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AnuoA,  phasM  of  sayage  life  in,  55  ;  comfort  of  a 
peasant  in  intertropical^  ib. ;  rieh  zone  of  fertili- 
ty from  6*  S.  to  u*  N.  lat,  ib. :  trade  a  passion  in, 
56 ;  want  of  roads,  ib. ;  fantastic  phases  and  ter- 
rible realities  of  savage  life,  59;  ethnology  of 
the  races  near  the  equator,  60 ;  rains,  64 ;  dis- 
xM>Tery  of  the  equatorial  snowy  mountains,  a 
geographical  triumph,  66;  prospects  of  com- 
merce with  the  interior,  68.    (See  Speke.) 

Amberley*s  (Viscount)  *  Clerical  Subecnption.'  276. 

America,  theory  of  the  contTnuation  of  English  ge- 
nius in,  a  fallacy,  23 ;  effect  of  the  magnitude  of 
London  on  the  American  mind,  2]),  24 ;  feeling 
for  the  '  Old  Home,'  3^  S3 ;  three  systems  of 
book  building  respecting,  149 ;  intoxicating  ef- 
fects of  popular  ovations  on  British  tourists,  149, 
150 ;  works  of  Tocqueville  and  Chevalier,  150 ; 
of  M.  Chaslesj  151. 

American  boasting  respecting  ordnance  unfounded, 
88  ;  prospective  view  of  probable  American  revo- 
lutions, 161. 

Americans,  Wordsworth's  remark  on  their  need  of 
a  civil  war,  86.     (See  Confederates.) 

Anderson's  (Mr.),  evidence  respecting  alleged  de- 
fects in  Armstrong  guns,  77  ;  answered,  78. 

Aranda's  (Count  de)  prescience  respecting  the  XJni- 
ted  SUtes,  197.  * 

Armstrong  (Sir  W.)  preceded  Mr.  Whitworth  in 
using  steel  shot,  81.     (See  Guns.) 

Asua  River,  a  great  tributary  of  the  Nile,  61. 

Augustenburg's  (Duke  of)  claim  to  the  crown  of 
Denmark  examined,  148. 

Augustus,  legend  respecting,  115,  116. 

Austria,  danger  threatening  from  Italy  and  Hun- 
gary, 146. 

Austnaos  merciless  to  the  treasures  of' Italian  ge- 
nius, 168. 

Aztec  passion  for  flowers,  182;  reli^on,  190.  (See 
Mexico.) 

B. 

Banana,  the  most  prolific  vegetable  famishing 
nourishmeot  to  man,  182. 

Benjamin  (Blr.)  without  an  equal  as  a  speaker  in 
the  Old  United  States  Senate,  155,  156. 

Bennett  (Mr.)  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald,  an* 
ecdote  of,  151. 

Blakely's  (Capt)  guna,  71. 

Brazil,  discussion  of  the  dispute  with,  258 ;  sup- 
posed murder  of  the  orew  of  an  English  vessel, 
lb. ;  insnlt  to  of&oen  of  the  '  Forte,'  254. 

Broughton's  fLord)  aooount  of  the  final  extinj^tion 
of  ancient  Rome,  107, 108. 

Brown's '  Autobiographical  Poems  of  ShakM>eare,' 
282. 

Bruce's  Life  of  Gkn.  Sir  W.  Napier,  198.  (See  Na- 
pier.) 


Buddhism  introduced  into  China,  2.* 

Buonapartes  (the)  claimed  as  Lombard,  and  there- 
fore Teutonic,  104. 

Busaco,  battle  of,  216. 

Byrne's  (Miles)  Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Rebellion, 
202. 

a 

Cambridge's  (Duke  of)  evidence  on  Armstrong  and 
Whitworth  guns,  85. 

Cash  (Chinese),  explained,  6. 

Chalmers  target,  82. 

Chesney's  (Capt.)  military  view  of  campaigns  in 
America,  149,  156. 

Chevalier's  (M.  Michel)  work^  on  Mexico,  180. 

China  Proper,  the  most  influential  part  of  the  Em- 
pire, 1 ;  how  Buddhism  was  introduced,  2 ;  com- 
petitive examinations  and  patriarchal  authority 
at  the  root  of  Chinese  polity,  ib. ;  progress  un- 
impeded by  caste,  ib. ;  three  physical  divisions 
of  China  Pfpper,  8 ;  each  square  mile  in  Kiang- 
su  supports  800  buman   beings,  ib.;    mineral 
wealth,  4 ;  coal  and  iron,  ib. ;  Sycee  silver,  6 ; 
gold,  ib. ;  meaning  of  *  cash,*  ib. ;  decimal  sys- 
tem, ib. ;  advantage  of  minute  subdivision  of 
coin,  6,  7  ;  manufacture  of  cannon  and  shot,  7 ; 
population  classed  as  literati,  agriculturists,  arti- 
sans, and  merchants,  ib. ;  tenure  of  land,  7,  8 ; 
women  cannot  inherit  property,  8 ;  cultivation 
of  rice,  ib. ;  terrace  cultivation,  9  ;  cotton,  9, 10 ; 
Nankin  cloth,  10 ;  description  of  cotton  gather- 
ing,  ib. ;  history  of  the  tea-plant,  10,  11;  chief 
tea-growing  districts,  1 1 ;  universal  use  of  tea, 
12;  silk  and  silk-distriets,  ib. ;  exports  of  silk, 
18;    extensive  water  communication,  ib. ;  the 
most  important  trading  rivers,  14;  the  Tang-tze, 
ib.;  navigable  by  lar^e  ships  1000  miles  from 
the  coast,  ib.;  the  Si-kiang  and  Pei-ho,  14,  15  ; 
prevalence  of  piracy,  15 ;  population  of  a  pre- 
eminently trading  cnaracter,  16;  native  compe- 
tition in   cotton  eloth,  17 ;  statistics  of  trade 
with  China  in  1860,  ib.;  the  most  laborious  aod 
thrifty  nation  in  the  world,  18 ;  the  opium-trade, 
18,  19;  practically  a  consfitutional  monarchy, 
20 ;  large  amount  of  local  self-government,  ib. ; 
origin  of  the  Taepiog  rebellion,  ib. ;  two  defects  ' 
in  the  competitive  system,  21 ;  depreciation  of 
military  service,  the  chief  cause  of  the  decline  of 
the  empire,  ib. ;  religious  consequence  of  the 
Taeping  rebellion,  22 ;  first  employment  of  for- 
eign oontingents,  ib. 
Cicero,  an  exception  to  the  general  characteristica  ' 
of  Roman   literature,  86;  individuality  of  hit 
writmgs,  ib. ;  rhetorical  character  of  his  epistles, 
ib. ;  opposite  errors  of  his  biographers,  Middle- 
ton  ana  Drumann,  86,  87;  Mr.  Forsyth  avoids 
the  faults  of  both,  87 ;  Cicero's  knowledge  of' 
Greek  Art,  87 ;  his  temperament  more  Greek 
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than  BomaB,  88 ;  se«n  id  his  letters  as  he  was, 

*  40 ;  his  intention  to  defend  Catiline,  41 ;  Con- 
sulate, ib. ;  relations  with  Pompey,  48 ;  his  mis- 
trust of  Pompey,  44 ;  despair  on  being  exiled, 
46 ;  triumphant  return  described,  46 ;  his  letter 
to  IientuIuB^  an  apology  for  his  political  conduct, 
47;  analysis  of  it,  48;  Mr.  Forsyth's  analysis, 
49 ;  justi^cation  of  his  change  of  policy,  60 ;  hero- 
ism during  the  last  year  of  nis  life,  61 ;  his  cha- 
racter as  a  man  and  his  value  as  a  teacher  of 
philosophy,  62 ;  apocryphal  likenesses  of  him, 
lb. ;  his  vanity,  68 ;  his  epicene  character,  68,  64 ; 
not  an  ori^nal  thinker,  ib. ;  central  principle  of 
his'  ethics,  ib. 

Clark's  target,  82. 

Classical  antiauity,  comparison  of  Oerman  and 
English  woru  on,  61. 

Clement's  (St%)  at  Rome,  the  most  unaltered  type 
of'  a  primitive  Christian  Church,  118;  excava- 
tions aisdosing  another  church  under,  119. 

Cochineal  insect,  two  species  o(  184. 

Cocoa,  or  cacao,  its  unlimited  productive  power, 
188. 

Coffee  cultivation  in  Mexico,  188. 

Coleridge's  opinion  of  Shakqpeare's  sonnets,  286. 

Coliseum,  or  Colosseum,  prophecy  respecting  it, 

Colonna  family's  first  appearance  in  history,  112 ; 
derivation  of  their  name  and  romantic  story  of 
their  rise,  118. 

Comacchio,  eels  in  lake  o^  99. 

Competitive  system  of  China,  21. 

Confederates,  prospect  of  the,  149 ;  two  heads  of 
Confederate  difficulties,  164;  momentous  inci- 
dent from  Gen.  Hiirs  carelessness  with  despatch- 
es, 16T  ;  McCleUan's  failure  to  take  advantage  of 
it>  ib. 

Conger,  its  offensive  odour,  101 ;  conger  soup^  ib. ; 
the  poor  man*s  pig  in  the  Isle  of  "fian,  101 ;  its 
touehness,  ib. ;  attack  by  a  huge,  ib. ;  capturing 
by  dogs,  ib. ;  the  fet  used  for  pie-crust,  108. 

Copenhagen,  expedition  in  1807  to,  207. 

ComwalhB's  (Lord)  correspondence  ^respecting  the 
Irish  rebellion,  200. 

Corunna,  incidents  in  the  retreat  to,  211. 

Coste  (M.)  on  ed  culture,  99. 

Cotton,  cultivation  in  China,  9, 10 ;  indigenous  in 
Mexico,  184. 

Craufufd*8  (Gen.)  rashness  at  the  Coa,  214,  216. 


DeQuince/s  remark  on  Middleton's  Hfe  of  Cicero, 
86,  37  ;  on  Cicero's  defence  of  Catiline,  41. 

Decimal  system  employed  in  Chinese  currency,  6. 

Denmark  and  the  Duchies,  122;  the' present  Sang's 
title  to  the  crown  traced,  148;  Earl  Russefi's 
proposed  constitution  for,  270;  the  treaty  of 
London  of  1862,  271;  withdrawal  of  the  patent 
of  March  on  the  faith  of  English  assistance,  278, 
274.     (See  Slesvig  and  Foreign  Policy.) 

Drumann's  life  of  Cicero,  malignant  and  ill-written, 
87. 

Dumas'  (Alexandre)  royal  life  in  Naples,  170. 

Djce's  (Rev.  A.)^edition  of  Shakspeare,  250. 


Eels,  Lac^de's  eulogium  on,  90;  Ancient  and 
modem  provferbs  rejecting,  91 ;  honour  paid  to 
them  by  the  Egyptians,  ib. ;  ancient  Greek  par- 
tiality for,  ib.^  noient  mode  of  capturing,  92; 
mode  of  proereatioB,  92,  98 ;  the  sexes  distin- 
gnishi^le,  98 ;  Gesner's  spontaneous  production 
theory,  ib. ;  supposed  pnniuotion  bom  chopped 
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horse  hair,  ib. ;  not  viviparous,  ib. :  three  species 
indigenous  to  the  British  Isles,  94 ;  migration  of 
young  eels  from  the  sea«  94,  96  ;  ascent  of  rocks^ 
96;  eelofare,  96;  elver  cakes,   ib. ;  eel-fare  in 
the  Thames,  ib. ;  eels  pre-eminently  nocturnal 
animals,  ib. ;  unable  to  endure  severe  cold,  ib. ; 
tame  eels,  97 ;  ancients  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  taming,  ib. ;  power  of  living  out  of  water,  ib. ; 
tenacious  of  life,  97,  98 ;  their  enemies,  98 ;  an- 
ecdotes, ib. ;  eel  culture  suggested,  ib. ;  celeries 
in  the  British  Isles,  99 ;  places  named  from  eels, 
ib. ;   All-eel-day  in  Naples,   100;  question   of 
wholesomeness,  ib.;  uses  of  eel-skin,  101;  the 
conger,  ib.    ([See  Conger.)    The  munsna,  108. 
pt,  determination  of  the  Yiceroy  to  suppress 
le  slave  trade,  68. 
Electric  telegraph,  legend  anticipating  the,  116. 
Electrical  eel,  103.    (^  Eels.) 
Elizabeth's  (Queen)  treatment  of  her  maids  that 

wished  to  marry,  287. 
Emerson's  (R.  W.)  '  English  Traits  and  Conduct  of 
Life '  reviewed,   22 ;  intellectual  character,  26 ; 
observations  on  England  and  the  English,  26 ; 
on  the  upper  classes  m  England,  28. 
English  character  drawn  by  R.  W.  Emerson,  27.  "* 
Essays  and  Reviews,  {the  Privy  Council  judgment 
on,  276 ;  the  object  of  the  prosecution  not  to 
stifle  discussion,  ib. ;  but  to  detennine  the  com- 
pact entered  into  py  the  national  clergy,  277  : 
parallel  and  contrast  in  the  National  Reformed 
Church  of  France,  ib. ;  remarks  on    the  con- 
stitution   of    the   Judicial    Committee,    278: 
reversal  of  the  suspension  of  Dr.  Williams  ana 
Mr.  Wilson,  ib. ;  hailed  as  a  great  success  by 
the  Liberal,    Roman  Catholic,  and  Dissenting 
Journals,  ib. ;  fallacy  respecting  the  liability  of 
the  Church  to  have   her  sentences   reversed, 
281;    the   Oxford   Declaration,    ib. ;  the  two 
points  assailed  by  the  Essayists,  ib. ;  unanimity 
in  receiving  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  the 
link  between  Dissenters  and  the  Church,  St.82 ; 
evil  of  shaking  the  general  belief  in  eternal 
punishment,  ib. ;  antsigonists  brought  together 
oy  the  love  of  common  truths,  ib. ;  the  judg- 
ment powerless  in  its  immediate  effect  on  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  288 ;  but  altera  them 
indirectly,  ib. ;  strict  legaLeffect  of  the  j  udgment, 
284;  the  decision  relates   only   to   particular 
extracts,  ib. ;    'Old  Bailey  acquittal'  of   the 
accused,  286 ;  its  limited  effect,  ib. ;  the  Court 
while    acquitting   the    teacher    has   left   the 
teaching  unsanctioned,  286 ;  two  limitations  in 
the  Church's  acceptation   of  Scripture  as   the 
Word*  of  God,  287;  solution  of  a  difficulty  by 
supposing  the  writers   inspired,    and  not  the 
book,  288 ;  deductions  from  this  assumed  law 
of    God's    revelation,  ib. ;    *  everlasting '    not 
necessarily    *  lasting   ever,'    289 ;     Bishop    of 
London's   Five   Discourses,    ib. ;    grave  conse- 
quences of  the  acquittals,  290;    effect   on  the 
laity  of  the  Church,  291 ;  necessity  for  reform 
in  tne  Appellate  Jurisdiction,  292 ;  evil  of  the 
selection  of  the  judges  by  the  government  of 
the  day,  294;  origin  of  the  Judicial  Committee's 
judging  matters    of    heresy,    296 :    historical 
foandation  for  the  redress  requirea,  296,  296; 
Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London, 
296,  298;    relation  between   the  Church  and 
the  Crown,  298;  plan  proposed  for  change  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  800 ; 
on  the  supremacy   of  the  Crown   in    things 
spiritual,  802 ;  not  endangered  by  an  alteration 
in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  808. 
Eyder  (theX  always   the  northern  limit  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  126.    @6eSlesTiff.) 
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Fsney  and  Imaginfttion  distingiiiBhed,  29. 

fSorelli's  additions  to  Poropekn  literature,  168; 
peraeented  by  the  late  Neapolitan  Government, 
170;  his  improved  system  of  excavation,  1*71; 
'vonderfol  easts  from  hollows  in  the  voleanic 
matter,  172.    (See  Pompeji) 

Foreij^n  policy  of  England,  260;  change  in  foreign 
estimate  of  Bnglish  character,  261 ;  onr  policy 
essentially  one  of  cowardice,  362;  contrasted 
with  a  policy  of  moderation,  ib. ;  retrospect 
of  measures^  ib.;  Brasil,  263;  King  Leopold's 
decision,  266;  contrasted  with  we  violent 
demands  of  Earl  Rnssell,  265.  266 ;  Jipan,  266 ; 
DO  precedent  for  Earl  Rnsseirs  demands  from 
Japan,  268 ;  tl^ey  practically  amoimt  to  '  tsb 
▼ictisi'  269 ;  bombardment  of  Eagosima,  260 ; 
Colonel  Neale's  subsequent  eonfession  that  an 
impos^bility  was  insisted  on,  ib. ;  ferocity  with 
weak  Powers,  pusillanimity  with  strong,  261 ; 
timid  spirit  in  dealing  with  the  United  States 
iHnstrated  by  the  case  of  If  r.  Shaver,  ib. ;  of 
Mr.  Rahming,  <fec.,  262;  Earl  Eusseirs  policy 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  ib, ;  hie  Inability 
to  perceive  the  connexion  between  advice  and 
action,  268 ;  begining  with  menace,  ending  with 
peace,  ib.;  the  Polish  question,  268,  264; 
Quixotism  faltering  at  the  sight  of  a  drawn 
oword,  264 ;  menadng  despatch  of  Earl  Rnssell 
to  Prince  Qortohakoff,  266 ;  his  threat  of  war 
to  Baron  Bmnnow,  266  ;  six  points  demanded, 
267 ;  defiance  by  Prince  Gortchakoff,  and  the 
humiliating  retreat  of  England,  ib. ;  Earl 
Russell's  retraction  of  his  statement  that  Russia 
had  forfeited  her  Treaty  title  to  Poland,  ib.; 
rebufTed  by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  268,  269 ; 
Danish  affairs  fruitful  in  hnmiliation  to  England 
^ee  Denmaric  and  ^esvig\  269;  eviscerated 
despatches,  ib. ;  selection  from  the  menaces  of 
the  Government,  270-278;  Lord  Palmerston's 
n>eedi  promising  assistance  to  Denmark,  276 ; 
^gland's  disloyalty  and  Denmark's  ruin,  276, 
276. 

Ford  (Gen.)  ^  first  proposed  protecting  forta  by 
wrouffht  iron,  88,  89. 

Forsyth^s  *  Life  of  Cicero  *  commended,  87 ;  his 
'Hortensius'  contains  a  valuable  aooount  of 
Bomaa  law,  ib. 

Fremantle'e  (Col.)  'Three  Months  in  the  Southern 
States,'  149, 163. 

French  books  on  America,  high  character  oi^ 
160. 

:&nperor  the  first  to  case  shipa  wit)i  iron, 

ea 

Frosfs  (Susan)  heroism  in  the  Irish  rebellion, 
202. 


Oeorge*s  (St)  Church  at  Rome,  116;  the  patron 
aaint  of  England  not  the  Arian  pork  con- 
tractor, ib. 

Germany  deficient  in  maritime  power,  124. 

Qladstone's  (Right  Hon.  W.  R)  remarks  on  the 
Boyal  Snpremacy,  276 ;  his  conclusions  respect- 
ing appeal  to  tne  Privy  Ckmncil  in  spiritual 
ainurs,  298. 

GranVs  (Oapt)  servioee  in  African  cUscovery,  67  ; 
(BeeSpeke^) 

Greek  Art,  histoiy  o^  89. 

Qregolotius,  work  on  Rome  in  the  Middle  AgM, 
104;  his  inaccnracies,  ib. ;  exaggerated  Teutonic 
nationality,  ib.    (See  Rome.) 

Gregory  Vll.'e  (Pope)  last  words,  108. 

Gona  and  Plates,  68 ;  riled  gone  a  neeeaaity  f^m 


the  improvement  in  imall  arms,  ib. ;  ancient 
ffUBS  on  the  built-up  system,  69;  the  Mons 
Meg,  ib. ;  enormous  calibre  of  the  Eemerlichs, 
ib. ;  gun-metal,  70 ;  bronze  guns,  ib. ;  history 
of  cast-iron  ordnance,  ib. ;  superiority  of 
wrought-iron  over  cast-iron  guns,  lb. ;  devel<^ 
ment  of  ciystalline  structure,  ib. ;  guns  of  cast- 
steel,  70,  71;  steel  a  capricious  material,  71; 
wrou^ht-iron  in  combination  to  strengthen  cast- 
iron,  lb. ;  hooped  guns  have  no  advantage  over 
unhpoped,  72;  object  of  rifiing,  78  ;  poljgroove 
and  two-groove  rifies,  ib. ;  fit  by  expansion 
and  shot  fitting  mechanically,  ib. ;  relative 
advantages  of  miuade-loading  and  breech-loading, 
74;  principle  of  Sir  W.  Armstrong's  shells, 
76 ;  fuses  for  rilled  projectiles,  ib. ;  Armstrong 
rifled  artillery,  ib. ;  his  rifled  gun  in  China, 
76 ;  in  New  Zealand,  ib. ;  in  the  action  off 
Ka^osima,  79;  Armstrong  guns  employed 
against  iron-plated  targets,  80;  shunt  guns, 
ib.;  Armstrong  shell  for  the  rifled  12'ton  800- 
pounder,  81,  82 ;  experiments  with  the  600- ' 
pounder  at  Shoeburyness,  82;  Whitworth's 
steel  shot  and  shell,  88;  comparative  merits  of 
Armstrong  and  Whitworth  guns,  86,  86; 
doubtful  contest  between  guns  and  iron-plates, 
86,  87 ;  probable  effect  ofsteel  shell  from  Uie 
600-pounder,  87 ;  monster  guns  may  be  worked 
in  ships,  ib. ;  substitution  of  ateel  for  cast-iron 
shot  neoeesary,  87,  88. 


Hawthorne's  (Nathaniel)  ideas  of  the  English 
character,  80;  his  'fSemale  Bull,'  81 ;  coarseness, 
ib. ;  illostrations  of  his  shallowness  of  obser- 
vation, 82;  feelbgforthe  *  Old  Home,*  82,  88; 
nothing  in  his  experience  to  account  for  his 
acrimony,  83. 

Hawkshaw's  targets,  88. 

Heron,  peculiarity  in  the  middle  claw  of  the^  98. 

Holland,  eels  imported  from,  98. 

Horsf^ll  gun,  80  ;  described,  88. 

Hum&ol<n  on  the  variation  of  the  limit  of  perpetual 
snow,  66. 


Iconoclastic  oontrovearsy,  the,  107. 
Irish  rebellion,  atrocities  on  both  sides  in,  200. 
Iturbide's  (Emperor  of  Mexico)  disqualifioations, 
196. 


Jaekaon,  General  Stonewall,  167. 

Japan,  our  relations  with,  266 — ^murder  of  Mr. 
Richardson,  268.    (See  Foreign  Policy.) 

Jewish  catacomb  In  Rome,  discov^y  of  a.  111. 

Jews,  criticism  on  thehr  objection  to  eels^  90. 

Joan  (Pope),  120. 

John  tike  Baptist,  numerous  heads  of,  118. 

Jonson  (Benl  contrasted  with  Shakspeare,  227. 

Joyce^s  (J.  w.,  M.A),  *EcclesiaYindicata' recom- 
mended, 800. 

Juarez's  (President)  violation  of  liberal  pledges^ 
191-^ir  C.  Wyke'a  character  of,  ^196.  (See 
Mexico.) 


Eagosima,  Aftnstrong  guns  in  the  action  off,  79 ; 

bombarded,  260. 
Kenia  (Mount),  inflneace  of  its  snows  on  the  Nile, 

66. 
Eiliman^ro,  Baron  von  Decken's  ascent 'o£  66; 

de«>ripti«notib.      ^;g,i,,,  .^Google 


IV 


Index. 


Einbuni,  iroD-cased  ships  in  the  attack  on,  80. 
Kaog  (the  Chinese  Regent),  oharaoter  of,  19. 


Leo  the  Great,  legend  respecting,  110. 

111.,  outraire  on,  memorable  in  the  history  of 

the  world,  113. 
Letters  r  aod  I  interchangeable  in  Latin,  1*76. 
Liturgy,  on  reading  the,  88. 
Lupanar  at  Pompeii,  described,  176. 


McClellan  (Gen.),  an  Athelstane  the  Unready,  152 ; 
his  imbecility,  inertness,  and  want  of  enterprise, 
161 

Mffiniannm  restored  at  Pompeii,  ITO. 

Ma^an  (Al)b6)  on  '  La  Crise  Protestante,*  291. 

Maize,  wonderful  increase  of,  182. 

Manchester's  (Duke  of)  '  Court  and  Society,  from 
Elizabeth  to  Anne,'  246. 

Masseoa  (Marshal),  military  character  of,  217 ; 
atrocities  of  his  army,  220. 

Maximilian,  Archduke,  197. 

Mayhew*s  description  of  a  visit  to  the  Datoh  eel- 
boats,  99. 

Medittval  restorations,  on,  179. 

Mere's  (P.),  *  Palladis  Tamia ;  Wit's  Treasury,*  228. 

Mexico,  evidences  of  its  ancient  civilization  and 
ffrandeur,  181  ;  its  resources  and  probable 
future,  ib.  f  geological  formation  of  the  Mexican 
plateau,  181, 182 ;  opulence  and  splendour  of  the 
Spaniards  in,  182;  three  distinct  climates,  ib. ; 
nch  flora,  ib. ;  nuuze  its  most  important  cereal, 
ib. ;  6000  annual  victims  on  the  altar  of  Huitzi- 
lopchtli,  ib. ;  sugar  and  coffee,  103 ;  cocoa,  va- 
nilla, and  cotton,  183,  184;  tobacco  and  cochi- 
neal, 184;  silver  the  ^reat  staple,  ib. ;  silver 
mines,  186 ;  gold  mines,  ib. ;  fluctuations  of  pros- 
perity of  mining  interests,  186,  186;  losses  of 
an  English  comi)any,  186 ;  cost  and  profit  of  the 
Rosario  mine,  ib. ;  Real  del  Monte  mines,  186, 
187 ;  annual  shipments  of  silver,  187 ;  proportion 
of  population  to  area  compared  with  that  of 
several  countries,  1 88 ;  deficiency  in  river  com- 
munication, ib. ;  foreign  debt,  ib. ;  failure  of  the 
experiment  of  self-government,  ib. ;  indigenous 
population  and  immifln*ation,  189;  wild  tribes, 
190;  army,  ib. ;  anarchy  evidenced  by  86  revo- 
lutions since  its  independence,  191 ;  the  liberal 
and  reactionary  parties,  ib. ;  foreign  interven- 
tion sole  means  of  saving  the  country  from 
ruin,  192 ;  murder  of  Britisn  subjects,  193 ;  Ge- 
neral Ortega's  seizure  of  the  Anglo-Mexican 
mint,  ib. ;  convention  of  1862  between  England, 
France,  and  Spain,  ib. ;  singular  eomposition  of 
the  combined  expedition,  194;  the  Government 
an  orsaoized  brigandage,  ib. ;  Mexican  '  dicta- 
men'  that  the  Republican  Government  has  i^no> 
miniously  failed,  196;  monarchical  predilections 
of  the  people,  196;  spoliation  of  Mexico  by  the 

i  United  States,  196,  197 ;  the  Archduke  Maximi- 
lian, 197. 

Middleton's  *  Life  of  Cicero,'  86,  87. 

Moore's  ^Gen.  Sir  John),  improvements  in  military 
discipline,  204;  necessity  for  his  retreat,  211. 

Murena  (the)  in  repute  with  the  ancient  Romans, 
108. 

N. 

Kankin  cloth,  10. 

Napier  (Gen.  Sir  W.J,  testimony  of  Gen.  Shaw 
Slennedy  to  his  genius,  198 ;  his  high  moral  and 

'  intellectual  qualities,  ib. ;  at  twenty  could  re- 
peat the  whole  of  Pope's  *  Iliad'  and  *  Odyssey,' 


199 ;  study  of  the  military  annals  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  ib. ;  in  arms  during  the  Irish  rebellion, 
202 ;  joins  the  48d,  203 ;  activity  in  checking 
disorders  in  that  regiment,  204 ;  sympathy  with 
the  common  soldier,  205  ;  yisit  to  Mr.  Pitt,  206 ; 
with  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen,  207;  hu- 
manity, 208 ;  joins  the  army  in  the  Peninsula, 
209;  conduct  during  the  retreat  to  Corunna, 
211 ;  wounded  in  the  spine  by  a  ball  which  re- 
mained there  for  half  a  century,  219 ;  marriase, 
222;  succeeds  to  the  oommana  of  the  43d,  ib.; 
his  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  military  pipfes* 
sion,  223 ;  the  Bake  of  Wellington's  conndence 
inhin%ib.  ^  i 

Napier's  (Col)  services  in  the  Irish  rebellion,  202. 

Naples,  all-eelday  at,  100. 

N^roes  escaped  from  the  Confederate  States,  suf- 
ferings of,  168 ;  inhuman  treatment  of  them  by 
the  Federals,  168,  169;  infirmary  fardis  for,  160. 

New  Englanders  and  the  Old  Home,  22. 

New  Zealand,  efficiency  of  Armstrong  guns  in,  76.. 

Niccolini's  magnificent  work  on  the  ruins  of  Pom- 
peii. 178. 

Nichols's  (Dr.)  *  Forty  Years  of  American  Life*  re- 
commended, 161. 

Niger,  course  of  the,  67. 

Nile,  source  of  the,  64;  requisites  in  attempting  to 
discover  its  source,  68;  the  problem  not  yet 
completely  solved,  ib. ;  extent  of  its  basin  600,000 
square  miles,  66 ;  effect  of  the  equatorial  snow- 
covered  mountains  on  its  hydrography,  46.  (See 
•Speke.') 

O. 

O'Connell's  heart  preserved  in  the  church  of  St 
Agtftha,  114. 

Opium  trade  in  China,  18,  19. 

Oratory,  difference  between  ancient  and  modem, 
88. 

Otaheite,  enormous  eels  in,  97.  ' 

Oysters,  suggestion  for  the  introduction  of  Ameri- 
can, 161. 

p- 

Paixhans  (Col.)  the  first  who  suggested  casing 
ships  with  iron  plates,  80. 

Patina  of  Pompeii,  172. 

Paul's  (St)  martyrdom,  churches  marking  the 
scene  of,  118. 

Peter's  (St)  at  Rome,  Constantine's  original  foun- 
dation, 109 ;  chains  preserved  in  St  Peter's  in 
Vincoli,  114 ;  miraculous  account  of  them,  ib. 

Pierleoni,  the  Jewish  Roman  family  of,  112. 

Pitt's  (Mr.)  domestic  habits,  anecdotes  of;  206 ;  his 
statelv  demeanour  accounted  for,  206,  207. 

Poe's  (Ejdgar)  criticism  on  the  American  character, 
24. 

Polish  question,  263,  264.   (See  '  Foreign  Policy.') 

Polygamy,  effect  of,  in  Uganda,  69. 

Pompeii,  description  of  iu  destruction,  161 ;  strata 
of  volcanic  substances  from  successive  eruptions, 
164 ;  about  8000  persons  buried*  ib. ;  earliest  ex- 
cavations, ib. ;  ruins  first  believed  to  be  those  of 
Stabiee,  ib. ;  skeletons  of  prisoners  in  iron  stocks, 
166 ;  family  group  of  eighteen  full-grown  skele- 
tons, 166;  fragments  of  the  statue  of  Apollo 
found  in  several  plaoei^  167 ;  merciless  destruc- 
tion of  antiquities  by  the  Austriane,  168 ;  great 
mosaic  in  the  house  of  the  Faun,  168,  169 ;  Fio- 
relli  creates  a  new  era  at  Pompeii,  170;  moMiia- 
num  restored,  171 ;  Pompeii  resembled  a  modem 
Eastern  city,  ib. ;  its  destruction  owing  to  Awo 
causes,  ib. ;  easts  from  hollows  in  the  volc^nio 
ii^attfr  producing  forms  of  human  beings  in  the 
last  agony,  172;  their  fidelity  in  representing 


Index. 


dress  and  expression,  ib. ;  Btatuette  of  Kareissns 
listeDiiigr  to  Kcho,  IVS;  description  of  a  'acavo,* 
ib. ;  ancient  robber  excavators,  174;  disinterred 
eating-hoQse,  175 ;  ampfacre  and  marks  descrip- 
tive of  the  wines  they  contained,  175, 176 ;  oven 
containing  eighty  three  loaves,  176;  deeoription 
of  a  lapanar,  ib. ;  election  placards,  177  ;  the 
Elephant  and  Serpent  inn,  ib. ;  regulations  for 
visitors  to  the  excavated  city,  177,  178 :  usual 
subjects  of  the  frescoes,  178,  179 ;  refleetions  on 
Classic  and  Gothic  reproductions,  179. 

Popes,^  foundation  of  their  temporal  power  by 
Pepin  and  Charlerosgne,  not  by  Constantine,  107. 

Popocatepetl,  the  higli^t  mountain  in  Mexico,  181. 

Pudentiana  (St),  church  of,  121;  gives  title  to 
the  chief  English  representative  of  the  Roman 
Church,  ib. 

R. 

Rhine,  Prussian  and  Bavarian  provinces  on  the 
left  bank  of  the^,  146. 

Rice-cultivation  described,  8. 

Roman  (ancient)  life,  essentially  public  character 
of,  86.  ^ 

Rome  in  the  middle  ages,103;  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Honorius,  105 ;  charge  from  paganism  t« 
Christianity  the  main  cause  of  the  ruin  of  s ncient 
Rome,  106;  estimate  of  the  population,  106; 
demolition  of  edifices  for  the  materials,  106; 
real  date  of  the  decay  of  Rome,  ib. ;  uElian 
bridge  and  Mole  of  Hadrian,  108,  109;  churches 
in  the  Trastevere,  110;  the  Ghetto  and  Jews, 
111;  the  Pantheon  alone  of  ancient  buildings 
preserved,  112;  change  of  heathen  into  Chna- 
tian  rites,  ib.;  Trajan's  pillar,  118;  Colossal 
statues  on  the  Quirinal,  ib. ;  the  Flavian  amphi- 
theatre, 114;  the  Coliseum  first  bo  called  by 
Bede,  ib.;  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,*  114, 
116;  Arch  of  Titus  and  Palace  of  the  Cesars, 
116;  the  Capitol,  ib. ;  Convent  of  AraCoeli,  ib.; 
Statae  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  116;  the  Aventine 
and  Monte  Testaccio,  117  ;  Great  Church  of  the 
Latersn,  120;  the  Basilica  Heleniana,  121; 
Legend  of  the  foundation  of  St.  Mary  Major's,  ib. 

Raasell's  (Earl)  fierce  notes  and  pacino  measures, 
147;  policy  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,   262; 
bluster  the  characteristic  of  his  policy,  269,  (See 
*  Foreign  Policy.') 
(Mr.  Scott)  target,  81. 


Samuda's  target,  81. 

Saviour  (the)  in  old  Roman  mosaics,  severe  repre- 
sentation of,  107 ;  His  portrait  sent  by  Himself 
to  king  Abgarus,  118. 

Shakspeare  and  his  Sonnets,  224;  John  Shak- 
speare,  226 ;  Ann  Hathaway,  ib. ;  Shakspeare's 
life  in  London,  226 ;  contrasted  with  Ben  Jonson, 
227 ;  *  Venus  and  Adonis,'  ib. ;  his  sonnets  the 
most  certain  means  to  get  at  his  feelings  and 
thoughts,  228 ;  opinions  of  commentators  respect- 
ing them,  ib. ;  inquiry  as  to  the  identification  of 
*  W.  H.,'  228,  229  ;  hypothesis  that '  W.  H.'  was 
William  Herbert,  229;  *W.  H.*  probably  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  280;  proofs,  280,  281; 
group  of  sonnets  relating  to  a  rival  poet^  282 ; 
arguments  to  identify  him  with  Marlowe^  282, 
283;  Southampton's  courtship  told  in  sixteen 
sonnets,  234;  death  of  Shakspeare's  son,  287; 
did  not  contemplate  being  known  as  the  writer 
of  the  sonnets,  244;  120  of  the  sonnets 
devoted  to  Southampton,  246;  Messrs.  Boaden 
and  Brown's  theory  of  the  tonnets,  246 ;  Shak- 
speare one  9f  the  greatest  Realist^  that  eter 


wrote,  \b. ;  likenesses  of  the  poet,  260 ;  note  on 
Dyce's  and  the  Cambridge    *  Shakspeare,'  and 
Mr.  H.  Staunton's  facsimile  of  the  first  folio,  ib. 
Ships,  our  old    wooden    three-deckers    *  floating 

enamel-houses,'  80. 
Scarlet  uniforms  due  to  the  cochineal  insect,  184. 
Sculpture,  the  ancients  in  the  habit  of  colouring, 

166. 
Silk,  Chinese  inferior  to  French  or  Italian,  12. 
Silver    district  of  Mexico,  geological    character 

of,  186. 
Slavery,  its  effects  in  Eastern  Africa,  67. 
Slesvig  and  Holstein,  122;  Slesvig  always  under 
Denmark,  Holst^n  and  Lauenburg  fiefs  of  the 
Empire,  ib. ;  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  included 
in  tne  German  Confederation,  128  ;  the  existence 
of  Denmark  fatal  to  the  creation  of  a  German 
marine,    124;  designation  of   '  Korth    German 
Peninsula'  invented,  126;  the  'Sleevig-Holstein 
theory'  of  indissoluble  union  an  argument  capa- 
ble of  opposite  applications,  ib. ;  £e  Eyder  the 
limit  of  the  Holy  Romsn  Empire,  ib.;  growth 
of  German  population  in  Slesvig,  ib. ;  alleged 
political  union  of  Slesvig  and  Holstein  for  four 
centuries  untrue,  126 ;  Kinpj  Valdemar's  consti- 
tution visionary,  ib. ;  examination  of  a  passage 
in  a  Charter  of  Christian  I.,  127 ;  revolution  of 
the  Duchies  in  1848, 129 ;  invasion  of  the  Duchies 
by  Prussia,  ib. ;  Protocol  of  Olmtitz,  130;  motives 
of  Austria  in  preventing  the  incorporation  of 
Slesvig    with    Denmark,   180,    131 ;  Treaty   of 
London,  181 ;  fulfilment  of  Danish  pledges  pre- 
cedent to  the   performance* of   the  Treaty  of 
London,  ib. ;  examination  of  despatches  relating 
to  those  pledges,  182-188;  the  Slesvig  Holstein 
fiction  exploded  by  the  Austrian  despatches^ 
184;  revocation  of  the  Constitution  of  1866  as 
to  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  186;  Danish  refusal 
to  place  the  four  parts  of  the  monarchy  on  an 
equality  unavoidable,    187;    the    harbours   of 
Slesvig  the  real  object   of  the  Germans,  189 ; 
number  of  Danish  and  of  German  pari^es  in 
Slesvig,  140;  irreconoileable  nature  oif  the  qua^ 
rel  of  Germany  with  Denmark,  142 ;   question 
as  to  the  application  of  the  Lex  Regia  to  the 
duchies,  143 ;    dilenlma  affecting  the  Duke  of 
Augustenburg's  claims,  144 ;  claims  of  Russia  to 
Holstein,  147 ;  Lord  Russell's  fierce  notes  and 
pacific  measures,  ib. ;  inconsistent  with  British 
honour  to  abandon  Denmark,  148. 
Snow,  variable  limit  of  perpetual,  66. 
Southampton   (Earl    of),   patron   of    Shakspeare, 
Marlowe,  and  other  poets,  263 ;  courtship  of  the 
'fair  Mistress  Vernon,*  236;   character  repre- 
sented in  Shakspeare's  sonnets,  289 ;  anecdote 
of  Southampton  and  Raleigh,  241. 
Speke*s  (Capt)  *  Discovery  of  the  source  of  the 
Nile,'  64 ;    desertion  of  half  his  porters,   66 ; 
description  of  King  Rumanika  and  his  Court, 
67,  68 ;  the  Kins  of  Uganda^  68 ;  refined  man- 
ners of  that  people,  69 ;  not  permitted  to  explore 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  thoroughly,  60 ;  the  King 
of  Unyoro,  62;   description  of  tie  junction  oi 
the  Bahr  el  Ghazal   with    the   Nile,   62,  68; 
geographical  questions  still  left  open  for  inquiry, 
64,  66 ;  doubt  whether  the  enigma  of  ages  has 
been  resolved,  67. 
Stael's  (Mad  de)  remark  on  ancient  Roman  cha- 
racter, 86. 
Steel  missileS)  inquiry  respecting  their  superiority, 

84. 
Sugar-cane    of  Mexico    yields   more    saccharine 

matter  than  any  other,  188. 
Sulpbur-mine  in  Mexico,  accidental^  discovecy  of 

•'"1.  ^oogie 
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Syeee  silver,  fi.  ^ 

Sylvester  (Pope)^  forged  donation  of  Constantine 
to,  107. 


Tseping  rebellion,  its  origin,  20 ;  beneficial  religions 

tendency,  22. 
Tea  not  known  in  China  till  the  fourth  century, 

10;  its  price  in  Chinft  one-twelfth  of  its  price 

in  England,  11. 
Telemachos,  the  heroic  Greek  monk,  1 14. 
Theodoric's  preservation  of  Roman  monuments,  106. 
Thiers  (M.)  erroneous  remarks ^on  Mexico,  184. 
Thomas's  (Mr.  Lynall)  gun,  86. 
Trajan  restored  to  life  and  baptized  by  the  Pope, 

118. 
Tusculum,  utter  destruction  of,  108. 
Tylor^s  (E.)  *Anahuac,»  189. 


Uganda,  social  state  of,  60. 
Unyoro,  king  of,  62. 


Manilla  much  cultivated  in  Mexico,  183,  184. 
Vesuvius  the  destroyer  and  preserver  of  Pompeii, 

180. 
Victoria  Nyanza,  dimioished  area  of,  64. 


W. 

'Warrior' target,  81. 

Wellington's  (Du^e  of)  opinion  of  Spanish  soldiers, 
214;  extraordmary  combination  of  qualities,  221. 

Whitworth  (Mr.),  the  first  to  use  steel  aheli,  but 
not  steel  shot,  84 ;  his  guns  speedily  disabled, 
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For  66,482  square  miles,  stated  sjt  the  area  of  Mexico,  read  106,067  square  leagues,  as  given  in  a 
mbsequent  page. 
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Thi  resources  and  political  condition  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  are  at  the  present  tinoe  sub- 
jects of  muck  interest  and  of  very  serious 
importance :  aad  the  npid  extension  of  our 
rccpecti?e  commeroial  relatione  makes  it 
expedient  for  os  to  examine  with  careful 
attention  the  capabilities  and  internal  state  of 
s  nation  with  whose  prosperity  or  decay  we 
are  becoming  sioet  intimately  concerned. 

In  this  article  we  purpose  to  confine  our 
attBotioa  to  that  part  of  the  empire  known 
to  Duropeana  under  tke  name  of  China 
Proper,  and  to  the  Chinese  as  the  Central 
Kingdom;  Ibi^  although  the  possessions  of 
the  reigning  Manchft  dynasty  embrace 
immense  tracts  of  country  in  Central  and 
Nerthem  Asia^these  have  bat  rery  alight  influ- 
eofis  over  the  fortune  or  ooadition  of  Chipa, 
aiid  we  shall  Uterefort  dismias  froff^  oir  oon^ 
nderation  the  Ip^  and  huriGA  taUe-Iands  of., 
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Tibet  and  the  jumdy  wastes  and  deserts  <of 
Mongolia.  Manchnria,  as  being  the  origioai 
seat  of  those  Tartars  who  are  now  ruling  the 
empire,  has  of  late  been  brought  into  promi- 
nent notice;  but,  as  far  as  the  Chinese  ana 
concerned,  it  is  only  important  becaase  it 
affords  an  outlet  for  the  superabundant  popu- 
lation of  the  norU^em  noaritime  provinces* 

The  geographical  situation  of  China  haa 
had  a  special  influence  over  the  character  and 
institutions  of  its  inhabitants.  The  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  land  journey  across  Tur* 
kistan  and  Tioet,  and  the  long  sea  vova^e  bj 
the  Paeifio  or  IiMiian  Oceans,  have  hiweit^ 
tended  to  isolate  and  sever  her  from  all  Euro- 
pean interests;  an4  even  during  the  most 
flourishii^  period  of  the  Rodmu  Empire  ia 
the  East  it  was  found  advisable  to  neglect 
the  land  transiti  and  to  make  an  island  in  the 
Indian  Oceaa  nbidway  between  the  two 
empires  the  common  emporium  for  their 
respective  commerce. 

It  has  thus  necessarily  happened  that  the 
Chinese  have  been  utterly  indifferent  to,  and 
influenced  by,  the  revolutions  of  Weetera 
nations;  and  as  they  found,  in  Uie  wida 
extent  and  fertile  soil  of  dieir  own  ceuntry 
ample  provision  for  their  wants,  they  had  no'  . 
motives  to  impel  them  to  seek  in  other 
climates  the  productiona  so  bountifully  sop- 
died  by  their  own.  In  only  one  particular 
have  the  Chinese  swerved  from  th^r  system 
of  self-centralisation,  and  it  has  been  reserved 
fov  this  race  of  materialists  to  afford  the  world 
the  only  instance  of  a  people  deliberately 
seeking^  borrowings  and  adopting  the  religion 
of  an  alien  nation.^ 


*  Aa  emperor  of  the  Bfts  dynasty  despatched 
smbaotadotB  toward  the  Weei  to  discover  the  tni» 
religion,  whiob  was  supposed  to  be  praetise^  eom» 
where  in  that  direction.    Upon  their  arrival  ia 
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The  effect  of  this  isolation  npon  the  cha- 
racter and  civilization  of  the  Chineee  is  pre- 
cisely what  will  have  been  expected.  Un- 
aware of  the  progress  of  other  nations,  and 
therefore  ignorant  of  those  principles  which 
caused  that  progress,  they  have  been  satisfied 
to  accept  their  own  laws  and  institutions  as 
representing  the  perfection  of  hnman  wisdom. 
Thus  successive  generations  have  laboured 
passively  and  oonlentediy  in  the  groov# 
traced  out  for  them  by  their  ancestors;  and 
from  the  husbandman,  who  patiently  ploughs 
his  ground  according  to  the  instructions  of 
antiquity,  to  the  aspirant  for  office,  who 
mechanically  studies  the  precepts  of  Gonf^ 
cius,  the  whole  nation  have  been  for  twenty- 
four  centuries  unalterable  in  their  demotion  t6 
the  maxims  of  their  forefathers. 

This  almost  slavish  obedience  to  fixed  rules 
of  conduct  has  in  a  densely  populated  coun- 
try like  China  some  considerable  advantages, 
and  much  Mcilitatos  the  action  of  govern- 
ment. It  has  fbrtnnately  happened  that 
their  early  legislators  have  provided  the 
people  with  many  excellent  fiscal  and  penal 
laws,  and  Confucius  and  his  first  commenta- 
tors have  supplied  some  very  meritorious 
maxims  for  the  guidance  of  their  moral 
natures.  Some  great  benefits  and  much 
internal  prosperity  have  also  been  attained  in 
consequence  of  those  widely-spread  systems 
of  competitive  examinations  and  patriarchal 
authority  that  lie  at  the  root  of  all  Chinese 
polity,  and  which  have  essentially  aided  in 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  empire. 

The  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  who,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  imdertook  tlie  sur- 
vey of  China,  were  astonished  at  the  advanced 
civilised  condition  of  the  provinces,  and  in 
their  letters  they  fell  into  the  natural  error  of 
over-estimating  the  knowledge  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  people.  At  that  time  Europe  was 
slowly  recovering  from  the  effects  of  long 
civil  and  desolating  wars,  and  perhaps  they 
were  thus  in  some  degree  justifie<^]  in  con- 
sidering China  as  being  comparatively  more 
highly  civilised ;  but  the  remarkable  exten- 
sion of  European  education,  and  the  nume- 
rous scientific  discoveries  of  the  two  past  cen- 
turies, have  entirely  reversed  t^e  respective 
positions,  and  China  has  for  many  years  been 
comparatively  stagnant  and  even  retrogressive, 
jtnd  must  therefore  be  prepared  to  have  new 
vigour  transfused  into  her  veins  hj  the  gra* 

Korthera  India,  the  ambasfsdors  found  tho  people 
••afcerly  embraciog  the  tenets  of  Fo ;  nttlafied  with 
what  they  obserred,  and  probably  glad  i>f  the  oppor- 
toniiy  of  retmmio^  home,  the  Chineee  retraced 
their  atepa,  bringing  back  with  them  several 
pried»  to  tpreed  tlie  new  faith.  It  was  in  this 
manner  that  Buddhfem  was  iatrodneed  into  Ohina. 
ik.9,  66). 


dnal  influence  of  Enropean  science  and  enter- 
prise.    It  has  been  maintained  with  acme 
apparent  reason    that  the   introdaciion    of 
Western  modes  of  thought  and   action  will 
act  fatally  upon  her  existing  institationa,  and 
that  the  Chinese  are  destined   to  aabmit  to 
the  superior  mental  and  physical   power  of 
foreigners.    The  frequent  rebellions    in  tho 
provmces,  the  encroachments  of  alien  nations, 
the. weakness  of  the  Imperial    Govemmenti 
and,  above  all,  the  seeming  absence  of  cohe- 
sion among  the  people,  coincide  with  such  a 
view.    But  it  happens  that  progression,  the 
main   element  hitherto  wanting  in   Chinese 
civilisation,  is  becoming  gradually  bnt  snrelj 
developed  by  this  state   of  disorganisation. 
The  late  hostilities  with  England,  the  exist- 
once  of  a  semi-religious  civil    war   naainij 
created  by  the  presence    and   teaching   of 
foreign  missionaries,  the  circumstance  of  con- 
suls and  merchants  living  and  trading  with 
perfect  freedom  and  impunity  in  the  heart  of 
the  country — these  and  other  events  have  at 
last    directed  the  attention   of  these    long' 
isolated,  self-reliant  people  to*  the  true  power 
of  dieir  foreign  visitor^  and  have  awakened 
their  mind^'fo  a  sense  of  their  own  weakness 
and  deficiencies. 

The  Chinese  are,  as  a  nation,  gffted  with  a 
keen  perception  of  whatever  affects  their  own 
interests,  and  their  Asiatic  cunning  teaches 
them  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  opportuni- 
ties given  for  accumulating  wealth  or  gaining 
power ;  they  have  also  remarkable  capabili- 
ties for  labour  and  endurance ;  and  whenever 
they  discover  that  it  would  be  to  their  advltn-  * 
tage   to  adopt  foreign  improvements,  it  is 
certain  that  they  will  not  forego  any  means 
of  obtaininglhem ;  and  when  once  the  Spirit 
of  Progress  begins  to  make  its  way  into  their 
country,  the  Anglo-Saxon  will  find  that  he    » 
will  have  a  hai^  race  to  run  to  gain  pre- 
eminence.   There  is,  perhap^  no  institution 
so  utterly  opposed   to  the  progress  of  an 
Eastern  nation  as  that  of  cac^  ami  this  has 
no  existetrce  in  any  portion  of  the  empire. 
The  people,  therefore,  niirepreseed  by  any 
sense  of  personal  degradation,  and  being  also 
intensely  clannish  in  all  their  social  relations, 
are  peculiarly  devoted  to  their    own  soil. 
They  are  also  fair  affncultnrists,  and  most 
ingenious,  patient  mechanics,  and  possess  that 
cheerful,  laborious  disposition  so  necessary 
for  the  welfkre  of  an  over-populated  oonntry. 
China  Proper  contains  witnin  itself  many 
physical  advantages:  the  rivers  are  nnme- 
rotts,  knd  many  of  them  are  navigable  for  a 
more  than  usual  proportion  of  ilieir  length ; 
the  water*eommutticatioo  by  tiio  iheaos  6f 
canals  is  very  extensive ;  the  nKmntaiiio« 
coontry  towards  the  West  is  rick  with  nin6> '. 
ral  wsmhy  and»  wboit  refiitedi  ooal  can  be 
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obtmin^  itf  grcHt  qnantiSeti  iii  the  If^yrtli- 
>Vestera  and  Central  protincies.  She  ateo 
pMMsessea  a  great  extent  of  seaboard  k\x\gn- 
larly  free  from  ontljing  rocks  or  ftboal!^  and 
eontarning  several  useful,  well-sheltered  har- 
bonrs. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  strpposed  that 
Cfalna  is  a  very  wealthy*  natjon,  or  that  the 
lamd  18  in  anjextraordinaiy  degree  productive. 
Much  niTsa^pprehcnsion  upon  these  subjects 
has  ansen  from  the  remarks  of  traveOers  who 
have  OTilyyisfted  those  fertile  districts  border- 
ing Qpon  the  sea-coast)  and  who,  judging 
from  what  thej  had  personally  observed,  nave 
been  led  to  form  exaggerated  estimates  of  the 
revenae  and  population  of  the  whole  empire. 
It  has  happened  th«t  the  provinces  from 
wbich  have  been  gathered  the  principal  items 
of  information  are  those  of  Che-kiang  and 
Kiang-su,  which  respectively  eon  tain  the  well- 
know  o  treaty  ports  Ningpo  and  Shanghae. 
How  erroneous  must  be  ail  general  estimates 
based  upon  these  two  provmccs  will  be  at 
once  seen  by  examining  the  provincial  reve- 
nue «nd  population  returns,  where  we  find 
that  Che-kiang  and  Ki«ng-su,  aWiough  only 
equal  in  extent  to  one-fioUrteenth  of  the  area 
of  the  provincial  empire,  yet  >-ield  .above  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  revenue,  and  support  one- 
sixth  of  the  population. 

The  physicar geography  of  a  country  con- 
taining the  enormous  area  of  1,300,000  square 
miles,  and  embractncthe  parallels  of  20°  and 
40«»  N.  latitude  and  meridians  of  101®  and 
122®   of  E.   longitude,  is  necessarily   very 
varied;   but  investigations  into  this  subject 
are    much    simplified  by   regarding  China 
Proper  as  consisting  of  three  distipct  physical 
divisions — the  Mountainous  country,  the  Hill 
country,  and  the  Great  Plain.    Upon  exami- 
•  nation  of  a  map  of  China  it  will   be  found 
that  by  tracing  from  south  to  north  the  line 
which   indicates    the    110th   degree  of   E. 
longitude,  the  empire  will  have  been  divided 
into   two  almost  exactly  equal  parts,  each 
containing  an  area  of  above  600,000  square 
miles.    All  the  country  west  of  the  Hue  thus 
traced  is  mountainous  and  thinly  populated  ;  < 
eastward  of  this  line  the  land  slopes  towards  ' 
the  sea,  and  embraces  the  fertile  and  densely 
inhabited  provinces  containing  the  Plain  and 
Hill  countiT.    Nothing  so  clearly  points  out 
tbe  mariced  diflference  existing  in  the  resi>ect- 
.ivc  producing  power  of  Western  and  Eastern 
China  as  the  Government  returns  of  the 
provincial  population  and  reven^  for  the 
year  1847,  in  which  w©  find  that  ot^bf  a  total 
population  of  968  millions  the  wedtem  divi- 
sion above  indicated  only  supports  about  65 
milKons;   and  with  respect  to  rchrenne  tbe 
diif>toportion  k  still  greater,  for  the  amount 
acnl1»  tfa«  IntperidiiBdPrc^ineiai  treaauriea 


fW>nJ  tfee  eaatem  division  exceeds  above  seven- 
fold that  of  the  western.  This  excessive  dis- 
parity in  the  relative  conditions  of  the  empire, 
and  the  consequent  dependence  upon  the 
resources  of  the  seaboard  provinces,  have  a 
nK)st  detrimental  influence  upon  the  general 
welfare  of  the  nation. 

Tlie  Plain   occupies  the  greater  part  of 
North-Eastem   China,  and,  beginning  near 
the  Great  Wall,  it  extends  southward  to  the 
banks    of   the    Yang-tze-kiang,   varying  •  in 
breadth   betweeri   150   and  400   miles,  the 
whole  surface  being  approximately  estimated 
to  equal  210,000  square  miles.   That  portion 
lying  in  the  province  of  Chihle,  and  which 
supplies  the  more  immediate  wants  of  Pekin, 
is  dry  and  sandy,  and  produces  in  considerable 
abundance  wheat,  millet,  and  vegetables.  The 
Plain  as  it  widens  towards  the  south  becomes 
well-Vatered  by  the  numerous  rivers  and  lakes 
in  Kiang-su  and  Ngan-hui,  and  furnishes  in  a 
most  extraordinary  degree  quantities  of  grain, 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  tea ;  its  most  productive 
portion    lies  in   the  maritime    province  of 
Kiang-su,  and   has  the  advantage  of  being 
drained  by  the  Grand  Canal.    This  part  of 
tbe  Plain  is  especially  remarkable  for  the 
excessive  population  that  it  contains,  and,  in- 
credible as  It  may  appear,  there  is  unques- 
tionable proof  that  each  square  mile  in  Elang- 
su  supports  not  less  than  800  humati  lives. 
The  physicrf  character  of  the  Phiin  varies  in 
each  of  the  provinces  of  which  it  consists ;  in 
Shantung  its  level  is  considerably  above  that 
of  the  sea,  and  its  surface  is  undulating ;  as  it 
approaches  the  coast  it  becomes  low  and 
sometimes  swampy ;  near  its  southern  limits 
in  Ngan-hui  and  Hoo-peh  it  again  becomes 
undulating  and  dry,  with  the  exception  of 
that  part  adjacent  to  the  Yang-tze,  which  n 
subject  to  the  annual  overflow  of  that  river. 
The  Great  Plain  is  more  productive  and  moro 
densely  inhabited  than  any  other  equally 
extensive  portion  of  the  known  world,  and  to 
it  China  is  indebted  for  nearly  one  half  of  her 
population,  and  more  than  one  half  of  her 
wealth. 

The  hilly  country  may  be  loosely  defined 
as  consisting  of  that  part  of  China  senth  of 
the  Yang-tze-kiang  situated  between  the 
11 0th  degree  of  K  Iqngitade  and  the  sea; 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  produce  the  tea-plant,  - 
the  valleys  and  the  rich  soil  near  the  mouths 
of  the  southern  rivers  yield  large  crops  of 
rice,  and  the  borders  of  the  canals  and  inland 
streams  are  plentifully  lined  with  mulbeny- 
trees  in  the  silk  district^  and  with  fruit-trees 
in  the  provinces  ne«r  the  tropic.  The  whole 
of  thia  part  of  the  empire  is  amply  suppKed 
with  water  communication;  and  thus,  al- 
though the  swan^py  nature  of  the  rice 
diatriciB,  together  with  otherlocal  cauaee 
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hf^ve  hitherto  prev^oted  tha  coiMtrvotioa  o£ 
roads  Bufficiently  broad  for  wheeled  traffic, 
yet,  thauks  to  the  existing  network  of  caDaU 
and  rivers,  there  is  no  absence  of  good  and 
nooderately  rapid  means  of  transport. 

The  mountainous  country  consists  of  the, 
entire  inland  half  of  the  enapire,  and  has  for 
its  western  boundaries  the  lofty  and  sterjle 
table-lands  of  Tibet  and  the  sand  wastes  of 
Mongolia.  Long  ranges  of  naountaios  running 
in  parallel  lines  from  south  to  north  are  the 
principal  physical  features  pf  this  infertile 
country.  The  inhabitants  are  generally  poor, 
and  often  subject  to  much  privatioQ  and 
want ;  rice,  their  chief  article  of  fiood^  is  for 
the  most  part  imported  from  the  productive 
provinces  near  the  sea,  and  when  tnis  supply 
fails,  which  from  causes  out  of  control  is  too 
frequently  the  case,  they  suffer  ipuch^from 
severe  and  widclyi^spread  famine.  '  The 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  resident  in 
these  provinces  describe  roost  vividly  the 
miseries  c^  the  labouring  population  among 
whom  they  live,  I^  Szcnuen,  a  rast  pro- 
vince containing  an  area  equal  to  nearly  four 
times  that  of  England,  we  hear  of  mothers 
selling  their  children  into  slavery,  of  whole 
families  starved  to  death,  and  of  thousands 
subsisting  for  months  upon  liitle.  else  than 
such  nourishment  as  could  be  derived  from 
the  unnatural  combination  of  a  few  grains  of 
rice  with.roots  and  common  earth.  Shut  off 
by  Tibet  from  all  resources  on  their  western 
frontier,  the  natives  of  Sz-chuen  have  to  trust 
entirely  to  what  their  own  stubborn  soil  will, 
produce,  and  to  such  imports  as  they  can 
obtain  from  their  neighbours  to  the  eastward, 
and  these  imports  are  often  thinned  by  the 
inondatiops  of  the  Yang-tze-kiang  and  Hoang- 
ho,  or  by  those  desolating  insurrections  to 
which  the  whole  empire  haS|  of  late,  been  so 
constantly  subjected.* 

The  ipdusti*y  of  the  scattered  population 
of  the  western  provinces  is  chiefy  directed 
to. the  extraction  of  those  mineral  and  metal- 
lio  ores  .which  forn>  the  prii^cipal  wealth  of 
this  part  of  China,  tlie  most  important  being 
coal,  iron,  copper,  gold,  and  silvj^. 

The  co^l  that,  mavoly  supplies  the  sou^h  is 
chiefly  found  in  Sz-chuen.  The  Yang^tze  in 
its  course  througb  this  province  cuts  throng):^ 
a  succession  of  cross  ranges  of  h^ls  extending 
in' a  direction  almost  due  north  and  south  at 
right  angles  to  the  river.  ,  In  the  gorges  thus 
fof pied  narrow  horizontal  seams,  o?  coal,  ^v^- 
raging  from  three  to  five  feet  in  vhio)(pess^re 
laM  bare  upon  the  face  of  the  slopes.  The 
men  eii^ ployed  in  excavating  these  seams  do 
not  work  to  any  great  depth,  and,  are  usually 
Con\eT\i  wu\i  the  large  lumps  extracted  near 
ih«  surfacj^  This  coal  1^  been  found  to  be 
of  .a^  iufarior  kiud,  ai^  j^ll-atjaptcd.  for  .tb^ 


pprpown  of  afieaoi^v^sselm  Coal  W  also  oV 
tained,  but  not  to  any  great  ei^tent,  in  th9 
central  proyiixces  of  Kiang-si  andHoo-nan, 
but,  bein^  aUuost  exclusively  bituminous,  its 
use  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  supply  of  the 
distilleries  of  sam-shu,  a  strong  yellow  spirit 
extracted  from  rice,  of  which  there  is  a  ereat 
consumption  throughout  China..  Hankow, 
the  great  centre  of  the  native  inland  trade, 
and  from  its  position  necessarily  a  mostipi*, 
portant  commercial  city,  receives  from  tho 
coal  districts  moderate  cargoes  of  coal,  which 
are  aubsequently  distributed  amongst  the 
towns  and  villages  lying  adjacent  to  the 
Yang-^e  or  its  tributaries,  and  it  is  from 
Hankow  that  the  foreign  steamers  tradingon 
the  river  usually  obtain  their  supplies.  The 
engineers  of  these  steamers  state  that  the 
Chinese  coal  is,  with  the  tubular  boilers  now 
in  general  use,  apt  to  choke  the  tubes ;  that 
it  gives  out  great  quantities  of  thick  black 
smoke ;  and  that  it  is  very. rapidly  consumed : 
and  these  objections  are  not  met  by  any  suffi- 
ciently compensating  advantages  in  respect 
of  economy,  for  it  is  not  a  litUe  remarka}>le, 
considering  the  cheapness  of  labour,  that  the. 
price  of  this  native  coal  averages  twenty-six 
shillings  per  ton. 

In  the  north  a  coarse  kind  of  anthracite  ia 
obtained  from  Shansi,  and  is  much  used  in 
the  factories  and  foundries  of  that  province : 
small  quantities  of  this  coal  are  also  sent  to 
Tientsin  and  the  south.  The  total  amount 
at  present  raise^  in  these  northern  dis^icts, 
although  greater  than  that  obtained  in  S>- 
chuen  and  Hoo-nan,  is  still  very  incoosidera* 
ble,  not  exceeding  upon  the  average  half  « 
million  of  tons  annually  ;  but  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  it  will  be  from 
Shansi  that  the  best  coal  will  eventually  be 
obtaihed ;  and  as  the  inhabitants  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  working  of  mines  and  casting 
of  metals,  it  is  prouible  that,  this  province 
will  be  pre-eminent,  not  only  for  the  quality 
of  its  coal,  but  also  for  its  quantity. 

The  most  observable  particular  relative  to 
the  use  of  coal  in  China  is  the  insignificant 
quantity  consumed  by  the  people.  It  haa 
leen  estimated  from  reliable  data  that  thia 
consumption  does  not  annually  exceed  nine 
hundred  thousand  tons,  and  this  estimate  in«- 
eludes  what  is  used  in  the  foundries  and  dis- 
tilleries. Great  Britain,  with  less  than  one- 
twelfth  the  populatioiH  e^ceeda  China  iu  her 
^expenditure  of  cqal  in  the  proj^rtion  of 
seventy-five  to  one. 

In  theii;iousehoIds,both  in  the  North  ^^  ' 
South,  the  Chinese  rarely  use  fi?e  exc^t  for 
the  preparation  of  boiling  water  for  their  tea, 
.  or  for  the  cookjug  of  the  necessary  mealv 
and  for  th,efie  pprposea.a  portable  earthen- 
ware Ij^razier^d  A.|iiit|le  obarcoal.  arerfim^d  . 
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strSIcfent.  The  ^xplanatton  of  the  iligbt 
consnmptron  of  coat  lieft  in  the  simple  fact, 
that  to  the  majority  of  the  people  that  kind 
of  fael  is  all  bat  unknown.  In  the  agricul- 
tnral  districts  the  farmers  make  considerable 
MSB  of  their  reftise  roots  and  stalks,  and  at 
some  of  the  Northern  markets  compositions 
of  coal-dust  and  earthy  substance,  made  fnto 
sroaU  square  blocks,  are  exposed  fbr  sale  and 
find  purchasers  among  the  village  poor ;  but, 
in  a  general  sense,  the  fuel  almost  exclusively 
bnrnt  throughout  China  is  charcoal. 

Cousrderinff  the  violent  changes  of  tempe- 
rature to  which  their  country  is  peculiarly 
subject,  it  18  strange  that  the  Chinese  have 
not  adopted  some  satisfkclory  method  of  heait- 
ing  thetr  houses.   Whether  jn  the  cold  North 
or  burning  South,  they  build  precisely  upon 
the  san^e  plan,  and  utterlv  ignore  the  use  of 
chimneys  and  open  fire-places.    Some  of  the 
houses  in  Shantung  and  Chihle  have  in  the 
principal  sleepinjg  apartments  a  narrow  brick- 
casing,  inside  which  is  burnt  a  small  wood 
Hre,  the  upper  part  of  the  casrng  serving  the 
purpose  or  a.  bed-place;  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
people  are  conterjt  to  overcome  the  cold  of 
winter  by  the  unhealthy  but  economical  plan 
of  excluding  the  frftsh  air,  and  by  woaring 
"thickly  padded  clothing.     Thus,  so  far  as  the 
Chinese  themselves  are  concerned,  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  large  increase  in  their  pre- 
sent consumption  of  coal  would  be, likely  to 
take  place;  but,  now  that  foreign  steamers 
carry  cargoes  upon  their  principal  rivers,  they 
will  soon  discover  that  the  native  coal  is  like- 
ly to  become  valuable  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce.   This  fact,  when  clearly  ascertained, 
will  urge  the  inhabitants  of  the  coal  districts 
to  devote  more  Ikbour  to  their  work,  and, 
when  aided  by  the  mechanical  knowledge  of 
the  West,  we  may  expect  to  find  them  sop- 
ply  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
vessels  trading  on  the  China  Sea.     As  the 
seams  become  more  deeply  worked  the  coal 
will  be  of  a  better  quality  than  what  is  now 
produced,  and  will  grve  engineers  and  stokers 
less  cause  for  complaint. 

In  Shanaf,  the  province  that  supplies  the 
best  coal,  is  also  found  the  purest  iron-ore. 
The  methods  commonly  adopted  by  the 
Chinese  for  the  production  of  cast  and  malle- 
able iron,  although  in  some  respects'im perfect, 
evince  a  considerable  degree  of  skill.  The 
*  rough  ore  is  usually  found  in  nodales,  near 
the  suHkce  of  the  gro^nnd  ;  these,  after  being 
roughly  cleaned  of  all  earthy  substance,  are 
thrown  into  small  fiirnaces  capable  of  con- 
taining about  a  ton ;  with  the  ore  is  mixed 
ekher  '  charcoal  or  common  pit  coal  in  its 
Ordinary  6tate,  and  not,  as  in  England,  trans- 
formed into  coke.  The  iroti  when  melted  is 
nm  ottt  iht6  moulds  of  sand,  and  leil  to  cool. 


The  principal  objects  cast  ar6  cinerary  urny 
braziers,  incense-vases,  idols  for  the  Buddhist 
temples,  large  cooking  pans,  and  bells,  to- 
gether with  quantities  of  grotesque  and  intri- 
cate castings  useful  for  garden  or  household 
ornaments.  Guns  of  all  sizes  below  forty- 
two  pounders  are  also  cast,  bnt  with  less 
correctness  and  less  finish  than  should  be 
expected,  considering  the  length  of  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  art  of  gun-casting  was 
introduced  into  the  empire.  To  obtain 
malleable  iron  the  workmen  dig  in  the 
ffround  ne^t  the  furnaces  a  circular  space 
from  four  to  six  inches  deep,  and  several  feet 
in  diameter.  Round  this  space  is  bnilt  a 
wall  about  tTffro  feet  high.  The  iron  flows 
from  the  fumnce  into  this  reservoir,  and  is 
there  allowed  to  rest  for  several  minutes ; 
men  then  station  themselves  on  the  wall,  and 
with  thick  poles  rapidly  stir  the  molten  ' 
matter  at  their  feet  for  such  lime  as  experience 
has  taught  them  is  necessary.  As  the  iron 
cools,  some  of  the  workmen  separate  it  into 
small  rectangular  blocks,  others  work  it  into 
short  round  bars.  The  blocks  and  bars  are 
then  piled  up,  iind  eventualty  sent  away,  for 
sale  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  chieny  to 
Tientsin  and  HankoVr. 

In  the  manufacture  of  their  gun-barrels  the 
Chinese  have  of  tate  largely  employed  English 
^bar-iron,  which  they  find  to  be  much  more 
malleable  than  their  own,  and  in  consequencie 
of  this  fact  the  importation  of  foreign  iron  has 
within  the  last  few  years  considerably  in- 
creased. The  state  of  the  native  iron-trade 
is  not,  however,  such  as  to  give  cause  for  the 
opinion  that  the  import  of  foreign  iron  will 
continue  to  increase,  as  it  is  found  that  for  all 
purposes  of  ordinary  workmanship  and  all 
agricultural  and  fkrm  implements  the  Chinese 
iron  meets  all  the  requirements  of  the  people. 
In  its  Totigh  state  they  purchase  it  at  the 
moderate  rate  of  about  nine  shillings  per 
cwt,  and,  owiftg'  to  the  numbers  and  skill  of 
the  travelling  blacksmiths^  the  necessary  tools 
are  obtained  at  a  very  small  cost  The  total 
amount  of  iron  used  is,  as  compared  with 
what  is  used  by  European  iftations,  very  insig- 
nificant, for  the  Chinese  Jo  not  employ  rt 
except  where  absolutely  necessary ;  and  thus 
it  is  not  surprising  that  such  small  quantities 
are  found  stored  in  the  principal  cities.  The 
introduction  of  foreign  iron  is  chiefly  depen- 
dent upon  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  its  demand 
will  for  many  years  be  proportional  to  this 
want;  but  whenever  the  Chinese  are  enabled 
to  produce  wrought  iron  of  equal  quality  and 
cheapness,  they  will  return  to  their  constant 
rule  of  trusting  as  &r  as  possible  to  thehr  own 
native  resources. 

With  regard  to  the  relattive  importance  of 
the  precious  metals,  silver,  in  virtue  of  its 
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.  jTcnerai  nse  as  a  mediom  of  exchaojgfe^  hoWe 
the  first  rank.  It  is  priDcipally  obtaiqed  from 
some  mines  in  the  province  of  Yunnan,  near 
the  borders  of  Cochin  China ;  there  are  also 
said  to  be  extensive  Government  mines  in 
Shansi  and  Shantung,  but  our  information 
with  respect  to  them  is  at  present  incomplete, 
and  we  have  no  data  from  which  it  is  possible 
to  estimate  the  amount  extracted.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  judging  from  the  quantity 
used  and  exported,  that  the  mines  both  in 
the  north  and  south  are  rich  and  extensively 
worked.  Silver  is  brought  into  the  market 
in  variously  sized  ingots,  which  from  their 
shape  have  been  called  shoes*  These  ingots 
i^present  certain  fixed  weights  in  Taels,  and 
are  stamped,  as  a  guarantee  ^r  their  purity, 
with  the  names  of  the  chief  workmen  and 
bankers,  and  also  the  district  from  which  they 
are  sent,  and  the  year  in  which  they  are  cast* 
This  Sycee  silver,  so  called  from  the^combi na- 
tion of  two  Chinese  words  denoting  fineness, 
is  sold  by  weight,  and  in  all  transactions  of 
importance  is  almost  invariably  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  exchange.  The  indemnities 
for  the  late  wars  have  been  paid  in  this  form, 
and  it  is  in  Sycee  also  that  all  the  taxes  in 
money  are  collected,  and  forwarded  to  the 
provincial  or  imperial  treasuries. 

In  those  comfnercial  ports  now  open  to 
trade  the  ordinary  coinage  employed  in  the 
transactions  with  foreigners  are  Spanish  and 
Mexican  dollars.  These,  however,  as  they 
change  their  owners,  decrease  rapidly  in 
value,  in  consequence  of  the  Chinese  custom 
of  stamping  on  them  the  name  of  the  last 
possessor  or  some  other  mark  to  prove  their 
purity,  by  which  process  the  coin  in  the 
course  of  time  becomes  flattened,  and  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  the  silver  is  lost.  Eventually, 
when  the  original  Spanish  or  Mexican  stamps 
become  effaced,  and  the  dollars  are  no  longer 
recognisable^  they  are  broken  and  sold  by 
weight  to  the  money-changers,  and  subse- 
quently melted  down  into  bullion.  Dollars 
are  almost  entirely  ankpown  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  towns  and  villages  in  the 
interior,  whose  An|y  currency  consists  either 
of  copper  cash,  ^  pieces  of  pure  silver  valued 
according  to  weight. 

Gpld  is  obtained  from  Yunnan  and  Shansi, 
bot  not  to  any  great  extent.  The  streams 
in  the  firstruamed  province  and  in  Sa-chuen 
carry  with  them,  in  their  rapid  course  from 
their  sources  in  the  mountains  of  Tibet,  grains 
of  gold  in  sufficient  quantities  to  repay  the 
labour  of  the  gold-seekers  living  near  their 
banks.     The  most  important  of  these  streams 

•  *  The  Tiiel  is  a  ChineBe  tneasure  of  weight, 
which  in  silver  is  equal  in  value  to  about  six 
shillings  and  twopence  sterling.  The  shoes  vary 
in  wtiight  frqm  five  to  fijfty  taels. 


is  the  <  Eincha  kiang,'  or  *-Qokl«D-Sfiii<lad 
river.'  The  Kincha  takes  its  rise  anions  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Northero  Tibetan 
ranffe,  and  ita  course  through  Yunnan  and 
Si-cnuen  deposits  such  a'  considerable  nom- 
ber  of  grains  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
labour  in  the  western  portions  of  these  pro- 
vinces is  devoted  to  the  searching  of  its  sand- 
flats  and  rocky  crevices.  The  Kincha  after 
receiving  several  tributaries  changes  its  cha- 
racter and  name,  and  before  leaving  Sz-chaen 
becomes  the  well-known  river  Yang-tzc, 

Gold  is  not  employed  in  any  form  in  the 
currency  of  the  empire,  and  ita  use  is  chiefly 
confined  to  ornamental  purposes.     In  manj 
of  the  richer  Buddhist  temples  there  are  a  few 
^old  images  and  grotesque  figures,  and  at  the 
Tueii-min-yuen  Palace  there  were  found  se- 
veral ornaments  made  from  a  native  gold  of 
great  purity.     Among  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, especially  in  the  interior,  this  metal  ja 
almost  unknown.     The  Australian  and  Cali- 
fornian  emigrants  are,  however,  beginning  to 
create  a  change  in  this  respect ;  and  we  pear 
that  small  ingots  from  two  to  three  inches 
long,  and  containing  about  aijijiety-five  per 
cent  of  pure  gold,  are  being  sent  down  for 
export  from  the  North- Western  provinces. 

The  only  coin  that  is  universally  current 
and  well  understood  by  all  classes  is  the 
small  circular  copper  piece  called  tsien,  bet- 
ter known  by  foreigners  by  the  general  term 
cash.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  cop- 
per found  in  Yunnan  and  Kwangsi  is  em- 
ployed in  the  provincial  mints  for  the  pur- 
pose of  casting  this  money.  The  cash  are  • 
stamped  with  the  title  of  the  dynasty  and 
the  name  of  the  reigning  emperor,  and  are 
theoretically  supposed  to  he  pure  metal ;  hot 
they  are  invari.ably  so  much  debased  by  the 
admixture  of  iron  filings  and  sand  that  they 

f practically  lose  one-third  of  their  proper  va- 
ue.  The  Chinese  in  their  currency  adopt 
the  decimal  system.  Each  cash  has  in  the 
centre  a  small  square  hole,  through  which 
are  run  strings.  Ten  cash  thus  strung  toge- 
ther represent  one  candareen ;  ten  candareena 
are  called  one  mace  ;  and  ten  mace -are  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  value  of  one  tael  of 
silver.  At  present,  however,  the  cash  hate 
become  so  much  depreciated  that  fifteen  and 
even  sixteen  mace  are  usually  demanded  as 
an  equivalent  for  the  taeJ.  Amongst  a  peo- 
ple so  singularly  constituted  some  great  ad- 
vantages are  derived  fron^  the  general  use  of 
a  coin  of  such  slight  value  as  the  cash.  In 
European  markets  it  would  not  be  easy  tp 
find  any  equivalents  for  the  fifth  of  a  farthing.; 
but  in  China,  where  everything  is  sold  by 
weight — where  pork,  fish»  and  otnec.necowa- 
ries  are  cut  up  in  fragn^nts  according  to  the 
demand— ^ere  oannot  be  ajoy  cpin  ao  small 
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Alt  woqM  not  find  Ha  corre^nding'  tahe 
in  kind ;  «ih1  thns  the  labonror  or  tiraebatak 
go«8  to  market  with  his  string  of  cash,  and  is 
enabled  to  parchase  his  exact  modicum  of 
nee,  his  little  ration  of  vegetables,  the  hand- 
fol  of  fcroond-nnts,  and,  perhaps,  a  sqnare 
inch  of  fish  or  pork,  and  returns  home  to  en- 
joy a  varied  and  nutritioas  meal  at  the  small- 
est possible  cost  The  use  of  the  cash  is  also 
of  especial  advantage  among  the  crowded 
and  under-paid  working  classes  in  the  cities, 
as  it  enables  them  to  huj  precisely  and  ex- 
actly what  they  require,  even  to  a  single  nail. 
It  also  fixes  at  a  low  sum  the  price  of  porter- 
age and  water  transit  Next  to  coinage,  cop- 
per is  chi^y  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
manafaetqring  genes,  bells,  and  ornamental 
figures  or  vases;  it  is  also  mnch  used  in 
noaking  those  tripod  urns  in  which  are  kept 
the  ashes  of  the  incense-sticks  consumed  in 
the  pagodas  and  temples. 

Considering  the  well-known  energy  of  the 
people,  their  aptitude  for  labour,  and  the 
presumed  mineral  and  metallic  weidth  of  the 
empire,  the  results  obtained  from  the  work- 
ing ef  the  roiftes  fall  ranch  below  what  might 
have  been  reasonably  expected ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  Qovernment  are  contented 
to  receive,  as  the  annual  product  of  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  whole  of  the  mines,  the  compara- 
tively small  sum  of  700,000/.  sterling 

The  Chinese  have,  perhaps,  made  less  ad- 
vance in  the  various  ails  of  working  and  cast- 
ing metals  than  in  any  other  branch  of  in- 
dustry; they  nevertheless  deserve  even  in 
these   respects  more  credit  than  is  usually 

S'ven  to  them.  At  the  Taku  and  other  forts 
ordering  on  the  Pei-ho  there  were  found, 
placed  in  battery,  roanjr  most  accurately  cast 
brass  guns,  averaging  in  weight  from  nine  to 
eleven  tons,  or  more  than  double  that  of  the 
Armstrong  100-pounder.  These  guns  evi- 
denced most  careful  work ;  and  alUiough  of 
great  length,  they  exhibited  no  flaws,  and 
were  free  from  all  irregularities  of  sarface. 
Their  projectiles,  however,  are  not  equal  to 
the  guns,  for  they  have  hitherto  failed  in 
their  attem[^  to  cast  perfectly  spherical  shot, 
and  thus  the  practice  at  long  ranges  is  always 
necessarily  indifferent. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  China  war  it  was 
enrions  to  observe  how  rapidly  the  workmen 
in  the  north  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
knowledge  they  had  obtained  from  the  pos- 
session of  the  military  stores  belonging  to 
the  gunboats  sunk  in  the  Pei-ho  in  1859 ; 
the  raaaner  in  which  they  bad  imitated  our 
ttetal  shell-fuzes,  canister-shot,  and  other 
maHrielj  proved  no  slight'  degree  of  skill 
and  ingenuity.  The  most  remarkable  speci* 
Biens  of  woriemanship,  however,  which  thsi; 
war  prodaead  were  the  krge  Iron  staked 


which  barred  the  progress  of  the  gunboats 
in  1860.  These  were  not  only  models  of 
industry  and  strength,  but  were  also  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  porpose  for  which  th^ 
vfere  constructed.  In  proportion  with  their 
increasing  acquafntance  with  foreign  appli- 
ances for  war,  the  Chinese  will  unqnestionaoly 
improve  upon  their  present  methods  for  at- 
tack and  defence,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  will  ever  attain  to  any  great  military 
skill ;  the  genius  of  the  nation  is  essentially 
unwariike,  and  must  always  find  its  best  deve- 
lopment in  the  peaceful  operations  of  com- 
merce and  agriculture. 

In  that  section  of  the  book  of  ritual  laws 
which  treats  of  the  order  of  precedence, 
the  honourable  position  assigned  to  farmers 
and  field-labourers  is  a  signal  instance  of  the 
high  degree  of  importance  which  successive 
governments  have  attached  to  the  profession 
of  agriculture.  After  classing  the  natiooi 
under  the  four  principal  heads  of  Literati, 
Agriculturists,  Artisans^  and  Merchants,  the 
Tchouli  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  nine  re- 
lative ranks  of  the  working  classes.  Amongst 
these  the  first  place  of  honour  is  given  to 
the '  cultivators  of  those  grains-that  support  hu- 
man life ;'  next  in  precedence  are  the  *  garden- 
ers who  raise  leguminous  plants  and  rear  fruft- 
trees;'  the  remaining  seven  classes  succeed 
in  the  following  order — wood-cutters,  herds- 
men, artisans,  shopkeepers  and  traders,  legi- 
timate wives,  domestic  servants ;  and  ninthly 
and  lastly,  all  those  individuals  without  fixed 
professions  who  wait  for  hire. 

In  a  country  so  subject  to  sudden  fkmines 
and  destructive  inundations,  and  in  which  the 
population  closely  presses  upon  the  produc- 
tion, it  can  be  readily  understood  how  much 
the  attention  of  the  government  must  bte 
directed  to  the  state  of  agriculture,  and  in 
China  this  attention  is  the  more  necessary, 
because  a  famine  in  any  distant  province  is 
almost  invariably  followed  by  a  revolt ;  an6 
unless  the  misery  that  causes  the  local  insur- 
rection is  promptly  relieved  either  by  the 
supply  of  grain  from  an  adjoining  provinci, 
the  remission  of  the  land-tax,  or  some  other 
immediate  remedy,  the  disaffection  spreadi, 
the  insurgents  are  joined  by  those  lawl^ 
bands  of  discharged  soldiery  who  are  always 
iready  to  join  any  leader  who  will  give  them 
a  chance  for  plunder,  and  at  last,  unless 
strong  and  rapid  measures  are  adopted  to 
prevent  it,  the  local  insurrection  becomes  a 
very  serious  and  wide-spread  rebellion. 

The  comparatively  advanced  condition  <(f 
Chinese  farming  is  munly  due  to  the  law^ 
which  regulate  the  tenure  and  disposal  <^ 
landed  property.  These  laws,  although  mo- 
dified by  the  extension  of  the  empire  and  its 
increased  population,  retain  mach  thai  r^ 
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mindt  us  tbai  tli^  C!biQe80  were  origin^Iy  an 
unsettled  nomadic  race,  accostomed  to  groop 
themselves  into  independent  families  or  clans, 
each  subject  to  its  own  patriarcL  Two 
thousand  years  have  elapsed  since  China 
was  united,  as  at  present,  under  one  head, 
and  during  that  period  many  rebellious  and 
dynastic  revolutions  have  taken  place;  but 
fortunately  the  fiscal  and  territonal  laws  have 
practically  remained  almost  unchanged,  and 
the  social  condition  of  the  working  classes  baa 
not  been  subjected  to  unpopular  innovations. 

The  nation,  as  now  constituted,  consists  of 
a  nnmber  of  distinct  clans,  each  posi^essing 
tracts  of  land,  more  or  lesa  extensive,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  wealth  and  strength. 
In  some  instances  the  property  thus  held 
oomprehends  several  villages,  with  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  land,  and  in  others  the 
property  resolves  itself  into  a  simple  hamlet, 
with  a  few  adjoining  fields.  The  number  of 
persons  belonging  to  a  clan  varies  from  4wo  or 
three  hundred  to  several  thousands,  all  of 
whom  are  in  some  degree  related,  and  retain 
the  common  surname.  Land  is  held  as  free- 
hold, subject  to  an  annual  tax  amounting  to 
about  one-tenth  of  the  value  of  the  produce, 
the  government  reserving  to  themselves  the 
power  of  expelling  any  proprietor  who  fails 
m  paying  tnis  tax,  and  of  giving  his  land 
into  other  hands :  this  power  is,  however, 
rarely  exercised  except  under  extraordinary 
circumstances.  The  patriarchal  character  of 
all  Chinese  polity  is  especially  observable  in 
all  questions  relating  to  the  tenure  of  land ;  the 
most  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the  rights  of 
proprietors,  and  every  facility  is  given  to  ena- 
ble  them  to  retain  possession  of  their  ground. 
The  district  magistrates  have  stringent  orders 
not  to  disturb,  if  possible,  such  owners  as 
have  dwelt  upon  their  land  for  two  or  more 
generations,  and  on  no  account  whatever  are 
the  new  occupiers  allowed  to  remove  or  till 
(the  ground  within  a  certain  distance  from  the 
graves  of  the  families  of  their  predecessors. 

There  being  no  law  of  primogeniture,  the 
paternal  estate  descends  to  the  sons,  amongst 
whom  it  is  either  equally  divjded  or  nwie 
subject  to  such  arrangement  as  may  best 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  family.  The , 
jeldest  son  is  held,  in  a  great  degree,  responsi- 
ble to  the  magistrates  for  the  proper  cultiva- 
jkion  of  the  land,  and  therefore  ^ways  holds 
a  certain  influence  over  the  actions  of  his 
brothers.  In  no  case  are  daughters  permit- 
ted to  inherit:  the  Uw  strictly  prohibits 
women  from  succeeding  to  property  of  any 
description,  and  the  provision  for  their  main- 
tenance is  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of 
their  male  relatives. 

With  regard  to  deeds  of  sale  the  law  h 
yery  simple,  and  places  no  difficulties  in  the 


way  of  ordinary  transfer;  thcr^  mtU,  bMr- 
ever,  an  un^^f^^^^od  custom,  which  from  ks 
universal  [Mractice,  has  taken  the  character  of 
law,  that  prevents  an  owner  from  aelling  bU 
land  to  any  but  such  as  belong  to  hb  own 
clan.  The  regulations  affecting  naortgagies 
are  more  stringent ;  a  mortgagee,  before  his 
mortgage  is  valid,  must  take  possesaion  of  the 
land,  cultivate  it,  and  pay  the  caatomary 
taxes ;  the  original  holder  is  also  given  every 
assistance  to  enable  him  to  redeem  bis  land. 
As  A  genera}  rule,  whatever  may  be  the 
changes  caused  by  individual  povertj  or 
crime,  the  villages  with  the  dependent  fields 
are  occupied  by  their  respective  claoa  or  &- 
milies,  whose  members  support  each  other  in 
all  caaes  of  distress,  and  conseqiu^ntly  the 
owners  of  the  soil  are  bound  to  tjioir  pro- 
perty by  the  strongest  ties  of  interest  and 
affection^ 

The  system  of  small  tenures,  althougfi 
open  to  some  objections  with  respect  to  ^e 
fi^eneral  agricultural  interests  of  the  empire, 
has  the  advantage  of  making  each  proprietor 
exercise  his  utmost  ability  in  developing  thiO 
full  capacity  of  his  ground,  ^d  thug|  not- 
withstanding many  local  disadvantaged,  the 
Chinese  are  enabled  to  obtain  from  their 
land  most  satisfactory  results. 

In  the  rice  districts  of  the  South  the  farm- 
ers always  produce  two  good  crops  annually, 
and  it  i^not  unusual  for  the  fields  lying  adja- 
cent to  the  rivers  to  yield  five  crops  in  two 
years — a  most  important  result,  as  it  ia  upon 
the  r^ular  and  sufficient  supply  of  rico  Uiat 
entirely  depends  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
population. 

Kice  requires  an  abundant  supply  of  water, 
and  the  farmers,  therefore,  employ  every 
available  means  to  secure  for  their  fields  a 
free  and  ample  irrigation.  The  principal 
rice-producing  districts  are  in  the  South-Eaat- 
ern  provinces,  where  the  moist  clay  soil  of 
the  valleys,  helped  by  the  quickening  rays 
of  an  almost  tropical  sun,  yields  most  luxu- 
riant harvests. 

The  fields  are  prepared  for  the  first  crop 
in  the  early  spring ;  they  are  then  well 
flooded,  and  afterwards  carefully  ploughed. 
The  seeds,  after  being  soaked,  are  thickir 
sown  in  small  adjacent  patches  ,of  ground, 
which  have  been  previously  enriched  with 
liquid  manure  :  when  the  young  shoots  reach 
a  height  of  five  or  six  inches,  they  are  dug 
up  from  their  bed  and  transplanted  in  reo 
tangular  rows,  nine  or  ten  inches  apart,  intt 
the  fields  already  prG$>ared  for  their  recep^ 
tion.  The  labourers  employed  upon  tliif 
duty,  whether  men  or  women,  are  gen<A«lly 
.very  dexteroua  and  work, with  remark^# 
rapTdily,  six  penjons  being  aM«»  <^  an  aver 
idf^  to  plant  two  acres  '\u  a  dity. 
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Owkig  to  Um  hesvj  rains,  of  April  amd 
tbe  hot  Jiiite  sav,  the  rioe  ripees  qniekly, 
and  is  readj  for  eattiag  towards  tbe  end  of 
the  latter  month.  In  Maj  Ibe  farmen  pre- 
pare for  the  aeoond  crop  hy  pkntiiag,  as 
More,  thick  rows  of  seeds  in  weU^niaoDred 
patches ;  and  as  soon  as  the  flost  hanrest  is 
gathered  in,  the  lields  are  i^n  flooded  and 
pkxighed,  the  shoots  are  transplanted,  and 
the  second  crop  is  ripe  earlj  in  Noveiciber. 
In  the  Central  and  NoHh-Eastem  provinoas 
the  sadden  changes  of  temperature  and  the 
sherUiesf  of  aununer  are  i»n&vonrable  to  the 
powth  of  rice,  and  the  harvest  is  frequently 
insnfficteot  to  neet  the  requirements  of  the 
people*  North  of  the  Yang-tae*kiang  only 
one  CD^  ia  givwvrn  jn  the  year,  and  this  is 
Qsnally  sown  in  May  or  June  and  reaped 
in  October. 

The  terrace  onltivation,  in  wbkh  the  Chi- 
nese fisrasera  have  developed  their  greatest 
skill,  and  of  which  many  inconsistent  aecooots 
have  been  written,  is  simply  a  laborious  me- 
thod of  Qtihsing  the  ffrouad  on  the  hill 
slopes,  and  is  principally  confined  to  the 
ovfrpopulated  country  within  one  hoadred 
miles  of  the  eoasl.  liiese  slopes  are  pUinted 
with  nee,  sweet  potatoes,  and  other  vegeta- 
hies ;  and,  to  present  the  rains  washing  away 
the  earth  and  manure,  fiat  terraces  ate  made, 
oDe  above  the  other,  havii^  their  edges  gene- 
rsUy  protected  by  low  rough  walls.  Rice, 
because  deomnding  much  water,  is  grown 
upon  the  lower  terfaees ;  and  to  get  sufficient 
inigatioa  small  rivulets  are  diverted  from 
some  brook  or  spring  ;flowing  from  a  higher 
level  and  are  conducted  into  the  highest  ter- 
laoe,  and  from  thence,  having  performed  its 
work,  the  water  is  idlowed  to  flow  into  the 
terrace  below,  aind  so  on  to  the  base.  Where- 
eyer  the  means  of  watep^opply  are  not  sofB- 
cisnt  to  allow  of  this  system  being  followed, 
tbe  Chinese  are  most  ingenious  in  their  me- 
thods for  remedying  the  defect,  and  their 
common  fleld-pulnp  fot  raising  water  from 
one  level  to  anotl^er  is  so  simple  and  effi- 
cient, that  it  has  been  adopted  as  the  model 
for  the  chain-pumps  at  present  nniversally 
Qsed  in  our  ahlps  and  dockyards. 

Tbe  toil  undergone  in  producing  rice  is 
^xcesnvely  severe :  during  the  planting  and 
plonghing  season  the  labonrer  has  to  wade 
^  day  under  a  boming  sun  throagh  a  deep 
yielding  clay  soil  covered  with  several  inches 
^  fltsgnant  water.  The  wages,  however,  in 
^e  measure  repay  the  labour ;  he  reeeives 
^^\f  a  sum  of  nM>ney  equal  to  about  foqr- 
P«nos  halfpenny,  together  with  a  fixed  ratios 
<jfrice*of  an  equal  value.  This  scate  of 
^ge^  smonnliBg  to  above  five  shillings  peir 
^^k,  njnst  be  considered  high  in  a  country 
^^ere  labour  ia  so  cheap,  and  where  the -best 


Tiee*grDiripg  laud  ia  let  for  so  moderate  an 
annual  rent  as  twenty^one  or  twenty-five  shil- 
litgi  per  acre.  The  average  paoduce  ia  esti- 
matea  at  neaiiy  dSOO  lbs.  an  acre,  and  the 
prioe  of  the  grain,  although  dependent  npou 
the  Northetn  demand^  ia,  as  a  rule,  about 
eighteen  shillings  a  cwt 

Some  approKimate  notion  of  the  enormods 
amount  of  rice  consumed  in  China  will  be 
obtained  upon  recollecting  that  it  forms  the 
principal  article  of  food  in  every  househokl 
throughout  the  em|»re,  and  that  its  trausport 
to  the  north  and  west  is  by  &r  the  most  im- 
portant element  of  the  native  junk  trade. 
The  dne  execntion  of  that  law  which  requires 
that  a  portion  of  rice  eqnal  to  about  one*: 
tenth  of  the  produce  should  he  set  aside  ^and 
forwarded  as  a  tax  in  ki»d  to  the  provincial 
and  imperial  granaries,  alone  demands  con- 
siderable water  oarriaoe,  aa  is  ftilly  shown  by 
the  crowds  of  well-laden  junks  that  annually 

Eroeeed  northward  mtk'  the  imperial  grain ; 
ut  in  addition  to  this  necessary  transport  the 
desire  of  gain^  especially  in  tiroes  of  distress, 
impels  the  sontbem  fitrmers  to  embark  large 
cargoes  (m  speculation,  and  forward  them  to 
those  districts  where  want  forces  the  inhabi- 
tants to  pay  exorbitant  prices. 

The  government  give  their  gravest  consi- 
deration to  all  subjects  relating  to  the  euki- 
Tation  and  shipment  of  rice ;  every  possible 
care  is  taken  to  ensure  that  the  water  commu- 
nication is  kept  open,  and  that  nothing  should 
interfere  with  the  due  shipping  or  »toring  of 
the  grain.  That  portion  reserved  in  the 
granaries  of  the  provincial  capitals  is  intend- 
ed to  meet  Jtny  exceptional  local  wants,  and 
to  supply  the  poor  and  blind ;  it  is  also  ap- 
plied, if  required,  to  ailment  the  deficient 
resources  of  such  adjacent  provinces  as  may 
be  suffering  frooi  famine. 

The  rice  harvest  is,  in  fact,  the  most  mo- 
mentons  question  with  which  the  £mperor 
and  hia  officials  have  to  deal,  for  npda  its 
abundance  or  failure  depends,  not  only  the 
wel&re  of  the  people,  biTt  also  in  a  great 
measure  the  existence  of  the  government 
In  China  evefything  yields  to  the  imperious 
necessity  for  providing  food  for  sn  oveiw 
whelming  populataon,  and  tiierefore  more 
attention  is  paid  to  the  cdttire  of  the  various 
graiaa,  such  as  rioe  cr  wheat  (the  latter  of 
which  is  chiefly  prodnced  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  plain),  than  to  any  other  Wanoh 
of  agriculture.  Next  in  order,  however,  to 
this  necessary  food,  the  minds  of  the  land- 
owners are  directed  to  the  remunerative 
growth  of  the  cotton  and  tea  plants,  and 
also,  ia  a  test  degree,  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
mo^rry^tfee. 

Cotton  isgroWn  in  all  the  central  provineesi 
but  {Principally  in  C^-kiang  and  Kiang-sv. 
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7[liere  are  two  kinds,  the  white  and  the  yd- 
low,  and  it  is  from  the  latter  that  is  produced 
the  strong  •and  darable  material  which  has 
bj  foreignen  been  called  Nankin  cloth,  and 
^m  which,  when  djed  blue,  is  made  the 
ordinary  dress  worn  by  all  the  labouring 
classes.  According  to  the  accounts  of  native 
historians  it  appears  that  cotton  was  not  cul- 
tivated until  the  thirteenth  century;  and 
that,  although  it  was  brought  into  the  empire 
'  as  an  article  of  tribute,  the  Chinese  did  not 
begin  to  plant  the  seeds  or  mannfa^ure  the 
material  until  the  close  of  the  Sni^  dynasty, 
A.D.  1281.  Partly  owinc  to  the  exceeding 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  also  to  ita  advantage- 
ous position  near  the  banks  of  navigable 
rivers,  the  country  surrounding  Shanghae  is 
£nnons  boUi  for  the  4|uality  and  the  quantity 
of  the  cotton  that  it  produces.  The  seeds 
are  planted  early  in  Aprils  shortly  before  the 
celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Tombs,  the  land 
having  been  previously  prepai^ed  by  tfaorou^ 
ploughing  and  manuring.  The  seeds  are 
carried  by  the  sowers  in  baskets^  and  scatter- 
ed broadcast  over  the  ground,  and  either  sim- 
ply trodden  in  or  covered  over  wit^  handfuls 
of  earth,  and  rolled  with  a  heavy  wooden 
roller.  The  rains  which  fail  at  this  time  of 
the  year  and  the  succeeding  hot  summer 
cause  vegetation  to  proceed  with  great  vigour ; 
the  shoots  spring  up  rapidly,  and  the  plants 
begin  to  flower  early  m  August  In  the 
autumn,  as  the  pods  begin  to  burst,  the  pick- 
ers go  into  the  fields  and  gather  the  cotton  ; 
for  which  work — the  stature  of  the  plant  be- 
ing low,  not  averaging  above  two  feet  high- 
<— ^children  are  found  to  be  best  adapted. 

In  the  beautiful  valleys  of  Ghe-kiang  pro- 
vince and  in  the  Ohusan  archipelago  this 
cotton-gathering  presents  an  interesting  and 
instructive  instance  of  the  peculiariy  patriar- 
<dial  character  of  the  agrioulturwts.  The 
ium%  are  invariably  small,  and  ^e  worked 
by  the  proprietors  and  their  immediate  faoii- 
lies.  In  the  warm  September  evenings  the 
elders  go  out  into  their  fields  to  wal^  the 
little  children  at  work;  and  among  these 
eiders  are  usually  to  be  found  thcioul  gray- 
hahred  grandfathers,  who  have  taken  part  in 
or  watched  over  many  similar  gatherings,  and 
have  seen  stored  in  the  adjoining  haras  the 
produce  of  some  threescore  or  fourscore 
years.  The  children  work  with  that  seal 
which  is  coneeqnent  upon  the  knowledge 
of  a  personal  interest  in  the  result,  and  the 
«rop  is  quickly  gathered.  In  their  haste 
open  pods  are  frequently  overlooked,  a  cir* 
cnmstance  of  whiod  tiie  native  writer  of  au 
essay  upon  cotton  euhivatton  condescends  to 
remind  them.  '  Look  back,'  he  writes  sOoie^ 
what  poetically,  Mook  back  on  the  part 
which  you  hay<a  ieft^  and  you  will  find  Uiat 


more  pods  have  of>ened;  yoa  wiH  discover 
white  pods  on  the  part  over  whioli  your  fset 
have  travelled.'  The  cottea  when  brought  into 
the  farmyard  is  spread  upon  reed  bttrdles  and 
thoroagfaiy  dried.    It  is  then  separated  from 
the  seeds,  and  when  perfectly  freed,  or,^  as  it 
is  termed,  cleaned,  a  portion  ia  placed   aside 
for  familjTuse,  and  the  remainder  ia  pnt  into 
large  sacks,  and  sent  for  sale  to  the  nearest 
town,  where  the  merchants  store  it  in  ware- 
houses, and  supply  the  general  demand.     In 
each  of  the  homesteads  scattered   over  the 
cotton  districts  is  contained  all  the  vartoos 
machinery  required  for  converting  raw  cotton 
into  cloth  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  in  China  alone 
that  it  happens  that  the  farmers  make  their 
fi:armentfi  from  the  produce  of  their  own  land. 
When  the  crop  is  gathered,  all  the  family, 
especially  the  women  and  young  girls,  set  to 
wofk  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving;  and 
from  their  homo-spun  material   they   make 
strong  working  clothes,  well  fitted  for  the 
purposes  of  lal^ur.    By  thus  manufacturing 
nis  own  cloth  the  thril'ty  farmer  is  enabled  to 
employ  his  whole  household  useflilly   and 
economically  throughout  the  yean     During 
the  season  between  October  and  April  the 
men  and  boys  are  employed  in  ploughinff, 
manuring,  and  preparing  the  land  for  a  freSn. 
crop,  or,  as  is  very  usual,  in  sowing  an  in- 
termediate crop  c^  wheat  or  other  useful 
grain ;  and  during  the  same  period  the  wo- 
men are  working  nard  in  the  house  at  their 
spinning-wheels,  and  producing,  not  only  suf- 
ficient cloth  for  their  own  itamilies,  but  also 
such  a  surplus  as  will  go  far  to  supply  the 
wants  of  their  non-cotten-growing  neigh  boars. 

The  same  system  of  small  tenures  and  indi- 
vidual farming  that  we  have  observed  in  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  is  also  pursued  in  the  tea 
districts.  Each  farmer  grows  on  his  narrow 
patch  of  hill-side  ground  some  few  scores  of 
tea-shrubs,  whose  leaves  he  either  picks  and 
cures  for  home  use,  or  picks  and  sells  to  his 
more  commercially  disposed  neighbours.  The 
regular  tea4nerchants  who  supply  the  home 
and  foreign  markets,  generally  obtain  their 
tea  through  local  agentis  who  go  into  the 
villages  and  farm-houses  and  buy  up  the  sov- 
plus  produce  of  each  proprietor. 

It  appears  that  the  tea-plant  was  not  known 
in  China  until  about  the  fourth  century,  an4 
that  tea  was  not  introduced  into  general  use 
before  the  early  part  of  the  ninth,  when  the 
Government  strongly  recommended  the  infh*- 
sion  of  the  leaf  with  boiling  water,  as  a  means 
of  preventing  the  numerous  diseases  which 
were  created  by  the  excessively  bad  qtialitj 
of   the    unmixed    water    ordinarily '  drunk; 


*Che-kiaDg  cotton  yields  from  $e^en  to'nia^ 
pounds  in  twenty:  near  Shanghae  and  Soo  chow 
the  preporikm  Is  a  little  nKjre^&voiumUe. 
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JProia *&# Q  xxp%o  tlie  p»o>enl  tine  tea  (If  wd 
^lEcept  the  oocMional  986  of  the  ipirit  dislilM 
frotm  rice)  it  the  only  beverage  drunk  in  all 
JkoQseholda  throoghoot  the  empiie;  and  to 
auch  an  exteat  bat  this  exclusive  use  of  tea 
reached,  that  commoD  cold  water  is  a  liquid 
£rom  which  erery  veil-ceoditioned  Chinaman 
ahrink%  with  the  utmoet  repugnaaoe. 

The  tea*pliiDt  is  cultivated  more  or  \em  in 
all  the  central  and  Eastern  provinces,  but  the 
principal  tea^growing  districts  are  in  the 
maritime  provinces  of  Fokien«  Che-kiang,  and 
Kiang-eu,  and  on  the  western  hills  of  Kwang- 

tUDg. 

The  fanners  put  the  seeds  into  the  ground 
IB.  the  early  apnng^and  first  distribute  them 
Uiickly  in  small  beds,  where  they  remain  for 
nine  or  twelve  months,  until  the  shrubs  have 
reached  about  the  height  of  an  English  foot ; 
they  are  then  transmuted  and  placed  in 
TOWS  three  or  four  feet  apart  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  farmer  sows  the  seed  at  the 
proper  distances,  and  allows  the  shrub  to 
^pow  and  remain  in  its  pkce,  without  under- 
going the  transplanting  process :  but  this  plan 
ja  not  usual. 

The  shrubs  produce  young  leaves  fit  k>T 
gaUiering  when  between  two  and  three  years 
oidf  arrive  at  their  full  size  when  six  or  seven 
years  old,  and,  if  treated  with  xare,  continue 
to  yield  tea-leaves  for  ten  or  fifteen  years; 
they  are  then  dug  up  and  destroyed,  and 
their  place  is  occupied  by  a  fresh  plantation. 
There  are  generally  four  distinct  gatherings 
or  crops  taken  in  each  year ;  the  first  occurs 
in  April,  when  the  leaves  are  acaroe  and 
young,  and  are  supposed  to  produce  the  foest 
flavoured  tea ;  the  second,  and,  with  respect 
to  quantity,  principal  gathering,  takes  place 
in  May;  another  smaller  cropjs  picked  in 
July ;  and,  lastly,  in  August  the  shrub  under- 
goes its  l^est  gleaning,  and,  as  the  leaves  are 
then  iai|;e  and  coarse,  this  crop  is  eonsidered 
veiy  inferior,  and  is  applied  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  poorer  labouring  classes.  The 
most  necessary  requisites  for  the  proper  cul^ 
vation  of  the  tearshrnb  are  good  draini^ 
moderate  moisture,  and  a  ri<^  sandy  earth, 
eontatning  a  fair  proportion  of   vegetable 
mould.    These  requirements  are  best  obtain- 
ed on  the  slopes  of  hills ;  and  although  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  tea  to  be  grown  upon 
high  level  lands^  yet  the  farmer  always  pr^rs 
a  geuUe  slope,  and  thus  the  billy  country  in 
the  sonth^eaatem  provinces  is  found  to  "be 
be^  adapted  for  its  production.* 

*  For  ioloniMition  rwpsoting  the  methods  adopts^ 
for  tolliDg  spd  onriog  the  leaves  and  pfeparing  them 
for  the  foreign  msrketa,  our  readers  are  referred  to 
t^  iAterestiDg  aqd  valuable  aeo^ant  given  by  Mr. 
fpitone  in  M  work  on  the  'Tea  Countries  of 
Odoa.* 


Upon  an  average  it  is  estimated  that  eoe 
thouaaad  square  yards  of  ground  are  en- 
ployed  to  raise  from  three  hnndred  to  four 
hundred  plants,  and  eaeh  of  these  plants  will 
annually  produce  six  ounces  of  tea-loaves.  In 
some  fortunately  situated  plantations  where 
the  shrub  grows  to  an  unusual  siie,  the  annual 
yield  exceeds  double  or  treble  this  amount ; 
but,  taking  good  with  indifferent,  six  ounoes 
are  found  to  be  the  average  quantity  gathered. 

During  the  tea-seasoti  the  ]aboor<?  picking 
the  leaves  is  principally  performed  by  the 
women  and  children  attached  to  the  fsurms ; 
but  whenever  hired  labourers  are  employed, 
each  is  supposed  to  pick  about  thirteen  pounds 
daily,  for  which  work  is  received  a  small 
supply  of  rice,  together  with  a  string  of 
copper  cash  equal  in  value  to  about  three 
pence  sterling. 

Upon  considering  the  time  and  ingenuity 
employed  through  the  various  process^  be- 
fore the  leaf  is  ready  for  use  as  tea,  it  is  nota 
little  remarkable,  and  proves  the  general  cheap- 
ness of  labour  aad  economy  of  traosit^  that  the 
dealers  in  the  southern  provinces  are  able  to 
supply  very  fair  Congou  tea  to  their  poorer 
eusfiomers  at  the  moderate  rate  of  S^d.  per  lb. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  gradual  increase 
in  the  price  of  this  tea,  which  is  that  drunk 
by  the  majority  of  Europeans,  from  the  mo- 
ment it  leaves  its  native  hills  until  it  reaches 
the  retail  dealer  in  an  English  ip^hige,  who 
sells  it  at  twelve  times  its  original  cost  It  is 
calcnlated  that  the  agents  wha  act  for  the 
merehants  obtain  ordinary  Congou  for  about 
four  taek  per  picul,  or  2^.  per  lb.  Before 
this  tea  reaches  the  shipping  port  it  has  to 
undergo  charges  for  cliest^,  packing,  carriage, 
and  inland  custom  dues,  together  with  other 
extra  'expenses,  so  that  on  arrival  at  such  a 
port  as  Foo-chow  or  Slianghae  the  total  cost 
per  picul  has  reached  above  seven  taels ;  then 
thei'e  is  to  be  paid  the  export  duty,  which 
amounts  to  the  somewhat  excessive  charge  of 
2^  taels.  Thus  the  tea,  by  the  time  it  is  put 
into  the  holds  of  tbe  ships,  has  cost  the  mer- 
ehant,  exclusive  of  shipping  and  waterage 
expenses,  nearly  ten  taok  per  picul,  or  about 
sixpence  per  lb.  To  this  has  to  be  added  the 
freight  charge  from  China  to  England,  the 
wharfage  and  warehouse  expenses,  the  duty, 
now  reduced  to  one  shilling,  the  profit  of  the 
wholesale  dealer,  the  expense  of  delivery  to 
the  country,  and  lastly^  the  profit  of  the  retail 
dei^,  who  supplies  Jktt  village  customers  for 
three  shillings  what  is  sup]?ied  by  the  Chi^ 
nese  dealers  to  their  customers  for  about  three 
pence. 

The  original  price  paid  by  agents  to  culti- 
vators varies  apconling  to  the  nature  of  the 
tea,  that  of  the  finer  kinds  reaching  as  high 
as  four  pence,  4>r  even  five  pence  pa«  lb«;  mi 
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4M  the  ^xpeotes  and  dirtm  are  lAi<  laaie  as 
opon  Um  loMer  priced  teas,  they  yield  abetter 
profit  to  ^e  exporten. 

The  export  of  tea  from  China  to  the  United 
Eiogdom  daring  the  year  ld62  was  one 
hundred  and  ei^t  niillioBs,'five  hundred  and 
twenty-ihree  thoneand  Ib&f  of  wfaioh  remark- 
^le  quantity  ei^ty-one  uillions  .were  re- 
eorred  for  onr'own  eonsninption,  the  remain- 
der being  re«exported  to  sopply  the  Conti- 
nental  demands*  It  is  ihvts  evident  that 
Ohifia  m net  be  considerably  benefited  by  this 
item  of  foreign  trade,  not  only  throngh  the 
customs  duties  that  she  levies,  but  also  became 
^f  the  nambers  ofher  inhabitants  who  thereby 
obtain  employment  Of  these  we  may  instance 
the  carpenters,  plumbers,  and  painters,  who 
prepare  the  boxes  and  tea-chestis,  the  porters 
and  watermen  who  transport  them,  and  the 
numerous  men,  women,  and  children  employed 
in  gathering,  drying,  and  sorting  the  leaves. 
But  although  some  important  benefits  do 
eertainly  accrue  to  the  Chinese  from  the  tea- 
trade,  we  should  be  carefiil  not  to  over-estimate 
them,  and  remember  that  the  export  is  but  a 
fractional  part  of  what  is  used  in  the  home 
consumption,  and  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
foreign  demand,  although  it  mi^t  cause  in 
certain  districts  temporary  distress,  would  not 
inflict  any  eerious  injury  npon  the  internal 
prosperity  of  the  empire. 

Tea,  wi^  the  Chinese,  holds  a  position 
corresponding  with  that  of  rioe ;  the  latter  is 
the  great  staple  of  food,  and  the  former  is  the 
ireauent  and  necessary  beverage  of  every 
individual,  rich  or  poor,  throughout  the 
coontry.  A  stranger,  whether  wandering 
in  crowded  cities  or  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, will  find  in  every  house,  and  at  all 
liours  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  a  fragrant 
cup  of  tea  ready  for  his  acceptance ;  and  near 
the  roads  or  canal-banks  he  may  freqaently 
observe  those  wayside  tea-houses,  evidencing 
I  the  foreUiougfat  and  charity  of  their  builders, 
wherein  he  or  the  weary  coolie  may  quench 
their  thirst  free  of  charge. 

Tea  is  drunk  at  all  meals  at  freqnent  inter- 
nals during  the  day,  at  fanrily  or  village 
meetings,  and  at  local  or  State  ceremonies ; 
and  to  ensure  freshness  and  purity  it  is  taken 
in  small  quantities,  very  weak  and  without 
milk  or  sugar.  The  stalks  and  refuse  of  the 
plant  are  pressed  into  small  sqaare  cakes  and 
•ent  into  Mongolia  and  Manchuria,  and  are 
there  eaten  as  food  b^  the  wandering  Tartars, 
or  by  the  Coolies  living  near  tlie  trading  sta- 
tions on  the  Arooor.f 


*  Tb«  export  of  tea  from  China  to  Oontinsotal 
Eerope  direct  it  very  triflin^^  not  ezoeeding  one  or 
two  cargoes,  or  about  one  million  pouoda  aimaally. 

f  The  names  given  to  the  different  teas  that  are 
exported  are^navafly  derived  from  their  sppetranee 


Hiere  are  no  data  upon  4hich  to  We  dn 
accmiite  estimate  of  the  nmnber  of  pounds  of 
tea  consumed  in  the  Ohinese  empire,  but  it  !s 
probable  that  an  approximation  to  the  tni& 
may  be  obtained  by  assuming  the  connimp- 
tion  to  equal  one  thousand  millions. 

In  the  production  of  silk  the  Chinese  do 
not,  as  regards  quality,  compete  favourably 
with  the  French  or  Italians,  and  their  best 
samples  do  not  obtain  so  good  a  price  in  En- 
ropean  markets  as  those  forwarded  from  the 
South  of  France  \  but,  although  thus  inferior 
in  quality,  the  abundant  supply  that  China  is 
able  to  yield  must  always  make  her  silk^trade 
most  important  and  necessary. 

For  the  growth  of  their  mulberry-trees  the 
cultivators  usually  scteet  the  land  adjacent  to 
canals  or  streamlets,  as  ther^  find  that  such 
situation  is  the  most  advanmgeons  fbr  insur- 
ing a  good  crop  of  leaves.  The  trees  vary 
in  siae  and  appearance  according  to  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  are  grown  :  those  in  the 
Southern  provinces  are  small  and  low,  par- 
taking the  character  of  a  shrub ;  but  in  the 
more  fiavour^d  Central  provinces  they  are  d- 
lowed  to  reach  a  height  of  from  six  to  nine 
feet — a  height  within  reAch  of  the  hands  of 
the  leaf-gatherers. 

The  best  silk-distritts  lie  in  that  part  of  the 
Great  Plain  containing  portions  of  the  four 
provinces  of  Hoo-peh,  Che-kiang,  Kiang-sn, 
and  Ngan-hui — provinces  which  are  amply 
supplied  with  water  both  ft-om  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  possess  the  central  silk-markets  of 
Soo-ohow  and  Hoo-chow,  together  with  the 
export  cities  Shanghae  and  Ningpo. 

The  formers  retain,  the  production  of  silk 
ent^ly  in  their  own  hands  {  each  grows  his 
own  trees,  keeps  his  own  silkworms,  arid, 
aided  by  bis  household,  prepares  for  sale  h» 
own  packets  of  raw  silk ;  and  large  fiarms  or 
attendant  manufactories  are  unknown. 

During  the  season  the  market-towtis  are 
thronged  with  the  farmers  and  their  wives, 
who  come  in  to  dispose  of  their  silk  to  the 
wholesale  n>ercbants;  after  the  nsual  wran- 
gling and  pretended  olijections  which  form  snch 
an  indispensable  part  in  all  the  trading  trhns- 
aotions  of  these  loquacious  people,'  nie  sifk 
is  submitted  to  the  examination  of  tfhe  io- 

or  place  of  culture;  thus,  Souchong,  or  •Siau- 
chnng/  means  'little  plant*  Hyson  is  derivetl 
from  Yn'teieii,    *  before  the  rains,'    or  Hi*eban, 

*  iloDrisbisg  spring,'  from  the  fa»i  «r  the  leave^ 
hein^  gathered   early*      Pekoe  it  from  'P«ec<ik' 

*  wliite-bairs,'  because  the  very  young  leaves  from 
which  this  tea  is  made  hare  a  white  down  ui>on 
them.  Bohea  is  derived  ftom  the  &a-i  hiHs.  wtiere 
ibk  tea  is  prodaeed.*-^Ki(i«  'Middle  Kiogdom/ 
efaap.xiT.  ^ 

CoDffon  is  said  to  be  a  eorrupdon  ftom  Ktiog-foo 
—wore  or  labour — ^beeanse  its  leaves,  in  their  pre- 
paration, are  sutjeeted  to  fr^uent  rubbings. 
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guided  in  thoir  |mrcbMe«i  find  wka  prcynoiiMce 
Ueir  final  deciston  upon  its  valye^  Tbe  mw 
lilk,  when  boi^gbty  u  csarried  inUfitprehQQMf^ 
tod  there  suited  and  ma4e  op  inW  liog^  piur* 
celsi  which  are  eTentnallj  sent  into  the  prin- 
dpal  oomraerGia)  oitie«  afid  told  W  the  .nall?e 
or  foreign  nterebant  at  prioea  Taryiag  fram 
twel?e  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  hoodred  taels 
wevrbt,  or  from  160  to  370  dollars  per  ew4» 

Th^  silk  export  to  Sorope  hm  of  late  been 
Tery  steady,  und  baa  averaged  during  the  laat 
fooTTeaiB  aboat  ei^hty^two  thoosaod  bales, 
or  avore  eight  million  pounds  i^mually^  of 
which  the  greater  portion  is  shipped  in  Eag* 
lish  vessel*  asid  imported  to  the  United  King- 
dom. Silk  in  lesaer  quantities  is  also  em* 
barked  in  Frenck  and  Aiperkan  shipe^  and, 
ia  fact,  constitutes  the  pdooipal  article  of 
trsde  witk  the  first-nanved  nation,  but  the 
English  have  lately  made  such  advances  in 
their  commercial  strength  that  the  exporta- 
tion has  practically  almost  entirely  faUen  inte 
their  handa,  and  Continental  Europe  ia  con- 
tent to  receive  the  greater,  part  of  its  silk 
from  Great  Britain,  whose  re^iport  ia  the 
year  1862  waa  58,200  bales,  the  total  import 
daring  the  same  year  being  78,500  bales. 

China  muat  always  hold  a  prominent  peai- 
ties  with  respect  to  the  trade  in  silk,  bec^auae 
she  is  able  to  produce  vast  quantitiss  in  short 
spaces  of  time  and  at  the  most  naoderate 
co6( ;  the  fertility  of  tke  Plain,  the  energy  of 
the  fanners,  and  the^  chei^ness  and  abun- 
dance of  laboor,  must  always  make  it  impossi- 
ble tor  any  other  country  to  compete  with  her 
with  the  slightest  hope  of  success. 

^yhefiever  the  resouroes  of  the  Chinese 
empire  have  come  under  the  consideration  of 
forngnesB,  the  nature  of  h^  exports  has  had 
tb^  e&ct  of  causing  tbemi  to  give  nndue 
weight  to  qnestions  relatrog  to  tea  and  silk, 
Mxl  China  ia  too  frequently  regarded  merely 
saa  country  that  exports  tea  <a  silk  and  koBh 
ports  opium  and  cotton  goods.  It  should 
dqW  however,  be  forgotten  mat  these  imports 
^  exports  have  but  a  slight  iniaaace  upon 
^  general  condition  of  that  empire^  and 
^&ct  but  a  small  proportien  of  its  inhahi- 
^^  and  that  by  far  Uie  greater  part  of  the 
cultivated  land  is  employed  ia  the  necessary 
PTodaction  of  ibodr-^such  food  as  will  meet 
the  imperious  demand  of  an  excessive  pq>u- 
istion.  ^ 

!Die  ngriGultnrisIa,  in  tbeir  deaire  to  deve^ 
'opto  tb#utmpst  extent  the  life-eapporting 
abilities  of  tbeir  land,  hlure  found  it.  ad- 
^lasble  to  confine  tbeir  attention  to  tke  cultir 
nation  of.  grain  <aad. vegetable^  an4  do  not 
^t  aside  any  part  of  tb^  gfomid  for  graaiiig 
P*)9>eses^  there  not  being,  as  far  m  we  knov, 


sijib  grai^-seedi  I^  Ibwls,  and  ducks 
supply  the  animal  food  of  nine4e«ths  of  &e 
people ;  the  pigs  are  ltd  ftom  the  revise  of 
the  benee  or  fiirm,  the  fowls  obtain  their  sup- 
plies from  a  like  source,  and  the  ducks  are 
driven  from  field  to  field,  or  landed  from 
boats  on  the  rivei4)anks,  and  so  find  for 
theoMelves  the  means  of  support.  Fish  are 
also  a  f)rominent  foature  ia  the  markets,  and 
the  bays  and  rivers  yield*  them- in  abundanoe. 
The  many  clever  and  patient  nethcde  adopter 
ed  for  catching  these  fish*-af  which  we  may 
instance  the  well*ktiown  cermorantfisbing  ef 
the  NcMTth,  and  the  moonl%ht  bay^fiehing  in 
the  8outh^-are  amongst  the  pvoofa  of  the 
peculiar  ingennitv  and  perseverance  attached 
to  the  Chinese  diaracter.  'Oiea  are  scarce, 
and  near  the  treaty-ports  are  raised  prinei- 
paily  for  ihe  purpose  of  meeting  the  demand 
of  the  foreign  rewdents  and  shipping ;  m  th# 
rice  distriMs  the  wateivbuflyo  is  invumbly 
employed  for  the  necessary  ploughing,  it  be- 
ing found  that  this  animaly  from  its  strojigth 
and  habits^  is  the  most  useful  and  eeonomica)* 

Upon  all  points  relating  to  forinieg  the 
Chinese  are  a  keenly-ealouiatingy  nwtter-of- 
faot  people;  nothing  with  them  is  lost  er 
cast  aside ;  and  in  manuring  the  land,  as  in 
seleetifig  the  seeds,  everything  is  made  sub- 
ordinate to  the  consideration  of  what  vrili 
support  roost  human  heings  and  yiekl  the 
greatest  profit 

It  is  m  the  various  conditions  of  f^oul- 
tural  life  that  this  people  appear  to  the  great- 
est advantage^  Thrifty  and  indostrions  by 
nature,  -domestic  and  social  through  the  cha- 
racter ef  their  institutions,  the  farmers  and 
labouring  peadiantry  present  the  uniform  spec- 
tacle of  a  oentented,  gentle,  and  hospitable 
race«  Taught  by  early  edncatson  and  custoM 
to  esteem  parental  authority,  the  youths  and 
children  are  obedient  and  unassuming,  and 
thus  are  to  be  seen  ia  each  househoid  the 
aged  and  the  young  Hving  together  in  roost  ad- 
minahle  harmony,  and  h^nd  to  each  other  by ' 
the  powerful  ties  of  nmtnal  interestand  respect 

UpcMt  investigating  the  naimre  and  magni- 
tude of  the  inland  trafiic  of  the  empire,  the 
very  exteneive  means  of  water-oomnnuaTea^ 
tion  and  its  almost  e^ekisive  use  for  alt  pui^ 
poses  of  transport  will  at  once  arrest  atten- 
tion* China  is  fortunate  in  possessing  a 
great  length  of  seaboard  containing  many 
good  harbours  and  vrell^s&elteBed  bays,  on 
whose  shores  are  raised  a  hardy,  energetic^ 
and  skilful  raoe  of  sailors*  This  seaboard  is 
connected  with  the  interior  by  freqneot  broad 
and  navjgahle  rivers,  «p  whoso  streamB  the 
heairily-lsSen  junks « can  safely  steer  their 
CQUfSe  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  discbarge 
their,  cargoes  at  thecoromeroial  towns  lying 
ediacent  to  the  buik%  and  thte  main  arteH^ 
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rM  are  otnoeclied  with  each  oHMr  by  %  ne^ 
work  of  trHmtiurieS)  creeks,  and  oanals  to  an 
extent  elsewhere  unparalleied. 

The  meet  important  trading  rivers  are  the 
YfAg-tae,  with  its  tributary,  the  Han;  the 
Min,  npon  who«e  banks  is  situated  the  treaty 
city  Foo-cbow;  the  Pei,  which  connects 
Tientsin  and  the  trade  of  Pekin  with  the  sea; 
the  Yung,  withi.its  treaty  port  Ningpo ;  and 
lastly,  the  West,  North,  and  East  Rivers, 
whose  waters  meet  near  Canton,  and  from 
thence  discharge  their  united  volume  into  the 
sea  around  Macao  and  fiongkong.  The 
Hoang-ho  or  Yellow  River  is  not  only  useless 
for  all  commercial  purposes,  but  has  a  disas* 
tnous  influence  over  the  ibrtanes  of  the  peo- 
ple iivinff  near  its  banks.  The  rapidity  and 
waywardness  of  the  stream,  its  liability  to 
burst  its  banks  and  flood  the  country,  and 
the  amount  of  revenue  annually  employed  in 
the  attempt  to  keep  it  within  bounds,  have 
rightly  earned  for  this  river  the  name  of  *  the 
grief  ^of  the  sens  of  Hona.'  The  breaking 
away  a  few  years  past  of  a  portion  of  the 
northern  bank  has  caused  a  remarkable 
change  in  the  course  of  the  river,  and  its  er* 
,ratic  waters  flow  no  longer  into  the  Yellow 
'Sea,  but  find  their  outlet  in  the  gulf  of  Pe- 
chili.  This  change  has  had  a  most  detrimen- 
tal effect  npon  the  surrounding  country,  and ' 
has  materially  impaired  the  usefulness  of  the 
Grand  Canal. 

That  most  important  river,  the  Yang'-tze, 
differs  totally  in  its  effect  upon  the  country 
from  its  rival  the  Hoang-ho,  and  to  it  the 
Chinese  are  indebted  for  much  of  their  pros^ 
perity.  From  its  rise  in  the  Tibetan  moun- 
tains, as  far  as  Central  Si-chueTt,  the  river  is 
known  as  the  Eineha,  or  *  Golden  Sanded  ;* 
bat  before  leaving  Ss-chuen  it  is  called  the 
*  Yang^tze'  or  *  Son  of  the  Ocean,'  which 
name  it  retains  throughout  the  remainder  of 
its  length.  From  source  to  mouth  the  dis- 
tance in  a  straight  line  is  1850  miles,  and  the 
whole  length  is  estimated  to  equal  2900 
miles.  In  this  long  course  it  is  swelled  by 
the  watets  of  the  Tung-ting  and  Poyang 
Lakes,  and  receives  many  tributaries,  ot 
which  the  principal  is  the  Han,  the  great 
trading  river  which  connects  the  Nortiiern 
and  l^nthem  provinces,  and  has  situated  at 
its  junction  with  the  Yang-txe  the  well-known 
commercial  city  of  Hankow.  From  Hankow 
the  Yang-tze  rolls  seaward,  with  broadening 
banks,  trough  the  fertile  provinces  of  the 
plain,  and  met  passing  successively  Ein- 
liang,  Nankiuy  and  Ohin-kiang,  it  reeeii^es 
the  watecs  of  the  Wooeung,  laden  with  the 
foreign  ships  from  Shangnae,  and  thenee 
di«ehai|[es  its  vast  volume  into  the  China  8«a, 
whose  waters  it  discolours  for  above  one 
hiMdredl  miles  ftom  its  mootli^ 


With  respect  to  the  extent  t4  basin  drain- 
ed, the  Yangtze  approximates:  In   magnitude 
to  the  Amazon,  Ganges,  and  Missisaippi ;  but 
these  rivers  Kre  much  inferior  irt  their  capa- 
bilities' /br  navigation.      The  flrat  rapids  on 
the  Yang-tze-kiang  Occur  a  few  miles  above 
a  city  of  the  seootid  rank,  named  I-chan^ 
situated  neaf  the  entrance  of  the  Tnonntafn- 
ous  region  of  Sz-chuen,  and  distant  by  river 
from  the  sea  above  eleven    hnndred  Eng- 
lish statute  miles,  and  np  to  this  point  the 
main  channel  has  a  minimum  d^pth  at  low 
water  of  not  less  than  eighteen  feet.     In  order 
that  the  extent  of  inland  communieatipn  thus 
open  may  be  well  understood,  we  will  take  as 
an  example  the  case  of  ^  well-laden  English 
ship  of  fifteen  hundred  tons  leaving  this  comi- 
try  with  exports  for  the  interior  of  Ohioa. 
Such  a  ship,  upon  arrival  at  the  month  of  t^e 
Yang-tee,  would  probably  proceed  to  Sbang- 
hae  and  transfer  her  cargo  to  vessels  rfegnlarly 
trading  on  the  river ;  but  it  would  be  possible 
for  her  to  keep  on  her  course  until  wHbin 
sight  of  the  British  Consnl's  flag  waving  on 
the  heights  of  Chin-kiang,  at  which  port,  14i 
miles  above  Shanghae,  she  would  be  pernifl^ 
ted  to  trade.    Proceeding  onwards  and  pass- 
ing Nankin,  the  old  capital  of  the  Ming  dy- 
nasty and  present  head-quarters  of  the  Tae- 
pings,  she  would  arrive  at  Kiu-kiang,  a  city 
placed  at  the  junction  of  the  Poyang  Lake, 
419  miles  from  Shanghae,  and  where  the 
union  jack  would  again  denote  the  presence 
of  a  consul.      This  treaty  port,  although  at 
present,owing  to  exceptional  circumstances,  in 
an  unflourishing  condition,  must,  by  the  miftre 
fact  of  its  situation  at  the  entrance  of  the  tea 
and  silk  districts  and  its  direct  commdnica- 
tion  with  the  southern   ports,  become  even- 
tually of  great  importance.    Hankow,  the  last 
consular  station  on  the  Yang-tee,  and  distaiit 
from  the  sea  590  miles,  would  be  the  next 
port  reached,  and  here  the  foreign  vessel 
would  find  herself  in  the  centre  of  inland  traif- 
fio  and  surrounded  by  thousands  of  jtinks 
congregated  from  alt  parts  of  the  country.  At 
Hankow  her  commercial  voyage  would  cease ; 
but  the  noble  river  would  permit  her,  if  no* 
oessary,  again  to  proceed  upwards  and  con- 
tinue her  eoUTse  without  difficulty  as  fkr  as 
I-chang,  the  Hmit  of  the  navigable  Yang-l«e, 
where  her  progress  would  be  finally  arreted, 
and  an  Bnglish  crew  might  regard  with  Won- 
der the  distant  ranges  of  bleak  hills  which 
mark  ^e  entrance  of  the  unfertile  and  thinly- 
inhabited  province  of  S>-chuen,  and  observe 
with  pride  their  ship  swinging  to  an  anchor 
dropped  beyond  the  heart  of  a  great  empire, 
at  a  difltance  of  990  g^ographieal  or  1180 
rtatute  miles  from  l^e  coast 

The  Si-kiang  and  Pei-ho,  reapeotively  it 
tba  S^QiiMra  a«<^Nonh«ai  extremities,  ut  - 
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tW  riren  ftnlriaff  next  hi  importairae*  Tbe 
litter  is  navi^Ue  £»r  bomlU  oraft  aa  far  m 
Tmtau ;  bat  it  haa  tba  double  disadvantage 
of  being  froaaa  over  between  tlie  moDtl^  of 
November  and  March,  aod  of  having  at  ita 
eitniice  a  bar,  which  at  the  highest  springa 
hat  not  above  twelve  feet  of  water  over  it 
Hie  Si-kiang  or  Western  River  has  lately 
been  explored  by  our  surveyors,  and  is  found 
to  be  navigable  for  vessels  of  less  than  sixteen 
iiB<l  drsngbt  of  water  for  nearly  one  hundred 
miles  fr^  ita  mouth,  and  light  shallow 
atesmera  might  penetrate  as  &r  as  the  pro- 
▼inee  of  Kwang-si.  If  the  proposed  overland 
eeomnieatiofi  between  Rangoon  and  Can- 
too  ibould  ever  be  practically  adopted^  the 
Si-kiang  will  oarry  mooh  of  the  mntnal  pro- 
dietioDs,  and  in  that  case  become  a  river  of 
eomiderable  utility.  At  present  its  trade  is 
moch  impeded  by  numerous  bands  of  insure 
geete,  who  infest  the  surrounding  country 
aid  pillage  or  destroy  whatever  f^ls  within 
tbdr  grasp.  The  Si*kiang  differs  from  other 
Chinese  rivers  in  the  cleameas  and  pnrity  of 
itiwatersi  and  the  population  living  near  the 
btnks  are  exceptionally  free  from  cutaneous 
dinrdera :  nuich  of  the  ad^iniog  land  is  de> 
voted  to  the  ^x>wth  of  the  sugar^^ane^  and 
the  river  is  principally  used  for  carrying  this 
produce,  together  with  rafte  of  timber  from 
the  Kwangsi  forests,  to  the  markets  of  Can- 
too.  With  respect  to  the  rivers  Min  and 
Yoig,  which  connect  with  the  sea  the  treaty 
ports  Foo-chow  and  Ning-po,  it  may  bo  ob» 
lerred  that  their  importance,  as  far  as  foreign 
interests  are  coBcemed,  will  diminish  as  fresh 
tnsiy  porta  are  opened  and  more  advan- 
tsfeoos  routes  become  available ;  but  they 
nmit  always  be  most  serviceable  for  native 
conmerce,  and  contribute  in  no  slight  degree 
to  the  remarkable  fertility  and  beautiful  sce> 
nerr  of  the  districts  through  which  they  pass. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  official  returns, 
tbe  extent  of  the  native  coast  and  inland 
tnde  can  only  be  judged  from  the  number  of 
pb  that  are  observed  carrying  or  discharge 
i%  cargoes,  and  this  number  is  sufilciefitly 
gKst  to  lc»d  to  the  presumption  that  the 
tnffic  inthe  rivere  and  harbours  is  even  more 
cooeidefable  than  what  might  have  been  de- 
doeed  from  the  known  population  and  capa- 
Utiea  of  the  empire ;  and  if  the  total  ton- 
Dsge  of  the  junks  now  employed  on  the  China 
^  lakee,  and  rivers  conld  be  rightly  esti- 
^'•todi  it  would  be  probably  found  to  equal, 
^■otexeeedf  that  of  the  combined  jnercan* 
^inariaeofEiwope. 

h  their  export  and  import  junk  trade  the 
^^^nm  confine  themselves  to  8iam,  Japan, 
^in-China,  and  the  adjacent  islands  of  the 
"U^  Archipelago.  The  outward  cargoes 
pn^opally  consist  of  ulks»  eotton  fOod%  te% 


roetal%  and  oonmon  crockery ;  emigrants  to 
Singapore,  Manila,  and  other  ports^  are  also 
embarked  in  considerable  numbers  from  the 
overcrowded  maritime  provinces.  For  the 
return  voyage  the  junks  load  with  grain,  pep* 
per,  betel-nuts,  rattans,  edible  btrds^e^  J^o* 
Of  late  years  mueh  of  this  island  trade  has  * 
been  conducted  by  foreign  shipping,  and  so 
long  as  the  Chinese  continue  to  build  upon 
their  present  models,  this  gradual  disuse  of 
junks  is  likely  to  eonUnue ;  their  bluff  bows 
and  fliit  floors  are  onsuited  to  heavy  seas,  and 
the  knowledge  of  this  fact  teaches  the  pilots 
to  keep,  as  much  as  possible,  within  sight  of 
land :  the  voyages  are,  therefore,  necessarily 
tedious,  and  the  cheapness  of  freight  or  pas- 
sage hardly  compensates  for  loss  of  time.  A 
similar  reasoning  has  led  to  the  opinion  that 
the  coasdng-trade  will,  belbre  long,  be  exda- 
sively  carried  in  foreign  holds:  the  cir- 
cumstances are,  however,  very  different,  and 
the  light  draught  and  managejible  qualities  of 
the  junks,  tc^thet  with  the  local  knowledge 
of  their  masters,  must  for  nciany  years  ensure 
their  general  use  for  that  purpose.  The 
coasting-jnnks  are  generally  vessels  between 
two  hundred  and  five  hundred  tons  burden, 
and  are  manned  by  a  skilful  but  superstitious 
and  timorous  crew  :  the  pilots,  pretending  to 
tittle  knowledge  of  navigation  beyond  the  use 
of  the  compass,  seldom  lose  sight  of  the 
shore,  and  upon  the  approach  of  night  an- 
chor under  some  protecting  headland — a  pre- 
caution most  advisable  on  a  coast  possessing 
no  lighthouses  or  landmarks.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  delay^  the  pilots,  through  their 
acquaintance  with  the  prevailing  winds  aod 
local  tides,  make  rapid  passages,  and  rarely 
fail  in  conducting  the  junks  under  their  charge 
safe  to  the  harbour  to  which  they  are  bound* 
The  chief  danger-  that  owners  of  .cai^ 
have  to  oonsider  is  that  arising  from  the  pro*- 
valence  of  piracy  ;  and  to  guard  i^ainst  this 
the  lai^  junks  that  sail  from  or  to  the  south- 
ern ports  are  armed  with  a  few  pieces  of  can- 
non of  small  calibre,  and  the  crew  are  sup- 
plied with  speans  gingalls,  and  shields.  It  ia 
found  that  vessels  thus  armed,  and  in  com- 
pany with  others,  are  seldom  attacked  ;  and 
if,  on  proceeding  to  the  north,  they  arrive 
safely  above  the  latitude  of  the  Chusan 
Islands,  their  further  voyage  is  secure,  as 
piracy  is  almost  unknown  upon  the  northern 
seaboard.  The  cargoes  consist  principally  ^ 
sugar,  tea*  silk,  cotton,  mats,  oil,  salt,  vcge- 
tablea,  fiah,  and  ^rain.  Rice  is  also  shipped 
in  large  quantities,  as  the  present  difficulty 
of  tranait  by  the  Grand  Canal  haa  obliged  the 
authorities  to  permit  its  transport  by  sea« 
The  rivers  and  canals  of  China  represent  the 
high  roads .  of  Borope,  and  the  trade  upon 
them  is  conse^oenUy.  o£  a  vtrj  vemd  d»|. 
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toription,  and  hu  ta  meet  Ae  itkoU  4eflnati4 
of  the  interion  A  detailed  aeeotmt  ef  tie 
nature  and  eiteot  of  tbe  commercial  trana- 
aetions  of  a  popabtion  nanbering  neariy 
400,000,000  wonld  be  tediooa  and  umiecea- 
sarjy  espeeiallj  as  that  popalatioa  ia  of  a 
pra-eminentlj  trading  character,  and  deligfatB 
ingamUing  and  baigaioing)  and  ali  tbe  mi- 
nor details  of  petty  barter.  That  tbe  nam- 
bars  of  junks  and  other  river  craft  motrt  be 
eaortnoas  may  be  readily  admitted ;  but  even 
after  all  doe  allowance  is  made,  the  total  ton- 
n^e  of  the  native  f  eets  that  "daily  arrive  or 
sail  in  or  from  our  treaty  ports  surpasses  the 
most  wide  calcalatioa.  Seven  thonsand  j  unks 
annually  drop  their  anchors  abreast  of  the 
city  of  Shanghae.  For  Hankow  this  num- 
ber may  fairly  be  qoadrapled :  and  the  crowds 
of  vessels  that  incessantly  sail  to  and  fro  upon 
the  waters  of  Cai^n  and  the  soathent  naari- 
tiroe  provinces  are  almost  beyond  computa- 
tion. 

It  has  been  a  constant  subject  for  surprise 
to  manufaotnrers  in  Great  Britain  that  the 
export  trade  to  China  has  not  increased  in 
such  degree  as  the  number  and  known  com-^ 
mercial  disposition  of  the  people  would  justly 
lead  them  to  expect  They  were  aware  of 
the  extent  of  the  trade  with  India,  and  pre- 
sumed that  with  equal  &cilities  for  eommicree 
tbe  advantages  of  the  China  trade  would  be 
proportionally  greater.  This  natural  deduc- 
tion has  been  proved  erroneous,  and  the  error 
has  arisen,  not  fVom  over-estimation  of  the 
commercial  capabilities  of  the  empire^  but 
solely  from  a  misconcep^n  of  the  character 
and  wants  of  the  people.  Previous  to  the 
first  war  our  export  trade  was  exclu^vely  con- 
fined to  Canton  and  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  merchants  explained  its  stag- 
nation by  the  absence  of  available  means  for 
supplying  the  Chinese  with  the  goods  which 
they  were  supposed  to  so  ardently  desire. 
At  this  time  fbreigners  were  treated  by  the 
officials  with  insi^erable  arrogance  or  con- 
tempt ;  vexatious  hindrances  were  placed  in 
tbe  way  of  trade ;  and,  in  isustf  the  general 
state  of  OUT  commercial  and  political  rela- 
tions was  altogether  nnntisiactory.  The 
diaputes  arising  from  the  opium  traffic 
brought  matters  to  a  erisiS)  and  at  last  it  was 
comprehended,  both  by  the  European  ooii>- 
manity  at  Canton,  and  the  Home  GK>veni- 
ms«t,  that  E  war  was  necessary  in  order  to 
open  the  country  and  place  our  commence 
upon  an  equitable  footing.  The  w«r  took 
place,  and  it  r0>wlted  that  we  obtained  per- 
mission to  trade  fireely  at  five  important 
ports,  and  were  ceded  an  iskind,  upon  which 
w«  established  a  strong  military  force,  and 
erected  naval  and  mereantih  storebonsee. 
No#,  the%  is  the  4ime,  thwi^t  tbe  Man* 


cheater  raaiii]fkelm*«rt,  fbr    oar   exports  to 
pOQr  into  China,  anid  cargo  npon    carg»  df 
cottoti  and  other  goods  were   aeivt  out   by 
them  in*  t^e  expectation  of  findttig  a   laige 
demand  and  of  realising  amplo  pro6t.    The 
result  was  most  disappointing.     For  die  two 
years  eucoeeding  the  signatttre  of  the  treaty 
the  nove^y  of  our  goods  created  an  excep- 
tional demand;  and  in  1845  the  value  of  oar 
exports  reached  the  sum  of  2,^^4,827/.  ster* 
ling,  a  value  which,  althougfa  fhr  ezeeediag 
ihSi  of  earlier  years,  was  comparatirely  insig- 
nificant   But  subseqnentiy  to  1S45,  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  Chinese  abated,  and  io  1859,  a 
year  remarkable  for  widely-^read  peace  aad 
commercial  competition^  the  wbo4o  vaiae  of 
our  exports  to  Cliina    only   amooBted    to 
1,918,244/.  steriing;   whilst  tAioae  to  India 
for  the  same  year  were  valued  at  nearly 
8,000,0001 

Our  merchants  had  then  the  diflScutt  duty 
of  explaining  the  apparently  inexplicable  ano* 
maly  of  India,  with  a  population  less  than 
one-fonrth  of  that  of  China,  consnnaing  above 
fomr  times  the  amount  of  exporta,  and  agaia 
the  IsoH  was  ascribed  to  the  abaence  of  suf- 
ficient free  ports,  and  to  the  reatrictions  of 
the  Chinese  Government    It  waa  demanded 
that  the  Tang-tsc-kiang  and  tbe  commercial 
towns  of  the  interior  should  be  open  to  trade, 
that  British  agents  should  have  permission  to 
trav^  in  all  parts  of  the  country^  that  a  re- 
presentative should  be  fltationed  at  Pektii, 
and  that   a    comprehensive    and    equitable 
treaty  of  commerce  should   be  ratified  and 
carried  into  execution.    These  propositions 
required  another  war,  for  which  the  aeixure 
of  the  lorcha  ^  Arrow,'  in  1850,  afforded  a 
cause;   and  at    its  conclusion  a  treaty  was 
obtained,  which  was  sufficiently  advanta^ 
oua  to  satisfy  all  requirements.*     Tbe  wide 
extension  of  our  general  relatione  with  China 
has  in  a  great  measure  compensated  for  the 
expenses  and  inconvenience  of  the^war,  but 
the  result  with  respect  to  demand  wr  our  ex- 
ports has  not  fulfilled  expectation.    The  Chi- 
nese have  not  evinced  any  partienhtr  desire 
to  purchase  the  proffered  goode;  and  the 
disproportion  between  tbe  Indian  and  the 
Chinese  consumption,  although  less  than  m 
preceding    years,  is  still  very  remarkably 
All  these  miseateulalions  have  been  caused 
by  the  abeence  of  real  knowledge  of  the 
wants  and  habits  of  the  people.      If  these 
had  been  more  cleariy  understood,  and  if 
proper  justice  had   in   earlier  years   beea 
awarded    to   the  energetic  and  sol^4^iant 
character  oi  ^e  nat]<m,  many  gnrve  errois 


*  Including  th«  thre#  pprts  oa  the  Yoog'tce- 
kiang  we  have  now  thirieen  ports  open  to  our 
trade,  of  which  the  moat  profitable  are  Hankow, 
ahaa^fbas,  aad  Cshunu      '  r^  T 
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wwid  hmv  bMii  vrd6/$i^Mi  favor  ^•ovfti- 
arj  loMM  woald  have  beea  deplored* 

Wb6D  oar  exports  were  firit  iotrodaoed 
iato  the  iiiarketo  of  the  iolerior  oar  mtBQiiM- 
tareis  were  anrprieed  to  find  tb«t,  iiiUe»d  of 
meeting  with  «  large  demand  for  their  cottoa 
and  other  goode  ftt)oi,  as  they  had  ima^iied, 
a  pec^le  aiuiioas  to  obtain  the  benefits  aocru- 
»g  to  them  throQgh  the  foreiga  free-trade^ 
they  were  abeoloteiy  oompoting^-and  for 
■ome  years  eomp^ng  at  a  loss — with  a  da- 
tioA  of  cotton-growers  and  traders,  who  were 
equally  anxious  to  obtaiin  a  sale  for  their 
own  native  goods.  In  this  race  the  advan- 
tages were  more  equally  distriboted  than  was 
then  genendiy  supposed.  The  British  maiia- 
fcetnrer  had  in  his  Csvoor  maehineir  with  all 
ita  i^pUanoes  for  ensuring  a  gooJ^  rapidly- 
iiMule«  and  cheap  material ;  but  the  Chinese 
grew  their  own  cotton,  and,  although  much 
tune  was  lost  by  them  iu  manufacturing  the 
oioth,  the  disadvantage  was  in  some  measure 
compensated  by  the  cheapness  of  labour.  It 
therefore  bi^>peDed  that,  although  the  native 
pnrohasers  were  offered  foreign  cloths  at  an 
Qnoanally  low  pric^  a  material  better  suited  to 
their  wants  was  offered  by  their  own  pro- 
dnoers  at  a  prioe  almost  as  low,  and  was  so 
l^soerally  preferred  that  our  merchants  were 
ID  many  cases  obliged  to  part  with  their  goods 
aA  a  ruinously  cheap  rate. 

The  Chinese  are  a  people  keenly  alive  to 
their  own  interests,  and  although  partaking 
of  many  of  the  peculiar  vices  and  character- 
istics of  other  Asiatics,  they  stand  alone  in 
respect  of  energy  and  desire  for  accu'mula- 
tioD.  The  remarkable  extent  in  which  they 
possess  these  qualities  is  not  only  observable 
in  their  own  country,  but  also  in  those  to 
which  they  emigrate ;  and  in  all  the  Malayan 
archipelago  their  laborious  character  has  al- 
ready obtained  for  them  a  pr^pondeimting  in- 
fluenee. 

With  those  persevering  and  self-acquiring 

Jualitiea  Sur  me^Qhan^  were  at  the  close  of 
lie  first  war  rudely  and  unexpectedly  brought 
in  contact  The  Chinese  were  willing  to  part 
with  their  tea  or  silk  in  exchange  for  the 
Spanish  dollars  so  abundantly  supplied  to 
them,  but  they  were  not  equally  willing  to 
allow  foreign  productions  to  supersede  weir 
own,  and  consequently  the  exports  to  China 
fell  mooh  below  the*  most  nooderate  estimates. 
Borne  years  have  elapsed  since  this  first  oon»- 
net^n,  and,  fortuaatety  for  the  balance  of 
iMiUion,  the  yiioportion  between  the  exports 
and  importa  is  less  unequal ;  but  even  at  the 
present  time,  if  it  were  npt  for  the  opium 
traffic,  the  excess  of  the  Chinese  exports  over 
Boropean  imports  would  have  a  decidedly 
detrimental  aotion'  upon  our  trade. 
In  IMO — the  year  we  select  for  example^ 
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b^eeaoie  it  muuediatelr  pieceded  the  war  b^ 
tween  the  Federal  and  Confederate  States  of 
America,  and  the  consequent  steppage  of  our 
usual  supply  of  raw  cotton — the  value  of  our 
legal  trade  with  China  was  as  follows : — Im*  ^ 
porU  to  United  Kingdom,  9,328,764/.;  exp 
ports  from  ditto,  ^318,036/. ;  thus  proving  a 
balance  against  the  United  Kingdom  of  over 
4,000,00^.  sterling.  Of  the  above  imports 
tea  represents  6,601,894/.,  and  silk  2,335,168/., 
or  together  nearly  9,000,000/.  Of  the  ex-, 
ports  cotton  represents  a  value  of  8,567,776/.; 
woollens,  868,103/.;  and  hardware,  cutlery, 
glass,  and  other  gopds  complete  the  total 
amount  Looking  at  these  statistics  it  will  be 
seen  that  our  commerce  almost  resolves  itseU 
into  exporting  cotton  goods,  and  importing 
tea  and  silk.  The  prospects  of  advance  in . 
our  export  trade  are  therefore  much  depen* 
dent  upon  the  demand  for  cotton  cloth,  a  de- 
mand which  has  never ,  been  urgent,  aod 
which,  under  present  circumstances,  is  not 
likely  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  expeo*. 
tations  of  the  exporters. 

The  Chinese  are  a  cotton-consuming  peo^ 
pie,  for  the  majority  of  the  men,  womeoy. 
and  children  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  cbthe 
themselves  exclusively  with  cotton  frocks  and , 
trousers.  The  cotton  cloth  expended  in 
making  thia  native  clothing  is  estimated  to 
represent  a  value  of  175,000,000/.  per  anr 
num.  The  average  annual  value  of  our  cot- 
ton imports  during  the  last  ten  years  is  not 
i^uite  2,000,000/.,  which  shows  the  consumer, 
tion  of  native  and  foreign  cottona  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  former  in  the  proportion  of 
nearly  ninety  to  one.  In  accounting  for  thia 
remarkable  disproportion  it  tnpst  be  reool* 
lected  that  our  exports  previous  to  1843  were . 
too  insignificant  to  deserve  notice ;  that  for 
several  preceding  hundred  years  the  Chinese . 
had  been  wearing  cotton  clothes;  and  thai 
for  the  required  supply  of  the  material  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  rely  exclusively  upon 
their  own  sufilcient  resources.  In  our  obeer« 
vations  upon  the  cotton-growing  districts  at* 
tention  has  been  drawn  to  the  peculiar  sya- 
tem  of  farming,  by  which  the  native  producer 
is  enabled  to  part  with  his  produce  at  the 
lowest  possible  rate.  The  main  feature  of  this 
system  is  that  of  the  material  being  made  by 
the  farmer's  frumily  upon  the  same  &rm  that 
grows  the  shrub.  With  this  homeepun  stuff 
are  clothed  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
agricultural  population,  and  the  surplus  is 
sent  to  the  markets,  and  supplies  the  wanta 
of  mechanics,  boat-people,  coolies,  and,  in, 
feet,  all  the  working  classes^  The  cloth,  be^ , 
ing  of  a  coarse,  durable  nature,  is  well  adapt- 
ed for  working  purposes;  and  as  the  gar* 
ments  noade  from  it  are  sufficiently  strong  to 
lait  for  several  years,  they 
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folttaF  and  fhrift^  ttttlote  k>f  thie  j^oVcktMra. 
"Po  increase  out  export  cotton  trade  it  will  be 
nteces^ary  to  introduce  into  the  Ofc4fiese  mar^ 
Idets  a  material  eqnaHy  strong  and  of  a  yet 
iROre  moderate  price,  and  then  eome  advan- 
tageoQs  result  may  with  certainty  be  expect' 
ed,  for  the  Chinese  are  a  remarkably  sel^inte* 
rested  race,  and  frill  always  strive  to  oMain 
tlleir  goods  at  the  cheapest  rate,  and  be  per- 
factly  careless  how  or  from  where  the  goods 
ar^  sent,  provided  their  own  personal  interests 
are  gratmed. 

•  In  all  transaMiona  wkh  the  Chinese,  it 
slnmfd  be  clearly*  nniiletsteod  that  they  are 
the  m^st  laborions,  thrifty  nation  in  the 
world,  a  pe6ple  inclined  lo  devote  their 
whole  energies  to  whatever  work  they  may 
have  to  do-^a  people  cheerfnl,  materialistic, 
and  undemonstrative,  who  will  labour  hard, 
be  cc/ntent  with  Kttle,  and  be  ntterly  indiffe^ 
rent  to  anything  that  may  happen  out  of  the 
immediate  groove  in  which  they  are  placed. 
They  afe  glad  to  supply  foreigners  with  as 
much  tea,  silk,  or  other  native  produce,  as 
they  i4ll  take ;  bat  they  are  not  equally  de- 
skous  of  parting  with  tlieir  own  silver  -or 
goods  in  exchange  for  foreign  imiports,  and. 
ptDbabfy,  Would  not  mtch '  regret  their  total 
withdrawal.  At  ppteertt  they  are  wiUing  to 
purchase,  in  a  moderate  degree,  cotton, 
cioth,  hardware,  woollen  sttrfT,  and  wrought 
iron;  bot  the  only  imfporte  that  they  really 
clire'foT,  or  show  any  eagerpess  to  obtain j  are 
nntnitions  of  War  and  opiniti. 

^he  average  annual  revenue  accming  to 
Iftdia  from  tb^  duties  levied  upon  exported 
opium  is  Nearly  five  millions  sterling,' and  the 
vabe  ofthe  quiAitky  exported  averages  nine 
noriltions.  tt  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
ille^l  introduction  of  opium  into  China  has* 
been  and  is  of  itoportat>t  service  both  in 
ailwting  the  drain  of  silver  into  that  empire, 
and  in  increasing  the  Iridian  revenoes  ;  but, 
alihongh  thus  serviceable  to  the  proddcers,  it 
has  had  an  injurious  ctfTect  ilpon  the  p(iople  to 
whom  it  has  been  inftroduced,  for  it  has  ndt 
only  led  to  the  degradation  and  min  of  many 
(amili^s  Hving  In  or  tiear  the  Treaty  Ports, 
but  has  aflso  caused  most  flagrant  breaches  of 
good  faith  oh  th^  part  of  the  Chinese  Go vern- 
m^i^t  officials,  m'any  of  whom  have  been 
tewipled=to  sa^yifice  their  duty  t?o  satfetyiftieir 
desire  for  gain.  It  has  con^uently  hap- 
pdned  that)  a  widely-spread  system  of  dupli- 
city und  fl^aud'  has  for  many  years  been 
necessarily  practised,  a  system  which  has  not 
only  created  «erious  political  troubles,  but 
which  has  al^,  in  the  minds  of  thinking 
ChinainuH,  affected  the  credit  and  honour  St 
the  Western  nations;  This  necWrity  for  fraud 
or  smuggling  tio  longer  exists;  and  since  the* 
Treaty  of  "Tientsin  (1868)'  the.  opiom  traflis, 


altll«it^  net^kbbohitelv  k||a1ii«d,  it  'M^mbsti^ 
ed  openly  and  with  m  tacit  oonsen*  of  t^»i 
authorities^  The  ateady  prohibition,  by  Idie 
Chinese  Government,  of  the  import  of  opioM 
has  arisen  ki  a  grealt  meMave  frovn-  th« 
opinion  that  the  empire  wou4d  be  thereby 
drained  of  its  silver,  and  this  view  has  for 
many  years  been  strongly  stippoHed  by  tbo 
despatches  of  the  protinoial  treastrers ;  bot 
latterly  this  objection  has  Bot>  been  much 
urged,  and  it  is  therefore  presdfiMble  ^$t  the 
Qovemment  are  satisfied  with  the  present 
balance  of  bnUioii.  It  must  be  also  borne  ftt 
mind  that  the  POppy  is  extensively  grown  in 
Sa-ohuen,  and  the  North  ^West  provinces,  ami 
that  native  opium  is  produced  in  such  suffi- 
ciently brge  quant^ies  aifd  at  so  low  a  prioe 
as  to  command  the  markets  of  the  interior. 
At  Hankow  our  Indian  6pinm  baa  been  offer* 
ed  and  rented,  and  its  importers  do  noi 
expect  that  its  sale  will  extend  beyond  the- 
existing  demand  of  the  Inhabitants  of  tbe 
maritime  provinces. 

According  to  the  olicikl  returns,  the  total 
value  of  the  opiam  exported  from  India  in 
the  year  endibg  April,  18i0,  was  9fi54^99lL ; 
of  this  anftount  664,231/.  was  the  value  of  the 
demand  of  the  Chinese  residents  in  ^e 
Malayan  Archipelago^  and  8,866,83d/.  was 
that  of  what  was  imported  direct  into  China. 
The  effect  of  this  import  upon  the  balanee  of 
trade  will  now  be  seen.  • 

For  the  year  1860  there  were  utported 
from  China  to  Great  Britain  t-^ 


Raw  Silk  . 
Tea  .  . 
General 


ttm. 
.    2,088,017 
.  85,295,129 


Yftlaa. 
,£2,186,742 
6,601,894 
586,128 


Total,  .    .    £9,828,764 

In  the  same  year  there  were  imported  into 
China  frpm  Great  Britain  goods  to  the  value 
of  6,818,^36/.,  showing  a  balance  of  l^al 
ti^e  against  Great  Britain  of  4,Ck)5,7^. 
In  1860  the  value  of  opium  impeited  4nto 
China  was  8,366,836/.,  which  titms  the 
balance  of  bullion  against  China  t6  tbe 
amount  of  4,360^607/.  Hiese  calculatio&K' 
refer  exclusively  to  the  respective  oommeieiat 
transactions  ef  India,  China,  and  the  XTniled 
Kingdom^  and  t^e  data  can  be  relied-  oa  ;  to 
judf^ethe  extent  of  all  the' foreign  tra^  witb 
China,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  value  ef 
the  entire  imports  and  exporta  at  ^1  the 
ports;  and  for  this  pufpoise  the  retards  a»e^ 
not  riadilf  altainablev  arad  are  iticomptetef^- 
We  have,  nowever,  an  esthnUte  of  th^  whole) 
vahie  of  the  cargee^  inckding  opinio  ex*" 
ported  or  iittported  in  vessels  of  all  nations  at 
tbe  ports  of  ShaHrfiae  imd  d^nteii  <diiring  the 
year  IMO  :  ind  ^k  ertidiaC^  ataftet  Ike'valoe 
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^te«(r  fliinimi^  kdd  tihr^'  e)({^rt6  biet^eeir" 
fottrte«i  and  Hflien  itfilttwis;  'TOe  foreign 
tfide  at'{fa«8^  two  pOHs  Tiftfty  bi^^titiiirhit«d  as 
itptaeotiDg  l9M<9^iinbs  of  thfftt  of  k1!  Ohitia, 
anid  it  nfay  thei>^r6  be  iBsntned  that  its 
iAol«  vAlUe,  etdmiteof  the  Unssran  'inland 
thtflle^  te*boat  fcrty-fenr  hrilKong,  of  ifvhich 
t#6irty4bYtf  TtfiHioi^i  repirefeent  the  hnportft, 
sMd  twenty  miWbtia  the  exporfe,  trhrcb  «tftl 
leaves  a  baktndera^inirt  China;  of  fOtrr  millfons 
sterling;  Thia  drain  upon  the  Chinese 
Tteoarees  4%  entirely  caosed  by  tiie  eagef  dty 
mild  ^  opimo;  and  the  (Ejections  of  the 
Ck^rernmeiit  to  its  itatroduction  are,  therefore, 
ev«n  on  the  simplci  grotind  of  political  ex- 
pediency, perfectly  intelligiWe.  l!!ie  revenues 
abemfng  to'^lbe  luaperia!  treiasary  from  the 
Ontotns  duties  are,  hoM!<ever,  safiSciently 
greAt  to  eotttpenrtit^f  fbr  thJB  defieiency,  and 
tiras  the  reapectite  advantages  of  the  foreign 
iiftiMrt  Ma  export  trfdde  acre  not  eqnalty 
bafcmced.  .  n 

The  rcftnrw  of  trade  dtiringtIJe  y^HrA  1861, 
1W8, 16^,  hafe  been  mtich  infl'ttenced  by 
tbe'eofMeq«i«nees  of  the  war  in' the  Anierican 
States,  and  ar^  too  exceptional  to' admit  of 
ebfred '  oall9ti(atiMis  being  based  iip6n  tfiem ; 
but  H  k  eiridefrti  t^at  the  general'  con(^on  of 
fWiign  oommeroial  intercoarse  Is  prdgressive, 
abd  wtot  continne  to  be  so  in  proportlbn  16 
thfe  inereaaing  mitnbefr  of  Vesfdents,  the  intro- 
d«e€bn  of  faoderninvetitiofis,  and  the  gradual 
adoption  of  Bort>peati  niethods  of  comnitidi- 
cation  tekd  Mbsit  This  progression,  how- 
ever, INteongh  certann,  mtlst  b€rsk)w,becanse 
the  empire  wiW  ftr  many  yfe^fr*  be  subjected 
t^  vk)lent  pottfital  revolutions;  and  even 
granting  that  the  Chinese  Govei^ntnent  may 
bi»  dis(K«ed  to  advance  the  ihterests  of  the 
nmreantUfr  oomttmnity,  the  latter  tofaonid  not 
expect  from  then\  any  deeided  line  of  t6n- 
dM,  and  mofff'  be  prepared^  to  find  them 
wavetkig  abd  irresolate,  either  impetfed  by' 
Cittions  a;!  Pefein  or  swayed  by  the  uncertain 
IttbUe  opinion  of  tbe  provinces. 

'  Prince 'Ktni^,  fibeftefer  relatit'e  and  adviser 
of  the  young  Brnpei^or,  is  an  able,  Clear- 
lighted  iMKtkiab,  singularly  ^dl  disposed 
tetwards-iisreignerflE,  and  d^mns  of  advancing, 
to  tile-  otHMtof  his  power,  Ae  commercial 
iflftMPeMof  th^  nalkm  over  whidi  he  is  regent ; 
bolhit  tenure  of  office  fs  oncertaio,  and  the 
m4  tmlike)3rteviehtof  a  |>ofitieal  crisis  *wouM 
letfd  t<y  an  eniire  reeoiiMMction  k>f  the  'BfiniiB- 
try,  aad' probably  to'graVo  cBattges'in  ibe 
attitiide^ofCbineM^iloialsl         '        '. 

Jff  all  ittMea^  iKmitet,  the  iJdoptid^  *nd 
th)fpQ|^  weehtlon  't)f  'liberal  ioimnevcia} 
tMMies  •iaiAat  of  n^tamif  he  dMoidft  ^ni 
iW?  tbofe*  «rtrifioteihr  party  i^tctfest*  to 
eiBta««|flteljiiit«fiM  MiigoftfefiM'l6  dvtti 


conm,  and"  a  traditionally  bostHrf  policy  to  bo* 
forgotten.    Many  years  must  elapse  before' 
the  untravlellBd  Cbinaman  ca^  fblly  appreciate 
the  advimtiftges  attending  the  introduction  of 
Western  arts  and  reforms,  or  approve  of  the| 
red-haired  fbreigner  traversing  with  impunity' 
his  flowery  land ;  but  in  the  mean^ile  much 
may  be  done  byfollowitig  a  steady  and  unde-^ 
viating  course  of  action,  by  pressing  upon  the' 
attention  of  the  Eibperors  the  advisability  of' 
progresjiiVe  intercourse,  and  by  demanding  a' 
strict  adherence  to  the  more  important  clauses 
of  treatifes.    The  suspicious  nature  of  AsiaticflC" 
leads  them — unfortunately  for  their  own  inte-' 
rests — to  treat  forbearance  with  contempt  J' 
they  never  comprehend  that  foreign  Powers^ 
can  have  any  other  motives  than  those  of 
individual  gain  or  aggrandizeriient,  and  there- 
fore invariably  presume  that  concession  ia  £* 
proof  of  weakness.    The  present  state  of  0*01 
relations  witb  China  is  mainly  consequent' 
upon  a  preponderance  of  military  strength,* 
and  it  must  be  expected  thai  the  tulfllroent 
of  those  clauses  of  our  treaty  that  are  antago-' 
nfettc  to  the  opiniona  of  the  people  will  be 
proportional  to  the  belief  in  the  continuance* 
of  that  strength. 

The  position  of  the  resident  foreign  cook^' 
munities  is,  upon  the  whole,  satisfactory,  acd^, 
their  transactibns  with  the  native  merchants' 
are  bAsed  upoti  the  broad  principtes  of  mufcaal 
confidence '  and  trust  It  ?s,  however,  much." 
to  be  regretted  that  a  right  understanding' 
between  Europeans  and  Chinese  is  greatly 
impeded  by  that  detestable  class  of  rowdies 
and  adventurers  who  infest  in  dailv  increasing 
numbers  the  Tt^aty  Ports,  and  who,  by  their 
lawless  manners  and  fraudulent  conduct,  dis-' 
grace  the  character  of  those  nations  whose 
names  they  choose  to  adopt.  Whenever; 
Western  and  Eastern  "civilisations,  wiA  their' 
necessarily  discordant  elements,  are  brought^ 
in"  contact,  misunderstandings  and  quarrels 
arising  from  ignorance  or  antipathy  must  be' 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Such  cases  ^ill' 
inevitably  happen  as  our  intercourse  'with' 
China  becomes  more  extended ;  and,  in  the' 
event  of  their  being  sufiiciently  scriorts  td 
threaten  the  harmony  of  our  relations,  it  ia* 
only  just  that  due  consideration  should  be 
shown  to  the  impoverished  condition  of  the 
Imperial  treasury  and  to  the  many  difficulties 
tbat  embarrass  the  actions  of  the'  Govern- 
ment. Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  notice* 
the  full  extent  of  these  difficulties,' but  we 
sball  examine  the  natrfre  of  those  that  are 
most  important,  and  which  are  intiniately'^ 
connected  with  long-cherished  institutions.     [ 

A  cuiiBory  glance  at  the  constitution  of  the 
Empire  might  probably  lead  to  the  opinion 
that  the  Emperor  possessed  great  control-' 
.ling  powdr/itnd  Aattmder'liiB  autocratic  role 
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the  peojde  were  deprired  of  all  reel  free- 
dom. 

This  op)Dio,n,  which  has  been  not  unfre* 
^cDtlj  aavancedy  wouM  make  a  right  com* 
preheoftion  of  the  condition  of  the  pation  im- 
possible. Any  Chinese  Emperor  who  de«re» 
to  govern  well  and  remain  upon  the  throne 
n  so  hedged  in  by  precedent,  so  confined  bj 
anoient  law  and  custom,  and  subjected  to 
advice  from  all  quarters,  that  he  mast  be  prac- 
tic  II7  a  thoroughly  constitutional  monarch. 
I  The  people  also,  particularly  in  the  central 
and  southern  provinces,  are  accustomed  to  ex- 
erciscb  a  remarkable  amount  of  personal  liber- 
ty of  speech  and  action,  and,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  system  of  administration  and  the 
slight  and  direct  nature  of  taxation,  are  almost 
unconscious  of  the  supervision  and  authority 
of  the  magistrates. 

,  It  is  jusUy  remarked  by  Mr.  Meadows,  our 
Consul  atNew-chwang,  that  there  'is  a  large 
amount  of  local  self-government,  to  which  no 
one  who  visits  China  can  shut  his  eyes,  and 
which  is  an  insoluble  problem  to  those  who 
|>ersist  in  seeing  in  the  Government  a  despot- 
asm,  and  in  the  people  slaves.'* 

This  characteristic  feature  is  especially  ob- 
•ervAble  in  the  affriculturai  districts.  The  in- 
habitants  of  each  village  elect  certain  mem- 
bers of  their  own  community  to  perform  the 
important  duties  of  elders,  the  men  thus  elect- 
«<i  being  .usually  owners  of  land  or  houses, 
&thers  of  families,  and  possessed  of  some 
alight  literary  abilities.  Whenever  questions 
of  local  importance  require  discussion  the 
elders  meet  in  the  ancestral  halls,  and  have 
anbmitted  to  them  for  decision  the  projects 
4»f  their  village  brethren.  The  subjects  upon 
which  they  have  to  adjudicate  are  very  varied, 
and  include  &mily  quarrels,  festivals,  plans  for 
bnildinff  temples  or  cutting  canals,  police  or- 
ganization, And  punishment  of  ininor  offences. 

Political  disturbances  or  serious  infringe- 
ments of  the  penal  laws  are  reported  by  them 
4o  the  district  magistrate ;  and  this  official 
either  awards  the  legal  punishment  or  for- 
wards the  report  through  the  proper  channels 
to  his  provincial  superiors.  This  system  of 
aelf-govemment  answers  admirably  in  alliiam- 
Jets,  or  in  villages  adjacent  to  any  town  pos- 
•aeseing  a  resident  garrison  4  but  these  ave  jcatos 
where  it  .is  open  to  grave  objections,  and  leads 
to  incessant  anarchy  and  disorder.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  circumstances  of  the  in- 
habitants of  each  village  being  all  members  of 
one  lame  family  or  clan.  In  die  eveJit  ^ 
«nch  a  dan  being  numerically  weak*  or  within 
easy  reach  of  military  coercion,  its  oi|;ani£a- 
tioQ  is  useful  both  in  supporting  the  Govern- 
«Qent.and  promoting  the  well-being^  the  k- 
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booriogolanea;  batitao»etimesb>pfiwa>tlMi| 
a  clan  consists  of^two  or  three  tbouaand  in* 
dividuals,  and  reudeein  die  imaediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  anether  dan  equally  8troB|^  suid 
implacably  hostile.    Such  instances  are  eape- 
ciaJly  common  in  the  turbulent    provinoea 
of  the  soudi ;  and  then,  instead  of  Uie  eideaa 
meeting  to  discuss  the  peaoeable  c^noema  of 
their  v^iages,  they  meet  to  make  arangementa 
for  a  clan4ght — ^a  fight  in  which  tbe  comba- 
tants, numbering  possibly  five  or  six  tbouaaiid 
men,  niaintain  for  several  days,  and   eTen 
weeks,  a  useless  deiultory  warfisri^  cauaiog 
great  disturbance  in  the  surrounding  dtttrieli^ 
and  fostering  a  universal  spirit  of  diacoBteaW 

Many  of  die  insurrections  that  bare  ibreat> 
ened  the  existence  of  past  or  present  dyoaa- 
ties  are  distinctly  traceable  to  these  rirauiea ; 
and  of  late  years  a  petty  quarrel  in  the  heaii 
of  the  Kwangsi  province,  arising  from  Ui# 
supposed  theft  (^  a  cow,  led  to  a  oiaih-fiflrht  of 
several  weeks,  during  which  ti^ie  a  saiflll  and 
but  little  noticed  congregation  of  obscara  and 
indigent  men  known  as  worsbippera  of  a  bow 
god  formed  themselves  into  a  political  aaao*- 
ciaUon,  defied  the  authority  of  the  magiatrate^ 
and,  as  l^ers  of  the  Taeping  rebellioo,  bave 
directed  one  of  the  most  remarkabio  rcTolii- 
tions  upon  record.     The  cuatoms  of  aelf- 
management  and  of  obedience  to  elders  ara 
so  clMely  bound  up  with  the  deeplj^^oatad 
institutions  of  patriarchal  power  tbat  the  pro- 
vincial officials  rarely  interfere  in  tbeaa  daa 
feuds  until  too  late,  and  then  have  the  morii- 
ficatlon  of  finding  dieir  authority  totally*  dia- 
regarded.    It  thus  happens  that  "a  prwctpla 
in  itself  good,  and  unaer  fre|>er  guidance 
most  useful  in  promoting  peace  aad  good 
order,  becomes,  through  the  military  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  Government  and  an  unwiaeljr 
extended  system  of  toleratioDt  a  grave  ela* 
ment  of  disorganization. 

Another  cause  of  state""  weakness  arisea 
from  the  regulations  affecting  the  puUio 
examinations.  The  working  of  that  great 
competitive  system  id  China,  which  makes 
official  rank  dependent  npon  literary  merit, 
is  generally  well  understood,  and  does  not 
here  require  notice,  although  it  oaay  be  ob- 
aerved  that  the  expenaea  attending  sach  edo- 
•catiou  as  would  enable  a  student  to  compete 
soGcessfuUy,  are  hr  beyond  the  oidiaaij 
means  of  die  humbler  classes,  and  these,  eon- 
sequentlj,  do  pot  practically  share  in  the 
muck  Taunted  advantages  of  open  eoBapett* 
tion.  There  are  also  certain  orders  of  the 
people  who  are  not  nerantted  by  law  to  hold 
offioe  in  any  ibniL  Of  Uiese  we  may  instance 
«aU  actoipi  nuUio  aingeia,  or  tkeatrioai  p«^' 
former«4  also  ihat  laiye  class  <d  doaseslk 
slaves  or  bond-servants,  who  aloaa  nninbet 
many  lailUoaai    Bat  the  tfila  arising  ham 
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<mMpe<tibn  are  ttot  dMtfimied  t)T  ttoHfttion^ 
iMt  bj  a  too  wide  extensioii,  and  by  the  efr* 
csmatMice  of  the  Emperor  behir  oUiged,  if 
be  gOTBitM  jMij,  to  Mlect  bit  offloiaki  from 
ibe  Inta  <A  eocoeMftil  eandidatea. 

In  peacefnl  timet  the  dmtribatbn  among 
tbe  tbvteen  bimdred  di«trlcte  in  tbe  proriticet 
of  m  number  of  resident  gentlemen  of  quiet 
habita  and  literarj  ability,  poflMssed  witb  legal 
anthoritTt  i*  conducive  to  mncb  good ;  and  die 
^stem  that  provides  tiiese  offieiius  satisfies  the 
leeKngs  of  the  people,  and  worics  harmonionsly 
with  their  other  ittstitations ;  bat  It  signaHy 
fiiHa  in  providing  men  of  such  character  and 
administrative  ability  as  are  remiired  for  grave 
^mergeaeiea.  A  sedentary  atid  stndions  boy- 
boody  followed  by  three  severe  competitive 
trials  iA  early  manhood,  are  not  advisaUe 
preparations  for  men  who  have  to  control 
rebellioas  popnlations,  as  is  apparent  iVom  the 
tenor  of  tbe  Pekin  gazettes,  which  dnrhig  the 
^  past  twenty  years  of  internal  discord  contain 
a  long  series  of  reproaches  for  timidity  and 
misconduct,  acknowledgements  of  incapacity, 
and  degradations  from  office. 

The  competitive  system  creates  also  a 
national  indifference  witb  regard  to  the 
stability  of  an  existing  Government  The 
people  are  aware  tbat  whatever  may  have 
been  the  dynasty^  Tartar  or  Chinese,  the  Em- 
perors have  rarely  infHnged  the  custom  that 
awards  office  to  successful  graduates,  and 
they  find  that  their  personal  interests  are  not 
affected  by  a  change  of  rulers.  Thus  the 
instiintion  of  competitive  examinations,  al- 
tbough  pdseseing  many  advantages,  is  accom*- 
pani^  with  two  very  serious  defects ;  it  pro- 
duces in  times  of  danger  incapable  oflScials, 
and  it  engenders  among  the  people  an  unde- 
sirable absence  of  sympatny  witb  their 
Government. 

The  most  injurious,  however,  of  all  the 
causes  wbicb  tend  to  weaken  the  empire  is 
tbe  universal  deprecii^on  of  military  service, 
a  principle  which  pervades  the  whole  political 
system,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  the  natural 
result  consequent  upon  the  undue  estimation 

S'ven  to  literary  pursuits.  Tbe  Utopian  fal- 
eies  involved  jn  this  principle  were  wisely 
disregarded  by  tbe  early  Manchu  Bmperors. 
These  Tartars,  upon  their  usurpation,  sensibly 
determined  to  maintain  their  power  by  orga- 
nising an  efficient  army.  Garrisons  were 
stationed  in  the  walled  cities,  guns  were  cast 
and  placed  in  battery,  and  the  troops  Vere 
well  supplied  with  arms»  Obedience  to  the 
existing  laws  was  strictly  enforced,  and  poli- 
tiesi  agitators  met  with  Instant  puni^ment. 
It  has  resulted  tiiat  the  whole  of  the  eigiiteenth 
century,  that  immediately  succeeding  the  con« 
cQest,  is  always  instanced  by  the  Chinese 
titmselvei  aa  tbe  moat  peaeefm  and  glorious 


)tt  tbefr  annals.  The  later  Emperors  bate 
gradually  forgotten  the  secret  of  their 
strength,  and  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
influenced  by  tbe  maxims  of  Chinese  philo- 
sophy, and  general  insubordination  has  been 
the  consequence.  The  walls  and  gates  of  the 
fortified  towns  are  crumbling  or  in  fuins,  dis- 
mounted guns  He  rusty  and  useless  in  the 
long  grass  of  tbe  slopes,  and  the  arms  and 
ammunition  supposed  to  be  in  store  are 
either  missing  or  disgracefully  unserviceable. 
Tbe  native  army  has  degenerated  into  a  most 
inefficient  militia;  the  Tartar  garrisons, 
through  want  of  proper  .drill,  have  lost  mucb 
of  their  military  vigour ;  and  at  present  the 
only  really  valuable  troops  that  tbe  Emperor 
has  under  his  command  are  the  hundred 
thousand  Tartars  stationed  at  or  near  Pekin« 
The  officers  and  men  of  the  native  Chinese 
army  are  recruited  from  an  inferior  class,  and 
are  regarded  witb  connderable  contempt  by 
theur  non-combatant  countrymen.  The  Tar- 
tars are  differently  circumstanced,  and  their 
superior  officers  are  usually  men  of  ability  and 
social  standing;  the  men  also,  are  compara- 
tively effective,  but  their  numbers  are  idtoj^ 
ther  inadeauate  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
order  in  tne  tumultuous  provinces,  and  this 
hci  has  led  their  generals  to  adopt  a  very 
unadvisable  policy.  It  is  their  custom,  when- 
ever thbir  forces  are  required  to  take  the  field, 
to  enrol  large  numbers  of  vohmteers,  to  whom 
is  given  a  considerable  bounty,  together  with 
extra  pay  and  rations.  Upon  the  conclusion 
of  the  operations  these  men,  who  are  then 
discharged,  spread  themselves  over  the  eoub- 
try,  swell  tbe  local  bands  of  insurgents,  and 
by  their  pilli^ng  and  lawlessness  aid  in 
fomenting  the  disturbances  they  were  intended 
to  qnell.  There  are  other  causes  which  create 
distress  among  the  peeple  and  enfeeble  the 
Government,  but  which  onr  limits  will  only 
permit  us  to  indicate.  Of  these  tbe  most  im- 
portant are  the  too  great  extent  of  the  empire 
and  the  excessive  population  of  certain  of  its 
districts,  tbe  dissimilarity  of  the  provincial 
dialcii^ts,  the  absence  of  good  roads,  and 
lastly,  the  freonent  recurrence  of  inundations 
and  earthquakes.  To  these  the  central  pro- 
vinces are  specially  subject,  and  thousands, 
who  are  thereby  made  homeless,  finding 
themselves  unrelieved  by  any  fitting  scheme 
of  poor-laws  or  public  charities,  resort  ^ 
plunder  or  insurrection.  The  Manchus  have 
also  a  special  difficulty  to  contend  againit, 
affecting  themselves  alone,  and  this  is  tbe 
wide-spread  belief  entertained  by  the  Chined 
that  tneir  dynasty  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
that  tbe  imperial  weakness  is  precursive  to  an 
early  and  inevitable  fill. 

Before  the  empire  can  attain  that  adnli- 
nistrative  strength  and  provinciid  cohesion  so 
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that  the  itilitary  forces  be  reorg^ued  And 

,  their  Bodftl  status  raised,.  Pirapy  must  be 

.  ^oppressed ;  efficient  bodies  of  police  should 

be  established  in  the  large  cities ;  and  that 

.  miserable  force,  the  imperial  navy^  ipust  be 

.  altogether  reconstructca.      It  will   also  be 

leqoisite  for  the  Government,  while  maintain- 

,  log, the  integrity  of  the  cifil  institutions,  to 

.  be  care&l.not  tp  permit  pi^triarcbal  authority 

and  competitive  regulations  to  prod^o^  inter* 

nal  anarchy  abd  official  incapacity^ 

In  order  thi|t  the  measures  to  be  adoptad 
'  to  carry  these  principles  into  pr^ice  may  be 
.  effective  and  lasting,  the  Chinese  people  will 
.  bave  to  ibodjfy  many  of  their  long^cheri^hed 
opinions,  and  considerable  chaages  must  taj|^e 
plaee  with  respect  to  their  view^  upon  home 
'  and  foreign  policy — changes  that  wiH  be.slow 
of  formation,  but  which  are  being  prepared 
lor  by  evepts  now  in  prpgress.    Of  &ese  the 
.  v^st  prominent  are  the  Taeping  rebellioo,  the 
.extension  of  Europeai^  interco«rse,  and  the 
I  employmenjt  of   foreign  contingents,.     The 
former,  which  is  at^acting  the  grave  attention 
.  of  ail  classes  in  the  East,  is  especially  remark- 
able, because  it  contains  elements  that  bave 
I  B^ver  before  exited  in  Chinese  insufrectapns, 
,  and  has  developed  amongst  a  numerous  body 
of  men  the. germs  of  religious  fanaticism. 
Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  this  rebellion, 
it  will  have  performed  one  great  and  signal 
.service.    Through  its  influence  in  propagat- 
ing the  belief  in  an  active  Supreme  Power, 
.and  through  the  destruction  by  its  adherents 
.  of  all  Buddhist  temples  within  their  territory, 
;  it  will  tend  to  weaken  and  perhaps  ultimately 
,  jerad^cate  that,  incongruous  combination  of 
^  superstition  and  atheism,  that  deplorable  in- 
diuereoco  upon  all  religious. sul:)jecte,  whioh 
^,  now  degrade  the  national  character. 
^     Our  limits  forbid  us  to  discuss,  on  the  present 
.;pccasion,  the  interesting  topics  which  were 
.  treated  of  in  the  debate  m  which  Lord  Naas's 
,  aWe  speech  on  the  6th  of  July,  1863,  was 
delivered  ;  but  pjuttingout  of  view  the  iperits 
,  of  the  policy  which  England  or  o^er  ^reign 
,  nations  nwy  have  pursued  towards  G]ina,  we 
may  remark  that  the  employment  for  the  first 
tio^e  in  Chinese  annals  of  foreign  cpntingenta 
is  uMinly  consequent  upon  the  Government 
"  finding  themselves  nnabje  to  overpower  the 
.  Ti^pings  and  suppress  piracy*     It  is  doubtful 
,  whether  t)i^e  contingents  will  efl^t  the  pre- 
cisQ  purposes  for  wbii^  they  have  be^n  raided ; 
indeed,  while  we  write  we  are  informed  that 
.  the  most  p^werfi^  foreigi^  aid  which  Ijtie 
.  Government  has  yet  bespoken^  that  of  Cap- 
.  tain  Osborn^s  armament^  has,  for  some,  iin^ 
known    reason,   been    rejected  at  the  la^t 
momeot  b^  Prince  Kung.    This  ;itcip  ^ay 
involve  senous  consequences  to  tha  diy i^aaty 


;9rhiQh<,jtbe  EVidm  re|«eteitai  bot  wbf^t^^tr 
vofif  be  A^  issue  xji  the  civil  war  bqw  j-agiog* 
the  lessons  which  fore^ers  have  tau^t  w^l 
unquestiopably  be  useA>l  ^a  developing  tl)e 
latent  strength  of  the  Etppke.  The  attention 
of  it^  people  will  be  at  last  directed  to  the 
causes  that.bave  made  them  incapably  pf 
successfully  resisting  European  demanda>  and 
have  necessitated  submission  to  ,  grievopa 
humiliations.  They  will, observe  their  own 
countrymen,  whien  rigl^Uy  drilled  and  armod, 
become  com-ageoua  apd  efficient  soldiers,  ai|d 
flP  they  wili  gii^uaUyoom prebend  the  afiv^fi' 
tsges  attending  discipline  ,and  organizatfop, 
aiui  they  will,  p^rc^'v^  the  coraparal^v^  ine^- 
cacy  of  tbeir  sailing  and  noyring  war  juuka  as 
contrasted  with .  well-orderedf  w^|Jr«Qanjuefi, 
and  highly 'Coropeteut  steamrpr(^eUe<l  jpan- 
beats.  The  ojbvious  lessons  tQ  ba  thus  taug^^t 
wil)  not  be,  lost  upon  an  energetic  although 
conc^ted  race,  sufficiently  clear-sif^ted  wh^n 
materia]  interesta  are  in,  question^ 

China  has  in  tbis  nineteenth  century  reached 
a  very  critical  period  of  her  histoiy,  and  h^r 
isncicnt  institutions  and  long-enduring  but 
now  stagnant  civilization  are  upon  their  trial. 
It  is  therefore  fortunate  thai  her  people, 
with  their  self-reliance  ^nd  remavkable  unity 
of  character,  combing  a  devoted  attaduoent 
to  their  native  provin<^ ;  for  these  qualities 
will  be  needed  to  carry  them  safely  Uirougfa 
that  temporary  disorganization  which  seidn^s 
inevitable,  but  whii^  we.  hope  may  i^fsult  )n 
assuring  to  Chi^a  a  more  permanent  stability 
and  in  placing  h^r  in  a  more  satisfactory 
position  among  the  ranks  of  usefol.  and  prp- 
gressiv^  nations. 


Abt,  II.— 1.  IJ^fflUh   Traits.    :&y  R.  W. 
Emerson.    London,  1856.  . 

2.  The  Conduct  of  Life.    By  R.  W.  Eu^y- 
son.     186p. 

3.  The  Autocrat  of  ttuBrmlfaetTahU.    By 
0.  W.  HoUnes.    London,  1861, 

4.  Our   Old  Home.    By  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne.   London,  }86d« 

At  first  sight  it  asp^ars  exceedingly  atrapgys, 
that  three  races,  like  the  English,  Irish,  «i^ 
French,  dwelling  so  near  each  otbeTi  with  «o 
vast  difference  of  country  or  conditions  oi 
dimaie,  yet  divided  so  (iistin^t|y  at  th^  b<^c^ 
of  their  iiaUonal  ohar^ctei:,  wiUi  the  unlik^- 
ness  BO  shaqply  defined  in  the  national  fea- 
tures, should  ever  have  bad  th^  sanae  Eastern 
origin,  the  same  childhood:  in  one  fiunily,nlnd 
filepfe  nncoDs^^u^Jy  in  th^  ia9H»  oradle  of  tbe 
Aryan  iiacjts*    We  ^fiod  it  djffii^ult  U>  quo^ 
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.bwft  of  ^ckilK4)bir)99|  illM«<ei 
fook  of  thm  mimealonB.  We  Hinejr.thd  ,qq- 
likibe»  eottld  ndi  bftF«  h^m  omeb  grea^M  if 
k  hid  eome  .slnight  Iron  tbei  baod  of  the 
Qmtor.  Yel  we  bawe  odI^.'  to^  t^ra  to 
America,  Mid  we  ahall  aee  «  change  of  race 
in  pnigreae  aacli*  aa  is  Ukely  te^  recoil  in  a 
tnosformation  qnifce  aa  complete. 

Mr.  EmersoD  iocidentaUj.romarica  that  the 
jkioehcaii  k  only  the  continuation  of  the 
Sngli^  genius  under  othor  eooditioiM^  jmore 
or  leas  propitio«B<  Thia  difference  of  eondi- 
tkma,  hoveter«  may  make  a  world  of  differ- 
€D<te  in  the  ontceoie,  aa  Ibe  French  pbydiolo* 
fist  is  said  to  hare  disoovened  when  be  ab«t 
up  his  tadj^Iea  under -wateri  where. the  naoal 
mdaenoe  of  light  eould  not  oper^a  on  l^an, 
Mod  hwkd  that  they  did  not  deYefep  1^  «nd 
anus  and  grow  into  froga;  their  eonti&uation 
kj  in  lengthening  tk^u!  taila  and  sireliing 
ioto  enonnpBs  tadjfioles.I  The  cj»ntin nation 
theory  is  a  favourite  fallacy  of  the  Yankee 
mind.  By  nid  of  it  ikey  have  preaoined  to 
stead  npon  a  platform  of  oujr  p«Bt)  mi  *  talk 
tall  talk'  of  their  goander  fntore,  as^aring 
tkemselvea  that  Ameriea  containt^  all  Eog- 
kad  plus  the  New  WoHdt  and  that  tb^ 
flirted  yonder^  jnat  where  the  aalional  life 
left  off  here  I  Alas !  the  English  geniua  and 
disraeter  did  not  emigrate  intaet;  a^  when 
(be  branch  race  waa  torn -from  the  an<:^ent 
iree»  it  w«a  eert^n  to  loae  much  of  its  beat 
life4^.  Then  it  had  to  be  re-plnnted  in  a 
loii  not  enriched  and  hnmanieed,  through 
ages  of  time^  with  the  ripe  sbeddingaof  a 
nitfiil  oailioBal  lile^  and  had  to  grow  as  beet 
it  conld  in  an  atmosphere  that  lacked  the 
Boarishment  and  ? ital  breath  of  English  air. 
The  American  poet  Holmes  sets  the  old  tree 
sad  the  old  soil  in  a  compact  picture  for  his 
Mamrymen  : 

^Hogged  in  the  cHnging  billows*  olaan, 

From  seaweed  fringe  to  knmmtaln  heathery 
The  British  oak,  with  rooted*  grasp, 

Her  dender  handfol  blolda  tog^uW  ( 
With  dif^  of  wbite  an4  bowers  of  gree^ 

And  ocean  nafrpwing  to  caress  her, 
And  hills  and  threaded  streams  between, 

Onr  little  Mother  Isle,  God  bless  herl 

^Beneath  each  swinging  (brest  bough 
fioBie  arm  aa  stent  in  death  >repoies— ^ 

hom  wavonwashed  foot  to  heatea^iisaad  brow 
fierveloar'a  life-blood  runs  in  rosea; 

%,  let  oar  bix>ther8  of  the  West 
Write  smiling  in  their  florid  pages, 

One  half  her  soil  has  walked  the  rest 

'  In  ^oets,  Heroes,  Martyrs,  .Sages.' 

For  two  thonsaiMl  yearn  has  the  £og)iah  race 
hean  taking  root|  and,  jby  innumera^ble  fibre% 

tel4Qtchug  Md  ,of  ,th0  lanM  aa  .^ith  Uving 
Qoring  a  ^neali.part  of  that  time 
hai:woiited  •ii|?i«^ljy..9t  the. ha^sa  pf 


the;,natiQpal',0hamete%,  t<i8ing  on  i^a  •)m 
quiet,  patient  wiay,  through  atorm  or  ailenefs, 
.la  produce  the  visible  result  at  last. 

The  English,  is  a  ra^  with  an  interna] 
nature,  so  to. apeak,  large  as  is  the  eytcirnal 
n^atiui^  of  the  American  continent     How 
could  they  possibly  opntinue  the  gpniua  the<^ 
which  had  here  its  birthplace  ana  homo  ?  In 
literature,  for  example,  they  w^ e  not  in  the 
I^ast  likely  to  make  their  starting-point  tbe 
place  where  Milton,  and  Bacon,  and  Sbak- 
speare  had  ended.    What  literature  they  bare 
baa  certainly  ^nng,  naainly  from  the  old  %qQ 
that  still  clung  to  the  roots  of  the  national 
life  when  it  was  taken  lip  for  transplanting, 
and  to  this  day  it  breathes  more  of  the  Enff- 
iiah  earth  than  of  the  Yankee  soil,, but  it 
shows  no  eontinnation  of  tbe  English  geniua. 
Their  new  conditioiis  have  developed  a  new 
character ;  any  likeness  to  us  that  they  maj 
have  once  had  baa  paled  and  faded  away* 
.    In  one  sense  aIon«  could  there  be  any 
approach  to  a  continnatjon ;  this  was  in  the 
prodigiona  advaiitages  they  poasessed  in  all 
material  means  at  the  beginning.    To  a  great 
extent  they  were  able  to  buiJd  their  immedi^ 
ate  snceeas  on  foundationa  which  we  had  laid 
for  them.    Our  experience  of  a^  did  supply 
them  vith  tools  to  thair  band,  and  th^  step- 
ped into  all  one  command. of  the  pnyaical 
Ibrcee  of  nature  easily  aa  info  ready-madf 
clothing.    In  this  respect  they  found  the 
royal  road  tp  empire,  and  almp)^  started  with 
steam  in  their  rac!e  of  a  national  life,    They 
have  bad  a  splendid  run.    Prosperity  has 
be^n  sudden  as  some  spontaneous  growth  Ojf 
the  land,  enriching  human  labour  at  a  mira? 
culous  rate  of  interest    But  tbe  success  baa 
not  the  sweetness  of  ours  i  they  have  c<nM 
into  their  good  fortune;   ours  waa  earned 
hardly  by  long  centnries  of  toil  and  painfn} 
victory..   Our  institutions  have  grown  lika 
the  shell  and  shield  of  the  nation's  inner  life^ 
shaped  by  it  and  coloured  with  it;  thein^ 
hav0  b^n  jcast,  and  the  national  charaoteif 
has  had  to  conform  aa  beat  it  might    Thj» 
largeness  of  their  territory  haa  piissad  ii^t^ 
their  language,  but  it  hits  npt  fmed  iot^  the 
human  nature.    This  idea  ot  material  aiae 
haa  completely  tyrannised  over  the  Yankee 
mind,  and.  dwarfed  some  of  its  hetter  qn^liti^ 
We  have  no  hesitation,  in  asserting  that|  to 
tbe  New  Englander^  the  groateat  thing  done 
by  tb^  English^-nthe  high-water  mark  of  al) 
our  achievements — is  London.    No  act  of  na^ 
tional  heroism,  no  lofty  nobleness  of  charaor> 
ter^  po  work  in  our  literature^  no  moral  sub- 
limity in  our  history,  affects  and  overpoweni 
the  Yankee  mind  as  does  th^  enormouai  size, 
the  omnipreaent  magnitude  of  JU>ndon« ,  It  ia 
the  ^n4v  English  thing  in   th^  presence  of 
whiph  their  .Ma^ye.  nature  ia  lost  in  ^ator 
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mhrneott  and  cstmot  even  iMike  «  dktMtag- 
hig  eompjurisoii :  these  raitet  on  mitee  of 
hnmaB  habHataooe,  and  ibit  roaring  Niagara 
of  multitodinont  bmnan  life.  But  tbey  are 
BOW  in  a  court  of  trial  ibr  nations,  where  eiae 
of  country,  length  of  land^  breadth  of  waters, 
and  height  of  monntains  will  not  count  for 
much  if  greatness  of  soul  be  wanting.  One 
human  spirit  dilating  to  its  foil  stature  tnay 
be  of  &r  more  arail.  Shakspeare  knew  that 
bj  the  greatness  of  soul,  rather  than  by  the 
^iae  of  country,  are  nations  great  and  pre- 
cious, when  he  sang  of  Bog^and  a»— 

*Thto  land  of  saeh  dear  $quI$^  this  dear,  deer 
land.' 

Again,  the  Anserican  national  Hfs  has 
been  spent  chiefly  on  the  surfiiee,  in  a  fory 
of  material  activity  or  the  lond  raging  of 
political  strife,  which  stuns  and  kills  in  the 
egg  that  more  delicate  spirit  of  thought 
winting  for  birth,  and  dimly  dreaming  of  a 
Kfe  to  come.  They  have  never  prmiuced 
any  considerable  class  of  men  who  dwell 
apart  high  on  the  mountains,  breathe  a  pure 
air,  and  send  down  an  influence  as  of  healing 
waters  to  run  through  the  valleys  and  plains, 
sweetening  and  enriching  the  lower  life  of 
the  nation,  and  making  it  green  and  Anitfnl. 
These  are  th^  men  who  in  Ekigland  consti- 
tute the.  party  of  humanity,  and  hold  the 
high  plaoes  and  the  towers  of  defence  against 
any  enoroachment  of  tyranny,  whether  of 
Individuals  or  Mobs.  Whatever  fights  take 
place,  or  party  is  overthrown  in  the  political 
arena,  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  nation  are 
safe  so  lone  as  these  high  places  are  held  by 
such  as  hoM  them  with  us. 

Perhaps  it  is  natural  for  youth  to  boast 
When  it  first  puts  on  the  armour  for  the  bat- 
tle of  life,  individual  or  national.  The  sense 
of  power,  and  the  will  to  perferm,  are  so 
strong  within  it.  The  sword  glitters  so  plea- 
santly to  the  young  eyes — feels  so  satisfying 
to  the  granp— -so  sharp  to  the  touch.  Then 
we  have  a  tendency  to  vanint.  We  are  stiller 
when  we  return  from  victory  at  the  close  of 
some  day  of  Marathon  or  Waterloo,  with 
dints  on  the  armour,  scars  on  the  timbs,  and 
a  great  work  done.  We  are  quieter  now. 
We  have  left  our  sting  behind.  Possibly  we 
might  fairly  boast  a  little  as  we  think  of  one 
good  stroke  in  the  thick  of  the  fight— one 
ralljring  effort  that  helped  to  turn  the  tide  of 
battle ;  but  we  do  not  boast  now ;  we  have 
wrung  the  strength  and  pride  out  of  great  oh- 
staeles :  we  let  our  deeds  speak  for  us.  They 
may  take  the  armour  and  hang  it  up  to  bright* 
en  other  eyes.  They  may  tell  the  story  to  tin- 
gle in  other  ears.    Our  boasting  days  are  done. 

The  New  Englanders,  on  the  other  hand, 
flushed  with  prosperity,  and  fond  of  Bippto^ 


balion^  are  boMlM»  end  al  die 
nervoaslT  sensitive  to  criticism.     ^We    ato 
aware  oc  imtatioea  in  whi<^  an  hoaest  ^Bm- 
\nAk  criticism — not  harsh,  but  not  snffiotentiy 
flattering— has  proved  fatal  to  the  ftwadlj 
feeling  of  American  authors,  who    cannot 
stand  that  which  BngKsh  writers  pot  op  with 
and  live  down  every  day.    One   cmoae   of 
poor   Edgar  Poe^s  Ismaelitish  life  amoDgat 
nis  fellow  authors  was  his  love  of   playing 
upon  this  national  weakness.    He  feond  thej 
could  not  swallow  criticism  when  spokda  er^r 
so  kindly,  and  so  he  gave  it  to  them  bitterly. 
And,  as  they  had  hwn  k)«g  accustomed  te 
nothing  stronger  than  a  geatle  tickling  of 
each    other's    liiinskinnedness,  they    yeJJed 
when  his  lash  fell  on  them  with  ita  bearty 
smack,  and  they  turned  on  him  insttoetively. 
Most  people  have  noticed  how  Naiare,  at 
certain  whimsical  moments,  will  inoald  hu- 
man feces,  features,  expressions,  so  qneerly 
comical  and  quaintly  absurd  Uiat  all    the 
attempts  of  carieatnre  feil  to  match  tfaem* 
Leech,  Doyle,  and  Cruikshank  are  oatdoae 
any  day  in  the  streets  of  London.    In  a  ami- 
lar  manner  we  find  there  is  nothing  Hke 
Nature  fer  doing  justice  to  our  Amerioaa 
friends^  and  only  American  nature  can  giro 
them  adequate  representation.    When  Mr. 
Dickens  drew  the  sketches  of  Yankee  cha- 
racter in  his  *  Martin  Chnislewit,'  they  were 
assailed  in  America  as  gross  caricatures^  and 
enjoyed  in  England  as  pictures  very  pleasant 
to  laugh  at,  if  not  exactiy  to  be  believed  in. 
Since  then  we  have  learned  thi^  the  Aumti- 
cans  cfo  produee  such  characters,  and  perforaa 
such  things  as  cannot  be  earicatared.    Tba 
work  of  the  novelist  does  not  come  near 
enough  to  that  of  Nature  in  quite  another 
direction.    We.  have  heard  a  whole  nation 
telling  the  wide  worid  that  th^  *must  be 
cracked  np,'  in  just  such  an  attitude .  aa 
though  Hannibal  Chollop  had  been  their 
model.    The  two  reporters  of  the  ^  Water> 
toast  Gasotte'  who  described  Martin  Chni- 
zlewit,  and  took  him,  the  one  below  the  waist- 
<M)at,  the  other  above,  were  eclipsed  by  the 
reporters  that  attended  the  Prince  of  Wales 
on  his  American  tour.    The  young  Colum- 
bians who  harangued  the  Water^oaat  Sym- 
pathisers ;  General  Ch<^e,  Lafayette,  Kettle^ 
and  Jefferson  Qrick,  have  reached  tiieir  sum* 
mit  of  the  vulgar  sublime  in  the  *New^  York 
Herald.'    It  does  not  appear  probable  at  first 
sight  that  any  human  being  should  use  thf 
greeting  of  General  Fladdc^  to  his  friends 
the  Norrises — *And  do  I  then  once  again 
behold  the  choicest  spirits  of  my  country  t ' 
Yet  we  have  it  on  relishle  authority  Uiat 
when  a  certain  American  was  introduced  to 
the  poet  Lonfffelbw,  he  struck  an  atHtod^ 
ezolraning^  ^ And  is  it  pos^e  that!  stand 
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in  the  yrt&emeB  ti  1h^  MostiiiyM'MnljOiig* 
MkmV  In  Walt  WhHmAn,  %  *So«igb/  a 
«Ko0fD66,'  M  h«  deHghU  to  tM  fainiielf, 
Ameriea  ba*  given  a  IWing  embodimeM  lo 
thai  dttcriptioB  of  Elifali  Pogram'8 :— ^ 

*A  model  man,  qoita  fresh  from  Katarv's 
Biould.  A  troa-born  child  of  this  free  heml- 
Bphere  I  verdant  as  the  moODtains  of  onr  ooon- 
trj ;  bright  and  flowing  as  oar  mineral  Licks ; 
nnflplled  bj  withering  ooDventionallsms  as  air 
oar  br€«d  and  boundless  PerearersI  Roogh  he 
jBSf  be.  'Bo  air  o«r  Barrs.  Wild  be  may  be. 
8(1  air  our  Battlers.  Batheisadifldof  Kam** 
sod  a  ohild  of  Freedom ;  aad  his  boastful  aa- 
iwer  to  the  Despot  and  the  Tyrant  is  that  his 
bright  home  is-in  the  settln*  son.' 

The  New  Bnfflanders  hare  many  eicalleii- 

ees  and  maiiy  Snilts»  both  wholly  onlike  oar 

own.    Of  course  there  is  a  amali  roiaority 

SBHNigsi  them  who  see  how  the  American 

hwtitiitKma  give  the  greatest  chance  for  all 

that  is  big  and  blatant  to  nsorp  attention ; 

but  it  is  diflSciih  to  catch  the  qaiet  voice  of 

their  protest.    They  lee)  aad  to  know  that 

the  worst   American  charaoteristies  shoald 

•0  oftea  be  accepted  as  sole  r^resentatives 

to  the  world,    lliey  trust  that  somehow  or 

o&er  the  power  may  yet  be  evolved  which 

shall  work  up  and  refine  the  raw  material  in 

which    Ammca    abonnds.    We    lake    Mr. 

Emerson  to  be  the  ekpohent  of  tlte  thoughts 

and  feelinga'  of  this  minority.     We  £sBcy 

that  bat   eomparatlveiy  few  of   his  coun- 

tryroea  will  foUow  him  up  into  his  sereoer 

nage  of  viaioa.    Stilly  be  is  very  popular  as 

a  iMturer  in  the  New-England  Btate%  espe- 

oially  with  the  thinking  portion   of  their 

vroflien,  which  affords  one  of  the  pleasaiiteet 

q>eeimens  of  the  Yankee  character. 

Cariyle  praises  Mr.  Emerson  because,  in 
mh  a  never^'esttag  locomotive  oQuntry,  he 
ii  one  of  those  rare  men  who  have  the  inva- 
lashle  talent  of  sttdj^  still.    But  he  has  not 
«t  itill  with  his  eyes  shut^  aor  merely  looked 
on  things  with  that  ^  inwaid  eye  which  is  the 
bKis  of  solitnde.'    Whether  he  turns  his  eyes 
sbroad  or  flxea  them  on  what  passe*  ariPaad 
^im  at  home»  he  can  now  and  affaln  setid  a 
Cluiee  right  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
l^>okiag  across  the  dreary  flats  of  the  Ame- 
rican nn^tude,  we  iee  him  as  a  man  in  their 
iindat  ef  pronounced  individuaHty,  with  force 
to  reMst  the  tyranny  of  the  majority— with 
*>ptal  courage  aad  mental  vlirour  enoogh  to 
withstand  the  pressure  of  uie  crowd.    Al- 
^i^h  iitthig,  he  se«as  to  us  a  head  and 
AoQlders  above  t^  rest,  and  we  think  thai 
^htt  he  says  of  his  eountryaien,  as  of  us,  is 
^orth  listeviug  tev    He  bears  strong  tast^ 
^'^y  that  the  populatioas  of  the  lai^e  cities 
^  America  are  godless  and  materialised. 
^Hasrriag  the  habit  of  expetsa,  the  riot  of 


Aw  senaes,  the  abtoiice  of  boftds,  damirip, 
fbllow^feeling  of  all  kinds,  in  the  hotel  lifb  ^ 
the  large  Atlantic  cities,  he  ibars  that  mhm 
maa  or  woman  is  driven  to  the  wall  the 
chances  of  integrity  and  virtue  are  IH^tftiHy 
diminished;  they  are  becoming  a  htzurv 
which  km  can  afRord.  Pretension,  he  telto 
vs,  is  the  soecial  foible  of  American  youA, 
and  there  is  a  restlessuess  in  them  which 
argues  want  of  character.  They  run  away  to 
other  counlries  because  they  are  aot  good  In 
their  owis  and  then  hurry  back  because  the^ 
pass  for  nelhing  in  the  hew  places.  An  emi- 
nent teacher  of  ^ris  said^  '  The  idea  of  a 
girPs  education  with  us  is,  whatever  qualtiles 
them  fi>r  going  to  Europe  f  aud  for  the  con- 
solation of  those  who  are  unable  to  travel. 
Holmes  wittily  promises  that  'good  Ameri- 
cans, when  they  die,  go  to  Paris? 

Mr.  Emerson  tell  us  erafphatically  that  the 
education  is  universal,  but  'the  cnlture  ia 
superficial.'  He  perceives  that  the  value  of 
education  must  be  tested  by  iti  power  of 
fostering  and  bringing  fbrth  the  elements  of 
individuality ;  that  the  strength  of  the  na- 
tional character  and  the  resenre  force  of  Race 
depend  on  the  hidden  amount  of  individu- 
ality there  may  be  hoarded  in  the  land.  To 
this  weahh  secreted  by  imtore,  often  fa 
strange  ways  and  unexpected  places,  we  havie 
to  look  when  our  resources  are  most  drawn 
upon  and  there  is  a  run  on  the  national 
strength.  When  all  our  methods  of  cultui^e 
may  fail,  this  will  give  us  the  right  man,  the 
hero,  who  steps  forth  and  does  his  work,  and 
seems  a  gift  direct  from  God.  Mr.  Emerson 
admits  that  one  Alfred,  one  Shakspeare,  one 
Milton^  one  Sidney,  one  Raleigh,  one  Wel- 
lington, is  preferable  t6  a  million  foolldi 
democrats,  and  reminds  his  readers  that  our 
communications  with  the  Infinite  must  be 
personal ;  Heaven  does  not  deal  with  human- 
rty,  or  save  souls  *  in  bundles.' 

It  is  our  present  purpose,  however,  «u>#e 
particularly  to  examine  what  the  New  Eng- 
landers  have  to  say  of  the  Old  Home.  Mr. 
Emerson  goes  deepest  into  the  biography  of 
our  nationat  character,  as  written  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  great  Englishmen,  and  shows  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  the  qp4rit  of  tha 
race,  as  it  Kvea  in  onr  literature.  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne is  a  much  shallower  observer  of  ap- 
pearances, and  seldom  goes  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  things  except  in  the  expression  of  hk 
own  ill-feeling.  Mr.  Emerson  k  fair  in  his 
jndgments  and  frank  in  his  statements.  He 
looks  at  the  old  land  with  clear  honest  eyei, 
and  is  ungrudging  in  his  praise  as  fearless  iw 
his  blame.  His  spirit  is  large  and  magnanl- 
tDOnSy  but  it  has  not  got  into  the  style  of  his 
writing.  The  sentences  in  *  Eufflish  Traits^ 
are  cmp  to  enMkling ;  yet  the  book  is  tha    ' 
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>lr..£TQeffK)ii  fia^B.it  ^q^d  t^«i  a  lLtwdr4K(l 

.  'j^#ur8  !U>  9e«i  filnsiiiDd  well,    lie  bas  evidet^liy 

ItNintd  4ba4i  JUx  KQOW  the  Englkb   ojUacn^l^r 

flffAi,  yofl  must  at^y  U  for  at  katt  a  thooiatul 

vjtiw^  bftck*    Qe  Mb  u^  be  was:giv^n  to  im- 

.aefBtao4  i^  childhood  tba;t  the^rituh  Jaland, 

.Ibm  which  kk  ^re&theri  came,  waa^  'i^ 

.lotoa-gardep,  no  par^di^e  of  serene  a);;y,  a^ 

vo^^a,  aed  iiuifiiQ,  and  merriment  all  the  y^T 

.ifQund,  bu4  a;  pold*  foggy,  mouroful  country, 

./wjliere  nothing  gre.w  w^U  io  the  opeo  air  bi|t 

.ffcibi^t  m^n  ai^  yirtiMHis  woqaea,  a^d  theae 

iPf  .  a  <  woinderfol  fibre  and  enduj^^tnce. ;   that 

^tbeiiir  beat  p^rts  were  alowjy  revealed;  their 

guinea  did  moj^  oocoe  out  until  they  quarrel- 

.'ied.;  thiey  did  nat.  atriJke  twelve  the  first 

Ime ;  good  lovers^  good  haters,  and  vou 

could  know  Httle  aboatj  theni  till  you  had 

^a^en  tbeio  loag»  aud  little  good  of  then  till 

you  had.  aeaa  them  in  actiop  ;  that  in  pnoa- 

.perity  they  were  moody,  aiyi  dnmpiah,  but 

m  fulyeraity  they  were  grand.' 

iitr.  £menHm*a  obaervationa  of  England  and 
l^he  English  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
England  is  th^  beat  of  iicUial  nations.  He 
.find^  the  coiintry  apcbored  at  (he  aide  of  En- 
.rppe:T-*the  very,  h^iurt  of  the  .modern  world. 
J^or  ft  sbop-kii^pipg  natiop  it  hiia  tha  finest 
poaitioB,  thQ  beat  atand  on  the  planet.  JS^ 
.fembling  %  ahip  in  shape,  the  moft  patriotic 
pf  admirals  could  not  have  wor)ced  it  into  a 
more  foctaitooa  place,  or  anchored  it  more 
judiciously  for  commanding  the  watery  high- 
Vi^a  and  the  markets  of  the  world*  .  The 
(iea»  which  Virgil  thought  encircled  and  abut 
MP  the. poor  remote  ^ritona  from  the  rest  of 
^e  human  fiimily,  has  proved  to  be  their 
fing  of,  marriage  with  all  nationa,  and  the 
largeni^aa  of  its  horizon  has  somehow  entered 
iiptQ  the  life  of  this  little  island.  England  ia 
#mod0l  world  <m  a  convenient  ac^le,  contain- 
ing a  miniature  of  Europe^  and  a  pocket  Swit- 
j^rland,  a  soil  ^f  singular. perfection,  land  and 
waters  abouuJiiio  wvtb  plenty.  The  place  is 
amall,  espcfoially  to  the  Yankee  mipd,  fearftil 
pf  traveraing  it  at  full  stride  leat  it  ahouJd 
over^top  the  white  uhalk  pliSii;  bat  ther^  ia 
^o  bit  of  earth  so  closely  packed. with  every 
jtind  of  weaJtlh  Below  the  surface  it  ia  so 
i&rammed  with  the  life  oi  the  past — every  step 
of  it  boldiiig  joxi  to  raaA  its  pagea  in  thehia- 
tory  of  art  of  Lumaiiitj — and  •ajbove  it  .ia 
4110 wded  with  the  works  of  the  paat  and  the 
Xxh  of  the  pre&ent  Tq  Mr.  Emeraon'a  #31^ 
fbe  idand  presents  a  littla  bit  of  Natuce'a 
^IQoat  feiicitoui  work  ta  cppcapti^  le&.aa 
^  iketch,  which  haa  been  finiabed  like  ^a 
4>erfcct  picture  by  the  hand  of  man.  Ori- 
gin all  j  the  pIfLce  waa^a  prize  ibr  thea^Mi^ 
fst-rf^  fit  hofie  of  hardy  workitra  and.  ha- 
#9icH»fighti^p%  for  the  haat.maa  .t#  wi^ :  /i^ 


jaland^.  fvrhof#.  (ohieC  ^nefaiMntmaajk  wer^  bfMT- 
rep  ahiqgle,  <-qngh  wea^hait  and  <^ioudy akit% 
Yet  mm(f  rae^  came  tp  oootcind  for  it»  A^d 
beat  1^1  tho  weakpeaa  put  of  ^aph  oiLw, 
and  leave  to  it  ^t.laat  ^he  legacy  of.  their 
welded  atrength.  Here  the'widcat  extrcraea 
have  met,  and  the  fiercest  anta^oniama  have 
clenched  hands.  The  mixture  of  a  wide 
range  of  nationalitiea  has  produced  a  race 
that  is'nob^r  than  any  one  of  those  which 
have  g^ine  to  the  ipaking  of  it  The  Bri- 
ton in  the  blood  still  ba^  the  honjaatead  ; 
the  Scandinavian  lifitena  to  the  mannnraof 
the  mighty  mdth^r,  the  ocean.  The  one 
spirit  ycama  wistlbllv  aerOsa  the  blue  waters, 
with  eyea  that  sparkle  for  adventure,  whilst 
it  ia  abut,  lip  OU'  ahore;  tho  othAr,  mthen 
abread,  atili  tarns  with  eyea  of  Jopgiag  aii4 
heart  that  aobisa  -with  homo-fickneaa  to  tJbe 
little  ialand.  lying,  far  away«  tbi.  Emaraon 
thinks  great  advaotagcta,  in  the.  matter  of  raott, 
have  been  given  to  the  Englaah,  aa  well  aa  in 
tlieur  geographical  atand^poi&t.  But  tbejr 
have  toiled  hoteatly  to  win  their  praaepib  ^ 
aition  as  the  moat  aaooesaful  peopla  fior  the 
last  milienniym.  Their  paaaion  for  iitilit|r 
and  their  praetical .common  aenae  have  give^ 
thero  the  throne  of  the  jnodefn  world.  The 
Bosaian  in  hia  anowa  ia  aiming  to.  be  £09- 
li^  ;  the  Tnrk  and  the  Chinese  are  also 
making  awkward  effocta  in  the  aamedire^ 
tiou.  Those  who.  reaiat  this  infioence  nei- 
ther feeli  it  nor  obey  it  aoy  the  leaa«  The 
Eogliah,  Mr.  Em^on  aaya,  are  frea,  foroible 
men,  in  a  country  where  life  it  safe  and 
baa  reached  ita  greatoat  valde.  They  gpve 
ihe  bias  to  the  purreot  age,  not  by .  chance, 
or  by  maaa,  bni  by  their  obanwter  and  hf 
the  number  of  individoala  among  them  of 
personal  ability.  They  have  aupreme  endur- 
aUQe  in  labour  and  in  war.  ^  Their.aucceaa  ia 
uot  sudden  or  fortunate^  ba&.thev  haive  naaia- 
tained  conatapcy  for  ages.  Their  aenae  of 
superiority  ia  founded  on .  their  habit  of  vka- 
tory. 

The  natioa,  he  aaya,  .bna  yet  a  loughs  acrid 
auMpal  iiat«tre,<wbicb  oeiituriaa/Of  eiriliai^i^ 
hava  not  been  able  to  sweeten.  Tbt  amootke 
aeaa  of  folk) wing  iSjgea  baa  not  ,^ait^  effaced 
the  atamp  of  Odi«»^  Dear  to  the  English 
heart  ia  a  fair  ataod^np  fight»  And  li  aet^to  Ja 
the  atreeta.i«^ill  alvaiya  delight  the  paaaera-bji^ 
They  iove  iair  piay,  opee  fighting,  a  olear 
deck,  and  want^  «o  miottf.  The  Engliaj^ 
glime,  he  avera,  isimaiu  force  to  main  force-^ 
.%b0  ulaoting  of  foot  to  foot,  arongfa  tog  and 
w>  dod^iag.  They  bi^  «U  araft  and  subtler 
t^,;  aBd  whon  they  have  ^eunded  each  ether 
to  a  pooltice,.tbay  wW  shake  banda  and  be 
firieAoa  for;  the  romaindet  of  their  liffaif  'Okvf 
have: extreme  difficulty  to  runaway^  «&d  ^^ 
die i^tnao)  tiil fi^*^!*^^^  Ib9  eoateniiOib> 
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^fpripnW  \99m  V>  *viw>rjL  thdir  fcti»'  ap'»o 
th«  jooAg  ^pp^et^*  who  ^fpQgl^fc  W0U'  fit 
Waterloo.  :Th«^  ara  ((ocKi  «l  iit^drmiqg  re- 
4oiibt8»  at  I>oaritng.fir^M6B,  at  dying  ia  Ijie 
bit4itcby<ai  aay  d^perMQ  serrk^^  tW  bas 
^fiyligkt  and  ]^DMr.  19.  !\%    Butt  ^it^  aU  tUis 

UDJ^  tbe  Eomao,  ia  tender  aa  w^eil  m  8)ta«t 
oiWr^ — ' ae  xnild  aa it  ia game^aiML  game 
ai  it  is  inil4  :*— ^  i  .,  1 

^Tbe  Eofli^/  Mr.  EmwMHi  aays,  'd»  not 
«(W  tbeir  Ivaairt  (^  tlieiralaafe^^dawato  fwok 
at  Tbej  bide  Tirtpe9  an<}er  vices,  or  the  eeai- 
hlaoee  of  tlieiii.  It  I9  the  misshapen  h^irj  Scan- 
diJj&vlad  TrpU  again,  who  Tifta  tlie  cart  out  of 
ihemfre,  or  *•  threshes  the  com  t^iat  ten  flay- 
kboorers  oould  not  end^"  Ikit  it  is  done  in  the 
daHc,  and  ^th  a  aMtt«reA  malecKetioo.  He  Is 
a  iditirl  vitka  soft  plaii»fiB  his  hmxi^  vhoie 
.ip900h1aahr«flbpf  b^(i;er.wal»ra,  (mtw.bo  Jonas 
to  help  yoa  at  a  piiu>h.  He  says  oo«  and  aerv-es 
TOO,  ui4  your  thanks  dia^st  him»  There  was 
lately  a  cross-grained  miser,  odd  and  ugly,  r^ 
sembfing  in  countenance  the  portrait  of  Punch 
with  tbe  latigh  left  ont;  rich  by  his  own  Indus- 
tiy,  solkiag  in  a  kn^y  honse^  wlio  never  gave 
a  dinner  li>  any  omd,  aid  dMaisediiH  oonrte- 
sies)  yet  as  troa  a  woiishi|H)er  d  beanty  in  &rti# 
and  oaloor  as  ever  eidBtedi  andproC^y  pouripg 
ever  tbe  oold  m^nd  of  hia.Qoantrymen  creatiopa 
of  ^ace  and  troth,  removing  the  reproach  of 
stenlity  from  English  Art,  catching  from  their 
savage  climate  every  fine  hint,  and  importing 
Into  their  galleries  every  tint  and  tfait  of  sinn- 
met  oitiee  aod  afcies ;  making  aa  en  ia  paint- 
bg;  and  when  be  saw  that  the  spkadoot  of  ^eoe 
<^  his  pioiaraa  in  tbe  Sj^hibitioa  diomed  bis 
nvaTtf  that  hang  next  it^  secretly  took  a  bmah 
sad  blackened  his  owp/  : 

Nopeoj^e,  Mr.  En^erson  thinks,  have, so 
much  tboroo^ness :  they  clinch  every  nail 
they  drive.  They  have  i^^  running  for  lock 
—no  immoderate  |^)eed.  CoQsoious  that  jxo 
better  race  of  men  (exists,,  they  rely  ^pst  on 
the  simplest  means  in  war,  bue^cAs,  and  me- 
cbanics.  They  do  not  put  too  fine  ^  poiot 
on  matters,  but  concenuiute  :|he  expense  ^aad 
the  labour  in  tbe  right  plfK^e^  They  aje 
bound  to  see  their  measure  carcie^y  and  wijl 
Atick  to  it  throng  ages  of  defe^  Priv^ 
penons  will  exhibit  ia.scientifip  and  aBti<^u#- 
Tiaa  rese^ircbea  the  very  ^a^%  peitinacity  as 
tilt  nation  ahpwe^  in  the  coalitions  in  which 
it  yoked  £urope  togc^tber  figaiRft  the  empire 
of  Buonaparte,  and  fppght  pn  tl^rpugb  faibi^ 
after  fiuhj^e  imtil  it  conquered  at  1^ 

i4r.  Em^r^Q  finds, the  ^Knglisbroan  to  be 
aim  of  all  men  who  stands  firmeat  in  bis 
■aces.  They  have  in  themselves,  be  ^ya, 
^st  they,  vajne.in  thev  bjprsas^ — ^w^tle  and 
«otton)p  Xbebr,  practical  power  rests  on  tb^ir 
Batienal  si^f^ty,  and  their  sinperity  and  v«- 
^fy  appear  to  v^  on..a.squffder.anim^ 
'^'Ui^fe,  as  if  tbery,.wul4  a^Ofd  'it.  They 
•^  Jo  djbpleas^  a^d  risguire  jou  tg  be  pf 


fWf  *ffm^  «>pitii9i  \  Ill4f  «i)^  ihA  biife  to 
do  wfith^a aaan  in .amitsk ;  (eVtbem kTV)w tbe 
-wi^etrqth*  Siag^.  wbaft  y^a;D»eaa«  J^wi^t 
you  are.  Draw  tbe  line  atDajghV  bit  wh99a 
,  and  wbese  yoa  may*  The  £agtisbtnai»'s  ^ 
loo)(8  IviVL  ifitotbe  ^ce of  Ihia^  epd he^gfifs 
bia  vreapoQ  or  tool- by.  tbe  bafii)le«.  Be.  ^-a 
SDp.iema  ey0  tofactfiy.a,  biaa  toward  ^tihly, 
a^.alp^  that  briagsrsahb  to  $oup,  bamw#r 
to  oa^lyoar  ta  boat;  ^he logri^  of  qoeks,  oar- 
p^n^ViW  and  ebemiste,  following. the  seouenee 
oC  aai^fe,  aad  oaa  on  wbteh  wipids^  maJke  i|o 
iiapress¥>P«  Mr*  £merson  eMsiders  the.  ?i?- 
ooViditipQal  susreader  <A  the  Snglisfh  i;qi»d  to 
faela,  aod  ik^  a^ice  of  meaaaito  reaoh  th^jr 
•ends  ara.-as  admirable,  as  with  anitii  apd  b^ 
,  Yet  with  this  onetey^d  logic  of.a<  ^ryclopinn 
laqd  pf  aWaeler  be  admils  \)M:1^  fiv^lii^ 
have  a  spirit  of  singular  fairAfiMr  a  belief  j|u 
tbe-exi^^aoe  fi  tw^  aidea»4U»d  aread^itkiD  to 
see  iair  pleS^.  Thefe  ia,  an'  appeal  from  U^ 
aspprjiaoii  of  tJbe:  partiea  to  tbe  proof  of  wb^t  ys 
#9s^rted.  Tbe  whole  udlversaof  SpgliabnoaQ 
will  aufi^nd  tbak  jfud^jKno^t  matU  a  trial  cap 
be  bad..  Ha  also  saya  there  ia  an  Spgla^ 
hero  sqperioc  to  tbi^  Frenob,  t^e  German;  the 
ItnliaUf  or:tha.  Gfaek  :r^ 

♦The'  nat(0<iatt«nM>efrki  the  civil  btetory*1i 
i  aot  flashy  or  whdSbogr*  The  sfeyrdeep  £i]|^ 
masa  4moaUeni  ^U,  fire,  wbi^ ;  at  last  m»  all 
its  borders  ip, flame.  The  wratU  of  Lqndpu-ie 
not  French  wrath,  bnt  has  a  long  memory,  and 
in  its  hottest  heat  a  register  and  a  rule.  Half  of 
their  stren-th  they  put  not  forth,  '  Ther'  never 
let  out  alUhe  length  of  their  reins'.  But  th^ 
ane  capable  of  a  snblin[i>e  resdtition ;  and  if  here- 
after She  worof  races,  ofban  ptedicted  and  mah- 
»§■  its^  a  Yvar  of  opttion  lalso  (a  qoestioa  ff 
despotism  aad  Ubertjft  ftpming  irom  Eusto^ 
EuropeX  shoald  men^u^  the  English  (Jivilization, 
these  sea-kings  may  take  once  ag^into  thev: 
floating  castles,  and  find  a  new  home  and  a 
second  millennium  of  power  fn  their  colonies. 
Whoever  "woold  See  the  uocdilng  of  that  t^- 
mendous  spring,  the  ez|>loslea'  of  their  'mm- 
h«abanded  forces,  oiusft  follow ehe  swatms  whieli, 
pomriag  POMKfoftitwp  baadfed  yearsfirom  rts 
British  'Islaads,,  bave  sailed  , end  tfaded  \f^ 
fought  anfl  coIo^>|aed  .^hn^n^b  all  climates  jou^ 
the  globe.' 

One  ^eat  a^et  of  tb^  En|^^  powier  ,Mf. 
EpjKffaonppreeiT^  Jiaa  ip  tbe  pautual  i;opfi 
;iaD4eratandipg  of  \M  cape*  Pi^erai^.ff 
jt^xik  doeaiiot  j^vide^tbe  luoional  be^ti  ;  Af^ 
electric  t^uo)!  by  ^y  o^^  o»r  n«lio|)al  id^ 
will  p^%  uf  .all  into. oae  iamily^.  Tfajs  we 
b#ve  proved  of>;  paa»y  ft,bavd*(oi^ht  fiel4 
wbere  peer  and  peasant  have  ?toQd  abouid^ 
to  abouider,  and.  fallen  sidabyside.  ^Eof^- 
liah  belieraa  jp,  £ngjlisb.  Xbey  have  trust  ui 
eao^  otisen  The  very  felpna  have  pri<^  V 
,one  aaotbei^a  Eaglish^  atanphqeM^ «  ,Xhe  pe^ 
pl&4iraiuo^'b<H»pd.iA£barfNtar»than  ^^S^ 


jj^W  JRI^^ftMRnY  «M0   CM  vHw  iS0l^i$* 


Mr.  BaersoD  detigliU  in  the  Biigtwh  plshi'» 
nefls  of  speeok  and  dreea.  An  EnelMhinaii, 
be  remarjim,  andentaleB  and  avoids  we  super- 
latire,  ^checks  himself  in  ooraplinient, alleging 
Ibat  in  Ihe  French  language  one  cannot  speak 
withoat  lyins.'  Pretension  and  Taponring 
are  always  distasteful.  'They  ke^  to  the 
other  extreme  of  low  tone  in  voice,  dross,  and 
'  manners.  Th^  hate  pretence,  and  nonsense, 
smd  sentimentaiism.  Pkin  rich  eloUies  and 
eqnipage,  with  plftin  rich  finish,  mark  the 
Bngfish  truth.  Where  ornaments  are  worn, 
they  must  be  gems.  They  dislike  everything 
theatrical  in  public  Kfe,  and  anything  showy 
in  private.  Tbey  have  no  French  taste  for  a 
baoge.  The  Lord  dresses  a  little  worse  than 
the  Commoner ;  but  the  best  dress  with  tlietn 
Is  that  which  is  the  most  diffiouH  to  remem- 
ber or  describe.* 

The  upper  elasses  have  only  birth,  say  the 
people  across  the  water.  Mr.  Emerson  re- 
plies, Tes,  but  they  have  manners,  and  it  is 
ironderful  how  much  talent  runs  into  man- 
ners ;  power  of  kny  kind  readily  appears  in 
the  manners,  and  beneficent  power  gives  a 
majesty  which  cannot  be  concealed  or  re- 
sisted. The  superior  education  of  the  nobles 
recommends  them  to  the  country.  They  are 
high-spirited,  active,  educated  men,  bom  to 
wmdth  and  power,  who  have  run  throufffa 
every  country,  and  kept  in  every  country  tne 
best  company ;  have  seen  every  secret  of  art 
and  Nature.  Tbey  have  the  sense  of  superi- 
ority, with  the  absence  of  all  the  ambitions 
effort  which  disgusts  in  the  aspiring  classes ; 
a  pure  tone  of  uiought  and  feeling,  and  the 
power  to  command,  among  their  other  luxu- 
ries, the  presence  of  the  most  accomplished 
njen  in  their  festive  meetings.  Besides,  these 
are  they  who  make  England  that  strong-box 
and  museum  it  is ;  who  gather  and  protect 
works  of  art,  dragged  ^m  amidst  bumbff 
cities  and  revolutionary  countries,  and 
brought  hither  out  of  all  the  world.  These 
lords,  says  Mr.  Emerson,  are  the  treasurers 
and  librarians  of  mankind,  engaged  by  their 
pride  and  wealth  to  this  function ;  and  he 

E^rdoned  high ,  park-fences,  when  he  found 
at  besides  does  and  pheasants,  these  have 
preserved  Arundel  marbles,  Townley  galleries, 
Howard  and  Spenserian  libraries,  Warwick 
and  Portland  vases,  Saxon  manuscripts,  mo- 
nastic architecture,  millennial  trees,  and 
breeds  of  cattle  elsewhere  extinct  Mr.  Emer- 
son holds  that  some  men  are  bom  to  own, 
and  can  animate  their  possessions.  Others 
eannot;  their  owning  is  not  gracefbL  Tbey 
^eem  to  steal  their  own  di^ends.  Those 
should  own,  who  can  adiAinister ;  not  thev 
who  hoard' and  conceal.  And  he  is  the  rich 
itean  in  whom  the  people  are  rich ;  whilst  he 
the  poor  man  in  whom  the  people  are  poor., 


He  also  pett^ves,  rightly  soeugh,  ftai  tke 
English  aristocracy  strengthen  their  hold  on 
the  national  heart  by  m&fng  the  private  life 
their  place  of  honour.  Dmnestieity  is  the 
taiHfool  which  enables  the  nation  to  brMich 
wide  and  high;  Sind  this  the  nobility,  tke 
county-families,  carefully  cultivate.  Thej-  do 
not  give  up  their  country  tastes  to  a  town 
life,  nor  are  their  mral  predilections  absorbed 
even  by  a  life  spent  in  the  service  of  the 
Stale.  They  like  toUive  on  their  own  kmda, 
amongst  their  people,  and  they  wisely  and 
fireqnently  exchange  the  crowds  that  are  not 
company^  and  the  talk  that  is  but  a  tinkling 
cymbal,  for  intercourse  with  out-of-door  nj^ 
ture,  the  bursting  of  blossoms,  the  singing  of 
birds,  the  waving  of  .wheat,  the  breatJ^  of  the 
heather,  and  the  smeH  of  the  turnips.  Tbej 
seek  to  renew  lifo  at  die  springs  of  healtli, 
which  gives  a  fresh  bloom  to  the  fireside  fan- 
manities.  The  love  and  labour  of  genere- 
tions  are  spent  on  the  building,  planting,  and 
decorating  their  homesteads,  and  the  world 
has  been  ransacked  to  enrich  theoL 

Surveying  the  England  of  to-day,  Mr. 
^  k  Emerson  is  ready,  like  the  rest  of  us,  to  nn- 
dervalue  the  Present.  This  has  always  been 
a  common  ^ilin^or  an  uncommon  virtae,  of 
human  nature.  The  greatest  periods  of  oar 
history,  which  to  us  seem  filled  with  divine 
heat  and  a  plenitude  of  power,  have  been 
spoken  lightly  of  by  some  that  lived  in  thena. 
Mr.  Emerson  thinks  no  'sublime  augury* 
cheers  the  student  of  our  current  literature— 
no  greatness,  unless  perhaps  in  our  criticism, 
which  often  bespeaks  the  ^Drescnce  of  the 
invisit^e  gods.'  MeiAwhiie,  be  knows  there 
is  alwi^s  a  retrieving  power  in  the  Englidi 
race.  He  can  see  but  little  lifb  in  the  Chureb 
of  England  fhe  wrote  some  eight  or  nine 
years  ago) ;  out  he  admits  it '  has  many  cer- 
tificates to  show  of  humble,  effective  service 
in  humanising  the  people,  in  cheering  and 
i«fining  men — ^feeding,  healing,  educating.  It 
has  the  seal  of  martyrs  and  confessors ;  the 
noblest  books;  a  sublime  architectnre;  a 
ritual  marked  by  die  same  secular  merift, 
nothing  cheap  or  purchasable.'  And  be 
holds  that,  '  if  religion  be  the  doing  of  sil 
good,  and  fbr  its  sake  the  suffering  of  all 
evil — souffrir  de  tout  le  mondt  et  fain  fcmf- 
frir  pertonm — that  divine  secret  has  existed 
in  England  from  the  days  of  Alfred  to  those 
of  Romilly,  of  Clarkson,  and  of  Florence 
Nightingale,  and  in  thousands  who  have  no 
fame.' 

Mr.  Emerson  is  wrong  in  supposing  that 
the  English  husband  has  a  right  to  lead  the 
wifb  to  market  for  sale.  He  likewise  dwells 
too  strongly  perhaps  on  the  fieshly  side  of  the 
national  character— our  love  of  good'tfeediiig 
and  drinking ;  dips  us  m^er  too  deep  in 
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bter in4  fU<h  poU»ii»d  lay  to# iMoh  stren 
o«  tbe  e<Mur»tn«»  of  oar  ]o^  and  the  maU* 
rialitj  oC  onr  socoms.  '  No  peopfo  havo  time 
comwoii  aaiiae  blot  tbosa  wno  are  bora  in 
Si^iid,*  aajd  Hootetaniea.  But  ^e  English 

is  BOt  ill    *     * 


limited  merely  (o  what 
we  call  doiM  well  ie  the  world.  It  is  not 
eonined  to  <uiidgery  or  ffo\ng  to  maiket  It 
bas  DO  dvead  of  siognlant^v  and  is  not  noo^ 

Kbj  fiodiog  itself  m  aoirel  positions. 
%  ibe  total  of  English  common  sense 
oontaiu  sofDetbiag  that  is  lacking  in  the 
common  aeaee  of  other  nationit    It  is  that 
mrt  of  oonamoD  sense  whioh^  is  compatiUe 
w^  the  greatest  imsgination ;  so  that  the 
woik  of  the  one  looks  like  the  resnlt  of  tbe 
other  inspired  and  traos^ared.    Hr.  Bmer- 
t«n  has  a  locking  raisgi? iog  that  the  English 
srs  not  equalLj  good  at  making  the  fine  np- 
itioke  wita  their  firm  down-sutAe,  and  are 
vsBting  in  the  iively  spirit  and  soarkle  of 
fincj.    But  we  wonld  remind  him  toatfisnoj 
11  a  moch  lower  mental  faculty,  with  all  its 
brilliant  ^joickness^  than   that   imagination 
which,  in  its  simple  sohlimitT,  is  apt  to  look 
like  comoMui  sense,  and  a  homely  force  for 
sfsry-day  work.     Fancy  oat^lies  the  light 
with  its  spectram,  and. breaks  it  into  colours. 
Imsgination  sees  things  in  the  plain,  pnre^ 
anbmken  light*    Fancy  plays  with  illnsions, 
•sd  dallies  with    likenesses.     Imaginatioa 
does  not  care  to  tell  os  what  things  are  like; 
H  sanoences  fiscts  as  they  are,  or  nsos  its  me- 
tspbor  by  Identiieation  and  not  as  a  Compa- 
nioQ.  The  j^reatest  Imaginhtion  is  the  greaU 
Sit  Realist  m  the  high  ranges,  inst  as  C)om* 
moa  Sense  is  in  the  lowest    Indeed,  if  right- 
ly considered,  the  loftiest  '  Ideal  ^  (we  use 
tiiis  word  with  reluctance)  is  to  the  great 
lamgination  only  the  ntmost  BeaL 

Ania,  Mr.  Emetson  sees  the  vahEieof  Bag 

lidi  Indifidoality,  hot  does  not  pdnt  out  thiS, 

whilst  we  prodoce  the  most  robust  specimens 

of  individuality  nnder  the   son,  and    the 

htgest  number  of  men  who  dare  to  be  in  a 

ninority  of'  one^  think  jost  as  they  like,  and 

^  what  they  think,  even  as  their  ^MefalbeiB 

have  been  doing  for  hnndredi  of  years,  yet 

thii  force,  so  indiependent  in  the  individQai,  is 

^vt  well  in  hand  by  an  esseatialiy  law«- 

mliQg,  Uw-loving  spirit    It  seldom  btreaks 

J^  St  the  wrrow  time^  or  in  the  wioag  way. 

^  ttn>ng  feehng  of  Nationality  g*&ersit 

%  sad  gudes  it  for  tiie  good  and  glory  of 

m  country.    It  can  all  be  repressad  within 

te  neoesBary  bounds  when  England  needs,  aa 

l^ntn  will  diraw  back  a  st^  to  strike  a  fiiller 

Uew.   Ajnd  it  is  this  repression  of  so  m«di 

mvidoslity  within  the  bounds  of  law  that 

P^te  to  much  reserved  power  into  the  antioaal 

^tvseterv  and  giv0s  to  as  motbbs  the  petftd 

^•n^vV  of  iMia^ed  atiength.    It  is  perw 


Utt^  tne  that  we  have  pai  more  of  this 
individuaUtv  into  literature  than  any  other  < 
people  hfa^one ;  we  possess  more  of  it  in  conH' 
mon  lifo  than  any  otaer  nation ;  and  more  of 
it  goes  to  the  making  of  the  English  than  aay 
othet  race.  But  our  preeminence  amo^^* 
rseea  and  nations  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that 
these  bristling  and  startling  ind]ividnalities» 
which  keeps  strangers  at  a  distance,  can  be 
all  turned  in  one  direction  when  the  foe  is  in 
front:  and  the  nation  of  oddities  will  msreh 
into  battle  as  evenly^  and  with  the  oneuesa  of 
the  Macedonian  Phalanx;  aad  thqagh  the 
reai^rank  man  could  step  into  a  leader^s  place 
at  a  pinch,  yet  we  can  keep  each  man  hia 
position,  ruled  by  a  stronger  power  than  ever- 
neld  the  Greek  or  Roman  shields  together. 

Mr.  Emerson  can  see  that  the  English  ava 
a  people  of  a  myriad  personalities,  and  can*  * 
not  be  represented  by  the  popular  figures  of 
John  Bull  and  John's  bull-dog.  He  admits 
that,  alter  all,  what  is  said  about  a  nation  is 
a  superficial  dealii^  with  symptoms.  *He 
cannot  go  deep  enough  into  the  biography  of 
the  spirit  who  never  throws  himself  entire 
into  one  h«^  but  delegates  his  energy  in 
paiis.  The  weakh  of  the  source  is  seen  in 
the  plenitude  of  English  nature.  What 
variety  of  pow«!  and  talent;  what  facility 
and  plenteottsness  of  knighthood,  lordship, 
ladyship,  royalty,  loyalty;  what  a  proM 
chivalry  is  indicste<f  in  Collinses  Peerage, 
throngh  eight  hundred  years  f  What  dignity 
resting  on  what  reality  and  stoutness !  What 
courage  in  war,  what  sinew  in  labour,  what 
cunning  workmen,  what  inventors,  enffineen^ 
seamen,  pilots,  clerks^  and  scholars !  No  one 
man,  ana  no  fow  men,  can  represent  them.' 
Mr«  Hawthorne,  on  the  other  hand,  only 
believes  in  one  John  Bull — the  popular 
embodiment  of  beef  and  beer ;  the  blufi^ 
hearty  yeoman,  with  no  possible  refinement 
whatever;  the  Falstaff-lilce  mountain  of  a 
man,  who  puts  all  his  weight  into  his  tread-* 
especiiUly  if  a  Yankee's  tender  toes  happen 
to  be  in  the  way ;  with  his  stomaoh  full  of 
nseati  and  pockets  full  of  money ;  his  fkoe  in 
a  ruddy  glow,  like  a  round,  red  harvest^moooy 
eomept  when  mottled,  douU^chianed,  and 
thB^le-ehiaed.  This  is  his  imi^ '  of  the 
genuine  Englishman;  and  he  is  sadly  0(>> 
preesed  by  the  weight  and  siae  of  it  That 
which  does  not  come  up,  or  swell  out,  to 
these  proportions  is  net  English  ta  his  eatima- 
tion.  It  is  too  'refined,'  aad  more  ]»op«rlr 
belottffs  to  the  American  nation.  Thus  he  iBas> 
that  die  saifer^rliag  of  the  BagHsh  peef^e^ 
Ndeon,  was  no  representative  of  ours  because 
be  had  none  of  the  ponderous  reapeotability, 
the  gross  physique,  which  are  to  Mr.  Haw» 
therae  the  sole  sign  and  symbol  of  Engiidi 
nalNHiallty.    Kelson  was  delieately  oiganisid 
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BfigliBhtnan  it  ftdeckis  «vtf  pdMMed,  unlens 
h^  was  tiYdrbid  %Ad  ttiafittied,  'M  We  may 
BiHMj  cmrselvm  by  Hinnhyg  ov^ertlie-  list  of 
tMeir  pcMts,  fbr  etam)>le,  and  obserrin^  b<y«r 
niant  of  them  %}ive  been  sickly  6fdef^TBed, 
aifd  DOW  eflien  the^  Uten  bav«  b^n  dililkdned 
byinaAtoity.'  "The  reader  wHI  be  «tire  to  see 
lM*«r  great  i6  the  truth  of  observation  here, 
a^d  li^  apposHe  the  illtistnrtion.  It  Is  Well 
lAowtt  that  genius  uerer  <)id  break  out  in 
our  rac<${^' except  to  4he  result  of  disease. 
Shttfcspeare  and  B^n  Jonson,  G^ot^e  Ghap- 
uaii,  md  Walter  Bcott  Wei^e  retnarkably 
rilorbid  men.  While  Spenser,  Milton,  Words* 
worth,  and  many  other  of  our  great  poets, 
wwe  undoubtedly  insane.  Nelson,  Mr,  Haw- 
tbotne  says,  won  the  love  and  admiration  of 
his  country;  thioUffh  the  efficacy  of  qaaltties 
that  aft  not  Ei^lis^.  Precfeely  so*  It  nevfer 
was  an  Endish  quality  to  bring  your  ship 
ol6te'  alongsKte  that  of  the  enemy,  and  liiere 
Ure  or  there  die— one  must  go  down  befbre 
we  part!  Nor  did  Nelson  understand  the 
m^ional  nature  in  the  least  when  he  made 
hrtt  fknoous  appeal  to  the  sen^nkent  of  dufty. 
He  did  not  bek)ng  to  us;-  and  be  was  so  suo- 
ciessftii  because  so  emiuentlly  ub-Bngli^ ! 
L^t  us  see  what  Mr.  Emerson  says  on  this 
Liead: — 

'  *  The  Englrsli  delight  in  the  antagonism  whioh 
combines  in  one  person  the  c-ztremee  of  courage 
apd  tenderness.  Nelson,  dying  at  Trafalj^ar, 
sends  his  love  to  Lord  OuUlngwuod^  and  like  an 
introcent  scboolbor  that  goes  to  bed,  says, 
^Kies  me,  Hardy,^'  and  torris  to  sleep.  Lord 
Oolttngwcod,  his  comrade,  -waS'  of  a^  nature. the 
most  a:Qb«tM)l3ate  and  domesfcla  And  Sir  Jamt^ 
P^rry  said,  tbcother  daji  of  Sir  John  JPrankJiD, 
that  if  he  £duod  Wt^lliogton  Soand  op^  he  ex- 
plored it;  for  he  w^  a  man  who  never  turned 
Lis  back  on  a  danger,  yet  uf  lh^,i  tenderness  that 
ht  would  not  brush  away  a  tiiOsqulfo.' 

Bot  Mn  HiaWtkometcatiooit  «ae  the  relation*- 
ship!of  Nelson  to  out  nice  because  be  was  not 
»:big  John'  BurU'kivd  of  man,  with  a  rolwst 
pmoaal  vigour^  ai&d  mjpolishab]^  ragged. 
Nor  does  he  appear  to  know  that  this  kland 
liM  produced  many  of  the  most  deKoale,  yet 
perfectly  hodthyi,  natartethat  ever  breathed 
all  aroma  of  womanly  sweetfless  \r^  li^ero^ 
tore'-*0ueh  as  Pbii^  Sidney^  George  Mm*- 
bavt,  and  Bbeiser,  whom  we  take  at  nrndom^* 
as  diveie^  itlnttmtions  of  k  fkr  diflferebt  eort 
o4  Eiglishmen. 

,  Mr.  HaWtiMme  is  blind  to  the  ^koi  thai 
Join  BqU^  etontnesi  lies  in  ^e  tpirit  as  <welf 
aa  in  eorponi  miWtatiee,  and  tbat  Ndibn/ 
with  hia  sradl  statm  and elpnder form;  isas^ 
iiivsb  «b  BdgUdiiBao  fai  apirit  nt-  thildgii  it^ 
Mwi  sPc^e^-tM%  «l«ne';-wlfil8tv]lb«>^iiiii- 


ider  body  of6Ml«y  eontAlned  to  mudi'Eii^' 
lish'«|)tnek*  us  d»  t)he  l«rge  H*  of  Br. 
Johnson.  '  The  truth  Is  that  no  "filter  M- 
laicy  obtains  than  this  respectfeg^  the  typfcJd 
E3nglishiban;  Not  thsft  We  whrh  for  a  moment 
to  repudiate  John  Bull,  of  deny  that  Mr. 
Ptanch^  portraHs  hnv*  thesUrmp  ofuuthcn- 
ticity*  We  admit  tiic  groundwork  of  the 
character:  let  othefs  build  iss  th^  may  upon 
It!  We  rejoice  in  John,' with  hia*  sturdy 
spirit  inagnificently  lodged  in  plenty"  of  flesh, 
^e  Kke  to  see  his  fi&ce  across  thedint^ei^ 
table,  purple  with  port^  it  may  be ;  Of  meet 
him  in  the  faitn-yard,  whldn  the  increase  of 
the  year  has  gently  swelled  his  eenae  of  self-* 
impoitance,  and' his  geniaf  sinile  is  an  ithi-' 
minatibn  Of  contented nessj  We  like  the 
humour  of  the  thing,  and  are  not  eoneetned 
to  point  out  thist  the  snm4otal  of  the  English 
chfitracter  is  not  included  in  the  on«  picture. 
The  type  represents  certain  deihents  of  the 
national  strength,  and  it  answers  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  popular  Tmagination,  which 
expeicts  and  demands  that  aH  greatness  shall 
have  large  physical  embodiment  But  few  of  our 
grekt  £ngimhmen  have  been  i^ally  formed  in 
this  momd.  Ben  Jonsou  and  Henry  VIII. 
would  almost  stand  alone.  On  the  other 
band,  what  a  number  we  might  nftme  of 
Englishmen,  true  as  ever  breathed,  who  were 
neither  of  massive  form  nor  herbic  height  of 
statere,  and  whose  greatness  could  not  be 
meitsured  by  their  girt^, — from  Francis 
Br^ke  to  Nelson,  from  Miltoh  and  Newton 
to  William  Pitt  1  *  Let  us  not  be  misundcr* 
stood.  We  lire  not^rowing  anliAbied  of  iour 
own  Uesh  and  blood  because  Mr.  Hawthorne 
has  fallen  into  an  ehor.  We  do  not  see  that 
s^ls  fatten  #ith  our  American  cousins  from 
the  body's  leanness,  and  we  trtist'tbat  Jolfti 
Bnii  msT*  flourish  long  and  his  ehadow  never 

ar  less.  It  is  what  Oxford  men  term  ^  the 
ness  of  the  fallow*  which  has  turned  the' 
scal^  of  victory  in  his  fkvout ;  enabled  hitti  to 
give  the  winning  stroke  with  oAr  or  sword  hi 
many  a  close  tug  of  contest ;  and  when  he 
has  thrown  his  enemy  in  some  last  deadly 
WrMle,  he  has  iiftllen  on  him  with  double 
weigjht.  Those  observers,  however,  who  per- 
sist tn  seefuff'  only  the  coarse  earthy  side 
of  John  Bull  are  net  likely  to  dolustice  to 
thai  inner  sanctuary  of  thfe  Bnglfeh  nature, 
where  \k%  ffentliir  virtues  nestle  in  dim,  shy 
nooki,  and-Uie  tender  Under^oWths  of  home 
feellnge  and  kindly  aflbetions  are  nurtui^ 
8«d  protfeeted  bf  the  imiroundit^^  fttrength,' 
or  they  might  pbseiblf  s6«. how  ninny ^pHfv^ 
of  secret  'sweetness  tend* to  htMnise  and 
sbMtimHse  the  ponderous  natt<fe  l&f  tl»e  infls-- 


W»i  nre  nhatg«d  -iritik  ^  beln^  inlnb  mA 
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tkis  iMflr^dng  extiet4or  Mbkrlds'  albd  sh^i^' 

TMf.  Thfo  kind  of  obMMiM'  affcmto  ^atet 
jbr  the  miod  td*  bro«d  ^d,  ilDd  Mffitient 
di|Mh  ^  901]  ta  gny^r  :tbe  efat^ioeftt  firttlts. 
S^^nHtoreMi^  to  dwell  liUide  ^fgdtfd 
ty^  #altoy  thftt  ftre  not  Easily  ov^oc^ked, 
nd  aiin«t  beu*  siK^h  «•  ii^  tftiiispftrei^  to* 
tlbe]Miblte  fase.  It k>^^ «  pimoy  sbadyand 
ttered,  and  rather  {yrefento  gr^w  prickly  el^ 
tenidly,  fbr  prtyleetiim.  -  We  are  geiiei^ftlif 
ikf  «k)  pbnt-up ihik  imre'  aivothei^  and  par- 
tMirly«a  wm  slrMgeni  Tbdee.  th^more^ 
wb judge  the  EngH^maiittnd  tfie EogHsk 
nee  frtab  the  oataide  will  do  aboot  m  tneeh  * 
jMtiee  as  we  'sbould  te'  8ittkq»eak«  '^-  we* 
eovld  i^ore  Ida  werks,  with- alt  their'fiD^^ery ' 
of  his  loner  Hfe«  and  fem^mber  xmAj  the  fiM 
tkihe  taade  all  the  money  be  coald  ift  tx>ti« 
()oD,ttMltheii  went  ba4k  to  Stratford  W  try 
Md  make  mtfre.  What  a  genume  John  Bull 
bevodd  hs?e  been  I  The  faoe  whieh  has 
prodoeed  ShakBpeare-— and  be  is  onr  MjA^ 
idiqasto  representaltre  mfeitr — tiia|y  at  leafit' 
Mf  olalni  to  poeeesa  as  'gtiB«l'a  range  and* 
mkf  of  ^racter  ab  oah*  he  fonuiTia  his 
verb.  But  Mt«  Hawtbonie  Is  not  fe^rdnra^ 
bly  endowed  or  fitted  to  enter  tU  i:ngl(|A 
irtBie;  he  adcdowliedgea  bb)y  o^e  type,  Knd 
te;  to  fainn  a  repnkire  one. 

^alsothiMte  n»a  oiie^ed  people,  and' 
tkiecKt  of  odr  tsQcoess  is  to  be  (band  ia^ 
(NTway  of  shotting  tfi^  other,  so  as  to  get' 
tkewMl  dkthiot  and  decided  ^^j  it  ^xk 
liMoer,  we '  aohieve  magnifioevt  *  triumphs' 
vitteoteseiiig  fadf  the  obstadea  atod  diffi^ 
eeHieiwbidi'  Ker  itf  the  #agru^if  we  wocdd 
oilf  keep  both  eyee  opem  He  eAyJi  if  Ge^- 
mlM^CIell^ii  eeaid  bat  have  ihnt  his>  left 
^  tie  rigiil  one  would  'k>ag  Wfw  have 
pided  his  army  into  K/icblMielid  Bat  it  4ip- 
pens  the  Yanne  mind  e^nttot  tii^  stoltify: 
M^itissovery  wide<«wake|  Aor  ooukl  it 
eoHiiseeend  to  stonsble  into  viotory^^it  nrat)t> 
Mthsirayclesu*!  with  bolb  'eyes  -opient  ^ 
iMv  it  woijd  taite  advamtl^  k>i  foi«une. 

It  is  itttereatiiig  to  know  the  kind  of  man^ 
tbthedidUke^'iSfft  to  say  M  in  loti&wil^' 
Poor  Leigh  HnrWI,  with  his  ionthem  weakwdss 
of  iibre  and'his  wknMk  ^mpKeitiei^iof  oka- 
neter,  he' found  qaitedeligktftib*  Be  Waft- a 
^^lutibA*  aad  TeaerabW  bid  maiK^iiAore  sofl^ 
«d  apsuhie  in  tnanaer^  tban:  mky  otker 
bgHabmaii  wbomf  Mr.  Haii^tt>onie«  met  Bx*: 
^^^^^J  appreeiaMve  of  AmeficaJu  pnl^ 
^•U^he  reesivMNrMi>iiiileii}Metly  AH^e^  and 

CaNwmiiTa  4#  salMlMtiow )  and' <eontl^^ 
^of  hands  1 1  Bit^ttaere  wdrnet  Am 
Ww  t«ait  in  kiib  iroin  Oiead  totfoU,  taio<- 
i^iiMnestpaNy^er'pifysiaattyj  Beat^iaW 
«^Mt^htAlld)ltop«palM-wikle^lriMMM  ioit*$i^ 


manners  were  thoroughly  'Ata^Wean;  aiMi  ef 
the'Mst t^.*   'W^ar^glad  Mf.  MttWthotiie 
pefi«eived  tMt  tbie  wtM-'  mift  the  sot't  of  *«tn((f = 
oWt'Of  ^wbieh  Bbgtisktifeii  are  nsMly  mtafe^  * 
n^  Ihepatt^rn  adoording  to  whieh  t^ffy  lim ' 
ami   'This  wai^a  niair  whom  the  Yapktfe' 
cottk!  patronlie.    Now,  John  Bull  eannot* 
sthnd'  ptttroaage,  either  g^ea^  or  grhu*;  he! 
win  not  have  4t    Mr.  HaWthortie  woatd'  ^^' 
troAlie  US  if- he '  eonld ;  if  we  woaW  >*nlf 
allow  k,    •An  jAmenean,^  he  say*,  *i»  nbt  • 
v^Upt  to  'love  the  fibgliah  people^  as  a' 
whole,  on  w4iatever  length  of  aietjuaintanoe. 
I  lancy-  tfaey  woUid  valued  <K)r  regard,  hdd 
even  VeeipVoeate<il  in  their  engmdiobs  way/ 
if  weeowd  giv^  it  to  thefm'i^i  spite  of^all 
rebuffs;^    Buttbeimlional  ehariioter^is  inetl 
so  eMiiy  g<M)  over  as  wsa  L«Qgh  Hnbti' 
'  Idfr.  Ilaw^orne'is  i^most'asmmcb  opptees 
ed  in  mind  with  what  be  elegantiy  ttemss  thl^ 
'  febiate  Bttil '  ae  be  is  with*  the  mal^    The 
ody  figtit^  be  tells  ns,  thftt  comes  folrri^fortlb' 
tb  hifc  mi'nd's  eye  oirt  of  hi^  Kfb  eft  Leftihing^* 
ton  is  *'that  of  «  dowager,  one  of  bvndt^dii' 
wbonr  I  iteed  to  tiutrvel  at  in  'England^  wher 
faaxiPan  swfdl  ponderosity  of  ftatne ;  not  pulpy  t- 
Ifte  the  looee  deVelbptnent of  o^n'few iat  ^^ 
men^  but  n^asslf  e  with  tolid  beeC  And  streaky ^ 
tkllow  ;  ^  that  i(ihongb  i^tmffgling  knanfaity 
agAinat' the  idea)  ^du  in^tabiy  think  of  bar* 
a«  i^ade  op  of  steaks  und  eirteihtf  I  *   Webe«H 
fees  never  tohave'thdA^t  of  this  whe^  we' 
have* locked  on  tbes^  mblcitod  old' English' 
Itfdiesy'ao  Ngbt  of  beiarf  tbat  they  ean  carry* 
their  eirtemal  weight  With  jovial  impcini^ 
and  occupy  ^eir  proper  share 'of  quade,  Ultti* 
an  overAera '  of  sitisfiictien;  with  their  ex^: 
doiedingly  delight ftl)  Old  fhe(^  and  cheeks  Hke 
tbe-sutdmer  jefinetilig  *  atid  more  tban  its 
sweetness  it  ik^t  telle.    On  seeifr^  lu^^ 
womeh,  and  Ae  y^uriff^yed  «{)iTit'k>oking'' 
oitt  Uk  0pite  of  agid,  we  have  tibongbt  4f  mo^' 
thbrhobd  in  its  nidlkrweet  afepeietr:  we  maiyi 
have  mi^rveflled ' whete  the .  violet  norature*  dt 
tbO'' slender  g(i^  htcd  goee;  but- we  never  oo&<( 
temp&ted  the  iollieat;  most  solid  old  damw 
from  i^  eatmibKi  poiht  of  view!    But  Mn 
Hawthorne,  ie  hiif  ^fttble-cear8einoe^'  oao^ 
not  even  look  on  the  bidding  beauty  of  £ng'> 
liftb'givlhood,  or  tbe^  <iill  io^erof  Englidi 
weeMDliood;  without' lipecalatingepoti   the^ 
(fointity  4f*  clay ^  tMt  tttbkesu^  the  human     < 
fom.    He  eaUnot  get 'rid  of  the  ideal  that 
Boll  is  tnaie  k)f  beef,  alid  aocoidingly  «  be^f  ^' 
onte^iMto  idl'his'catdulatibtis,  allboAgh  he; 
^OMet^ibei^  oaHb  it  ^clayi*  ■'  He  lidmHs  beitig' 
di^eo'ti^^knowledji^'  th^f  En^sh  l^dies^'^ 
'loolfed  hi  ifrom'^  ]o#er  ^i  ^  Wle4V/  w«i^ 
peitMpKW'littkl 'finer  ^iAmls'^'iAian^tbe  Ame^ 
H«hn  wetnen  \  %nf  Ht  Wb^  ltk^%  pitiM  bafir 
.gaid  tb  gfketppifkt  Mtof^  ehiMi'W^AfflMiri^'fp 
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W^iffht  of  httiQAii  clitjr? 

It  naftore  refuiM  to  go  beyond  a  paliid 
briaiHnQse  kiod  of  beauty,  a  lilj-like  deficaoy 
of  moe,  and  cannot  produce  the  inUer  boeon 
and  riper  tinti  by  all  mean«  let  oor  friend* 
set  np  tbeir  lily  ideal  of  womaabood  for  hopcko 
admiratiop)  and  rtiek  the  iJEiint  wild-roee  tym- 
bol  in  the  national  bnttoa-bole.  Tastes  differ^ 
and  we  are  not  so  *  refined '  in  onrs*  We 
like  to  «ee  how  riotorionsa  thing  isihe  foroe 
of  beaaty  in  the  fall  glory  of  physical  health.* 
We  do  not  despise  the  roses  that  bloom  all 
tbe  winter  through,  even  though  an  Araeri^ 
can  taste  be  apt  to  deem  the  de^^  healthy 
bloi^m  *  fitter  tor  a  milkmaid  than  a  hidy/ 
A  Yankee  may  think  that  his  *  national 
palenees  and  lean  habit  of  flesh  *  may  f^ve 
an  advantage  in  an  nsthetie  point  of  view. 
We  like  to  feel  tbe  radiating  health,  and  to 
bear  the  ring  of  it  in  the  voice. 

Qar  J^nglish  women,  however,  are  not  all 
of  the  ponderous  siae  that — like  An^ca  to 
the  Americans — ^they  have  to  be  embraced 
at  twice.  Nor  are  our  types  of  feminine 
leveliqes*  all  of  tbe  boiom  and  blooming 
kind*  We,  too,  have  onr  white  liliea  of  wo- 
manhood, with  slim  tall  figures,  flowii^ 
shapes,  and  facta  that  have  the  Greek  fine- 
nets  of  feature.  If  Mr,  Hawthorne  had 
noticed  their  delicacy  of  form  and  complex* 
limy  he  might  have  completed  hia  femily  pic- 
tore  by  etdling  these  the  '  veal  of  the  female 
BnlL^  Moreover,  the  Yankees  may  pride 
themselves  on  their  '  refinement*  and  spste- 
ness  of  flesh,  and  they  may  produee  a  saoe  of 
men  who  shall  lack  the  Eneiish  sap,  hoe,  and 

empness ;  men  who  shaU  be  lean  in  look, 
ky  in  limb,  and  lantern-iawed,  without  its 
following  necessarily  that  these  shall  be  flash- 
ing heroic  littfe  Nelsons;  Workers  wiry  and 
tenacious  as  Pitt;  Poets  with  the ddic^te  na- 
ture of  Keats;  the  champagne-sparkle  of 
Praed,  the  pathetic  wit  of  Hood,  or  the  beauty 
of  holiness  that  shines  through  the  verse  of 
Yaughan.  The  thinness  worn  by  a  soul  too 
keen  for  its  phyncal  sheath,  or  the  fire  of 
genius  making  its  lamp  of  the  body  djapba* 
nous,  may  be  a  different  t&ri  of  thing  firom  the 
thinness  produced  by  a  desiccating  climate. 

We  said  that  Mr.  Hawthorne  was  a  shal- 
low observer.  Here  are  one  or  t,mo  striking 
illttstratioas  of  onr  meaning.  At  Uttoxetw 
be  aeked  a  bey  of  some  twelve  yeavs  of  age 
if  he  had  ever  heard  of  Dr.  JohasonV  pe- 
nance in  the  Market-place,  where  he  stood 
bareheaded  in  the  rain.  The  boy  had  never 
beard  of  it  Whereupon  Mr.  Hawthorne 
nenaarks,  *  Just  think  of  the  absurd  little  Iowa 
knowing  nothing  of  the  only  memorable 
incident  which  evisr  happened  within  its 
bMiMliMies  sinoa  the  oU  witons  built  itl  > 


Awl  tUs  bsoltnsa  ofte  liUle  bsy  bad  act 
beard  of  the  drenmstanee  1  Again,  is 
Greenwich  Park  Mr«  Hawthorne  saw  somsef 
the  London  'unwashed'  dknortin^  thsn- 
selves,  and  he  infers  a  njgW  differtnos 
betwixt  the  working-elasses  df  England  and 
America.  He  remarks,  'Eveiy  msn  sod 
woman  on  onr  side  of  the  water  has,  a  work- 
ing-day suit  and  a  holiday  suit,  and  is  occa- 
sionally fresh  as  a  rose;  whereas  in  the  good 
old  country  the  grimness  of  his  lahor  or 
squalid  habits  clings  fcnr  ever  to  tbe  indivi- 
dual,  and  gets  to  be  a  part  of  his  penonsl 
substance.'  These,  he  sii^i,  sre  broad  (very 
broad  of  the  mark)  *  facts,  involving  gseat 
corollaries  and  dependencies.'  An  inference 
this  about  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  old  »»• 
tieman  who  wrote  a  tract  onN  the  'Fallisg 
Sickness  amoi^  the  London  Books!'  At 
the  Twelve  Brethren  of  Leicester's  Hospitsi, 
Mr.  Hawthorne  ^nds  that  a  countryman  of 
his  had  framed  a  bit  of  poor  Amy  Bohsart's 
needlework  in  a  carved  piece  ojt  oak  from 
Eenil worth  Castle;  end  he  says,  '  certainly, 
no  Englishman  would  be  capable  of  this  litue 
bit  of  enthusiasm,'  As  i!  Snglidimen  bed 
never  done  not  onlv  tenderly  grac^l  acts, 
but  the  most  seriously  absurd  things  in  tbrir 
enthusissm! 

Nothing  short  of  the  most  cheery  nstnie 
could  have  had  heart  to  smile  into  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's bitter,  wintry  face  long  enough  to 
win  a  smile  of  approval  in  return.  Once  or 
twice,  however,  we  catch  a  watery  sunbesm 
there  for  a  momentv  even  in  the  presence  of 
English  people.  He  waa  delighted  to  fiu<i 
there  were  women  amongst  us  who  by  their 
dress  acknowledged  that  they  were  pooiv  sod 
thus  had  the  pprace  of  fitness  which  is  not 
sshamed  of  being,  like  the  daisy,  one  of  the 
oommonpUoes  of  Natuve.  A  kind  of  beauty 
this,  he  saysv.  that  will  certainly  nover  be 
found  in  America,  where  every  girl  tries  to 
dress  herself  vAo  somebody  eke.  Also  he 
remarks  that  in  England  people  can  grow  oki 
without  the  weary  necessity  of  seeming 
younger  than .  they  are*  '  In  oU  Bngliso 
towns  Old  A^a  comes  forth  more  oheemlly 
and  ffenially  .into  the  sunshine  than  amonk 
oursJves,  where  the  rush,  stir,  bustle^  and 
irreverent  eneffj  of  Youth  are  so  preponde* 
rant  that  the  poor  forlorn  grandsirea  b^gio 
to  donbt  whether  they  have  a  right  i^ 
breathe  in  snoh  a  world  any  loageri  and  so 
hide  their  silvery^  heids  in  solitude.' 

Mr.  Hawthorne  seem*  to  have  shaved 
somewhat  iu.  the  feeling  common  to  New 
Englanders  ol  the  higher  culture  and  quieter 
nature,  who  tell  us  of  their  longings  for  the 
'Old  Home^'  and  thdr  love  of  its  spedal 
BugUsh  features.  We  ar^  eeqnainted  with 
New  Eaglaoders  m  wbcoi  the  OU  Hosoe 
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fcdjwg  k  at  tJmeg  iMcipimibiy  lUwig,  WbM 
tlrair  Bfe  Ins  baeii  mwe  tbao  qmaIIt  moved 
4ov*  to  the  werj  loolt  o^^nd^r  toe  inflo* 
«Me  of  a  great  8orrow,^Fhae  aaMned  at 
tboask  thay  iMckad  England  at  tiiat  dept^ 
and  uey  have  expenenoed  a  *  blind  patketia 
teodaDcy '  to  wander  back  to  the  old  place 
oaoe  more.     Having  no  with  to  ditpaniga 
dieir  own   oooatrj,  they  yet  feel  there  it 
iOBMthing  ia  Sngiish  air  and  the  tender 
iwMtaeta  of  the  green  gratt;  the  lark  tins- 
ing  ia  the   bine  aky  overhead;  oar  wikl 
flxmert,  which  teem  at  the  affectionate  dimi* 
BQtiwet  need  by  Nalare  in  her  fondett  tpeeeh ; 
enr  iekl  lboi|>atht  that  wander  and  thady 
lanet  that  loker  along  their  linet  of  beauty  ;• 
the  hooneeteadt  that  nettle  in  the  heart  of 
rand  life,  and  thatched  cottagetthat  peep  on 
the  wayfer^  through  their  wreatht  or  boney- 
Mckle  and  roeet;  our  grand  Gothic  cathe- 
dialt^  grey  old  Norman  towera,  and  village 
ebaro^tpiret ;  the  long  rich  gratt  that  f^ 
teat  round  the  old  ab&yti  which  they  can- 
not ftnd  in  their  own  country.    We  have 
heard  them  tay  that  the  only  really  quiet 
life  teemt  to  be  in  Snffland,  and  the  only 
itillnett  tacred  for  the  dead  to  rett  in  teemt 
to  Ue  under  the   motty  ttone  or  daitied 
mound  of  an  Englith  country  churchyard. 
Home    it    net  eatily   extemporited    on  to 
vart  a  tcale  at  it  maraed  .out  in  America ; 
and  England  alone,  wito  her  nettling  nookt 
tnd  old  aatociationt   and  brooding  peace, 
mtiifiet  the  finer  tente.*    Mr.  Hawthorne 
eonieiaet     that    'However   one*t    Yankee 
patriotitm  may  ttffuggle  againtt  the  admit- 
Moo,  it  mett  be  owned  that  the  treet  and 
other  objecU  of  an  Eliglith  landtcape  take 
hold  of  the  obterver  by  numberlett  minute 
tendrilt,  at  it  were»  which,  loek  at  clotely  at 
ve  choose,  we  never  find  in  an   AoMrican 
teene.    Vimting  thete   femout  localitiet,  I 
iMpe  that  I  do  not  compromite  my  American 
patriotitm  by  acknowledging  that  I  wat  often 
Qonteiout  of  a  fervent  hereditary  attachment 
It  the  native  toil  of  our  fore&thera,  and  felt 
it  to  be  our  own  <«old  Home."  '    He  thinks 
M  a  charming  country  on  a  very  small  scale, 
^rein  Nature  wont  with  a  pre-Raphaelite 
nitnteneaa,  much  patient  affection,  and  many 
tender  sympathiet;    her    handiwork  being 
lumitafale  about  the  trunkt  of  our  treet,  a 
tfotve  foot  of  okl  wall,  and  a  ^ard  or  two  of 
Mtt  green  hedge ;  a  tprigof  ivy  embroider- 
.  ^,tt  old  beuadary  fenc^  or  the  mottet 
wng  ihape  in  the  cut  lettert  of  a  name  on 
t  tombttooe  and  keeping   tome  fergotten 
iiMBovy  green.    On  the  whole,  we  have  no 


*  Him  feeling  for  the  <  old  Home'  finds  a  frank 
*Bd  genuine  expreerion  in  Mr.  EKhn  Bnrritt'i  forth- 
;««iBg  'Walk  frBtti  Ltad't  Bad  to  John  OH>Miir< 
V  ^  Bi^  Jedge  ftna  a  i^aatt  tt  the  CMfy  ahetta 
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doubt  that  Mr.  Hawikoraa  found  Bnghmd 
mnch  too  good  for  the  Eaglith,  For  hia 
part)  be  save,  he  need  to  wish  they  eould 
annes  the  iaiand,  *  trantferring  the  thirty  miW 
Itont  of  inhabitantB  to  tome  convenient  wil* 
demett  in  the  great  West,  and  putting  half 
or  a  quarter  at  many  of  ourtelvet  Into  their 
niaoet.  The  change  would  be  beneficial  to 
both  parties.  We,  in  our  dry  atmotphere^ 
are  getting  too  nervous,  haggard,  dytpeptic^ 
extenuated,  untubttantial,  theoretic,  and  need 
to  be  made  grotter.  John  Bull,  on  the  other 
hand,  hat  grown  bulbous,  long-bodied,  thorU^ 
legged,  heavy-witted,  materMil,  and,  in  a 
woni,  too  tnteotely  English.  In  a  few  nore 
centuriet  he  will  be  the  eartbliett  creature 
that  ever  the  earth  taw* — unlett,  we  pretnme, 
tuch  an  intermixture  and  amalffamation  with 
our  American  coutint  thould  take  place. 
But  eor  little  itland  refutet  aU  tuch  patron- 
age ateadily  at  doet  the  national  character. 
Mtidet  which,  what  doet  Mr.  HafPthome  tay 
of  our  pictnretqne  feotpatht  that  go  wind- 
ing from  atile  to  ttile,  and  village  to  village, 
by  green  hedgerowt  and  parkrpalingt  and 
gargling  hroolu  and  lonely  tarmhoutet,  keep* 
ing  from  age  to  age  their  taered  r%ht  of 
way)  *An  American  Ctrmer  would  plong^ 
acrott  tuch  a  path,  and  obliterate  it  with  his 
billt  of  potateet  and  Indian  com;  but  here 
it  it  protected  by  law,  and  still  more  by  the 
tacrednett  that  ine? itably  springs  up  in  the 
soil  along  the  well-deAned  footprinta  of  ceiK 
turiea.  Old  aatociationt  are  ture  to  be  fh^ 
grant  herbt  in  Englith  nottrils :  we  pull  them 
up  as  weeds.'  So  that  en  the  whole,  per* 
hape,  it  were  as  well  that  we  should  not  be 
ferried  acrott  the  Atlantic  iutt  yet  We 
thould  like  to  love  the  itland  a  hule  longer, 
and  keep  in  taactity  many  of  itt  immemorial 
oharacterittict. 

We  find  nothing  whatever  in  Mr.  Haw*i 
thorne's  English  experience  to  accoopt  for 
his  acrimony.  He  haa  recorded  no  proof 
that  either  tiie  country  or  the  natiooal  cha» 
raoter  deserved  .  the  bitterness  which  he 
appears  to  have  lelt  before  he  came  hither, 
and  with  which  he  haa  gone  grumbling  home. 
He  lets  out  that  he  teldom  came  into'  per* 
tonal  relatione  with  an  Englithman  without 
beginning  to  like  him,  and  ^ling  the  fevonra- 
ble  imprettion  wax  stronger  with  the  protfrett 
of  the  acquaintance.  Asnun,  he  confettes 
that  an  American  in  an  Englith  hoote  will 
'toon  adopt  the  opinion  that  the  Englith  are 
the  very  kindett  people  on  the  earth,  and  will 
retmn  the  idea  aa  long,  at  loatt,  at  heremaina 
on  the  inner  tide  of  the  threthold.'  Once 
outtide,  Mr*  Hawthorne  opinet  that  the  mag- 
netism which  attractt  within  the  magic  line, 
becomet  repellent  to  all  beyond.  It  it  very 
unfeir,  however,  that  because  the  Tanki|^ 
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kii  Bfttiond  seif  when  he  g<ets  onttkle  the  j 
tirde  of  genial  warmtii,  welUng  hcmanity, 
aad  beartj  hospitalitj,  and  hegine  reineiDbei^ 
kig  bis  prejudices,  the  English  eharseter 
should  be  held  at  fanlli,  and  charged  with  tbe 
Manie.  The  *  acrid  qoaHtj'  which  Mr.  Haw- 
(home  speaks  of  as  being  in  tbe  moral  almo^ 
sphere  of  England,  willt  we  ibar,  be  found  in 
his  own  nature.  He  met  with  friends  most 
eordiaHy  kind,  *dear  friends,  ffenia),  oat*- 
spoken,  openhearted  EBg1ishmen,°wbo  repre- 
sented the  national  natnre  at  its  best^  from 
the  one  who  made  bis  visit  to  Oxford  so 
smMij  in  menoory,  to  tbe  jonng  friend  who 
^Qsed  to  come  and  sit  or  stand  by  mj  fire- 
side, talking  viracionsly  and  eloquently  with 
flse  about  IHeratare  and  life,  his  own  national 
diaracteristics  and  mine,  with  such  kindly 
endurance  of  tbe  n»any  roogb  repnblicanisms 
wherewith  I  assailed  him,  and  such  frank  and 
ansiable  assertion  of  all  sorts  of  English  pre- 
judices and  mistakes,  that  I  understood  bis 
countrymen  infinitely  tbe  better  for  bim,  and 
was  almost  prepared  to  love  the  intensest 
Bnglisbmao  of  &em  all  for  bis  sak^  Bright 
was  the  iDusiination  of  my  dusky  little  apart- 
Bseni  as  often  as  he  made  his  appearance 
there.'    Strengthened  and  encouraged  by  tbe 

Etent  spirit  of  bold  John  Barlevcorn,  Mr. 
kwtbomefelt  it  ia  his  bean  to  say  that  ^  tbe 
climatD*  of  Ei^and  has  been  shamefully 
emligned.  Iti  sulkrness  and  -asperities  are 
not  nearly  so  offensive  as  EngKsbmen  tell  us 
(their  dimate  being  the  omy  attribute  of 
their  oonatry  which  they  never  overvalue) ; 
and  ^e  really  good  snnimer  weather  is  the 
very  kindest  and  sweetest  that  tbe  world 
knows.'  And,  boibre  be  left  England,  be 
confesses  tbia  bis  taste  bad  began  to  dete* 
riorate  by  acquaintance  with  Sie  plunvper 
modelling  of  female  loveliness  than  it  had 
been  his  'happiness  to  know  at  home,* 
although  he  is  firmly  resolved  to  uplM>ld  as 
angeli  those  American  ladies  who  may  be  a 
trifle  laokinfl^  as  women.  Whilst  regarding 
tbe  grace  which  it  appears  tloes  at  times  veil 
our  ooaner  'clay,'  he  admits  that  '  an  Eng- 
lish maiden  in  her  teens,  though  irery  se)dom 
so  pretty  as  our  own  damsels,  possesses,  to 
say  the  troths  a  certain  eh  arm  of  half  blos- 
8om<  and;  doKoately  folded  leaves,  and  tender 
womanhood  shaded  by  maidenly  reserves, 
with  which,  somehow  or  other,  our  American 
girls  oflen  fail  to  adorn  themselves  during 
mn  appreciable  moment'  So  that  in  hn 
experience  of  English  character,  and  climate^ 
and  bome,  nnd  its  men  and  women,  we  find 
no  warrant,  we  repeat,  for  the  bitterness  of 
Mr.  Hawthorne's  book.  Yet,  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  it  is  steeped  in  vinegiu*  and  gaH. 
Something  of  this  may  come  frmi  the  grsa» 


mitiortal  oriMmHy;  tii^  ^Stmrt 
has  fallen  into  tbe  streans  «f  Amerie«n  life,  and 
turned  it  into  blood  fo#  them,  and  bitternesa 
for  us.  And  our  YankeefHends  hav«.exhil»taiA 
on  a  national  soale  the  same  kind  of  cfaarmder 
as  that  which  flies  at  others,  bent  on  ^Katci* 
bothig  the  misfortune  that  has  beAJlen  Haelf ; 
sooh  as  is  shown  by  the  husband  who  ihra^iaa 
his  wife  when  his  temper  nay  have  beeo 
crossed;  or,  to  take  it  in  a  more  eoniaeel 
aspect,  that  of  tbe  boy  who,  having  deaev^#dijr 
received  a  slap  on  the  headv  flings  a'  atene  a;fc 
tbe  first  unofi^ndinfi:  dog  he  nMota.  Bat 
there  is  a  root  of  oitteraess  in  Mr.  Haa^ 
theme  that  gees  deeper  than  ^s;  it  waa 
planted  long  before  the  flar  of  Seoeaaiea* 
This  broad  fact,  palpable  dirougfaoat  the 
book,  could  not  be  brought  to  a  finer  pomt 
than  in  the  passage  we  are  about  to  qaote. 

Afriend  had  given  Mr. Hawthorne hia  aabar- 
ban  residence,  with  all  its  conveniencesi  ele* 
ffancies,and  snuggeries;  its  drawing^^^oomaaad 
Hbrary,  ^etili  warm  and  bright  with  the  reed- 
lections  of  tbe  genial  presences  that  we  bad 
known  there ;'  its  doseti,  obansbera,  kiteheav 
and  wine-cellar. ;  its  lawn  and  cosy  gardai 
nooks^  and  whatever  else  makes  up  the  couh 
prebensive  idea  of   an  Euffhsb  home— *-^  he 
had  transferred  it  all  to  us,  pilgrims  and  doatf 
wayfarers,  that  we  might  rest  and  take  onr 
ease  during  his  sumsMt's  absence  oa  the 
Continent.'    And  Mr.  Hawthorne  enjoyed  it 
all,  and  kh  the  feeling  of  home  there  as.  he 
had  felt  it  nowhere  em  in  this  world.     The 
weather,  be  says,  was  that  of  Paradise  itaelfl 
He  wandered  up  and  down  tbe  walka  of  the 
delightM  garden,  folt  the  delicious  charm  oi 
our  summer  grey  skies,  the  richness  of  our 
verdure ;  felt  that  tbe  hunger  and  thirst  for 
natural  beauty  might  be  satisfied  with  oi^ 
grass  and  green  leaves  alone ;  and,  ^eatuoiomw 
of  the  triumph  of  England  in  ihU  reapeti^ 
and  hyaiiy  anxious  for  the  credit  of  lajr  oavt 
oMciUry,  it  prmH/kd  me  to  obeenm  what  inm^ 
bie  emd  paine:  the  Englieh  gardenere  are  fmm 
to  throw  awmy  in  producing  a  fete  eour  pimmm 
and  aborUve  peare  and  apples  ;  at^for  eacom^ 
ple^  in  thie  very  garden^  where  a  row  of  un* 
happy  trees  were  spread  out  perfectly  fla^ 
affatnst  a  brick  wall,  looUng  as  if  iaipaled 
alive  or  cmeified,  with  a  cruel  and  unattain- 
i^le  porpose  of  compelliag  them  to  pvodace 
nob  mrit  by  torture;    For  my  part  I  nav^ 
ate  an  Ei^lish  frait,  raised  in  ^e  open  air^ 
that  could  compare  ia  flavour  with  a  Yaakee. 
turnip.' 

Mr.  Hawthorne  is  hardly  quite  right  in^ 
saying  thatnot  aa  Englishman,  of  us  att^ertr 
spared  them  for  the  sake  of  courtesy  or  kind- 
ness. Tiet  it  would  not  be  of  any  advantage 
if  we  were  to=  beam.^ar  one  aootheiM^l  ovex, 
with  bottav  aad.  boME^  r  Htiis jrigbt'ia  aagr4i 

Oigitized^y  ^^-  , 
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Mfitibiliif  by  tMr  ovp,  TbicUHtfidfld  we 
QM^be^  mid  i4  didlt  oMiy  a  blow;  biAw* 
af»  Dol  onke  to  tUi^^Dn^  a*  tii^ji  ara 
Vone  of  i^0in  aU  etor  iaid  baMtor  tbiogs  of 
It  tban  we  ooBtinaallT  aa^  of  ounelirea  ami. 
of  eaob  other.  Let  tbeift  abnae  oa  biitarlj 
a»  tbej  p4eaae  (and  we  ahall  atiJl  fed  Beaaoo- 
aUe  oMue  Hor  adK-bkune  beflid<ia  aajr  biota 
that  tkej  oaa  bit*),  wo  do  not  aee  bow  iba^ 
wiU  belp  them  ool  of  tbeb*  difficaUj^  or 
barten  the  deolitie  and  fall  of.Eoglandt  wbicb 
they  seem  to  Ceuioj  is  coming,  acd  rauat  come. 
Mr»  Smeraoe  even  apeeara  to  think  we  have 
Mm  oaf  beat  daya.    Ue  wrttea  >— 

^If  we  will  Tisit  London,  the  present  tine  ia 
the  beat  time,  aa  aooie  signs  portend  that  it  has 
Nsohed  ita  highest  peiat.  It  ia  observed  that 
the  Englisb  Interest  ns  a  little  less  within  a  few 
jears ;  a|id  hence  the  impreaHioo  that  the  Bri- 
tkb  power  has  colminated,  is  in  solstice^  or  al* 
ready  declixuDg.' 

Mr.  Emerson  should  have  known  tbat»  if 
Eoglaod  bad  been  declining,  the  interest  of 
his  counti^iiinen  coold  not  have  been  lessened 
on  that  aecoont*  What  says  Mr.  Hawthorne 
GO  this  subject?  'At  some  unexpected  mo*, 
ment  there  must  come  a  terrible  crash.  The 
^iU  rtamm  why  I  should  desire  it  to  happen 
in  my  daya  is^  that  I  might  be  there  to  see.' 
It  appears  to  na  exceedingly  lucky  that  Eng- 
land could,  not  be  set  on  fire  easilyi  as  a 
tingle  building  or  the  author  of  the  above 
strocious  avowal  might,  when  bere»  have 
been  tempted  to  emulate  the  youth  ybo  fired 
the  Eph^mn  temple.  We  have  no  wish  to 
8^  toe  mill  of  Mr.  Hawthome*s  country, 
and  trost  tbat  it  ma]f  yet  be  averted. 

Wordsworth  told  Mr.  Emerson,  thjrt^ 
years  ago,  that  the  Americans  needed  a  civil 
war  to  teacb  the  necessity  of  knitting  the 
social  tiea  stronffer;  ai^dt  whatsoever  the 
result  may  be,  that  war  has  come.  Their 
charactei^  as  well  as  institutions,  is  on  its 
toal.  The  only  real  test  th^t  has  probed  it 
to  the  heart  ia  now  presented  to  it.  Its  qusr 
lities^  good  and  bad^  are  gathered  together  as 
ou  the  threshing-^floor  9f  fate,  where  the  flails 
^e  beating  fiercely,  to  separate  the  wheat 
^m  the  straw ;  and  the  jStorax^winds  are 
blowing  mightily,  to  winnow  the  ohaff  from 
the  min.  We  wish  them  well  through  the 
pacifying  process,  and  hope  they  may  emerge 
A  b«ttsr  nation,  of  nobler  men  Md^  simpler 
n^snui^  greater  reverence^  big&er  aims,  a 
loftier  toDc  of  honour,  and  a  lower  tone  of 
talk— as  will  inevitably  follow  the  living  of  a 
ii|ore  unselfish  li&,  l^ld  the  doing  of  more 

*^e  for  an  enumerstioa  of  fi^htful  evilt,  Boms 
wirbieh  todiety  might  do  mueli  to  eors,  a  striking' 
littte  {Mok,  oalisd  *  AMtbec  Blow  forLi^*  hy  O. 
MvVSAA    Iifiikdo%  ys»%,  .  .  I 


ennast  work  Avd  irbeii  .tb^  shi|H;  bare 
passed  tbiDugb  their  ctm^  ^fpensoent  they 
will  undoubtedly  know  the  EngUfb  diarao^ 
somewhat  better. 

We  faa^qtiot  the  least  consolatioU/fortbosf 

who  would  f)ot  mind  marching,  to  ruin  witi^ 

their  own  country,  if  npiheld  by  the  pron4 

thoufht  that  England  also  wasdoomea  tea 

speedy  fall.    There  is  not  the  least  sign  <^ 

I  such  a  consummation,  devoutly  as  it  may  b% 

wished.    We  never  knew  John  Bull  in  be^ 

ter  health  and  spirits.    Our  patriotic  sena% 

has    bean    wonderfully  quickened    of   lat^ 

yesjs;   sufierin^  has. drawn  eox  bond*  o^ 

union  closer.     We  were  never  more  -nea^ 

being  English,  that  is,  Conservatives  to  a  ma^ 

Those  who  are  so  cosmopolitan  as,  to  a^mirf^ 

and  k>ve  everv  country  oxc€ipt  their  owfi 

have  had  a  throw  which    has  taken  ibo» 

breath  out  of  them.    The  spirit  of  onjf  peon 

pie,  the  sap  of  the  national  life,  bi^  of  lata 

dwelt  less  in  the  branches,  #nd  ujiora.  \\^  tb% 

roots  of  the  tree.    There  hM  been  little  fioK 

ter  in  the.  leaves  above,  but  more  conoen^ 

trated  vitali^  in  the  fibres.,  clinging  to  tbf» 

eartb  below.    This  is  the  rneaniag  of  our* 

unanimi^  and  uni^.    We  are  able. and  hap^ 

py  to  assure  our  American  friends  that  ,tae 

following  words,  written  years  since  by  J^b,, 

Emerson,  yet  apply  to ,  us  with,  an  add^» 

force:—*  ,    ,        , 

^I  happened  to  arrive  in  Englaad  at  the-  ohhi 

ment  of  a  oommerQial  edsis.    9nt  it  was  evidemtr 

that,  let  who  will  &i1,  England  will  not.    TbesQ, 

people  have  sat  here  a  tbonsand  years,  and  here- 

win  continue  to  sit.    They  will  not  break  np,  or 

arrive  at  aoy  desperaete  retolation,  like  thefr' 

Dtrtgbbotm;  ^  they  ha^  as  mack  •amgf^  ai' 

mnob  eoBthtenoe  of  oharsoteiri  as  they  ever  bad.  t 

^Tbe  wise  andeeis  did  net'praise  the  shlpti 

parting  with  fiyiag  ooloars  from  the  porti  bat  * 

oDiy  that  brave  sailor  which  came  back  witb 

torn  sheets  and  battered  sides,  stripped  of  her . 

banners,  bat  haying  ridden  out  the  storm.    Add 

so  I  feel  in  regard  to  th!S  aged  England,  wfth  the 

posseasiena  bvneors  and  tropble^  an^  also  wjtb< ' 

the  faiflrmkisa  of  a  thowand  years  Ipatbering* 

arousd  har,.b3reSrievBbly  eommifiiedassbeiiipw.. 

is  to  ma^y  otdousumis  whioh  cannot  heauddeniy ., 

changed;  prea^d  upon,  by  tlie  transitions  of , 

trade,  and   new  and  all  incaloulable   modes^] 

fabrics,  arts,  mschines.  and  competing  popola- ' 

tions — ^I  see  her  not  dispirited,  not  weak,  bnt ' 

well  rememberhig  that  she  has  seen  dark  days  ' 

before;  indead,  wkb  a  bind  of  instiaol  thtit  tim>* 

sees  a  little  beSler  ia  a  cloudy  day,  and  that  ie./ 

stores  of  battle  aisd  calamity  she  has  a  secreli » 

vigour  and  a  pnlse  like  a  cannon.    I  see  her  in  . 

her  old  age.  not  decrepit  bat  yonng,  an^  still,  [ 

daring  to  believe  in  her  power  of  endurance  and 

expansion.    Seeing  this,  I  say— All  hail  I  Ho-  * 

tber  of  Nations,  mother  of  heroes,  wfth  strength?  ' 

sttH  e^feal  to  the  dme;  stfli  wise  to 'entertain 

and  awift  to  execute  tba  policy.  wbM  the  miad- 1 

and  heart  oC  naokuid '  leqo^iea  ia-tbe  psesMl' 
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eero.    Bj  Williatt  Fonjrth,  M.A^  Q^« 
London,  186i. 

T^B  life  yk'MA  mto  lired  in  the  Bepablies  of 
Greece  and  Rome  was  esBentmliyi  bo  ikr  af 
w^  are  able  to  see  it  and  to  see  into  it,  a 

tMie  life— «  life  in  fomms  and  in  fietds, 
fore  dicants  and  senators,  on  foot,  in  cba* 
riots,  on  horseback — an  ont-of-doors  life ;  the 
Bfe,  in  short,  of  a  eiiizeny  not  of  a  man  ;  of 
dne  who  was  bound  to  look  before  all  things 
t|o  that  which  the  immediate  interests  of  his 
«^(f  or  Ctnku  mi^t  seem  to  suggest,  and 
irho  Was  Httte  ca|>f%le  of  appreciatrng  any*' 
thing  beyond  it  To  show  how  powerless 
Were  the  best  organised  forms  of  poHtj  which 
Ihe  wit  and  wisdom  of  Greece  bnd  Rome 
donld  devise  to  make  man  at  one  with  his 
God,  his  neighbour,  and  himself,  may  well  be 
believed  to  be  part  of  the  Divine  purpose 
which  deferred  t^  coming  of  Christ  for  a 
geaaon,  nntil  every  eye  sbonld  turn  with 
wistAil  paie  towatds  tne  Desire  of  all  Na- 
tions. This,  however,  is  a  wide  field;  for 
the  present  all  we  wish  the  reader  to  bear  in 
mina  is  the  condition  in  which  man  lay 
cabined,  cribbed,  confined  within  the  thralls 
of  citiaenship.  If  we  consider  the  nature  of 
ttie  mond  atmosphere  amid  which  the  an* 
eients  were  placed,  or  the  conditions  of 
thought  to  which  they  were  subjected,  or  the 
principles  of  action  to  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  yield  homage,  we  shall  perceive  how 
greatly  we  should  err  in  judging  even  the 
noblest  spirits  of  antiquity  by  the  measure  of 
the  fulness  of  the  stature  olOhrisL  To  admit 
the  justice  of  applying  such  a  standard  would 
h%  to  confess  that  Christiani^  is  indeed  as 
-'old  as  the  creation,'  and  to  suggest  the 
inquiry,  what  advantageth  it  to  us  to  be 
'Christian  men  and  women ! 

While  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen  was  thus 
p0blic«— while  he  waa,  in  himself,  a  mere 
cypher  which  only  acquired  value  by  a  com- 
bination with  the  City  or  the  State,  the  signi* 
fioant  di^t--public,  too,  in  the  main,  was  the 
literature  of  Rome.  The  gravitas^  which  was 
the  distinguishing  feature  and  highest  aim  of 
the  Roman  character,  found  its  expression  in 
the  sna^nerism,  the  objectivity,  the  inoper- 
Booalitf,  the  studied  reaching  ailer  effect, 
wlNoh  we  meet  with  in  Roman  literature : 
^Les  Remains  n''6taient  point  hypocrites: 
mais  ils  se  formaient  an  dedans  d'eux  mimes 
pour  Tostentation.  Le  caraCtSre  Remain 
etait  ua  caodele  auquel  tous  les  |^nds  hom- 
m/es  adaptaient  leur  nature  particoli^re ;  et 
lea  ^orivaina  moralietes  prSsentaient  tonjours 
le  mtee  exemple.'  Thia  shrewd  jremark  of 
]|«da»e  deStael's  that  the  Romaa  modelled 
his  individual  satnreoaa  typal  idea  «r  pal- 


tera  of  what  he  beH^red  to  be  the  ebariKtar 
of  a  Roman  oitiaen^  is  a  i^hMble  clue  to  the 
H^hb  understanding  of  Roman  Mteratareir 
The  snppression  of  everything  emotional—- 
the  deciiLration  which  a  Roman  writer  makea 
coticeming  love,  that  it  is  superflnooa  to  show 
how  unsuitable  to  the  digni^  of  man  inch  a 
sentiment  must  necetaarily  be-*-the  raising  of 
the  externals  of  virtoe  to  the  same  level  as 
'  Virtne  itself,  as  inculcated  by  Roman  moral- 
ists — aU  these  fects  convei^e  to  show  that 
^e  Roman  never  showed  himself  in  d6sha» 
billc  or  in  *  mufti,'  but  always  wore  the  uni- 
form or  livery  prescribed  by  his  position  as  a 
meml>er  of  the  State  or  an-  inhabitant  of  th» 
City. 

To  these  general  charaoteristics  of  Roman 
literature  Cicero  forms  a  solitary  and  a  con* 
spicuons  exception.  The  fact  did  not  escape 
the  attention  of  the  acute  author  whom  we 
have  just  quoted.  Madame  de  8tael  re- 
marks, ^  Ciclron  est  le  seul  dont  Tindividual- 
it^  pcrce  ^  travels  ses  Merits ;  encore  combat- 
il  par  son  systi^me  ee  que  son  amonr-propre 
laisse  6chapper : '  the  author  of  the  tetters 
'ad  Atticnm'  and  'ad  Diversos'  being  on 
this  point  at  issue  with  the  author  of  'De' 
OflBciis '  and  of  the  •  De  Finibns  Bonorum  et 
Malorum.'  Although  the  great  bulk  of  hia 
letters — upwards  of  eight  hundred  in  nnm- 
ber — bear  that  character  of  rhetorical  effu- 
sions which  marked  letter-writing  among  tho 
Romans,  and  which  we  meet  with  even  in  the 
letters  of  an  Augustine  or  an  Ambrose ;  still 
there  are  not  a  few,  preserved,  we  may  be- 
lieve, in  spite  of  their  author,  which  conduct 
us  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  man's 
heart,  and  exhibit  the  conflict  of  passions  and 
of  feeling  with  dignity  and  duty  which  the 
Roman  and  the  statesman  would  have  shrunk 
from  laying  bare.  We  believe  we  may  say, 
without  fear  of  contfkdiction,  that  of  Cicero 
alone  in  the  whole  compass  of  classical  anti- 
quity has  such  an  inward  picture  survived 
the  ravages  of  time.  Of  Cicero  alone  can  it 
be  affirmed  that  we  are  in  many  and  verj 
considerable  instances  made  acquainted  not 
merely  with  what  he  thought  it  the  proper 
thing  to  say  in  public  as  a  vir  eonmtlaria,  or 
to  (Consign  to  a  set  treatise,  but  with  what  he 
felt  in  his  heart  oT  hearts  and  confided  to  hia 
friend  of  friends.  Most  assuredly,  at  any 
rate,  to  not  one  of  his  contemporaries  are  we 
able  to  aplply  the-  same  test  and  to  mete  the 
same  measure  that  we  have  at  our  disposal  in 
the  case  of  Cicero. 

The  relevancy  of  these  remarks  to  the 
just  appreciation  either  of  the  life  of  Cicero^ 
or  pf  any  work  which  professes  to  give  an 
account  of  i^  will  be  apparent  on  a  moment's 
reflection*  ,  Conyera  Middleton  and  Dromana 
)iave  hitherto  stood  at  opponie  poles  as  hio-> 
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grtphert  of  Cicero.    Throne  hat  made  bin 
wt  to  be  all  bat  spotleM;  the  other  wouk) 
hare  us  believe  that  he  was  all  apot    Eaoh 
of  theeo  writeie  might,  we  think,  We  avoid* 
ed  the  errore  of  exeetsire  adolation  and  of 
unwarrantable    aspersion  into  which    they 
have  reepectively  iaiJen,  if  they  had  borne  in 
'  Bind  tbe  two  considerations  which  have  here 
been  set  &>rth.     If  the  one  had  refoembered 
how  iarge^  how  important,  how  nnroeroos  are 
tiie  elemonts  of  character,  of  thotiffht,  of  coa- 
doct,  which   distinguish   even   tEe  highest 
P^Q  ezoeilence  from  that  type  of  Perfect 
Ifanbood  which  is  set  before  the  Christian 
man,  he  woald,  in  very  jostice  to  the  hero 
whom  he  set  himself  to  extol,  have  shrank 
irom  inviting,  or  at  least  from  suggesting,  a 
eomparifion  which  conld  only  turn  to  confu- 
sion ;  he  would  not  have  given  occasion  to 
Mr.  De  Qoincey  to  assert,  with  congenial 
ealamnj,  'that  it  was  the  object  of  Mid> 
dleton  to  paint,  in  the  person  of  Ctcero,  a 
pare  Ptean  model  of  scmpiiJoos  morality, 
and  to  snow  that  in  most  difficult  times  he 
had  acted  with  a  self^restraint  and  a  conside- 
rate   iot^rity  to  which    Christian    Ethics 
could  have  added  no  element  of  value.'    So 
again,  if  tbe  other  bad  adequately  reflected 
on  the  very  exceptional  character  6f  the 
glimpAcs  which  Cicero's  correspondence  gives 
OS  into  the  fits  of  fretftilness,  of  pique,  of 
vanity,  of  despair,  which  at  times  clouded  the 
intellect  and  paralysed  the  energies  of  one  of 
the  most  pure-minded  men  that  ever  *  lived 
in  the  tide  of  time,'  and  which  found  vent  in 
artless  ontpourings  to  bosom  friends,  never 
intended  to  go  any  further,  he  would  perhaps 
have  hesitated  ere  he  applied  to  Cicero  a 
standard    from  which   accident,  or  a  more 
guarded,  leas  confiding  nature,  had  exempjted 
his  conteroportiries ;  he  would  have  judged 
him  ratber  by  his  acts  than  by  his  words, 
and  those  acts  by  the  interpretation  which 
Cicero  himself  put  on  them ;  he  would  have 
remembered  how  often  Cicero  was  Exposed 
to  the  sabtleties  of-  natures'  leas  ingenuous 
than  his  own;  he  would  have  felt  that  to 
make  such  a  man  an  ofiender  for  a  word  was 
as  uncharitable  as  it  was  unjust ;  and  would 
have  thought  twice  before  he  committed  to 
paper  and  to  print  pages  upon  pages  laden 
^ith  garbled  extracts  wad  with  railing  acco^ 
Bations,  which  stamp  Drumann  as  the  author 
of  one  of  the  most  spiteful,  malignant,  and 
vithal  ill^written  books  that  ever  disgraced 
tiis  literature  of  Histdry  and  Biomphy. 

Such  being  the  state  in  which  &e  two  most 
ants^ooistie  writers  had  left  the  consideration 
of  CiceroV  life' and  character,  it  became  hiffh- 
!7  desirable  that  some  one  should  step  mr- 
irard  on  a  middle  ground,  and  give  a  strietl^ 
to  aooomit  of  die  whole  >  matter.    And  it 


wa0  further  desiin^le  that  the  pages  of  eu<A 
a  writer  should  be  free  fh>m  any  cumbrooa 
polemics  or  pedantic  disquisitiona  as  against 
cither  of  the  advocates  of  extreme  views,  but 
should  leave  as  it  were  Cicero's  life  to  tett 
its  own  tale,  putting  down  only  the  result! 
of  his  investigations,  but  not  troubling  tbe 
reader  with  the  arguments  for  and  against 
The  work,  of  which  the  title  stands  at  tbe 
bead  of  this  article,  seems  to  us  to  meet  most 
adroirabty  the  requirements  of  tbe  case;  A 
scbolar  without  pedantry,  and  a  Christian 
without  cant,  Mr.  Forsytb  seems  to  hav^ 
seized  with  praiseworthy  tact  tbe  precise  atti- 
tude which  it  behoves  a  biograpner  to  take 
up  when  narrating  the  life— Hhe  peisc^al  lift 
of  Cicero.  His  censures  of  Cicero  are  m 
straightforward  and  temperate  aa  l^a  praiaia 
are  sob^r  and  borne  out  by  facts.  He  nfOr 
thing  extenaates,  with  Middieton,  on  the  one 
bano ;  he  sets  down  nought  in  malice,  with 
Drumann,  on  the  other.  One  of  his  prerioua 
works,  ^Hortensioa,*  containing  amongat  othef 
things  an  able  and  yet  popular  account  ^ 
Roman  Law  and  Procedure,  showed  that  be 
had  made  himself  fiimiliar  with  suljeoti 
which  must  occupy  a  lai^  spaee  in  everj 
biography  of  the  ffreatest  of  Koman  oratoia 
and,  advocates ;  and  Ibe  work  now  published 
will  add  largely  and,  we  believe^  lastingly  t# 
the  reputation  which  Mr.  Forsytb  a&eady 
and  desenrediv  enjoys.  Then,  again,  tbe 
experience  derived  from  the  knowledge  aa4 
practice  of  his  own  profession  furnished  very 
essential  conditions  of  snccOsa  towarde  a  rigli 
eAimate  of  Cicero^  conduct  at  tbe  fioBum 
bar,  and  has  snp|bed  in  the  course  of  jthe 
narrative  some  very  interesting  parallels  tmi 
illustrations.  On  every  ground,  then,  we 
hail  this  Life  of  Cicero  as  a  valuable  addition 
to  English  literature,  and  as  a  very  aaiUsfiHih 
tory  monument  of  the  industry,  tbe  aoumei^ 
and  the  literary  power  of  its  author.  The 
remarks  now  to  be  made  upon  it  do  not  prOh 
tefid  to  furnish  tbe  reader  with  anything 
like  a  full  or  adequate  analysis  of  its .  co»» 
tents;  all  we  shall  attempt  is,  to  caM  attend 
tion  to  the  most  noteworthy,  portions  of  tbi 
volume,  or  to  those  wbioh  may  seem  to  us  to 
sug^^t  occasion  for  further  illus|mtioa  or 
remark,    ji 

The  two  opening  cbapters  give  na  aniti- 
teresting  picttire  of  the  Boyhood  and  of  the 
Studies  or  Cicero.  In  jpartionlar,  the  notice 
of  the  public  solemnities  usual  when  the 
Roman,  youth  entered  on  his  eiiteenth  year, 
and  laid  aside  bia.to»^a  prmkxta  for  the  iogm 
pura,  may  be  taken  as  an  iUustratioin  of  wImI 
has  been  already  said  of  the  essentially  public 
obaracter  of  fiomisn  life : —  m         , 

'The  custom  was  for  the  young  man  to  be 
eondtaotedby  his  father  or  other  near  relatioa  te 
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ior  Irboee  tribmiftl  or  Ooort  vrtB  there,  and 
wli^re  tb^  oeremooy  of  the  ^aqm  oI  dreai  wq« 
perforiped.  He  .^en  r«o«iyed  tBe  oc»ogiatala- 
tions  of  bU  relatires.and  lri«nds  who  aooompa- 
hied  him,  atniilst  the  applaai^  of  the  surroiiDd- 
W  crowd;  for  there  never  was  any  lack  of 
fdlera  in  the  Forom,  and  indeed,  so  nnmeroiM 
were  ^ey,  4hat  okl  Oato  th«  Oebsor  onoe  pro- 
posed' that  tbe  gDonnd  sboald  be  pi^ed  with 
abarp  stones  to  niaika  it « l^ss  agreaable  lotMAge^ 
After  this  the  jropth  was  ooodocled  jJoi^g  tdie 
FWiSIdtfra,^  which  ran  throogb  the  Forpin,  ap 
to  the  CM^^t  ^°^  ^  sacrifice  was  offered  at 
the  altar  of  Jopiter,  whose  ma^nifloent  temple 
erowned  the  hilK^— vol  i.  p.  14. 

The  wiiole  poeeedine  inpliod  a  dedicsctkm 
«s  aoieniff  to  the  saryiee  of  the  Staite  as  the 
dedication  to  the  senrioe  of  God  which  Ooo- 
'frtnation  may  be  said  to  involve.  We  see  at 
e4ice  bow  different  a  tifia,  alter  this  beginning, 
anQst  needs  have  been  from  any  of  ii4iiob  we 
4n  theee  oilr  daya  can  form  any  conception*; 
bow  alien  lo  all  our  babila  of  thought  and 
Motives  of  action  niuftt  liave  been  the  motives 
wad  habits  which  eonatttoted  t^e  inner  world 
^  tbe  citizen  of  an  ancient  r^pnblic* 

For  the  rhythm^  the  richness,  and  arrange- 
nekit  of  his  periods,  for  which  the  prose  of 
Cicero  afterwards  became  so  remarkable,  we 
laay  well  beHeve  that  he  was  indebted  to  the 
tes^netion  he  recevved  as  a  boy  in  the  Ian- 
mage  and  literature  of  Greece.  Mr.  Forsyth 
Sbserves  that  Gre^  occupied  aomething  of 
the  same  position  in  a  coarse  of  education  at 
Some  ^at  French  doea  amongst  ourselves. 
'Accordingly  it  was  l^^h^ek  «nd  not  by 
Latin  rhetoricians  that  Cl^ro  was  taught  the 
•IKmportaQt  art  of  Rhetoric.  Greek  orations 
Md  other  writings  he  got  by  heart,  declaimed, 
and  trandated.  It  seems  aiot  improbable 
that  hia  iatima<^  with  RosdusAnd  ufisopns, 
Ihe  actors,  may  nave  either  been  the  occasion 
«f  ihe  fruit  of  a  desire  to  carry  out  in  prae- 
tlee  what  he  recommends  in  theory  in'  his 
ITreatise-*  De  Oratore  *  and  other  parts  of  his 
works-^-oamely,  toetndy  the  aotoi^s  art  wiUi 
%  view  to  conqoering  any  ngljr  trick  or  defect 
tts  a  pnbHc  spi^aker.  So  essential  did  it  seem 
Mb  a  Roman  in  those  days  to  leave  nothing 
undone  iMr  which  tbe  great  art  ef  addresarng 
an  assembly  might  be  rendered  move  effec^ 
live.  To  ns  this  attention  to  mimiti»  may 
teem  extQeseive,  hot  we  think  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  an  opposite  excesa  be  not  a 
idanger  into  which  we  in  turn  ai«  not  to  fa^l. 
«Tbe  oratory  of  the  pdipit  espeeialfy,  to»aay 
veiliing  <s^  the  reading  of  tbe  Lfitnfgy,  might 
^gab  In  effbctSveness  if  soaaa  atteatien  were 
paid  pven  to  the  most  elementary'  prinoipies 
m  the  management  of  the  vofije,  and  ef  tbe 
'deUverv  generaJty*  If  any  one  ahonld  aasert 
4faat  the  aacredneas  of  the  theme  and  the 


exebDenoe  xif't^  matter  may  dispenae  wlt% 
snch  adventitious  3oonsideratioa»,  he  must  not 
be  surprised  if  he  fails  to  win  the  asaenteHf 
moie  than  an  inappreciable  ^fraction  of  the 
congregations  of  Great  Britain,  In  the  pr#> 
sent;  day,  however,  the  mind  is  Approached 
and  the  jtidgment  won  over  through  so  many 
avenues  oAer  than  those  of  an  oratot's  peK> 
auasive  accents,  that  we  tery  mfKh  doubt 
whether  Cicero^  delivery  woold  be  relished 
hy  an  Bnglish  audience  of  educated  men. 
The  difference  between  modern  and  ancient 
oratory  in  this  particular  is  thus  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Forsyth:— 

*  With  us  a  speaker,  whether  in  Parliament  or 
at  the  bar,  knows  Utue  or  nothing  of  ttie  action 
and  delivery  of  a  Roman  orator.  The  only  mo^ 
tien  we  make  is  with  the  band,  and  too  often 
that  is  eonined  to  a  eee-saw  monotony  of  per- 
^ndiooW  aotien.  whleh  justifies  tbe  aatiriddl 
Qomparisoa   b|r  Mopre  «f  the  apesker  to  # 

|>UHI{>-*- 

"^IlHiik  np  and  down  Its  alrkwaid  arm  deck 
spiay, 
And  coolly  spent,  and  spout,  &nd  if>0at  ^way." 

*  Very  diflferent,  however,  was  it  Irith  the 
orator  of  Rome.  His  whole  body  was  instinot 
with  the  firo  that  bnmed  upon  his  Hps,  and  tbe 
aoeeots  that  trembled  upon  his  toqgee  fband  • 
corresponding  expression  in  tbe  mpvemeut  of 
his  limbs.  Cicero's  gestures  partook  of  the  ex- 
citement of  bis  mind,  and  the  meaning  of  hia 
words  was  enforced  bv  the  sympathetic  action 
of  his  fhime.  He  telfs  us  that  he  threw  him- 
self, heart  and  soul,  into  action  when  he  spoke, 
and  spared  no  exertion  of  his  limbs,  while  he 
sivained  his  voice  to  tbe  ntmost  of  ita^  pitch  ia 
the  open  fur/ — ^Vol.  i.  p.  Si7, 

To  any  one  who  has  been  present  at  the  de- 
bates of  the  Aseembl6e  Oonstituante  at  Pa*- 
ris,  in  184^  this  deacriptioii  of  Roman  ora^ 
tory  will  not  bear  a  character  of  exagg^ation  ; 
but  to  an  English  audience,  we  repeat,  it  raaj 
be  doubted  whether  an  orator  who  disported 
himself  in  this  fhdiion  wonld  not  aeem  some^ 
what  absurd. 

But  we  must  Mlow  Cicero  on  his  careen. 
His  dose  application  to  stndy  and  his  stre- 
nuous efforts  at  the  bar  compelled  him  for  « 
time  to  retire  from  Rome,  and  seek  for  ra^ 
laxation  in  a  voyage  to  Athens  and  Asia 
Minor,  And  here,  in  connexion  with  hia 
visit  to  Athens,  it  aaay  not  be  out  of  place  to 
remark  that  no  biographer  of  Otcerp,  so  te 
aa  we  recolleot,  has  bvought  forward  sufficient 
1y  the  very  comideratJe  knowledge  whick 
Cicero  aequired  of  the  history  ef  Greek  art^ 
nnd  the  very  correct  taate  wnioh  \kk  ^owed 
in  estiaiating  ita  ptodnettona..  Mr.  Forsyth 
ao  frequently  cooorpiaiua  of  the  pressure  of 
epace  to  winch  he  is  auhjeoted,  that  it  ma^ 
pdasibly  be  owing  to  tliis  canae  that  suok 
acanty  notieea  en  thia  peiat  stre  to  be  met 
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«itb  ii  bit  pi^fes,  Th»iK>iiil»  howofw;  k><if 
wme  iriDporttt&ce,  m  ihowing  tke  mmyskM- 
wem  <lf  Oicefo^8  itrntofal  'Hud  Rcatdred  tustes 
OB  tlie  oira  band,  snd,  on  tbe  otner,  a  htrger 
tnd  wider  Byrnpathy  for  such  objects  among 
the  RoinaDft  of  the  day  tban  we  ordinarily 
ascribe  to  them.  For^  scattered  as  these 
•odoes  are  thropghout  bis  works,  and  used 
as  tht^  are  ia  illiiairatioti  of  other,  though 
cognate  topics,  it  is  only  fair  to  presome  that 
be  counted  on  being  understood  by  bis  con- 
teffiporaries  when  such  allusions  and  illustra- 
tions were  employed.  Cicero's  own  tastes- 
he  somewhere  tells  us — inclined  rather  to 
psiotiDg  than  to  sculpture;  and  t^e  state- 
ment is  one  which  aeema  to  us  peooliarly  Aig- 
Bificaat  It  UUftiee,  at  «ny  rate,  with  tliat 
^efeJopmevit  of  anbjoctivity  in  his  nature, 
which  would  seem  rather  to  belong  to  the 
modems,  and  which  has  secured  to  painting 
iti  priority  over  sculpture  in  the  modern 
worid.  But,  although  his  bias  was  on  the 
tide  of  painting,  hic(  appreciation  of  Greek 
•eoiptore  was  singularly  soand.  The  school 
of  Polydqitaa  he  held  to  be  little  abort  of 
peHeetion ;  implying,  however,  at  the  same 
time  (for  he  adds,  *ut  mibi  qnidem  videtur') 
that  in  this  respect  his  opinion  was  not  shared 
bj  the  majority  of  his  counti'ymen.  These, 
it  asems  only  &ir  to  coi^ecture,  were  more 
taken  with  the  mefeuicious  graces  of  the 
lehool  of  Praxiteles  and  the  inore  aensuoue 
art  of  even  later  days.  It  is,  we  think,  to 
Cicero's  credit,  and  quite  in  keeping  with 
what  we  know,  and  have  fair  ground  to  infer 
aboat  his  character,  that  he  gave  the  palm  to 
the  more  severe  majesty  which  breathed  from 
the  works  of  Polyeleitus  and  of  Pheidiaa. 
Bot  it  is  not  merely  on  the  atyle  of  Polydei' 
tns  that  bo  gives  ns  valuable  information, 
githered,  no  doubt,  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
worb  themselves,  which  he  had  seen  either 
at  Rome  or  on  his  travels.  No  reader  of 
Janios,  or  of  Winckclmann,  or,  to  come  to 
later  tiroesy  of  Brunn,  but  must  be  tfware  how 
largely  we  arc  indebted  to  Cicero,  in  common 
vitti  Qnintiliati  and  Pliny,  for  inibmation 
napeding  the  history  of  Greek  art^  its  dif- 
feieat  sdioois,  Npresentativ«s  and  styles, 
tithoBt  which  our  knovrledge  of  that  his- 
tory vonld  present  the  moat  s^oas  lacunae. 
Ihe  tone  vi'aich  he  adonts  on  these  aatliera 
in  his  spetebea  against  Verres  sdiMTt  not  be 
•QppoiBd  Co  roililato  againrt  whait  baa  here 
hssa  aaid.  It  was  (he^  a  rhetorical  artifice, 
Md  conducive  to  the  porpoaea  of  bis  argu- 
iMt,  that  h«  shonki  represent  Yerrea-* 
hinaelf  a  goMuae  enthosiast  for  urt^  and, 
ptvfaaps,  Bot  much  naore  of  a  thief  in  these 
Butters  than  8oiilt-«*4is  given  to  taatea  which ; 
Bft  wsll-thiaking  B««uin  could  tolerate.  < 
Uisiwa  aay,  wm  a  rbi^rical  artifice;  bat 


to  hia other  ivorka'tlM  haowledge  md  the 
taste  tboa  flippantly  oonteaiaed  and  repudi- 
ated before  a  RomAn  audience,  crop  out  re- 
peatedly in  no  scanty  measure.  Of  Ciilatnfs, 
Canacheus,  Myron,  Polygnotus,  Zeuxis,  1% 
manthes,  Protogenes,  and  Apelles,  not  to 
H^ntion  many  inferior  artists,  we  can  glean 
notices  of  which  the  importance  can  scaroe* 
ly  be  overrated,  regard  being  had  to  onr 
very  fragmentary  knowledge  of  the  sitbjeet 
Nor  is  this  all ;  it  is  iK>t  merely  on  the  ex- 
ternal history  of  art  that  Cicero  is  of  value  : 
his  ideas  on  the  philosophy  of  art  and  on 
aesthetios  are  among  the  best  that  we  meot 
with  out  of  Plato.  It  is  true  that  on  thie 
point  he  is  not  always  consistent  with  hini* 
sei^  but  in  the  main  his  views  are  thorough- 
ly sound.  The  noble  passi^  about  Phei- 
dias,  in  the  commencement  of  Ihe  *  Orator,* 
may  well  bear  comparison  with  ihe  expres- 
sions which  fell  from  RapbaeFs  pen,  in  his 
famous  letter  to  Count  CasU'glione-— ^  Ebsci^ 
do  careatla  di  belle  donne,'  d^c,  dro,  Cioerov 
in  like  manner,  says,  *For  that  artist  when 
engaged  in  executing  a  statue  of  iove  or  of 
Minerva  had  no  one  beibre  his  eyea  whom 
he  might  copy ;  no— it  was  in  his  own  mind 
that  there  lodged  some  shape  of  surpassing 
beauty:  this  it  was  into  which  he  gazed;  it 
was  upon  this  he  fixed  his  mind  ;  to  resem- 
ble this  waa  the  object  of  his  heart  and  the 
aim  of  his  hand.'  Singularly  nobte,  too,  for' 
a  Roman  inured  to  practical  views  ofth^gs, 
is  the  Way  in  which  he  distinguisbei/  the  use- 
ful from  the  beautiful,  and  asserts  the  rights 
of  the  latter  to  superior  homage  in  worda 
which  it  is  diffiqfut  to  belicvo  conld  have 
emanated  from  a  Eoman.  *Non  quantnm 
quisque  prosUj  sed  quanU  qnisque  tit  ponde^ 
randnm  est'  A  fuller  illustration  of  this 
subject  would  occupy  more  space  than  we 
can  afford  ;  sufficient,  we  trust,  has  been  said 
to  call  attention  to  fCn  aspect  of  Cicero  #hich  . 
has  not,  we  think,  been  sufficiently  noticed 
by  his  nilBierous  biographers,  and  which  oon«» 
firms  the  view  takdn  of  nis  tempecament 
being  more  Greek  than  Roman. 

One  of  tbe  very  beat  chaptera  in  Mr.  For* ' 
syth^s  pleasing  narrative  is  that  entitled 
*  Correspondence  and  Domestic  Life.'  The 
author  has  grouped  together  with  great  tact 
the  various  features  of  interest  in  the  letters , 
of  Cicero,  and  we  think  our  readers  will 
dadly  pardon  as  lor  giving  them  the  follow* 
ing  extract 

'The  year  folkywing  his  aodileshlp^  «.e.  48,  is 
that  in  which  Gioero's  extant  conrespondoaes 
first  begins.  It  is  a  rich  mine  of  laforaiatioot 
and  forolsbes  tbe  best  materials,  not  only  Ibr- 
his  own  biography,  bet  a  great  part  of  the  hb-  - 
tory  of  the  time.  Nowhere  else  do  we  find 
fuoh  a  vivid  .piotare  vf  coo^emporaiy  event|. 
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Wc^  stMi  to  1m  fiTMeiit  altli*  ihlfUnf  Btemm  ef 
the  dnnnti  m  tb«  ]^  VDriiklt  heelf  wUeh  in- 
TolTtif  the  detUms  of  Bom#.  We  bear  the 
grtMUM  of  the  expiring  Bepablio,  wbioh  bad  been 
mortal) J  wounded  daring  the  long  oWil  wans  o€ 
Marias  and  Sjlla,  and  was  fast  sinking  under 
the  flood  of  sooial  and  poKticai  oormption  which 
is  sore  to  follow  in  the  train  of  oiTiI'  war.  At 
one  time  we  wat<^  with  eager  impatfenoe  the 
arriral  of  a  courier  at  Toaoaluin,  with  a  letter 
hvoi  Atticns  telling  his  friend  the  news  of  the 
day,  and  in  Oioeru's  reply  we  read  all  the  floo- 
tnadons  of  hope  and  fear  which  agitated  hiin 
during  the  momentous  crisis  of  his  country's 
(bte.  At  another  we  contemplate  the  great 
orator  and  statesman  in  the  seclusion  of  his  ▼ilia, 
as  a  plain  country  gentleman,  busying  himself 
with  improvements  on  his  estate,  building  farms, 
lajing  oQt  and  plantiog  shrubberies,  and  turning 
water  courses,  or  amusing  himself  with  pictures 
and  stata«s,  and  the  various  objticts  which  inte* 
r^  a  man  of  refined  and  cultivated  taste.  At 
another  we  find  him  at  Rome  sick,  wtary,  and 
disgusted  with  the  din  of  strife,  mistrusting 
evervbody  where  no  one  seems  worthv  of  trust, 
and  harping  ever  on  the  vanity  of  ambition  and 
the  worthlessness  of  pq)ular,  applause.  We  see 
him  at  one  moment  eznlted  to  the  summit  of 
^homan  glory  when  saluted  in  the  Senate  by  the 
proud  title  of  Pater  Patrim^  and  at  another 
sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  despair  when  he  is 
a  wandering  fugitive  exile  from  Rome,  and  tells 
his  wife  that  while  he  writes  he  is  blinded  by 
his  tears. 

^  There  is  a  charm  in  these  letters  to  which 
we  have  nothing  comparable  in  all  that  antiquity 
has  spared  us.  To  say  nothing  of  thdr  exquisite 
Latioity,  and  not  unfrequently  their  playful  wit, 
they  have  a  freshness  and  reality  wbioh  no  nar- 
mfve  of  bygone  events  can  ever  hope  to  attain. 
We  see  in  tbem  Cicero  as  he  was.  We  behold 
htm  in  his  strength  and  in  his  weakness — the 
bold  advocate,  and  yet  timid  and  vacillating 
statesman-*-the  fond  husband — the  affectionate 
father — the  kind  master — the  warm-hearted 
friend.  I  speak  not  now  of  his  political  corre- 
spondence, written  with  an  object  in  view,  and 
with  a  consciousness  that  it  might  one  day  l>e 
made  public,  but  his  private  letters  to  his  rela- 
tives and  friends,  in  which  he  poured  out  the 
whole  secret  of  his^ul,  and  laid  bare  his  inner- 
most thoughts,  yearning  for  sympathy  and 
clinging  for  support.  To  quote  the  words  of  De 
Qoinp^  :*  '*  in  them  we  come  suddenly  into 
deep  lulls  of  angry  passion—here  upon  a  bcUeme 
for  (lie  extension  of  literature  by  a  domestic 
history,  or  by  a  comparison  ot  Greek  with  Ro- 
man jurisprudence ;  there  again  upon  some  an- 
cient problem  from  the  qniet  fields  of  philoso- 
phy.** They  show  that  he  was  a  man  of  genial 
aeol,  and  of  a  most  lund  and  amiable  dispel  tion 
—what  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  called  a  tho- 
roughly ^'  dubable"  person.  He  is  never  more 
at  home  tlian  wh«i  he  is  indulging  in  a  little 
pitasant  banter  and  irony,  as  when  he  makes 
mn  of  Trebalius  the  lawyer  who  had  left  the 
atmoapbere  of  Uie  ooarta,  to  tarn  soldier  and 
serve  Mder  Ossar  in  Gajsl.    But  he  is  alwaya 
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tbescholBr«idlh«gastle(naii;  indnooM  bat 
mors  of  that  edueated  polish  whieh  the  Bomaaa 
described  bv  the  expressive  word  'turbamUnM^  I 
do  not  think  that  in  the  whole  of  his  correspon- 
dence a  single  coarse  word  or  volgar  idea  occurs. 
It  is  not  so  in  his  speeches.  There  he  often  in- 
dulged in  language  which  is,  according  to  mo- 
dem notions,  offensive  to  good  taste  and  even 
deceocy,  a^  when  he  attadied  Piso  and  GabiDiua 
and  Antony.  But  that  was  the  fSaalt  of  tba 
plaio-sjpeaking  time  in  which  he  lived,  rath«r 
than  of  the  man ;  just  as  the  occasional  coarse- 
ness of  Shakespeare  must  be  attributed  to  the 
age  in  which  he  was  born,  and  not  to  his  owa 
gentle  nature. 

*^ow  pleasant  it  is  to  hear  him  giving  his 
friend  Atticus  a  message  fW>m  the  little  TuIHa, 
or  Tulllola  as  he  often  oaHs  her— making  nse  of 
tba  endearing  diminative  so  sigoifioant  in  the 
ancient  Latin  and  modem  Italian — to  remind  hiia 
of  his  promise  to  make. her  a  present,  and  after- 
wards telling  him  that  Tollia  had  brought  an 
action  against  him  for  breach  of  contract;  or  to 
find  him  speaking  of  his  only  son  'Hhe  honej- 
sweet  Cicero,"  that  "  most  aristocratic  child,"  as 
he  playfully  styles  him,  who  was  with  his  sister 
in  his  youthful  d«ys  the  pride  and  deliglit  of  his 
life  1  We  see  him  loonging  on  tlie  abore  at  Us 
villa  near  Antium,  and  there  penning  a  lettw  to 
confess  that  be  is  in  no  humour  to  work,  and 
amuses  himself  with  counting  the  wavea  as  they 
roll  upon  the  beach.  We  would  not  willingly 
exchange  that  letter  to  Atticus,  in  which  he  says 
of  himself  that  he  knows  he  has  acted  like  a 
^*  geimioe  donkey"  {m$amim»m  g0nnanumjuim6\ 
for  the  stiffiwt  and  most  elaborate  of  hia  pdlitioal 
epistles. 

'How  trae  is  the  pictore  ha 

draws  of  the  contrast  between  the  hollow 
friendship  of  the  world  and  the  calm  and  sober 
happiness  of  domestic  life  I  Amidst  the  crowd 
that  thronged  his  hall  and  attended  him,  as  was 
the  custom,  to  the  courts,  begirt  as  he  was  with 
'*  troops  of  friends,"  he  com|Sains  that  there  is 
not  one  with  whom  he  can  joke  freely,  or  to 
whom  he  can  unburden  his  soul  in  sorrow.  In 
other  words  he  expresses  the  same  sentiment  as 
Bacon,  *UI)at  a  crowd  is  not  company,  and 
faces  are  but  a  gullerv  of  pictures  and  talk  is  but' 
a  tinkling  cymbal,  where  there  is  no  love."* — 
Vol.  i.  p.  0«. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Forsyth  in  his 
opinion  expresMd  in  the  note  at  the  foot  of 
page  00,  that  Madvig's  conjecture  ought  to 
be  adopted  in  that  fiiraons  passage  of  4)iie  of 
his  letters  to  Attioos,  where  he  so  laooliicaliy 
Dientioiis  the   news  of  his  father^s  death-^. 

*  Pater  nobis  decessit  A.n»  viii.  Kal.  Dec  H»c 
habebam  fer^  qusa  te  jpire  veUmn.*  Madvig 
would  get  over  the  difficulty,  as  it  ia  tamed, 
of  this  extraordinary    coldness  by  readinf 

*  diseessit^^  t^.,  *  Idt  ns,'  as  if  merely  rotacahig 
to  Arpinmrn^  But  to  oar  nskid  there  w  bo 
difficulty  or  surprise  involved  in  the  matter. 
Rather  should  we  have  felt  surprised  if  Cioero 
had  enlarged  upon  the  eventy  or  had  ahown 
any  ^^ery  mailed   dapreasiodk  of  apirHa  oi 
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ipovld  hftve  been  entiralj  o«t  of  efaaraeter 
wilb  BooHui  bmbite  of  tlioogfat  The  I^iria 
foie9ia$^  indeed,  was  ab  integral  ekmest  of 
the  Sute,  which  tettiAed  to»  and  serred  to 
corroborate  that  lore  of  order  which  was  at 
the  bottom  of  all  Roman  institotioas ;  bot  it 
waa  not  held  to  inclade  any  aantimental 
aapeot  of  the  relatioB  between'  father  and 
aoo,  if  it  were  not  even  by  ita  refj  natare 
ealcolated  to  exclude  it.  Little  details  each 
aa  theae  throw  a  flood  of  daylight  on  the  gulf 
which  separates  ns  from  the  men  of  those 
days. 

We  ooold  not  qnote  a  more  striking  proof  of 
Mr.  Forsyth's  £simess  ^an  the  discussion  in 
the  eerenth  chapter  on  what  is  confessedly  a 
somewhat  ngly  point  in  Cicero's  career.    It 
will  be  remembered  that  Catiline  was  a  com- 
petitor ibr  the  Consolship  along  with  Cicero. 
He  waa^  howerer,  disqualified  to  become  a 
cwndiclatev  unless  and  until  he  was  acquitted 
OB  a  charge  of  corruption  in  his  provincial 
goremment  of  Africa.    By  a  kvish  nse  of 
money  to  bribe  his  proseontor  and  the  jury, 
Catiline    secured    an  acquittal    But   here 
eomea  the  difficulty.     Fenestella,    a  mm- 
mariaa,  who  was  probably  bom  about  fifteen 
years  after  the  event  occurred,  asserts  that  in 
this  trial  Catiline  was  d^ended  by  Cicerol 
Ascooius,  indeed,  who  lived  rather  later  than 
Fenestella,  denies  that  this  was  so ;  and  we 
entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Forsyth  in  thinkinff 
that  Asoonins  is  right  as  ftur  as  the  actuiu 
defence  it  concerned.    But  the  awkward  part 
ef  the  affsir  is  that  in  a  letter  to  AUicus» 
Cicero  tpeaks  of  his  intention,  to  defend  Ca* 
tilino.    No  mention  is  made  of  the  particular 
eharge   on  which  he  was  going  to  defend 
bim,  and  the  date  of  the  letter  would  seem 
to  imply  that  it  coold  not  have  been  the 
diam  mentioned  above.    This  date,  com- 
Mned  with  other  circumstances  which  Mr. 
Forsyth   very    acutely  criticises,  would    be 
almost  enough  to  lead  a  thoroughgoing  par- 
tium  to  call  in  question  the  genuineness  of 
the  letttts.    This,  however,  is  a  suggestion 
which  Mr.  PorsTth  does  not  think  of  making. 
He  is  content  to  leave  the  matter  as  he  finds 
it    That  Cicero  sboukl  even  have  had  it  in 
contemplation    to    defend    Catiline,    on  no 
matter  what  charge,  is  all  the  more  stagger- 
ing as  it  was  optional  to  the  Roman  advocate 
— onKbe  ^e  adv9cate  of  modern   days-*-4o 
sppear  or  not  sppMur  in  any  case  as  he 
taonght  fit    Other  considerations  are  men* 
tfooed  as  hairing  been  advaneed  in  palliation 
of  <^cero*s  conduct,  bot  Mr.  Forsyth   very 
ssnsiUy  dismisses  the  matter  with  the  follow* 
iag  remark  .*'— 

*The  truth  Is  that  we  must  not  look  fbr  per- 
fed  eonMsDoy  hi  Oioere^  nor  be  serprfeed  te 


find  iiat  witha  poNMeal  end  in  riewlie  was  net 
so  MrapukHis  SH  he  ought  to  bsvs  been  about 
the  means.  1  believe  him  to  have  been  one  of 
the  partst  and  mott  rirtnoos  of  the  andents,  and 
In  some  respects  to  approach  nearest  th^  charac- 
ter of  a  Ohri»tian  gentlemsn;  bat  I  am  fer  from 
thinking  him  faultiest ;  and  the  highest  Pagan 
morality,  **  when  darkasei  covered  the  earth 
and'froM  darkness  the  peofde,'*  was  something 
very  different  from  Obrisdaa  principle.*— Vol  i 
p.  91. 

We  f^,  however,  that  there  are  not  a  few 
Christian  gentlemen  whose  conduct  would 
just  as  litUe  bear  rigid  scrutiny  as  that  of 
Cicero. 

Cicero  was  now  consul.  He  had  reached 
the  highest  round  of  the  ladder  of  his  ambi* 
tion,  and  by  so  doing  had  increased  at  once 
the  severity  and  the  chances  of  the  fall  which 
awaited  him —  • 

*  Hie  noTus  Arplnss  ignobilis  st  modo  Bodub 
Municipslis  eques'— 

was  now  the  first  functionary  in  the  first  city 
in  the  worid.  It  was  enough  to  turn  the 
brain  of  a  man  of  stronger  mind  than  Cicero^ 
and  the  vanity  with  wnich  he  looked  back 
on  the  events  of  this  eventful  year  of  his 
oonsuhite  was  such  as  only  a  dissembler  could 
have  veiled.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Sallost  is  correct  in  stating  that  the  rumours 
which  had  got  wind  about  the  Catilinarian 
conspiracy,  through  the  gossip  of  Fulvia,  in- 
fiuenced  a  considerable  section  of  the  nobi- 
lity in  compassing  Cicero's  election.  They 
saw  breakers  ahead,  and  resolved  to  place 
Cicero  at  the  helm.  It  will  often  be  found 
that  in  moments  of  real  danger,  tbe  cold,  the 
selfish,  and  the  calculating,  will  push  to  the 
front  the  man  of  warm  seal  and  of  single 
purpose  whom  in  their  hearts  they  despise^ 
and  on  whom,  when  the  danger  is  past,  they 
will  be  the  first  to  turn  their  backs. 

At  the  outset  of  his  new  career  Cicero  de** 
livered  a  speech  whicli  Niebahr  has  called 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  his 
eloquence.  The  popukr  party  had  brotiebt 
forward,  in  the  person  of  the  tribune,  P.  Ser- 
rilius  Bullus,  one  of  those  feroous  agrarian 
laws  of  which  we  read  so  much  in  uie  his- 
tory of  Rome.  It  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  remember  that  this  and  previous 
measures  at  eariier  periods  of  that  history 
bear  no  sort  of  analogy  with  the  designs 
which,  with  a  jnstioe  on  which  we  are  not 
now  called  upon  to  pronounce,  have  been  re- 
centHr  attributed  to  Messrs.  Cobden  and 
Bright  In  the  very  cnrioos  correspondenos 
and  discussions  which  diese  charges  have 
oceasioned,  it  nmst  be  matter  of  unfeigned 
sormise  to  every  scholar  and  to  every  sttraeni 
of  Roman  history  to  find  the  tiames  of  the 
Gmeofai  so  onfeiriy  mentioned*  With  private 
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ie  rememberedf  bAd  tiotbing  whatever  to  do. 
It  was  only  with  tho  domain  land  of  the 
state,  and  with  that  portion  of  it  which  had 
not  been  sold  out  and  out  to  the  nobles,  that 
these  laws  were  ever  designed  to  meddle; 
tboogh  it  oaoB€^  be  said  that  thef:  were  entine- 
Iv  devoid  of  hatshness,  if  judged  by  the  010- 
dern  BngliA  staodaid.  The  <9rao«fai  Md 
their  successors  felt  that  pauperism  in  its 
most  naked  form  was  the  scourge  of  Borne. 
The  picturp  which  Appian  draws  of  that  pau- 
perism is  not  les^  graphic  than  true.  It  was 
a  pressing  danger  at  all  times ;  it  ultimately 
effected  the  downfall  of  Rome.  Pliny  most 
justly  says,  Lat^undia  Bamam  ptrdidere.. 
Enormous  holdings  of  land  were  collected  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  proprietors,  who  worked 
them  by  slaves  in  order  th^  war  might  not 
rob  them  of  their  labourers.  Accordingly 
while  we  agree  with  Mr.  Forsyth  in  endors- 
ing the  praise  bestowed  by  Niebuhr  on  Gice- 
roTs  dexterity  in  contesting  the  measure,  w« 
cannot  but  think  that  the  course  which  be 
took  on  this  occasion  was  adverse  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  republic,  though  we  should 
hesitate  to  add  with  Mr,  Merivaie  *  and  pro- 
bably dishonest  in  itself.'  That  it  was  brought 
forward  by  i(s  promoters  with  any  honest 
{larposQ,  or  with  any  intelligenl  desiga  be- 
vond  ihai  of  making  politieal  capital  and  of 
Lttntin^  for  popularity  and  of  embarMssing 
the  optiviates,  may  fairly  be  doubted ;  and  it 
was  probably  the  knowledge  of  this  finct 
which  betrayed  Cicero  into  oppoaitioB  to  the 
measore.  The  principle  of  an  agrarian  law 
aad  the  memory  of  its  noost  Csmoue  ebam^ 
piona,  the  Gracchi^  he  defends  with  an  enei^' 
aecond  only  to  that  with  which,  on  4)tiesthoas 
of  detail,  he  denonnoes  the  meaaaee  brought 
forward  by  RuUna,  It  would  be  a  proud  day 
for  Mr.  Kichard  Cobden  if  ever  his  name 
could  justly  be  associated  in  English  history 
with  that  of  the  Gracchi  in  the  history  of 
Some. 

The  story  of  CatiUne's  coospiraey  is  told 
by  Mn  Forsyth  with  great  vigour,  and  ^re^ 
eents  in  Iiis  bands  a  very  graphic  pieture. 
Attempts  have  not  been  wanting  te  rehabi- 
litate Oatiline^as  the  phmse  ia,  just  as  Ju*^ 
das  Iscariot  ann  Bobespienre  have  been  made 
oirt  to  be  rather  welUneaning  people  than 
otherwise,  Mr.  De  Quincy,  for  example, 
who  has  tried  his  hand  very  dev^y  ia 
this  way  at  the  apostate  diseiple  of  Ova 
Lord,  has  also  infonaed  ns  that  tha  ceoapi- 
raoy  of  Catiline  was  hot  an  atten^  '  to 
mise  a  reformed  goverament  aafo  and  sta- 
ble upon  the  hideous  oligarchy,*  Ac.  dsc. 
('Works,'  vol  vi*  831 ).  It  is  to  be  na^ 
gietted  that  this  rather  startling .stetoncat  is 
aot  aeeompanied  by  aone  r6foMiea.io  Julho* 


iMea,  8roafrantiqflilyitarifMitiif«nttiiaaeUo 
of  a  single  disaeatiart  voice  has  nMde  its  ari^ 
to.oitf  eais  as  to  the  eharaelcr  of  th4  ^ow- 
apitmey  and  of  its  duel  The  evideaoo  of 
Cicero,  who  haled  Catiliiie,  is  here  afc  ona 
wdth  that  of  ballast,  who  faatod  Cicero.  The 
hostility  of  the  one  ooald  aot  exaggerates 
tJnit  of  tipe  other  could  not  extennate  hia 
fonlts.  The  Irish  peasant  in  his  rooieaa 
hovel  boasted  that  at  any  rate  he  was  aafo 
from  having  the  rbof  about  his  ears;  and  the 
'safe  governttDent '  wMM  Mr.  De  Qiilae|r 
^Maks  of  would  have  offered  to  those  wha 
would  have  had  the  misfortune  to  live  undel^ 
it  like  coni^tioos  of.seoarity  by  becoming 
saturnalia  of  anarchy,  and  coastitating  no 
governaaent  at  ail.  When  it  diall  be  proved 
wAt  Gay  Fawkea  merely  had  it  in  design  ta 
try  a  little  scheme  for  ventilating  the  Housea 
of  Parliament,  then,  and  not  till  then,  shaH 
we  prefer  to  the  rule  of  a  ^  hideous  oligarchy  ^ 
that  of  a  Catiline  and  of  hk  crew.  Tfae^ 
were  composed  of  a  set  of  desperate  adveata* 
vers  who  found  their  supplies  cut  off  by  tha 
cessation  of  the  wars  nmier  Marins  and  SvHa, 
and  were  ready  for  any  toup  iir  main  whicb 
might  open  out  new  souroea  of  pkrador 
wherewitn  to  recruit  their  broken  fortuoeai 
That  the  liberal  party,  of  whom  CsBsar  had 
for  his  own  purposes  made  hknaelf  the 
ohampioo,  may  fainy  be  Ba^>eetBd  of  having 
more  or  less  ooquettod  with  and  led  on  thia 
turbttknt  dass  in  order  to  get  both  the  es« 
treme  and  the  moderate  men  of  the  aeoatoiriai 
party  into  a  dilemma,  is  a  foet  which  mxff 
to  a  Oflfrtain  extent,  implicate  C»sar,  but  aa* 
soipedly  does  nothing  to  exonerate  Catiline^ 
The  crisis  was  a  very  serious  onoy  and  Momm* 
ien*s  sneers  are  entirely  oat  of  place  whoa 
he  speaks  of  the  poltiDonery  which  took  snoli 
extravagant  preeaationa  for  the  aecnrity  of 
the  criminals  aorested  oa  the  occasion.  1\> 
ua,  who  oaly  look  upon  the  events  of  Cicero*a 
consulate  through  the  perspective  of  years,  it 
mar,  even  with  the  heat  iaterition  to  deal 
foirly^  be  a  ta^  of  no  ordinary  diiBoalty .  ta 
realaae  the  magnitada  of. the  danger  froik 
which  hie  oovtage  aad  eaai]^.  sared  tha 
state. 

His  triomph  was  but  the  herald  of  hia 
foU.  Cicero  bad  been  used  as  a  tool^  the 
worilc  done^  he  was  east  asidei  Hia  emrgf 
ip  repressing  €lstilioe*s  conspiracy  had  made 
him  mwKv  anemies;  hia  aaooess  in  doing  it 
had  made  stiU  nwre  aaviaus  <af  his  fiwaet 
Pooipey  ia  parlioiilar  was  aOrontad  at  the 
impsrtiaenoe  (for  aoeh  he  doetaaed  it)  vitk 
which -Oioero—n^iedtetPonpey'a  eoldtieaa» 
aboat  hia  acAievemaata  as  eofisdk*had  dared 
to  speak  of  his  civic  glory  in  the  satte  breath, 
that  ha  'mentioned  w  exploita  of  the  eon- 
^onor^of  Mithridatok    ,We  Wieva  that  th#t 


f9Hirth\I^  y  GiMf^ 


litter  Sii  whxfSti  OitetO'tfiM  IndiMiMtiy  «d^]^|iiMrd,    To  ^uAie  M$  ole«rI  wni^4not»  0ttft'«r 

pffMMd    htiDielf  to  ¥€fm^y  mokM  4iv«r 

»^r  IB  Pomp^nr^ft  breait,  «fid  tended  more 

than  aojthing^  else  to  proraotft  Cicero's  down- 

ikll,  which  Forapey  <5onnived  at,  even  if  he 

did    not   actually  promote.    On  this  point, 

liowever,  viz.  the  relations  between  Cieero 

•fid  Ponipey,  we  most  let  Mr.  Foasyth  speak 

%r  kiinself.    It  is  ese  of  the  very  beet  parts 

tjf  a  very  good  book,  and  "we  cannot  pJrt  it 

Into    better    language,  and  ^onld    not    be 

gnil^  of  abridgment : — 


^  It  is  very  ioporlaat  to  awertain  what  was' 
OioefTo's  vefi  opinlea  of  Pompey,  upon  wfaotn, 
-more  than  mpon  any  man  next  to  Cnsar,  d«- 
^emled  tlie  fine  «f  iteme.  tct  this  parpneir  we 
HRist  not  look  toiite  pnWksspeeofaee,  in  wfaicb  it 
Viight  be  poHtIo  to  fiattsr  tbe  evoeessfii)  and 
fofialflr  general,  bm  ts  hfs  prlrate  eorreapoB- 
demoe,  and  obaerA  the  sentittMnts  be  exprwsed 
in  ill  tbe  eonfldenoe  of  fHen4ship.  We  have 
aeea  what  he  said  of  his  firt«t  appearance  on  the 
Boene  of  polities  after  his  return  from  the  East, 
\nid  we  imall  find  the  tme  state  of  the  ease  to 
^  that  (Hmv  4riba^  mi9taru&M  Pomp9§^  wfiA 
'  ^Pfmpey  ^UM  OiedP^,  Oieerosooo  diseoveved 
tbe  weakneas  of  his  eliaracter,  and  was  qoke 
aware  that  Ambition  and  not  patriotism  was  the 
ruling  princiole  of  his  pondnot.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  knew  that  be  was  the  only  states- 
man at  Bome  who  could  make  head  against  the 
tlsfaig  repntAtiOn  of  Csesar,  and  eonnteraot  tbe 
^iesigns  of  that  dangerous  and  nnsempnkMis 
man,  of  whieb  be  Umself  seems  to  have  had 
Irom  the  first  a  telenably  dear  ipsigbt 

*  To  preserve  tbe  constitution  as  it  bad  been 
banded  down  from  their  fore&thera — to  main- 
tain the  anthoritj  of  tbe  senate  and  keep  up  tbe 
aiistocratio  element  as  a  breakwater  against  the 
wild  sea  of  demooraoy  which  was  surging  around 
then^-^was  1^  leading  oljeet  of  Oioero*s  poKey. 
Fbr  HMm  of  tike  seaabiars,  and  especialiy  for  the 
^onng  nebiMty,'  be  had  a  pioletiad  ooafterapt 
Oato,  indeed,  was  an  exception^  <br  he  was  a 
man  oi  sturdy  honesty,  and  as  tnie  as  steeL 
Bat  then  he  was  Utopian  and  impracticable,  and. 
with  tbe  best  intentions,  sometimes  did  misohiell 
At  least  Cicero,  whose  motto  certaioly  was  not 
frtmgi  nan  JUeU,  %hcfa^t  so ;  and  he  said  that 
Cato  apoke  as  if  he  were  in  the  repnbHo  of 
Plato,  aad  not  amongst  tbe  rabble  of  Romulus^ 
As  to  tiie  aristoeraef  feneiuHy^  th^  w«re  ener> 
vated  by  loxnry  and  ^en  up  to  frivolous 
amusements.  He  describe  theni  as  mm  who 
thought  they  were  in  paradise  if  they  got  tame 
fish  to  come  to  their  call  and  eat  out  of  their 
bands;  ^Ibols  enough  to  beReve,'*be  adtis,  with 
bitter  seom,  ^tbat  even  if  the  eonsiltotioa  were 
destroyed  their  filh-pondb  would  be  sa&/'  Bat 
bis  4IW1I  penonal  safety  reqnined  that  besboold 
bava  some  powe^nj  sppfiort  against  the  attacks 
p{  bis  enemies,  who  bad  already  shown  that 
they  were  determined,  if  possible,  to  destroy 
him.  He  therefore  determined  to  allv  himself 
is  cloftely  as  possible  with  Pompey,  and  courted 
bis  fHendsbip  while  he  kept  hitnaelf  on  his 
I  f         —    -  ■      -  - -  •■     -..■■■■■ 


two  passages  from  his  letters,  which  will,  { 
think,  fully  bear  out  the  view  I  take  of  the  re- 
lations between  these  two  eminent  men— the 
one,  at  that  time,  the  greatest  soldier,  and  the 
other  the  greatest  orator  of  the  Ref>iiblie. 

f  Writiaa  to  AtUcus  about  the  Clodiau  affiiir, 
he  says,  ^'  But  that  friend  of  yours  (though  yon 
know  whom  I  meanX"— he  meant  Poinpey; 
Atticus  took  care  to  be  friends  with  eVerybooy 
• — '*  about  whom  yon  wrote  to  me,  and  said  tbiib 
he  began  to  praise  when  he  fouad  lie  did  no^ 
dare  to  blame,  professes  to  show  great  affection 
for  me — embraces,  loves  me  secretly — but  it  is 
plain  enough,  he  is  envious  of  me.  There  is  in 
him  nothing  of  courtesy — nothing  of  sinoeritv— ^ 
nothing  of  political  honesty — nothing  grand  or 
generous — and  no  steadiness.*' 

*  Shortly  adberwards,  when  Olodius  had  been 
acquitted,  he  tells  Atticus  that,  **  the  mob-apeech- 
loving  leech  of  the  public  treasury,  the  wxetcbed 
and  hungry  eanaUle  "  *— in  such  terms  OicerO 
spoke  01  the  lower  orden  at  Rome — '^  thinks 
that  I  am  an  especial  favourite  with  him,  sur- 
named  the  Great ;  and  faith !  we  are  on  sucb 
terms  of  close  intimacy  that  those  riotous  and 
revelling  oouspirators  of  ours — those  downy- 
bearded  youths— call  him  in  their  talk  Cnseus 
Cicero.  Therefore,  in  the  theatre  and  at  gladisi- 
torial  shows,  we  receive  astonishing  a£>p1ause 
without  a  single  hiss  (nne  ulld  pMtoitctd  JUr 
tuld).'" 

*•  At  a  later  period  of  the  «ame  year  he  tells  his 
friend — *^  I  am  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with 
Pompey.  I  know  what  you  say.  I  will  be  on 
my  guard  where  oaudon  is  required.'' 

^  Sezt  year  he  writes,  '^  I  have  allied  mysdif 
so  intimately  with  Pompey  that  each  of  ns  i^ 
thereby  strengthened  in  his  own  line  of  policy, 
and  stands  on  firmer  ground."  But  very  soon 
after warda— -in  fact,  in  the  next  letter — when  he 
is  replying  to  some  friendly  caution  which  Atti- 
OQS  had  given  him,  be  says  that  be  agrees  with 
him,  and  does  not  intend  to  put  himself  in  the 
power  of  another,  "  for  he  to  whom  you  allude*' 
(meaning  Pompey)  ^^  has^  nothing  in  him  grea^ 
or  elevated ;  be  4oe8  nothing  bat  sioup  to  conrt 
popularity.'* 

^  He  defends  hlnoself  to  Atticus  for  iugraiiat- 
ing  himself  with  a  man  whom  he  so  distrusted 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  for  the  pablie  interest 
tbey  should  be  friends^  for  if  they  quarrelled 
there  would  be  nothing  but  disorder  in  tbestatfii. 
And  he  flattered  himself  with  the  idea  that  by 
allying  himself  with  Pompey  he  could  steer  hia 
own  course  and  Pompey  would  ^Ilow  in  tJs 
wake,  so  that  no  harm,  but  good,  would  result 
from  their  friendship.  Patat  delusion  I  into 
which  he  was  the  more  easily  led,  because  Ponx- 

Say,  well  kaowinff  his  weak  side,  took  care  tp 
atter  him  about  bis  famous  eonsniship,  and  de- 
clared that  As.  might  have  served  tbe  Republio 
well,  but  that  Oicero  had  saved  it.  ^  That  be 
should  do  this,''  says  Oicero,  *'  may  or  may  not 
be  advantageous  to  me :  it  certainly  is  advai^ 
tageous  to  the  state."  '—Vol.  L  p.  160. 

To  tbe  like  tfktti  ia  another  paaeage,  witk 


*  *  IHa  oentiottaik  himdo  wfarii,  tnbera  aejtfaaa 
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which  we  «hall  not  taik  the  reftdei^s  pardon  fbr 
troubling  him.  Both  these  extract!  seem  to 
us  to  stamp  this  Life  of  Cicero  with  one  of  the 
highest  qualities  for  which  a  biography  can  be 
praised,  viz.  as  a  thoroughly  iemihle  book : — 

"  '  Such  then  was  the  state  of  affidrs  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  jear.  Cnsar,  Pompey,  and 
Cfrassus,  bad  formed  a  coalition,  and  every  eflbrt 
was  made  to  induce  Cicero  to  Join  them.  But 
he  held  alool^  determined  to  temporise,  and  not 
commit  himself  to  an  alliance  which,  it  was  his 
firm  convictioii,  threatened  ruin  to  the  Republio. 
He  did  not,  however,  wish  to  break  altogether 
with  three  such  powerful  men,  whose  hostility 
he  would  bave  to  encounter  almost  alone,  for  he 
could  oonnt  on  no  effective  support  in  his  own, 
that  is,  the  conservative  party.  This  gave  his 
conduct  the  appearance  of  vacillation :  but  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  he  could  At  this 
Juncture  have  acted  more  wisely  than  he  did. 
Had  the  aristocracy  of  Rome  cared  less  for  their 
fish-ponds  and  more  for  the  mterests  of  the 
State — had  thev  numbered  amongst  them  many 
such  men  as  Oatulns,  and  Oato,  and  Oicero— a 
party  might  have  been  fcomed  which  would  have 
oeen  strong  enough  to  resist,  and  perhaps  coun- 
teract^ the  policy  of  the  Triumvirate.  But  whe- 
ther, even  then,  the  Republic  could  have  been 
preserved  is  another  question,  winch  is  not  so 
easily  answered.  I  believe  that  its  knell  of  dis- 
solution had  been  struck,  and  that  nothing  could 
have  prevented  its  final  overthrow.  We  must 
remember  that  at  Rome  the  whole  eflfbctive 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Not 
through  the  medium  of  representative  institu- 
tioM — that  great  secret  for  reconciling  libertv 
With  order  which  was  never  discovered  by  ana- 
quity — but  the  people  in  the  most  direct  and  pri- 
mary sense.  The  Senate  could  not  pass  a  single 
law  binding  on  the  whole  community.  It  might 
pass  a  coMultum  or  an  auctoritoi^  which,  within 
certain  limits,bad  authority, but  neither  was  equi- 
valent to  what  we  should  call  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. And  in  what  state  was  the  people  Uiat 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  it  to  maintain  the 
oonstitution  f  The  wars  of  Marins  and  Sylla, 
and  the  intestine  disorders  which  had  so  long 
preyed  upon  the  commonwealdi,  had  demoralis* 
id  the  masses,  and  also  the  aristocracy.  The  re- 
iidt  of  the  Social  War  had  added  enormously  to 
the  constituency  by  throwing  open  the  franchise 
to  the  Italian  towns;  and  the  increase  of  num- 
bers, by  diminishing  the  sense  of  responsibility, 
had  made  the  electors  more  accessible  to  corrup- 
tion. The  wealth  of  conqu^^  provinces  had 
given  ambitious  and  sucoessfbl  generals  and 
governors  the  means  of  wholesale  corruption, 
which  they  unsparingly  exercised.  It  was  in 
tain  that  law  after  law  waspassed,  each  more 
stringent  against  bribery.  We  have  seen  that 
even  Oato  thought  it  right  to  secure  the  election 
ci  Bibulus  by  bribery,  Because  in  no  other  way 
would  he  have  a  chance  of  making  head  against 
Lucceius,  wbo  was  patronised  by  Oesar.  The 
simplicity  and  virtue  of  old  times  had  passed 
away.  The  people  demanded  the  most  profuse 
expenditure  on  snows,  and  games,  and  festivals, 
aa  the  passport  to  their  favoar  and  their  votes. 
The  immorality  of  private  lifo  was  fti^McMf  oi 


tfie  hiereiei  Tberi  was  hardly  a  pnblfo  mM 
in  Borne,  except  Oatohls,  and  Oieero^  and  Oaie^ 
of  those  whose  names  still  float  on  the  stream 
of  time,  whose  youth  was  not  branded  with  tb» 
deep  stain  of  profligacy :  Catiline,  Olodins,  Ca- 
rio,  Dolabella,  Antcmius,  Pompey,  and  CaMar| 
were  all  guilty  of  vices  which  in  our  day  wonla 
have  incapacitated  them  from  playing  leading 
parts  as  statesmen— or  at  aU  events  would,  br 
the  mere  force  of  public  opinion,  bave  deprived 
them  of  all  public  influence.  Was  it  not  then  a 
chimera  to  suppose  that  the  republic  of  other 
days  could  be  preserved  ?  And  yet  this  was  tb« 
dream  to  which  Oicero  clung,  even  to  the  last. 
Blinded  by  his  attachment  to  ancient  forms — an 
ardent  lover  of  temperate  liberty— coaservatiTa 
in  all  his  views — he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
belie? e  that  the  old  constitution  was  worn  onl^ 
and  Uiat,  while  the  form  remained,  the  spirit 
and  the  life  were  gone.  Those  who  move  mitk 
the  tide  are  haixlly  consoioos  of  the  tate  aft 
which  the  tide  is  flowing,  bM  come  upon  th# 
rooks  before  ihej  are  aware.'— Yul  1.  p.  174. 

Cicero  had  not  long  to  wait  for  a  jastificv 
tion  of  the  mi'straat  with  which  he  regarded 
Pompey.  When  Clodios,  stung  With  hatred 
and  revenge  at  the  part  which  Cicero  bad 
played  in  the  affair  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
Bona  Dea,  sought  to  compass  bis  banishment 
for  having  put  the  Catilinarian  conspirators 
to  death  without  a  tria),  a  word  from  romper 
might  have  ^frustrated  what  on  the  whote 
must  be  termed  a  nefarious  attempt:  but 
Pompey  allowed  Cicero  to  remain  a  suppliant 
at  his  feet  and  coldly  declined  taking  anj 
action  on  the  subject,  on  the  pretext  that  his 
hands  were  tied  as  a  member  of  the  Trium- 
virate and  that  he  could  do  nothing  withoat 
the  consent  of  Csesar.  This  was  the  act  of  a 
base,  bad  man.  But  nothing  waa  too  base  or 
too  bad  to  serve  the  purposes  and  further  the 
intrigues  of  this  schemfng  traitor  to  truth  and 
honesty.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Cicero,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  leaders  of  all  parties,  was  what 
may  be  called  an  ugly  customer.  However 
much  he  may  undoubtedly  have  been  be- 
trayed at  times  into  a  weak  and  even  culpable 
assent  to  measures  which  in  his  heart  and 
in  his  better  momenta  he  must  have 
known  to  be  unworthy  of  his  advocacy-— 
and  instances  of  this  weakness  are  dealt 
with  by  Mr.  Forsyth  in  a  spirit  of  impartial 
criticism  and  unqualified  rebuke — Cicero  was 
at  bottom  sound,  and  would  never  allow  him- 
self to  be  handed  over  bodv  and  soul  to  any 
cause  of  which  he  doubted  the  integrity  or 
suspected  the  aims.  He  was  too  good  for  his 
ago— he  was  not  enongh  of  a  thorongh-goittg 
partisan  ;  ho  had  too  much  self-respect  Nor 
was  this  all :  the  doubts  and  suspicions  he 
thus  formed  at  tlie  intrigues  which  he  law 
going  on  around  him  found  vent  in  cutting 
remarks  and  pungent  sayings,  which  were 
surf  to  find  their  way  to  aan  for  which  they 
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vepe  Doi  inlMidedf  sbd  ta  penoM  wka  haci 
alike  the  will  and  the  power  to  tefteottbe 
uftatm  and  to  pvniih  the  offnoder.  To  get 
hflB  oa%  of  Bmao  was  an  objeet  wbieh  miiek 
be  conpaned,  if  aot  by  fair  niea]ia»  by  meant 
which  were  Uttie  ihort  of  fMil.  Cieero  bad 
heea  oiered  missiona  which  would  hare  re- 
■K^ved  him  onietly;  his  reftisal  to  accept 
theoi  at  the  bands  of  the  Triumvirate  \m 
Um  wiibont  any  efficient  piotectaoa  when 
hostile  measures  were  resorted  to  by  ClodiQs, 
aad  the  following  law  was  proposed :  *  Be  it 
enacted,  that  whoever  has  put  to  death  a  Ro- 
man citizen  nncondoroned  in  due  form  of  trial 
ihall  be  interdicted  from  fire  and  water' 
(p.  197).  CsDsar  and  Poropey  would  not  lift 
a  filler  in  his  behalf.  The  two  consuls 
Gabinins  aod  Piso  were  nnscmpulons  scoun* 
dvela,  wboae  general  sympathy  with  any  spe* 
aes  of  Tittainy  received  on  this  particniar 
oocasioQ  additional  stimnlns  from  tne  fact  of 
Clodios  having  taken  the  precsntion  of  secur- 
ing for  them  specified  provinces  on  which 
they  might  exercise  their  lost  and  rapine,  in- 
ileiid  of  having  to  receive  them  by  lot  in  the 
«Bal  coarse.  What  was  Cicero  to  do  f  Lo- 
eoflns  urged  him  to  stay  at  Rome  and  fight 
it  oat  with  Clodius  and  his  rabble  rout  of  fol- 
bwers:  and  Mr.  Forsyth  says  this  would 
have  been  the  bold  and  manly  course.  Man- 
lier still  perhaps  was  the  aversion  to  violence 
sad  bloodahea  which  made  Cicero  torn  a 
dsaf  ear  to  the  proposal  Like  Loois  Philippe 
IB  Febmarj,  1848,  he  preferred  resigning  him- 
sdf  to  the  fiste  which  he  bad  not  the  couraffe 
to  resist,  and  took  his  departure  from  the 
dty,  *  accompanied  outside  the  walls  by  a 
laige  body  of  friends  in  tears.*  The  day  of 
hia  departare  Clodios  brought  forward  a  bill 
iatardieting  Cicero  (who  was  now  otientioned 
by  name)  from  fire  aad  water,  and  in  the 
imdst  of  his  armed  partisans  who  thronged 
the  forum  and  intimidated  the  votens  the  bill 
passed  and  became  law.  Before  nightfall 
Gkero'a  house  on  the  Palatine  Hill  was  in 
flames.  His  Tuscnian  and  Formian  villas 
were  likewise  plundered  and  laid  waste. 

How  Cicero  comported  himself  under  the 
horrofB  of  exile — with  what  supine  dejection, 
with  what  excess  of  despair — is  known  to 
every  reader  of  Cicero*s  letters,  and  is  not 
eoDcealed  from  any  reader  of  Mr.  Forsyth's 
Life  of  the  author.  Of  course  it  might  be 
irged  in  his  defence  that  amid  ourselves,  when 
we  are  mioished  and  brought  low  through 
oppression — through  anv  plague  or  trouble — 
the  consolations  of  religion  are,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  as  powerless  to  assuage  and  to 
nstain  aa  ^e  teaching  of  philosophy  was  in 
the  case  of  Cicero,  and.  that  we  nave  there- 
fen  no  ridlit  to  accuse  him  of  being  thus 
everbome  by  grie£    But  apart  from  ^  nlir 


gion  and  phHosophy,  th^«  is  a  certain  Vm 
of  dignity  involved  in  such  incoherent  ravings 
as  those  .which  abound  in  Cicero's  letters  at 
this  period,  which  we  can  scarcely  reconcile 
with  the  substantial  worth  of  the  man  as  seen 
on  other  occasions.  Mr.  Forsyth  treats  the 
matter  with  his  usual  candour,  and  justly  re- 
pudiates the  twaddle  of  that  praiscat-any* 
price  biographer  Conyers  Middleton : — 

^Sddom  has  misfortune  so  croshed  a  noble 
spirit,  and  never  perhaps  has  the  ^  bitter  bread 
oif  banishiaent^'  seemed  more  bitter  to  any  one 
than  to  bim«  We  must  remember  that  the  love 
of  countiT  was  a  passion  with  the  ancients  to  a 
degree  which  it  is  now  diffionlt  to  realize :  and 
exile  from  it,  even  for  a  time,  was  felt  to  be 
an  intolerable  evil.  The  nesrest  approach  tof 
sooh  a  feeling  was  perhaps  that  of  some  f&Yoor- 
He  nnder  a  European  monsroby,  when  frowned 
upon  by  hit  sovereign  he  was  hurled  from  place 
and  power  aod  baaished  fh>m  Uie  Oourt.  The 
change  to  Cicero  was,  indeed,  tremendous.  Not 
only  was  he  an  exile  from  Rome,  the  scene  of  all 
his  hopes,  his  gloriefi)  and  his  triomphs,  but  he 
wss  nnder  the  ban  of  an  outlaw.  If  fonnd 
within  a  certain  distance  from  the  Oapitol,  he 
rouftt  die ;  and  it  was  death  to  any  one  to  give 
him  food  or  shelter.  His  nroperty  vras  destroy- 
ed^ his  femily  was  nennness,  and  the  people 
whom  be  hsd  so  fkithfnlly  served  were  the  an* 
thors  of  his  ruin.  All  tlifo  may  be  urged  in  his 
behalf ;  but,  still,  it  would  have  been  only  con- 
sistent with  Roman  fortitude  to  have  shown 
that  he  possessed  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
fallen  archangel,  who  exclaimed^- 

^*  What  matter  where  if  I  be  still  the  same  f 
The  mind  is  Its  own  place,  and  of  itself 
Can  make  of  Heaven  a  Hell,  a  Hell  of  Heaven.'' 

Wieland  was  so  impressed  with  this  painful  ex- 
hibition of  Ofoero's  weakness,  that  he  says  that 
good  service  would  have  been  done  to  his  repn» 
tadon  if  his  freedman  Tiro,  or  whoever  it  was 
that  eolleoted  and  pobhsbed  hhi  letters,  had 
taken  the  whole  of  those  he  wrote  to  his  wifei 
to  hb  brother,  and  to  Auious  during  bis  exile, 
and  tlirown  them  into  the  fire.  Middleton 
mourns  over  the  weakness  of  his  idol,  but,  de- 
termined if  possible  to  excuse  him,  says,  that 
^*  to  hare  been  as  great  in  affliction  as  he  was  in 
prosperity  would  bare  been  a  perfection  not 
given  to  maa.^  Bat  we  cannot  accept  thia 
view.  In  prosperity  (Xeero  was  far  from  being 
fanltiew,  although  in  moral  and  social  qualities 
he  shone  like  a  star  amidst  bis  contemporaries* 
But  what  we  complain  of  is  not  that  he  was  not 
equsl  to  himself  in  misfortune,  but  that  be  felt 
so  far  below  himself,  and  showed  a  pusilhmimity 
wbfeh  it  is  humiliating  to  contemplate.  And 
yet  It  is  better  that  this  shoald  be  known,  in  order 
that  we  may  appreciate  his  real  eharaecer,  tha* 
that  we  shoukl  have  been  imposed  upon  by  the 
destruction  of  his  letters,  and  led  to  believe  tliat 
he  was  somethiog  difierent  from  what  he  was. 
For  if  they  had  been  destroye<1,  snd  we  had  to 
depend  for  our  knowledge  of  bis  demeanour 
during  his  biAdshment  solely  upon  his  speeches. 
aad  letters  after  bis  return,  we  should  form  a 
sethnals  of  the  feots.    Iheral^ 


Mm^%Jj^\ofeimi^ 


Mv«  tji^wcMrld  wi^pOM  tbat  h0  quUt«4  Rom% 
UPt  ^^ecARse  be' w«i  ftfiraid  for  himself  but  solelj 
oQt  of  regard  to  the  pnbHo  interest ;  and  that, 
he  bore  bb  calamity  with  the  same  coorage  he 
bad  displayed  whtrn  he  faced  the  conspiracy  of 
Oatiline/--Vol  i.  |k.  2«r. 

.  Mr.  Forsyth  is  at  paim  to  show  that  one  of 
the  richest  aoaroea  of  oonsfori  opened  to 
Cieero  iu  this  hour  of  trial,  conaiated  ia  the 
^orrespoDdence  of  his  wife  Terentia,  the 
tenor,  however,  of  whose  letters  can  only  be 
divined  from  the  language  in  which  Cicero 
replies  to  them ;  not  a  fr^ment  of  them,  or 
6f  any  letter  by  a  Greek  or  Roman  woman 
^fore  tbe  Christian  era,  having  been  deem- 
ed worthy  of  preservation  l>y  copyists,  who 
Kved  in  an  age  when  women  were  thought  to 
have  DO  substantive  value. 

It  was  in  March  that  Cicero  turned  his 
bade  on  Rome ;  in  the  Januair  of  the  follow- 
itig  year  (b.o.  57,  setat  50),  Lentnlus  made 
a  motion  in  a  crowded  Senate  that  Cicero 
should  be  recalled.  Effect  was  not  giv^n  to 
the  motion,  because  it  was  felt  that  aa  an 
Assembly  of  the  people  had  baniahed  CieerOi 
by  an  Assembly  of  the  people  mual  he  be 
recalled.  No  resolution  of  the  8enat<ft  oonld 
dispense  with  this  formality.  After  about 
three  weeks*  delay  the  bill  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Assembly.  But  Clodius  was  again 
on  the  alert :  a  band  of  armed  gladiators  lush- 
ed into  the  forum,  a  riot  ensued,  and  tbe  bill 
was  not  pass^  Mr.  Foray th  well  observes 
^at  this  circuviatance  gives  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  tbe  evils  of  the  constitution  of  Komer 
All  Italy  had  sent  up  deputatioaa  to  Borne, 
to  entreat  that  Cicero^s  baniahmeat  mi^ht 
have  an  end ;  the  Senate  took  the  initiative 
in  giving  effect  to  tbe  wishes  tfaoa  nnani- 
mously  expressed;  the  two  consuls  used 
every  effort ;  only  one  of  the  tribunes  kept 
aloof;  Pompey  and  Caesar  threw  no  obstacles 
in  the  way ;  an  overv^beluiing  number  of 
the  nobility  and  all  tbe  well-thinkiug  citizens 
wished  £or  Cicero's  retwa;  but  ail  these 
nishea,.  efforts,  entreaties^  were  Veiled  and 
paralysed  by  the  aodacky  o^  one  bold  bad 
man,  and  by  the  violence  of  those  hireliivg 
ruffians  who  obeyed  his  call.  This  uproar 
took  place  on  the  25th  January,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  4th  of  the  following  August  that 
the  good  cause  triumphed.  On  that  same 
day  Cieero^  who  had  been  kept  inibrmed  of 
aM  that  was  going  on  at  Rome,  veBturadto 
leave  Dyrrhachium  ht  Bmndusinm,  vrhere 
he  was  received  with  the  liveliest  syitopatfliy. 
To  this  sympathy  we  desire  to  call  the  most 
emphatic  attention.  Whateve^r  ^may  be' 
thought  of  Cicero  by  the  German  *  professor 
in  hM  stody  atKOniffsberg,  it  is  aUiDdantlyn 
claar.  that  I>nuiuuin.^i  MMtiflMa|[i>-  «eo»  Bot 


▼Ucb  fiiM  tiber  hx^  wui 
briMdth  of  It^  with  sdimw  when  Cmtql 
waa  exiled^  and  whkfa  aiada  th«  weikia  ridg 
with:  esrafaaraiit  joy^wdwo.  kis'  fifotalepB  wmM$ 
toRied  homeward;)  Can  tkis  hetka  etsav^ay 
aMan4piriled,,«h«ffltng^diB8eaablerH^tfai8  i^m 
base)  cold-hearted  knaare^this  the  eotttenMier 
of  enrerytking  koaest  and  of  good  report*-^ 
can  thjs^  i»  sharty  be  the.  man  wbom  Dna- 
flMBii  holds  np'  to  OOP  eieeivtioD,  of  whom 
we  read  in  Mr.  FonftkV  pagea  iha  fiillowiB|p 
narrative  l-N^ 

'  Boon  afterwsrds  he  set  out  on  bis  return  to 
Rome,  which  he  reached  in  twenty-^four  days* 
The  time  seems  long,  bat  he  travelled  slowly, 
detahied  by  tbe  deaionstrattonB  of  fespeet  and' 
hoDoor  with  which  be  WM  everywhere  greeted/ 
Hia  joBmey  waain  ftu)t  ooa  eontianei  ovaCiaak ' 
In  thereutehetodihepasaed  UHKNifb  l^apl«i»- 
Oapoa,  Smoess%  Hinturns^  FprmicSi— where  ^^ 
doubt  be  cast  a  lingerii^  and  sorrowful  look 
towards  bis  dismantled  villa — Terracina,  and, 
Arioia.    Prom  every  town  on  tbe  road  the  ma-' 
gistratefir  came  out  to  oflbr  their  oongratolationa. 
The   inhabitants  crowded  round'  tbe  man  ia 
whose  sakij  they  had  shown  sbch  a  warm  Ivte* 
restL    The  peasants  abaadoned  then*  ntiie  Uh 
boQi^  in  the  fields,  «id  brought  their  wives  aad 
families  to  see  him  aa  ne  passed.    And  from  dis* 
tant  places  deputations  were  sent  to  meet  liim« 
so  that  tbe  roads  were  crowded  by  the  throng. 
It  was  the  gala  week  of  all  Italy,  and  his  entry 
into  every  town  and  tiDageon  his  route  was  the 
8«^  ft>r  a  IWttve  holiday,*     But  hia  greatotlr: 
trrampk  was  jnet  to  ooma.    Aa  be  approaekaA  < 
tbe  Oapit<^  by  the  Via  AppU  ia  Septerabec,  1t>e 
Senate  oame  ferth  in  a  body  beyond  the  walla 
to  welcome  him.    A  gilded  abariot  was  waiting, 
to  receive  him,  and  on  this  he  mounted  outside 
the  gate.  The  whole  population  of  Kome  seemed 
to  have  deserted  the  ci^,  and  choked  the  road 
ami  a(T}oinfng'  fielda     Well  might  OleatN>  say 
that  that  e«e  di^  was  eqnWislent  tv  imuOftattff 
(Mtm#fTtoi2i(a<ii umkirjmt)^    Wiienthe  reasbed 
the  Oapaau  gate  he  saw  the  steps  ofi  the  uan- 
pfea  of  Mars  and  the  Muse%  which  were  inside 
the  walk,  filled  h^  a  dense  crowd  who  rent  the 
air  with  their  shouts — and  as  he  slowly  pro- 
ceeded through  the  Fdrum  abtig  the  Via  Sacra 
to  the  Oapitol,-^ 

**  Yon  would  havet  tiK>aght  the  vevj  windowa 
spdce, 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyea 
Upon  his  visage ;  and  that  all  the  vralte 
W  Vth  jpaiofted  imagery  had  cMtid  at  onoe, 
^  The  Gods' ptaaerre  tiiee  1  weleome  f  OioCTol*  *' 
VoLkp.Sld.     : 

The  return  of  Cicero  did  not  put^n  end  to 
the  violence  of  Clodius.  It  is  difficult  to  reaU 
ise  how  a  man  of  that  description  could  have 


*  Plutarch  declares  that  it  was  no  .exaggeration,  ' 
and  lew  thap'the  trtlth,  when  Oieero  dedared  ihat^ 
be  waa  earrle^  baek  to  Eeme  on  the  ikdaMen  of 

iiaili-*-^;^  ej'«t.  .   »  - 
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Boom  is  •  stete  of  pcvfeel  lawMttiiiM  vnSm 
Ae  thrwit"  and  aMMtbing  mom  tln»  Um 
IbiMt'-Hif  mnfOer  ami  bkiodahedL  Tke  aim* 
duct  ol  as  oaycaty  hooeit  main  ai  saah  a 
time  aad  hi  sooh  a  %t«te,  ahoold  be  jndgad  of 
with  ikm  gteateti  tantioD  and  6?en'  Ia»iaD^« 
flaeh  Aonecaa  haira  badnolooMttlaiiifiiiiidaff 
aa^  eircamataaoei,  aaa  kave  bad  ba^  Ibh^  if 
mtjy  whom  be  coaki  eenioft  with  am  Ibe 
OGBHtMMi  ground  of  ooituDon  aims  and  of 
ooomon  neaaa  by  whidi  tboaa  aima  were  to 
be  attained*  It  to  bappeD%  as  we  eaii»at 
too  ofteti  reniiad  onr  readen^  that  in  the  ease 
of  Cieero  we  are  allowed  a  glimpse  into  the 
doobts  and  mitgivingt  which  at  tiaiss  over* 
aanae  his  moral  oonrage  and  overolovded  bis 
path,  whiob  has  beea  denied  to  ns  as  respects 
anyof  his  eovtempotariesi  •  Bat  the  teiy  ex* 
istence  of  tbete  donbts  and  miaffiviags  bears 
witB«es  to  the  anxiety  b«  erer  fdt  to  do  wbat 
waa  right ;  and  if  he  did  not  come  out  of 
tiMna  on  all  oooasions  as  wm  coold  baive 
wiahed,  we  thoold  reviember  that  to'ns  it  is 
gfveo  to  form  a  jodgmeat  «a  mnntUj  aad  that 
wiieo  sesn  through  the  loag  vista  of  years 
Ibe  perplexities  which  then  dogged  and 
thwarted  Cicero  dwindle  iato  aa  imtgnift* 
eaace  wholly  ont  of  proportion  with  their 
real  magnitode  at  thil  time* 

We  rave  dweit  at  some  length  on  the  Con* 
Bolate,  tbe  Exile,  and  the  Retoro  of  Oioeroy 
because  tb^  constitute  epochs  or  *  outstand* 
iag  points '  in  his  career.  It  will  aot  be 
aapected,  noitfier  will  our  limits  allow  us,  to 
IbUow  Bijr.  Foraytb's  very  inteiestinff  aad  very 
laeid  narrative  with  the  same  detail,  however 
teasptihg  may  be  the  olyects  which  present 
theaDseincs.  In  thia  book  there  are  maay 
bita  which  w#  would  gladly  single  out  fi»t 
praisB^  many  vistas  opened  oot  to  view  by 
tbe  peculiarly  suggestive  miad  of  ila  author, 
over  which  we  wouM  gladly  Hnflcr. 

We  must  hasten  on  to  another  of  these 
krs^oi,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  coasidered 
•ne  of  the  most  criticarof  all.  The  ^  choice 
ef  Heroaks,*  as  £iibled  of  old  time,  between 
Vivtoe  and  Yioe,  was  one  which  need  not 
have  given  rise  to  much  hesitation^^ut  the 
S  choice  of  Cicero '  between  CflBsar  and 
Pompey  may  woU  have  oceasioBed  great 
tossiags  to  and  fro  to  a  man  of  his  tsaspeniF 
meat  aad  character.  On  this  point  we  can- 
not^ we  iibkkk,  do  better  than  give  our  read* 
ess  an.  analviis  of  tbe  famous  Tstter  te  Len-> 
talui^  whicQ  may  be  called  an  apology  for 
bis  political  conduct  Mr.  Fot^fh  regrets 
that  considemtkMis  of  space  have .  prevented 
bimirotti'piintiag  tbe  analysis  be  had  him«> 
telf  aoade.  We  on  one  uairi  can  only  mpnei 
itiU  moae  deeply  that  he  has  iefi  the  work  to 
U».daa|D  by  aa  iaferior  bead;  but  we  attach 


fte  gieatest  impcrtaace  to  this  ieltar  as  a 
vhidkMtion  ef  Cicero*s  character  by  Cicero 
himself,'  in  a  matter  where  tbst  character  hns 
been  most  rndely  assailed.  We  mnst  bedn 
by  quoting  the  very  exoeltent  recapitulation 
el  the  facts  of  tbe  case  which  we  find  in  3Ir« 
Foffsyih^s  pages  :-^ 

^Tbe  canr  etood  tbw.  Be  bad  always  Op^ 
posed-^Hsot  80  much  aetfvdy  as  In  spmt  and 
Opinion — the  naiOD  of  partiM  eflbcted  by  0»dar, 
Fompey,  and  Orawuy,  and  known  by  ^  name 
of  the  first  Triomvirate.  He  saw  that  this 
ffowerfol  coalition,  In  fact,  over-rode  the  oonstl* 
tutlon,  and  went  far  to  establish  a  Dtetatorsblp 
at  Rome  resting  vpen  popolar  violence,  ever 
ready  to  dde  with  the  stnogest,  so  long  ss  tbe 
OK>b  was  amused  by  speetsoles,  and  kept  in  pay 
ky  oorroptioD.  But  tie  clung  to  Pompey  evetf 
tben,  although  always  mistrusting  hlin.  He 
really  had  an  afTectioo  for  him  as  a  man,  and  he 
was  dazzled  by  bis  brftnaet  reputation  as  a  suo- 
eeesfttl  soldier.  And,  besMes,  be  seems  to  have 
beKeved  that  he  was  tbe  only  person  to  whom 
tbe  State  could  look  to  make  bead  against  tbe 
ambft^oas  deigns  of  Oasar,  and  that  be  would 
be  found  on  the  side  of  the  constitution  If  Onsaf 
or  any  other  enemy  openly  attached  it  From 
Csssar  he  stood  aloof,  and  could  not  be  persoad*' 
ed  to  accept  any  office  or  honotn*  at  Ids  hands. 
He  peremptorily  refused  to  be  one  of  his  eorarals*' 
sioners  for  dividing  the  Campania  lands,  and  he 
declined,  thongb  with  besf tanon,  tbe  offer  to  be 
one  of  his  Ifeutenaats— a  post  wMeh  Quintas 
sfterwanls  accepted.  He  dM  not  openly  oppose 
Casar's  bill  for  dividing  tbe  Gaaspania  lands,  aad 
indeed  took  credit  for  supporting  it  with  an 
ameodment,  which  he  carried,  fur  respecting 
tbe  rights  of  private  Individ oals. 

^  But  Csssar  was  too  long-sighted  and  politic 
a  man  to  break  with  Goero.  He  continued  to 
flatter  him,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  showing 
Mndaess  and  goedwai  to  bis  friends.  le  the 
anbappy  affair  of  bia  exilev  Oicero  had  inose 
reason  to.  compbtin  of  Fompey  than-,  of*  Oneaiw 
C»9iir  was  at  that  moment  at  the  head  of  his. 
legiona  outside  tbe  walls  of  Rome,  and  could  not 
by  law  enter  tbe  city.  Pompey,  however,  vo- 
lontarily  retired  to  his  AJban  villa,  and  when 
Oicero  went  there  and  threw  himself  at  bis  feet 
to  implore  his  aid,  dtd  not  even  ask  hhn  to  rise, 
aad  coldly  said  be  could  do  aatbiug  withoes 
CiSiar's  approval.  And  he  did  nothing.  Oicsro' 
passed  twelve  miserable  montha  in  banishmeaV 
and « when  at  lost  be  wae  restored,  he  had  to, 
thank  C8»:»ar  as  well  as  Pompey  tor  the  influence 
ihey  had  exerted  in  his  favour.  Caesar,  indeed, 
was  absent  fn  Gaul,  but  be  had  an  active  party 
in  Home;  and  we  mav  feel  certafu  that  if  he  bad 
been  averae  teOicetes  reture,  there 'would  have 
been  cKMrmoua  difficnkv  In  effbeling  it.  Ob* 
dins  also  had  now  declared  biraaelf  the  opei^ 
enemy  of  Caesar  as  well  as  of  Pompey,  fo  tW 
the  iil-feeling  engendertd  in  Cicero's  mind  by 
the  conviction  that  his  most  inveterate  foe  was 
secretly  supported  by  C(D:»ar  no  longer  existed. 
When,  tlMrefore^  an  opportunity  occurred  for 
testifying  bis  goodwill  towsrds  Osesar,  witbopt 
oonmromisiag  bis  own  priociplea,  ke  gUdl/' 
availed  bimsdl  cC  it.    Ibis  ofy^orUmit^  aaose> 
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in  Gaol,  ftod  he  mtde  tb«l  adminble  mtch,  in 
wbioh  he  pobl^  yindioated  to  bimaelf  the  right 
to  lay  aside  pn^ate  enmity  on  account  of  wrongs 
Infected  on  himself  for  the  sake  of  the  Repnb- 
Hc,  whose  interests,  he  believed,  reqaired  that 
the  Proeonsnl's  career  of  Tfotoir  in  Ganl  sbonld 
not  be  checked  before  he  had  eomt>)eted  and 
consolidated  his  conqnesla.  Moreover,  he  dear- 
K  saw  how  little  he  conld  in  fnture  rely  npon 
Pom{>ey  in  a  struggle,  and  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  led  him  no  longer  to  repel  the  ad* 
vances  of  the  powerful  general^  who  did  not 
cease  to  court  him,  and  whose  name  was  a 
tower  of  strength  at  Bome  from  his  popularity 
with  the  masses  and  his  fame  as  a  soldier.  Kor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that^  as  yet,  there  was  no- 
thing  in  Cassar's  condoot  to  mtdce  it  criminal  in 
a  patriot  to  join  him.  Some  writers,  indeed, 
like  De  Quiocey,  assert,  that  even  in  the  agony 
of  civil  war,  hi$  was  the  patriotic  side;  but, 
without  stopping  to  examine  that  question,  this 
plea  cannot  possibly  avail  Cicero:  for  he  was 
unalterably  convinced  tkim  of  the  contrary. 
Kow,  however,  the  future  lay  dark  before  him^; 
and  not  the  most  sagacious  politician  at  Rooie 
could  have  divined  the  series  of  events— blun- 
dering weakness  on  the  one  side,  and  unscrupu- 
lous ambition  on  the  other— wnich  led  to  the 
dictatorship  of  Ceesar  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
constitution.'— Vol.  i.  p.  289. 

The  letter  in  question  is  addressed  in  the 
year  .b.o.  64  to  "P.  Cornelias  Lentulus  Spin- 
Iher,  the  father,  at  that  time  passing  the  third 
year  of  his  Proconsulate  in  Cilicia,  and  who, 
as  Consul,  had  taken  an  active  part  in  pro- 
moting Oicero*s  return.  H6  is  writing  there- 
fore^ It  will  be  observed,  to  one  who  was 
thorouffhly  conversant  with  his  antecedents, 
and  wno  was  specially  and  personally  ac- 
quainted with  aU  that  Csssar  and  Pompey 
had  both  done  and  left  undone  when  Cicero 
was  under  sentence  of  banishment  He  is 
not,  therefore,  addressiuff  a  Roman  mob  who 
might  be  made  to  swallow  almost  anything : 
he  is  not  speaking  under  high  pressure  or  for 
oratorical  effect;  he  is  writing  with  all  delibe- 
ration to  one  by  whom  his  letter  would  with 
all  deliberation  be  read*  And  if  it  should  be 
urged  that  he  was  writing  to  a  friend  who 
wmild  judge  if  with  deliberation,  still  not 
without  partiality,  it  may  be  said  in  reply 
that  we  learn  from  the  letter  itself  that  Len- 
tulus was  both  friend  enough  and  impartial 
enough  to  have  conceived  misgivings  as  to 
Oicero*8  conduct,  and  to  have  written  to  him 
for  an  explanation  of  it  Cicero  be^ns  by 
assurances  of  affection  and  of  gratitude— 
feelings  which  no  man  was  wont  to  entertain 
with  greater  depth  and  sincerity.  He  r^p^ts 
that  Lentulus^s  absence  had  caused  such  A 
long  separation  between  them.  Together,  he 
thinks  they  might  have  cat  a  conspicuous 
fiffure  in  the  senate  and  in  the  administration 
of  the  S^blic,.about  which  he  taila  Leotoloa 


ha  paipoaaa  pneseath  to  sat  forth  the 
menta  he  hiMda,  and  the  kind  of  poaition  he 
ia  taking  up  (ooi  ait  hmw  seasua  at  statu^. 
After  aomo  fortuer  expressions  of  kindly  leeL- 
ing  and  of  aympathy  m  a  disappointnieDi  bis 
friend  had  experienced,  Cicero  passes  on  to 
the  real  object  of  the  letter.  Lentnhia  bad 
evidently  been  informed  Uiat  Cicero  was  more 
or  less  hand  in  g^ove  with  CsMar,  Appiua,  mad 
Vatiaios,  and  bd  written  to  him  to  knov 
what  it  all  meant  Cicero  saya  he  most  begin 
farther  hack,  in  order  to  explain  matters  ia 
doe  sort  He  saya  that  at  Ute  time  aod  hr 
reaaon  of  his  restoration  from  exile  he  felt 
that  he  was  bound,  as  to  Lentulus  in  partico* 
lar,*who  had  taken  the  initiative  in  that  reato- 
ratioD,  so  to  the  Republic  generally,  by  whom 
it  had  been  confirmed,  by  tiea  nearer  and 
dearer  than  those  jvhich  had  heretofore  linked 
him  to  poblic  lifo.  To  the  common  boeda  of 
citiaenship  was  thenceforth  added  a  seeae  of 
personal  obligation.  That  this  was  hia  (eel* 
ing  on  the  matter  was  as  well  known  to  the 
Senate,  who  had  heard  his  speech  *  Post  redi* 
tuoD,'  as  to  Lentulus  personally,  who  had 
often  heard  bins  talk  it  over.  But  even  ai 
Uiat  early  stage,  when  his  feelings  of  gi^atitade 
were  thus  kindled,  there  had  not  b€»n  want* 
ing  sources  of  mortification.  Smoulderiag 
hate  on  the  one  hand,  kad  ceal  that  ahunned 
the  Hffht  of  day  on  the  other  hand,  had  con- 

Sired  to  yield  him  in  very  scanty  measure 
at  restitution  of  hia  riglits  which  in  the 
general  wreck  of  his  fortunes  he  had  been 
jmtified  in  expecting*  Still,  when  he  saw 
this — and  he  most  have  been  blind  Jiot  to  see 
it — the  memory  of  services  rendered  oat* 
weighed  that  of  services  withheld.  Accord* 
ingly  not  all  the  sense  of  the  obligations  he 
might  be  under  to  Pompey,  obligationa  which 
Lentulus  himself  had  insisted  on  to  PompeVa 
credit,  had  induced  him  to  swerve  from  his 
original  sentiments  about  the  Republic.  He 
had  told  Pompey  to  his  ikoe,  when  twitted  by 
Vatinius  for  leaning  towards  Cesser  as  a  man 
whose  star  was  in  the  ascendant,  that  he  pre* 
forred  the  frcte  of  Bibnlus,  unhappy  as  it 
miffht  be  thought,  to  the  triumpha  and  vie* 
tones  of  any  other  man.  And  this  was  aol 
the  only  occasion  on  which  he  bad  shown  a 
diapositaon  to  hold  his  own.  Was  it  possible  for 
any  man  to  show  a  more  sturdy  resistance  to 
the  Triumvkrate  than  he  had  done  in  the  mat* 
ter  of  the  landa  in  Campania  (•• «.  the  agra* 
rian  law)  f  Was  this  the  condnet  of  a  maa 
cowed  by  recent  exile,  or  ready  to  abandon 
all  he  had  once  fought  for  f  The  sentiments 
he  uttered  on  that  ocoanon  had  caused  a 
eonunotion  not  only  in  ouartera  where  he 
might  have  expected  it  (••  e,  the  Triamvi- 
rate),  bat  also  where  he  should  least  have 
looked  for  it  («.  ^  with  the  Senatorial  pai^). 
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Ossar  and  Fdnp^y  in  'paHidular  liad  beco 
^ery  ixi«eh  pnt  oat  by  tbe  ebniie  he  had 
^fjiken.     Pompev'  h«d  seeil  CSeeh^'s  broker 
-Qointcta,  iMid  Iwa  remhided  hiai  6f  the  pledges 
lie  made  on  Oioefo's  bebtlf  st  the  time  when 
^efforta  ^ere  on  foot  to  eompasft  hk  vetbrn 
from   exHe.    T^  these  pledges  Pompeytdld 
QorntiiB  'he  wae   determined  to  hoU  him 
botmd.     Ode  of  tiie  ilioft  impovUnt  of  "them 
had  been  that  Cieetb  ehoold  be  itidu6ed  te< 
refrain    from  thwtutkig   Ottsar^   meiittnre& 
He  also  had  reminded  Qdntoa  thai  in  every- 
thing^ he  had  himBelf  done  for  Oieovo  he  had 
reoerived  foil  aanction  from  Cnaar^    On  bear- 
ing^  all  thi^  from  QnintBa,  Oieerd  tetta  Letitohu 
that  he  besan  to  ask  himself— and  we  confess 
we  think  the  qnestion  was  li  very  proper  one 
to  pnt-^iivfaethiBr  Bomethi&g.  was  not  dtie  to 
gratitude  and  to  his  brothsrv  honour,  Wh^her 
the  ooor^  he  had  marked  ont  Idf  himself  as 
a  good  ditifbn  did  not  ran  eoimter  to  that 
of  an  honest  man.    Besides,  he  fennd  that 
the  men  oa  whose  oo-eperation  he  might 
fairly  have  teokei^ed  in  his  opposition  to  the 
Trinmvinite  were  JEUstcally  ^anowering  their 
eareaees   en    Ym    avowed    enemy  Oloditn. 
These  dronmstances  induced  him  caref^y  to 
review  his  position,  and  tbe  resnk  of  his  re- 
jections heproeeeds  to  liay  before  hb  friend. 
If  the  RepnbHc  Were  in  the  hands  of  men  lost 
to  all  sense  of  bonodr  ohr  of  shame,  no  coa- 
eideration  of  interest,  no  dread  of  conseqnen- 
ces,  no  scnthodent  of  gratitude,  wonld  iadace 
hiib  for  one  mdment  to  espouse  their  canse. 
Bat  whtet  weiis  the  facts  of  the  case  t    The 
foremost  man  in  the  Repnbiie  w^a  Pompey; 
a  man  who  had  Won  bis  present  position  l^ 
deserts  of  ^e  highest  drder^  a  man  whom  he 
<(C^cero)  from  nis  yetith'  npwa^  had  bung 
Uv  and  whose  interests  he  bad  morie  espeeiaily 
promoted  doting  his  Pnetorsbip  and  Oonsa-^ 
fate,  a  man,  tooy  tvbd  both  by  bis  vote  and 
bj  measores  concerted  with   Lentnlvs,  bad 
b^ped  him  6ttt  of  histroobieay  and  whose 
only  enemy  in  tbe  State  was  the  ndan^  by 
whom  those  tkovMes  lad  l>een  oaoaed.    Was 
be  to  be  scared  by  the  charge  of  iiioonstancy 
from  aHowing  nndertheiBe  oircnmstoncea  some 
of  his  sent^ehts  to  become  soinewhatimodi^ 
fisd,  and  kom  shaping  his  ooorse  to  the  wi^es 
of  inch  a  manl    Th^  siime  argnaieBfts,  he  Hr 
minds  Leatabs,  would  appljr  tiC/any  adhesion 
he  might  give  to  Omait,  who  had<  made  oom- 
men  came  with  Pdmpey.     Hwe,  too,  bis 
bother's  ^d  friebdsbipwitb  Cetoar  :coald  but 
weifffa  with  him  jti'  tio  siball  degree;  to  say 
nming  of  the  highmtinddd  and  generons 
beariDg  of  tbe  man  whidi  he  had  witnessed 
Ifivnelf.    The  State^  too,- seemed  amnions  to 
afrdidprpvbldn^^i  a  jcolltiioa  with  tbe  Teimn- 
virete,  r^fard^iMing  had  espedallv'te  Oesacrs 
gtoribos  achierementa    fiati  anef  aUy  tibo 
vou  cxv.  L— 4 


panunoTiBt  eon^fdehifion  With  faini  was  the 
pledge  which  B&mpey  had  given  abotrt  him  " 
to  (Sesaf,  and  which  hid  brother  had  given 
to  Pompey.    Cicero  then  recurs  tp  what  had 
taken  place  under  the  consulship  of  Lenta- 
lus,  and  to  the  union  which  then  prevailed 
between  all '  weH-thinking  men^  ^  union  to  , 
whieh' Pompey  and  OssBar  l»it  Umi^  aid,  and 
which  ^ugbt  to  hate  been  strong  enotigh 
therefofe  to  crttsh  the  violent  deslffns  6f  any 
scoundrel  who  might  violate  the  Taws.    He 
then  calls  the  attention  of  Lentulus  to  what , 
Bftuallj  followed — Attendo  qu»rO[  quae  sint 
cfAseeuta.     The  very  men  who  had  voted 
for  kis  return  soreened  from  poniiAinseat  the 
monster  who  vk>lated  the  mysteries  of  Boim 
D^  just  as  he  had  violated  his  own  sisters,  and 
allowed  him  to  inscribe  his  own  detee/ted  name 
on  a  monument  which  recorded  CSpero's  ser- 
vices*   Cicero  infers  tidat  the  support  implied 
in  recalling  him  from  exile  was  but  a  half- 
hearted sappc»t :  in  thus  shielding. hia  avowed . 
and  invet^i'ate  enemy  they  had  Mt  their  work 
haff-finiAhed.    They  Were  likedootow,  who 
just  keep  a  man  out  of  his  gra^  but  Who 
take  no  steps  to  restore  him  to  rude  health. ' 
But  more  has  yet  to  be  said  before  Lentulus 
can  fully  understand  the  state  of  the  case*' 
He  assturea  him  that  the  at^itudf  and  feeUngs  , 
of  tiU  conservative  pMf  asene  longer  tm- 
same  as  when  he  Mt  Kome.    Tliofte  who  - 
werift  ciilled  the  OjStamates  did  nbt  disgniw 
the  change  of  sentiment  they  had  uiAdfefgone ; 
their  votes  and  thejr  verdicte  spoke  for  them- 
selves ;  there  could  be'  rid  deception  in  the 
csaeJ    Cieeto  Codd  onl^  renbice  that,  in'the 
ahered  policy  WMoh  this  ohange'dfvioelitig 
among  bis  party  compelled^  him  to  ibllc^, 
doty  and  interest  oeineided.    Tbe  remainder  • 
of  this^lettbr  has  been  sei  aUy  anfldyaed  and 
in  part  translsted  by  Mri  Forsyth,,  that  we 
gladly  quote  hia  own  words>—     / 

*  AUa^ing  to  his  appearing  as  a  witness  for 
Vatlnius,  he  said  that,  as  some  of  the  most  dis-v 
tioguished  men  atKome  had  chosen  to  patfoniis 
and  caress  his  own  enemy «-4f  they  had  ihite 
OtodlQS,  he  had  a  right  to  h4v«  bis  Yatinios. 
And  he  quoted  soiae  lines  from  the  Eannqh  of 
Tar^noe,  where  tbe  Bara^He  advises  the  Oaptatn 
to  play  off  J^amphila  against  Phcs^ria,  which 
may  be  thus  rendered  :-^ 

*  >*  If  she  names  Phosdria,  do  yea  forthwith 
B^n  to  flpeakof  Pamphib^;  and  if  she  says, 
^  Let  ns  invite  £ur  Pbosdrla  to  supper,' 
Bo  you  rejoin,  *  Let  as  have  PamphUa   . 
To  sing  to  us.'    If  she  breaks  out 
In  praise  of  Phgadria^s  beauty,  you  extol 
The  face  of  PampMla.    In  itoort,  my  fHend, 
Take  eare  te  pay  her  baskin  her  ofwa  eofai, 
And  I  wlU  warrant  that  yo«  tease  and  fret. 

herJ^ 
«« Ayel"  aaia  aoero^  **aDd  gods  and  aoeit. 

apprave  tay  polie:^.'? 
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^  As  to  QnJama,  aMfaoogh  he  ^  grtet  retaoD 
to  DomplAhi  of  bis  oondpci;!  be  ir$8  ficit  ^oing  to 
gratify  the  malignUy  of  others  py  ^ntioQiog  bis 
etmity  with  him,  aa  thongh  they  eoald  never  be 
friends ;  and  both  I'ompey  and  0»sar  had 
urgently  entreated  him  to  make  aplihe  quarrel. 
He  snms  up,  as  it  were,  the  main  points  o(  his 
defbnoe  in  iKe  fbllowing  words  i — 

^ ''  Pray  be  afiBOred  that  if  I  had  been  atlbertr, 
and  things  had  remained  ae  (hey  were,  I  would 
have  pursued  the  same  oourse.  For  I  should  not 
have  thought  it  right  to  contend  against  such 
poweiiul  influence,  not  even  if  it  had  been  possi- 
ble to  destroy  the  supremacy  of  the  most  distin- 
g^hed  men  in  the  stato.  Nor  ^0  I  thinlc  I 
ought  to  adhefe  obstlnatoly  to  one  opinion  when 
thtogtf  are  altered  and  the  wishee  of  good  men 
are  ohaaged,  bot^  we  must  go  with  the  timesv 
F^  an  ioflexible  adherence  to  one  opinion  has 
Derer  been  approved  of  by  Leading  iK^itlcians ; 
but,  as  in  navigation  it  is  proof  of  skill  to  trim 
according  to  the  weather,  even  if  yon  cannot 
make  the  pprt  (although  when  you  can  make  it 
bv  shifting  the  sails  it  is  fdly  to  hold  on  your 
oenrse  with  danger  rather  dian  by  changing  it  to 
arrive-  at  the  point  you  wish),  so — ^althot^  all 
of  us  who  are  engaged  in  the  government  of  the 
stato  ought  to  aim,  as  I  have  often,  said,  at  dig- 
nified repose— we  ought  always  to  aim  at  the 
same  object,  but  not  always  say  the  same  thing. 
Therefore,  as  I  have  Just  observed,  if  I  had  been 
as  free  as  air,  I  would  not  have  acted  otherwise 
as  a  politician  than  I  have  done.  But  when  to 
take  thia  course  I  am  both  induced  by  the  kind- 
ness <tf  aoafne.aod  forced  by  the  ininries  of 
otb^  I  find  no  difficulty  in  l>oth  thinking  and 
saying,  on  public  questionsi  wha^  I  conceive  to 
be  most  for  my  interests,  as  well  as  the  interests 
of  the  stote.*'  '—ToL  i.  p.  ^W. 

We  are  strongly  of  opiiiion  that  if  we  had 
*  Hansard'  before  ns  we  shoold  have  no  ffreat 
dilBcalty  ill  singling  out  passages  almoet  iden* 
tical  in  tonor  with  that  whiw  Mr«  Fjursyth 
has  here  iranslated^-passages  which  hare 
been  listened  to  within  the  Hooaes  of  Parlia- 
ment without  aparticle  of  dissent,  and  which 
have  circnlated  through  the  country. without 
a  jBy liable  of  reprobation.  English  statesmen 
there  have  been  within  the  memory  of  those 
now  Hviuff,  and  afiill  are — statesmen  second  to 
none  in  the  past  history  bf  their  country,  and 
who  are  ndt  iikdiy  to  have  their  equals  in  tlie 
immediato  future — who  hute  rested  their 
defence  6f  a  change  of  policy  far  more  com- 
plete, and  under  circumstances  far  less  per- 
plexing, thMi  kn  the  case  of  Cicero,  upon 
arguments  precisely  similar  to  those  which 
Cicero  here  employs,  and  who  have  met  with 
an  approval  which  to  Cicero  has  been  denied. 
And  not  merely  on  the  score  of  the  general 
in|ereeto  of  tbe  commonwealth  might  Cicero, 
ifirnorant  of  what  "was  to  come  to  pass,  seem 
tS  himself  to  be.jtntified  in  shaping  his 
course  by  that  of  tiie  Triumvirate,  which  at 
the  time  he  wrote  this  letter  appeared  to  him 
to  be  the  only  machinery  by  which  the 


monwealA  odahlbe:heId'tq^^etfier :  we  imv 
th^  contend  that  9U>t  le^  vidid  af  e  the  argn- 
ments  to  which'  he  hikna^lf  attached  the 
matest  weight^—gravissimd  autem  bm  in 
hano  men  torn  impurit — Viz.  the  pledges  given ' 
on  his  behalf  to  FoMpey  by  his  brother 
Quintos.  We  see  nqthmg  whatever  im  the' 
fonnal  defence  of  bis  condtet  eet  fordi  in  l^i^ 
letter  at  which  aaiy  candid  mind  has  a  ri^i 
to  %aviL  In  judging  of  Cicero's  conduet  aa 
in  judging  ^e  eondnot  of  our  neighbotito 
generally,  we  kre  apt  to  ibi^t  the  advantagea 
We  enjoy  over  him  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
subsequent  evoits^  and  of  the  fkll  of  ^»e 
BepubHc  which  he  'fondly  thought  to  pr^ 
serve.  But  it  will  be  said  that'  Cicero  is  not 
in  unison  with  himself,  that  the  leaning 
towards  C»sar  which  is  here  shown  was  suc- 
ceeded by  ti9[e  most  violent  aiitagonism — thia 
is  perfectly  ime.  The  discord  between 
Cicero  writinig  to  Lentulos  and  the  Cicero  of 
a  few  years  later  is,  we  admit,  glarinff;  but 
above  this  discord  is  to  be  heard  a  higher, 
truer  harmony^— that  of  an  honest,  conscien- 
tious man  striving  to  think  and  to  do  alwayB> 
such  thh)^  as  be  'right.  No  doubt,  when 
Cesar's  policy  took  a  more  definite  aim,  when 
his  designs  were  no  longer  masked  under  a 
pi^etended  alliance  with  Pompey,  Cicero  fan- 
cied that  on  Pompey's  side  lay  the  safety  of 
that  Republic  he  so  dearly  cherished,  lay  the 
preservation  of  those  iaadtntions  he  had  ao 
courageously  defended,  lay  all  hope  of  free- 
dom for  Home,  for  Italy,  for  the  world.  Aa 
we  now  are  enabled  to  read  the  history  of 
those  times,  we  can  understend  that  Cicero 
was  quite  wrong,  and  that  Cnsar  was  essen- 
tially the  man  of  the  tintie.  We  can  mdef^. 
stand  that  within  the  city  of  Rome  it  was  no 
longer  possible  Ibr^  the  power  of  Rome  to 
flourish,  starved  in  such  nairrDw  bounds :  we , 
can  see  the  necessity  of  fur^ering  the  fonnai- 
tion  of  a  middle  class,  of  replacing  slave* 
labour  by  free-labour,  and  of  all  those  mea- 
sures which  the  genius  of  CiBsar  is  believed 
to  have  planned.  But  Ihe  question  is.  What 
should  we  have  done  in  Cicero's  placet  amd 
this  is  a  question  to  which  thcee  who  ire  ao 
forward  in  deduming^  against  him  haveneter 
betrayed  the  alightest  disposition  to  give  n 
reply.  Cicero  was  doubtl^  mistaken;  he 
was  the  dupe  of  Pompey,  and  he  was  unable 
to  see  and  to  foi<esee  tae  aims  of  Csesar ;  but 
agi^n  we  ask,  if  we  had  lived  in  theee 
strantely  troublous  times  where  should  we 
have  been  Ibund f  Mr/DeQuincey,  we  mar. 
preennfe,  would  have  amused  himself  witk 
laughing  at  the  fr^Hcs  of  that  playful  creatnre 
Clodins;  and  as  for  Mesen.  Drmnann  and: 
Monraieen,  wri  onite  believe  that  they  wbnld^ 
have  1^0 wn  hothing  of  the  doubts  and.  nii»- 
giv'inga  whiek  distiacted  Ctcero'a  breast:  ii 
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lyianny  tempered  by  tokacco  *onld  jM|«re 
been  tne  highest  aspiratidn  of  a  (jUtronn  pro* 
feasor.  If  Cicero  had  not  known  these  doubts 
a&d  misgivhigs,  if  he  Imd  made  himself  a 
Aoronghffoing  partisan  eithef^of  CItesar  or  of 
Pompcy,  ne  would  haV6  beenf  afilfe  free  from 
obloquy  and  unknown  to  fame.,  But  he 
chose  the  better  part ;  he  dared  to  be  greatly 
good,  and  so  has  come  in  fbr  that  measure  of 
cfihnnny  and  of  misrepresentation  which  is 
the  lot  of  those  who  so  elect  As  Mr: 
Forsyth  well  remarks  t — 

*If  Oicero  had  oonsalted  onir  his  own  ease 
and  safety,  he  would  'not  have  hesitated  a  mo- 
iMnt  between  the  eamp  of  Ocsaar  and  the  eamp 
of  Pompey.  He  fortsaw  tihat  Tlctc»y  iroald  he 
ebained  to  the  eagles  of<the  one,  and  fanakethe 
standard  of  the  other;  h«t  he  deliben^tely  ehose 
Ibe  loftiDg  side,  beoanse  he.  believed  it  to  be  the 
nde  of  Lis  country.  Ife  may  think  that  he 
struggled  for  an  object  yhich  was  not  worth  pre- 
servings but  n^e  catmotlmpuffu  his  patriotism  or 
tiie  purity  of  his  motives.  If  he  had  been  a  lees 
ODDtdeMtioiis,  he  woald  have  been  a  bolder  or 
at  all  eirents.a  mere  oonsiaiBiit  man.' 

There  is  so  much  in  Mr.  Forsyth's  second 
volume  to  arrcist  our  attention  ind  excite  our 
interest  that  we  arc  loth  to  pass  it  by.  For 
a  different  purpose  we  had  ourselves  some 
Tears  ago  gone  earelully  over  the  ground  he 
has  here  traversed,  and  are '  therefore  not 
wholly  without, the  mCjins  of  ^dging  of  the 
ardnoua  labour,  the  careful  researcb,  the  mi* 
note  sifUng  of  authorities  which  Mr.  F^Msyth 
moat  have  gone  thuosgh  beibre  h4  was  able 
to  turn  out,  as  it  Were, -the  very  lucid  and 
^phic  narrative  unfolded,  in  tbese^  pageg.  If 
It  W an  art  to. conceal  art»  aa  tlve Xatia  adage 
haa  it,  in  nothing  is  the^  superiority  of  £ng^ 
lishraen  in  general,  and  of  Mr.  Forsyth  in 
particular,  over  a  German  more  conspicu- 
ous than  in  the  handling  of  any  subject  con- 
nected vith  olassical  antiquity.  In  the  hands 
of  a  German  a  book  on  the  subjects  handled 
in  Mr.  Forsyth's  *Horten8ius,'  for  example, 
would  have  bristled  with  notes  and  exoursnses 
and  a  whole  apparatus  of  pedantic  lore,  naost 
■aefnl  indeed  f6r  tiie  solniUur  in  ^at  eloeet 
where  scholars  from  time  immemorial  have 
been  supposed  to  dwell,  but  utterly  repngnax^ 
to  the  layman  and  inaccessible  to  the  publW 
at  la^e.  Wheseas  Mr«  Forsyth,  with  leatH*- 
1^  not  inferior  to  tiiat  ef  GemMtiy,  gives  us 
a  book  which  is  tfoite  within  the  reach  of  the 
simple,  and  npt  beneath  the  science  of  the 
wise^  So,  again,  if  we<^mpare  «udb  writers 
as  Mommsen  and  Merivale-^kow  ciamped, 
how  rugiged,  how  niuxmtked  atd  nneonth,  to 
readers  of  the  Qeirtnan  woi-k,  are  those  lobg- 
winded  sentences  which, 8(^em.^  if  they  were 
never  to  ooma  to  a^  end^  mm]  as  if  they  ne^er 
ought  to  have  had  ^a  beffidning ;  how  ung^ 
aU  the  t^wie  of  fftelinte  how  h^  the  atmo- 


spheroof  thought!  •  Mr.  Merivale's  narrative, 
on  the  other  hand — a  work  wbich  does  hon- 
our to  the  scholarship  of  the  present  day — 
would  attract  by  the  charms  0/ its  style  read-* 
ers  who  a  priori  would  take  no  particular  intej- 
rest  in  the  period  of  which  his  history  treats. 
And  if  we  pass  on  from  these  works  to  the 
*  Life  of  Cieero,'  now  before  us,  any  one  who 
has  looked  into  Briickner's  *  Ciceros  Leben* 
will  scarcely  fail-  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  German  author^s  principal  objeci 
must  have  been  to  make  his  booK  a  foil  to 
every  other  book  ever  publiebedv  and  to  pn^ 
vent  any  of  his  readers  from  ever  again  .com-» 
plaining  that  a' book  was  dti)l,  so  Entirely  hai^ 
he  exhausted  and  monopolised  everything 
that  qould  make  a  dull  bookl  Mr.  FoTsytS 
produces,,  in  the  brief  leisure  afforded  by  ^ 
busy  professional  career^  what  yi^Q  venture  to 
say  will  .become  ofie  (^  the  olaeaica  of  Englisk 
biographical  literature,  and  will  be  welotened  , 
by  readers  of  all  ages- and  both  sexes,  of  aB 
professions  and  6f  no  profession  atlSi.  \ 

If  to  any  part  of  his  work  these  rematfai 
cftn  apdijf,  so  especially  have  they  b^n  wag- 
geslied  by  those  vigorous  chapters  on  the  cin) 
war  and  on  the  closing  years  of  Cicero's  liff^ 
^rhich  form  the  gireater  part  of  the  second 
yolume.  The  interview  with  Pompey,  \hi^ 
ci»6ging  of  t)^e  Babicoin,  the  consternatioi^  i4 
BoQie,  the  mental  conflict  of  Cicero,  his  meetr 
ipg  with  C8es<^,i*his  quarrel  with  hia,  oipf^ 
brother,  his  divorce  from  his  wife,  tVe  death 
of  his  daughter,  the  £ghtingg  without,  th# 
fears  within,  the  assassination  <^  Caesar^  the 
thunders  of  the  Philippics,  the  atrocities  of 
proscription,  the  tragedy  of  Clisero^s  mntto*; 
all  these  present  a  pietut^  which  no  other 
period  of  history  can  match,  and  to  which 
full  justice  has  been  done  by  Mr.  ForsyUi, 
It  is  true  that  the  biographer  is  careful  not 
to  allow  himself  to  ,<be  effaeted  by  the  histo- 
rian, but  the  part  which  Cicero  played  in  the 
scenes  which  dosed 'at  oaoe  the  UepnUio  ind 
his  o#n  life;  is  so  important  tliat  it  is  implM- 
sible  adequately  to  describe  it  without  virtu- 
ally wtiting  the  history  of  his  times.  At  any 
rate,  the  reader  will  find  nothing  omitted 
which  is  necessary  to  render  the  jutrr^tive 
inteUigible  aa  a  consistent  and.  oonne0ted 
wholoi  There  is  a  ring  of  true  heroism  in 
CicetoV  cMKiert  dnivng'^e  last  year  of 'his 
life  of  which  the  echo  in  the  tjorridors  of 
time  is  not  yet  dead,  and  which  oi^t  to 
drown  for  cfver  the  petty  snarU  with  which 
his;  memory  Jias  beenassajlcd*  When  awed 
by  the,  genius  of  Cflsattr^  which  he  could  jiot 
appreciate,  and.  seduced  by  the  plausibilities 
of  Pofkipey,  which'  he  eould  -not  unmask^  his 
course  was  one  of  sore  perplexity,  and  not 
niicharacterised  by  pardonable  vacillation. 
But  the  intrigues  of  Antony  over  Cseear's 
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^avo  arouaed  in  Cicero^B  breast  an  honest 
mdignation  wbicU  no  considerations  of  J>er- 
EOD^  safety  could  appease,  and  an  energy  of 
ftctioti  trbich  only  aKsassitiktion  could  arrest. 
Thougli  years  had  waxed,  hils  conrage  had 
not  waned.  The  orator  who  iitttick^d  An- 
tony was  the  Bftme  man  at  heart  as  the  con- 
inl  who  had  cru&hed  Catiline.  The  l^hilip- 
pica  were  as  the  song  of  the  sw^n ;  bnt  the 
words  he  then  uttered,  all  Mr.  Forsyth  well 
says— 

idld  more  than  anoies  for  tbe  UbeHy  of  Rome. 

Amidafcdaolarede&eiDieaan&lQkewarin 

ftiemdsi  be  stood  i&aioat  alon«  in  his  d«tennin€Pd 
ho^Uty  to  every  proposi^  lor  a  dishonourable 
teace.  ...  *  .  la  the  midst  of  a  faint-hearted 
Senate  arid  fickTd  poptdace  he  had  held  aloft 
irith  his  single  arm  the  standard  of  freedom, 
sent  otit  Shinies  to  botebat  the  enemies  of  his 
^ottDtry,  and  by  bis  example  obeered,  enooi^ 
iiigedf  and  ariimatod  ail.  it  was  no  iMixji  bis 
Ihat  treason  had  eat4n  into  the  heart-eeire  of  tbe 
Oommon^alth,  and  that  men  were  now  willing 
to  be  slaves.* 

Mr.  Forsyth,  as  he  relates  the  manner  in 
which  Oicero^s  tmnkless  head  was  nailed  to 
the  Rostra  which  his  eloquence  had  fti^e 
j)ecnliarlv  his  own,  inight  fitly  have  added 
these  noble  lines  of  a  poet,  a  contemporary  of 
Ov$d,  who  as  a  child  might  possibly  have 
witnessed  the  spectacle  he  so  finely  describes, 
Mnd  Who,  if  W(B  may  jtfdgefrdm  th6  following 
ftngmeht,  scarcely  deserved  the  damning 
%ith  fkint  praise  which  he 'meets  With  at  the 
hands  of  Quintilian : — 

•}  Oraqne  ibagBanimi^m  spirantia  psond  viromm 
.  In,  roetris  Jaeuere  anis : .  sed  enim  abatc^t 

.  oDonea 
.Tanquam  sola  foret,  rapti  Ciceronls  Imago. 
Tunc  t*edeunt  animis  Ingentia  consolis  acta, 
Juratseque  manns,  deprensaqfne  foedera  noxe, 
Patriciamque  neftis  dkinbtom  et  pcsna  Oe- 
%b€«i, 
:   D^tosqtie  rtdit  voda  OatUiiia  Jdefondit* 
.    Quid  favor  aut  eostos,  pleni  quid  hoooribos 
anni  ; 

Profnerunt,  saoria  et  vita  quid  artibua  acta  ? 
.    Abstnlit  una  dies  ssvi  decus,  Ictaque  loctu 
Oontiouit  Latite  tristis  facundfa  linguss. 
tJnica  sollioitis  quondam  tutela  salusque, 
'   Sgregittm  semper  patriss  oapnt,  ille  senatoa 
>    Yindex,  ille  fori,  legum,  joifiBqie  tog^ne      ^ 
OE*ublica  vox  stevia  nteftidm  obouputoit  armia. 
Informea  vultns,  sparsamqne  cruore  netando 
;   Oanitiein,  sacrasqua  manus,  openunque  minisr 

troe 
;    Tantorum,  pedibus  civis  projecta  superbis 

I^oculoavit  ovana,  neo  lubrica  fata  deosque 
'    Kespeidt:  natlo  loet  boo  Antonias  seva 
Esse necinSmatbidmitiaviotoria Perse,  . 
2^ec  to,  dire  8yphai,  neo  fecit  in  boeto  Pbi^ 

lippo; 
Inque  triamphato  ludibna  ouncta  Ju^urtha 
Abfuerunti  nostreeque  cadens  ferus  Hannibal 
im 


ian. 

tttoW  taibe/n  "htSgliki  Mi  inviolaia  sub 
nttibra^.* 

In  taking  oar  leave  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  we 
shall  concise  witn  a  few  words  on  Cicero'a 
character  aa  a  man  and  on  his  value  aa  m 
teacher  of  philosophy. 

Reader  I .  what  would  you  not  give  to  have 
seen  Oicero  t  We  confess  we  should  give  a 
great  deal — the  more  because  no  genuine 
statue,  bust,  or  coin  has  come  down  to  ua 
bearing  this  likeness  of  the  l^man  orator. 
In  none  of  them  do  ^ou  see  that  playful 
twitch  of  irony  for  which  his  mouth,  all  an- 
cient writers  agree,  was  ao  remarkable — a 
twitoh  which  we  can  easily  recall  when  tre 
read  (tone  of  hia  Dialogues,  and  observe  t^e 
humorous,  good  ea^  Way  in  which  he  sctina 
an  opponent  foundering  \ik  the  quicksand  of 
an  unstable  argument,  qt  an  untenable  te* 
net  Yisconti,  indeed,  afid  others,  have 
heaped  together  a  number  of  supposed  per- 
tfTaita,  but  they  will  none  of  them  bear 
the  test  of  criticiaiii.*     Cioero  had  a  long* 


*  Tbe  bosi^hich  is  belioTed  to  be  tbe  least  opea 
to' suspicion,  is  one  of  colossal  size,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Mattel  family,  and  which  after- 
waiHls  oeme  into  th^  nesseision  of  the  late  Duke  of 
WifiUio^toiL  Tn  tkb  biHt  tbe  nose,  the  upper  and 
uader  Up,  and  the  ohin  are  neatored.  Tbe  reader 
will  jud^e  what  yalue  pught  to  be  attached  to  a 
likeness  m  which  such  important  and  characteristic 
f^Mures  ai^e  avowedly 'sooeryphaL  The  next  best 
tikeoeas  is  that  at  Munksn  (No.  2i4  in  Eleiue's  ad' 
no&raUe  Catidogile).  S0  at  least  say  the  Viscootia 
and  other  learned  men.  Bat  we  doubt  if  sucb  a%* 
seriions  be  worth  more  than  the  yalae  which  pl^ 
Dr.  Butler  used  to  asd^  to  conjectural  readings, 
via  ^%  ftsrthkif  a  eariJoad.'  With  regard  to  tbe 
coin,  Whiek  is  figured  hi  Hr.  Ponyth's  yrotk^ 
Borj^eai  and  JLabus  (aa  editor  of  Yisotmti)  thiak 
that  it  is  intended  for  Cicero's  son,  who  was  Pro- 
consul in  i^sia.  Ihe  whole  question,  however,  of 
Gh^eek  and  Bomaa  Iconography  is  one  of  tbe  mo«t 
shwdo^  ehaHeter,  and  has  given  rise  to  mor« 
faneiftil  and  artHkrary  asiortioak  than  any  other 
department  of  classical  antiquity.  The  aocieuta 
knew  nothing  ^f  photography*  and  if  they  had 
known  it  their  taste  fbr  the  higher  efforts  of  art 
proj^rly  so  ealM  w4s  too  pure,  and  their  sense  of 
Riditidttald^  too  nradh  embed  oat  beneath  tka 
absorbing  influeooes  of  eitixenship,  to  admit  of  theiF 
flooding  posterity  with  albums  of  cartet  de  vMt^ 
Mr.  Samuel  Birch,  the  distinguished  Keeper  of  An- 
tiquities at  Cbe  British  Museum,  considers  that '  by 
fiar  the  beeVlikenen  publisbed  *  of  Ciceio.  H  a  gem 
io  Mariette^^refile  to  the  rights  caUed  'Teste  ^on 
Romain  du  Sidcle  d' Augusta,  am^tbyste,'  and  which 
exhibits  the  same  features^  trait  for  trait,  as  thosa 
on  the  Asiatic  coin  (Numism.  Chron.,  ii,  p.  107 
uqX  This,  as  far  as  any  evidenee  goea^  is  the  beii 
we  have  seeo  ia  reply  to  Borgbett  aod  Labni.  For 
though  a  eoin  aaaj^  kava  been  ati^iek  of  Gicaro'a 
son  as  Proconsul,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would 
bave  been  figured  on  a  aem,  unless  the  gem-cutter 
was  himself  led  into  error.  And  thus  we  And  our- 
selves onea  more  ikmaidaUif  In  the  quicksaads  aC 
BMsre  fl«esi[work.  Oertahi  it  is  that  the  bust  at 
Mumcn,  which  we  have  ouraelvea  saeiiy  has  no  re- 
semblance to  the  head  on  the  eoin. 
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neck  and  a  ^nnj  iaoe,  it  is  tru^;  h^i  iti 
takes  a  vast  aeal  more  than  a  lopfi;  neck 
and  a  skinny  face  to  give  one  any  ade- 
qaate  idea  of  the  man,  Wh^re  in  aqy  extant 
Gkeness  do  yon  find  that,  noble  expression 
and  dignified  cast  of  thou^ii^  whi^h  even  his 
enemies  coald  read  in  his'  eouiitenance^- 
where  that  play  of  feature  wh^c|i  indicated 
in  a  moment  tne  nature  of  Hie  passion  or 
the  feeling  which  at  the  tiiQ^  had  sway  in 
his  breast  f  The  attitude  he  waa  in  wh6p  he 
met  his  death^^.  e^  leaning  his  head  upon 
his  left  hand — was  one  that  was  familiar  to 
him,  we  are  told,  throughout  hi^  life*  We 
value  that  seemingly  trifimg,  but  weli-autben- 
ticated,  circumstance  far  more  than  a  whole 
museum  full  of  spurious  likcAc^ses.  Every 
man  has  some  little  trick,  as  it  is  called, 
which  gives  us  a  wonderful  insight  into  the 
character  of  tjie  ijidividual.  We  remember 
reading  in  sonie  old  French  poem— we  be- 
lieve it  was  the  '  Romaunt  de  la  Bosfs  * — a 
description  of  an  allegorical  figure  of  Deci- 
sion, in  which  it  wi^  said  that  the  head  was 
alwAvs  straight,  and  never  drooped  in  medi- 
tative revene.  But  Cicero  leant  his  head 
upon  his  lefb  hand;  was  not  indecision  his 
matest  bane !  his  enemies  call  it  his  great 
blot :  is  it  not  that  indecision  which  iustifies 
Shakespeare  in  saying  of  him,  that  Hie  will 
never  follow  anything  that  Qthpi;  men  ^e- 

Again  :  Cicero  had  a  awellii^  in  the  leg ; 
and  we  read  that,  in  order  to  conceal  it,  ne 
wore  his  toga  unusually  long.  To  conceal 
it !  Was  Cicero  vain,  tlien  t  Alas  I  his 
vanity  was  proverbial.  Those  few  extra 
inches  of  toga  serve  to  gauge  his  character 
under  this  particular  aspect :  he  was  always 
either  len^ening  his  toga  to  hide  a  defect, 
cur  shortemng  it  to  ^IhQW  a  beauty.  It  would 
perhaps  be  interesting  to  pick  put  one  or 
two  more  of  these  seemingly  opimportant 
peculiarities,  and  show  that  they  are  undo- 
Bgned,  unconscious  manifestations  of  great 
and  j^laripg  defects,  ^ut  we  fprbear;  we 
jgpve  in  at  once ;  we  admit  all  Cicero's  &ults 
— we  admit  that  a  man  who  had  a  good  deal 
of  vinegar  in  his  ink  might  easily  fill  pages 
upon  pages  of  foolscap  with  the  most  irre^ 
finable  arguments  t^at  Cicero  was  tarnished 
with  blemishes  of  no  ordinary  character. 
And  yet  we  feel  that  we  s^onlci  wind  up  our 
catalogue  with  those  words  of  Erasmus, 
which  we  read  in  the  preface  to  his  edition 
of  the  Tusculan  Disputations-Swords,  we 
may  observe  in  passing,  which  have  treble 
the  weight  as  coming  froiti  the  author  of  th^ 
'  CSceronianus* — a  treatise  which  was  one  of 
the  heavy  pieces  of  artillery  brought  into 
ihe  field  by  Erasnpiitt,  in  the  celebrated  war 
of  the  CiceroniaVl^/wIiich  plays  so  curious 


a  part  in  the  literary  feuds  of  the  s|xteenti^ 
century  :— 

*  t  never  take  up  Cicero's  works  without 
being  struck  with  the  idea  that  something 
more  than  human  must  have  filled  a  soiu 
from  whence  productions  so  noble  cam^ 
forth.  Where  is  that  soul  now  ?  This  is  a 
point  on  which  no  man  can  pronounce  a 
decisive  opinion.  But  t  should  bo  inclined 
to  side  with  those  who  are  persuaded  that  it 
is  among  the  Blessed  in  B[eaven.' 

And  again — 

•^I  can  never  read  the  works  of  Cicero  on 
Old  Age,  on  Friendship,  on  Duties,  or  his 
Tusculan  Di^utations,  without  fervently 
pressing  them  to  my  lips,  without  being 
penetrated  witl;  the  prbfoundest  veneration 
for  a  mind  little  short  of  inapired  by  God 
himself:  X  would  rather  that  Scottis  ani  all 
that  set  should  perish)  than  be  deprived  of 
the  works  of  Cicero.  I  feel  a  better  man 
for  reading  Cicero ;  whereas  reading  the 
schoolmen  is  as  ice  to  my  soul^'  ; 

The  foregoing  remarks  lead  us  to  note  on^ 
of  the  great  paradoxes  about  Cicero^s  (^ha^ 
racter.  Expose  it^  abuse  it,  photograph  it 
with  all  its  flaws,  you  certainly  may ;  but 
love  it  you  as  certainly  mzLst,  The  fact  is,  as 
Mr.  Merivale  has  well  observed,  that  the 
high  standard  bjr  which  you  claim  to  judgef 
his  defects  is  in  itself  so  full  an.ftekhowledg- 
ment  of  his  merits,  that  these^  do  what  you 
will,  force  themselves  into  the  foreground* 
and  hide  the  dark,  ugly  things  which  stand 
behind.  After  all  that  has  been  said  against 
him,  there  remains  something  truly  noble  in 
his  conduct,  and  loveable  in  his  nature ;  we 
feel  that  in  his  letters  he  has  subjected  him-i 
self  to  an  ordeal  through  which  no  public, 
and  few  private  men  could  pass  as  little 
scathed  as  he  does ;  but  however  much  we 
may  be  disposed  to  quiz  him  for  his  vani^^ 
or  to  despise  him  for  his  vacillation — how- 
ever much  he  may  have  hesitated  about  at- 
taching himself  to  this  party  or  to  that- 
one  cause  tjher^  was,  the  cause  of  Virtuei 
to  which  he  ?raa  constant  ever— K)ne  law,  the 
law  of  conscience  to  which  he  reinained^ 
obedient  even  unto  death. 

It  may  be  well  to  lopk  a  little  more  closely 
into  the  secret  of  this  mysterious  attractioi^ 
which  Cicero  has  held  over  the  world.  To 
say  ttat  his  temperament  was  more  Greek 
than  Roman  mignt  be  one  solution  of  the 
secret ;  but  more  remains  to  be  tpld.  It  ha^ 
been  remarked,  we  think  by  Coleridge,  that 
those  natures  which  have  held  in  fee  simple,^ 
60  to  apeak,  the  admiration  of  the  good  of 
all  ages,  have  had  in  their  temperament  sooie- 
thing  epicene — something  of  the  qualities  of 
the  woman  combined  wiui  those  of  the  man. 
So  of  Cicero,  it  has  been  well  remarked  by  a 
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German  writer,  iKat  hi^  temperament  bad  in 
it  more  of  the .  woman  than  of  the  man. 
Womanly  was  his  extreme  excitability,  his 
•ndden  and  vehement  alternations  of  joy  and 
sorrow,  hope  and  fear,  love  and  loathmg ;  the 
violent  extremes  to  which  these  aid  atl  his 
feelings  were  carried — his  dislike  verging  upon 
bate,  his  Hking  love,' his  love  idolatry,  his 
grief  hot,  scalding  tears ;  he  wept  like  a  child 
when  he  went  into  exile — wept  when  he 
heard  that  Pompey,  during  the  civil  war,  was 
shut  up  in  Brundusium  by  Cesar — wept  w^en 
his  proper^p  was  lost  no  less  than  when^his 
3aughteT  died.  Happy,  very  happy  moments 
he  may  often  have  had — sefdcto  happy  days. 
Womanly  was  his  timidity  in  challenging  the 
Opinions  of  the  world — nis  vulnerable,  thin- 
ikinned  nature  when  exposed  to  the  light 
Skirmishing  of  Social  gossip,  his  inability  to 
face  the  heavier  artillery  of  open  and  deli- 
berate censures ;  the  need  he  ever  felt  of  pin- 
ning himself  to  some  bne  whom  he  might 
look  up  to  and  revere ;  his  tendency  to  give  to 
appearances  the  precedence  over  realities^ — 
to  shut  his  eyes  and  unconsciously  deceive 
his  judgment  on  the  real  motives  of  his  own 
conduct;  his  determination  always  to  have 
the  last  woi'd,  and  to  mutter  half-andible 
retorts  rather  than  be* altogether  mute;  his 
curiosity,  the  interest  he  took'  in  the  tattle 
of  a  town,  his  weakness  for  indulging  in  light 
raillery  of  others,  his  insatiable  thirst  for 
praise  and  flattery.  Now  the  object  and  the 
upshot  of  this  parallel  is,  that^  just  as  a  woman 
is  and  ever  win  be  loveable,  not  only  in  spite 
of,  but  we  had  almost  said  because  of  nor 
iUultk,  so  the  paradox  in  the  character  of 
Cicero  is  to  be  explained ;  for  the  picture  has 
another  side ;  if  he  had  some  of  the  frailties 
of  woman,  he '  had  also  some  of  her  virtues; 
tot  womanly  was  that  warm  loving  heart,  that 
trusting  guileless  nature,  that  instinctive  purity 
and  innocence  whicli  kept  him  fre6  from  stain 
in  an  age  teeming  with  the  grossest  crimes 
and  drowned  in  the  beastly  sinks  of  sensuality. 
*  The  position  occupied  by  Cicero  as  a 
teacher  of  philosophy  coincides  with  this  view 
6f  his  character  and  temperament.  For  here 
we  find  no  abstrnse  and  speculative  system- 
maker,  no  independent  exercise  of  the  reasbn* 
ing  faculties,  but  rather  a  man  who  betook 
himself  to  Philosophy  as  to  i^  havep  where 
the  storm-tossed  bark  of  life  might  rest  It 
will  be  seen  from  Mr.  Forsyth's  interesting 
Biography  that  the  period  when  Cicero  was 
most  absorbed  in  the  composition  of  his  moral 
treatises  was  when  his  need  was  the  sorest, 
and  his  perplexities  at  their  height  He  Was 
not  an  original  thinker;  his  receptivity,  to 
use  a  phrase  familiar  to  writers  of  the  history 
of  philosophy,  was  vast,  his  snontaneily  smalL 
Still  his  merits  are,  we  think,  very  consider- 


able. No  ancient  philosopher  has  shown  so 
clearly  that  the  world  of  the  sag()  and  of  the 
citizen  are  one— ^tbat'not  to  an  Atlantis,  or 
other  fabled  spot,  mu^t  a  ipan  betake  himself 
to  carry  out  tne  principles  Jie  has  learned  in 
his  closet :  no ;  it  is  in  the  wblic  forum,  by 
the  domestic  hearth,  that  a  man'^  pl^itosophy 
must  stana  him  in  good  stead.  No  man 
again,  as  w^  thint:  Mr.  Maurice  has  remarked, 
hfia  brought  ottt  so  strongly  as  Cicero  the  idea 
of  Duty,  of  Moral  Obligation,  as  the  great 
central  principle  round  Which  all  his  Bthios 
revolve.  But  in  this,  as  in  all  his  moral 
teaching,  we  observe  the  influence  of  the 
womanly  side  of  his  character.  To  get  at 
these  doctrines  he  does  not  mount  up  the  lad- 
der, or  erect  the  scaffolding  of  argument :  he 
sees  ^hem  with  a  kind  of  instinctive  intui- 
tion, that  intuition  possessed  hj^  a  isex  whose 
intellect  is  more  or  the  heart  than  of  the 
lead.  Cicero's  philosophical  works  may  be, 
and  h^ve  been,  shoved  aside  by  those  deep 
writers  who  make  it  their  business  to  map 
the  mind  of  man,  and  discover  some  North- 
West  passage  through  the  ice-bound  seas  of 
metaphysics.  Still  we  can  never  forget  that 
they  have  commanded  the  unfeigned  homage, 
ana  taken  firm  hold  on  the  heart,  and 
mouldikl  for  good  the  principles  and  the  life 
of  such  men  as  an  Erasmus,  a  Bernard,  and 
an  Augustine ;  so  that  even  in  our  own  en- 
lightened day  we  think  we  may  adopt  the 
language  of  Quintilian,  and  affirm  that  it  it 
no  mean  advance  in  goodness  to  reverence 
the  master  of  Roman  Philosophy. 


Art.  rV. — Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  (he 
Source  of  the  JTtfe.  By  John  Banning 
Speke,  Captain  H.M.  Indian  Army,  &c. 
London,  I$63. 

In  the  last  July  number  of  the  *  Quarterly 
Review*  we  hastened  to  tender  our  congratu- 
lations on  the  return  of  the  two  intrepid  tra- 
vellers who  had  accomplished  the  unparalleled 
feat  of  crossing  the  continent  of  Africa  from 
Zanzibar  to  Egypt,  and  to  offer  our*  tribute  of 
sympathy  in  Uie  apparent  success  of  a  great 
undertaking  for  the  purpose  of  solving  the 
most  ancient. and  interesijng  of  geographical 
problems.  Although  Captain  Speke  did  not 
pretend  that  he  had  visited  the  remote 
springs  of  the  Nile,  or  had  traced  its  waters 
to  their  fountain-head,  he  announced  that  the 
great  lake  which  he  discovered  on  his  first 
expedition  is  undoubtedly  the  chief  reservoir 
and  head  water  from  which  the  mighty  river^ 
swollen  by  a  thousand' tributary  streams  in 
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its  long  pMnge  totiie  Ua^  d0riTeft  ite  antnal 
ifloods.  Hie  details  of  t\f»  extraoftdiqary 
jonrqey,  whick  extended  ortr  a  period  of 
more  uian  three  years,  have  now  beea  pob- 
liehed;  and  altheuffh  soientifie  geograpoers 
maj  hesitate  to  M\j  accept  all  the  conoln- 
aioiia  at  which  Captain  Speke  has  arrired,  his 
Jodroal,  which  reeordsthe  dailf  life  of  a  travel- 
leriB  the  centre  of  Africa,  and  the  residence  of 
naonths  among  people  who  had  never  before 
aeen  a  Eoropean  oonntenance,  cannot  but  be 
read  wiih  dfs  HveHoBt  interest  It  is  a  simple 
record  of  straggles  made  from  day  to  day  to 
aecompjiah  the  object  which  he  had  at  heart; 
and  if  there  is  a  little  sameness  in  these  diffi* 
cnltiesy  it  mnst  be  reinembered  that  it  is  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  met  that  the 
^nal  ssccess  of  the  eateiprise  is  dne*  It  was 
only  irom  hia  own  diary  that  the  picture  of 
patmt  energy  and  manly  resolution  conld 
have  been  so  well  brought  out.  If  it  does 
not  possess  Kterary  merit,  to  which  its  author 
probably  never  aspired,  it  abounds  with  very 
extraordinary  incidents ;  and  this  graphic 
narrative  affords  probably  a  clearer  insist 
into  savage  life  than  any  more  artistic  pro- 
duction could  have  given.  Akbongfa  Gap- 
tain  Spefcs  did  not  ^nooonter 

*Tbe  Anthropoptiagi,  an(l  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders," 

or  other  monsters  with  which  the  imagina- 
tion has  sometimes  peopled  the  interior  of 
Africa,  he  found  himself  in  daily  contact  with 
forms  of  savage  life  almost  equally  surprising. 
He  encountered  in.  his  journey  from  Zanzibar 
to  Qondokoro  phases  of  society  which  exhi- 
bited the  merelv  animal  nature  of  man  in  all 
its  revolting  hideousness,  while  others  assum- 
ed the  highest  ferm  of  civilized  humanity 
which  probably  the  African  can  now  attain 
without  receiving  an  impulse  ftom  a  hi^er 
nee.  It  is  not  onr  intention  to  analyse 
minntely  a  work  which  is  now  being  so  wide- 
ly read,  but,  postponing  ^  the  present  some 
rsBiarksupon  tiie  important  hydrographical 
questions  which  ^ill  be  revived  by  uiis  pub- 
hoation,  we  will  trace  the. course  of  Oaptain 
Speke  and  his  gallant  companion  from  Zanzi- 
MUi  across  the  African  Equator  until,  trium- 
phant over  all  difficulties,  they  reached  Goa- 
dokoro,  and  wero  rejoiced  by  the  sight  of 
European  countenances,  a(ter  havinig  dweH 
for  nearly  three  years  amc^  the  blade  tribes 
of  intertropical  Africa  without  having  had 
any  communication  whatever  with  England 
or  indeed  with  any  pertkm  of  the  civilized 
world. 

The  route  taken  from  Zanzibar  was,  as  £ir 
as  Kaz6,  the  same  as  that  travelled  oi^er  by 
Captains  Burton  and  Speke  in  their  joint 
«ipeditioD  to  the  Tanganyika  Lake  in  1869.  J 


"KaxA  is  the  seat  <^  a|i  eitensive  cdmmeree 
in  ivory,  and  the  residence  of  many  wealthy 
Arab  merchants,  who  traffic  with  natives  in 
this  commodity,  and  send  it  from  that  empo- 
rium to  the  coast  Here  Oapt&in  Speke  met 
with  the  same  warm  hospitutty  which  is  the 
charMteristic  of  the  Ai*ab  race*  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  At  Eaa^  the  interest  of  the 
Journal  msy  be  said  to  oommence,  for  we 
aro  thenc^rward  introduced  tof  a  succession 
of  entirely  new  scenes,  new  countries,  and 
new  characters;  the  native  states  passed 
through  havinff  never  before  been  visited  by 
Europeans^  K>wever  great  may  be  the  geo- 
graphical integeest  of  this  exploration,  atten- 
tion will  probably  be  quite  as  jnueh  directed 
to  the  characteristics  of  the  remarkable  races 
which  haVe  been  brouffht  for  the  first  time  to 
onr  notice;  for  the  ethnography  ci  Afnea  is 
almost  the. only  subjeet  which,  in  its  present 
infant  civilisatioil,  is  capable  of  exciting 
much  curiosity.  The  abondance  of  every- 
thing requisite  for  the  animal  eigoymeni  of 
man  in  this  regi<mof.the  ff  lobe  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  his  moral  and  social  con- 
dition. He  absolutely  revels  in  the  prodiga- 
lity of  nature.  It  is  an  unquestionable  frtot, 
that  the  physical  wants  of  the  uncivilised 
African  are  aupplied  in  fax  greater  profusion 
and  with  mucn  less  toil  than  those  of  the 
Ryot  of  India.  He  is  better  fed  and  better 
lodged;  and  in  those  districts  whero  the 
sla^e-trade  has  not  rendered  his  liberty  pre- 
carious, his  state  may  be  fevonrably  contrast- 
ed with  thi^  of  the  ■  peasantry  of  the  most 
flourishing  countriee  in  Europe.  The  picturo 
presented  to  ns  of  the  comfort  of  a  peasant 
in  intertropi^  Africa  might  almost  excite 
the  envy  c^  our  toiling  and,  unhi^ily,  too 
often  suffering  millions.  He  iivM  upon  the 
almost  spontaneous  produce  of  the  soil. 
Gcain,  v4;etables,  milk,  butt^,  honey,  and 
fruits  form  his  Ordinary  fare.  He  can  often 
indulge  in  the  flesh  <^  bullocks,  ffoats,  and 
sheep.  Game  in  vast  quantity  lies  hid  in  the 
thickets  or  roams  over  the  grassy  plains. 
Herds  of  flne  cattle  graze  on  every  green 
bill  The  elephant,  the  zebra,  the  antelope, 
the  buffalo,  and  the  hippopotatnus,  afford  a 
variety  of  animal  food;  and  a  beer  made 
from  millet^  called  '  pomb^*  is.  the  common 
beverage  of  subjects  and  kings. 

The  most  remaikable,  perhaps,  of  modem 
African  discoveries  is  that,  of  the  existence 
from  5^  south  to  5°  north  latitude  of  a  sur- 
passingly rich  zone  of  fertility,  which  dimi- 
ni^es,  however,  in  productiveness  as  it  recedes 
from  the  Equator.  This  region  might  in 
time  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
populous  in  the  world.  Its  climate  is  as 
salubrious  as  its  natural  beantjr  is  enchanting. 
It  haa  an  elavation  which  greatiy  modifies 
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ihe inflnenoe  of  tilropaciiJ  iUB",  itb  sdrfitoe  is 
Tatied  by  hills  and  dales ;  nolhle  risers  flow 
thfongh  .it ;  U  pdteises  vast  lakes  resembtiiig 
inland  seas ;  i^nd  several  of  the  moontaiiis 
vrhkifi  rise  from '  this  elerated  platean  are 
among  the  loftiest  in  the  wodd.  The  first 
nef^esstty'  of  mankind^  and  the  aole  coadition 
6a  Ufhieh  all  material  blessing 'can  bo  enjoy- 
ed, is,  howereri  stihappily  wanting.  Its 
popolatien  have  n^Ver  yet  been  able  to  oon- 
sUtute  ioT  thems^Tes  a  government  founded 
on  any  other  baek'bnt  that  of  slavery  and 
oppression^  Sodety  in  Eastern  Intertropical 
Africa^  therefore,  presents'-^tboagh  a- cer- 
tain kiod  of  civilisation  has  sprang  up  spon- 
taneously^-^an  aspect  bnti  little  rempved  from  a 
state  6f  nature.  Eoadfr--*the  first  indication 
of  the  naatjerial  progress  of  a  people-^are  cm- 
known.  There-  are  no  bridges  bot  the  Iroiiks 
of  trefs  felled  where  snuiU  streams  are  to  'be 
eroesed.  Architecture  Jias  not  adtanced 
beyond  the  construction  of  a  siny^e  hni  The 
circulating  medium  s  composed  chiefly  of 
doth  and  beads;  amd  the  nearest  approach 
made  to  a  metalMc  currency  cobsiets  of  coils 
of  copper  wire  and  old  iron  hoes.  This  back- 
wardness in  one  of  thte  nK}st  important  con- 
Tcnienoes  of  life  n  the  more  remarkable  in  a 
coantry  where  trade  is  a  passion,  and  the 
d^ire  to  possess  European  commodities  is 
displayed  with  almost  childish  eagerness. 
Although  the  imposing  march  of  the  Extern 
caravtin  is  unknown  in  £<juatorial  Africa, 
tniders  have  traversed  from  tune  immemorial 
the  regions  between  the  Equator  and  ihe 
eastern  coast,  but  no  four-footed  jmimal  ex- 
cept t^e-.ass  can  be  used  as  a  beast  of  burden. 
Camels  would  be  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose, bntthe  paiths  are  so  b^set  with  mimosa 
and  thorns,  tnat  these  animals-^so  invaluable 
in  long  journeys  in  other  parts  of  Africa  and 
in  the  East — could  not  pass  through  them.  It 
is  this  want  of  roads  which  makes  the  work 
of  eirploration  so  tedious  and  expensive  in 
Eastern  Africa,  A  traveller  must  be  accom- 
.^nied  by  a  large  body  of  porters,  who  carry, 
either  on  their  head  or  their  shoulders,  the 
whole  of  the  baggage  and  impedimenta. 
Slowly  winding  in  smgle  file,  over  hill  and 
]|>lain,  penetrating  thickets  of  ffigantic  grass, 
and  often  fordhg  his  way  pamftdly  through 
dense  jungle,  the  leader  of  an  expedition  in 
Eastern  Amca  has  even  more  eerious  difficul- 
ties to  enconnter  than  physical  obstructions. 
He  has  to  battle  with  the  coastant  insubordi- 
nation of  his  men  by  an  almost  hourly  assertion 
of  authority;  he  has  to  humour  their  way- 
wardness and  keep  watch  on  their  dishonesty, 
and  he  is  liable  to  be  suddenly  brought  to  a 
stop  by  open  mutiny.  Desertions  daily  tiy 
his  temper  and  firmness.  Yahaable  property, 
and  stiii  iiAsre  yafuable  time^  arc  irretfievab^^ 


/lost  Of  the  eeveniy-fii#e  pmrteia  with  lAxttb 
Captada.  fipeke  atiuied  from  Zanzibar,  it 
apbearSjfrom  a  retiorn  given  in  the  Appendix 
to  ))is  bcbk,  that  thSrtyHieven  desertea  dsring 
t^e  jonmey  and  fourteen  were  disohaised  aa 
unfit  for  further  service.  It  is  not  only  the 
caprices  and  disloyalty  of  his  attondaata  that 
he  bas  to  encoontieri  he  is  JBubjeeted  to 
numberless  forced  .detentions  on  ik&  route  by 
the  thiefe  of  t^e  oountiiea  through  which  ifae 
has  to  pass.  1^  bongo,  or  traurit-taat— ^r 
btadnnail-^wbich  is  impcaod  by  these  des- 
pots on  tcveiy.travelibr  IS  a  cauee  of  endkaa 
annoyance  and  delay.  No  sooner  does  aay 
onJe  of  these  petty  chieCi  beoome  aware  of  die 
aj^roach  of  a  travelling  party  Uian  he  fiorA- 
v^ath  considers  bow  mneb  ha  can  naake  oat  of 
such  an  opportunity  for  pinnder.  Nor  is  at 
possible  ( to  evade  this  constantly-recnitin^ 
tax.  If  a  travelling  patty  shonld  betray  an 
intentioii  to  pass  hj  malead  of  thiongh  the 
territory  of  soote  black  king,  its  l^uler 
speedily  Teceives  an  invitation,  whidi  is  to 
be  interpreted  as  a  rcommand,  to  the  palace ; 
and  if  he  i^ould  venture  to  decline  the 
profiered  attention,  his.  porters  and  e^/oH 
woold  ^>eediiy  be  assailed  by  a  fliffbt  of 
arrows  from  some  well^arranged  anibn^aod 
he  would  find  his  further  progress  barred  by 
a  body  of  armed  men. 

Captain  Speke  was  deprived  by  the  exac- 
tions of  ^ese  petty  potentates  of  so  largn  a 
portion  of  the  presents  destined  for  the  great 
kings  of  Equatorial  Africa  before  he  reached 
the  kingdom  of  Uganda  that  the  object  of 
his  journey  was  almost  defesited,  and  bat  fi>r 
a  fr^esh  and  opportune  vanpifij  of  floods  v^hfOh 
reached  him  at  Kass^  he  eodd  not  have 
poceeded.  Hk  contests  with  t^mse  rapacioas 
chiefb,  and  his  devices  to  evade  their  extor- 
tionate demands^  form  some  of  Uie  most  en- 
tertaining passages  of  the  Journal.  In  Uny- 
amoeai,  Ibr  example,  the  demands  of  Ae 
king  having  been  apparency  satisfied,  he  seat 
his  pmne  minister  early  on  the  fbUowiilg 
morning  to  say  that  his  sisters  acd  other 
membeiB  of  his  fisimily  had  been  crying  and 
tormenting  him  all  niffht  because  ^ey  had 
cot  nothing-^an  appeiu  which  resnhed  ia'a 
hm  additional  piasenis  to  gratify  tha  clamor- 
ous court 

The  airogpmoe  and  insolence  of  some  of 
these  duels  exceeded  all  bonnds.  The  Ein^ 
of  TJzinxa  demanded  as  his  due  a  royal  salute 
from  the  escort^  which  vbs  accordingly 
drawn  up  in  line  to  fire  a  volley  in  his  hon- 
our. ^  I  never  felt  so  degvaded,'says  CaptaiQ 
Speke,  ^  as  when  I  complied,  and  gave  tiie 
word  of  command  aa  be '  approached  my 
tent.'  The  King  was  by  no  means  strtRK 
'with  awe) by  this  novel  military  display  (tbe 
.fifst  be  bad  ever  wttnesaed)^  bat  made  sqma 
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m^ktA  uki  by  DO  meaoa  coq^pIitpentAiy  xe- 
Biaiks  on  t^.  waul;  of  precision  in  tbjs  fire 
and  of  8teadHi6#a  on  the  part  cdT  the  n^p^ 
The  AHeodADts  of  thisptilDCie  adored  hi^i  #8 
a  toperior  being,  and  anapped  their  In^ra 
whenerer  l^e  aneesed.  I'rooi  hin^,  however, 
CapUiB  Speke  obtainiMi  the  first  authentic 
geographic^  information  respecting  the  ei^W^ 
ence  oSf  the  Baringa  Lake,  supposed  to  he 
ooonectod  with  ti^e  Viotpri^  J^jaqza,  There 
were,  the  £ing  assured  l^imi  two  \^e%;  tor 
OB  going  from  Uaaga  to  the  Maaai  country 
he  croflaed.over  »  proftd  strait  W;hioh  po^- 
Beoted  the  big  Nyaniik*  with  another  at  its 
north-eaatera  com^n  This  yonug  chief 
ffiied  at  the  pictare-books  with  inteose  de- 
Ughk  Torniag  to  the  a».iipaI^,  be  roared 
orer  eacb  one  in  turn  ^s  he  examined  them, 
and  called  pot  their  nam^  Th^  b^UVeye 
lant^n  be  ooToted  so .  ipucb  tb#t  Qaptain 
Speke  bad  to  pr^D4  exQ6e4iDg  l^oger  to 
stop  hie  further  in^portni^ti^  He  begged 
banl  for  lucifer^natoh^  to  |ud  him  inhjs 
magical  rites,  but  was  -quieted  by  the  gift  of 
a  pair  of  slippenf^  into  which  he  Iv&d  uncere- 
moaiooaly  tbrtjst  hi&  feet.    > 

After  bavingpassed  through  #eyeral  coun- 
tries in  all  of  which  bf  was  more  or  le^a 
plundered  by  the  chiefs,  who  refused  to  order 
their  drooie  to  '  beat  the  satisfaction'  and  le- 
leaae  bim  from  bis  yirtual  impriaontnent  until 
they  had  not  <nily  exhaast^d  hjs  patience,  biit 

Evoked  an  attitude  of  defiance,  a  remarkf- 
contrast  presented  itself  to  the  conduct 
to  whieb  be  bad  been  previously  9U^ected. 
It  waa  aa  great  a  chaise  as  could  well  be 
isiagined.  Captain  Sp^e^  to  his  utter  asto- 
nishment, now  reached  a  country  conspiououa 
for  the  humanity,  hospitality,  and  wbat  may 
be  juflUy  termed  good  breeding  of  both  its 
sovereign  and  people.  The  territory  of  the 
King  of  EaraguS  is  situated  in  an  elevated 
region  two  degrees  south  pf  the  Equator,  to 
the  west  of  the  Victoria  Nyanaa,  but  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  small  intervening  kioff- 
dem.  This  prince,  bear^ig  of  the  approadi 
of  white  travellers,  sent  offieers  with  macee, 
the  insignia  of  authority  whiph  conamanded 
univenal  respect,  to  weli(^ome  the  strangevs 
to  bia  kingdom,  and  to  escort  them  with  all 
honour  to  his  palace.  Aa  they  advanced 
into  the-  interior  of  the  country  their  asto- 
Bifihment  increased ;  the  people  were  every- 
where re^>ectful,  and  the  village  chiefs  atten- 
tive. We  are  now  iptroduced  to  KJpg  Ru- 
maniVa,  the  oourteona  barbarian—^  model' 
of  good  manners  and  good  taste,  ai^y  ^'n  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  a  gentleman,  ruling 
his  people  with  justice,  misled,  perhi^  with 

*  l^rann  is  the  general  nativa  item  «th#r  ibr  a 
lake  or  large  rivir* 


a  little  African  aevterity.  Tb/^  deacriptif^n  of 
th&i'  African  chief  and  of  bis  eoart  forma  one 
of  the  moat  singular  and  attractive  ehapters 
!n  Captain  Speke's  Jontnal.  The  firfiH  reoe)^ 
tion  is  thus  described.: — 

^  Here  as  we  entered  tile  State  fsoeptkia  room, 
we  saw  eitting  eroes-legged  on  the  ground,  Ru- 
mAn(ka,  the  King,  and  his  brotiier,  Kttani^,  both 
ot  tbem  men  of  noble  appearanoe  and  size.  The 
K\tig  was  plainly  dreased  in  an  Arab's  blaek 
cboga^  and  wore  for  ornament  dress  stockings  ef 
rich  coloured  beads  and  neatly-worked  wrist- 
lets of  OQpper»  Nnanaii.  being  a  doctor  of  very 
high  pretensions,  lu  addition  to  a  check  61ofp 
wr^ped  jound  him,  wa$  covered  with  charms. 
At  tneir  sides  laj  huge  pipes  of  black  cky.  ii 
their  rear,  squatting  quiet  aa  mtoe,  were  tHi  the 
Sing's  sons^  sbme  six  or  seven  lada,  who  wore 
.leather  middle  cojveriPI^  aud  Huh  tlnmn  charms 
tijed,  under  th^  ojbiiia.  Tbe  first  greetmiia  of 
the  King,  delivered  in  good  Ki^uahill^  were 
warm  an^  affecting,  and  m  an  ioftant  we  both 
fblt  and  saw  we  were  in  the  com  pun  j  of  m&n 
wfaowjsre  as  un)!ke  es  they  eoold  \m  toth&  com- 
mon order  of  the  natives  of  the  surrounding  dk- 
triota  they  had  fine  oval  ihees.  large  eyea,  and 
high  noses,  denoting  the  beM  Mood  of  A^sst- 
nia.  Having  shaken  hands  in  trpe  Sngliah  s^, 
which  is  the  peculiar  custom  of  the  men  of  thia 
country,  the  ever  smiling  Bumanika  begge^  ua 
to  be  seated  on  the  ground  oppoeite  to  him,  and 
at  onoe  wished  to  know  wiiat  we  thought  pf 
KaragQ^  for  it  bad  gtrutk  Mm  t^  mountsina 
Were  the  finest  In  the  worid;  ixt^  the  lake,  loi, 
did  we  not  admire  it  f  Then  kug^ngv  he  in- 
qjEured— lor  he  knejiir  all  the  9tery— wjhat  ^^ 
thought  of  Suwaroc^and  the  reception  we  hafl 
met  with  in  Usui.  vThen  this  was  explained  to 
bim,  I  showed  him  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of 
his  own  kingdom  to  keep  a  check  bn  Snwaror^ 
whose  exorbitant  taxations  prevented  the  Araj^ 
from  ooming  to  see  him  and  bringing  iAAn0A 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  made  inquhries 
ior  the  purpose  of  knowing  how  we  foaoo  odr 
way  all  over  the  workL  This  i)i  eour^  le4  tf> 
a  long  story,  deecribing  the  world,  the  propor- 
tions of  land  and  water,  and  the  power  of  ehips 
which  conveyed  even  elephants  and  rhinoceros 
-^in  fact  all  the  animals  in  the  world— to  fill 
our  menageriee  at  home,  &c.,  dee.,  as  weB  aa  the 
strange  announoement  that  we  lived  to  tlie 
northward,  and  liad  only  eome  this  way  beeaqse 
his  friend  Husa  had  assured  me  witibodt  doubt 
that  he  would  give  us  the  road  on  through 
Uganda.  Time  new  like  magic,  the  King*s  mlna 
waa  so  quick  and  inquiring,  but  as  the  day  waa 
wasting  away,  he  generously  gave  us  our  option 
to  ohocee  a  piece  for  our  residence  In  or  out  of 
his  palace,  and  allowed  us  time  to  aelect  one. 
We  foand  the  view  ovetlooking  the  hike  to  be 
80.  charming  that  we  prefrri:edeamping. outside, 
and  set  our  jn^ .  at  oaee  to  work  cutting,  vtido 
and  long  grass  to  erect  themselves  sheds. 

^  One  of  the  young  princes,  for  the  King  order- 
ed them  all  to  be  constantly  in  attendimce  on- 
us, happening  to  see  me  sit  on  an  iron  chafr, 
rusheo  bsck  to  his  frther  and  told  him  about  It. 
This  set  all  the  royals  in  the  place  in  a  state  of 
high  wonder,  andi  eadeji  If  mj  getting  a  sum- 
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ynbttt  to  sbow  6ff  the  white  mAti  sittfii^  on'iffa 
throne,  for  of  oonrse  I  co«ld  only  be  as  tSL'ti 
them  called  me  a  King  of  great  cligoity  to  in^ 

.  dolge  In  ^noh  $tate^  KaUer  relactaotjjr  I  did  as 
I  was  bid,  and  allowed  jnyself  once  more  to  be 
dragged  into  Oourt    HQmanika,  as  gentle  aa 

,(e<rePi  Ibeo  boKt  iaio  a  freeh  fit  of  xoerrimeDt, 
aikd  after  making  sqodry  enlAgbteoed  ipemarka  of 
inquiry,  iifhiob,  of  coarse,  were .  reepooded  to 

•  with  the  greatest  eatisfaetion,  finished  by  sijing 
with  a  very  expressive  shake  of  the  head,  '^  Qh, 
thesd  WazuDgtt,  tbeee  WaaQngiil*  they  know 

>  and  do  eyeiry thing.V '         , 

[  Jlie  good  taste  of  this  chief  in  not  asking 
for  any  of  the  rare  acticres  which  were  dis- 

.  played  be&>re  him,  both  svurprised  an4  de^ 
lighted  hia  yisitor.    Uia  sons  were  aa  polite 

'  in  their  manikers  as  a  thorongh-bred  English* 
fiQlin.  All  wet-e  pleased  at  l3ie  presents  which 
were  given  tp  them,  bpt  askdd  for  no  more, 
The  king  sent  to  say  that  the  'RagTan  coat ' 

'was  a  marvel,  and  the  scarlet  broad  doth  the 
finest  tiding  he  had  ever  seeo.    The  minister, 

.«  keen  apo^man,  haviqg  hinte4  that  the 

:  present  of  a  gon  to  hiinaelf  wonld  be  highly 

'iippr<Jciat<2d,  received  a  severe  rebnke  from 
tlio  king  for  his  want  of  delicacy,  and  nearly 

'  lost  his  head  for  the  offence. 

Rumanika,  lik^  all  tbe  African  kings,  pos- 
aesa^s  a  ta^Le  for  music,  and  sent .  the  stisite 

^bfuid  to  ciiterUiu  liis  go»&t.  The  art  mast 
hiiva  made  some  progress  in  Karagu6,  for  we 

•obseHe  in  the  wood-K^dt  Tepresentaiions  of 
ittstraments?  which  bear  %  considerable  resem* 
W^nce  to  clarionets,  oboes,  panVpipes,  and 

'harps;  there  are  also  harmonicons  composed 
of  oars  of  metal  forming  scales,  and  struclj; 

,with  a  piece  of  ijon,  and  drums  of  different 
aizea.  and  forqas.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is 
described  aa  mtich .  roaembling  diat  produced 
by  the  regimental  Turkish  bands.  Great  in- 
fefH^enc^  was  displayed  by  this  polished 
chief  in  his  inquiries  relating  to  the  European 
world  and  its  wonders ;  but  the  childishness 
of  the  African  character  was  characteristi- 
cally shown  in  an  eagerness  ibr  toys.    The 

Jkifig  waa   transported  with    delight    at   a 

•^jnmpfing  jack,'  which  Captain  Grant  had 

'made  fi»r  the  amusement  of  his  children,  ap- 
propriated it  himself,  and  wished  one  made 

'ks  large  as  life ;  but  be  begged,  above  all 
things,  that  he  might  be  supplied  from  Eng- 
land with  an  American  clock  in  the  form  .  of 
a  man,  made  to  wind  up  behind,  and  with 
egrea  rdlitig  at  eveky  beat  of  the  peadnlum,  a 
'jack  in  t£o  box,'  a  china  milk.p6t  in  the 
ibrrti  of,  a  cow,  carriages  and  horses,  and— a 
railway.  The  king,  having  avowed  that  he, 
tad  no  idea  of  a  God  or  a  future  state,  was 
presided  to  state  what  advantage  he  expected 
from  sacrificing  a  caw  yearly  at  his  father^s 

>..  I.I.I  -  f  i»,  I.  .1.         ,  .1    ■ ,. 
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grai^.  He  laughingly  repli^  ihst  he  <Ud 
iEK^t  kno#,  but  hoped  to  be  Ikveoored  with  but- 
ter 'ciops  if  h^  <Kd  so.  He-  akb  placed  pomb6 
and  grain,  he  said,  before  a  large  stone  on 
the  fill  side;  althoagti  it  could  not  eat  or 
make  any  use  of  k.  Ko  one  iti  Africa,  as 
far  as  he  knew,  doubted  the  power  of  mi^c 
and  spells; 

We  are  next  intfodticed  to  the  powerful 
King  of  Uganda,  whose  territory  forms  the 
most  important  state  In  the  once  great  btt 
now  divided  kingdom  of  Kittanu    £^e  par- 
ticulars respecting  this  eountty,  bat  derived 
chiefly  from  oral  sources,  we»e  <^tained  by 
Captain  Burton,  on  his  visit  to  Kaz6  in  18A8, 
and  were  brieifly  noticed  in  a  former  number 
of  this  feevie^.*     Oaptain  Spok<e  gif^  as 
his  experiences  of  a  long  residence  at  the 
court  of  this  African  potentate,  whose  terri- 
tory extends  for  a  ffTeat  distance  along  the 
weSstern  shore  of  tne  Victoria  Nyanza.    It 
waa  considered  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
acgmre  the  fevour  of  this  prince.     Prom  no 
other  country  could. Oaptain  Speke  hope  so 
easily  to  explore  the  great  hike  and  determine 
the  problem  in  the  hope  of  eotving  which  the 
expedition  Kad  been  sent  out    In  his  despap,  . 
in  consequence  of  his  numerous  disasters,  of 
being  able  to  reach  that  kingdom,  he  had 
formed  the  bold  resolntiion  of  striking  off  to 
the  north  from  E^az^,  and  arriving  by  bts 
former  route  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
lake,  there  constructing  a  raft,  and  embark- 
ing on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  search  of  a 
northern  outlet    From  the  necessity  of  so 
hazardous  an  enterprise  he  waa  happily  re- 
lieved, and  he  was  enabled  to  resume  his . 
route  to  Uganda.    On  approachfing  the  kinfc- 
dora,  he  crossed  the  river  Kitaifgul6,  which, 
as  he  had  heard  in  1858,  flows  into  the  Vie- 
toria  Nyanza.    He  describes  it  as  a  noUe 
stream  eighty  yards  broad,  and  running  in  a 
deep  channel  below  thq  surface  of  the  coua- 
try  with  a  velocity  of  from  three  to  four  mil^ 
an  hour.    It  flows  from  the  ilfnmbiro  ilouA- 
tain,  ten   thousand  feet  high,   one   of  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  which   may  give 
birth,  it  has  been  conjectured,  both  to  the 
Oongo  and  the  Nile.    The  whole  country  Is 
described  as  surpassingly  rich,  and^a  perfect 
paradise  for  negroes,'  whose  gardens  are  kept 
in  excellent  order.    Tlie  palace  of  the  Kiag 
of  Uganda  consists  of  a  collection  of  gigantic 
huts,  such  as  Oaptain  Speke  had  never  before 
ieen  in  Africa.     On  the  day  following  his 
entrance  itlto  ttie  capita^  the  king  held  a 
levee  for  the  rece^ion  of  his  Engli^  visitor. 
Opurtiers  of  high  dignity,  and  dressed  with 
sompulous  care,  stepped  forward  to  greet 

«  ISkK  aiS.    The  army  of  U|rm»da,  Capisin  Bll^ 
ton  heard,  amoonted  to  8(K),000  oMa. 
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Mm.  The  royal  bani3  played  fn  tie  adjoiii-, 
Tn^  court,  as  was  en^mary  on  htate  ooca* 
sions.  The  dress  of  the  conrtiers  atid  people 
of  Uganda  is  reffirfated  with  a  strict  regard 
to  propriety,  and.  any,  even  an  accidental, 
deviation  from  decorum  in  the  presence  of 
the  king  is  punished  with  instant  death. 
Captain  Speke  calls  the  people  of  Uganda 
Ibe  FTench  of  Africa,. from  the  polish  and 
refinement  of  their  manners.  It  was  inti- 
mated to  him  that  he  would  be  expected  to 
comply  wttli  the  usual  custom  of  prostration 
on  presentation ;  but  following  the  example 
of  Lord  Amherst  at  the  Court  of  Pekin,  he 
declined  to  be  received  bnless  in  a  mauiifer 
conformable  to  the  usages  of  bis  own  c6un- 
try,  and  the  point  of  etiquette  was  graciously 
waived.  The  young  king's  character  is 
described  as  a  mixture  of  childish  frivolity 
and  uncontrollable  passi6n.  It  is  a  singular 
fflustration  of  the  state  of  society  in  this 
portion  of  Africa,  that  no  regular  provision 
was  made  by  the  king  for  the  maintenance  of 
bis  visitors ;  they  were  not  even  allowed  to 
.purchase  provisions  for  their  daily  wants,  but 
were  told  to  help  themselves  from  whatever 
Uganda  contained.  The  leader  of  the  expe- 
dition was  thus  placed  under  the  painful 
alternative  either  of  starving  or  of  sanction- 
ing acta  which  appeared  to  him  like  the 
plunder  of  a  helpless  population.  The  polite- 
Jiess  of  this  young  barbarian  king  was  often 
exhibited  in  striking  contrast  to  his  ferocity. 
He  even  showed  himself  capable,  of  friend- 
ship, and  appears  to  have  treated  bis  guest 
with  generosity  and  even  affection.  Captain 
•Speke  taught  him  to  shbot.  and  under  his 
^idance  he  became  a  skilful  6portsmin : 
taking  his  first  lessons  6n  cows  iu  the  palace 
enclosure,  he  was  able  at  length  to  bring 
down  vultures  on  the  wing.  ,  The  possession 
of  fire-amis  seems  to  have ,  almost  deprived 
him  of  reason.  At  ope  of  his  levees  he 
loaded  a  carbine  with  his  own  hands,  and 
giving  it  to  a  page,  told  him  to  go  out  and 
shoot  a  man  in  the  outer  court,  which  was 
no  sooner  done  than  the  boy  returned  to 
annoniice  his  success,  ^  with  a  smile  of  glee 
'such  as  might  be  reflected  in  the  iisice  of  a 
boy  who  had  iust  robbed  a  bird's  nest  or 
canght  a  trout  On  sending  a  bullet  from  a 
*Whitworth  rifle  throogH  sixteen  of  the  coun- 
try shields,  arranged  behind  each  other,  a 
great  idea  was  suddenly  generated  in  the 
barbarian  mind:  'I  shall  not  go  to  war 
again,'  he  Baid»  addressing  his  attendants, 
*  with  bows  and  arrows ;  T  must  have  guns.' 
Savage  life  has  probably  never  been  ^^ 
in  all  its  fantastic' nnases  and  terrible  realities 
more  completely  than  during  the  compulsory 
residence  of  Captain  Speke  at  the  Court  of 
the  young  King  of  Uganda,    Id  the  midst 


of  revelry,  and  while  apparently  at  the  height 
of  enjoyment,  he  wonld,  in  a  fit  of  sudden 
caprice,  order  ^  young  and  beautiful  wife  for 
instant  execution.  Captain  Speke  interceded 
for  the  life  of  one,  and  saved  her ;  but  he 
could  not  venture  to  interfere  in.  domestic 
affairs  a  second  time.  It  riiust  have  required 
no  small  amount  of  tact  tp  evade  the  conse- 
ouences  of  the  occasional  sallies  of  anger  on 
tne  part  of  this  wayward  and  impetuous  young 
king.  One  day  more  than  thirty  wives  were 
being  driven  to  the  slaughter,  when  the  King 
observing  bis  visitor's  distress  at  the  shocking 
snectacle,  laughingly  asked  whether  he  wou|d 
like  any  of  them  ror  himseW.  Captain  Speke 
would  assuredly  have  gladly  rescued  the  whole 
ftqm  their  impending  fate,  but  as  it  did  ndt 
enter  into  his  plans  to  form'  a  harem  in 
Uganda,  he  could  only  select  one,  whotii 
he  handed  over  to  the  commander  of  h^ 
escort 

Music,  in  which  the  King  was  a  consider- 
able proficient,  had  certainly  not  tamed  hJs 
savage  breast,  or  imparted  gentleness  to  his 
character.  He  was  frequently  found  by  h|s 
guest  playing  the  flute  or  clarionet  in  concert 
with  his  numerous  brothers;  and  the  royal 
musician  sometimes  condescended  himscR  to 
lead  the  drums  of  the  household  band.  One 
of  .tho^  most  extraordinary  customs  of  this 
extraordinary  country  i$  the  immolation  of  all 
the  brothers  of  the  reigping  king,  on  the  oc- 
caaon  of  his  coronation,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two,'  who  are  spared  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  failqro  of  the  royal  line.  Captain 
Speke  happily  did  not  witness  this  event,  but 
it  was  to  take  place  shortly  after  he  left 
Uganda.  On  the  occasion  of  the  solemnity, 
the  thirty  brothers,  with  whom  the  King  liv^ 
on  terms  of  apparent  affection,  and  whom  he 
constantly  associated  in  his  musical  recrea- 
tions, were  to  be  publicly  burned  to  death. 
They  looked  forward  to  their  fate  with  in- 
difference as  inevitable  by  the  constitution  of 
Uganda.  The  cause  of  this  horrible  custom 
is  the  existence  of  polygamy,  which,  giving 
rise  to  a  large  family  of  bSf-brothers,  princes 
numerous  pretenders  to  the  throne.  One  of 
the  first  requests  which  even  the  humane  and 
gentle  JluoQanika  made  to  Captain  Speke,  was 
WT  some  powerfhl  charm  which  would  put  an 
end  at  once  to  a  brother  and  to  the  war  in 
which  he  was  then  engaged. 

It  required  considerable  address  on  the  par^ 
of  Gaptai^  Speke  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
hospitable  captivity  in  which  he  was  held  by 
the  King,  of  Uganda,  He  might  even  now 
have  been  an  honoured  ofBcer  at  his  Court, 
and,  perhaps,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Master- 
Oeneral  of  the  Ordnance,  if  his  store  of  am- 
munition had  not  been  limited.  To  the 
assurance  that  as  soon  is  a  road  was  opened 
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from  the  ISTile  to  bis  dominions  the  i^ipg 
would  receive  inexhaustible  sapplies  of  pow- 
der and  shot,  our  traveller  is  propablj  indebted 
for  bis  safe  return  to  ]J!ngIand. 

Notwithstanding  Captain  Speke'e  long  resi- 
dence  ftt  the  Court  of  Fganda  he  w^  not 
permitted  to  avail  himself  of  his  close  proxi- 
mity to  the  Victoria  N^an^a  to  explore  it 
thoroughly,  and  tbus  obtam  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  its  shores*  With  the  exception  of 
the  Ritaogule,  which  he  crossed  on  ^is  route 
to  Uganda,  and  which  he  describes  u  equal 
In  diraension  to  the  NJle^  he  saw  no  cousider- 
Able  river  which  flows  into  the  Victoria 
Kjanza,  nor  did  he  hear  of  any.  The  Lua- 
jcrri^  which  he  repmaents  as  a  huge  rush»4rain, 
ihrcG  miles  Lrottd,  and  fordable  whep  be 
crossed  it  to  witbin  a  short  distance  ojf  the 
rigbt  bank^  k  however  said  to  issue  from  the 
Isio^  and  to  fall  into  the  ffile.  If  it  possesses 
a  current  and  should  really  unite  with  the 
river  which  flowa  over  the  R;pon  Falls,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  ijt  ha^  not  the  best 
title  to  be  ponsidered  the  principal  effluent  of 
the  lake,  fie  had  before  passed  another 
*  rush-drain,'  which  be  calls  Mworan^o  River, 
thr^e  hundred  yards  ii^  span,  and  m  which 
he  found  a  large  volume  of  water  Aowing 
north.  He  expressed  himself  at  the  time  as 
delighted  at  this  *  very,  sumrising  iSftct,'  feel- 
ing that  he  was  really  on  the  northern  slope 
of  the  continent,  and  bad  apparently  found 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  JNile-'s  exit  from 
the  Nyanza.*  If  this  river  carries  off — as 
Captaip  Speke  says  h  does — a  portion  of  tbe 
surplus  waters  of  the  lake,  the  Luajerri  with 
a  ihuch  larger  channel  may  do  so  too.  But 
Vfe  reserve  the  discussion  of  this  and  some 
jother  hydrographical  questiona  until  we  have 
'followed  Captam  Speke  to  the  ^nd  of  hi^ 
advenjiurous  journey. 

The  social  state  of  Uganda  appeals  to  be 
one  of  great  material  prosperity  and  happiness, 
the  effects  of  royal  caprice  being  probably 
confined  to  the  Court  a^d  its  precincts.  Order 
seems  to  be  established  tl^roiM;bout  tbe  king- 
dom ;  food  ia  abundant ;  and  daeerfulncss  and 
good  .humour  preyail.  The  population,  as 
well  as  that  of  the.  pontiguous  tingdom  of 
Earagu^,  is  doubtless  suscentible  of  a  much 
higher  civilisation  ;  but  the  oark  and  <!ebasing 
superstitions  of  ^e&e  mepibers  of  the  great 
African  family  are,  and  piust  long  be,  great 
obstacles  to  their  further  progie^.  T^e  re- 
ligjion  of  Uganda  and  of  £[aragu6  consists,  pot^ 
in  the  adoration  of  a  supreme  and  beneficent 
Being,  but  in  tbe  propitiation  of,  malignant 
powers  ever  de^irou^  of  inflicting  evil,  Rulers 
and  people  are  alike  slaves  to  the  most  childish 
feara,    The  former  pass  hours  over  h^rof 
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filled  with  mi|gic  power,  ii^  ^^e  hope -of  djyis* 
log  the  future,  Magie  is  the  science  of 
savage  life,  and  in  these  kingdoms  it  is  held 
in  universal  estcenv  Policy  is  j;egiiiafaeii 
by  omensi  and  kipgs  tremble  at  .:the  cries  of 
animals  and  the  inauspicious  fligbt  of  bird?, 
the  chief  of  Earaguo,  the  most  intelligent 
and  enligbtened  of  these  African  princes,  tolfi 
Captain  Speke^  that  if  on  marching  to  battia 
he  heard  the  bark  of  a  fox,  he  would  imiDe- 
diately  order  his  ari^y  to  retreat  The  art  has 
its  regular  professors^  who  areip  alliance  witU 
the  State ;  private  sorcery  is  forbidden^  i^ 
those  discovered  practising  it  are  conden^i^i^ 
to  dea^h  and  their  property  is  confiscated. 

The  etbnology  of  the  race^  dwelling  n^Jijr 
the  African  Equator  is  a  aubject  of  greajt 
interest  Captain  Speke  ia  of  opinion  thi^ 
the  people  collectively  called  Wahilncia«  wlio 
occupy  ^  large  p<;^on  of  this  pait  of  tba 
African  jQontincnt^  are  an  ofifahoot  from  tihio 
Abyssinian  stock.  Thej'  differ,  in  feature  and 
in  character  from  tlie  simple  negro  type,  al- 
though there  has  been  a  conaiderable  intef- 
mixture  of  races.  The  pure  negro  type  is 
exceptional  in  Africa.  ^A  large  portion,' 
says  Mr.  !Bi*ace,  in  bis  adiairable  worK,  *TbB 
Races  of  the  Old  World,-*  *  of  the  brown  and 
black  tribes  of  Northern  find  Eastern  Africa 
belong  to  tbe  same  &mily  aa  that  which  first 
originated  commerce,  invented  the  alphabet, 
produced  the  sublime  Hebrew  poetry  and 
Arabian  spiencei  and  which  was  tbronj^h 
many  ag<3s  in  one  of  its  birancbes  the  especial 
medium  chosen  by  Providence  for  transmit- 
ting th^  most  elevated  religions  inspirations 
to  mankind,  and  in  whii^h  Uie  Divine  mani- 
festation of  Jesus  Christ  was  made.  Another 
group  of  people  brpwn  and  black — manj 
full^  black — W  descendants  ojf  that  family 
which  ereqted  the  ajicient  empires  on  th^ 
Euphrates,  and  which,  unknown  centuries 
ago,  built  the  Pyrai?^id-tombs  on  the  N;^^ 
and  founded  t|ie  gloomy  ^  the  artificial 
civilisation,  and  the  ^ience  of  Egypt.  Th^ 
families  of  Central  Africa  have  not,  indeed, 
all  been  classified,  and  no  absolute  proof  can 
be  presented  q(  thejc  identity  of  origin  with 
the  rest  of  tbp  human  race,  but  their  lan- 
guages show  no  radically  different  &aturea. 
The  laws  of  human  speech  Apply  to  them,  af 
to  all  other  tongues ;  they  are  rounded  on  tke 
same  prineiples,  they  are  aon;ietip:ie9  conspiciv 
ous  for  their  richness  and  ^exibjlity,  and  ^ 
great  scholar  of  Gernoany  (Pott)  has  ranked 
many  of  them  among  the  noble  tongnea  of 
more  cultivated  ijace^.'  T%e  African  Jan*- 
gp^es,  however.  Captain  Speke  found   to 
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Tbe  (great  object  0/  Ca{>tiin  Speke  beibre 
leaving  TJganda  was  to  obtain  tbe  permiasioh 
d  the  Ejng  to  explore  the  Victoria  Nyanza^ 
and  particiilarlj  to  ridtlbe  spot  from  which, 
aecQiding  tx)  native  inibnnatioD^  a  great  rivef 
iiMeii,  aad  whieb'helftlt  eertain  trnnt  1)0  t^e 
Kile.  Tbe  *  admiral '  of  the  lake,  however, 
put  hxB  itio  upon  this  p^an,  on  the  pretext 
that  dangerous  shallows  impeded  the  naviga- 
tibn.  Tue  only  coarse  which  then  remained 
waa  to  proceed  by  land  to  the  banks  of  the 
snppoaed  riveri  'and  then  aaeend  it  to  ite 
pomt  of  departtire  from  the  lake.  On  the 
3l8t  0f 'Jnly,  186S,  he  aeoordiirdy  stood,  he 
says,  on  the  brink  of  the  nrsgni&ent  stt^am 
from  six  hundred  to  seven  hundred  ya^s 
"iHde,  which  flowed  between  high  gratSSy  banks, 
with  noble  trees  and  plantain-groves  in  the 
distance.  Proceeding  southwards  by  the 
left  bank,  his  guides  led  him  to  the  Ripon 
Fails,  but  the  mke  itself  Was  there  shut  out 
fh)m  the  view  by  hills  and  by  the  high  ground 
about  the  Falls.  With  respect  to  the  dis- 
ULVfce  of  the  Bipon  Falls  from  the  lake, 
C^ptafn  Speke's  Journal  does  not  afford  any 
information. 

It  is  to  be  regretted' that  Captain  Spekia 
Was  prerented  fW)m  oroceeding  to  tbe  north* 
eastern  side  of  Ae  Victoria  Nyanza,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  exists  any  connexion 
between  the  great  lake  ai^d  another  l^e 
from  which  a  considerable  tiver  is  s^id  to 
flow  alsb  northwards/'  It  would  also  have 
been  a  niost  importam  a<^dition  to  our  geo- 
grapliiciil  knowledge  to  have  obtained  some 
accurate  information  respecting  the  Asua 
River,  which  Captain  fipeke  considers  a  great 
tribntary  of  the  Nile,  entering  its  channel 
St  about  4^  Kotth  latitude,  ft  would  have 
been  the  more  interesting  since  the  Asua  has 
been  ftought  by  many  to  be  the  largest 
branch  of  tne  Nile ;  dnd  he  hud  himself  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Petherick  should  ascend  it, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  possessed  any 
connexion  with  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  It  is 
a  striking  fact  in  conliexidn  with  this  river 
tibat  the  Hindoos,  who  certainly  had  some 
kind  of  intercourse  both  with  the  northern 
and  southern  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
should  have  called  the  source  of  th^  Nile 
•  Amara' — the  natae  of  a  territory  bordering 
on  the,  Iak6  to  the  h(frth-east  *  Dr.  Krap? 
moreover,  hdard  from  iJtives  that  beyond  the 
Aaoa  River,  in  the  Oalla  country,  there  was 
another  lake,  navigated  bv  very  large  vessels, 
and  that  somewhere  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood there  was  an  exceediilgly  high  moun- 
t«ti.  Dr.  Krapf  says  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  merchant  from  Umbo,  a  country 
two  days*  journey  from  th6  fiver  Dana ;  who 
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told  him  that  at  the  foot  of  the  snQ\C;^pped 
monntain  Kenia«  from  which  the  Daha  and 
the  TambnVi  ri\^6rs  flow  into  the  Indfau 
Ocean,  another  river,  the  N^araddi,  tak^  its 
course  towards  a  lake  called  Baringa,  the  end! 
of  which  could  not  be  reached  under  a  hundred 
days ;  •and  now,'  adds  Dr.  Krapf,  *we  know 
almost  fot"  certain  where  the  sources  of  the 
Nile  are  to  be  looked  for,  viz.,  in  the  lake* 
Udnrkenia,  from  which  flows  the  Nsaraddi:. 
this,  again,  flowing  through  the  Baringai 
The  Kmg  of  the  Bari  also  told  the  officers, 
of  tfie  Egyptian  Expedition  that  the  Nile 
came  from  the  south-cast,  its  source  being  a 
distance  of  one  month's  journey. 

Captain  Speke  thus  sutns  up  th^  result  of 
his  discoveries : —  [ 

^  From  this  sootbem  point,  round  by  the  west, 
to  where  the  great  Nile  stream  issues,  there  ia 
only  one  feeder  of  any  Importanoe,  and  that  is 
the  Eitsngfil^  Biter ;  whilst  from  the  southern- 
most petot,  round  bv  the  east  te  the  Strait,  the^ 
ikre  so  fiven  «S  all  of  any  imporiaiioe,  t^  t^ 
travelled  Arabe  ode  aod  all  avo*  that  from  rtke 
west  of  the  iinoW'<elad  KiUmaii4|aio  to  the  Idte^ 
where  it  is  cut  by  12»  second  degree,  and  lUsa 
the  first  degree  of  south  latitude,  Uiere  are  saH 
lakes  and  salt  plains^  and  the  country  is  hilly  and 
so  scantily  watered  that  they  had  to  make  lon^ 
marches  in  order  to  And  water.  Dr.  Xrapf,  whei\ 
he  obtakisd  a  sigbtofiheHtenla  Mountain,  heard 
troBi  the  native*  there  that  diere  was  a  salt  lake 
te  its  northwiard^  aivd  he  also  heard  thata  rive^ 
ran  from  Keoia  towards  the  Nile.  If  his  infi>r« 
matioo  was  true  on  this  latter  point,  then  with- 
out doubt  there  must  exist  some  connexion 
between  his  river  aod  the  salt  lake  I  liave  beard 
of;  and  this  in  all  probability  iTouId  also  establish 
a  connexion  between  my  Bait  Lake  and  his  SM 
Lake,  which  ke  heard  wae  eelled  BiMii^ga^ .  In 
no  view  that  can  be  tafceo  of  it,  howeveri  doee 
this  unsettled  matter  tooch  the  established  £sot 
that  the  heiid  of  the  Kile  is  in  8*^  south  iatitodei 
where  In  the  year  1658 1  discovered  the  head  ox 
the  Victoria  JMyaDza  to  be<' 

It  may  be  quite  true  that  no  river  flows 
Ittto  the  Victoria  Nyanza  from  Kilimandjaro, 
but  it  ia  by  no  means  certain  that  a  great 
stream  does  not  flow  into  it,  or  possibly  into 
the  Baringa  Lake,  from  the  sl<^>es  of  j&enia. 
The  weslera  shore  of  the  Victoria  Nyanxa  is 
not  moi^  than  150  miles  from  the  snow-- 
capped Kenia  ;f  and  both  the  Nyan2Ra  and. 
^e  Baritiga  may  be  partially  fbd  by  ri'i^erfc 
which  haviS  their  souirces  On  that  m6untain. 
An  etploration  of  the  watershed  of  this  coun- 
tryt  together  with  a  measurement  of  the 
quantity  of  water  annually  carried  down  bv 
apy  river  which  flows  from  the  nortlient  flank 

of  Kenia,  is  necessary  ita  order  to  complete 
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lake  u  aah»  huti  that  de^tt  ef  si^  saist  o»r  Un 
•faoret,  . 
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Kctpftcing  Lm  steps*  from  CHe.jiipon  Falls 
<!own  the  left  bttik  of  Jhe  river  Captain 
Speke  crossed  twelve  cpnside^rable  streams, — 
the  largest  of  ^^luc-l),  the  Lu^er^,  he  h^d 
Before  seen,  and  ^hich  he  reasserts,  issues 
from  the  Nv  an za*- and  proceeded  dowp  the 
liver  in  boats  to  visit  the  capital  of  the  King 
of  tlnjoro.  The  territory,  of  this  potentate 
ia  tbe  largest  in  this  quarter  of  intertropical 
AFHcap  but  it  is  Qx\\y  a  fraamejnt  of  the  great 
feiiigdom  of  Kittara,  which  n as  been  subjected 
to  soma  political  convulsion  which  has  shat- 
t(?ml  it  into  several  independent  or  tributary 
fttatesi*  A  tort  of  rude  oalance  of  power,  is 
maintained  among  these  African  kiogdorosy 
but  the  sovereign  of  Unvor.o  is  su^ected  by 
the  minor  potentates  of  entertaiiimg  ambi- 
tious designs,  and  of  desiring  a  rectification 
of  his  frontiers  by  a  re-arrangement  of  the 
ipap  of  fiastern  Intertropical  Africa.  The 
i^testeirn  boundary  of  •  this  kingdom  is.  formed 
by 'the  Little  Lata  N»g|6  Lf^  It  is  sup- 
posed to  constitute  a  veiy  hnportant  feature 
in  the  hydrogrtiphy  of  the  basin  of  the  Nile. 
Captain  Speke  conjectnres  it  to  be  a  great 
backwater  to  the  river,  an4  that,  after  being 
surcharged  with  the  tropical  flood^^  it  pours 
its  overflow  into  the  Nile.  The  exact  position 
and  ftiQction  of  this  lake  have  not^  however, 
been  asoertained.  The  King  of  Unyoro  is 
represented  as  an  importunate  beggar  and  an 
extortioner.  The  first  reception  of  Captain 
Speke  and  his  companion  by  Kamrasi,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  King,'  are  thug  de- 
scribed :-^ 

'  Sitting  on  a  low  wooden  stool,  placed  upon 
a  double  tnattiils  of  skhis-^-eows'  belon  and 
leopards'  above-— on  an  derate  platform  of 
^ass,  was  the  great  King  Kamrarf,  looking 
enshrouded  in  fals  mbftgil  dress  like  a  Pope  in 
state,  calm  and  actionless.  One  bracelet  ot  fine 
twisted  brass  wke  adorned  his  left  wrist,  and 
)^  bair,  half  an  inch  long»  was  worked  op  mU> 
amall  peppercorn-like  knobs,  by  rubbing  the 
liand  drcularly  over  the  crown  of  the  head. 
Bis  eyee  were  long,  face  narrow,  and  nose  pro- 
liiinent,  after  the  tme  fSwhion  of  his  breed,  and 
tboQgh  a  finely  made  fnan,  eonsiderably  above 
aiz  feet  high,  he  was  not  so  laige  as  Rfimanika. 
A^w-skin  stretched  ont  and, fastened  to  the 
ropf  acted  as  a  canopy  to  preventi  dost  Dilling, 
and  a  curtain  of  mbagQ  concealed  the  lower 
parts  of  the  hut,  in  front  of  which,  on  bo^ 
sides  of  the  King,  sat  about  a  dozen  head  men. 

*  We  entered  and  took  seats  on  our  own  iron 
stools,  whilst  all  the  presents  were  placed  upon 
ibe  ground  before  the  throne.  As  no  greetings 
"w^re  exchanged,  and  all  at  first  remained  as 
silent  as  death,  I  commenced,  after  asking  aboot 
Ui  beaitb^  by  sajing  Uwt.  I  had  jotimayed  six 
long  yean  (ay  ibe  Africaif  oemp*Qtadoii  of  fire 
months  in  the  year)  for  the  pleasure  cfthis 
meeting.  *  The  purpose  cf  my  doming  was  to 


.ascertain  whether  Hia,  Vpjesty  woald  like  to 
trade .  with  oi^r  country,  exchanging  Jtoit  for. 
ilrticles  of  European  inannfiictuTe,  as,  ^oald  he 
do  so,  met^anta  would  oome  'here  In  the  same 
way  as  l^e^  went  AroAi  Zanaipbar  to  Earag^^ 
'  ^Kamrasi,  in  a  very  qnie%  mild  manner,  in<* 
stead  of  uiswering  theqQestion,  told  oa  of  thai 
absurd  stories  which  he  had  heard  f^om  feba 
Waganda,  said  he  did  not  believe  then^  else  hia. 
rivers  deprived  of  their  fountains  would  hava 
run  dry,  and  he  thought  if  we  did  eat  bflls 
and  the  tender  parts  of  mankind,  we  shonld 
have  bad  enoagh  to  satisfy  bar  appetites  before 
we  reached  Unyoro.  Notw^  howaver,  be  ima 
glad  to  see.  that  altboogh  our  hair  wbs  straight^ 
and  our  faces  white,  wf^  still  possessed  hands  and 
feet  like  other  men.' 

The  most  serious  loss  which  Captain. 
Speke  sustained  daring  hi§  detention  by  thia 
barbarian  was  his  only  remaining  chronome* 
ter,  which  the  King  insisted  must  be  a  magi- 
cal instrument  of  irresistible  power.,  On  ita 
being  opened  in,  the  presence  of  the  Court, 
the  attendants  averted  their  faces  with  terror 
on  the  first  glance  of  the  mysterious  mej^txan. 
nism.  Kamrasi  is  represented  as  of  a  mild 
disposition  compared  with  King  Mt6sa,  whom 
he  always  alludes  to  when  ordering  hia  sub- 
jects to  be  fiogged,  reminding  them  that  if 
they  were  in  Uganda  their  heads  would  suf- 
fer instead  of  their  backs. 

Escaping  from  the ,  King  of  Unyoto,  who 
would  not  sufier  any  of  his  subiecta  to  see 
his  white  guests, .  Captain  SpcKe  and  liia 
companion  worked  th^ir  way  slowly  through 
the  Chopi  territory.  At  Koki,i  short  dia- 
tance  from .  Kamrasi^s  palace,  the  river  bent 
considerably  to  the  ;weat,  taking  a^  wide 
sweep  and  narrowed  to  otily  200  yards, 
with  an  average  depth  of  from  two  to  tJbree 
fathoms.  Continuing  hia  course  due  north, 
and  leaving  the  river  on  his  left,  ne  came  at 
length  again  in  view  of  the  Nile  and  also  of 
the  river  Asua.  The  bed  of  the  Asua  ap- 
peared, he  says,  in  the  distance  *  very  large/ 
When  he  next  struck  the  Nile,  it  was  run- 
ning Mike  a  fine  Highland  stream '  between 
gneiss  and  mica-schist  hills  in  Kuku.  Again 
It  trended  t^  the  west  The  Asua,  a  deep 
but  at  that  season  not  very  broad  stream^ 
was  then  forded.  This  great  river,  as  'we 
have  before  remarked,  ha9  been  considered 
by  many  to  be  the  m^in  branph  of  the  Nile* 
Where  it  comes  fron^as  as  yet  a  mystery ;  it 
probably  rises  on  the  Kenia  mountain  rauff^, 
and  its  course  beins  defiected  too  far  to  tne 
north  to  reach  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  it  £aUa 
into  the  supposed  Nile'at  about  3^  42 '  N«  law 

Captain  Speke^s  description  of  the  apr 
pearance  of  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal  at  its  juncr 
tion  with  the  Nile  ^ifiera  essentially  from  that 

flven  by  the  oflBcers  of  the*  lEgyptian  Expe- 
itiob  and  by  the  Baroness  van  Capellan  and 
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t{fo  other  j^vealaiOQi  Dslipk/Miea  nrho 
eftfcered  it  in  tboirnn^U  6t6ait»«r  ^ad  iMoe  jm)w 
€fiighg%d  iu  expioriiig  it  Tb^  Qpfl^innndw 
of  the  B^Tptian  fxpeditioo  vimla  hw^ 
decided  witLont  beeitatioq  m  {evodr  of  the 
Bahr  ei  Gbezal  a»  th^  tnw  Nile,  and.  would 
hAte  proceeded  i^  it  with  ,bi»'tflotilhs.  bad 
not  htf  or<tera  ho^  ii»per«Uav^  to  duieot  bia 
esploratiooB  to  tibe  aoqtV^.:  Obtain  Speke 
thy  be  fopud  tbe  Bahr  ^1  Gbazol  ^oplj  a 
snail  pieoe  <^  water,  reeemblioga.do^ck  pondi 
baried  in  a  $ea of  ruibee/  xbere  19  aoiin- 
pprtant  a  difference  betw«eo.  tbie  ^tateoieot 
aod  that  of  tbe  other  peraoi^a  Ybo  havo; 
entered  this  great  miere^  t£at  forther  evideoioe 
it  Boceaiar^  before  any  positive,  copobiaioo 
can  be  arrived  at  with  re0peet.to.ito  bj^drq- 

Sphical  importMce.  iThe  Giraffe  and  .4he 
)a%  although  cpDsidetfable  and  m^n,  m^ 
poeiog  streaiPi,  are  pronoqiieed  aawOrthy  id 
being  brought  for  a  looinent  in  coQUparison . 
with  tbo  Nile ;  and  .the  poefensioae  of.  the 
Bahr  el  Adorek  to  bo  considered  tbe/pdiieipal 
sMaqn  baye  loog  ;since]  been  disponed  oft 
Captain  Soeke  atr^^onslT  coptepds  tiiiat  the 
riirer  wbifb  issnee  ftom  the  Yictofia  Nyanza; 
aboyo  tbe  Bipon  Falls  10  the  tme  and  fMut 
Ifile ;  '  baring  viewed,^hea|ly^  ^a)l  iti  great 
tributaries  in  the  dry  seaeo.u^  which  ia  tim 
belt  time  for  eatixnating  their  relative  perea- 
nial  values.'       ■  :         .    ,         ■     . 

.  Wo  have  now  followed  Captaii>  Speke> 
tkrough  bis  long  aod  adventurous  jpumeyiK 
It  romaio*  to  consider  bow  ftir  bis  alleged 
solutioQ  of  th^  great  geogi)sphical.  pvobbm 
caB  be  acceptcid  a^  final  aotd  complete.. 

.  Lot  aa  attempt  to  disoo^er  theeourco  of  any 
river,  it  is,  in  .the  fimt  place,  ii^ceaeary  to; 
define  its  baain.  The  basin  of  ariver,, we  need« 
net  infono  our  readers,  consistaof  th<»l^do(^, 
Titiea,  considered  oollo^veij/  from  whioh^oif ' 
dU  tho  streams  and  mdeta  nf  Ueh  discbarge 
thamselves  itito.  one  partkolar  river,  axA  are: 
therefore  called  its  hydrogvKphical  region,  or 
basiD.  It  freqaently  happens  that  the  baaiua. 
o<4vo  riveia  almost  touch,  as  is  probably  the; 
caae  with  dioee  of  tbo  Qongo  at)d  ,tha  Nile^' 
Tbe  baiia  of  a  river. being  det^i^miuisid,  we 
b»T6  oext  to  iwBCertain  the  principal  .anna 
fihkh  unite  to  form  tbe  .main  stream :  we, 
must,  tfaerefo^  trace,  to.  their  heads  ther 
aareral  smaller  branohea  wbiehfonp  &ose« 
aUna;  and  when  we  bare  dotie  this>  wo  shall' 
then,  but  not  before,  be  eompetemt  tot  decide 
which  of  all  those  nujneroue  lamifieationa 
poaaeaaea  the  foireat  elaii^  to  be  regarded  /aa 
tbe  fountaiu4iead.  Tbe  po^ihW'  sbureea  of 
tbe  Nilo  are^  tbereforet'asJDr^.Beke  baa  vevyt 
sbowxi^t  ^1  ^  streams  wbipb  riee  upon  the 

-:- ^ 1  <i   *     ,i  ■■■  ,:  „ — ,j,,..  .J 
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e«iee99!^.  Um\U  <tf  tbe  bawl  of  tbat  ri  Ww  ^i 

isi(nportiant,,«aoreoveri  tooaot^.T^itb  9m}mtW' 

tbe  byditogcapbical  maa^ee  or  groups  of  £po|ux«, 

tains?  whi0h  sfuz^pqnd.any  Jmporiant  straMiU' 

Lfiif^  wbi^h  receive  and  djschai^e  strea^#,> 

of  water  Qop^it^te  the  baaina  of  th<^  atreama*  > 

They  poesefiA^  as  a  general  rule^.ouly  one  out-. 

le^  wnich  ganerally  takea  its  name  from  that] 

of  tbe   principal  river  which  flows  into  it,; 

although  it  cannot  be  said  with  qtrict  prorl 

priety  that  a  river,  traverses  a>  l^ko^  sioce  its; 

waters, .after  entering  it,  necesaai^ly  minglo> 

with  and  form  a  portion  of  its  maa^,  ;  ,  *  ■ 

.  Takii^  these  i^^aphical  axioms  for  qwvI 

guide^  we  must  x$onsider  whether  tb^  problem. 

wbkb  Captain  Speke  toob  in  hand  b^  ^^{ 

yet  cpippletely  solved*    Ijle  discovered  :  W 

1858  a  vast  lake,  posseting,  be.  now  ipfpfn^ 

usy  .three  outM9<  all  eiyepit^iy  uniting  in  oua; 

stieamf    Whioh,  in  the  first  place*   is  tbPt 

principal    effluent   of   the  lake!    ,  Capt^ 

Spake  did  not  s^e  any  part  pf  tha  cpurbf  ipfitber 

Nile  above  the  RipoQ  tails,  nov  dooSi bo .  stat^ 

theiv  distance  from  the  NapoLepa  Ohannel  or 

fro^  tbe   laka    A   oooaiderable  rivfi^    oi^ 

more  than  onei^  it  ia  clear,  is^^ft.from  tha 

Victoria  Nyanza-;  tut  can  tiiq  ^ncloaiaB  y^ 

be!  reeeived  with  unbcvsitating  ac^uiescei^ 

tbaA  this  river  ocjauy  one  of  tbem,  is  tbfeN^^I 

To  put. the  question  beyo^d  air  further,  con^ 

tr^veiay,.  a   mieasuremeat  or  apprftxip^tiy^ 

efttio^aje  nbould,  we.  conceive,  be  made  qf  tba 

apnual  flow  Ojf  water  from  tb^  Bahr  el  Qba^lf 

the  Asua,  the  3ci>at,  and  perhaps  other  grei|t| 

riy^ra,;  and  their  efiect  upon  the  p^rii^jcal 

rise  ^  tbelfowe^  Nile;  and  the  proper  .tim^ 

for  ascertai  Aiuff  th^  rubttivorreal  magqitu^e  and 

importam>o  or  these  riverais ^jjKiti  aa  ^apifMU 

Speka  assumesy  in  the  dry  aeaa^,  when  t^eir 

ati^eama  are  foebici  a^d  lo^,  but  durif^  tha 

period  ot  their,  folneai,  and  abreugtb.    NoW| 

thO/Babr  el  Qbasal  is. most  assjar^Iy  a  ve^rj 

ip^portant  ageiijt  ia  the  bydrogra|i|by  qt  thf^ 

liower  Nile ;  for,  al^ough    it .  pre^i^tf  ia^ 

timea  the  appearance,  of  a  motionlesa  lake,  it 

waa  found  by* Mr.  Petberiek,  wbp  ei^tei^ed  it 

in  XS58,  to-possesa  a  elMtnnel  2Q  feet  deep^ 

witb  a  perceptible  current  of  a  quarter  of  a 

mile  an  hour.    But  the  Nile  in  several  .parts 

of  ita  QourBi9  very  much  resemble  fbe  Bahr 

el  QhaaaL     Captain  S^eke   describes  it  aa 

pii^ati]^  in  one  plafoe  the  appf^aran^e  of  a 

huge  milUpond^  sulleu;  and.daajky'*'  and  at 

another  as.  a  Ipng  lake,  varyJiDg  fro^  20Q  to 

1000  yards  broaa;f  aad  it:ii  und^iable  that 

it  forma  in  the  dry  season,  for  bundneda  0^ 

mUes,  a  series  of  stagnSjUt  pools,  and  is,,  as  be 

himself  ^^scribfsa  it,  jCopr  a  greats  portion  of  ilg 

eouiSH^  m^  like  along  pond. I^a a riYor^ 

Kof«  in  estimatiug  the   bj)rdrograpbioal  u^- 

.■■■^""'  ■!'  '■'  "    ■'';'■' — I j'l   ^'   ■''ii         ■      '■  ' 
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pijiUdee  6f  Ilk  HAir  el  (SRii^,  oti^t  llto 
sMetiienl e€ HerbdotMto  be of^t^aakedi  He 
81^  thut  hl»  wiie  hifbrm^  i^  tike  l^ile 
flo^r^  ^fhMti  the  wefit?  litid  fi^otii  ihe  setting 
scMff  Mud  1^11^  inode^A  explorers  bvre 
deeeribed  tbe  Bithrel  Ofa«iid  M  A  ihAgliMteeDt 
stieitin,  potae8sit)|;  kt  titnes  ^  ^covi^erable  cai^ 
rtot^  If  or  <^Bti  the  prefeensioiie  6f  the  Qo\a% 
ber  ^eneomibly  dverkK^ed.  Oaptoii  Speke 
bttt  himeelf  Adnlitted  the'  ^tt>babili«y  tbttt  its 
two  ftttoft  f6riti  ^e  great  tivter  higher  up  its 
<k>arBe!  add  Dr.  S^apf  has  suited  that allibe 
point  where  it  joins  the  Bare,  iii  O**  N.  lati- 
eode,  !t  is  400  (e^t  broad,  with  higher  bariks 
ittid  a  ddrrent  greater  than  the  Nile;  Thete 
has^rtainly  been  si  tradition  thAt  (b^  Nile 
bud  ks  origin  in  A  lake,  or  cbaiti  of  lakes,  «t 
<ft  t^t  the  B(^iltor;  bnt^  bearing  in  mind 
8ei)eca^s  desci^ption  of  tb^e  sources  orthegroM 
river-^'  ikif^rius  solitudine^  pertagatus^  et  in 

Eludes  dimisns,  gentibns  sparsus'-^it  may 
th^t  not  one  but  many  lakes  oo>tttribnte 
tiieir  overflow  lo  swell  tlie  mam  stream  of  the 
Hll^ ;  and  we  are  still  in'tolal  ignorance  Witb 
I'e^pe^t  to  one  extensive- and  probably  im^ 
Inense  division  Of  its  basin,  yi&  the  whble  of 
ttfiCt  portion  of  it  ivhjth  liels  to  the  west.  It 
may  be  considered  as  eAtitUished  thai  tl^ 
Viirtoiia  NyanM  snpplfes  ^e  Nile  With  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  Watler;  bat  whiter 
flie  true  and  .primary  eowee  may  not  yet  be 
ftfimd  Among  th^  high  regions  which  flank 
ike  i4Ter  oti  both  sides  of  its  tipper  ooaine  is 
^ir^pen  fbr  geogmphieal  inquiry.  - 
'  The  region  of  the  Eqnatoi*  is  uikdi3uVtedlv 
fhe  source  of  tbo#d  Abundant  rains  which 
itt^y  not  6%  the  Nile,  bbt  many  oAer 
^Vers  of  AlricA,  With  their  periodical  floods. 
It  iiii',  &8  Captain  Bp6ke  justlv  says,  the  centre 
df  aCmospberic  mot^ot^,  and  there  are  Otily 
two-  months  during  the  yfeiar,  in  which  up 
fakib;  or  very  Httle,  falls.  '■  There  is,  however, 
il  i^mackablb  difference  ^  the  phenomi^tia 
^i^h  riv^*  present  under  the  in&once  of 
the  periodic^t  rftinSl  If  a  river  flows  in  a 
dirednon  pAr^TIel  to  the  Equator,  its  waterti 
spread  themselves  with  a  certain  degre^  df 
equality  over  the  whole  extent  of  its  banksj 
as  m  the  Orinoco,  the  Senegal,  and  the 
Niger;  if  it  flows  perpebdicddrlV  to  the 
Equator,  the  effect  of  the  tropical  rains  ts 
"very  ^neqbal  in  different  parts  ttt  Ibe  riveir^s 
course,  for  the  flood  is  carried  almost  entire* 
ly  towards  the  lower  region  of  the  stream* 
This  is  exactly  what  happens  in  the  ii^Unda^ 
tion  of  the  Kile.  No  river',  beyond  the  torrid 
tone  is  subject,  like  the  Nile,  to  regular  pe* 
tiodfeid  swelKtegs.  '  The  overflow,  whi^h 
■occurs  in  the  teniperate  «ones,  arises  ^(httost 
irbolly  from  the  melting  of  SKow,  abd  from 
rain  which  has  fallen  among  the  monntaina. 
In  tlvett  whiefa  flow  perpendicuMy  to  Hhe 


Bqisctof,  aathcfsM^ell  req«iiies  tfafte  to  tntvel, 
it  oooaM  at  tegular  bat  diflerent  periods  in 
vftriotts|MM*t«  of  the  same  river.   ^The  height^' 
Mrs.  Somenrille  says,  *to  which  the  water 
rises  in  the  tfnaual  A)ods  depends  upon  the 
niiiure'  of  the  ooimtry,  but  is  w<onderfbll7 
constant  in  each  indivl^uil  river  w^efe  the 
course  is  long)  for  tfie  ineqnailties  In  the 
qtiantity  of  vam  in  a  distriot  drained  l^  any* 
of  its  smuents  are  impereeptible  in  tiie  gene- 
ral flood;   and  thus  the  quantity  of  water 
carried  down  is  a  measure  of  the  mean  ha-* 
midity  of  the  whole  cionntn^^^  comprised  in  its 
basin  from-  year  to  year.    By  the  admiraUe 
arraiYgemeM  of  these  periodloal  jmmdationi^ 
tbe^wh  soil  of  1^  monntaine^  borne  down 
by  the  Water,  enricbes  eoutotrics  idt  remote  • 
frotili  their  source.    The  ttotintains'  of  the 
Mfoon'  and  of  Abyssitria  have  thus  fertiliseci 
the  banks'  of  ihe  Nile  tkrot^h  a  dkffeaooe  of 
2900  nodleB  for  thonssndB  of  years.'* 
'  Oaptaln  Speke  jstates  bii^  belief  tbat  4be 
Victoria  Nyftnza  was  once  much  larger  tbaa 
it  noW  ift    tJndonbtedly  a  mass  of  w«ter  ly^ 
ing  so  near  to  the  Equator  must  be  expensed 
to  enormotts  evaporation ;  and  thd  more  a 
body  rf'w«ter  loses  in  depth,-  the  more  it 
evaporates,  for  the  evaporation  of  wate'r  ii^ 
flCs  is  well  known,  in  the  direot  ratio  of  fte 
surlkce,  and  in  thie  inverse  r«tlo  of  its  deplii* 
There  are,  in  all  mountainous  and  marsby 
countries^  dqmerous  traces  of  sfuall  )akea| 
wbieh  have  ^us  been  dried  up  r  we  migbl - 
therefore  oonclude  l^at  the  same  pbebomenii 
have  occurred  upon  a  muck  latter  seale  in 
Eastern  Equatorial   Africa.      The  Yiotbria 
Nyanea,  like  idl  lakes^  is  m(^e6ver  iAib|ecl  to 
Wo  agencies  wfaidh  must    operate  in  •  the 
oontee  of  i^  ^  mdaally  dimteisbfng  ite 
area.    The^  latest  dep«iB{ts  of  fresh  wiater  o«i 
die  globe,  the  American  lakes,  are  slo^wtj^ 
contracting  their  dtflMUMion^nnder  the  joini 
influence  of  the  enlargement  of  their  barriem 
by  erosion  and  ibe  accumulation  of  ^tritee 
carried  idto  th^m  by  their  ftifiueats.    It  htm 
been  generally*  supposed  that  no:  lake  tku 
hwve  more  than  :one  otitlet;  but  (f  Oaptain 
SpekM  otaerVatioM  are  eorreet,  the  Victoria 
Nyanzii  nreeemts  tfae  pebniiarity  of  at  least 
t^ree  outlets  at  d^ttanoes  respectively  of  from 
^irtyto  forty  miles  from  each  other,  thae 
flMmibg,  as  it  were^  a  reveraed  delta.    It  bee 
been  assumed  that  the  perpetual  wearing^ 
Away  of  l&ebteke  of  an  ontlet  preventbthe 
formation  of  ethers^'     Instatices,  however, 
have  been  reoei^tly  ddduoed  pteving  that  ^e 
Victoria  Njramta  is  not  singutarin  ^poesesaiog 
two  or  mote  outlets.    l%e  Lak4  of  6t  Jobvi^ 
in  Lower  Canada,  dischAtges  itself,  it  tseeid^ 
by  three  outlets  into  the  River  Saguonay,  first 
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by  two  braaohM  ea)M  tb^  ^OfpiiKle  I>6r 
Cfarge,"  ^nd  neict  by  i^  ebain  «f  ^terQaU 
liver*  and  lakes  wbkui  ;jpin  tbe  Qiaiti  slreaAi 
ajfier  a  ooui»e  of  fifty  iml«^  An  ei^ample  oq 
a  small  scale  has  alao  been  addiM^  of  a 
Scotch  loch  possessing  fcwo  natwral  outlets* 
l^ere  t^pear^  thereft>r^  to  be  nolhing  iih 
consistent  with  hydrographies  eiperienoe  in 
the  fiict  of  two  or  B)ore  HvefB  Jssning  h^m 
the  Victoria  Nyanza.  ilia  tendenoy^  bow<- 
ayer,  of  vast  and  shallow  bi^es,  sweilen  by 
periodical  mins,  is  to  anb^de  during  the  dry 
season  into  temporary  marshes,  and  the  sor* 
&ca  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  mi^st  be  subject 
to  eoBsiderable  aftnoal  <^iUati<¥Qs ;  it  would' 
^erefortb  be  both  interestii^  and  important 
to  ascertain  the  effect  of  woee  o^ll«|tions 
apon  the  stream  of  the  effluent  which  de^ 
scends  the  Bipon  Falls. 

We  possess,  however, i^qontroy^ble  proof 
that  the  periodical  rains  of  Upper  Ethiopia 
have  not  varied  for  at  (east  ^5000  ynara.  Si- 
rins,  the  dog  star,  was  worshipped  by  thf 
%yptians  from  its  supposed  ii^aenee  on  the 
rnung  of  the  Nile.  According  tp  Qhampollioni 
their  calendar  commenced  when  the  heUac 
cal  rising  of  the  star  coincided  with  the  snm- 
mer  ^IsBce,  the  time  at  which  the  Nile  began 
to  swell  at  Cairo.  '  Now,  this  oaincid^qpe,' 
itrs.  Bomerville  says,  *  makes,  with  tha  ne^^ 
est  i^proacb  to  acc\iracyi  3291  years  before 
the  Christii^n  era;  ^d  aa  the  risiqg  of  the 
river  still  tatces  pla^ie  prec^y  .at  tne  saa^ 
time,  and  in  the  same  ipanneiv  it  follows  that 
^e  quantity  of  rain  which  faUs  in  the  JMm 
of  the  Nile  h^  not  varied  Sox  i$000  y^ar^^' 
This  basin  ocoi^pief,  it  b^^  beep  fstiniated,an 
area  <^  at  least  M0,000  square  piiles.  The 
caoae  of  the  retardation  ef  the  inundation  is 
ao^  yet  accurately  knpwn,  but  the  inunda- 
ftictt  itself  GUI  be  satisfactorily  explained,  pM 
has  been  frequently  pointed  out,  by  the  an- 
imal overflow  pf  a  v^t  interior  watery  pla- 
teau, the  exact  eo)p%aration  ftnd  limits  of 
Mrhicb  yet  remain  to  be  #fcertained.  M$ay  , 
}9tf^  and  doubtless  innamerable  smalleiv 
pitreafna  pour  th^ir  tributary  floods  into  the 
"Nile.  AUny  of  l^ese  streapp  ffe  prohaUv 
Iseders  of  the  Victoria  Nyansa;,  but  as  al- 
most the  whole  of  thai  lake  lies  south  of  tbe 
fB^uator^  it  must  be  siAj^ted  to  eondiUoqs 
witih  respect toraiuM differentiroin those <^ 
tfie  country  to  the  north,  from  which  the 

C'ncipal  supplies  of  the  Nile  fure  ii^  9^1  pr^ . 
)ility  derived. 

Tbe  raina  commence  at  ^a^^,  5°  9«  lat*, ' 
j^bout  the  15th  of  Novemhec,  and  end  on  the : 
4M|l  of  May;  <h»ring  wbi^h  period  they  W 
MfOM  oontinuoua^.      Abont  2^^  it^rtb^. 
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ifoplib,at  tli0.4P9lbem  end  /of.the  YickHda 
Nvanza,  the  rainy  aeaaon  ocdmtienoea  spner 
"what  later.  At  Karagv^,  upon  the  weslem 
shore  of  the  lake,  the  rainy  season  lasts  froNS 
October  to  June,  when  the  dry  season  aets  m» 
The  altitode  of  tbe  Nyanaa,  and  the  aigiUa* 
ceous  eolour  and  the  swcetnesaof  its  walen^ 
sngigest  tbe  inference,  Captain  Burton  sayi^ 
tbalt  it  wty  be  otie  of  tbe  feedecs  of  the  Nile; 
and  it  noay  be  ri^bt  to  quote  bis  resaons  fot 
thinking  th^t  it  ia  M9%  the  chief  aonrce  of  tbe 
annual  inandatipiw  «Ad  ther^fete  pot  of  HM 
Niln  itsel£  '  About  tix^  summer  solstice^',  he 
sayi^  t  ^he^  the  reins  cease  in  the  fopam 
Boi^  of  aed  ^pon  the^  fiquator,  the  WbitH 
Nile  b^ina  tp  flood*  'From  March  to  the 
autninnal  eijninojc  (Septevibar)  it  contineea 
to  overflow  )t9.  banki  till  k  etteina  ite  grtiatr 
est  maoivtuck*  and  {rom  liiat  time  it  sbriete 
through  the  wi^ter  splatice  (I>Qcembe]7)  tiU 
March.  The  Nile  in  tberelore  fuH  dqring  tbf 
dry  se^^on,  and  tow  dnring  the  rainy  .aeoson 
south  €d,  and  intisMdiately  upon,  theJEqiMltor. 
Tbe  ifiundaiaoniasYncbronoaa  with  the  gpeat 
falls  of  the  Northern  Equatorial  R^jpn% 
whioh  extend  from  July  to, September,  and  ia 
dependont  solely  on  tronieal  rains,  I^t  j« 
therefore  probable  that  tne  true  sonr^^of 
the  ^  Holy  Bbrer  **  will  befound  to  be  a na^ 
work  of  runnels  and  rivulels  «f  soaety  diiuen^ 
sioDs,  filled  by  momoon  torrentsr  9pd  pefy 
bapa  a  little  awollen  by  mel4)ed  enow  on  tbo 
PQitbem  pa^g  bw  ai  the  £a^m  Lnpiw 
Mountains^'  *  ^  In  the  map  appended  to  IL 
BrAu  fioUot^s  voimne,'  CSaplvun  t^orton  addsi 
*  the  lar^  water  tp  the  w^est  of  the  Padonge 
tfibe,  which  oUarly  r^oswts.  the  Nyanaa*  if 
oLade  to  draia  northiwwd^  into  tbe  -Bltti 
Lake,  and  exrentnally  to  swell  tike  mi^n  atftimi 
of  the  White  Biver.  Tbe  detail  snppliqd  hj 
the  £g)iptiau  Expedition,  wbieh  ^boatJiwenlgr 
yean  ago  asconded  the  White  Bivf^  to  ^ 
dl2'  iL  lat,  and  81''  ao'  a,  k>ng«,  and  g^ve  thji 
general  bearing  of  the  river  from  that  point 
to  ita.Bonroe as  ao«lh-easl^.  with  a  distanee  of 
one  .month's  journey  or  from  300  to  31(0 
miles,  wowid  place  tMee(Qtu<^  aowrces  2"*  a.  Ul. 
«m1  96^  K.  long,  or  in  d""  eaatwaffd  of  tbo 
aontherai  omk  of  the  Nyansa  I^ike.  Tbia 
pQi^ion,  would  'Ocoupy  the  northern  sk)|>t  off 
tbe,  Lunar  Motmtmsy  IJbe  ,n|)qper  wateiabed  «if 
tbe  high  rogioa  whose  drfmmatinge^ea  axe 
KiUman4)ikro,  £eni4^  m^d  D^eppgp  SngifV 
tbe  firat  supposed  to  bQ  et  lawt  d4,Q(>0  .feejk 
above  the  loj^el  of  tbe.seiii  and.poaaaequentj^ 
3000  ^r  4000  feet  nbow  tbe  bne  of  perpeterf 
eengelatiop,  and  woqJ4  admirably  op^plauA  tb^ 
two  moat  «)cient  ti)eories  oon^oeming  tbp 
aonrco  of  the  ^hite  Ki^er;  W^i^fi  Wfttiit 
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flies  in  a  snowy  ittfion,  but  its  iniiDcbttioii  is 
lii6  resttit  of  tropical  ndiiB.' 
•  We  haire  litilo  or  no  exact  inforteatioti  tut 
SO  the  amount  and  duration  of  the  raiin^ti  in 
She  region  of  the  Victoria  N^atica^  bat  Cap- 
tain Bpeke  inddentally  sopphes  a  fttct  which 
may  be  thought  to  strongly  corrobortKe  the 
faypotheeris  of  his  former  comTMinioii,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  flooding  of  the  Nile.  The  great 
Tush^rains  or  rivers  whidi  Captain  Speke 
t^rosaed  on  his  rente  to  Mtesa^s  palace  we're, 
lie  WfitB  told  by  the  nati^s,  at  certain  seasons 
to  flooded  that  they  could  not  be  forded,  but, 
ftom  some  unaccountable  cause,  they  were 
always  lowest  when  inost  ndn  fell  in  iTgaUda*; 
-^a  conclusive  proof,  we  think,  that  uie  Vie- 
|96ria  Nyansa  must  receive  its  chief  supply  of 
iNiter  fW>m  the  regions  far  to  the  sOuUi  of  the 
tiquftlor,  and  is  consequently  fullest  at  a  time 
wheti  vei'y  little  rain  falfo  in  the  regions  to 
the  north  ^m  which'  the  Nile  necessarily 
derives  the  larglsst  portion  of  its  flood. 
"  The  periodical  tise'of  the  Nile  is  certainly 
iiot^  in  any  considerable  degree,  owing  to  thie 
neHlng  of  the  snow  on  those  mountains 
•irhich  have  now  been  ascertained  to  exist  at 
^  great  dislance  from  the  £quator  in  Esst- 
em  Intertropical  AfHca ;  for  the  power  of 
the  sun  is  there  so  nearly  equable  throughout 
tile  year  that  it  must  opeMte  in  Applying 
the  slr^uis  which  deseend  fcom  those  monn- 
Iftins  with  nearly  the  same  amount  of  water 
Mall  seasons^  There  hM  been  a  constant 
tradition  that  the  modntaihs  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  head  waters  of  the  Nile  are  cov- 
eped  with  perpetual  snow.  Ptolemy  rcpeat- 
edfy  alludes  to  the  fact  Philostratus  says 
that  *  be  does  not  mean  to  gainsay  the  snows 
of  the  Ethiopians  on  the  hills  of  the  Cata- 
dupi.*f  Bruce  often  heard  of  the  snowy 
tegions  ib  the  vicinity  of  the  Equator.  The 
niissionaries  Rebmaun  and  Krapf  were  the 
flrst  Europeans  who  saw  these  stupendous 
inountains,and  their  ezifllence  has  since  been 
indisputably  estitblished  by  the  partial  ascent 
•f  the-gi^eat  Eilimandjaro  by  the  Baron  Ton 
Deoken.  The  pertinaeity  with  which  the 
fsct  ef  mountains  in  Eartern  Equatorial 
/Africa  t>einfg  crowned  with  perpetual  snow 
btM  been  domed  is  unaccountable.  Unless  it 
4s  now  intended  to  impugn  the  veracity,  or 
to  qucstbn -the  powers  of  scientific  observa- 
tion, of  a  Hanoverian  nobleman  and  officer 
*c/(  high  attainmenSs,  the  qnostion  must  be 
nortsidered  as  settled,  for  there  cannot  re- 
inain  a  scintilla  ef  doubt  in  any  uupre^diced 
mind  on  this  most  interesthig  subject  Why 
tiiere  should  have  been  any  is  not  easy  to 
-^riderstand,  for  the  limH  of  pst^tual 
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is  not  a  mere  ibhclion  of  geograpliical  laU* 
tude  nor  of  mean  annual  temperature.  In 
the  Andes  ^  Quito,  dir^tly  under  the  Equa- 
tor, the  limit  is  16,790'  feet  above  the  sea. 
On  the  southern  declivities  of  the  Himalaya 
the  snow  limit  is  found  at  an  elevation  of 
18,180  feet,  on  the  northern  declivity  at 
16,000  feet  Neither  the  tropics,  nor  even 
the  Equator  itself,  is  the  situation,  as  waa 
long  b^libved  aUd'  taught,  where  the  snow 
limit  attains  its  highest  elevation.  *  The 
phenomenon,*  says  Humboldt,  '  is  an  ex* 
tremely  complicated  one,  and  depends  gene- 
rally on  various  relations  of  temperature, 
moisture,  and  mountain  configaration.  While 
the  snow  line  in  South  America  reaches  a 
heigllt  under  the  Equator  which  eqnals  that 
of  the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc,  and  in  the 
high  lands  of  Mexico,  near  the  northern  tro* 
pics,  in  latitude  19*^  north,  descends  from 
that  by  a  quantity  equal  to  about  960  fbci,  if 
rises  in  the  Southern  tropical  zone  (latitude 
14J®  to  18**  south), '^nd  in  the  western  or 
Chilian  Andes,  2600  fb^t  higher  than  under 
the  Equator,  at  Chimborazo  and  Antisana, 
not  .fkr  from  Quito.** 

Kilimandjaro,  as  seen  by  Dr.  Krapf,  had  a 
dome-like  summit;  but  the  summit  of  Kenia^ 
which  lies  farther  to  the  north,  presents  the 
form  of  a  lofty  roof,  over  which  two  peaks 
arise  like  pillars  or  horns.  These  peaks,  be 
says  he  has  no  doubt,  are  seen  by  the  inha* 
bitants  of  countries  boHering  on  the  north* 
em  latitudes  of  the  Equator ;  and  he  thinka 
tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  waters  whicH 
Kenia  throws  off  to  the  north  run  towards 
the  basin  of  the  ^le.  Baron  von  Deckcn 
has  recently  ascended  Kilimandjaro  to  the 
height  of  nearly  14,000  feet,  and  ascertained 
by  trigonometrical  measurement  that  the 
principal  peak  attains  an  altitude  of  20,095 
feet,  and  the  other  upwards  of  17,000  fiiet. 
The  altitude  thus  determined  being  great! J- 
above  the  limit  of  perpetual  congSation, 
fblly  accounts  for  the  existence  of  perpetual 
snow;  and 'thns  has  been  conclusively  esta- 
blished the  existence  of  a  new  arid  mind 
phenomenon  in  the  physical  geography  of 
Africa.  Tlie  meteorological  obsorvationa 
made  by  Baron  von  Decken  are  Important. 
The  rainy  s<^a^n  in  Eastern  Africa  was  found 
to  commence  in  the  month  of  June,  and  to 
extend  tHrough  July,  August,  and  September, 
but  near  Kilimandjaro  it  extended  over  ten 
months  of  the  year.  Whaitever  may  be  the 
importance  of  these  stupendous  equatorial 
snow-covert  mdnntains,  that  of  Kenia  espe- 
cially, in  the  hydrography  of  the  Nile,  their 
discovery  ferms  one  of  the  g^ographiiiEa!  tt4* 
ompha  oif  the  age.    Rising  m  rival  nu^^ 
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«ot  from  arid  plabs  or  desolate  sierras,  but 
from  a  country  clothed  w^th  the  most  etnbe- 
tant  tropical  vegetation,  they  most  give  to 
tbe  scenery  of  Ibat  part  of  Africa  a  charac- 
ter of  surpassing  magnificence.  , 

The  physical  characteristics  of  tbe  coun- 
tries through  which  the  two  greatest  rivers 
^f  Africa  run,  present  as  marxed  a  contrast 
to  each  other  as  the  populations  which  clus- 
ter on  their  banks.  The  Niger,  equal  in 
magnitude  to  the  Nile,  "flows  through  a  coun- 
tiy  rich  in  the  most  splendid  tropical  vegeta- 
tion^ and  abounding  with  everything  that 
can  conduce  to  the  well-being  of  man,  but 
that  country  has  never  yet  been  occupied 
except  by  savage  tribes,  which  have  remain- 
ed for  ages  in  a  condition  of  brutal  degrada- 
tion. Tlje  cause  of  this  contrast  between, 
the  two  great  rivers  of  Africa  was  simply  the 
direction  of  their  respective  courses.  The 
<ine  flows  into  a  sea  long  the  centre  of  com- 
merce and  civilization  ;  tne  other  into  a  great 
and,  for  ages,  a  lonely  and  unknown  ocean. 

A  spontaneous  civilization  has  arisen  in 
several  parts  of  Eastern  Inteitropical  Africa, 
of  wbicn  not  the  least  interesting  are  those 
native  kingdoms  which  hove  been  discovered 
by  Captain  Speke  and  his  gallant  companion. 
There  agriculture  has  made  respectable  pro- 
.gresa;  some  rude  essays  have  been  attempt- 
ed in  the  arts  ;  and  even  manners  have 
acquired  a  certain  refinement  It  is  a  me- 
lancholy consideration  that  the  only  inter- 
tourse  which  these  primitive  nations  have 
yet  had  with  the  civilized  world  has  tended 
rather  to  depress  than  to  raise  them  in  the 
*cale  of  existence.  There,  as  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  civilized  man  has  introduced  the 
acourge  of  the  Afripan  race.  In  the  west  of 
Africa  it  is  the  European  who  has  brought 
slavery  in  Lis  train ;  in  the  East  it  is  the 
Arab  who  has  still  fhrther  debased  and  de- 
mded  the  indigenous  native  of  the  soil. 
ihere,^  as  in  the  West,  the  stimulus  imparted 
to  nati^se  wars,  by  conferring  a  money  value 
on  m$iOj  Las  opened  a  vast  slave  market,  of 
which  the  frequenters  and  best  customers 
are  the  subjects  of  civilized  states.  This 
infamons  '  institution'  has,  in  Eastehi  Africa 
as  elsewhere,  enslaved  not  only  the  body, 
hot  the  soul.  It  has  subverted  the  very 
foundation  of  human  character  by  destroy- 
ing even  the  consciousness  of  natural  inde- 
pendence ;  for,  with  a  touching  but  pervert- 
ed sense  of  justice,  the  slave  considers  that 
he  would  be  acting  dishonestly,  after  having 
been  bought,  if  he  should  run  away  from  his 
master,  because  he  would  thus  bring  on  him 
pecuniary  loss,*     Hiis  humble  acquiescence 
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in  th^'gTeiteM''wi<ong%4il<A  mm.  hint  mmr 
inflicted  on  man  is  ii  proof  %ow  completely 
slaveiT  has  benumbed  the  moral  faonltieB 
and  darkened  the  reason  of  its  Victims  in 
Eastern  Africa ;  for  in  physical  strength,  -m 
in  nnmbers,  they  are  00  superior  to  their 
masters  t^at,, should  the;^  reeolve  to  rebel, 
they  might  scatter  them  as  chaff  before  the 
wind  «nd  «weep  them  from  the  i)H)6  q(  tbe 
jmrth.  >  T 

It  will  be  Inferred  from  the  foregoing  re- 
marks that  we  still  entertain  a-donbt  whetlwr 
the  great  geographical  enigma  of  ages  baa 
yet  been  satisfactorily  resolved.  On  the  re- 
turn of  Oaptains  Speke  and  Grant  to  tiieir 
native  land,  there  was  a  general  and  perhaps 
t6o  hasty  a  disposition  to  -accept  all  tne  eocu- 
elusions  at  which  they  bad  ihemsolf«s  ar- 
rived. There  are,  as  we  have  shown,  several 
important  geographical  and  hydrographical 
questions  to  be  determined  before  an  unhest- 
tating  acquiescence  can  be  acoorded  to  (he 
statement  of  Captain  Speke  that  in  18£8  hb 
found  <  the  top  head  of  the  Nile  at  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,'*  or  before 
we  can  accept  as  an  established  geograpbioi|l 
hct  that  the  river  which  issuea  from  it  n 
indeed  the  grea^  stream  whose  sources  have 
bafiSed  the  curiosity  of  mankind  fW>m  Um 
remotest  period  of  history. 

The  personal  adventures  of  Captain  Speke 
necessarily  constitute  the  promineBit  foatoree 
of  his  Journal,  and  they  may  seem  perhapB 
to  throw  the  services  of  his  coadjutor  and 
companion  somewhat  into  Um  ehade;  bat  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  folly 
recognises  the  assistance  which  he  derived 
from  his  companion  whebever  illness  did'  net 
deprive  him  of  his  services.  OaptMfin  Qmnt 
contributed,  as  may  be  seen,  largely  to  the 
illustrations  which  adorn  the  Journal;  and 
he  has  not  only  enriched  the  science  of  bota^ 
ny  by  his  researches,  but  the  Museam  of  Kew 
by  a  large  collection  of  previously  unknown 
plants  ;  and  he  may  be  assured  that  hie 
countrymen  recognise  no  less  in  himself  than 
in  his  companion  those  great  and  sterling 
qualities  which  make  the.  British  officer  an 
impersonation  of  all  that  is  daring  and  de- . 
voted  in  the'  service  either  of  soienoe  or  of 
the  State. 

The  services  which  the  explorer  rende^  to 
mankind  are  not,  however,  confined  to  tbe 
world  of  science.  In  bringing  to  the  know- 
ledge of  civilized  nations .  ootemunitiee  ikud 
very  existence  of  which  was  previously  un- 
dreamed of,  he  makes  them  objeeta  of  inte- 
rest, and  they  become  tbe  subjects  of  bene- 
volent exertion.  By  biin^ag  to  tight  the 
resonrees  of   vast    and  hitherto  unknown 
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fXMDtci6^  b»  (rai{^  t»onimero«--Ui«  irore 
harbinger  ot  ^&wition-r4n>\o  legioi^  which 
would  otherwise  reanan  pormOT6nt,ly  ahxoad- 
ed  in  dftrkoeas ;  he  communicafteft  Mi  impobe 
sever  to  he  atreeted  until  it  hea  acQomj^liahed 
Ae  work  to  which  it  is  uiicoDacionslj  set, 
jmd  thus  hecomet  the  secondary  instniment 
ioT  impartifig  the  blessiiifs  of  purer  morals 
aodapnrer  ftith  to  wjUiOQs  of  the  hunap 
race.  The  countries  recently  visited,  it  may 
be  almost  a«id  discovered,  bj  Captain  Spcke 
and  his  companion,  are  even  now  attracticg 
Ihe  attention  of  the  Power  most  interested 
hi  iheir  fhtore.  His  Highness  the  Viceroy 
t>f  Egn>t  hm  already  dispatched  a  considera- 
ble military  foroe  to  Khartnm,  as  a  reinforce- 
nent  to  the  troops  now  stationed  there ;  and 
■he  has  annonnced  bisdeteimination  not  only 
Irmly  to  establish  his  authority  in  those  re- 
ODote  distriote  which  border  on  the  Upper 
Nile,  but  to  stippress  the  slave  trade,  in 
whidi  even  his  own  officers,  removed  from 
4he  snnreillaBce  of  their  government,  are  sns- 
-peoted  of  being  largely  engaged.  For  this 
purpose  he  is  about  toestabhshariver  police, 
prof  ided  with  swift  and  well-armed  galleys, 
which  will  patrol  the  Nile  as  far  as  it  ma?  be 
fonnd  navigable,  for  the  purpose  of  boarding 
anspioioos  vetoels,  and  of  libOTating  any  slaves 
which  ^may  be  foi^d  in  them.  A  railway, 
«iid  the  tel^n^h  wire,  to  t^  extended  to 
Ehartom,  wiU  speedily  Mow ;  and  we  may 
•expect  that  even  Oondokoro  will  at  no  dis- 
tant day  be  thus  connected  with  the  capitiEd 
of  Egypt  Faoilities  for  approaching  the 
ffreat  fertile  regions  of  ^uatorial  Africa  will 
wen  have  been  so  greidly  increased,  that 
many  yearn  oaqnot  elapse  before  their  valua- 
-Ue  prodasts  will  be  accessible  to  commerce, 
a^  Ifae  co«mtries  to  which  Captain  Spehe 
hm  iiltrodooed  aa  will  be  r^^arly  supplied 
with  IkNTopean  mann&c^nres.  Tbeir  rulers, 
eaHghteBod  hit  communication  with  flun^pe, 
will  in  time  aiscaid  their  savage  vices  and 
anpentition^  and  enfpraft  on  the  native  stock 
0^  an  imperfect  civilization  the  humanities 
and  perh^  the  religion  of  Europe,  The 
novel  and  sarpiisiqg  articlee  which  have 
been  presented  to  them  have  ^upired  them 
with  an  inteiife  desire  for  trade,  and  for  a 
regular  intercourse  with  England.  It  is  far 
from  nnhheljT  that,  toged»er  wkh  the  oom- 
modities  of  Uganda  and  Karagu^,  we  ma^ 
wm^  dw  receive  a  ccpsignment  of  black 
^noes  mr  the  purpose  qf  being  instructed 
-m  the  wisdom  of  the  iUuiitrious  visitors,  by 
whose  immeasurable  saperiority  tbeir  fathers 
had  been  so  deeply  impressed,^  The  great 
adiievement  of  Oap^in  Speke  and  hie  com- 

*  This  wkh  was  SKpusnd  both  by  Uie  Kings  of 
Uganda  and  Karagnl. 


paoion  will  thus  have  accomplished  a  fisr 
more<  important  object  than  the  solution  <^ 
^  ge<^graphica!  problem,  however  interesting  j 
and  whatever  may  bo  the  scientific  resuita 
of  future  explorations  in  the  basin  of  the 
Nile,  they  cannot  deprive  them  of  the  ^me 
of  having  been  the  first  Europeans  to  pene- 
trate those  mysterious  regions,  and  of  havio^p 
successfully  forced  their  way  through  savage 
tribes  and  tbe  obstmctions  often  opposed  xi> 
theii^  progress  by  barbarian  kings,  with  that 
true  ipritish  courage  and  perseverance  to 
which  no  travellers  who  have  ever  faced  tfaf 
perils  of  African  discovery  can  more  ^ostlj 
and  honourably  Ii^  claim. 
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WrrHiir  the  last  few  years  the  art  of  war  baa 
in  this  country  advanced  with  great  ramdity. 
At  Sebastopol  our  guns  consisted  mainly  of 
18-pounder8  and  32-p6under8.  There  were 
but  seven  68-pounders  used  at  the  siege,  and 
two  of  these  were  borrowed  by  the  French. 
The  comparative  failure  of  such  guns  eicited 
the  inventive  bculty  of  tbe  nation  and  inaugu- 
rated a  new  era  in  tbe  history  of  artillery. 
Schemes  of  offence  and  counter-schemes  of 
defence  have  ever  since  foBowed  each  other 
in  jouick  succession. 

The  general  substitution  of  the  rifle  in  Eu- 
ropean armies  for  the  erratic  and  short- ranged 
old  musket,  first  rendered  computsoiy  the 
adoption  of  rifled  artillery,  in  ord^r  that  the 
latter  might  with  respect  to  small  arms  main- 
tain the  same  relative  superiority  as  hereto- 
fore. In  the  field  it  is  obvioqs  that  if  the 
small  exceed  the  large  weapon  in  precision 
and  range,  artillery  in  the  majority  of  ctaes 
would  be  useless,  as  the  gunners  would  inevi- 
tablv  be  destroyed  by  the  bullets  of  riflemen 
fired  at  distances  beyond  the  reach  of  round 
shot  In  siege  and  naval  operations  rifled 
guns  have  also  become  a  necessity,  partly  for 
Uie  same  reason,  but  chiefly  in  coasequenoe 
of  the  ioherent  advantages  of  rifled  artillery. 

Accuracy  of  fire  andlong  rang^i  eoqple4 
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witb    4ffici6ncy— qnklities   eharacterfctic  <A 
riflej  gntad— are  so  m^tiifitetTj  )iiip6H»Dt  in 
aitiDerv,  &at  no  srgament  is  neeaed  to  en- 
ferce  this  proposition.    Bfattlieso  adyantages 
eannot  be  secured  wit&ont  inyolving  asacrmce 
of  simplicity  in  the  constmction  of  tbe  gun^ 
and  at  tbe  same  time  necessitating  greatef 
manipulative  ddU  on  the  part  of  the  gunner. 
Whatever  the  nature  of  the  rifle,  whether 
muxzle  or  breech-loaditig,  this  mnst  be  con- 
ceded.    Moreover,  a  rifled  gun  has  to  endure 
a  mudi  greater  strain,  and  must,  consequent^ 
h,  be  made  much  stronger  than  a  smooth- 
bore ;  and  an  increase  of  strei^gth  entails  am 
nierease  in  the  cost  of  production.    The  rifled 
flun  discharges  elongated  shot  of  variable 
fei^tb,  wbich  must  be  set  in  rapid  rotation 
before  leaving  the  muzzle,  and  this  cannot  be 
effected  without  iticreased  (Hcfion  and  a  cor- 
le^ndine  expenditure  of  fbrce ;  whereav 
Ae  smoom-bore  delivers  only  spherical  pro- 
jectiles   unaccompanied   with   any  sensible 
amount  of  friction.    The  initial  velocity  of 
&e  shot  of  the  rifled  gun  flred  with  the  usual 
ind  smaller  charges  of  powder  is  about  1200 
feet  per  second,  while  tiiat  of  the  smooth-bore 
«  about  1600  feet  per  second ;  but  the  velo- 
city of  the  fbrmer  decreases  in  a  much  in- 
ferior ratio  to  that  of  the  latter,  which  is  ac- 
^tyrdingly  speedily  distanced  by  the  rifled 
Aot     Moreover,  the  line  of  flighty  or,  as  it 
■  technically  termed,  the  trajectory,  of  a 
rifled  enn  is  much  less  curved  than  that  of  a 
ttnooth-bore,  and  thui  is  a  point  of  import- 
ance, inasmuch  as  the  efficiency  of  a  shot 
depends  greatfy  Upon  the  directness  of  its 
course.    &e  initial  velocity  of  the  rifled  shot 
with  its  smaller  proportfenate  charge  of  pow- 
der being,  as  We  have  said,  less  tbitn  that  of 
Ae  spherical  shot,  it  ha^  been  assumed  that 
even  with  equal  chargis  the  round  shot  woiild 
have  the  advantage  m  velocity  owing  to  the 
fccifitjof  itftiBxit  from  the  smooth-bore  bar- 
1^    The  topetior  vUi  tfwa  of  the  round  shot 
ii  stiH  fre<|Ucmt{y  urged.    This  assumption  is, 
howler,  erroneous.    Fired  with  charges  in 
Ae  same  proportion  relatrvely  to  the  shot, 
Oe  rifled  jgun  projects  its  shot  with  at  least 
e^nd  initial  velocity,  as  coucldsivelv  demon- 
strated by  experiments  at  Woolwich   and 
flboebmryi^ees.    While  in  the  sttiooth-bore 
Aere  ia  considerable  windiage,  or  in  other 
l^ords,  much  gtk  escapes  roilnd  the  loose^fit- 
thgdiot;  in  tbe  ilflecf  gui^  the  windi^e  is 
in  a  grea^r  or  less  degree  suppressed,  and 
fN  uaiid  the  fbrce  of  tlie  powder  u  more 
eompletehr  utilized.    Hence  it  appears  that 
lUed  artmery  has  not  only  vastly  tne  advan- 
itga  ot^  smooth-bores  at  long  ranges,  but 
tbat  eve*  at  cloae  oparters  it  may  be  easily 
leered  eqaiany  elective.    It  is  eztren^ely 
iopor^ot  mitt'  ate  takteHeu  notions  which 


jf^ail  in  the  pubKe  mhid'  oir  ttis  sabjbct 
should  be  eorrectedi — notions  which,  havia 
been  sednlously  propagated  by  those  whose 
experience  has  been  restricted  to  smootb- 
bores. 

Every  civilized  nation  has  dkopted  rifled 
ordnance  for  the  fleld,  but  none  nas  as  yei 
committed  itself  exclusively  to  rifled  heavy 
guui.    This  hoi  would  fbrnish  a  (brmidable 
argument  against  the  superiority  oktimed  ior 
heavy  rifled  ordnance,  were  it  not  reasonahto 
to  suppose  that  it  may  hah^e  arisen  fVom  wipt 
of  iibihtyto  construct  large  rifled  guns  of  so^ 
flcient  strength  and  endnrance.    l^e  great 
questmn  in  heavy  rifled  ordnance  is  how  U^ 
produce  guns  possessing  these  essMitti^  qoM* 
ties,  and  to  this  tiie  particular  m^od  of- 
lifling  and  of  loading  is  altogether,  mibofdi* 
nate.    We  ought,  therefore,  in  the  flrst  place; 
to  consider  ihe  various  moikis  of  cOnstmctiom 
which  havebeenof  late  proposed  wiUi  a  view 
to  the  solution  of  this  great  problem. 
*   We  fliay  remind  our  readers  that  Ae  most 
ancient    guns   were    made   exelaaiveli|r   «f 
wrought-iron,  on  what  is  termed  Ae  ^  built* 
up  ^  system.    They  were  Oomposed  eif  longU 
tndinal  bars  fitted  together  and  irmly  braced 
wiA  external  rings  or  hoops  of  iron,    hi 
Aose  days  wrought-iron  couki  not  hsrve  been 
empl<wed  in  any  other  manner,  as  nsachinery; 
suitable  for  lai^  forgings  did  not  then  emtr 
The  most  familiar  example  of  a  gun  of  Aia 
description  is  Ae  famous  Mons  Meg,  now  a^ 
Edinburgh.    The  legendary  history  of  thii 
gun  is  curious.    It  is  said  to  have  been  mad* 
by  a  blacksmiA  called  McEin.  out  of  bars  ol 
iron  contributed  by  the  people  of  Kirkeud« 
bright,  during  Ae  siege  by  James  II.,  in 
1455,  of  Threave  Castle,  the  last  stronghold 
of  Ae  Douglas  fomily.    Mr.  Mallet,*  x^uoAig 
*  The  Stotistica*  Account  of  Scotland,'  informs* 
us  Aat  *  its  weight  was  6|  ton^  and  ita  cali- 
bre 1^  inches ;  Ae  charge  of  powder  was  a 
peck;  and  in  a  short  time  the  garHs6n  tniu 
rendered.'     We  are  farther  told  that  tlie 
name  *  Meg'  was  derived  from  McKin's  wifey 
/whose  voice  was  said  to  i4val  Aat  of  her 
namesake.'    Mons  Meg  was  a  gtm  of  a  caili*^ 
bre  far  eseceeding  any  known  in  our  own  daj^; 
Sb  also  the  Ketnf^rlicks  of  tbe  DairdiHipllet' 
reached  the  enormous  calibre  of  26  inchosi 
These  ancient  guns  were,  in  fatft^  speciaUy' 
designed  of  Aiis  great  capacity  in  oider  Aat 
Aey  might  carry  rough   masses  of  stone^r 
slowly  projected  by  inefficient  charges  of  fbe* 
ble  powder.    No  sooner  was  the  <}Uality  ol 
Ab  powder  improved,  and  the  ^se  of  cast* 
iron  shot  estaUisb^d,  th^n  Aese  wrought-iran 
gnui  wsre  lound  no  longer  safe  {  and  by  tbe 
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cmd  U  the  fifteonUi  tanUffy,  acoordiQg  to  Mi. 
Mallet,  they  fell  wbolly.inio  disuse. 

Next  in  ordet  oame  cast  gu^s^  composed  of 
ike  alloy  of  copper  ainl  tin  called  gun-metal 
— a  variety  of  bronze  now  commonly  but 
drrbneously  designated  brasa.  Bronze  guns 
SDeedUy  became  general.  The  reduction  in 
tne  calibre  and  size  of  guns  increased  tbe 
ftunlitiea  for  using  that  metal,  the  casting  of 
which  dates  from  remote  antiquity.  Its 
ttfoghness  and  tenacity  rendered  it  in  every 
way  suitable  for  Uie  requirements  of  that 
day ;  and,  indeed,  at  tbe  present  time  the 
ft^d  artillery  of  £urope  is  ror  the  most  part 
oomposed  of  this  alloy.  It  was  used  in  the 
oottstruction  of  the  lai^est  ^uns  y  for  the  cost 
df  wrought  iron,  and  tne  difficulty  of  its  mar 
nnfactore,  were  then  much  greater  than  at 

r»sent  The  history  of  cast-iron  ordnance 
involved  in  some  obscurity,  but  the  first 
English  guniof  this  materii^  are  stated  to 
have  been  (bunded  in  Sussex,  in  the  sixteenth 
oantary.*  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether 
tbe  art  was  not  imported  from  the  Contiu'ent. 
The  cast-iron  of  early  times,  smdted  with 
oharooai,  was*  £Eir  more  suitable  for  artillery 
than  much  of  the  oasViron  now  smelted  with 
ooke.  There  is  no  metal  which  is  subject  to 
greater  vak-iation,  both  in  its  chemical  com- 
position and  its  mechanical  properties,  than 
ca6t4ron.  As  an  illustration  of  this  ^t  we 
may  refer  to  die  mortars  captured  at  Bo- 
martund,  the  iron  of  which  was  smelted  by 
the  Russians  with  charcoal,  and  to  our  owp 
wortars  which  so  strikingly  failed  at  Swea- 
horg.  Under  all  circumstances  cast-iron  is. 
essentialfy  a  brittle  material ;  and  it  is  hardly 
oouceivable  that  any  persons  practically  ac- 
quainted with  its  properties  and  those  of 
wrought-iron  would  recommend  it  as  a  mate: 
rial  for  cannon,  if  they  could  construct  solid 
and  durable  guns  of  the  latter  metal,  and 
were  able  to  bear  the  additional  expense 
therein  involved.  We  remember  to  have 
seen  «  jcast-iron  h^h-pressure  steam-boiler, 
bttt  who  now  would  dream  of  such  an  appli- 
ealion  of  that  untrustworthy  metal,  wLich 
Oaptain  Jemingharo,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Cooimlttee  on  Ordnance,  has  so  naively 
oompai^  to  crockery  f  Guns  of  cast-iron 
borst  witiiout  wamioff)  scattering  hi^e  angu- 
lar fragments  of  metal  far  and  wide ;  wheiias 
gans  of  wronght-iron  generally  give  timely 
notice  of  their  approaching  failure,  and^ 
when  they  do  burst,  are  oomipanitively  harm* 
less.  Howeirer  carefully  tne '  founding  of 
oast-iron  may  be  ooaducted^  flaws  in  the  in- 
terior will  occasiotially  exist^  which  we  have 
no  means  of  detecting  ;  whilst  in  a  wrought- 

*  liQwer^  'CoatribntioDs  to  literaturs.*    Loa- 


iron  gun,  built cp  piecenoeal,  we  ca».be  aur^. 
of  tbe  soundness  of  the  metal  at  every  step. 
We  do  not  pretend  that  cast-iron  guns  have 
not  renderea  naest  efficient  service^  and  givea 
evidence  of  great  powers  of  endurance,  but 
we  do  maintain  that  there  is  ne  cemparison 
between  these  varieties  of  iron  with  respect 
to  their  suitableness  for  artillery,  especially  in 
the  case  of  rifled  cannon,,  which,  as  we  havo^ 
stated,  are  subjected  to  a  mueh  greater  straia- 
than  smooth  bores. 

But  this  conclusion  in  favour  of  wrought- 
iron  guns  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  tney 
can  be  manufactured  with  the  requisite  souna- 
ness  and  solidity.  Such  guns  have  beei^ 
manufactured  on  two  principles,  viz.,  by 
forging  in  one  piece,  and  by  building  up  id 
several  pieces.  The  most  effective  forged 
guns  have  been  made  at  the  Mersey  Steel 
Compauy's  Works,  under  the  able  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  W.  Clay,  than  whom  no  one 
has  attained  greater  skill  in  the  art  Such 
guns  may  be  constructed  out  of  either  a  $oli<t 
or  out  of  a  hollow  forging.  The  *  Horsfalt 
gun '  was  made  on  the  first  system,  and  the 
*  Prince  Alfred  gun  ^  on  the  other;  but>  not- 
withstanding our  present  facilities  for  work- 
ing huge  masses  of  iron  under  the  hammer^ 
great  difficulties  have  to  be  encountered.. 
The  metal  must  be  repeatedly  exposed  to  a 
high  temperature,  a  condition  favourable  to 
the  development  of  a  largely  crystalline 
structure  in  the  interior;  ana  it  may  be 
shown  that  such  a  structure  is  injurious  to 
the  tenacity  of  the  met^,  for,  catens  paribus^ 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  sui faces  of 
the  crystals  will  be  the  &cility.  of  fracture.. 
Although  hammering  may  tend  in  great 
measure  to  counteract  this  defect  by  disturb- 
ing the  action  of  the  crystalline  forces,  yet  ik 
the  case  of  large  masse^the  interior  must  re^ 
main  for  a  much  louder  time  at  a  much 
higher  temperature  than  the  exterior,  and^ 
when  the  latter  has  cooled  down  to  a  certain 
degree,  it  would  be  rendered  more  or  lesa 
hard  and  brittle  by  continued  hanunering.. 
This  it  is  which  constitutes  the  essential  and 
inherent  difficulty  in  manipulating  large  thick 
masses  of  irpn  under  the  hammer.  More- 
over, it  is  impoefiible  to  ensure  absolute 
soundness  of  weld  in  every  part  In  hollow 
forgings  there  will  be  probably  less  difficulty 
from  these  causes,  for  the  obvious  reasona 
that  there  will  not  be  the  same  difference  ia 
temperature  in  different  parts  of  the  mass;, 
that  the  interposed  cinder,  which  wherever  it 
occurs  will  occasion  unsouudness  of  weld,, 
noiay  be  more  perfectly  extruded ;  and  that 
the  blows  of  the  hammer  will  operate  more, 
uniformly  throughout 

Of  late  we  have  heard  much  of  the  appli- 
cability of  Aeel  to  artillery.    This  mctal^ 
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being  taabU  ni  tfiipgratmat  kttaiadbl«  1b 
•or  turaaod^,  may  be  fotuKled  like  oaatrinuit 
and  aceordiDgly  gobs  of  castrftteel  have  r^ 
eently  been  pitodn^ed^  eqpeoialij  bj  Eropp,  of 
Ssaen.  Steely  io  s  ohemiotl  po^nt  of  ykm, 
approximates  to  cast-iroDy  aod  has  been 
actnally  classffied  as  such  by  Karsten,  the 
H^rent  Gorman  metallurgist  But  steel  cast* 
mg%  in  order  to  acquire  the  necessary  degree 
ef  tenacity,  most  in  etery  case  be  sohjected 
to  the  process  of  hammering;  and  then  in 
large  castings  the  same  difficnlties  arise, 
thoagh  in  a  less  deme,  as  in  the  case  of 
wronght-iron,  with  the  exception  thai  ibere 
is  ne  cinder  to  be  expelled.  <  As  steel,  tfter 
hammering,  is  greatiy  snperior.k  tenacity  to 
wron^ht-iron,  it  has  been  recommended  as 
eqpeeiaUy  adapted  for  ordnance*  It  should, 
however,  be  borne  in  omd  that  tenacity-^ 
that  ifi,  the  power  of  resisling  raptare — ris 
always  determined  experimentally  by  the 
aradual  application  of  the  rnptnring  foroe. 
It  by  no  means  follows  that  ue  teaaeity  of 
steel  irill  be  the  same  when  the  rnptnring 
force  is  suddenly  applied,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  ex:ploeion  of  ganpowder.  This  is  a  point 
which  can  only  be  satis^ietorily  determined 
by  ^periments  npoa  steel  snins  themselves. 
The  casting  of  stc^  in  bi^  hlocks,  free  feom 
earities,  is  attended  with  great  diflBciiHyt 
which  as  yet  few,  if  any  mannfaotarers,  have 
been  able  successfully  ajid  naiformly  to  overw 
come,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  cast-iron,  we  have 
BO  means  of  discovering  internal  flaws.  If 
eavities  exist,  they  .may  be,  indeed,  apparently 
obliterated  under  the  hammer,  but  never 
without  leaving  the  parts  in  which  tiiey 
occor  nnsound,  as  the  oontigootn  snrfacea  of 
these  cavities  cannot  be  wekled  together  ex- 
cept at  a  temperatofe  too  hidb  lor  working 
the  metal  in  large  masses  under  the  hammer^ 
Steel  may  be  properly  termed  a  capricious 
material,  and  workers  in  that  metal  of  the 
laig^  expericDoe  cannot  always  ensare  nnj- 
formity  in  Its  ^^ality^  even  when  treated 
B^er  seemingly  identical  conditions.  We 
■Hi^^  be  carefiU  not  to  be  misled  by  the  sno- 
eeseAil  performances  of  a  few  steel  gvms;  we 
shoold  act  wisely  in  Defusing  to  place  implicit 
tuth  in  such  guns  until  we  have  the  assuzaaee 
that  they  can  be  produced  with  much  mote 
aqnaKty  in  the  metal  than  at' present  appears 
to  be  possible.  It  is  .time  that  Ejmpp  has 
produced  a  few  steel  guns  of  large  dimen- 
sions.  One  of  these,  a  9-inch  gun,  has  been 
lately  tested  by  tke  Bnsiian  Government, 
and  exhibited  some  endtrranee  before  the  dis- 
eoverr  of  a  flaw.  A  similar  gun,  however, 
supplied  more  recently  by  the  .same  firm  to 
die  same  Government^  burst  upon  trial  into  a 
r  thousand  pieces ;  nor  did-  the  closest  exami- 
Htm  «f  ita  |ragiikfittt»..affi^d,a(»y.expla»»-. 


tioh  ol  the  ^ftuioTe,  widch  must,  be  attributed 
solely  to  .the  intrimio  uncertainty  of  tk\§ 
capricious  and  costly  metal. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  preceding 
remarks  with  regard  to  oait-iron,  wrdngbt^ 
iron,  and  steel,  are  intended  to  apply  only  to 
ffuns  entirely  composed  of  one  or  other  of 
Uiese  materials  ns^d  in  mass.  We  have  yet  * 
to  consider  what  results  have  been  attained 
by  the'  employment  of  the  same  materials 
when  bailt  up. piecemeal,  and  used  in  combi* 
nation  in  the  construction  of  ordnance.  la 
order  to. meet  the  inereased  requirements  of 
rifled  artillery,  it  has  been  attempted  to  Ms^ 
ploy  WTought-iron  in  combination  with  cast-- 
iron; that  is  to  say,  to  strenetfaen  oast-von 
barrels  with  rings  of  wTonjpit«-iron.  Thfa 
plan  recommends  itself  by  the  fiiciiity  witli 
which  it  may  be  effected,  and  as  affoniiog  a 
rei^y  and  cheap  means  of  Utilizing  existing 
cast-iron  ordnance.  The  French,  the  Spankh; 
and  the  Amerioaa  Govemmetits,  have  aU 
adopted  the  plan.  It  has  also  been  exten* 
sively  tried  in  this  country*  Prom  the  Re* 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Ordnance  we  leans 
that  late  in  1869  the  War  Department,  ai 
the  request  of  the  Admiralty,  ordered  not 
fewer  than  three  hundred  cast-iron  guns  to 
bo  thus  strengthened,  and  that  they  were 
induced  to  take  this  step  from  the  receipt  of 
confidential  information  that  the  French  wem 
engaged  in  arming  their  ships  with  shnilai^ 
gunsw  It  was  soon  found  that  no  advaatago 
was  to  be  gained  by  this  plati^  The  compa^ 
rative  experiments^with  hooped  and  unhooped 
ffuns  showed  that  <in  some  instances  the  um 
hooped  guns  resisted  the  severest  t^Ubs,  "while 
in  others  the  cast-iron  barrels  broke  up  with<» 
out  injury  to  their  external  casings  of  wrought 
iron.  In  spite  of  these  conclusive  results 
certain  guns,  which  appear  to  have  been 
manufactured  on  precisely  the  same  system, 
on  behalf  of  Cq^in  Blakely,  have  been 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  pnbliec 
Captain  Blakely,  bowevet,'maintaim  thatth^ 
gnns  designated  by  his  name,  although  they 
are,  like  those  already  mentioned,  nothing 
BK>ffe  than  hooped  cast-iron  gnnsy  are  hooped 
upon  a  principle  which  he  professes  to  have 
dttoovered,  and  which  he  has  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  patent.  The  principle  is  that  the 
hoops  are  put  on  with  ^tension.'  To  t^ 
word  '  tension'  we  are  unable  to  attach  anjr 
other  nieaning  than  the  common  EngHstt 
expression  *  in  a  tight  state.'  It  is  diffioali  te 
conceive  how  a  hoop  could  be  of  the  least 
use  in  artillery,  or  for  any  other  porposck 
except  when  tight  The  longitudinal  bars  or 
ancient  guns  were  only  kept  tofl;etber  by  the 
tightness  of  their  hoops.  It  is  mcomprehenr 
\  sible  why  Captain  Blakely  sHoiild  have  dis- 
^  claimed  that  part  of  his.  pa^QAt  relating  Jbe  yio 
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fttd  of  hoops;  Hud  joi  hiii^e  raieiirod  tohim- 
•^  the  exclusive  i%ht  of  af^ljitig  hoops  ia 
the  only  way  in  whieh  a  hoop  can  he  of  the 
}eadt  serrioe.  If  Ca{>taifi  Biakdy  had  em- 
ployed the  simple  wot6,  ^tightf  inttead  of 
*  teBsion/  he  would  probably  have  undeceived 
himsdf  as  to  the  true  Datore  of  his  sapposed 
discovery*  Althoogh  Oaptain  Bktely's 
earlier  gans  Were  of  cast-iron  tightly  hooped 
with  wrought-iroD,  his  Isst  gans  are  of  castt- 
ivOB  tightly  hooped  with  stc^'.  Foot  204od 
guns  recently  tried  at  the  Woolwich  proof* 
wtt  were  of  this  coMtrndaon.  T%ree  of 
thfsm  fired  two  roands  eath  with  shot  ave- 
raging 532^  lbs.  in  weighty  and  charges  of 
6^  lbs.  of  powder  in  cartridges  so  elongated 
m  10  rednce  greatly  the  strain  6n  the  gai»» 
as  shown  by  the  loi^  initial  velocity  attained, 
jutfn^ly,  900  feiet  p(^  second*  Nor  did  the 
shot  take  the  riiiagr  wherebr)r  the  strain  was. 
slill  farUier  lessened.  KeVertbelesB,  the  &>orth 
gun  yielded  to  the  ftfet  roond  with  the  sftme 
oblige,  and  split  its  Aeel  casing.  The  change 
in  the  material  of  the  ho(^  doos  not,  there- 
fore, seem  t&  produce  any  sti^iking  resalt; 
Captain  Blakely  hai^  an  exalted  notion  of  th^ 
vahi0  of  hie  allcffed  discovery.  In  a  pub* 
lished  letter,  whi^  he  addressed  to  the  late 
Lord  Herb^  thea  Secretary  iot  War,  he 
l^nctudes  by  sayings  *It  remabs  for  yon, 
Sir,  to  decide  what  the  ooaatnr  shall  do  for 
Hie ;  I  can  thank  my  God  that  He  has  enabled 
me  to  do  my  dttty  to  it.'*  Wo  are,  how- 
ever,  not  likely  to  hear  nnich  aoHMre  of  Ci^ 
tain  Blakely ;  for  he  has  recently  expressed 
himself  as  ibUows:  'Since  1861  my  senti- 
ments. Imvc  chttBged.  I  have  been.w^ 
tueated  abroad^  ill-treated  here ;  and  in  future 
any  skill  I  may  postess  shall  be  at  the  service 
of  those  #ho  have  acted  fairly  by  me,  in  pre* 
fereAce  to  this  Oovemment,  whUh  haa  for- 
fnttd  all  dmm  to  my  conMerution  ff 

llr.  WhitwOrth  has  endeavoured  to  use 
whMg)it-iren  and  steei  in  combination,  his  ex- 
peiience  el  cas^iroa  having  been  most  xtnfBr 
veurabletethat  metal  as  applicaUe  to  the  eon- 
s|irttCtioQ  ol  guns  rifled  on  the  pelygosal 
lystem*  His  first  three  heavy  guns  were  of 
east-iron,  and  burst  early  in  trial,  and  Mr. 
Whituforth  in  his  evidence  before  the  Com*- 
mittee  on  Oi<dnaDoe  stated  'that  eastirottf 
wliB  itti  improper  material.'^  Mr.  Whitr 
wokrth's  (bird  heavy  gun:  was  an  SO^under 
brtech-loader,  proau<^  towards  the  end  of 
161;^  It  was  coihpMed  of  a  barrel  of  ^  mild' 
itael — sometimes  called  homogeneous  metal 
--•-strengtheeed  with  hoops  of  wroiigh!t*iroB» 
The  banrel,  however^  of  tnis  gun  ^litinrlMl 


,  *  A  Letter  tiom  Qmpt^  Bhtkel/p  Ao^    Londoo. 
Rideway,  1869,  p<  16. 
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after  aa  ekiduraae^  of  between  iO  kvA  tO 
roands  with  modemte  charges.  8o  alao  Amt 
steel  bairrel  of  Mr.  WhitwortVs  nen  heavy 
guBi  a  70-p6uD^,  which  had  been  i^koilktW 
strengiibened  with  wrought-irbn  hoops^  spht 
nnd^r  its  castng  at  ph>of.  The  only  otW 
gdn — a  ^0*pDunder-^f  thi^  coiMtmction  pto^ 
daced  hf  Mr.  Whitwovth  has  endured  2tl 
roundb  with  moderate  chai]^  wfthootfcikire^ 
but  hais  nei^er  been  fired  a^ost  iron-phited 
targets.  Mr.  Whitwevth  new  <iHsa|>pt-oveft  of 
this  method  of  oenstnietion^  and  he  informedf 
the  Committee  *  on  Ordtmnce  that  he  was 
makhig^  guns  at  his  works  at  Manchester 
composed  of  a  tiiper  steel  tub^,  cased  witk 
steel  rings,  loroed  over  it,  bnt  not  latend^ 
welded  together.  BoebessiVe  layers  of  nngn 
are  sopetimpesed  bntit  &d  ne(^toaty  thidtw 
ness  of  mefiil  is  aktaiDed,  and  the  hft^eh  t4 
the  ffun  ia  then  closed  by  a  powerfbl  ifci^#^ 
which  screwd  at  the  $ame  tin»e  into  the  barr^ 
and  into  Uie  coatTgttooa  r^mgb  of  steel.  Mr^ 
Whitworth  states  tti«t  he  has  made  about 
fifteen  &|-in«h  guns  on  tAiis  systeiij^  but  he* 
has  aowhei^  given  ivfeirmsftion  ks  to  the  ro' 
suHs  of  the  trttls  of  any  of  them.  In  January 
last  three  such  gtiiis  Were  ordered  of  him  by 
the  Govevtmient,  but  tM>ae  have  as  yet  beda 
delivered.  We  have  thetetore  no  exp^rtment^ 
ai  ^idence  whiitever  td  guide  ns  in  Amniti^ 
an  opinion  as  to  the  valaeof  1A»6  ^tftem  advo^ 
eated  by  Mr.  Whit^^oith. 

It  now  rentsaos  to  consider  tire  systeift  of 
construction  of  Sir  William  Armstrong.  This 
system  essentially  consistB  not  in  the  useol 
isolated  rings  shrank  or  fbroed  upon  an  inner 
barrel,  but  in  thd  emplo^nfemt  for  the  oon^ 
stnictioD  of  the  wh^le  gun  of  tubes  ov  pfpee 
ei  iron^  fbntfed  by  coitiDg'  kmg  bars  of  iron  in 
a  spiral,  so  that  the  cdila  mkf  be  in  cloM  con-' 
tact,  and  then  weldmg'  the  oefitsguous  sur^ 
fisoes  together.  Bytltismeansgreiit  hm^te^ 
nai  as  well  as  droUmferential  strength  is  so^ 
e^red,  and  there  ts  tinvieosly  A  vride  httd^ 
porkant  dtstinctton  between  what  wo  nisf 
tenh  the  sbgie^ing  method  and  cylitideM 
thus  coibposed.  The  aytft^ui  is  precisely  41ie9 
whidi  has  long  been  employed  in  ban^ft  of 
small  arms^  and  afi  that  Sit  W.  Atmittwg 
danoB  to  hiive  done  wilAi  respect  to  theaof 
tubes  is  to  hav^  appHedit  h  Ae  constiHic^ 
of  ordnaaoe.  On  this  point  we  will  qa6te  M^ 
owh  wotds;  in  bib  ei4denbe  before  the  C^ta^ 
mtttee  on  Ordnance;— 

«Tbe  Oenstoittee  Will  a^  tieilBlbre,ithati» 
,  the  very  outset  I  oeatemplated  a  special  aiod^ot 
i  co^traotioDy  to  render  tbe  jguo  suaoeptihle  of 

nfliug.  I  proceed^  in  this  B^rt  Jreferriug  tpa 
,  Iteport  dated  Jaly  24th,  ;^855J,  to  give  tbe  rela- 

dv'eirfretigAof  sted  ^  other  liiatcrials,  and 
*  th«h  1  go  on  to  rtty,  '<Thew  is  also  much  un^eri- 
,  tila^  iP'tl|#lafatatiti'HHi<lh  ^  wroughi  Hon  of 
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lng^  which  Haxssi  in  aft  thidk  unans^l  Ukmb  mfr- 
tadalsy  almost  faDtrariablj  ran  in  lH*  diiMibn  of 
^  leogUi,  aod  la  ipeoorali  th«r«forei  .only  de^ 
teiet  ^m  tbestrengtb  in  the  transTersa.  dire<y 
tu>D.  It  is  for  these  reaaoDs  that  the  barrels  of 
XBodcets  and  sporting  gans  are  fotmed  by  twist- 
fakg  long  aljps  of  iron  into  spiral  tubes,  and  then 
wddhig  toge^er  the  edges,  by  whieh  means  the 
tougtioittli^  ali^ngth  of  the  stipe  boootaoi  oppee- 
ti  to  Hm  eocploshrci  foro^  of  the  pvwder,  and  the 
mldiogs  being  traii9vene  ^witb  tbe  bore  bare  no 
impoitaot  inflaenoe  la  leaaeoing  the  strength  of 
the  barrel.''  I  quote  thia  as  showing  the  original 
fondatnental  idea  of  my  sptem,  which  was,  io 
form  a  gun  dpon  the  pntioiple  of  a  fowllng- 
pfeoe.** 

Speaking  of  his  first  gtm,  commenoed  in 
December,  1854,  and  completed  in  Marchf 
1855,  Sir  W.  Armstrpng  stated  on  the  same 
occasion : — 

^h  waa  a  gnn  irlth  a  «teel  tabe^  sorronndei 
vitb  ooilBd  oyiinden,  similar  ia'every  ifelpeel  lo 
the  tubes  of  gun  barrels..  Now,  the  peealiari^ 
of  that  gim' was  not  its  beiog  merely  abailt-ap 
CQQ,  be^ose  boOt-Hp  gnns  are  of  very  ancient 
cate.  In  fact,  I  haye  no  donbt  that  the  original 
eoDstmctioD  of  all  guns  was  by  bnitdfng  np.  It 
was  not  merdy  a  hooped  gan,  tha,t  is  to  say,  ti 
gtn  itrengthened  by  rings,  beeanse  rings  giro 
«iy  ofaoanlireBtialstrength,  and  no  kin^itadinail 
skreosth;  bol  that  gan  waa  peooliar  in  biding 
aiaioly  oomposed  of  tobeeior  pweS|  or  cylinders, 
lorraed  by  coiling  spirally  long  bars  of  von  into 
tnbea,  and  welding  them  upon  the  edges,  as  is 
done  in  gnn  barrels.  Now,  whether  any  one  had 
coQoeivM  that  idea  before,  is  beyond  my  power 
to  say,  but  I  feel  assnrM  that  no  gtin  n?p^  to  that 
CbM  had  been  alotMily  made  itnoii  that  principle. 
Tbe  whole  diffiooHy  lay  in  mmaking.  It  is 
TSi^  easy  now,  with  aU  (to  knowledge  and  ex^ 
peneoee,  to  define  how  such  coils  are  to  be 
Blade ;  bat  at  that  period  it  was  a  very  difficult 
Batter  to  accomplish,  and  it  was  not  until  I  had 
made  very  many  unsucc^ssfal  attempts  that  I 
McoeededTin  satiafiMJtorlly  carrying  it  out.f 

Die  Armstrong  system  of  construction  ia, 
it  will  be  perceived,  of  universal  application/ 
and  if,ia  not  limited  to  any  particular  descrip- 
tion of  gnn.  Aa  the  original  gnn  was  a 
breech-loader,  the  notbn  has  been  enters 
tained  that  breeGi^:loading  was  inherent  in 
the  ^atem  in  question.  Tnia,  lu>wever,  is  an 
tatire  mistake ;  for  this  system  in  no  imj  in- 
Tolvea  minor  ^detaila  of  acra«g!smfint  It  ia 
equally  adapted  to  smooth-bojre  and  rifled 
gonsi  to  breech-loaders  and  tnuzzle-loadera^ 
tod  to  every  method  of  rifling  whatsoever. 
It  ia  a  ^siem  ci^ble,^  so  to  spiaki  of  indefi- 
nite expanaion ;  and  no  limit  can.  at  present 
he  asugned  to  the  magnitude  of  guns  which 
may  reaolt  fron(i  ita  appUcatioii.  It  ia  free 
fiom  the  difficultiea  attendiag  tfie  manufao- 
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tare  ^  llirge  iorg^d  gtkn^  and  we  are  m^ 
acquarinted  With  4ny  cihtt  systetn  of  cocT 
stracth)g  ordnanoe  Whitsh  apf^eara  to  ooifiprisrf 
the  advaota^  of  strength,  solidity,  uniform 
mity  of  <pra«tv,  security,  atkl  ^o#er  ct  exten-i 
sion  fn  anything  Kke  the  same  degree.  Td 
this  the  Coitamittoe  oti  Ordnance  ttnanimdnBly 
^eed.  They  state  in  then:  Report,  *  Yom? 
Ckmimittee  have  had  ao  pra^^itiid  ^fideade 
before  tbem  that^  even  at  this  momettt,  an/ 
oth^r  method  of  bonertiructitig  rifled  ordniinix^ 
exists  which  can  be  cotnt)ar^  to  that  of  SiP 
W.  Armstrong.'* 

We  now  take  xxp  what  we^  have  stated  te^ 
be  the  *ibofdk)ate  <pieition  of  rifling^.  1*<J 
olriect  of  rifling  is  to  substitute  elonga^  fot 
spherical  pitojectilee,  whereby  for  a  given! 
weight  of  metal  leeb  atnlospherioYesifttrtm^  iV 
encountered,  and,  aa  a  conseon^e^  greater 
range  is  attained ;  and  this  object  k  ^iired 
by  causing  the  projectile  to  roti^te  on  its  aftM 
with  suflScient  rapidity  to  ^Ve  it  kteadkieaa 
during  flight  The  only  method  by  vrhidf 
rotation  has  been  Msoessftilly  ac6otnp)]ske<l 
ia  by  ciindng  the  shot  to  deaeribe  a  ^ptral 
course  itr  ita  |ms8a^  through  the  bamfl.  Td 
this  end  the  inner  surface  of  the  barrel  mttti 
be  rifled,  that  is,  provided  with  spiral  parKlte} 
equidistant  grooves,  'neae  groove  may  h^ 
Mmerons  and  shallow,  or  ffew  and  cOiflparar' 
tively  deep.  Ito  polygrooV^  rifle  ib  an  e^ann;^ 
pfe  of  tho  former  method^  the  two-groo^cf 
Mt  an  example  of  the  Utter.  The  oval  bore' 
of  Mr.  Lainoaster  i»  virtually  n  two-grooved 
rifle,  and  tbe  hexagohal  metihod  adopted  by 
Mr.  Whitworth  is  virtually  a  six-grooi^ed 
metiiod*  In  title  case  of  the  last  two  rifles^ 
the  external  form  of  the  projectile  corresponda 
exactly  to  the  internal  form  of  the  ba»fel. 
HcBoe  these  modes  of  rifling  are  on  tbe  prin- 
ciple of  what  is  termed  mechanical  fit.  ^  }n, 
the  polygKoove  syatrai  it  would  be  imposatb  • 
to  fashion  tin  atnyt  so  as  to  fit  the  barreS 
exactly,  and  therefore  it  ihitst  either  be  wholly 
composed  of  a  soft  metal  like  lead,  capable 
under  the  propelling  force  of  the  powder  ot 
adapting  itself  to  the  form  of  the  interior,  ox 
it  must  consist  of  i^  Oombination  of  sol^.anj 
hard  metal,  wheireby  the  aame  reaidt  maf  .be 
attained.  Such  mcithods  Of  rifling  aore  on  ihq 
principle  of  ^«t  ia  termed  it  by  expanaion; 
in  the  other  methodd  of  rifling,  in  whicli  thcJ 
grooves  occupy  only  a  Ittaftea  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  barrel,  the  shot  is  fltted  with 
riba  or  atods  id  metol^  i6  placed as.to  coi^ 

rnd  with  the  grOovea ;  audit  ia  obviods  UmI 
■e  riba  or  *tn<}b  slMHild  be  inade  ofiubetail 
as  much  softer  than  that  of  the  oarrel  aa  ia 
OorapirtAIe  with  the.  d^  parfonBahci^  of  ti^ir 
faction..    Aa  to  dkio  ahoi,  ao  long  as  it  t«< 
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ioiree  ^i^if^nt  roUrj  motion,  it  matt^FB 
little  wliat  roetho4  of  riflii^g  is  employed ;  the 
be$t  mode  would,  of  co^usei  o^^iima  parihuM^ 
be  that  which  inyolved  the  leaat  depfirture  in 
the  form  of  both  the  baarpel  and  th/e  shot  from 
thie  cylindrical — that  is  the  strongest  and 
tfio^t  capacioas  form.  }t  is  with  .reference  to 
tbe  gun  especially  th|it  the  choice  of  a  method 
of  rifling  becomes  important  In  small  arms 
the  early  and  most  get^eral  method  of  rifling 
adopted  was  that  upon  the  principle  of  fit  by 
expansiqp,  nor  was  any  inconvenience  felt  in 
forcing  leaden  ballets  down  a  grooved  barrel 
from  tne  muzttle ;  but  when  this  principle  of 
rifling  waa  extended  to  cannon,  it  was  thought 
de9irM>le  to  load  the  projectile  from  the 
breech,. and  thus  the  ArmsU'onff  guns  rifled 
upon  this  principle  are  breech-To^rs.  On 
ihe  other  hand,  the  mechanically  fitting  sys- 
tem of  rifling  was  especially  suitable  for 
mnzzie-loading  cannon,  and  avqided  the  ne- 
cessity of  applying  any  coating  of  foreign 
voatenal  to  the  body  of  the  shot  Hence  it 
has  been  widely  advocated.  But  the  wear 
$M  tear  of  steel  and  cast-iron^  shot  fitting 
ipechsiQioally  upon  wrought-iron  and  bronce 
barrels  has. proved,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown, 
tery  serious  in  its  effect  upon  guns  of  those 
materials;  and  thos  the  system  of  rifling  guns 
Mfith  a  few  grooves,  into  which  the  compara- 
tively soft  metal  studs  or  ribs  of  the  projectile 
fity  is  now  more  generally,  preferred.  There 
is  BO  inystery  about  the  art  of  rifling,  nor  ia 
k  within  the  power  of  any  special  method  to 
gife  peculiar  eflBcacy  to  the  shot  either  itt 
range,  accuracy,  velocity,  or  penetration. 
XJpon  this  point  Mr.  Whitworth  expressed 
himself  as  follows  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Committee; —     . 

^'^^  There  are  many  forms  of  rifling  wHoh,  !f 
<he  gun  is  kept  clean,  will  shoot  w^l,  if  it  be 
Mftfately  made;  and  those  who  have  a  know- 
ledge of  aeooraay  of  measurement  and  of  true 
sffffaees,  may  make  rifle-guns  shoot  well  with 
various  formp  of  riflipg.  I  much  prefer  the 
polygonal  system ;  others,  the  polygroove-rifling, 
or  the  gan  rifled  on  the  French  system,  which 
fires  projectiles  with  i)rojection8  on  them.  As 
hr  as  shooting  alone  iff  Conoemed,  all  these 
different  systems  may  shoot  well  if  the  guns  are 
properly  made;  but,"  headda,  ^< there  aretother 
peraotiflal  considerations  of  great  importance 
Tl^hich  have  tp  be  taken  jn^  aoooun^-*ahove  ajl, 
nmplicitv^  durabiUfyf  and  ecmomy  must  be  con- 
sidered/'* 

Hence,  on  Mr.  Whitworth's  own  autho- 
rity, the  particular  meUiod  of  fiflin|^  is,  aa 
we  have  previously  stated,  of  inferior  mo- 
Blent. 

.  One  of  the  most  important  oonndemtiooft 
ini'efemnoe  to  rifled  artillery  ia  that  of  tlw 


(ttameter  of  tb^  shot  to.be  oaed  with  the 
gun,  and,  conaeqnenlly,  of  the  criibre  of  the 
gun  itseli  Owing  principally  to  modem  in* 
provements  in  the  means  of  defence,  and 
especially  to  the  use  of  iron  as  armour-plat- 
ing for  ships,  projectiles,  and  consequently 
guns,  are  required  to  perform  a.  greater  diver- 
sity of  fiinctions  than  heretofore.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  best  gun  is  that  which  fof 
a  given  amomit  of  powder  prodncea.  the 
greatest  effect ;  but  what  the  relative  dimeo* 
sions  of  the  barrel  should  be,  in  order  to  thb 
fulfilment  of  this  condition,  is  stiH  a  disputed 
point  amongst  some  artillerists. 

The  relative  advantages  of  muzzle-loading 
and  breech-loading  for  rifled  guns  have  been 
very  keenly  discussed.  Each  system  has  in- 
herent advantages  and  disadvantages,  and 
these  apply  with  greater  or  less  force  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  gun  and  the  condition^ 
under  which  it  is  employed.  The  adtan- 
tages  of  breechJoadtng  are  chiefly  ttianifeated 
in  siege  and  naval  guns,  wbicb,^  if  loaded 
upon  this  system,  may  be  worked  from  nar- 
rower embrasures  and  portholes  than  in  the 
case  of  muzzle-loaders,  and  with  less  exposure 
to  the  men.  Breech-loading  guns  have  not 
to  be  run  back,  like  muzde^oaders,  before 
they  can  be  loaded.  They  caa,  therefore,  be 
used  in  a  more  limited  space ;  that  is,  in 
smaller  casemates  and  in  ships  of  narrower 
beam.  For  the  same  reason  they  can  bo  fired 
as  lee-guns  in  a  seaway.  In  breech-loading 
guns  more  complete  access  is  given  to  the 
barrely  and  tliis  in  rifled  barrels  is  a  special 
benefit,  because  by  this  means  the  barrel  may 
be  far  more  easily  examined  and  oleaned4 
Ttie  insertion  of  projectiles  at  the  breech  ia 
also  a  considerable  advantage ;  first,  because 
the  shot  can  be  firmly  secured  in  its  proper 
seat,  and  the  risk  of  its  shiftiqg  forward^ 
which  has  proved  fatal  to  so  many  guna,  ia 
obviated ;  secondly,  because  the  shot  thaa 
placed  inthe  gun  thrusts  fons'ard  any  ignited 
matter  which  may  be  left  in  the  barrel  after 
the  previous  discharge,  and  which  in  mtrzzle- 
loadmg  ^ns  has  been  a  frequent  soilirce  of 
fatal  accident;  thirdly,  because  a  shot  of  a 
diameter  slightly  exceeding  that  of  the  bar- 
rel may  be  loaded  from  the  breech,  and  if 
coated  with  soft  metal  absolute  acctiracy  of 
fit  IS  thus  simply  and  safsly  seibured,  and  alF 
windage  completely  suppressed.  -On  the 
other  nand,  muzz1e-K>ading  guns  are  of  neee^' 
sity  more  simple  in  construction  than  breech- 
loading  rifled  guns.  It  remains  to  be  aeen 
whether  in  action  this  advantage  may  not  be 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  liability 
of  the  shot  to  jam,  when  loaded  fVom  the 
muzzle  of  a  rifled  barrel — an  accident  which 
has  not  unfirequen^Iy  occurred,  which  it  ia 
difiScult  to  remedy,  and  which  in  all 
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teioponurilj  jiaables  the  g^^  A^eoriJiTig, 
bowefor,  to  Sir  W.  Anjaatroog^  '  brei9C& 
loading  gnoa  of  any  given  power  would  be 
heavier  tbaamozzle-Ioading  ^una;  aad  now. 
that  we  are  bo  limited  for  weight  in  order  to 
get  the  ueceesarj  power  to  produce  the  ree 
quired  effect  upoQ  aitnoar  p^atesi  this  4d- 
crease  of  weigbt  becomea  a  yerj  fonoidat^le 
obiectioD.** 

The  adoption  of  rifled  ffuns  entaik  the 
Deoessity  ot  areat  modifications  in  the  con^ 
itraction  both  of  the  boUow  projectiles  and, 
of  tho  fuses  employed.  Sir  W.  Armatrong 
assures  us  that  he  has  encountered  &r  greater 
difficulty  with  respect  to  ammnaitiqn  than  in 
the  production  of  the  gun  itsel£  He  also 
informs  us  that  having  the  oonyiotion  that  in 
fatare  warfare  shells  would  play  the  chief 
parV  his  attention  from  the  first  has  been  in 
lai^e  measure  directed^ to  those  missiles. 
Even  under  conditions  so  dissimilar  as  field 
service,  breaching  operations,  and  attacks  on 
iion-dad  ships,  it  is  beiiered  that  the  shell 
will  be  mainly  relied  on.  In  order  that  shells 
Aonid  be  in  the  highest  d^ree  effective,  it  is 
ttsential  that  they  shonld  have  sufficient 
dapacity  to  contain  large  bursting  charges  of 
lewder ;  f^nd  this  is  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple which  has  guided  Sir  W.  Armstrong  in 
the  constmction  of  his  shells.  XJpoft  thia 
M^ect  we  will  quote  his  observations  made 
in  February,  1860,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 


ineers : — 

^  Beferring  to  beayy  artUlery,  it  was  necessary 
to  oommenoe,  as  before,  by  oonsidering  what 
^flbcts  were  required  to  be*prodnoed,  and  what 
speeles  of  projeotlle  would  best  iMftww  the  pur- 
pose. For  destroying  ships,  stbne  and  brick 
ftHH^  earthworks,  and  boildings,  as  well  as  for 
operating  against  hostile  troops,  it  mnst  be.  ad- 
inicted  that  the  shell  was  the  most  effective  pro- 
jectile. Id  fact,  with  the  exception  <^  iron- 
pbted  ships  and  granite  batteries,  there  was  no- 
thing that  could  not  be  more  efifbctually  attacked 
\J  sfaett  than  by  shot.  This  most  be  evident, 
wbtn  it  *wa0  considered  that  a  shell,  arratwed  to 
aot  eoDoossively,  always  penetrated  before  it 
Imrst  It  Ifiererbre  prodoeed  the  effeot  of  a 
9bot,  before  it  acted  as  a  shell,  and  its  explosive 
effect  was  superadded  to  that  of  a  shot  More- 
over, for  high  angle  firing,  the  shell  was  the 
<«ily  projectile  to  be  oonslaered.  But  the  power 
of  a  shell  depended  tipon  the  magnitod^  of  itff 
busting  eiiarge,  and  a  large  batitlng  eharge  in* 
vdved  a  large  diwneter.  It  was  hi  vain  ^to  say 
that  inorease  of  length  would  eonipensate  £Gur 
wnaltoesa  of  diameter.  If  a  shell  for  a  smal) 
bore  could^be  lengthened,  so  oould  a  shell  for  a 
larse  bore.  Length  for  length,'  or  weight  for 
wdgbt,  the  large  diameter  mnst  necessarily  ac- 
AttumMate  a  Inrger  bursting  charge  than  the 
Miatl  diameter.' t 


*  SeeoDd  Report^  p.  188. 
f  '  Proceedings  of  Institutioi^ .  of  Civil  Eogi* 
Been;  Session  18W-«0. 


Tbe,  fuses  for  rifled  profectitea'  ars^  as  ha* 
been  said,  necessarily  novel.  Thi^  seoessit^ 
arises  firom  the  special  conditions  to  whicb 
the  Tffled  proiectile  is  subjected  in  its  course 
through  the  barrel — conditions  so  incapable 
of  being  expernnen tally  investigated,  and  in-' 
volving  difficulties  of  construction  so  complet, 
as  hardly  yet  to  have  been  surmounted  in  thia 
country^  and  scareeljr  to  have  been  giapplecT 
with  elsewhere.  Sir  W.  Armstrong  main; 
tains  that  *  even  to  this  day  the  perfecting  ojf 
a  timfe  fhse  for  rifled  artillery  is  unqtiestibn- 
ablv  the  most  difficnlt  problem  before  artil'< 
lensts.'*  Indeed,  he  considers  that  the  method 
of  rifling  shonld  be  selected  with  especiaf 
reference  to  the  solution  of  this  problem^  and 
the  employment  of  the  most  efficient  ammunf-i 
tion.  *You  cannot  ascertain,'  he  observed,' 
*the  best  method  of  rifling  unless  you  take 
into  calculation  what  sort  of  projebtOe  and 
what  kind  of  fuse  is  compatible  mt^  tiiat 
mode  of  rifling.'f 

The  fbregoing  considerations  as  to  the 
material,  the  construction,  the  methcfd  of 
rifling,  the  relative  dimensions,  the  mode  6t 
loading,  and  the  ammunition  of  rifled  artilleiy,; 
are  such  as  have  been  Efuggested  by  the  ex^ 
perieace  which  we  have  acqSired  'of  Aat 
artillery  np  to  the  present  day.  We  havo^ 
now  to  consider  how  far  the  Aihaastrong  rifled 
artillery,  adopted  in  1858,  has  supplied  th* 
exigency  which  we  have  shovfn  to  exist— ^ 
what  pi'aetical  demonstration  we  have  h^ 
of  its  value — and  whether  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  any  rival  system  which  has  been: 
proposed  would  have  proved  equal  or  superioir 
m  efficiency.  Tfi^re  are,  it  is  true,  nitter 
opponents  of  the  Armstrong  system^  vfeo,* 
first  denying  its  originality  and  then  i^a 
advantages,  dogmatically  condemn  it  as'  at 
failure.  Amongst  these  opponents  rival  and 
disappointed  inventors  occupy  the  fbrenaost 
place*  We  do  not  attach  (be  slightest  im- 
portance to  mere  opinions  on  such  a  subject  ^ 
and  we  shall  acoordindy  ignore  them  alto-* 
geth^r.  What  the  pnblic  at  largo  desit^  ii^ 
trustworthy  infbrmation  found^  on  facts  f 
and  sucb  mfbrmation  we  shall  endeavour  to» 
present.  ,  .  i 

The  Armstrong  iSeld-guns  are  ibe  S-patisdft 
er,  the  9'poiittdef,  aod  toe  12-pcfnnder,  -we^bi 
ing  respectively  3*3  cwi,  6  cwt,  and  S^-  cwt, 
which  have  replaced  the  old  3-pounder,,fl- 
pounder,  and  9-pounder  gnn-motal  smoolU 
bores,  weighing  respectively  3j  cwt.,  6  cwt, 
and  13  cwt.  Up  to  August,  1863,  397  1?*^ 
pounders,  157  9-pounder8»  and  63  O-pouodena 
had  been  iaaued«>  Many  of  these  guns  beipg 
at.depdts  have  not  been  in  use ;  b«l  from  th^ 
official  returns  of  the  number  of  rounds  fired' 

*  Second  B«tfrt^  P*  U7..      t  IbM.,  p.  146.  ic 
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No  returns  have  bcua  receive*]  from  Itidk,  nor 
from  several  of  the  English  batteries ;  md 
tbere  are  no  returns  since  Aia^uat  Ist,  1863, 
10  that  the  total  above  given  ii  consr-derably 
tdow  tbq  truth.  It  ia  also^  we  belie ve»  ei- 
elagivfe  of  the  3 800  rortndfl  fired  from  tb^  12- 
pouoderg  in  the  Chinese  oampAign,  Wemaf 
observe  tbat  at  the  baUlo  ot'  tho  Alma  th& 
wJigJe  number  of  rontidt  fired  from  English 
artillerj  waa  880,  and  at  Bdaklava  840-  A 
total  of  50,000  rouudi  from  field-|^nni  repre- 
sent!^ tlicreforu  no  Bmall  experience  of  the 
ijajbepcx  As  eyamfilea  of  the  endutaBce-  of 
^airidnal  guna,  we  may  neBiioB  Uiat  Qt«  of 

£e  I2*poQpder  gan^  of  ea?lj  maBufacttrra 
kv«  fired  an  avetra^  of  1957  rooods  each, 
afid  nvo  others  an  averiige  of  1035  rounds 
eadi.  One  gun  has  fired  3203  Tonnda,  and 
aU  the  above-HQentioned  gana  reoiaia  per- 
fectly ^und  and  servieaablap  Of  the  field- 
guns,  thirteen  hare  been  returned'  to  Wool- 
wich and  examioed  by  the  Inspector  of  Artil- 
lery, Nine  of  the  in  are  reported  ^  repafir- 
able,^  and  fgnr  *■  unserviceable*^  These  defee- 
Uve  guns  were  all  made  in  the  Eoyal  Arsenal 
Qurliig  the  first  eiglit  monthg  of  raant&cture^ 
and  we  shall  presently  inquire  into  tbecftuses 
of  their  failure. 

;  The  satiiffactory  results  of  the  field^n  in 
China,  wh^re  two  hastily  ec)uipped  batteries 
were  &ent  imm ^lately  upon  ii^  adoption  and 
before  the  design  of  the  gun  was-  finally 
settled,  may  be  jUuttrafcetl  by  a  single  anee^ 
dote  related  to  the  Committee  oa  OrdaaAeei 
CI?  the  autliority  of  Captain  Richard  Harrison, 
^fUio  Royal  Bngiucera.  Captalnr  Hafviion 
states  that  he  saw  every  e-hoi  fired  fnom  ikese 
giin«  again&t  forts  during  tbe  oampaigia, 

*rtt  an  fletiim  near  Pekin,  a  body  of  about 
ibO  f  ortar  WiVah^y  halted  at  a  diijt«ne^  of  abcmt 
10^  yards  from  ^me  of  oar  g^ns,  wbera  they 
iiaagined  theiiiselvea  to  he  s^.  Sir  Hop©  Grant 
proposed  te  try  tbe  effisel  of  one  shot  at  tbetn^ 
jjd  iie  flccordia;j!y^  ordered  one  ^im  to  he  firoc|. 
TEje  proj^-ctile,  which  wim  the  ordinary  segment 
«!lell,  containing-tlie  usual  GMioUssion  fii!^,  tciQcli- 
ed  the  jcjrimnd  a  f*;w  yard*  trt  front  of  the  Tartarfl, 
iiid  \\HTHi  hi  the  aiasl  Trnmuer.  The  Taftaii^ 
hmn«d lately  iW^  and  left  on  [lie  p^nnd  thirteen 
dead  meo  and  three  d?f&ahled  hor^^vf^  all  do^troyi^ 
^  by  tbst  one  &belL  which  was  tbe  onN  obe 
flredJ* 


Hfeifly  four  tb^uiwmd  ronftth  wef^  ftrei 
from  the  twelve  »gnns  employed '  in  China 
whbont  toy  misadventure  ^cept  the  blowing 
out  of  two  tent  pieces.  No  casualty  of  any 
kmd  occurred  in  wording  them,  nor  was  any 
one  of  them  er^r  d^sablra  or  withdrawn  dtitw 
in^  actiioit.  Ii  is  certain  that  one  of  tb« 
pnncipaF  officers  in'  command'  of  lliese  gnns, 
who  before  leaving  England  earnestly  re* 
I  <]pciested  thfit  he  nbi^  be  allowed  to  exchaogs 
his  guns  for  the  old  smooth  bore  9 -pounder, 
is  now  one  of  the  stanchest  believers  in  the 
Armstrong  field-gun.  Six  of  tbe  guns  are 
,  slin  in  China,  and  are  reported  to  bo  in  good 
.  order  arid  t&  be  reordering  cflfective  service 
under  trying  condHidns,  as  appears  from  the 
following  War-Office  minute,  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Ordnance : — 

<  War-Office.  Minute  18  September,  1^62, 
forwards  for  Gommittee^s  Information  an  extract 
of  a  report  O'eceived  through  Horse  Guards) 
ftimfshed  by  Mi^r  Govan^  li^yai  Artillery,  Tft- 
lative  to  the  Armstrong'  gdn^  emploted  in  tk» 
operation  against  the  T&pikig  r&ieb  at  Tfll» 
poov  N^ow,  and  TsoKo,  dwd^g  th^  mcnthdC 
May,  1862.  The  ^s  are  said  to  haivs  beea 
V617  efficient  ip  their  fire  against  the  crenellated 
wails  of  brick  of  the  above  Oblnese  town^  and 
have,  without  !i\}ary,  stood  a  ^eat  l^monnt  of 
rough  usage  in  the  constant  embarl^g  and  dtsr 
embaildflg  in  and  out  of  snali  boatK  Two 
ffkna  were  npeet  into  a  creek  at  Hi^jow,  whea 
being  brooftfat  back  to  their  boats  in  the  dark^ 
and  the  only  damage  sustained  was^  tbe  sighlf 
of  one  gun  were  broken  off;  the  repaur  was 
executed  next  morning.'* 

In,  New  Zealand  also  the  experience  of  the 
field-gmi  in  a#ion  has  been  moat  ftivoorable, 
as  shown  in  the  official  reporlis  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ordnamee  Bltoc-bock;  ISdS.f 
Colonel  Bfcgham,  the  Deputy  Adjutant- 
General  of  ArtiMery,  assured  the  Committee 
on  Ordnance  that  from  Lis  own  ofiScial 
knowledge  of  the  reports  received  iroiu  ar- 
tillery officers  of  all  claase^  'the  g^sneral 
opinion  is  that  tiie  Armsfiiong  fieM-gun  it 
the  beat  rifled  gu«  l^at'  there  is  anywhere,  in 
Bnffland  or  abroad.*^  The  Dnk#  of  Cam- 
bridge adso,  on  being  asked  by  the  same 
Committee  whethet  he  considered  *  that  our 
ordnance  would  bear  a  favourable  comparison 
with  that  of  any  other  army,'  replied,  *  My 
convictioB  is  thai  we  are  albead  ef  Any  other 
ooantry.'§  Agaiast  the  foiwoing  cOncloaiVar 
evidence  in  fsv^mt  of  tlWf  Am»tt»ong  fi^W- 
artillery— ervrdence  derived  from  tbe  severe 
and  very  ^tend^d  trials  of  thlpse  guns  and 
from  the  experience  of  their  use  m  actual 
wa^ — w^  have  to  oppose  the  mere  opinions 
and  impressions  of  individiials»  of  whoMfr 
msny  are  peniuually  interested  in  the  succew 
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of  mtX  (^mw.  »W)a  Jei^  it  fith  oonfidtii^ 
to  our  readeca  ifi  .Oftll^e  b^wepn  aQbsfAp;t)fj 
&ctf  OB  ^e  Q];)(B  hand  ad4  -pnsciMu^r^  a9»> 
tiont  pa  thd  oU^r. 

tV'd  W«  l^d  BWich  of  tl^  fl^s^^ility  at 
dangii^oos  ftccidanta  fromthe  Upwing  out  ot 
the  vent-piece  and  th^  a^Tip{>ii)g  of  ;tbe  Jeaid 
fiom  the  pxqjectik.  Bpt  h^  agaiu  we  hpive 
to  oppo^  ^.deoiaiy^  lUgatire  evideiice  tbt^ 
DO  accidenta  from  these  cans^s  have  yet 
oocmred,  with  the  ezaeptigii  that  in  ifew 
Zeali^d  a  8a^or  lo^|  aa  eje  from^  the  blowing 
out  of  tb^  vexitnpiece  of  a  na^  iS-pounder, 
and  tbi^  tbro^gk  caceleasDeas.  ^o  o^er  acr 
adent  4ittended  with  utjory  to  life  or  Timb 
kai^  ap  Car  as  we  are  awar%  occqrred  with 
^117  deacriptipa  of  Anpntrong  actiUerj^ 
KeTertheleaa  i^moina  bi^v^  pf  late  Wn  ioh 
doatrioiulj  ciroalated  to  the  effect  th^  the 
.Annatropg  field-^iilerj^aa  proved  r,adipall]r 
delactive^  that  it  i^  in  a  ynofM>and  itate^  and 
that  even  Svr  W.  Armstrong  himaelf  ^dmHi^ 
the  signal  fjaiinre  of  Jhia  ayatein.  Tbo  only 
foandation  for  these  mmoars  which  we  h^«e 
bean  able  to  discover  lias  in  the  failare  cff 
fine  12-poander  gnns  doriqg  psactic^  ^k 
Shcyrncline,  F^ph  f^s  form  part  jpf  thje 
Airteen  guns  examined  ^  reported  pn  aa 
abof  e  mentioned  by  the  Inspector  of  Artil- 
lery. These  gnna  end  many  other  similar 
giroa  were  mano&ctored  at  the  Royal  Gon 
nctoriea,  under  the  immediate  aiimervision  of 
tf  r.  John  Anderson,  the  AssistantrSaperinten- 
dent,  who  gave  the  foHowii^^  evidence  respecV 
hig  them  l^re  the  Conu^itte|d  on  Ordnance. 
In  reaplj  lo  Mr.Iiaird,  Mr,  Anderson  stated  :-t- 

*  (f,  9BS,  When  these  gnns  eamefhnn  Bbom- 
eMfo  to  be  repafa«d,  a  minnte  paper  was  sent  to 
flse,  rsqnesting  me  to  sse  if  10s  oon)d  not  pot 
Iboae  gne  right  in  the  edreWi  a^d  apply  to 
liiem  an  the  inpent  improivmenil^  ;  That  11 
ahoi^  a  fortnight  b^ore  8ir  xViUlaai  Armsfroag 
resigned.  I  kent  the  paper  back,  wjth  the  idea 
of  v^aitM^  Bntll  I  could  see  ^r  wiDiam  Ann- 
straog^  to  talk  it  over,  because  I  Imew  it  would 
be  m  disagreeable  matter  to  write  about  those 
fans;  bnt  before  I  bad  net  Sir  William  Arm- 
atroBg,  lie  had  iesSgned ;  aflsd  than  I  had  no 
aUsnale  bntiaat  ^  )9v(rite  end  ftate  what  X  aoA^ 
sideved  the  defeota  of  those  guns  to  be,  and  I 
mentioned  five  reasons  why  they  were  defective, 
which  reasons  I  will  give  yon.  I  may  observe 
tiiat  gma  Mseaible  locomotive  engine? — ^they 
were  feqr  hsferku*  in  18^9  ^  what  they  are  in 
1868y  so  the  gnns  of  1859  $re  inferior  to  those 
of  the  present  time.  The  iirst  point  is.  that  I 
do  not  toink  there'b  sufRdeot  sbreW  in  this  gun ; 
it  is  but  five  inehea,  wlflle  ill  the  1861  gi^  it  is 
seven  inohes.  STow  five  indues  is  often  breaking, 
■even  inehea  neve^  br^ks.  *  Heeondly,  I  do  not 
Bke  the  way  In  ^hioh  the  oieeoh-piQoe  was 
msde— by  taking  two  thin  shells  and  weldmg 
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tlon.  latto^  the.bwefhri^Sflpa  ^^tae  be^ 
made  out  pt «  solid  pjeo^  sprthat.  we  get  gvea|te|r 
strenjgth.  Thirdly,  I  rather  think  that  the  j;nnZr 
de  is  too  long  for  the  strength  of  the  gun,  in  the 
viofnitT  of  fMe  tronnipn.  Then,  in  3ie  fot^ 
^aee,  this  strengthening  eoil  li^btdh  is  pot  on  ill 
frbht  of  tM  irnnvion  U  too  short;  Ftfttdyy  I 
tbii»k4  solid  air^i^,  or  steel  Hnhig,  is  betiisliiAr 
the  interior  ef  Ae^nn  xhaa  thejooil,  jtboagb  Sir 
William  Armstrong  poes  :i»ot  agcee,witb  n^e  riy>QA 
that  point. 

♦  689.  Does  Sir  William  Armstrong  differ  froiA 
yon  generally  about  thpse  five  points  ?^f^m 
the  oiroumstaeee  that  Bir  William  Armstrong 
made  ^  second  gun  witik  all  tfaosiB  points  rMtfer 
died,  I  shoald  tbii&  he  w«8  of  the  sameopihion. 

*690.  This  report  of  yonn*oKty  apiHies  td 
the  guns  of  186?  ?--^es.'  ♦ 

It  ie  to  be  r^retted  tliat  Mr.  Anderson 
idionld  have  expressed  himself  vn  sodh  Mmbi^ 
gnous  terms.  His  evidence  al  first  sight 
wonld  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  idd^ 
gun  IS  of  defbctive  design,  ;and  that  in  fket  a 
oovmiilete  reconstruction  of  the  gnn  wottld  ba 
neeoed  to  make  it  tfcoFouffhly  efieient.  Att 
exspnination  of  the  generaTevidence  adduceld 
before  the  Committee  on  this  subject  wilt 
render  Mr.  Aaderson's  real  meaning  mor^ 
inteliigilile.  It  appears  that  the  five  dctfoci' 
twe  guns  returned  from  ShomcKffb,  whfeh,  ai 
has  been  stated,  were  of  Woolwich  mantft 
faetnre,  and  to  'whieh  Mr.  Anderson  above 
refbrs,  bad  previousiy  to  his  giring  evidenc^ 
fonned  l^e  subject  of  a  serious  inquiry  by  * 
Comrmittee  of  Artillery  oiBcers  appoiitted  by 
the  JGk>mmander4n-Chief.  The  opinion  w 
this  Committee,  as  communicated  to  tbil 
Oonnnittee  on  Ordnance  by  (Lionel  Bingf 
hm,  was  ^  thsft  tfee  whole  of  tiose  accidenta 

{t.  e.  to  the  five'Shomdiffe  gunsl  w^re  attrf- 
}xit$^  to  bad  mawnfactnre/and  were  in '«d 
war  the  fenlt  of  the  ^  ;*t  <*^  ^  *^*  A^ 
lerf  Committee  state  in  llieir  Repoii,  to  *  bad 
atfd  irregwiar  msfnnlsctnre  of  supply .'tUpoi 
hieing  questioned  as  to  l^iese  grins,  Mr.  Anr 
devfiion  appears  to  have  impugned  the  oorrect^ 
ness  of  toe  decision  of  the  Artillery  Commit^ 
tee,  and  pointed  out  that  the^nnsin  qnes* 
tion,  havikig  been  nmde  during  toe  first  eight 
months  of  mamofEteture,  had  not  had  th# 
benefit  of  all  t^e  rece»(  improvements.  !rbesa 
improvements  he  then  enumerates.  The  first 
he  says  is  want  of  sufficient  screw.  The 
-Aread  of  the  screw  of  the  early  12-pounder 
gnns  seems  to  have  been  extended  less  far 
than  that  of  those  made  in  1801,  from  an  un- 
necessary fear,  of  the  eon^eqikenoe  of  its  ex- 
posure to  dust,  and  dmi.  .  Ae  no  inconveni* 
enee  whatever  is  reported  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned bv  this  cansoi  we  are  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive why  Mr.  Anderson  should  give  such 
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Ji*t)tn?tmm;e  to  so  trivial  n  cif^timstAnce,  of 
ftet  Tt  foremost  in  his  array  of  defects.  More- 
over if  it  be  a  defect  it  is  ona  which  can  be 
remedied  with  the  greatest  facility,  as  it  is 
pn)y  D^cessury  to  continue  the  th£6«d  over 
iti^  two  inches  of  metal  now  left  b^re.  Mn 
Andoi%on's  leoond  defect  is  stiil  more  incom- 

Srehensible.    He '  states  that  the  breech-piece 
F  these  early  guns  was  not  forged  qaite  in 
the  same  manner  at  first  as  ader  a  little  fur- 

£ep  experience.  The  breecb-piece  Jiiust  not 
I  oonibundfid  with  the  vcttt-piece  :  it  is  a 
piece  of  solid  wrought-iron,  forming  part  of 
the  breech  of  the  gun,  and  in  the  IQ-pounder 
is  comparatively  small.  Although  we  do  not 
doubt  that  the  later  method  of  foi'ging  the 
frce^-piec^  is  «n  improveupient  on  the  ear- 
lier .ipode,  tJ^ere  is  nothing  whatever  to  show 
ll^at  the  12'pounder  guna  have  in  any  way 
amffered  fron)  the  want  of  eyperieiH^e  in  forg- 
ifigi  of  which  Mr>  Anderson  now  ac^scs  the 
gtii)  lEactories,  The  third  delect  in  the  enu- 
^iieration  is  that  Mr,  Andei^Boa  '  rather  thinka* 
the  gun  too  long.  The  simple  truth  upon 
tjikia  point  ia,  that  when  the '  nctval  12- 
p^nder'Wjsa  de^ig^ed  it  was^  fox  the  conve* 
fii<»iee  of  use  as  a  boat^ummade  shorter  in 
the  muazle  by  one  foot  than  the  field  12* 
pounder*  On  trial  it  was  found  that  for 
all  practical  purpoacs  the  shco't  12-poundor 
po^seejseU  suAiciei^t  ran^  and  accuracy  ;  and 
}t  is  a  question  for  artillery  officer^  to  de* 
Qide  whetlier  they  will  npt  sacrifice  some* 
thing  -in  range  for  the  sake  of  getting  a 
ab^rter  and  thereibre  handier  guu.  As  to 
th0  fojurth  defect,  via.  the  necessity  iof  an 
iaqr^^se  of  length  in  the  coil  beyond  Uie 
tivumiioA,  that  increase,  is  rendered  nec^- 
aary  in  •the  shorter  gans  $iaiply  to  give 
ti^em  the  same  v^eight  and  preponderaoee 
us  they  had  before  being  shortened.  ,  The 
longer  trunnion-coil  ia  adiopted  frona  the  40- 
ponndfir  pattern,  and  is  also  used  in  the  1^ 
pounder  and  other  guns.  Mr.  Anderaon,  in 
the  fifth  place,  thinks  a  ateel  lining  or  solid 
forging,  better  for  the  barrel  than  coiL  Qif 
statement  that  .Sir.  W.  Armstrong  does  not 
agreQ  with  him  upon  that  point  is  apparently 
a  slip,  ipr  later  on  he  informed  the  Com- 


trilltee  *8ir  Wilfiani  ArtAstrong  prefertredt 
steel  before  he  began  with  the  coH  for  tb« 
Itotier  barrel,  but  was  afraid  to  risk  it  owin^ 
to  the  brittleneps  of  the  steel ;  it  is  only  or 
late  that  we  seem  to  be  getting  over  that 
brittleness,"  and  getting  toughness  as  well  as 
Its  other  good  qualitiea.' 

It  appears,  then,  that  till  theso  improve- 
ments, which  Mr.  Anderson  is  of  opinion  are 
so  necessary,  had  been  successively  itittx>- 
du6ed  by  Sir  W.  Armstrong  himself  long 
anterior  to  the  date  of  Mr.  Anderson's  fevi- 
dence;  and,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Anderson  is 
only  entitled  to  the.  merit  of  recommending, 
for  feertain  12-pounder  guns,  the  adoption  of 
improvements  which  in  the  course  of  experi- 
ence had  naturally  su^ested  themselves,  and 
bad  been  applied  to  other  IS-pounder  and 
9-pounder  guns,  and  to  all  the  large  Arm- 
strong ordnance.    The  plain  fact  i^  that  the 
guns  early  produced  at  the  Koyal  Gun  Fac- 
tories were  badly  manufactnred ;  and  that,  in 
the  hope  of  remedying  the  defects  of  these 
guns,  the  expedients  of 'lining*  and  'patch- 
ing* were  resorted  to.    Five  of  these  guns, 
after  continued  firing,  flailed  at  Shorncliflfe. 
The  Artillery  Committee,  on  inquiry,  attri- 
buted the  failure  to  the  system  of  patching, 
and  found  that  nearly  half  of  the  Royal  Gun 
Factories*   12-pounder  gunis  had    been     so 
patched.    They  consequently  recommended 
that  all  patched-up  guns  should  be  gradually 
recalled  for    substantial  alteration    in    the 
Royal  Arsenal.    Tlie  alteration  of  these  gnns 
affords  a  fit  occasion  for  applying  to  them  the 
recent  improvements  before  alluded  to ;  and 
this  is  accordingly  being  done.    Such  is  the 
story  of  the  pretended -reconstruction  of  the 
Armstrong  system  of  artillery,  which  does 
not  yet  appear  to  be  in  arHculo  mortis.  With 
regaM  to  the  statement  that  Sir  .W.  Ann- 
strong  has  been  obliged  reluctantly  to  repn- 
diate  his  invention,  all  we  can  ss^  is,  that  we 
shall  utterly  disbelieve  it  until  Sir  W.  Arm- 
strong himself  vouches  for  its  correctness. 

In  addition  to  the  field  artillery,  the  fol- 
lowing Armatroi^  guns — all  breech-loaders 
—have  been  intr^nced  into  the  service : — 


Gdibn. 


12-ponnder  sea  service 
25'Iioander  sea  serrtce . 
25-pbBnder  kind  service 
40*ponnder     »    .    •    . 
UQ'poonder     ,    .    .    • 


LonsttL 

We4ght, 

Gdibie. 

Charge. 

feet 

OWtflk 

inchei. 

Ibt.       OM. 

6 

8-5 

8 

1       8 

5-<^ 

12*5 

8^6 

8      2 

6 

16-S6 

3-76 

8      2 

ID 

$0-75 

4-75 

5      0 

.   XO 

81-85 

7 

12      0 

Bnntlng 

Cbuveof 
Shek 


Hdrms. 

1  lb. 

1  lb. 

2  lbs.  8  ozs. 

8  lbs. 


The  sea^serviee  i2-pott«d«r  and  fi^poc^dbr,  I  |)ilace  the  gnn-metid  naval  12-ponfiider  mti  H 
of  8}  cwts.  and  12^  cwts.  r^spetAivel/,  Ye-  i  pounder  howitzers,  of  ^  curls,  and  18  tnnrta. 
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i^pectivel}';  Tde  40^iiide^  Ve^^i6e«  the 
oW  18-pounder  of  38  cwts.  as  a  mn  of  po- 
gHioo,  and  tbe  32-poandera  (of  whi6b  therie 
are  thirteen  descriptions),  varying  in  weight 
from  50  cwts.  to  58  cwts^  as  siege  and  naval 

SiDs.  The  110-poundet  is  iutrodoced  into 
e  service  as  a  long-range  gun  for  throw- 
ing shells  of  great  capacity.  The  nnmber 
of  these  gnns  alreadj  issued  for  service  is 
—sea-service  12. pounders,  178;  25-pounders, 
467;  4a-|>ounderBj  641;  and  lld-pounders, 
799.  Up  to  and  inclusive  of  the  40-pound- 
iirt,  they  are  generally  approved  of  by  mi^ 
fittr^  and  naval  authorities,  l^e  40-ponnd- 
tr  appears  to  be  a  special  favourite  ;  and  it 
B  a  matter  of  no  small  moment  that  We 
•hoald  have  secured  a  sufficient  supply  of 
rifled  guns  of  such  an  entirely  novel  de- 
BcriptioD,  and  of  sucli  formidable  power  and 
rtoge,  without  the  oc*iii*rence  of  any  mis- 
diance,  or  the  discovery  in  extended  ptac- 
fcice  of  any  serious  defect.  As  to  the  110- 
ponnder,  there'  is  considerable  diversity  of 
opinidn.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  guti 
n  in  calibre  and  size  greatly  in  advance  of 
Ae  40-pounder,  its  immediate  predecessor 
on  tije  list ;  and  it  is'  t6  be  regretted  that 
no  gun  of  an  intermediato  size  should  have 
fcwa  tested  in  service  before  the  introduc- 
tion m  considerable  numbers  of  the  larger  gun. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  breech- 
loiding  arrangement,  which  has  proved  suc- 
ceteful  with  the  guns  up  to,  and  inclusive  of, 
flw  40-pounder,  is  far  less  satisfactory  in  the 
110-pounder,  in  which  gun  the  vent-pifece  is 
too  heavy  for  ready  handling  In  the  heat  of 
sction.  Moreover,  the  '  llO-podnder  vent- 
piece  is  too  ivcak,  and  is  therefore  liable 
to  crack ;  and  though  this  accident  is  not  a 
dangerous  one  to  the  crew,  it  is  undoubtedly 
s  serious  disadvantage  to  the  gun.  Sir  W. 
Armstrong  acknowledged  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ordnance  the  existence  of  these 
defects  in  the  110-pounder.  Being  asked, 
'Have  you  yourself  ever  been  satisfied  with 
ftc  vent-pieocs  of  the  110-pounder  guns?' 
ko  states^  *  No ;  I  have  been  satisfied  with 
everything  but  the  vent-pieces.'*  ^  It  is  to  be 
ttpetfally  remembered  that  these  guns  are 
almost  exclusively  employed  as  haval  guns, 
and  that,  it  is  very  questionable  whether,  as 
oor  ships  are  at  present  manned,  sailors  can 
be  found  of  sufficient  aptitude  and  steadiness 
to  work  any  heavy  breech-loading  broadside- 
gnn  in  close  action.  Upon  this  point  Cap- 
tain Jemingham  expressed  himself,  with  the, 
famk^and  good  old  British  sailor-like  quaiot- 
!»«*,  in  the  following  terms  ^— 

*  8648.  Chairman :  Are  yoa  not  afraid  of  the 
ocmptioatioQ  pf  the  Armstrong  breech-loader* 
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for  aotoal  wkr^re;  do  y^m  eolbsldtr^that  tli«r« 
would  be  no  risk  in  relying  entirely  on  Iks 
breeoh^loader  for  a  broads ide  goti  ?«*So  loogaa 
a  seaman  is  required  to  work  alofk  in  all  wear 
thera,  day  and  night,  fine  or  foul,  to  shift  a  aait 
in  a  clark  night  in  heavy  weather'or  stow  a  fly- 
ing jib  in  a.  breeze,  to  work  a  gun  on  board  emp^ 
In  a  boat,  or  in  a  field- battery  ashore,  to  tow  a 
boat,  take  the  helm  and  lead,  to  act  with  troops 
brigaded  on  shore  AVith  the  EnSeld  rifie,  to  han^ 
die  a  spade  and  pickaxe,  to  land  guns  and  throw 
Up  a  battery,  things  cannot  be  too  simple,  if  w^ 
are  to  havs  the  fleet  manned  bv  boonty  xoea 
at  10^.  a  head.'*  . 

The  recent  action  off  Eagosima  bught  to 
have  ftimished  us  befote  now  with  some  <leoi4 
sive  information  on  tins  head.  The  110* 
pounder  was  employed  by  Admiral  Kupefli' 
squadron  at  close  qnartere,  and  in  a  very 
heavy  s^  which  are  undoubtedly  the  feast 
favourable  conditions  for  the  development  of 
the  peculiar  excellences  of  rifled  ordnanee; 
and  for  tile  handling  of  breech-lbadtng  ^ns; 
From  the  official  despatches  we  learn  Ibatth^ 
performances  of  these  guns  in  the  fl^^hip^ 
the  *  Euryaitis,'  met  with  general  approval. 
The  only  un&vourable  incident  to  any  gnn  in. 
the  squadron  was  the  jamming  df  a  v«iit* 
piece,  which  is  stated  to  have  occurred'  oq 
board  the  ^Racehorse,'  commanded  by  Ike 
brother  of  Colonel  Boxer,  KA.  The  iieoa* 
racy  and  efficiency  of  the  pereussion-shelU 
are  especially  praised ;  but  on  board  the 
•Euryalus'  seven  vent-pieces  are  reported  to 
have  been  cracked.  No  itatermption  of  the 
firing,  however,  resulted,  as  the  damaged 
vent-pieces  were  immediately  rep^acod  by 
fresh  ones,  each  guii  on  service  being  provided 
with  at  least  three  vent-pieces*  No  casualty 
to  the  gunners  is  reported.  '  AUhopgh  th^ 
110-pounder  in  its  present' form  is  not  gene* 
rally  approved  of  as  a  bivxadside^gan^  yet 
some  officers  of  the  largest  ^J^rience  wiUi  it 
express  the  highest  confidence  in  it.  Oap^ 
tain  Hewlett,  of  the  <  Excellent,'  stated  to  th« 
Committee  on  Ordnance,  '  I  feel  as  safe  witfci 
them  as  I  do  ntting  in  this  ohair.'f  And 
again,  *Onr  men  and  officers  have  tbe^  movl 
perfoct  confidence  in  them;  it  is' oniy  to 
know  the  gim  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  of  ih 
safety  .'I  As  a  chase  and  pivot-guft,  and  tor 
bombarding  purposes,  its  vaTue  «eems  to  be 
universally  recognised  and?admitted«ia  Bver^ 
naval  witness  who  had  had  any  experieabe 
whatever  of  the  action  of  this  gun  at  sea 
spoke  without  hesitation  to^this  efi^ot  bdbi^ 
the  Committee  on  Ordnance,  f 

Hitherto    we  have    considered  only  tba 
rifled  guns  already  introdubed  into  tbe  10^ 


*  Second  ttenort,  p.  170. 
f  Ibid'.,  p.  15B. 
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nwk'whithhwfe  be^n  iMend^  to  meet  tbe 
Bfl«al  and  weii-known  exigeneies  of  war.  The 
esteoflion  of  the  use  of  iron  for  ^folbmi  ve  pnr* 
poses  eoDdtitntes  a  ntn  phase  in  the  ait  of 
w^r,  and  has  inoposed  npon  artiHeriste  special 
atid  novel  problems  for  solntion,  ASj  how- 
ever,  no  dennite  limits  to  the  application  of 
iron  in  this  respect  can  at  present  be  pre- 
scribed, the  artillerist  mnst  be  in  coni^derable 
QDoertaiiiiy  as  to  wfa«t  he  m^y  be  required  to 
accomplish.  A  gitn,  for  example^  which 
snffices  for  the  requirements  of  to-day  may 
to-morrow  become  comparatively  obsolete. 
Henee,  for  the  present,  no  monster  gnns  hAve 
been  naned  for  service,  aad  all  large  ordnance 
m^tA  «&  yet  be  regarded  aa  expeifimentaL 
Tim  18  tlie  reAl  difficulty  with  which  all 
QoverBmcDta  haye  to  contend  in  deoiditig  as 
lo  the  strength  and  power  of  thegpna  wiuob 
ihory  sbonld  adopt  There  as  ample  reason, 
however,  >f6r  believang  iJiat  no  nation  hi^  en- 
toredi  upon  die  coBsideBratiou  of  this  knportant 
que«tioa  with  gfreaiter  vigodr,  perseverance; 
|ipd«|kooe8s  than  our  own, 
.  OokMMl  iPaixh^ns,  whose  n^np^  is  so  well 
kbowfi  in  conneotka  with  his  shell  gun, 
aeevs  Ao  have  fimta^gi^ted,  abont  1823,  the 
protiootion  of  wooden  ships  by  lun  external 
caisng  of  thick  iron  ^late«,  or,  as  they  are 
now  tended,  atmour  pktes;  and  the  present 
Bmj^evor  of  the  ¥imck  is  the  fimt  to  have 
oiiDribd  that  aagige^tioH  iiito  actual  practice^ 
3bwards  the  close  of  tfw  Crimean  War,  three 
ami6urtpl(ited  floaitin^  batteries  were  eaccese- 
felly  employed  by  the  French  in  the  allied 
*ettadk  v^n  E&UMirn ;  and^  allhou^  tikey 
ireire.  ezf  oaed  to  a  heavy  fire,  at  a  distance  of 
9^  yaraS|4uriag  a^ut  ^thrae  thonm,  vnanip- 
po/ted  by  Ihe^  fleet,  yet  they  were  practieaUy 
onkfurea.  Vbe  oecessiljy  of  iron  Itnuoor  ft>r 
ships,  srheiher  of  wood  or  iron,  is  now  nni- 
yisftally  admitM*  It  is  eertain  that  our 
boasted,  wooden  walls  would  offer  no  effisctiial 
lesistauoe  agslinst  n»odern  artillery,  and  that 
fat  action  a  Wooden  ship  would  be  speedily 
sunk  or  hnnit  Sontewhat  more  than  a  year 
ago  the  old  wooden  '  Hussar'  frigate  was 
moored  off  Sioebuiryness,  and  fired  at  with 
Armstrong  concnssion  shells,  every  one  ofi 
which  set  her  on  fire,  and  she  burnt  to  the 
water's  edge.  Kothittg  is  more  startling  than 
to  wltneis  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with 
wlueh  ignition  is  thus  produced.  Moreover, 
as  it;is  easy  to  acnd  shells  throtigh  wood,  even 
of  great  thickness,  our  sailors,  however  valor- 
ous, would  soon'* assuredly  be  ^^er  disabled 
or  disorganized  by  the  explosion  of  these  de- 
•thictfve  Dtiissiles.  We  have  heard  some  of 
anr  beavest  and  most  expeiisnoed  sitilors 
express  themselves  to  this  effect — *  We  care 
not  for  round  shot,  but,  for  Qod's  sake,  keep 
ont  ,fjtife%'  :  7be  bursting  of,  i^  shell  is  had 


en^i^  in  ^.opeiy^  whirt;  mimt.H  ^M 
Bfxoh  4  confined  and  9Iq^^4  spa^  as.  betw^n 
decks  in  a  mmi-of-wsr,  y^h^fe  neither  escape 
nor  protection  is  possible!  We  c^  omj 
feebly  inaagine  the  scene  aftev  the  explosion 
qnder  these  circumstances  of  a  few  Axja* 
strong  s^^ent  ^lls  scattering  deadly  frag- 
ments of  iron  thick  on  every  side.  Our  oU 
wooden  three-deckers  have  been  not  inappro- 
priately designated/ floating  charnel-housea»* 
and  such  they  would  inevitably  become  in  a 
few  miuutcs  after  the  commencement  of  a^ 
action  with  our  modem  appliances  for  the 
destruction  of  human  life.  No  siane  or  un^ 
prejudiced  person,  we  suppose,  would  trust 
the  honour  of  the  nation  to  those  picturesque 
and  fine  old  shipsi  ^hichy  heretofore,  have 
been  our  salvation  and  oi^  ^oey« 

In  peaking  of  the  Armstrong  system  o^ 
copstruction,  we  haiff  said  that  it  appears  to 
be  ope  which  is  Cf  pable  of  indefinite  expan- 
siquy  and  cpnsequently  of  being  adapted  to 
the  largest  requirement^  i^  to  strength  and 
power.  Hence  all  the  guns  with  the»excep- 
iipn  of  the  Horsiall  gun  which  Jiave  in  thif 
country  successfully  competed  with  iron 
plated  targets  have  been  constructed  upon 
this  systeip.  These  guns  and  their  perform* 
ancea  we  proceed  succinctly  to  describe.  J3o- 
fore  doing  so  we  should  remark  that  much 
confusion  oi^  prevailed  and  still  prevails  re* 
spectmg  the  nomenclature  of  rifled  guns.  Aa 
the  length  of  the  shot  is  variable,  so  also  is 
its  wedghU  A  gun  of  the  same,  calibre  can 
discharge  shot  wideljr  difiering  in.  weight  A 
rifled  gun  <>ugbt  therefore  to  be  designated 
aqcordipg  to  its  csHbce,  and  not  accord^  to 
the  wei^t  of  i^  projectile,  and  it  is  4esirable 
that  die  weight  of  the  gvti  should  also  in  eveiy 
case  be  specified. 

The  AruAstrong  giji^s  employed  against  iron- 
plated  taiigets  have  been  &»r  the  most  part 
muzsle-loading  suns  rifled  on  what  is  termed 
the  *  shunt '  method  of  rifling.  The  objfect  of 
this  method  is  to  i  enable  the  shot  to  enter 
easily  at  the  muzzle  of  the  gun»  and  to  come 
out  tight  This  is  e&cted  by  r^ing  tht^gum 
with  several  grooves,  which  are  shallower  fit 
one  side  than  the  other,  ^nd  wider  at  the 
muzzle  thap  towards  the  breech.  The  shot 
is  provided  with  studs,  which  in  loading  enter 
the  mussle  freely  at  the  broader  and  deeper 
portions  of  the  grooves,  'shunt'  off  into  the 
narrower  portions  of  the  grooves  nearer  the 
breech,  and  in  coming  out  bind  asainst  the 
shallower  edges  of  the  groovfss,  in  which  tbej 
are  compressed  su^iently  to  ensure  the  per- 
fect steadiness  of  the  shot  be^^re  it  issoea 
fnom  the  barrel.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
,give  an  intelNgfble  notion  of  this  ingenious 
and  novel  arrangement  without  the  aid  of  a 
diagram.    The  mofit  important  shunt  guns 
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wlii^  hare  beon  made  are* the  I^O-pouoder, 
the  SOO-pounder,  and  the  COO-pouader,  of 
the  respective  calibres  of  7  inohes,  10-5  inehea, 
and  13-3  ioches;  weighing  5  tons,  12  tons, 
aad  22  tons  respeotivelj,  and  carrying  service 
charges  of  18  Ibs^  45  Ibal,  and  70- lbs.  of  powder 
respectively.  These  shunt  guns  are  used  with 
•pbericaL  shot  as  well  as  ri^ad  shot,  whereby 
ine  same  g»n  performs  two  important  func- 
fions.  Guns  on  the  Armstrong  system  have» 
however,  been  specially  designed  as  smooth 
bore%  of  which  the  100-pounder  of  9*25  inches 
calibre  and  6|-  tons  weight,  designed  for  a 
charge  of  33  Ibs^  is  an  example.  With  this 
gun  it  may  be  remarked  en  pasaaniy  steel 
round  shot  have  been  fired  through  5-inch 
rolled  plates  and  the  side  of  the  ship  support- ' 
ing  them.  There  are  also  12-ton  guns  of 
10^  calibre  throwing  150  lb.  round  shot, 
which  it  is  intended  ultimately  to  rifle  and 
convert  into  SOO-pounders.  The  first  signal 
advantage  gained  by  artillerists  over  l£ick 
iron  plates  was  obtained  with  one  of  these 
smooUi  bore  12-ton  guns,  on  the  20th  May,  , 
1862,  against  Mr.  Samuda's  target,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Brown's  rolled  armour  plates  5 
inehes  thick,  attached  to  a  1-inch  skin,  and 
with  the  longitudinal  ribs  2}  inches  thick, 
covering  the  junction  of  the  plates.  A  150 
lb.  round  cast-iron  shot^  fired  with  a  charge 
of  50  lbs.  of  powder,  at  a  range  of  200  yards, 
struck  upon  one  of  these  junctions,  and  made 
a  hole  12x  15  inches  through  the  armour- 
pkto,  and  24  feet  in  diameter  through  the 
ekin.  The  shot  passed  through  a  shower  of 
splinters,  driving  the  armour  plate  before  it, 
and  burying  it  2  feet  8  inches  in  a  bank  of 
earth  to  the  rear.  Qn  May  23, 1862,  three 
siinilar  shot,  and  one  wrought  iron  round  shot 
weighing  162^  lbs.,  were  fired  from  the  same 
gna  with  the  same  charges  at  the  same  range 
against  Mr.  Scott  Russeirs  target^  which  con- 
smted  of  4f-inch  plates  attached  to  two 
plates  of  1  inch  thickness  each,  and  an  iron 
skin  of  two  plates  f  of  an  inch  thick;  the 
total  thickness  of  iron  being  8|-  inches.  AH 
these  shots  passed  throu^  the  entire  target, 
breddng  away  the  iron  skin,  the  ribs  and  all. 
Subsequently  five  cast-iron  shot  were  fired 
against  the  *  Warrior'  target  at  the  same 
ranee,  the  first  two  with  40  1  bs.  and  the  others 
with  50  lbs.  charges.  Two  of  them  passed 
right  through  the  target,  smashing  in  3  feet 
2  inches  of  the  plate,  breaking  two  ribs,  and 
making  a  large  irregular  hole  in  the  skin 
throng  which  portions  of  the  shot  and  back* 
ing  were  completely  driven.  These  shot, 
however^,  struck  the  target  close  to  one  ano- 
ther. The  other  three  passed  through  the 
iron  plates,  and  penetrated  the  backing  to  the 
depth  of  eleven  inches,  13  inches,  and  15 
inches  respeotively,  but  none  of  these  did  more 
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than  bulge^  and  crack  the  skin.  On  July  7,^ . 
1862,  the  same  gun  fired  three  similar  shot 
at  the  same  range  and  with  the  same  charge 
a^nst  the  '  Minotaur '  target,  composed  of 
5^inch  plates,  backed  with  9  inches  of  teak, 
and  with  the  same  iron  skin  and  ribs  as  in 
the  'Warrior'  target  The  first  shot  pene- 
trated the  plates  and  the  backing,  cracked  two 
ribs,  and  bulged  in  the  skin.  The  other  two. 
completely  penetrated  the  target,  making; 
holes  through  it  of  i  foot  6  inches  x'  1  fooi 
2  inches  in  the  front,  and  of  one  foot  4  inches 
X  2  feet  six  inches  in  the  rear  of  the  target. 
At  the  fourth  round  from  this  gun,  with  the 
same  charge,  the  end  of  the  soIkI  forging 
forming  the  breech  piece  was  fractured  evenly 
across,  and  was  blown  away  to  the  rear. 
The  most  careful  inspection  of  the  fractured 
surfaces  failed  to  reveal  any  indication  of  un- 
soundness in  the  metal,  which  was  every- 
where remarkably  equable  in  the  grain.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  this  gun  had  been 
tested  with  the  extraordinary  charges  of  90 
lbs.,  80  Iba.^  70  lbs.,  and  60  Ibs.^  in  addition 
to  about  25  rounds  of  50  lbs.  of  powder.  The 
enipk>yment  of  such  excessive  charges  would 
appear  to  be  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
ultimate  failure  of  the  breech  piece,  but  it  is 
maintained  by  Sir  W.  Armstrong  that  its 
failure  was  wholly  due  to  a  slight  but  iraport-^ 
ant  manufacturing  error.  A  vent  hole  d^  , 
signed  to  carry  on  any  aconmulation  of  con- 
densed liquid  resulting  from  the  explosion  of 
the  charge,  and  liable  to  settle  between  the 
breech  plug  and  the  breech  piece,  was  found 
not  to  have  been  drilled  home.  Thus  the 
means  of  liberating  this  liquid  had  not  been 
provided,  and  the  consequex^ce  was  that  tha 
larger  area  of  the  breech  piece  becoming  ex- 
posed to  the  explosive  action  of  the  charge^ 
its  fracture  was  the  result  This  is  the 
solitary  instance  of  the  bursting  of  any  Arm- 
strong; gun.  We .  may  here  take  occasion  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  proving  our  ordnance 
with  charges  of  powder  so  greatly  in  excess 
of  those  intended  to  be  used  m  actual  servicei 
since  guns  may  thereby  sustain  injuries  which, 
render  them  less  capable  of  enduring  the  ser^ 
vice  charfcs.  The  12-ton  gun  in  question 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  speedily  re- 
paired, and  in  order  to  this  the  coils  were 
detached  after  heating  them  in  molten  iron. 
Upon  being*  fired  again  with  the  same 
charges  as  before,  the  outer  coil  after  several 
rounds  with  50  lbs.  charges  cracked.  This, 
second  accident  is  ascribed  to  the  injury 
which  the  coil  sustained  in  the  process  of  re- 
heating and  twice  shrinking  on. 

The  rifled  12-ton  300-pouDder  gun  was 
first  used  witii  steel  shell  against  iron  plates 
on  Mar6h  17,  1863.  The  shell  employed  on 
this  oeoasion  by  Sir  W.  Armstrong  was  of^an 
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entirely  new  description.  In  place  of  being 
ftdlid-headed  for  convenience  of  penetration, 
and  hollow-ended  for  the  reception  of  the 
bnrsting-charge,  as  in  the  case  of  all  preced- 
ing shellB,  it  was  hollow-headed  and  solid- 
ended.  The  wide  open  month  in  front  of 
the  shell  received  an  unasuallj  large  burst- 
ing-charge, and  was  thinly  covered  by  a  cast- 
iron  cap  or  nozzle,  which,  on  the  impact  of 
the  projectile,  was  crushed  in  amongst  the 
charge  and  ignited  it.  In  this  shell,  therefore, 
the  whole  explosion  took  effect  forward,  and 
the  shell  became,  in  &ct,  a  short  powerful 
cannon  which  first  penetrated  the  armonr- 
plate  and  then  fired  its  charge  into  the  back- 
ing. The  first  of  these  shells  weighed  288 
lbs.,  and  contained  1 1  lbs.  of  bursting-powder. 
It  was  fired  at  an  improved  *  Warrior  *  target, 
consisting  of  5^inch  rolled  plates  of  Messrs. 
Hrown  and  Co/s  mannfacture,  backed  with 
9  inches  of  teak  and  a  skin  of  1-inch  iron  with 
the  usual  iron  ribs,  <kc.  The  shell  passed 
through  the  5^inch  plate  and  burst  in  the 
backing,  breaking  one  of  the  iron  ribs  and 
destroying  the  iron  skin  over  an  area  of  3 
feet.  The  teak  backing  took  fire,  and  had 
to  be  extinguished  with  water.  From  the  same 
o^  a  similar  gun  a  solid  steel  shot  of  801  lbs. 
weight  was  fired  May  4,  1868,  with  a  45  lbs. 
charge  and  at  200  yards'  range  against  Mr. 
Chalmers's  target,  the  strongest  for  its  weight 
as  yet  produced.  This  target  was  faced  with 
3|-inch  plates,  backed  with  alternate  longi- 
tudinal layers  of  teak  and  iron  10  inches  deep, 
behind  which  came  a  second  armour-plate  1^ 
inch  thick,  backed  with  Sj  inches  of  teak 
and  a  skin  of  f  of  an  inch  thick,  supported  by 
the  usual  iron  ribs.  The  shot  completely 
penetrated  the  target  and  drove  fragments  of 
the  plates  through  to  the  rear,  smashing  one 
of  the  ribs  in  its  course.  Two  cast-iron 
round  shot  of  160  lbs.  weight,  fired  from  the 
same  rifled  gun  with  50  lb.  charges,  passed 
through  boUi  armour-plates  and  rent  and 
bulged  the  inner  skin  with  their  fragments. 
No  target  yet  tried  seems  to  have  furnished 
the  same  degree  of  support  to  the  outer  plates 
as  Mr.  Chalmers's  target^  as  was  demonstrated, 
wherever  the  plates  were  struck  by'the  shot, 
by  the  longitudinal  furrows  at  the  back  of  the 
plates,  corresponding  to  the  contiguous  longi- 
tudinal layers  of  iron,  and  where  otherwise 
much  greater  bulging,  if  not  fracture,  would 
certainly  have  occurred.  On  July  7  and  18, 
1863,  a  further  trial  of  12-ton  gims  took 
ptace,  when  two  of  them  were  fired  at  Mr. 
Clark's  target,  which  was  very  complicated 
in  construction,  and  varied  in  details  in  differ- 
ent parts.  It  weighed  complete  414  lbs.  per 
Bdperficial  foot,  whereas  the  Chalmers  target 
weighed  371  lbs.,  the  *  Warrior'  target  341 
lb&,  and  the  '  Bellerophon '  target  369  lbs. 


per  s<jnare  foot  A  steel  shell  of  301  lbs., 
containing  18  lbs.  of  powder,  and  fired  at  200 
yards'  range,  with  the  reduced  charge  of  35 
lbs.,  blew  a  hole  right  through  this  target 
measuring  2 J  feet  X  2^  feet  A  steel  round 
shot  from  another  12ton  gun,  fired  at  the 
same  rfinge  with  a  50  lb.  charge,  passed 
easily  through  the  target  and  went  out  to  sea. 
The  hole  made  by  it  measured  1^  foot  x  1 
foot  in  front  and  If  footxl  foot  behind. 
The  general  damage  done  by  this  shot  was 
very  great,  and  the  iron  fragments  of  ribs, 
knees,  plate,  <kc.,  thrown  far  to  the  rear  of 
the  target  wer^  very  numerons. 

Although  at  this  stage  of  the  great  conflict 
between  guns  and  plates  the  possibility  of  sup- 
plying our  navy  with  an  armament  which 
not  the  strongest  ironclad  afloat  could  resist 
was  clearly  demonstrated,  yet  it  was  necessary 
for  artillerists  to  go  further  and  to  produce 
guns  for  our  forts  capable  of  sinking  the 
plated  ships  of  an  enemy  at  great  distances. 
This  requirement  Sir  W,  Armstrong  under- 
took to  satisfy  by  the  construction  of  a  gun 
twice  as  large  as  any  previously  made  on  his 
system,  designed  to  carry  at  the  highest 
velocity  and  with  the  heaviest  charges  600 
lbs.  shells,  powerful  enough  to  destroy  the 
*  Warrior'  at  2000  y/irds'  range.  Accord- 
ingly the  600-pounder  was  constructed  at  the 
Elswick  Works,  and  delivered  in  May,  1863, 
to  the  authorities. 

The  600-pounder  was  first  tried  at  Shoe- 
bury  ness  on  the  19th  November  last  to  test 
its  range  and  accuracy,  when  12  rifled  and  1 
round  shot  were  fired  from  it  with  charges  of 
70  lbs.,  and  3  rifled  shells  with  charges  of 
60  lbs.  of  powder.  It  was  found  from  this 
experiment  that  the  monster  gun  was  as 
accurate  and  as  far  shooting  as  the  most  ac- 
curate and  long-ranged  12-pounder.  At  2 J 
miles  a  target  18  feet  wide  would  have  re- 
ceived the  three  shots  fired  at  that  ranee, 
while  at  the  nearer  ranges  of  771  yaras, 
1164  yard's,  and  2349  yards,  targets  4  feet, 
5  feet,  and  13  feet  wide  respectively  would 
have  sufficed  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
average  range  at  only  10  degrees  of  elevation 
was  .4148  yards.  The  average  velocity  of 
the  rifled  shot  at  40  yards  from  the  gun  was 
1265  feet  per  second,  and  the  velocity  of  the 
round  shot  at  the  same  distance  was  1565 
feet  per  second — that  is  to  say,  greater  than 
that  of  the  68-pounder. 

On  December  11th  the  600-pounder  was 
fired  at  a  floating  *  Warrior '  target  moored 
at  a  distance  of  1000  yards  from  the  gun.  A 
steel  shell,  weighing  610  lbs.,  and  containing 
a  bursting  charge  of  24  lbs.  of  powder,  fired 
with  a  charge  of  70  lbs.,  struck  the  target 
full  in  the  centre,  broke  a  hole  through  the 
outer  plate  measuring  2/feet^>^J  foot  8 
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•inches  in  front,  and,  burstinc;  in  the  backing, 
•o  completely  destroyed  the  target  eb  to 
render  it  aeeless  for  any  (hrther  experiments. 
Tbe  upper  armonr-plate,  12  feet  in  lengtj), 
althongn  untoached  by  the  shell,  was  buckled 
forwai3  by  the  concossion  14  inches,  and 
would  have  dropped  off  a  vessel  in  motion — 
every  bolt  in  it  except  one  having  been 
i>roken.  The  massive  beams  behifi^  were 
fractured  -or  blown  out  of  place,  and  upon 
ihe  ebbing -of  the  tide  fragments  of  iron  and 
steel  were  found  dispersed  over  a  consider- 
able area  beyond  the  tai^t.  The  gnu  has 
since  been  most  carefolly  examined,  and  pre- 
sents not  the  slightest  trace  of  injury,  fully 
twenty  rounds  in  all  having  been  fired  from 
It;  yet  it  has  been  recklessly  announced  that 
It  has  received  serious  damage.  The  public 
cannot  be  too  much  on  their  guard  against 
the  mischievous  and  unfounded  statements 
Irom  time  to  time  put  forth  on  the  subject  of 
•our  artillery. 

One  of  the  most  formidable  guns  as  yet 
brought  to  bear  against  thick  iron  plates  is 
the  solid-forged  wrought-iron  smooth-bore 
Horsfall  gun,  to  which  we  have  previously 
adverted.  This  gnu  is  13  inches  in  calibre, 
weighs  25  tons,  and  carries  a  cast-iron  shot 
of  i2K>ut  280  lbs.  in  weight,  with  a  charge  of 
74  lbs.  It  has  been  used  with  an  80  lbs. 
charge.  On  the  16th  September,  1862, 
although  slightly  fissured  within  at  the 
breech,  it  was  fired  at  the  *  Warrior'  target 
at  200  yards'  range  with  a  74J  lbs.  charge 
and  a  279^  lbs.  cast-iron  shot^  which  passed 
through  the  target,  driving  out  three  square 
feet  of  the  inner  skin.  On  the  25th  Sep- 
tember this  gun  was  again  fired  at  a  range  of 
800  yards  at  the  same  target  with  four  cast- 
iron  284-lb.  shot  and  the  same  charges  as 
before.  Two  of  the  shot  missed.  Of  the 
other  two,  one  grazed  before  hitting  the  tar- 
^t,  passed  through  the  plates,  and  buried 
Itself  in  the  target,  bulging,  but  not  cracking, 
the  iron  skin.  The  other  struck  the  left  top 
comer  of  the  target  and  broke  off  a  piece  of 
the  plate,  but  did  not  pass  through  the  tar- 
get The  fissure  in  the  interior  of  this  gan 
had  excited  apprehension,  which  happily 
proved  to  be  groundless.  The  Horsfall  gun 
was  gratuitously  presented  to  the  nation  by 
its  proprietors,  whose  conduct  contrasts  most 
fiivonrably  with  that  of  too  many  inventors 
who  pertinaciously  and  clamorously  obtrude 
their  patented  schemes' upon  the  public  at- 
tention, never  dreaming  of  incurring  the 
smallest  expense  on  their  own  account,  and 
leaving  it  to  the  Boyal  Arsenal  to  carry  into 
practice  their  undigested  ideas.  Nor  have 
the  praises  of  the  Horsfall  gun,  notwithstand- 
ing its  highly  successful  performance,  been 
tiirost  down  the  throats  of  the  public  u€qm 


ad  nauitam  as  in  the  case  of  certain,  otheir 
guns,  which  have  been  be-pnffed  after  thfe 
manner  of  quack  pills  and  elixirs. 

In  September  and  November  of  1862,  Mr. 
Whitworth  first  obtained  his  notable  achietia- 
ments  in  gunnery  by  the  use  of  steel  shot 
and  shell.  The  guns  with  which  these  result 
were  accomplish^  were  a  70-pounder  and  a 
120-pounder,  of  5-inch  and  7-inoh  calibre 
respectively,  weighing  3^  tons  16^  cwts.  and 
7  tons  8}  cwts.  respectively,  and  made  in  the 
Royal  Gun  Factories  upon  precisely  the  me- 
thod of  construction  employed  there  in  the 
manu&ctikre  of  the  Armstrong  guns.  They 
were,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  heavy  muzzle- 
loading  Armstrong  guns  with  hexagonal  boreK 
On  September  16th,  1862,  the  tO-pounder,  at 
a  range  of  200  yards,  sent  a  steel  shell  of  ^Sf 
lbs.,  containing  2  lbs.  6  ok.  of  powder,  with 
a  charge  of  12  lbs.,  through  a  4-inch  plated 
target,  backed  by  9  inches  of  oak,  unsup- 
ported by  any  iron  skin  or  ribs.  On  Septem- 
ber 25th,  1862,  the  120-pounder,  at  a  Ming^ 
of  600  yards,  sent  a  steel  shot  of  129  Ibs^ 
with  a  23  lbs.  charge,  into  the  *  Warrior '  tar^ 
get,  where  it  stuck  in  a  rib.  A  steel  shell, 
containing  8^  lbs.  of  powder,  fired  at  the 
same  range,  with  the  same  charge,  passed 
through  the  4^inoh  plate  and  backino^,  and 
burst  against  the  iron  skin,  sending  14  splinters 
through,  but  not  scattering  them.  On  Novem- 
ber lath  and  14th,  1862,  three  1.30  lbs.  ste^ 
shellsf  containing  5  lbs.  charges,  and  one  130 
lbs.  steel  solid  shot,  were  fired  from  the  same 
gun  at  the  same  target,  wi^  27  lbs.  charges, 
and  at  800  yards  range.  The  shells  passed 
through  the  armour  and  backing  and  burst 
as  before  against  the  iron  skin,  blowing  a 
hole  through  the  skin,  but  not  dispersmg 
many  splinters.  In  no  case  was  the  backing 
set  on  fire.  It  has  been  oflScially  reported 
that  the  damage  done  was  not  very  great; 
the  holes  could  be  easily  plugged,  and  the 
effect  of  the  shells  inboara  was  inconsider* 
able.  Heavier  guns,  the  Report  adds,  capable 
of  being  used  with  much  larger  charges, of 
powder,  must  be  adopted  before  horizontal 
shell-firing  can  be  looked  upon  as  very  de- 
structive to  a  ship  of  the  *  Warrior*  class.* 
The  7|-ton  gun,  with  which  t^e  above  re- 
sults were  attained,  was  proved  August  23rd, 
1662,  with  two  rounds  of  25  lbs.  charges  and 
150  lbs.  shot  It  has  only  fired  seventeen 
rounds  since,  and  is  already  longitudinally 
fissured  in  the  interior.  The  70^ounder,  or 
3^  ton  gun  above-mentioned,  was  proved  in 
April,  1861,  with  five  rounds  of  12  lbs. 
charges  and  two  rounds  of  18  lbs.  charges. 
It  has  only  fired  five  rounds  since.  These 
are  the  only  guns  which  Mr.  Whitworth  has 


*  Tliiswas  before  the  12-ton  Armstrotig  guo  ha4 
been  fired  with  steel  shell 
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/srer  iiMute  use  of  ^ffain^  ^e  SbotbiuyiiefVB 
targets.  It  is  true,  however,  tb^  in  Jime, 
1860,  he  ht^d  fired  foar  steel  flat-beadod  ahqt 
|rom  hif  80-poaiider  bree^^^loiader  agipost 
tbe  old  i-inch  pUtes  on  the  ^Tr^tXJf  aqd 
^at  in  October,  IMS,  he  had  fired  a  fi^ 
beaded  wronghViron  ahot  from  a  caat-iFoi] 
gun  againat  a  4-ipQb  plate  of  *  ooqiidod  iron' 
atPprtsmooth.*  Both  these  gans,  however, 
had  only  a  short  life,  the  one  bursting  at  the 
aeventh  and  the  other  at  the  sixtj-fonrA 
round.  Although  Mr.  Whitworth  was  the 
firft  to  nse  steel  shell,  he  was  not  the  firit  to 
use  steel  shot  Sir  W.  Armstrong  preceded 
him  by  a  year  and  a  hal(  having  fired  1.4 
steel  shot  on  January  6th,  1869,  against  the 

*  Trusty ;'  whereas  Mr.  Whitwortb's  first  steel 
ahot  were  the  lour  iJx>ye-nanie<f  80-lb  ahot 
tred  in  June,  186.0, 

In  diacussing  the  causes  of  relatife  siiccesa 
with  the  use  of  steel  missiles,  three  elements 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  :  First,  the 
ahap^  (tf  the  shot ;  secondly,  the  material  cithe 
shot;  and  thirdly, the  vdo<»ty  of  the  shot. 
The  Whitworth*  shot,  or  rather  bolt,  is  long, 
narrow,  and  flat-headed.  For  mere  penetra- 
tion, a  long  and  natrow  bolt,  for  a  given 
weight  of  metal,  obviously  has  the  advantage, 
inasmuch  as  the  work  of  the  shot  is  concen- 
trated on  a  smaller  area.  This  Sir  W.  Arm- 
strong pointed  out  in  Fetoiary,  1860,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
fl^neers,  belbre,  as  it  would  appear,  Mr. 
Whitworth  had  used    any  steel    miaeilea; 

*  A  small  bore  was^'  he  said,  'obviously  the 
right  thing  for  piercing  thick  iron  plates, 
provided  shot  of  steel  or  homogeneous  iron 
were  used;  but  it  remained  to  be  se^ 
whether  the  expen^  of  auch  proiectiles 
would  not  almoat  prohibit  their  use.'f  Mr. 
Whitworth  lavs  gmat  stress  upo.n  the  flat 
head  of  his  bolt,  by  which,  as  he  maintains, 
a  punching  c^ct  is  produced  This  view 
has  not  been  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of 
the  Iron  Plate  Committee,  who  have  ascer- 
tained that  the  conical  head,  under  similar 
ccftkdiiions,  is  equally  eflective.  But  in  ord^ 
that  steel  shot,  of  whatever  relative  dimen- 
sions, should  penetrate  thick  iron  plates,  it  is 
essential  that  they  should  have,  a  certi^n 
velocity*  That  velocity  may  be  obtained 
with  a  dozen  other  forms  of  rifled  guns  as 
easily  as  with  the  hexagonal  gun  employed 
by  Mr.  Whitworth.  Our  readers  need 
hardly  be  reminded  that  high  chai^gea  of 

^  ^y  '  ooiDmon  iron'  we  suppose  ap  infbrigr  ds- 
soription  of  iron-plate  is  msABMnsanuich  ss  repeated 
attempts  have  been  made  at  Por^puUi  to  prjoduoe 
armour-plates,  whioh  to  this  day  have  completely 
failed. 

t  Proceedioga  o/  <  Institution  of  Civil  Sngineers,* 
Session  1869-60. 


powder  ar0  e^ientAl  to  hi^  Tek^ities ;  an<^ 
^  high  chafes  of  ]^w4ar  necei^Hf^^  gr^syt 
^reygigth  in  the  gun,  it  is  simply  to  the  \^e  qf 
a  atrong  gp^  of  proper  calibre,  fired  if  ith  bidk 
charges  1^  suitable  steel  missiles,  that  ^P 
remarkable  results  of  late  attained  ^  qnr 
artillerists  ar^  to  be  ascribed. 

If  it  were  true  that  by  vi|[iue  of  the  hcm- 
gonal  m^etbod  of  rising,  or  of  t^ie  comparsf- 
tivdysnwUl  calibre;  ^  high  t^^ist,  w  of  anj 
other  peculiarity,  Mr.  Whitworth  had  sni>- 
oe^ed  in  giving  raperior  velocity  %o  the 
projectiles  41*6(1  by  him,  then  there  would 
cleaHy  b^  somethii^g  ix^  hia  sys^m.  But  it. 
has  been  over  and  pver  sgain  shown  by  exr 
periments  with  Navez's  electro-bsl^stic  ap- 
paratus, that  t^e  superiority  in  velocity  lie^ 
with  the  Armstrong  servicergun ;  that  when 
the  calibre  is  the  same  in  poth  caaes  and 
other  conditions  are  similar,  Uie  Armstrong 
shot  has  the  highest  velocity,  in  consequence^ 
it  is  supposed,  of  the  entire  suppression  <^ 
windage;  and  that  where  the  guns  differ 
only  in  csjibre,  the  large-bore  Armstrong  haf 
stiU  the  superiority  in  consequence,  as  it  if 
supposed,  of  the  powder  having  a  greater 
surface  of  projectile  upon  which  to  act.  On 
this  sul^ect  the  Committee  on  Ordnance 
questioned  Qeneral  St.  George,  then  Predr 
oeQt  of  the  Ordnance  Select  Committee,  an<^ 
now  Director  of  Ordiuince,  in  the  following 
terms: 

*2T82.  Ohairman  [Mr,  Monsplj] :  Prefamng 
what  I  ask  you  by  observing  that  ^^a^  190  igno- 
rant of  bom  inventions  to  be  a  partisan  of 
either,  let  me  adc  yon  the  question  which  baa 
been  put  into  my  hands :  are  not  the  initSal 
velocities  obtsfineo  from  the  Whitworth  18<» 
pounder,  with  a  chaige  <^  powder  oni9-4»ird  of 
the  weight  of  the  shpt,  greater  than  i^ere  ever 
b^pre  obtained  ?— The  initial  velocity  of  Mr^ 
Whit  worth's  shot  of  ope  calibre  long,  with  a 
charge  of  more  than  one-third  the  weight  of  the 
shot,  was,  I  believe,  2210  feet  per  second ;  we 
had  also  tried  an  Annstrong  gun,  and  after  hav- 
ing seen  tine  resolt,  I  directed  that  ^  Arm^ 
strong  shot  should  be  out  down  as  modbt  as  pos-s 
sible,  but  i&stead  of  one  calibre  in  tengtii  witl^ 
8i  lbs.  weight,  it  was  ijfolf  reduced  tq' about  5i 
lbs,  weight;  when  we  had  that  shot  fired  w^th' 
a  proportionate  eharge  of  powdel^  the  initial 
velocity  obtained  was  Tery  httle  inferior  to  that 
of  Mr.  Whitworth.  [It  was  2170  feet  per  se- 
cond ;  but  the  Whitworth  12>poQnder  wa^  1 
foot  8  inches  longer  than  the  Armstoong  gun.} 
The  3eUct  Oonunittee  have  made  a  repprl^  and 
the  Gonclqsion  which  they  arrived  at  is  this : 
tba^  under  strictly  compilable  conditionJB,  thafc^ 
19  to  say,  equal  weight  of  shoteqnal  chaige^ 
and  eqaal  length  of  gifn^  the  whitworth  Id-' 
pounder  will  give  an  iDHisl  velocity  below  that 
of  ^be  ArrostroBg  gun ;  this  Is  probably  doe  to 
the  retardation  ezperieBoed  by  the  ArihatroBg 
shot  in  passing  through  the  contracted  part  of 
the  bore  immediately  i^  front  of  it,  i^kh  if) 
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teitBBtijrfti^wed  by  it  ^hefoiao  of  ftkflon^  tnfl 
altfo  to  the  nq)id  twisi  of  the  TQiitwartfa.  lA 
the  Armatroo^  system,  the  angle  of  rifiog  is  4 
degree8|44  miniates,  and  in  ^eWbitworth  8 
degrees,  6^  minates.  By  reducing  ibis  shot  in 
lengtb,  Mr.  Whitworth  is  able  to  obtain  very 
high  reloeitie^  bat  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
peculiio'  to  ponrgonal  riiing.  The  same  resnlt 
has  been  obtained  by  reducing  the  Armstrong 
abet,  the  only  difference  being  ihat  the  form  of 
the  latter  does  not  permit  ao.  great  a  redoetion 
in  wdght  ae  is  pade  in  the  Whitworth  shot  of 
one  calibr«L^ 

As  Mr.  Whitirortfa^B  nAme  in  conneiion 
with  rifled  gnna  has  been,  daring  the  last  few 
yeaii,  kept  so  steddiir  before  the  public,  we 
donbt  not  that  they  will  leani  witi  sniprise 
liow  Mall  is  the  experience  which  we  have 
of  his  cannoto.  Unfortdnately,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  thoee  made  in  the  Royal  Arsenal 
on  the  Artnstrong  system,  the  ^ns  snbmit- 
ted  by  hrtn  have  becii  speedily  disabled. 
This  is  equally  the  case  in  small  and  large 
ordnance.  From  his  early  gun-metal  field 
guns  45S  rounds  hive  been  fited.  His  cast- 
iron  guns  cime  to  an  untimely  end,  all  buret- 
ing  within  seven  rounds.  His  9f  cwi  steel 
breech-loading  12-poander  has  fired  144 
rounds ;  but  this  gun  he  disclaims  so  fkr  as 
the  method  of  breech^loading  is  concerned, 
ahd  he  has  not  yet  snpplied  it  with  shells  or 
fuses  to  match.  In  186),  Lord  Palmerston, 
without,  we  believe,  consulting  the  War 
Department,  assumed  the  responsibility  of  oN 
<}erin^  of  Mr.  Whitworth  two  batteries  of  12- 
ponnder  field-guns.  This,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, was  A  most  unasual  coarse  for  a  Prime 
Minister;  but,  as  political  eomptomises  seem 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  a  ddicate  com- 
pliment to  Manchester  may  possibly  have 
been  intended.  Chily  four  of  these  twelve 
ffuns  have  been  supplied,  and  they  were  of 
die  old-fashioned  gun-metal  After  200 
rounds  they  ttianifo^^  sdch  untiistakcikble 
sijgns  of  dissohition  that  they  were  returned 
to  8t6t«  atod  cbndenined,  witii  the  whjte  cross 
pirated  over  their  muzzles.  It  is  just  to  add 
that  one  gtin  of  Mr.  Whitworth  survives — a 
VO^pounder — ^the  barrel  of  which  was  sup* 
piled  by  Mr.  Whitworth,  although  the  sur- 
rounding eoik  and  the  tnlnnion  were  derived 
fttm  the  Royal  Qdn  Factory  at  Woolwfch. 
^ii  h  th^  gun  which,  havingjbe^n  Anther 
■tren^ened  after  proof  at  Woolwich,  en^ 
dared  271  rounds,  but  it  has  uev6f  been 
ifed  exoept  ov6r  blank  ranges. 

From  the  reports  of  the  Oomoiitteci  on 
Ordnance,  it  appjears  that)  with  reference  to 
cfttall  arms  and  canuon,  not  fewer  than  ten 
Committees  have  been  at  one  time  or  other 
^ppoittt^d  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Whitworth. 

^  Ifrii  Bepor^  p.  184 


ft  haa  been  repiwepi^  that  i>iO|^oerisof  Mn 
Whitworth  in  connexion  with  artillerf  have^ 
not  received  that  consideration  from  the 
Government  which  they  intrinsically  (Jeserr- 
ed :  but  after  a  most  careful  examinatioa  of 
the  voluminous  evidence  which  has  beea 
published  on  ibis  subject,  we  hAve  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that,  if  there  bo  ground  for 
complaint,  it  is  on  the  port  of  the  Govern- 
ment against  Mr.  Whitwordi,  and  not  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Whitworth  against  the  Goven^ 
ment  Hie  Dnke  of  Cambri<^  expressed 
very  similar  views  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Committee  on  Ordnance.  He  was  question- 
ed upon  the  subject  of  the  Armstrong  and 
Whitworth  guns  in  the  following  terms : — 

*  1240.  Do  you  think  that  their  dMforant  me- 
rits have  been  suiBdently  tdsted  to  enable  us  to 
draw  a  fiiir  oomparison  beiweeh  the  two  f  and 
replied : ''  I  think,  considering  the  iMsilifiles  gives 
by  Blbf  Willlaih  Armstrong,  and  the  difficulties 
thrown  in  the  way  by  Mr.  Wbitworth,  that 
eveiTthing  has  b^en  done  that  Mr.  Whitworth 
could  possiUy  have  expected,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  tnere  bufls  been  so  mnoh  testing  of  Mr* 
Whitworth's  gun  as  of  6ir  William  Armstrong*! 
gun,  because  Sir  William  Armstrong  has  never 
made  any  difficulty  about  any  test,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Whitworth  verjr  often  has.-"* 

It  is  satisfoctory  to  leatn  from  Mr.  Whit- . 
worth's  eviden<^  that  at  length  a  Committee, 
called  the  Armstrong  and  Whitworth  Coni- 
mittee,  is  appointed,  aiainat  which  he  has 
no  objection  to  urge,  either  ia  respect  of  its 
constitution,  or  of  the  course  ^hich  it  haa 
determined^  to  a^opt  in  the  competitive  tri- 
als:— 

*  SOW.  Mr.  Dodion :  8ome  of  your  newly- 
made  guns  Are  about  to  be  tried  by  the  Govern- 
ment, are  they  not  f— Yes. 

*d065.  Qave  you  any  arrangement  with  the 
Government  with  reepeet  to  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  to  be  tried  I-— Yes. 

*  $066.  And  have  yon  come  to  a  satisfactory 
understanding  With  respect  to  the  conditions 
under  which  yotur  gun  is  to  be  experimented 
upon  f— There  lis  a  programme  submitted. 

*  8067.  With  which  you  are  contented  l-*I 
leave  it  entirely  to  the  Oommittee. 

*  S066«  Are  you  contented  or  not :.  do  yon 
Oousider  that  your  ^m  is  now  about  to  receive 
k  fair  trial  f — I  think  so. 

*  S060.  Mr.  Sarina :  Are  you  sure  about 
that  f — ^I  have  no  doubt  of  it't 

But  Mr.  Whitworth  haa  not  yet  provided 
the  Committee  with  the  six  gune^-taree  12- 
poutiders  and  threo  70-pounders— ordered 
of  hiiti  in  January  iast^  and  required  by  the 
Oommittee  before  they  caA  comsieDce  their 
proceeditigs.  The  12-pounders  have  been 
deliverodi  but  the  ammunition  for  them  is 


^  Sesoiid  R^ort,  p.  id.  hlM.,  p.  121 
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Dj9i  yet  )r«NHk.    Th^  9(Vpoa»d«»  haVe  not 
been  Bi»ppliaal 

The  oolj  ofiBcial  and  aoiheritative  atate- 
mento  yet  publidhed  concerning  the  compa- 
rative merita  of  ifange  and  accaracy  of  Arm- 
strong and  Wbitworth  gnns  are  contained  in 
the  f^l6wing  Summary  of  the  Report  of  the 
Ordnance  Select  Committee,  dated  April, 
1861.  The  trials  upon  irhich  the  summary 
is  founded  >ere  made  exclusively  with  Mr. 
Whitworth'a  12-poander  breech-loading  gun^ 
and  a  12*po«inder  Armstrong  service  gun. 

*  SUVHABT. 

:  *  The  geneial  average  of  range  is  as  265S  to 
9804  in  favour  of  the  Whitworth  gun. 

'  Ttio  general  average  of  acoaracy  is  as  647  to 
i05  in  favour  of  the  Armstrong  gun. 

*Tbe  Whitworth  IS-ponnder  is  heavier  tba& 
the  Armstrong  12 -pounder  in  the  proportion  of 
1093  to  968,  and  20  imehes  longer. 

'  (Signed)       J.  H.  Ibibot.' 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  longer  and 
heavier  Whitworth  12*ponnder  was  designed 
to  consume  a  service-charge  of  If  lb.  where- 
as the  shorter  and  lighter  Armstrong  12- 
pounder  is  intended  to  be  fired  with  only  1|^ 
lb.  In  the  trials  in  question  the  guns  were 
fired  with  each  other's  charges  as  weJl  as 
their  own  proper  charges.  But  though  the 
Whitworth  gnn  was  as  well  able  to  comsume 
effectively  a  charge  of  1|-  lb.  as  the  Arm- 
strong gun,  the  Armstrong  gun  was  not  able 
to  consume  nearly  as  effectively  a  charge  of 
If  lb.  as  the  Whitworth  gun. 

The  name  of  Lynali  Thomas  in  connexion 
with  artillery  has  acouired  some  degree  of 
notoriety,  rather,  as  it  would  seem,  on  ac- 
count of  the  magnitude  of  the  gun  called  by 
his  name,  than  from  any  manifestations  of 
superiority  in  its  performances.  Mr.  Thomas 
entertains  certain  theoretical  notions  with  re- 
gard to  the  relative  dimensions  of  guns,  to 
which  he  attaches  a  high  degree  of  import- 
ance. These  notions  do  not  appear  to  nave 
been  satisfactorily  confirmed,  so  far  as  we 
may  judge  from  the  results  he  has  obtained. 
A^in  have  the  Royal  Gun  Factories  been 
laid  under  requisition,  and  the  large  gun  of 
Mr.  Thomas  hae  been  manufactured  at  that 
establishment  at  the  national  expense,  on  the 
Armstrong  system  of  construction.  The 
^un  weiffhs  16  tons,  and  its  calibre  is  9 
iDchee ;  nut  we  are  not  aware  of  a  single 
result  from  it,  either  with  respect  to  range  or 
efficiency  a^inst  iron  plates,  worthy  of  be- 
ing recorded.  We  should  be  glad  to  learn 
how  it  is  that  any  inventor  can  so  far  prevail 
with  the  War  Office  as  to  induce  them  to 
order  the  manufacture  of  snc)i  a  costly  gnn 
without  any  recommendation  from  the  Com- 
mittee which  they  have  themaelvea  appoint- 


?' 


ed  for  the  ceBsideration  of  new  prqects — m 
Committee  whose  members  we'are  bound  to 
snppose  they  have  selected  on  the  ground  of 
eminent  qualifications.  It  would  be  well  if 
some  Member  of  the  Legislature  would  rise 
in  his  place  and  put  a  definite  question  to  the^ 
Secretary-for-War  as  to  the  cost  which  haa 
been  incurred  in  the  manufacture  and  trial 
of  Mr.  Thomas's  goo,  and  further,  as  to  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  deal  with  Mr. 
Thomas  in  so  exceptional  a  manner.  It  iff 
high  time  that  the  War  Office  should  ceas^ 
to  exhibit  indecision  and  vacillation  on  the 
great  subject  of  Artillery. 

Every  country  possessing  a  navy  is  now 
busy  with  the  construction  of  armour-plated 
ships ;  and,  happily,  in  this  respect  we  are 
not  behind  any  other  Power,  not  even  France^ 
who  inaugurated  the  system,  and  who  haa 
made  such  ceaseless  efforts  for  its  dev^op- 
noent.  The  subject  of  armour-plating  in  all 
its  details  has  been  experimentally  mvesti- 
gated  in  Great  Britain  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  the  public  is  probably  aware,  not- 
withstanding the  occasional  notices  in  the 
press  of  some  of  the  larger  and  more  showy 
trials  against  targets  at  Shoeburyness.  Much 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  quiet  experi- 
ment and  otherwise  which  has  not  been  pub- 
lished. The  quality  of  iron  best  adapted  to 
resist  shot  and  shell ;  the  modes  of  manufac- 
turing plates  by  rolling  or  hammering,  or  by 
a  combination  of  both  processes ;  the  requi- 
site thickness  of  plates  to  resist  various  pro- 
jectiles at  various  velocities ;  the  methods  of 
adjusting  the  plates,  and  of  attaching  them 
to  the  sid^  of  the  ship ;  and  many  other 
points,  which,  although  apparently  insiffnifi- 
cant,  are  yet  of  great  importance,  have  been 
carefully  examined  and  practically  tested* 
Neverthelesa  many '  pointa  yet  remain  for 
investigation. 

Only  two  or  three  years  ago  the  problem  of 
keeping  out  shells  was  regarded  as  satisfactori- 
ly solved.  The  most  formidable  guu  then  in 
the  service'was  the  much- vaunted  cast-iron  OS- 
pounder,  smooth  bore;  and  it  had  been  found 
that  an  iron  plate  4^  inches  thick  sufficed  to 
resist  the  cast-iron  shot  fired  from  that  gun  at 
200  yards  range,  with  the  service  charge  of  16 
lbs.  of  powder.  Steel  shot,  as  will  have  been 
seen,  were  not  at  that  time  seriously  thought 
o^  as  it  was  supposed  that  ^their  costlinesa 
would  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  use. 
A  plate  of' the  thickness  above  mentioned  waa 
far  more  than  a  match  for  the  most  powerful 
shell  in  the  service  ;  and  our  sailoi-s  congratu- 
lated themselves  that  ships  might  at  least  be 
rendered  absolutely  shell-proof.  The  illusion* 
alas  I  was  soon  dispelled.  The  deadly  contest 
between  guns  and  iron  plates  arose,  and  ever  * 
since  has  raged  with  doubUul  issue.    One  day 
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plates  daimed  the  Tictory,  and  the  next  day 
gans.  The  recent  introdaction  of  steel  shot 
and  shell  constitutes  a  new  element,  which, 
without  doubt)  is  destined  to  play  a  part  of 
prime  importance.  No  sooner  was  the  thick- 
aess  of  our  plates  increased,  than  new  and 
more  powerful  guns  appeared*  But  if  the 
600-pounder  gun  of  Sir  W.  Armstrong  should 
prove  ci^mble  of  8uf3cient  endurance  to  justify 
rts  intitKinction  into  the  service,  and  pf  being 
carried  and  worked  in  ships — ^as  some  naval 
officers  of  great  experience  maintain-^then 
the  close  of  this  great  contest  is  probably  at 
hand.  No  iron-plated  ship  or  target  yet  con- 
ftructed  could  resist  that  monster  gun,  of 
which  the  ahot  would  opt  only  perforate,  but 
from  its  magnitude  smash  in,  the  plates  of  the 
Wrongest  ship  affbat.  But,  what  is  far  more 
lobe  dreaded,  it  would  with  ease  send  a  steel 
•hell,  containing  the  enormous  bursting  chai^ 
of  29  lbs.  of  powder,  into  any  of  these  ships ; 
and  what  result  would  follow  the  explosion  of 
neh  an  amount  of  powder  it  is  not  difficult  to 
predict 

Owing  to  the  great  weight  of  iron  as  cona- 
pared  with  wood,  it  is  obvious  that  in  ships  of 
very  large  dimensions  the  extreme  limit  of 
thickness  in  armour-plates  must  soon  be  reach- 
ed; whereaa,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known, 
there  is  no  such  limitation  in  toe  case  of  guns. 
The  Urger  the  ship  the  greater  the  weight  of 
iron  armour  which  it  will  carry ;  but,  without 
exposing  ourselves  to  the  charge  of  dogmatism, 
we  may  safely  assert  that,  at  least  for  a  con- 
liderable  tioie  to  come,  ships  of  war  much 
htfger  than  the  largest  fdloat  are  not  likely  to 
be  produced.  Until  we  have  everywhere  docks 
capable  of  accommodating  ships  like  the 
*  Great  Eastern,'  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
Admiralty  would  propose  to  construct  vessels 
of  SQch  enormous  size,  even  if  that  giant  of 
the  ocean  bad  fulfilled  a  tithe  of  the  bright 
predictions  ottered  at  the  period  of  its  con- 
ception. But  there  is  another  consideration 
of  great  importance,  which  should  never  be 
forgotten ;  we  allude  to  the  application  of 
the  proverb  as  to  the  folly  of  carrying  all 
yoor  em  in  the  same  basket 

Witn  regard  to  guns,  the  case  is,  as  we 
have  stated,  very  different  Naval  officers  of 
experience  declare  that  they  apprehend  no 
dimculty  whatever,  deserving  the  name  in 
nautical  ears,  in  designing  ships  to  carry  20- 
ton  guns,  or  even  sUllheavier  guns.  It  is  |fue 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  guns,  in  order  not'  to  overweight  the 
<hip ;  but,  we  may  reasonably  ask,  would  it 
not  be  far  preferable  to  have  half-a^ozen  20- 
ton  guns  of  such  tremendous  power  as  the 
<KK)*poQnder,  than  an  armament  composed  of 
a  mnch  greater  number  of  68-poundQr8,  or 
UO-ponnder  Armstrong  guns?    With  the 


latter  guns  you  mig^t  batter  away  against 
ships  cased  with  5-inch  plates  for  a  long  time 
without  doing  much  dami^e ;  but  a  single 
shot>  or  by  preference  steel  shell,  from  uie 
600-pounder,  might  suffice  to  end  an  action. 
The  qualities  which  seem  to  be  indicated  for 
the  majority  of  our  ships  of  war  are,  the  max- 
imum thickness  of  armour-plating  that  can  be 
combined  with  speed  and  safety,  the  minimum 
extent  of  surface  foi^  exposure  to  the  enemy, 
with  an  armament  of  guns  capable  of  project- 
ing shells  filled  with  a  large  bursting  charge,  at 
great  as  well  as  close  ranges,  through  the  thick- 
est plates,  supported  by  the  strongeet  back* 
ing  that  can  be  applied.  It  is  high  time  that 
we  should  know  truth  in  those  matters.  All 
men  are  liable  to  bo  prejudiced,  and  to  become 
wedded  to  opinions  founded  on  their  own  ex- 
perience ;  and  sailors  are  but  men,  and  partake 
of  all  the  infirmities  of  human  nature.  Tl^ 
public  must  resolutely  inouire  for  themselves, 
and  not  bo  blindlyguided  by  the  dogmatic  opi- 
nion of  Captain  This  or  Captain  That  We 
have  only  to  refer  to  the  Reports  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ordnance,  for  proof  of  the  fact  that 
naval  officers  widely  dissent  with  respect  to 
points  on  which  disagreement  might  be  least 
expected.  One  declares  himself  a  stanch  be- 
liever in  muzzle-loading,  another  in  breech- 
loading  ;  one  worships  the  good  old  smooth 
bore,  so  simple,  so  easy  to  handle,  and  so  effec- 
tive at  short  ranges ;  another  swears  by  the 
rifled  gun,  and  despises  the  smooth  bore ;  some 
effect  a  sort  of  compromise,  and  believe  that 
both  systems  of  artillery  are  not  only  ex- 
pedient, but  essential ;  one  hates  your  built- 
up  guns,  and  pins  his*  faith  on  cast-iron ; 
anower  compares  cast-iron  guns  to  crockery, 
and  belieires  only  in  wrongbt-iron  guns.  The 
opinions,  then,  of  the  navy  are  far  froqa 
unanimous,  even  on  the  subject  of  guns  alone ; 
and  on  many  other  points,  especially  as  to 
cupolas  and  iron-plated  ships,  they  are,  if 
possible,  still  more  discordant  |^ut,  if  the 
statements  which  we  have  advanced  concern- 
ing  the  power  pf  our  largest  guns  be  true, 
and  if  those  guns  should  give  satisfactory 
proof  of  durability,  then  we  may  dispense 
with  professional  opinions  and  trust  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  com  mon  sense.  We  need  only  to 
receive  the  assurance  that  monster  guns  may 
be  carried  and  efficiently  worked  in  ships,  to 
enable  us  to  arrive  at  the  right  conclusion  as 
to  our  future  naval  armaments.  It  would  be 
about  as  reasonable  to  attack  a  rhinoceros  with 
a  cricket-ball,  as  to  fire  at  a  5-inch  or  6-inch 
solid  iron-clad  frigate  with  the  68-pounder. 

The  substitution  of  steel  for  cast-iron  in  the 
case  of  shot  to  be  fired  against  thick  iron 
plates  is  a  matter  not  only  of  importance,  but  of 
absolute  necessity.  No  matter  what  the  cost» 
this  must  be  done ;  and,  indeed^t  may  1^ 
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to  economy  in  tbe  end.  To  fire  soft  grey 
fbnndry-iron  against  iron  pfates  is  a  wastefhl 
^penditure  both  of  time  atid  money.  ,  The 
shot  easily  breaks  np  on  impa^it,  faring  in  a 
more  or  less  conical  form  only  a  fraction  of 
its  original  mass. .  A  large  proportion  of  the 
MDork  of  the  shot  is  thas  uselessly  expended 
in  its  own  disintegration,  instead  of  being  de- 
voted to  the  plate.  With  steel  shot,  suitable 
in  quality  and  temper,  the  result  is  quite  dif- 
ferent, for  then  the  whole  force  of  the  shot  is 
effectively  delivered  upon  the  plate.  If  any 
further  argument  for  the  adoption  of  steel 
ahot  were  necessary,  we  have  only  to  state 
the  fact  that  the  Russian  Government  has  re- 
cently entered  into  a  contract  with  a  firm  in 
this  country  for  a  large  supply  of  such  shot. 

Iron  armour,  as  at  present  applied,  hangs 
88  a  dead  wei^t  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessd, 
contributing  nothing  to  its  strength.  Propo- 
sals have,  therefore,  been  made  so  to  con- 
struct ships  that  the  armour  might  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  structure,  and  com- 
tannicate  strength.  With  this  view,  it  has 
been  recommended  to  employ  superimposed 
thin  plates  of  iron  securely  bolted  togeAer ; 
and  large  targets  have  been  expressly  made 
to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  system.  Mr. 
Hawkshaw,  the  well-known  civil  engineer,  de- 
vised two  such  targets,  one  10  and  the  other 
'6  inches  in  thickness,  made  up  of  plates  va- 
rying in  thickness  from  2  inch<]fs  to  f  of  an 
inch,  and  firmly  united  by  rivets.  Th^  were 
tried  at  Shoeburyness,  and  the  results  were 
nnfavoarable.  A  cast-iron  shot  from  the  110- 
pounder  Armstrong  gun  easily  passed  through 
the  6-inch  target, 'whereas  thid  same  shot 
would  have  been  effectually  stopped  by  a  4^ 
inch  solid  plate'.  Laminated  plates  have,  ac- 
cordingly, been  condemned  in  this  country. 

We  have,  however,  been  recently  informed 
by  the  American  press  in  its  usual  style  of 
self-adulation  that  the  system  in  question, 
wh^ch  it  i^peare  they  have  largely  adopted, 
is  correct,  and  tbat  our  conclusion  respecting 
it  is  ouite  erroneous.  We  are  not  anxious  to 
dispel  their  illusion.  But  that  they  have 
some  misgiving  on  the  subject  may  be  infer- 
red from  the  fact,  tiiat  American  orders  have 
been  received  in  England  for  4^inch  solid 
armour-plntes.    We  happen  to  know  that  a 

J  ear  or  two  ago  the  Americans  purchased 
irgely  2-inch  plates  of  British  manufacture, 
which,  in  respect  of  the  quality  of  tite  metal 
employed,  had  been  previously  found  unsuit* 
able  in  experiments  at  Shoeburyness. 

The  Americans  have  also  loudly  boasted  that 
they  are  fiur  ahead  of  ns  in  ordnance,  where- 
with they  could  with  ease  either  smash  or 
sink  -our  ships  of  the  *  Warrior '  class.  We 
•ireed  have  no  apprebensions  on  this  point  at 
present;  for  it  is  certain  tiiat  these  ships 


might  be  exposed  w%h  comparative  rmponAtf 
to  American  projectiles,  huge  as  they  are  re- 
presented to  be,  fired  from  cast-iron  guns  witli 
small  changes  of  powder.  There  seems  still 
to  be  in  America  a  pretty  general  belief  ki 
the  efficacy  Of  momentum,  of  which  the  chi«f 
element  is  weight ;  or,  in  other  words,  ih 
heavy  shot  at  a  low  velocity.  We,  on  thto 
other  hand,  have  abimdant  reason  forjphicin^ 
our  faith  in  shoi  of  high  velocity.  There  is 
always  a  class  of  Englishmen  who  are  disposed 
to  exalt  everything  American,  and  to  depre> 
ciate  everything  at  home;  and  persons  of  this 
class,  true  to  therr  unpatriotic  instincts,  have 
not  hesitated  to  decry  Biiticfh  artillery.  W% 
happily  know  what  t£(e  Americans  liave  done, 
or  rather  what  they  have  failed  to  do,  with 
their  artillery ;  and  w«  may  entertain  the  com- 
fortable assurance  that  the  superiority  elahned 
for  the  Americans,  in  this  matter,  is  as  ground^ 
less  as  their  boasted  superiority  over  us  iii 
many  ot&er  respecto.  We  willingly  acknow- 
ledge American  exoellenue  wherever  we  find 
it ;  but  we  have  as  yet  discovered  no  proof 
of  any  «timLS8ing  excellence  in  American  ord- 
nance. Monster  cast^in>n  guns  may  be  verjr 
imposing  objects  in  appeamnce,  but  unless  they 
can  be  rified  and  projedt  heavy  missiles  at  a 
high  velocity,  they  would  be  no  match  for  our 
armour-plated  ships.  In  large  ordnance  there 
is  another  element  of  the  first  consequence 
at  least  in  allnations  where  a  high  value  is 
set  on  human  life,  namely,  safety  for  the  gun- 
ners. But  who  bas  yet  seen  large  rifled  caat- 
iron  really  efficient  guns  which  could  be  pro- 
nounced safe!  We  venture  to  assert  thai 
such  guns  do  not  exist ;  and,  from  reflection 
on  the  nature  of  cast^on,  we  more  tiian 
doubt  '^het^ier  such  guns  will  ever  be  pro- 
duced. The  cast-iron  gun  may  be  cheap,  oat 
it  is  at  the  same  time  a  treacherous  weapon  ; 
and  like  many  other  cheap  things,  it  mt^  be 
^nd  enormously  dear  in  the  end,  compared 
with  sulTStantial  wrou^t-iron  guns,  notwith- 
standing the  higher  price  of  the  latter  in  tHe 
firsrt;  instance.  We  trust  that  the  authoritiea 
in  this  country  will  never  be  misled  by  the 
specious  pretext  of  cheapness,  and  adopt  the 
American  system  «f  monster  cast-iron  ord- 
nance, at  all  events  not  before  they  have 
something  tike  evidence  to  justify  such  a 
course. 

WiUi  regard  to  the  application  of  iron  'for 
defensive  purposes  on  land  much  may  be 
nrged.  Here  we  have  no  limit  as  to  weighty 
but  only  as  to  cost  Whatever  douht  may 
exist  as  to  the  possibility  of  applying  armour 
of  sufficient  strength  to  ships,  to  compete 
with  success  against  the  600-pounder,  there 
hi  none  ^on  the  m>and  of  weight  as  to  the 
use  of  iron  in  forts.  Mfljor^Generail  Ford^ 
B^  in  1827,  first  proposed  ther  else  cf 
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wroaght-imn  for  protecting  the  (kce  ef  ma- 
Bonrj  on  forte ;  and  with  this  object  he  re- 
eonniiended  the  eomfoyment  of  iron  in  the 
Ibm  of  bars.  The  H>]lowing  escperiment  was 
mccordingly  made  to  test  the  valne  of  this 
-method.  A  block  of  Dundee  stone  was 
cased  with  two  layers  of  small  bars  placed  at 
right  angles  over  each  other,  and  fired  at 
^th  a  24-ponnder  at  a^istance  of  684  yards. 
The  result,  it  is  cfficially  stated,  was  not  en- 
conraging.  Of  late  years  varions  trials  hare 
l>een  made  with  respecft  to  the  application  df 
Mocks  of  cast-iron,  kti  biars  and  plates  of 
wionght-iron,  in  Ihe  constmction  of  forts; 
«ad  the  subject  k  still  being  actively  investr- 
gsted.  Cast-iron,  mileas  faced  with  pktes  of 
•wronght-iron,  has  been  tonnd  so  fragile  as  to 
Tender  U  donbtfal  whether  it  wonld  prove  an 
mdvantageons  substitute  for  granite.  Good 
^resuHs  were  at  first  obtained  With  the  tongue- 
Sttd-grooved  Tborneycroft  ten-hch  wrought- 
fron  bars,  fired  at  by  the  69-pounder  and 
llO'pounder;  but  they  have  been  no  match 
lor  the  heavier  ordnance  which  We  have  de^ 
ftcribed.  it  is,  however,  probable  that  bars 
of  greater  resisting  power  might  be  produced 
•with  an  increased  experience  in  their  manu- 
'fecture.  Captain  Inglis^  embrasure,  consist- 
ing of  three  layers  of  *  planks '  of  iron  of 
Afferent  thickneMes,  and  having  a  total 
thickness  of  15  inches,  has  given  excellent 
results.  Various  other  important  experi- 
meoto  with  reference  to  the  use  of  iron  in 
forts  are,  we  understand,  in  contemplation. 
Great  difficulties  will  probably  have  to  be 
encountered  in  the  modes  of  fastening  bars 
and  plates  of  iron,  and  in  combining  them 
aolidly  with  masonry,  the  employment  of 
iron  in  forts  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  will 
doubtless  be  greatly  extended.  In  regard  to 
the  &cility  and  cheapness  of  producing  iron, 
we  possess  at  the  present  time  advantages 
greater  than  those  oif  any  other  nation.  The 
extraordinary  and  rapid  progress  in  our  ma- 
nufacture of  armour-plates  is  as  remarkable 
as  it  ought  to  be  satisfactory.  Gigantic  roll- 
ing-mills have  been  erected  expressly  for  this 
branch  of  the  trade ;  and  whereas  but  a  hw 
years  ago  there  was  only  one  mill  in  the 
Idngdom  where  large  armour-plates  could  be 
rolled,  there  are  now  several  in  active  com- 
petition. 

The  merit  of  the  Armstrong  system  of  ar- 
tfflery  having  been  denied,  it  was  only  rea- 
•onable  to  expect  that  the  authorities,  who 
were  responsible  for  its  introduction,  would 
be  assailed  in  consequence.  It  has  been 
elearly  demonstrated  that  rifled  artiUery  be- 
came an  imperious  necessity,  and  that  when 
the  system  of  Armstrong  was  first  proposed, 
there  was  in  reality  no  other  deserving  the 
name.    Supposing  that  sooie  other  syalem 


Itaii  been  Miggested  and  adopted,  ^ere  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  /tlso  would  have  been 
^ually  denounced.  Opposition  is  happily  k 
stimulus  to  further  success ;  and  this  appears 
to  have  been  well  exemplifi^  in  tiie  case  cC 
the  Annstrong  artillery. 

We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that^  if  we 
have  not  the  best  artillery  in  the  world,  no 
other  nation  has  bettcir.  In  these  days  of 
rapid  and  facile  intercomnHlnication  it  is  im*- 
possible  that  any  nation  should  long  be  able 
to  practice  concealment  with  respect  to  its 
artillery.  We  know  pretty  accurately  what 
other  nations  have  done  and  are  doing ;  and 
where  there  is  t^e  most  affectation  m  mya* 
tery  in  this  matter,  there  will  be  found  the 
least  reason  for  boasting  of  superiority.  We 
w^ill  CO  fiirther,  and  assert  diat  we  ate  ahead 
of  all  Other  nations  in  respect  of  artiUe^  \ 
and  we  base  this  assertion  on  a  careful  com^ 
parison  of  well-ascertained  and  snbstantia) 
ftteCs.  We  fnust  hold  our  position  at  whi^ 
ever  cost.  We  may  hate  war — and  thosid 
who  practically  know  most  abotft  it  always 
hate  it  most — we  may  deplore  it  as  the 
greatest  evil  and  the  greatest  crime  of  hn« 
manity,  yet,  so  long  as  man  is  what  he  is,  we 
must  not  beat  oar  swords  into  ploughshares^ 
nor  our  spean  into  prtming-hooks.  Prepa« 
ration  for  war  will  prove  the  best  security  to/t 
peace. 
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and  Charles  Cotton ;  Olmrvationi  on  the 
£kl  and  othi^  FUh  mthout  States,  c^^^ 
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Tk€  StmUSMefi  <tf  Pea  Squp  and  Bcft 
£eU.    Vol.  L  pp.  160-163.     1861. 

11.  Fuh  Culture.  By  Francis  Francis.  P. 
119.     1863. 

12.  The  Angter-ydturalist :  a  Popular  Hieto- 
ry  of  Freeh  Water  Fieh,  Ac.  By  R.  Chol- 
mondeley  Pennell.    Pp.  376-401.     1863. 

'ThsBB  are  few  animals,'  ^ays  a  celebrated 
French  naturalist,  ^  whose  image  one  mast 
retrace  with  as  much  pleasure  as  the  common 
eel.  .  .  .  We  have  seen  superior  instinct  in 
the  enormous  and  terrible  shark,  but  then  it 
was  the  minister  of  aa  insatiable  voracity,  a 
sanguinary  cruelty,  a  devastating  strength; 
we  have  found  in  electrical  fidi  a  power 
which  we  may  almost  call  magical,  but 
beauty  did  not  fall  to  their  share.  We  have 
bad  to  represent  reiparkable  forms,  but  near- 
ly always  their  colours  were  dull  and  dark 
Glittering  shades  have  struck  our  view ;  rare- 
ly have  they  been  iHiited  with  pleasing  pro- 
portions, more  rarely  still  have  tliey  served 
to  adorn  a  creature  of  elevated  instinct 
And  this  kind  of  intelligence,  this  mixture  of 
the  glitter  of  metals,  of  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  this  rare  conformation  of  all  the  parts 
which  form  one  whole  joined  in  happy  agree- 
ment, when  have  we  seen  all  these  bestowed 
where  the  habits  are,  so  to  speak,  social,  the 
affections  gentle,  and  the  enjoyments  in  some 
sort  sentimental  ?  It  is  this  interesting  union, 
however,  which  we  are  going  to  show  in  the 
common  eel ;  and  when  we  shall  have  com- 
prised into  one  point  of  view  its  slender  form, 
its  delicate  proportions,  its  elegant  colours,  its 
gracious  flexions,  its  easy  gyrations,  its  rapid 
^rings,  its  superior  swimming,  its  serpents 
like  movements,  its  industry,  its  instinct,  its 
affection  for  its  mate,  its  sociability,  and  the 
advantages  which  man  is  ever  deriving  from 
it,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  some 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  ladies  most  famous 
for  their  charms  have  given  its  form  to  one 
of  their  most  recherchSs  ornaments.'*  What 
rodomontade !  our  readers  will  doubtless  ex- 
claim; who  but  a  French  map  could  have 
written  thus  of  ^  slimy,  slippery,  slush-loving 
eel?  Well,  wo  allow  that  the  language 
*  verges  on  the  poetical,'  but  yet  we  must 
ourselves  confess  a  partiality  for  eels,  and 
own  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
what  the  French  naturalist  has  said.  But 
then  we  must  think  of  the  eel  as  a  free  and 
unmolested  inhabitant  of  the  water,  and  not 
as  a  writhing  victim  on  the  fishing-line  of 
some  disciple  of  Walton,  when  he  certainly 
is  a  troublesome  fellow,  and  when  we  may 
fairly  say  of  him,  *  Nihil  tetigit  quod  non 
fcBdaviU^    The  eel,  however,  has  long  enjoy- 
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ed,  and  still  deservedly  enjoys,  a  wide  ce1#- 
brity.  '  It  is  agreed,'  says  honest  Izaak  Wal- 
ton, *  that  the  eel  is  a  most  dainty  dish ;  the 
Romans  have  esteemed  her  the  Helena  of 
their  feasts,  and  some  the  queen  of  palate- 
pleasure.'  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  how- 
ever, to  this  general  rule.  The  Jews — ex- 
cellent cooks  and  judges  of  what  is  good — 
refuse  to  eat  the  eel  jit  this  very  day,  though 
they  are  perfectly  aware  that  it  has  scales.* 
Amongst  the  Scotch  there  is  a  great  anti- 
pathy to  eels ;  whence  derived  we  cannot 
say,  unless  from  an  objection  to  their  snake- 
like form.f  We  have  known  Englishmen 
make  this  objection.  To  a  question  in  '  Notea 
and  Queries  (Sept  26,  1863),  as  to  whether 
the  Scotch  have  any  definite  reason  for  their 
dislike  of  this  fish,  the  following  reply  is 
given  : — *  It  would  appear  from  Partington's 
*'  British  CycMpsedia,^'  that  the  Scotti^  ob- 
jection to  eels  as  an  article  of  food,  is  mainly 
due  to  their  supposed  unwholeeomenees.  In 
the  northern  part  of  Britain,  in  Scotland 
especially,  the  prejudice  of  the  people  runa 
very  strong,  not  only  against  the  form  of  the 
eel,  but  against  the  quality  of  its  flesh  as  an 
article  of  food.'  And  again,  *•  Eels  are  held 
in  small  estimation  in  the  North ;  and,  even 
discounting  their  serpent-form,  they  are  re- 
garded as  far  from  wholesome.'     We  shall 


*  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  Jews  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  lact  that  eels  have  scales. 
According  to  the  popular  bdief,  the  celebrated 
Lenwenhoek'was  the  tint  to  record  the  ezistenee 
of  scales  in  the  iotegumeot  of  the  eel  To  this 
observant  naturalist  probably  belongs  the  merit 
of  having  first  published  the  fact  to  the  scien- 
tific world  of  modem  Europe ;  but  that  the  Jews 
were  long  before  aware  of  it  is  evident  from  a  oer> 
tain  narrative  in  ihe  Talmud  {Abada  Sara,  foL  S9, 
a.),  which  relates  that  when  Babhi  Aachi  came  to 
Tamdoria,  some  one  placed  before  him  an  eel-hlce 
fish  (junBlJi?*  which  Rashi  explains  by  j^Jn^Jt 
'  anguille*) ;  and  that,  on  his  holding  it  to  the  light, 
he  noticed  some  very  fine  sealea,  and  thereupoa 
did  not  scruple  to  partake  of  its  flesh.  That  th« 
Hebrew  wora  denotes  an  eel  is  further  evident  from 
the  following  quotation  from  the  old  work  Arueh 
— *  MHSll^S^  (d  lostead  of  i^),  a  fish  unclean  amongst 
the  Jews,  thin,  round,  and  like  a  serpent,  which  on 
account  of  its  alipperineee  can  only  he  retained  ia 
the  band  by  bemg  covered  with  sand  or  dnst.' 
According  to  the  Arueh,  the  eel  bears  the  same 
nsme  in  Arabic,  though  a  more  usual  Arabic  de- 
signation is  evidently  equivalent  to  the  Greek 
iyx^^^S'  The  modern  Jews»  doubtless,  still  objeet 
to  the  eel  on  aoeount  of  its  snake-like  form.  6ee 
Buztorf*s  Lex.  Talm.  et  Bobbin,  t^  1910;  Lewj> 
sohn's  Zoologie  des  Talmud*,  p.  264. 

f  Hence  the  Latin  anguilla,  from  an^tx,  '  a 
snake.'  Oomp.  Juvenal,  Sat  t.  108.  *  Yos  anguilla 
manet  longse  cosnata  oolnbnc*  Similarly  iii« 
French,  Italian,  Spanish  words ;  also  the  Engliah 
'  snig'  (snakei  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  mid- 
dle-nosed eel,  but  often,  in  a  general  vense,  any 
eeL  '  Eel,  German  and  Dutch  aal,  according  to 
Wedgwood,  is  from  the  Fhmish  Uja  iljakka,  *  sUmy/ 
or  the  £sUi<«ian  iih^  *sUm«.* 
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refer  by  and  bje  to  the  sopposed  unwhole- 
ftomeneas  of  this  fish.  We  have  been  told  of 
a  Scotch  ladj  who  once  tasted  eel  inadver- 
tently, and  thought  it  excellent ;  but  on  find- 
ing oat  what  it  was  would  eat  no  more,  and 
has  never  tasted  it  since. 

To  the  naturalist  the  eel  is  a  subject  of 
partictflar  interest,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  which  has  hitherto  attended  the 
study  of  its  history ;  and  although  it  is  cer- 
tain that  eels  are  produced  after  the  manner 
of  fish  generally,  i,e,  from  deposited  ova,  much 
yet  remains  in  obscurity.  To  this  point  we 
must  revert  again.  The  difficulty  of  holding 
an  eel  has  given  rise  to  many  proverbs. 
*  Every  one  knows  who  may  have  tried  the 
experiment,'  happily,  observes  Dr.  Badham, 
whose  book  we  shall  have  occasion  now  and 
then  to  refer  to—'  Evenr  one  knows  that  to 
bold  an  eel  with  the  naked  hand  is  as  abor- 
tive an  attempt  as  detaining  a  pig  by  the  tail, 
after  it  has  been  well  soaped  ;  or,  in  morals, 
to  hold  a  knave  to  his  won).  Hence  the 
i^phthegm,*  "  Anguillaest,  elabitur,** "  He's 
as  eel,  and  is  off ;"  but  both  rogue  and  eel 
mav  be  held  tight  if  we  set  about  it  in  the 
rignt  way.'  The  ancient  method  of  retaining 
an  eel  was  by  seising  it  with  some  rough  leaf 
m  the  hand.  The  fig-leaf  was  usually  em- 
ployed; hence  the  proverb,  t^  6pi(f)  4^v 
sTX'Xuv,  *  an  eel  with  a  fig-leaf.'f  Alciati  has 
the  following  epigram  upon  a  captured 
rogue: — 

^Jandndam  qnocuoque  lugis   te  persequor,  at 
nunc 
Oasdbos  in  nostris  deniqne  oaptas  ades. 
Amplius  hand  poteris  vires  eindere  nostras, 
Ficuhio  angniUam  strinzimos  in  folio.' — Bmb. 
ed.  IMO. 

Modem  fishermen  know  how  to  retain  an  eel 
in  the  naked  hand  without  any  extraneous 
help.  There  is,  however,  but  one  successful 
mode,  viz.  to  grasp  the  slippery  beast  in  the 

•  Plaotns  Pwnd-  IL  4.  67. 

f  According  to  the  *  HieroKlyphica,  sive  da 
Sa«ria  .^SSgyptiorum  CommenUrii/  or  J.  P.  Yalerian 
Bolzani,  Basil,  1765,  libu  zziz.  De  Aogoilla,  the  fig- 
leaf  was  used  for  this  parpoee  by  the  aacient 
Ejgyptiaiifl ;  for  when  they  wished  to  denote  '  cer- 
tainty Tvith  regard  to  an  uncertain  object,'  «pe« 
carta  re  guper  amhigud^  they  depicted  an  eel  rolled 
up  in  a  fif^leaC  It  ia  curious  to  note  the  correepon- 
denoe  of  ideas  between  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks 
Id  this  matter  of  the  allefforical  meaning  of  the  eeL 
Bolzani  states  that  the  picture  of  *  an  eel  held  by 
tlM  tail'  denoted  '  a  man  vainly  porSning  a  fugi- 
tive obqeot;'  and  the  representatioa  of  a  noaa 
engaged  in  catching^  eel^  was  meant  to  typify  '  one 
who  was  growing  noh  from  civil  discord/  such  as 
Cicero  represents  Catiline  and  his  co-conspirators, 
when  he  speaks  of  them  as  men  '  qui,  honores,  quos 
qnieta  republiea,  desperant,  pertorbata  se  consequi 
posse  aroitrantar.  in  L.  Gat  ii.  cap.  iz.  See 
rortker  on. 


middle  wiUi  the  second  and  third  fingers 
above  and  the  first  and  fourth  below.  He  ia 
thus  held  as  in  a  vice.  Gesner  quotes  the 
Greek  proverb  cl«''  oupcv  «"^v  iyysKvv  Syng 
'You've  an  eel  by  the  tail,'  as  expressing 
either  a  man  *  lubrica  fide' — *  a  slippery  fel- 
low,' or  an  object  which  it  is  impossible  to 
retain.  The  same  proverb  has  found  its  way 
into  German,  *Du  hast  den  aale  bei  dem 
ScKwanz.'  The  slippery  nature  and  line- 
entangling  propensities  of  the  eel  are  often 
the  subject  of  much  merriment  Who  does 
not  remember,  as  depicted  by  the  pencil  of 
John  Leech,  the  disconsolate  look  of  poor 
Mr.  Bri^  as  he  holds  up  on  the  end  of  his 
fishing- hue  a  whacking  Thames  eel,  that  has 
twisted  that  said  line  into  the  most  inextri- 
cable conglomeration  of  worse  than  Gordian 
knots !  Or  who  can  ever  forget  the  scene 
of  the  bursting  of  the  aquarium — the  concep- 
tion of  the  same  inimitable  artist — and  the 
vain  efforts  of  the  old  lady  to  pick  up  her 
favourite  eel  with  a  pair  of  tonfl;s ! 

Eels  were  held  in  high,  and  mdeed  in  very 
absurdly  high,  repute  by  the  ancients.  As  to 
the  Egyptians,  they  paid  the  eel  so  ^eat  a 
compliment  as  to  enrol  it  amongst  their  goda. 
Only  another  fish,  if  Herodotus  is  correct, 
shared  this  honour  with  the  eel,  and  that 
was  known  by  the  name  of  lepiddtus,  some 
fish  probably  of  the  carp  family,  and  so  called 
from  the  large  size  of  its  scales.*  Antiphanesf 
ridicules  the  %yDti^ns  for  the  honour  they 
^paid  to  eels,  and  contrasts  the  value  of  the 
gods  with  the  high  price  asked  for  this  fish  in 
the  market  of  Athens.  *In  other  respects 
men  say  that  the  Egyptians  are  clever,  in  that 
they  esteem  the  eel  to  be  equal  to  a  god ;  but 
they  are  far  more  valuable  than  the  gods,  for 
we  can  propitiate  them  by  prayer ;  but  as  for 
eels,  we  must  spend  twelve  drachmas  or  more 
merely  to  get  a  smell  at  them.'  And  Anax- 
andridesj  thus  amusingly  contrasts  the  man- 
ners of  the  Egyptians  with  those  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.  *  I  never  could  associate 
with  you,  for  neither  do  our  customs  nor 
laws  agree  with  yours,  but  differ  widely.  You 
adore  an  ox,  I  sacrifice  him  to  the  gods ;  yoa 
esteem  an  eel  as  the  greatest  deity,  we  think 
him  far  the  best  offish ;  you  don't  eat  swine's 
flesh,  I  am  particularly  fond  of  it;  you 
worship  a  dog,  J  beat  him  if  I  ever  catch 
him  devouring  my  victuals,'  &c 

The  ancient  Greeks  carried  their  partiality 
for  the  eel  to  a  most  ridiculous  excess ;  now 
she  is  invoked  'as  the  goddess  of  pleasure^ 
sometimes  as  the  white-armed  goddeas — and, 
finally,  as  tlie  Helen  of  the  dinner-table,  be- 
cause every  guest  strove,  like  Paris,  to  sup- 

*  iL  7a.    f  Apud  Athennos,  ril  56.  ed.  DiodorC 
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plant  h\B  neighlxmr,  and  keep  her  ibr  liiin* 
•elf.'^  The  eols  from  the  river  Strymon  and 
lake  of  Oopais  i^ppear  to  haye  beeh  thoee 
generaily  most  highly  prised,  ihoneh  Smlj 
WM  also  celebraled.f  Archesthitus,!  of  Syra- 
euae,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  tort  of 
aacient  Soyer,  and  who  travMied  inr  and 
wide  for  the  pui'poae  of  learning  anything 
that  mi^ht  be  useful  iik  the  ctdniary  art — 
whose  (^nion,  therefore,  ire  may  be  content 
to  take  in  this  qtfestion — ^naturally  gives  the 
preference  to  eeis  from  hb  owa  shores.  The 
Gredn,  in  thie  tiine  of  Aristophanes,  used  to 
serve  up  tbeir  eels'"  with  beetroot,  though 
aoiiietiQies  they  were  beiled  in  saH  and  ifktety 
with  manjorans  and  6ther  heirbsb  Enbulu^ 
is  <()soted  as  sayitig^ — 

'  tben  tbe^  e&me 
Th^He  niettlviB^  of  the  lake,  the  holy  eel^ 
B<0olii^t  g6ddetee^  all  <doth^  in  be^C 

^e  ancients  sometimes  captured  eels  by 
inean^  of  hoOks  baited  with  large  worms  or 
small  fish.  Aristotle||  mentions  a  three- 
pronged  spear  (rpioJov^) — probably  similar 
to  our  common  eel-spear — wnich  was  used  by 
the  Greek  fishermen  to  take  the  fiat-fish 
\Pleuronectid<B)  on  the  sandi  He  also  bays 
Chat  eels  in  the  Strymon  were  taken  at  the 
time  of  the  rising  ot  the  Pleiades,  when  the 
stormy  winds  stirred  up  the  mud,  and  that  at 
other  times  it  was  useless  to  try  to  obtain 
them.J^  In  modern  days  the  pest  time  for 
catcbiDg  large  niimbf^rs  of  eels  is  after  heavy 
storm  fi  and  6oodj^i  Aristotle  gives  as  a 
reason  for  their  being  caught  at  these  times, 
that  eels  having  small  gills  are  soon  sufib- 
cated  if  the  water  is  mtiddy.  To  this  point 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  as  we  pro^ 
coed.  The  following  ingenious  mode  of  an- 
sting  as  adopted  by  ^e  Grecian  yoUtii  is  given 
by  Oppian  i- — *' 


<  '  Ptom  Halfeati^/  p.  881. 

t  The  Strymon  it  the  modern  Struma  or  Carasu, 
Hrliich  flovB  through  the  Lake  Pra^ias  (now  Ta- 
kino),  llie  eels  that  formerly  abounded  there 
#«r^  dotibt)^  ah  bttntdaob  to  the  numbers  0f 
4HliHei(f  Strymohfii  grubs')  frequently  meationed 
b^r  aneieoi  wrifeera.  Belon  (*  Le^  ObeerrationB,'  p. 
|£4)  apeaks  of  \hf  large  aiie  of  the  eek  of  the  Stry- 
mon :  '  Lee  anguillet  y  wnt  d'ane  excessive  gran* 
ma:  the  Lake  Copals  (now  TopoHas)  is  still 
ftitabiis  for  ltd  e^k  &  th«  dark  reeease*  of  th^ 
subterraneous  chaaufeUi  whiah  foitn  the  outlets  of 
iS^  lake  eels  would  ilnd  a  o<}ngenial  habitatioaL 

IAthedaBui^  rii  58,  Yonge's  translation. 
Aihen.  yiL  56. 
'HiH.Ahini.Mr.  10,  §4. 
'Hifltoria  Aiiimalh&a/  till  ^,%%iA.  S<ihtiM- 
4aA 

^  '  HalieUtiei/  iv.  959»  Jones's  transl^io  .  j£UaD 
('liat.  Hist/  xiv.  8)  has  described  a  shnilar  mode 
of  catching  eels.  The  modem  method  of  *  bobbing 
with  a  bunch  of  gi'ubs  strnog  on  worsted^'  ff  not 
io  ingenious^  ia  doubtless  more  sueoeasfuL 


'  With  IndioTOoa  device,  ih  slimy  l^ajni, 
Some  boy  the  silver  voIumeM  eel  betrays ; 
A  sheen-gat^s  humid  length  his  hand  protends, 
Iftelow  the  pierforated  line  descends. 
The  Fish  socks  down  the  bait  With  rav'noas  joy, 
And  gives  the  tugging  siendl  to  the  Boy  ; 
To  th'  opposite  Extream, lifs  hps  adjoyti, 
And  fill  with  crowded  atr  the  rounding  Litte. 
Swoln  with  die  springy  blast  the  eiltrali  strains, 
And  bibds  die  oaptivie's  throat  widi  airy  obaiDa ; 
The  imprisonM  winds  his  straitened  jaws  dilatoi 
And  fiU  his  heaving  breast  with  bloated  fate. 
Panting  he  rolls,  and  strugglias  all  in  vain, 
A  floating  captive  to  the  youthful  swain.' 

Eels  were  also  taken  in  wicker  basketa 
yrith  narrow  necloB,*  as  with  the  moderns; 
they  were  somietiflies  decoyed  into  earthen- 
ware vessels  covered  with  colkudernihi^ed 
lid^  and  baited  with  bits  of  cuttle4^  or 
other  tempting  morsels  ;f  they  were  k^t  by 
the  Romans  in  theit  fish-ponds  {tnvariajj 
ready  At  hand  for  the  table  when  required* 
Pliny  states  that  inamense  numbers  of  eela 
used  to  be  taken  in  the  Idee  Benaeus  (Lago 
di  Garda),  ifa  the  territory  of  Veronal — 
through  which  lake  the  river  Mincius  fiow% 
— generally  in  the  month  of  October,  ffrben 
the  watere  were  disturbed,  and  that  massca  of 
more  than  a  thousand  in  number  were  often 
taken  by  the  traps  (excipulis)  plaeed  in  the 
stream.  Eels  i^ere  sometimes  cauriit  by 
stirtihg  up  the  ndud  of  the  ponds  andlakea  in 
which  they  were  found  ;J  hence  the  Greek 
proverb,  iyx^ts  ^^ipour^ai,  *to  fish  for 
eels,'  or,  as  we  should  say,  *  to  fish  in  muddy 
waters,'  with  the  political  meaning  of  disturb- 
ing a  state  for  tke  sake  of  gain;  thus  the 
sausage  seller  adoresses  Cleon,  *  Yes,  for  it  is 
with  you  as  witii  eel-catchers,  when  the  lake 
is  still  they  take  nothing,  but  if  th^y  stir  up 
the  mud  they  have  good  sport ;  so  have  you 
when  you  disturb  the  state.'S 

it  is  well  known  that  the  mode  of  pro- 
creation of  eels  hsis  for  ages  been  a  puz- 
zling question ;  and  there  is  still  something 
wanted  to  complete  our  knowledge  of  the 
general  subject.  Aristotle,  afteb  asserting 
that  eels  are  not  produced  from  ova,  or,  as 
some  persons  have  stated,  from  the  metisi- 
morphosis  of  intestinal  wo^ms  into  youngs 
eels,  goefi  on  to  tell  ub  what  h^  donceives  to 
be  the  true  mode  of  generation.  *  They  are 
produced  from  what  are  called  the  cntraila 
of  the  eirtfa  (ix  njv  xahaxjpidnn  yds  ivH^)j 


*-  Nassisi    '  Kassa  est  pisetiorii  vasi  genua  q«a 
earn  inlravit  piseia,  ezire.non  poteit'-— FestuS»  s.  v. 
f  *  Hist.  Anha.'  iv.  8,  g  la. 
X  Aristioph.^  'NuV^^S- 
§  S-kcp  yh^  o{  rdf  fy;t^^"(  Btipiij^tVti  nimv^df, 

1^  ^  ivta  Ti  Kdl  kin*  rip  04ft0opo¥  ntcHatp 

£q.  8aC 
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wUch  ezkl  ((poi^tikDeciiidj  in  mud  tad  w^t 
tartj^  BoBie  b»ve  been  obsenred  to  mkki$ 
tkek  e^capd  from  tbes^  things,  and  others 
iMve  Wi^  apparent  in  them  on  being  dit^ 
aected.  Soch  things  «! e  produced  in  tbe  m, 
and  in  fi?erB  where  ia  mnch  p^rtrofa^tion,  m 
fluch  plaoea  in  the  aea  which  ahoand  in  sea* 
weed,  and  in  rivets  and  lakes  near  the  banks 
where  the  hea^  of  the  sun  engenders  pntrO' 
isction,'*  Azistotle  believed  that  there  was 
no  difference  of  sex  in  the  eel,  bet  that  the 
so-called  male  and  female  were  different 
^^efiaSi  Be  speaks  correctly,  however,  of  its 
migrating  to  the  sea*  of  its  noctomal  habits, 
of  its  dislike  to  very  cold,  and  its  love  of 
pnre  fresh  water.f  Ptioy^  notion  was  as 
absnrd  as  that  of  Aristotle  as  to  the  origin  of 
eek,  'Thej  rub  themselves  against  focks, 
and  their  sprapipgs  come  to  life.  Koi  have 
they  any  other  mo^e  of  propagajtion.'t 

Other  ancient  writers  were  of  opinion  that 
eels  originated  in  the  caarcasee  of  oead  hoiaea 
(as  Yii^l  supposed  bees  were  produced  from 
the  dead  body  of  an  ox).  Cunously  enough, 
Gesner  sees  no  improoabili^  in  the  above 
solntion  of  the  difficulty,  but  thinks  that 
other  carcases  besides  those  of  horses  may 
engender  eela.§  And  yet  he  does  also  give 
the  tme  account  when  he  says  that  the  sexes 
are  plainly  to  be  distinguished.!  It  is  re^ 
markable,  therefore,  that  Gesner  should  have 
had  recourse  to  the  '  spontaneous  production ' 
theory ;  but  we  mustr  remember  that  in  his 
timo  this  vfas  a  popular  creed ;  and  even 
this  lefffned  writer  was  not  free  from  the  Uir, 
laciet  of  his  age.  Helmo«t  gives  the  fol-* 
lowing  recipe  for  obtaining  young  eels: — r 
*Cut  up  two  tni^  covered  with  May-dew^ 
and  liqr  one  upon  the  other,  tibe  grassy  sides 
inwards,  and  thus  exjpoee  them  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun;  in  a  fe^  hours  there  v(iU  spring 
froQ^  them^  an  infinite  quantity  of  eels.'  borne 
vrriters,  as  Schwenok&Kl  and  Schoneveld, 
appear  to  have  mistaken  parasitic  leeches 
and  Gordian  worms  for  the  youn^  of  the 
eel.    Chopped  horse-hair,  thrown  into  the 

♦ 'HiBt  Aniii^*Til5,§fi.  . 

4  *Hi»t  AniiD.'  vi  18,  g  7 ;  viii  4.  §  5.  6. 

%  *  Hat  Hist'  ix  50.  Oppian's  theory  will  be 
found  at  HsLl  849. 

§  *In  pntredlne  glgnitur  Aognilla  nt  Termes  in 
tena,  id  quod  szperientia  eomp«rtiiin  fait  AH' 
j[iiando  eaim  equo  mortao  ia  Magalooie  Btagnnm 
uijecto^  paullo  post  inniunerabilM  Anguill^  illio 
▼laas  Btrnt  ^nod  ego  its  aooipio  nt  non  ex  equi  tan- 
tarn.  Bed  etiam  ez  alioraiQ  animalinm  eadaveribus 
generentur.'-^  De  Aqnatilibns/iii.  p.  40,  C. 

I  'Vidi  eqnidam  AngaiUaa  routno  oorporam 
eomplezQ  coguntes^  neqne  pato  partibuB  ad  gignen- 
dnm  QecesBariis  prorans  aestitutaa  esse;  inferiore 
enim  rentris  ]>arte  et  vulva  in  fceminis  et  semen  in 
maribus  reperitur :  eed  pinguibudine  multa  circnm- 
fosie  bflo  ptartes  non  apparent,  qnemadmodum  se- 
que  ova  pingnitadine  permista.'— Ibid.,  p.  42»  IX 


wiiter,  was  deerned  a  certain  mefliod  of  ob- 
taining eels ;  this  opinipn  we  have  ibund  to 
prevail  amongst  the  uneducated  classes  to 
this  day  in  some  of  the  midland  counties.^ 
It  is  reibarkaUe  that  even  Walton  seems  to 
have  imbibed  contentedly  ihe  popular  no« 
tions  of  his  day,  ^That  eels  mav  be  bred 
as  some  worms,  and  some  kind  of  bees  and 
wasps  are,  seems  to  be  made  probable  by  the 
barnacles  and  yonng  goslings  bred  by  the 
san*s  heat  and  the  rotten  planks  of  an  okl 
ship,  and  hatched  of  trees.'f     (p.  281.) 

in  another  place  Walton  affirms  his  beHef 
in  the  notion  that  pike  were  sometimes  pro- 
duced .from  pickerel  weed  (p.  280^.  fikicb 
saperstitions  find  a  place  in  the  ^  Piscatoryi 
Eclogues.' 

'  Say,  canst  then  teH  how  worms  of  moistt^ 
breed, 
Or  pike  are  ffeodered  of  the  pickr^^weed  t 
How  carp  MHbbowt  ^  parent  seed  reneW| 
Or  slimy  eels  ape  ierm'd  of  genial  dew  I ' 

The  opinion  that  eels  are  viviparous, 
though  quite  free  froni  the  absurdity  that 
characterises  the  notions  we  have  already 
mentioned,  is  unquestionably  erroneous.  IV 
is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  anatomy  of 
the  fish  should  not  have  been  earlier  ascer- 
tained. *  Who  can  say,'  writes  Dr.  Badham 
as  late  as  1854,  Hhat  they  have  taken  a  fe- 
male in  roe,  or  tasted  a  male's  milt  ?  V  If  you 
ask  a  fishmonger  whether  he  has  ever  seen 
the  spawn  of  an  eel,  he  will  think  you  are 
joking  with  him,  and  will  probably  consider 
^eePs  spawn  *  to  be  nearly  analogous  to  '  a 
mare's  nest,*  or  •pigeon's  milk ! ' 

C.  tJ.  Ekstrdm  says,  *  I  have  never  found 
roe  in  the  body  of  the  eel,  but  I  nevertheless 
believe  that  it  is  through  the  deposit  of  e^ 
that  the  fi^  propagates  its  species.'  Thevo 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  belief  in  the  vivi- 
parous nature  of  the  eel  may  be  traced  to  the 
met  of  the  presence  of  intiestvial  worms  in 
the  stomach  and  intestines.  These  woroats, 
several  kinds  of  which  are  described  by  Die^ 
WigX  ^^  inhabiting  the  genus  Ang^illa,  hav^i 
been  ignorantlv  taken  for  young  eels. 

But  although  the  oviparous  nature  of  the^ 
eel  i^  established  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubly 
and  the  anatomy  of  the  fish  clearly  ascertain- 
ed, still  we  have  by  no  means  all  uie  informa- 
tion we  require  on  the  general  questioa.§< 

*  We  bave  been  informed  that  the  same  mode 
of  aeeonnting  for  Ifee  origin  of  eels  ezista  amongst 
the  unlearned  in  SooUand. 

f  See  the  \7ellkn0wn  plate  of  the  goose  tres^ 
barnacle  tree,  or  the  tree  bearing  geese,  in  Ge- 
rard's 'HerbaV  last  plate. 

1  '  Systema  Hdmmtham/  ii.  p.  889. 

§  See  on  thia  Bubjeet  Tarrdl'a  'Britiflh  FiiheB»' 
il.  p.  888,  2Ddedit.,  and  the  inangucal  theaia  of 
Hohnbaum-HomBohuoh,  quoted  atlh^  headoLthis 
arUcle.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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That  eels  descend  men  to  tbe  sea  for  the 
sake  of  dopositing  their  spawn  in  the  brack*- 
ish  water  of  estuaries  where  the  increased 
temperature  of  the  water  is  favourable  to  their 
habits,*  has  been  long  known.  Aristotle 
alludes  to  the  feet,  and  divers  observers  in 
modem  times  have  recorded  it  But  do 
these  eels  ever  again  ascend  the  rivers,  or  do 
they  remain  in  the  sea  and  estuaries?  At 
what  season  of  the  year  are  the  eggs  deposit- 
ed ?  Is  it  necessary  that  eels  should  descend 
to  the  sea  for  spawning,  or  do  they  propa- 
gate their  species  in  ponds  and  fresh  water  f 
Before  we  remark  on  these  questions,  we 
should  state  that  there  are  three  species  of 
eel  indigenous  to  tbe  British  Isles,  viz^  the 
sharp-nosed  (Anguilla  acutirostris)y  the  blunts 
nosed  (A,  latirostris\  and  the  middle-nosed 
(A.  mediorostris).  The  commonest  of  these 
is  the  sharp-nose ;  tbe  blunt-nose  is  widely 
distributed,  but  does  not  appewr  to  be  nearly 
so  abundant ;  it  is  probably  the  •  frog-mouthed 
eel '  'of  the  Severn  fishermen ;  it  is  described 
as  being  a  fiercer  and  more  voracious  fish 
than  the  other  two,  dashing  at  and  seizing  its 
prey  as  a  terrier  does  a  rat,  and  filthy  in  the 
extreme  in  the  nature  of  its  food.'f  It  sel- 
dom exceeds  5  lbs.  in  weight.  Mr.  Francis, 
whose  name  is  well  known  in  connection 
with  the  new  Art  of  Pisciculture,  describes 
the  blunt-nose  as  'a  coarse  worthless  fish.' 
We  have  never  tried  the  flesh  of  the  Blunt- 
nosed  eel,  but  a  friend  who  has  tasted  him, 
ffives  him  a  shocking  character,  describing 
his  eelship  as  a  person  of  very  offensive  odour 
before  he  is  cooked,  and  c^  extremely  un- 
pleasant flavour  afterwards.  Surely  it  was 
i^lunt-nose  that  fattened  on  the  body  of 
Asteropseus. 

*  When  roll*d  between  the  banks,  it  lay  tbe  food 
Of  onrlinfc  eels  and  fishes  of  tbe  flood.* — lUad 
xxi.  221.  t 

According  to  an  authority  quoted  by  Mr; 
Cholraondely  Pennell  in  hisverv  entertaining 
work  ('  The  Angler-Naturalist'J,§  the  broad- 
nosed  eel  does  not  migrate.  The  same  writer 
states  that  the  contractors  for  tbe  fishery  of 
the  Toome  *  expressly  stipulate  that  they  will 
not  take  a  single  broad-nosed  eel,'  but  always 

•  'Tlie  mixed  water  Is  shown  by  experiment  to 
maintain  a  tempera^re  two  degrees  higher  than 
the  pure  sea  or  fresh  water,  from  the  combination 
of  the  fluids  of  different  densities.' 

4  The  <  Anglei^Katnralist/  p.  S98. 

I  See  the'  Ingoldeby  Legends' — "The  Knight 
and  the  Lady/  p.  478,  ed.  1862. 
f-  %  We  have  pleasure  in  recommending  Mr.  Pen- 
neirs  Manual,  which  contains  much  interesting 
matter,  written  in  an  agr<*eable  manner,  and  pub- 
lished  in  a  commodious  form.  There  are  a  few 
physiological  errors,  here  and  there,  which  the 
Author,  we  hope,  will  rectify,  should  another  edi- 
tion of  his  book  be  called  for. 


throw  them  aside.  The  third  kind  of  eel  fs 
generally  supposed  to  be  local  in  its  habits, 
it  is  not  improbable,  we  think,  that  it  may  be 
more  generally  distributed  than  is  supposed. 
We  have  seen  a  specimen  taken  in  Shrop- 
shire, but  the  distinctive  characters  of  this 
species  are  not  apparent  until  after  dissection; 
hence  it  may  often  be  confhsed  wiUi  the 
sharp-nosed  kind.*  The  specific  term  of  me- 
dium-sized nose,  as  applied  to  this  third  kind, 
cannot  by  itself  be  depended  upon  as  a  means 
to  determine  the  species.  The  sharp-noaed 
eel  varies  considerably  in  the  breadth  of  its 
muzzle.  The  only  decisive  test  is  the  absence 
of  spinous  processes  in  the  cervical  vertebra 
of  the  so-called  Mediorostris, 

With  regard  to  the  ouestion  whether  the 
eels  that  have  descendea  to  the  sea  from  the 
lakes  and  rivers  return  again,  or  whether  they 
remain  in  the  brackish  estuaries,  we  cannot 
ffive  any  decided  opinion.  Many  persons 
have  witnessed  the  ascent  of  countless  thou- 
sands of  young  eels  or  elvers  from  the  estua- 
ries and  the  sea,  and  no  one,  we  believe,  has 
ever  seen  adult  eels  accompanying  the  elvers, 
or  journeying  by  themselves,  i  arrell  says 
that  the  return  of  adult  eels  is  shown  by  the 
habits  and  success  of  the  basket-fishermen  in 
rivers  within  the  tide  way,  who  place  the 
mouths  of  their  eel-pots  up  stream  in  autumn, 
and  down  stream  in  the  spring.  The  ques- 
tion must  still  be  regarded  as  problematic. 
Another  difficult  matter  to  determine  is  the 
time  of  the  deposition  of  the  ova.  Prom  some 
notes  kindly  put  into  our  hands  by  Mr.  Jona- 
than Couch,  it  woQld  appear  that  eels  breed  al- 
most throughout  the  year.  Young  eels  of  very 
small  size,  we  are  informed,  have  been  found 
on  the  sea-beach  of  Polperro,  in  Cornwall,  so 
early  in  the  year  as  the  beginning  of  January. 
Early  in  March  Mr.  Couqh  has  seen  them 
migrating  in  immense  numbers  up  the  river 
near  his  nouse,  and  *from  this  date,'  he  adds, 
*  the  passage  is  incessant  during  the  summer, 
and  continues  during  part  of  the  autumn.* 
Mr.  Couch  sent  us  a  little  elver,  about  2^ 
inches  long,  on  the  5th  of  September  last,  and 
he  tells  us  that  all  that  have  passed  upward 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  are  of  the 
same  size.  *  From  microscopic  examination 
of  the  ova  embedded  in  the  ovaria,'  the  same 
writer  observes,  *  I  found  the  grains  of  very 
different  size,  as  if  the  shedding  them  must 
require  a  long  time,  which  is  proved  by  the 
unremitting  passage  upwards  of  the  young 
eels  for  many  months.^  Tlie  ova  are  scatter- 
ed in  the  mud,  and  Mr.  Couch  condndea 
that  the  spawn  for  the  most  part  is  deposited 
in  the  harDour,  near  low-water  mark,  by  eels 


^  The  middle-noeed  species  it  taid  to  rove  and 
feed  during  the  day. 
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which  lodge  in  the  liolIo\78  of  the  stonework 
of  the  piers ;  bat  where  there  is  do  shelter, 
the  eels  are  sometimes  known  to  enter  rivu- 
lets. 

That  eels  breed  in  ponds  from  which  there 
B  no  communication  to  the  sea  hardly  admits 
of  a  doabt  The  following  remark  of  Mr. 
Yonng,  published  in  the  *  Angler-Natnralist,' 
clearlj  proves  that  eels  do  not  always  deposit 
tbeir  spawn  in  tidal  water : — 

*The  rivers  in  Scotland/  he  says,  *  were  very 
low  in  the  month  of  July,  and  I  watched  the 
motions  of  the  eels  in  swarms  (as  I  thooght 
ip&wning)  on  the  sand  and  gravel-banks  in  the 
river  ShiD.  I  shonld  have  mentioned  this  dr- 
eomstance  to  yon  while  here,  had  I  not  wished 
to  be  more  oeitain ;  bnt  in  October  last,  I  got  a 
few  men  and  nuide  them  dig  out  one  of  the 
gravel-banks  where  I  had  observed  the  eels  all 
together,  and  ibond  it  alive  with  voang  eels, 
some  of  them  scarcely  hatched,  at  the  depth  of 
from  six  to  fifteen  inches.' 

Other  observers  have,  from  time  to  time, 
written  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion ;  and 
we  have  ourselves  lately  examined  a  pond, 
the  owner  of  which  informed  us  that  several 
years  ago  he  mndded  it,  and  then  put  a  few 
eek  into  it :  that  these  eels  bred  there  is  cer- 
tain, for  some  years  afterwards  the  pond  was 
ibond  to  be  pretty  well  stocked  with  eels  of 
different  sizes ;  and  the  nature  of  the  ground 
is  such  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
any  eels— making  all  reasonable  allowance 
for  their  powers  of  travelling  over  land — to 
have  gained  admission  to  it  from  streams 
which  had  no  communication  whatever  with 
the  pond  itself.* 

It  is  a  most  interesting  spectacle  to  see  the 
migration  of  the  young  eels  from  the  sea,  and 
wonderful  are  the  instinctive  efforts  of  these 
fittle  creatures  to  surmount  obstacles  that 
would  at  first  view  appear  to  present  uncon- 
querable difficulties.  Mr.  Anderson,  npwards 
of  a  century  ago,  described  the  young  eels  as 
ascending  the  upright  posts  and  gates  of  the 
waterworks  at  Norwich  until  they  came  into 
the  dam  above.  Ballyshannon  is  a  very 
fiivourable  place  for  the  study  of  this  curious 
subject,  aa  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Davy,  who 
makes  the  following  iuteresting  remarks  on 
eels  aacending  rocks : — 

*  Amicus.  This  is  indeed  a  curious  sight  Here 
sre  some  [eels]  wriggling  np  a  perpendicolar 
nek.     How  is  it  they  aoooraplish  this  ? 

*  PisoATOB.  I  believe  they  are  able  to  acoom- 
pBsh  it  dii^fly  owing  to  two  circumstances — 
their  mucous  glutinous  surface  favouring  adhe- 

*  We  most,  however,  obeerve  thst  we  hare 
ifver  teen  nor  heard  of  the  ooconrence  of  elvers 
two  or  three  inches  long  in  a  pond  to  which  there 

no  CDmoiiinication  to  any  rivers.    As  young 
m  are  diurnal  in  tlieir  habits,  this  is  remarkable. 


sion,  and  their  form  smatl  and  slender.  None  of 
these  eels,  you  perceive,  are  more  than  two  or 
three  inches  long,  afid  slender  in  proportion. 
Watch  one  that  is  now  in  progress  asceoding 
that  perpendicular  rock.  See  how  it  makes  its 
tail  a  support,  adherine  by  that,  whilst  it  projects 
itself  upwards ;  and  this  done,  now  adhering  by 
its  trunk,  it  draws  its  tail  after  it.  These  are  its 
steps,  ana  the  asperities  of  the  surface  of  the  rook 
are  its  stairs  favouring  its  exertions.' 

Sir  Humphry  Davy,  the  celebrated  author 
of  *  Salmonia,'  and  brother  of  the  physiolo- 
gist whose  words  we  have  just  quoted,  was  a 
witness  of  the  ascent  of  these  elvers  at  Bally- 
shannon, at  the  end  of  July,  1823.  He 
speaks  of  the  mouth  of  the  rivet  under  the 
fall  being 

'blsckened  by  millions  of  little  eels  about  as  long 
as  tlie  finger,  which  were  constantly  urging  their 
way  up  the  moist  rock  by  the  side  of  the  fall' 
*  Thousands,'  he  adds,  *•  died,  but  their  bodies, 
remaining  moist,  served  as  the  ladder  for  others 
to  make  tbeir  way ;  and  I  saw  some  ascendina 
even  perpendicular  stones,  making  their  road 
throogo  wet  moss,  or  adhering  to  some  eels  that 
bad  died  in  the  attcftnpt  Such  is  the  energy  of 
these  little  animals  that  they  oontinue  to  find 
their  way  in  immense  numbers  to  Loch  Erne. 
The  same  thing  happens  at  the  fall  of  the  Baon, 
and  Loch  Neagh  is  thus  peopled  by  them.  Even 
the  mighty  fall  of  Schaff^aosendoes  not  prevent 
them  ^m  making  their  way  to  the  Lake  of  Con« 
stance,  where  I  have  seen  many  very  large  eels.* 

That  young  oeU  do  ascend  waterfalls  in 
the  manner  described  by  so  close  an  ob« 
server  and  philosopher  as  Dr.  John  Davy 
cannot  be  doubted  :  it  is  probable,  howfever, 
that  their  ordinary  method  of  climbing  per- 
pendicular obstructions  is  by  worming  them- 
selves up  through  the  overhanging  dripping 
moss  that  covers  the  rocks.  There  would  be 
no  very  great  difficulty  in  'such  a  getting  up 
stairs.'  Mr.  Couch,  who  has  repeatedly 
watched  the  ascent  up  a  fall  four  or  five  feet 
in  a  stream  near  his  own  house  at  Polperro, 
has  never  seen  a  young  eel  successful  in  its 
efforts  to  climb  a  moderately  dry  rock:  Mf 
they  advance  on  a  dry  portion,  their  course  is 
arrested;  and  after  many  endeavours  and 
frequent  restings  they  were  compelled  to 
retreat  and  seek  a  moister  spot. 

After  the  little  eels  have  gained  the  sum- 
mit of  the  fall,  they  rest  for  a  while  wi^ 
their  heads  protruded  into  the  stream.  They 
then  urge  themselves  forward,  taking  advan- 
tage of  every  projecting  stone  or  ^la<i  water, 
and  never  get  carried  back  by  the  current. 
Falls  20  feet  high  are  not  insuperable  barriers 
to  these  persevering  little  creatures.  Although, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  this  migration  of 
young  eels  continues  throughout  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year,  yet  it  would  appear  that 
the  spring  and  early  summer  are  the  seasons 
when  they  ascend  in  the  greatest  nomberi^ 
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In  Bone^  ri?«irs,  as  in  tbe  Thwm  andSevero, 
Ibis  mimtion  i«  tenned  e^&re,  of  wfaickthe 
word  dver  ie^  perhaps,  a  corraptioxu  They 
often  aMociate  in  the  form  of  Ion?  ropes  in 
their  upper  migration :  at  other  times  they 
proceed  in  a  promiscuous  manner;  every 
now  and  then  dtving  under  the  sand,  or  rest- 
ing under  the  shelter  of  a  stone ;  always,  we 
have  observed,  keeping  near  the  sides  where 
the  stream  presents  fewer  difficulties  of  ascent 
Young  eels  have  been  observed  at  sea  four  or 
five  leagues  from  the  lapd :  of  the  myriads 
that  ascend  our  rivers  few,  comparatively 
speaking,  ever  arrive  at  celhood  :  tne  young 
tender  morsels  are  devoured  by  numerous 
enemies,  the  adult  eels  being  amongst  the 
nun^ber.  In  some  salmon  rivers,  Mr.  Francis 
states  that  he  has  seen  the  lower  pools  in  a 
perfect  boil  with  the  constant  rising  of  the  fish 
as  the  small  eels  wrigeie  along  the  top  of  the 
water ;  so  that  the  uJmon,  if  the  larger  eels 
be  destroeiive  to  their  fry,  exact  siunmary 
vengeance.  But  man,  as  nsnal,  is  tlioir  great- 
est enemy.  Mr.  Conch  tells  us  that  one  of 
the  Cornish  fishermen,  when  at  Exeter  some 
years  ago,  saw  *  four  carts  loaded  with  little 
eels,  notlar^er  than  a  kpitting-needle,  for  sale^ 
and  on  making  inquiry  was  informed  that  the 
people  fried  them  intp  cakes?'  Elver-cakes 
consist  of  a  number  of  these  young  eels, 
which,  after  being  scoured  and  boiled,  tae 
pressed  into  fiat  masses:  they  ue  said  to 
present  a  peeuliar  appearance,  from  the  num^ 
ber  of  little  black  eyes  thAt  bespajogle  them, 
and  to  be  delicious  food.  In  France  these 
little  eels  are  gwen  to  the  ducks  and  poultry, 
aod  oi^en  sb«u:^  the.  saa^  faAe  as  sticUebacks 
dot  on  sonM  parts  of  our  coa«tf  being  carted 
away  for  manure. 

Ht.  Frank  Bucklafid  wri^  aa  follows  in 
the  *  Field'  newspaper  of  June  6,  186.3  : — 

'  Some  time  since  I  received,  through  the 
kindness  of  a  fHend,  four  cakes  composed  entire- 
ly of  young  eels.  These  eels,  or  eelvers,  came 
to  Langport  (on  the  river  Ptfrett)  with  the  first 
flood-tide  in  March.  They  are  abont  three  or 
ibiir  indies  long,  and  came  in  a  continqed  shoal 
about  eighteen  inches  wide,  without  cessation 
for  some  days,  always  against  the  stream,  and 
close  to  the  left  bank.  The  women  catch  them 
at  night  by  means  of  a  canvass  bag,  attached  to 
aiioop  at  the  end  of  a  long  stick,  to  which  a 
lantern  is  fixed.  Occasionally  a  larger  one  is 
seen  amongst  them^  of  a  dark  oolonf,  and  almost 
blaek.  They  are  thrown  into  a  tub  of  salt,which 
cleanses  them ;  they  are  then  boiled,  a^d  pressed 
into  cakes,  which  are  cut  into  slices  and  fried, 
making  the  most  delicious  food.  Sometimes 
they  are  so  abnudant  that  the  people  abont  get 
tired  of  eating  them,  aud  aotaally  feed  the  pigs 
with  them.  Here  there  is  a  branch  of  fish-oul- 
dire,  which,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Francis  wHl  agree 
with  me  onght  decidedly  not  to  be  neglected ; 
and  that  these  little  eels,  which  in  a  short  time 


would  increase  their  wetebt,  and  therefore  thelt 
value  a  thousand- fold,  should  be  looked  after 
and  not  suffered  to  be  lost  to  the  resources  of 
the  country.' 

Eel-fisre^  onx^e  a  striking  and  remarkable 
sight  in  the  Thames,  no  longer  exists  on  ac- 
count of  the  filthy  water  aUnit  London,  in 
which  it  has  been  proved  that  eels  cannot 
live  any  length  of  time.  ,Mr.  Francis  has  lit- 
tle doubt  that  when  the  Thames  is  once  more 
purified'  *  eel-fare '  will  in  time  again  recur  to 
it 

Whether  these  myriads  of  young  eels  be- 
long to  the  sharp-nosed  species  alone,  or,  as 
is  more  probable,  to  at  least  two  British  spe- 
cies, is  uncertain.  We  have  occasionally 
taken  small  transparent  specimens — the  ma* 
jority  are  dark  olive,  sometimes  almost  black, 
in  which  the  action  of  the  heart  and  gills  is 
plainly  visible.  Mr.  Couch  thinks  this  trans- 
parent eel  may  be  a  different  species,  and 
states  he  has  never  observed  it  in  companies. 
According  to  our  own  experience,  however, 
these  light-coloured  eels  are  gregarious,  and 
occur  in  company  with  the  darker  specimens. 
We  have  never  succeeded  in  keeping  young 
eels  of  two  or  three  inches  long  beyond  the 
space  of  a  few  weeks  in  confinement ;  thej 
are  delicate  little  fellows,  and,  though  they 
twist  abont  with  lively  emotion,  are  doubtleaa 
not  ^  as  merry  as  grigs.'  It  is  impossible  to 
obtain  a  better  su^ect  than  a  young  transpa- 
rent eel  for  the  examination  of  the  lymphatic 
pulse  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  first  described  by 
the  late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall. 

Eels  are  pre^Nainently  nocturnal  aniroala 
and  fond  of  the  dark.  Towards  evening  the 
jnveniie  sniggler  knows  that  he  has  the  best 
chance  of  success.  They  always  congr^ate 
at  the  darkest  plaoes  of  the  stews  in  which 
they  are  kept,  and  invariably  select  the  dark- 
est nights  for  their  autumnal  migration  to  the 
sea.  They  will  not  start  on  their  journey  on 
moonlight  nights ;  the  darker  and  the  more^ 
stormy  the  nieht,  the  better  for  a  voyaeeu 
Millers  are  well  aware  of  tbie  fact,  and  ture 
care  to  set  their  traps  acoordingiy,  when  they 
are  sure  of  a  large  catch.  Eels  are  unable  to 
endnre  very  severe  cold,  unless  there  is  plenty 
of  mud  or  sand  in  which  they  can  hide  them- 
selves ;  if  kept  in  artificial  stews  without  this 
necessary  essential,  they  will,  in^  frosty  wea- 
ther, grow  quickly  thin  and  die  in  a  few  days. 
Eels  generally  lie  buried  in  the  mud  during 
the  winter,  but,  if  the  weather  prove  mild 
and  there  is  abundance  of  rain,  they  will 
leave  their  holes  and  proceed  with  the  fiooda 
on  their  migrations.  The  mild  winter  of 
1861,  we  are  informed  by  a  miller  in  our  own 
neighbourhood,  who  takes  many  hundred* 
weight  in  the  course  of  the  twelve  monthsi 
was  fitvoorable  to  the  capture  of  j  eels,    la 
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Decembei'  of  thftt  year  half  a  ton  lr«s  taken 
after  aflood,  and  continiioiitlj  to  March,1862f 
eaptarea  were  made  each  month.  Eels  will 
not  start  on  their  migrations  unless  after  a 
flood,  or  at  any  rate  without  a  flash  of  water. 
From  NoTemher,  1862,  to  June,  1868,  not  an 
eel  was  taken  in  the  traps,  the  weathw  hav- 
ing been  remarkably  dr^.  The  instinct  of 
the  eels  doubtless  causes  theo^  to  wait  for  a 
flush  of  water  to  carty  them  down  quickly  to 
the  salt  water.  In  that  curious  old  work  by 
Juliana  Bemers,  the  following  notice  of  the 
eel  occurs  :— 

*  The  Ele  Is  a  quaysy  (quasi  ?)  Fysshe.  A  ra- 
▼enoor  ard  dcTonrer  of  the  brode  of  Fysahe,  and 
the  Rke  jilso  is  a  deYourer  of  Fyssbe.  I  put 
them  bothe  behinde  eX  othev  for  to  angle.  For 
this  Ele  je  shall  finde  an  hole  in  the  grounde  of 
»water,  and  ii  is  blew  and  blaokjsbe.  There  put 
in  joor  hooke  till  that  it  be  a  foote  within  the 
hole,  and  your  bayte  shall  be  a  great  anglet 
witch  or  a  menowe/* 

As  to  the  instinct  and  general  intelligence 
<tf  the  eel,  we  cannot  rc^[ard  M.  Lac^j^e's 
notions  as  much  exaggerated.  Eels  are 
capable  of  domestication,  and  if  their  affeo- 
tiou  is  of  the  nature  of  cupboard  love,  the 
same  is  true  of  all  other  q>ecies  of  fish  that 
have  been  tamed : — 

'In  Otaheite,'  says  EHis,!  *  eels  are  fed  until 
they  attain  an  enormous  size.    Tbeee  pets  are 

a  I  in  large  holes  two  or  three  foet  deep,  par- 
y  filled  with  water.  On  the  sides  of  these 
pits  they  generally  remained,  excepting  when 
called  by  the  person  who  fed  them.  I  have  been 
several  times  with  the  voung  chief,  when  he  has 
sat  down  by  the  side  or  the  hole,  and  by  giving 
a  shrill  sort  of  a  whistle,  has  bronght  oat  an 
enormous  eel,  which  has  moTed  about  the  sur- 
ftee  of  the  water  and  eaten  with  oonfidenoe  out 
<tf  his  master's  band.' 

We  have  another  account  of  some  tame 
eels  given  by  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  substance : — 

'Some  eels  had  been  kept  for  nine  or  ten 
years  in  a  walled  garden  at  Oraigoi  the  seat  of 
David  Carnegie,  Esq.  During  the  cold  of  winter 
they  lay  torpid,  unless  on  bright  days,  when  they 
came  out  oi  their  hiding-places;  but  they  would 
not  take  food  before  the  26th  of  April,  and  then 
they  ate  sparingly  until  the  warm  weather,  when 
they  became  quite  insatiable.  When  tbev  were 
flist  put  into  the  pond  and  had  no  food  given 
them  they  devoured  one  another.  They  gene- 
rally kept  qaiet  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  except 
^ben  any  of  the  family  went  to  look  into  it, 
when  they  invariably  rose  to  the  surface,  some- 
times for  food,  and  at  others  merely  to  play 
with  the  hand,  or  take  the  fingers  into  their 
months.' 

The  ancients  appear  to  have  been  well 
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t  'PoljnesiaiiBesearehe^'iip  286. 
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acquainted  with  the  art  of  taming  fish ;  the 
sacred  eel  of  the  fount  of  Arethusa  would 
feed  from  the  hand  ^Aelian,  n.  a.  viii.  4.) 
It  was  sacrilege  to  fisn  in  sacred  fish-ponds. 
See  Martial's  prAty  Epigram — 

•    ^Ad  IHsoatorem, 

'  Baiano  procul  a  lacu  monemus, 
Piscator,  fuge,  ne  nooens  recedas. 
Sacris  piscibus  hfe  natantur  nndao, 
Qui  norunt  Doininum,  manumqne  lambunt 
Illam,  qua  nihil  est  in  orbe  m^ns : 
Quid,  qnod  nomen  habent  et  ad  magistri 
Yooem  quisque  sui  venit  citatust 
Hoc  quo^am  Libys  imfHus  profondo, 
Dam  prsodam  c&iamo  tremente  ducit. 
Raptis  luminibus  repente  coecos 
Oaptum  non  potnit  videre  piscem : 
Et  nunc  saorilegos  perosus  hamoe, 
Baianos  sedet  ad  lacns  rogator : 
At  tu,  dam  potee,  hmooens  recede, 
Jacds  simplioibus  oibis  in  undas, 
Et  pisoes  venerare  dedioatos.'* 

Eels  have  the  power  of  living  a  long  time 
out  of  the  water,  if  the  air  is  huo^id ;  this 
they  are  enabled  to  do  on  accouiA  of  the 
smallness  of  the  gill  aperture,  the  membran- 
ous folds  of  which  by  clo^g  the  orifice  when 
the  eel  is  out  of  water  prevent  the  desicca- 
tion of  the  branchiae.  Sometimes  in  their 
peregrinations  overland  they  are  overtaken 
by  the  rays  of  a  warm  sun,  when  fhey 
speedily  die.  They  have  been  taken  in  gar- 
dens, on  hooks  baited  for  birds;  and  some 
authors  have  left  it  on  record  that  they  ac- 
tually steal  newly-sown  peas  I 

Every  sniggler  knows  that  a  sharp  rap  on 
the  tail  of  an  eel  is  attended  with  satisfactory 
results  to  himself  and  with  unpleasant  con- 
sequences to  the  fish,  which  is  immediately 
quieted  by  the  operation.  This,  some  say,  » 
by  reason  of  the  mjury  done  to  the  lymphatic 
heart  or  caudal  pulse,  as  before  referred  to.f 
Eels,  as  everybody  knows,  are  extremely  tena- 
cious of  life.  larrell  states  'that  eels  ex- 
posed on  the  ground  till  frozen,  then  buried 
in  snow,  and  at  the  end  of  four  days  put  into 
water,  and  so  thawed  slowly,  discovered 
gradually  signs  of  life,  and  soon  perfectly  re- 
covered.' buch  a  power  of  endurance  as  this, 
however,  must  be  exceptional ;  for,  as  a  rule, 
eels  are  not  able  to  survive  a  hard  frost  un- 
less they  are  embedded  in  their  mud-holes. 
It  may  also  be  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
stories  which  the  shuddering  cook  can  often 
tell  of  cut-up  lengths  of  eel  jumping  out  of 
the  *  frying-pan  into  the  fire  have  in  them 
only  an  appearance  of  horror.    After  the 

*  lib.  iv.  £p.  xxz. 

f  But  is  it  not  more  probable  thst  the  effeet  is 
due  to  concuaslon  of  the  spioel  The  stoppage  of 
the  lymphatic  heart  could  soaroely  be  follows  by 
•o  immediale  a  result  C^r\r^n]o 
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head  is  Berered  from  Ae  bodr,  it  is  clear  tii«t 
there  can  be  no  sense  of  feeling  properly  so 
called;  the  life-like  signs  eihihited  are  ae- 
connted  for  by  the  high  degree  of  irritabilftiy 
of  the  muscnlar  fibre.  Very  onrioas  stories 
have  been  told  of  the  power  of  the  eel  to  sur- 
vive nnder  peculiar  conditions.* 

Eels  have  many  enemies  :  otters,  polecats, 
rats,  various  water-birds,  such  as  herons  and 
swans,  occasionally  make  them  their  prey, 
not  to  mention  the  rapacious  pike  and  the 
salmon,  which  latter  fish  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
partial  to  elvers.  The  rats  and  polecats 
make  their  attacks  in  the  winter  when  the 
eels  are  dormantf 

In  a  letter  in  the  *  Zoologist'  for  1846  upon 
this  subject,  Mr.  Banister  s^^s : — 

^  We  have  polecats  abundant  in  PIQfng  during 
the  whole  year ;  and  in  the  winter  season,  when 
the  water  in  the  ditches  in  the  mdn  drains  is 
chiefly  congealed,  and  more  especially  when  the 
loe  is  covered  with  snow,  the  footpnnts  of  the 
polecat  may  be  traced  on  the  ice,  and  the  most 
'  indubitable  evidence  is  thus  horded  of  its  pre- 
dfieotion  for  fish.  Under  such  circumstances  I 
have  repeatedly  ascertained  that  Ibis  anWal  is 
a  most  expert  fisherman,  for  In  severe  and  long- 
continued  frosts  many  eels  asoeod  our  open 
drains,  and  as  these  water-courses  are  most 
slightly  frozen  over  near  the  flprings,  the  pole- 
cats, ^ther  by  instinct  or  experience,  discover 
the  retreat  of  the  eels.  .  In  tracing  the  foot- 
prints of  the  polecat  it  will  soon  be  ascertained 
that  he  halls  at  eveiy  hole  or  opening  he  meets 
with  in  the  ice,  and  at  once  oommeooea  fisbmg, 
by  introducing  a  fore-foot  into  the  water,  and, 
no  doubt,  groping  all  around  under  the  ice  as 
fiar  as  he  can  reach  in  search  of  such  eels  as  may 
have  come  to  the  aperture  for  air.  That  he 
uses  his  fore-paws  in  this  manner  is  distinctly 
proved  by  his  dirty  footprints  afterwards  in  the 
snow.  It  is  also  an  admitted  fkot  in  llie  natu- 
ral history  of  the  eel,  that  it  cannot  exist  with- 
out air.  The  polecats  then,  aware,  either  from 
Instinct  or  hi^it,  of  this  propensity  of  eels  to 
assemble  round  any  aperture  in  the  ice  for  the 
benefit  of  the  air,  invariably  search  for  them  at 
every  opening  they  meet  with ;  and  In  tracing 
their  footprints  in  the  snow,  as  above  described, 
it  win  frequently  be  discovered  that  eels  have 
been  dragged  from  under  the  ice  by  these  wUy 
fi^ermen,  and  either  devoured  on  the  sur&oe  or 
oarried  to  their  dens  to  satkil^  their  huager  at 
sonie  future  opportunity.' 

Every  naturalist  has  observed  the  peculiar 
denticolation  on  the  inside  of  the  middle 
claw  of  the  common  heron :  it  is  very  pro- 
bable, as  Lac6p^de  observes,  that  the  bird 

*  QesnerMyt — 'PhAlAorocorazanguiUMintegras 
Torat,  quod  AngloB  qaidam  nobis  retulit ;  ills  mox 
per  inteetina  elapees,  denuo  devorftntar^  idque  vel 
noTies  aliqiiaDdo  repetitur,  priua  quam  debilitata 
tandem  reuneatur.'— -De  Aquat,  p.  45  d.  And  see 
•Prote  Halieutte^'pw  189. 
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drivi^  tirfs  claW  into  tiie  body  of  the  eel,  aftl 
so  renders  ineffectnal  all  its  efforts  to  slip  from 
its  grasp.  The  h^ron,  doubtless,  occasienali> 
ly  finds  a  large  eel  an  *awkwiard  cuelovnerf 
and  he  frequently  has  to  <^me  out  of  1^ 
water  on  to  the  land,  so  as  to  be  abie  to  deal 
his  slippery  friend  stronger  and  better  direoi-- 
ed  blows.  Tarrell  relates,  and  gives  a  ip»- 
rited  vignette  of  the  oircomstance,  that  a 
heron  hid  once  straek  his  sharp  beak  through 
the  head  of  an  eel,  piercing  both  eyea,  and 
that  the  eel— -no  doubt  rememberiBg  thili 
one  good  turn  deserves  another — had  coiM 
itself  so  tightiy  round  the  neck  of  the  heron 
as  to  stop  tjie  bird's  respiration  ;  both  wer« 
dead. 

That  eels  are  not  devoid  of  sagacity  la 
proved  by  many  well-attested  anecdotes :  diey 
are  said  to  form  themselves  into  companiesr 
for  bunting,  and  by  partly  encircling  a  shoal 
of  small  fish,  drive  them  to  the  shore,  where 
they  are  more  readily  caught  and  devoured. 
Mr.  Jesse  states  Uiat  he  has  observed  this 
fact  in  the  canal  in  Hampton-court  Part 
Eels  are  not  particular  in  their  choice  eC 
food :  young-water-fbwl,  fish  of  all  kioda, 
worms,  spawn,  insects,  omstacea,  Ac,  iemt 
their  staple  articles  of  diet  They  appear, 
however,  to  vary  their  dinners  with  occasion- 
al nibbles  at  fresh-water  plants.  In  warm 
weather  they  are  c^ten  to  be  seen  coiled 
round  an  aquatic  plant  in  a  <rertical  Won- 
tion ;  for  what  purpose  they  do  this  we  have 
been  unable  to  discover.  In  the  winter  time 
eels  are  often  found  knotted  together  in  larse 
masses.  This  fact  was  known  to  Pliny.  It 
is  probable  that  they  congregate  for  the  sake 
of  ensuring  warmth.* 

Eels  are  of  ffreat  commercial  value ;  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  eel- culture, 
if  attempted  in  the  British  isles,  should  not 
be  attended  with  satisfactory  pecuniary  re- 
sults. Incalculable  numbers  are  annually 
destroyed,  as  they  ascend  our  rivers  :  it  is  a 
pity  these  young  elvers  are  not  protected.  Of 
course,  in  rivers  which  are  favourable  to  the 
increase  of  salmon  and  trout  the  presence  of 
large  quantities  of  devouring  eels  is  anything 
but  desirable ;  but  their  multiplication  in  ou^ 
sluggish  rivers,  which  contain  either  such  fiah 
as  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  or  stkch 
as  are,  comparatively  speaking,  worthless,  ia  a 
matter  worth  consideration. 

The  London  market  is  principally  supplied 
with  eels  from  Holland,  a  country  where  they 
abound.  According  to  an  estimate  made  by 
Mr.  Mayhew,  no  fewer  than  9,797,760  eela 
are  annually  sold  in  Billingsgate  marketi 
amountii^  to  a  weight  of  1,505,280  Ibai, 
one-fourth  of  which  is  sold  by  the  coster- 
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BODgers.  Me.  Mayiiew  thus  ffrapbically 
describes  a  visit  to  the  Dutch  eel-boat»  with 
Aeir  bulgiog  polished  oaJk  sides :— <- 

*I  weat  to  the  shore  where  the  watermen  ply 
for  passengers  to  the  eeV-boatS;  they  were  spr- 
foonded  by  tkiSb  that  ply  from  the  Surrey  and 
Middlesex  abores  and  wait  whilst  the  fares  bny 
their  fish.  The  holds  of  these  eel-boats  are  fitted 
up  with  long  taoka  of  mnddy  water,  and  the 
heads  of  the  eels  are  seen  breathing  on  the  anrf^u^e, 
a  &ick  brown  babble  rising  slowly  and  floating  to 
the  sides.  Ifoodeti  sabots  and  large  porceuun 
pipes  are  ranged  ronnd  the  Ie4ge8,  ana  men  in 
tab  far  caps,  with  Htffh-oheek  bones  and  rings  in 
their  esrSi  walk  the  decks.  At  the  stem  of^oi^e. 
boat  was  moored  a  ooffin-shaped  bargie  pierced 
mth  holea,  and  han^ng  in  the  water  were 
bassets,  shaped  like  olive-jors,  both  to  keep  the 
stock  of  fish  alive  and  fresh.  In  the  centre  of 
the  boat  stood  the  scales,  a  tall,  heavy  apparatus, 
one  side  fitted  up  with  the  conical  net- has,  to 
b<^d  the  eelsi  and  the  other  with  the  weights 
and  pieces  of  stone  to  make  np  for  the  extra 
draught  of  the  water  hanging  about  the  fish. 
When  a  skifiT-load  of  porohaBers  arrives,  the 
master  Dotcbman  takes  his  hands  from  bia 
pockets,  lays  down  his  pipe,  and  seizing  a  sort  of 
fonghaodled  landing-net,  scoops  from  the  tank 
a  lot  of  eel&  The  purchasers  examine  them,  a^d 
try  to  beat  down  the  price.  ''Ton  call  them 
eds,  do  yon  f  said  a  man  with  his  bag  ready 
epeoed.  ^  Teaa,'*  aaswvred  the  Datohttiaa,  w^- 
m  any  aboiir  of  indlgaaaioii*  "  OeMinly  tliere 
is  a  iSaw  aoaoag  theia^"  contiaqed  the  oqsteroec ; 
and  after  a  little  more  of  this  kind  of  chafferin§ 
the  bargun  is  struck.^* 

Bat  altboi^  London  is  chfefiy  stioplied 
with  eels  from  Holland,  we  mtnt  not  stfjppose 
there  are  no  valuable  celeries  Tn  the  Bntish 
isles.  Thei*e  is  a  large  eel^fishery  ^t  Toome, 
on  the  lower  Baon,  wbereiirom  fifty  to  sixl^ 
tons  of  eels  are  annually  cati^ht  in  the 
migrating  season.  *As  many  as  70,OO0 
eelv  we  are  told,  have  be^n  taken  at  this 
place  in  one  nfgnt,  all  of  the  sharp-nosed 
species,  with  the  slight  ex6ep1aon  o^  perhaps, 
a  doien  broad  noses,  that  have  been  acciden- 
tally mixed  np  with  the  shod. 

*  On  one  night  in  1842/  ob^fflves  Mr«  P£ak)8^ 
ton,*  when  I  visited  the  Tbor^  fishery.'there 
were  caught,  in  round  numbers,  11,000  eels, 
How,  as  the  persons  who  purchase  the  produce 
of  a  seaaonis  fishing  by  contract  expreesly  stipn- 
latetiuK  they  will  nettaiD0«  single  t^wd-voeed' 
asl,  every  edU-with  aidexteritj  «f  eyeiand  hand 
wapthy  of  a  iU>hinor)i:Frikely  and  edly  aoqtiired 
^  k>ng  praotioe-^ia  earefnlly  coon^  and  all 
broadDo(^  ones  thrown  aside.  And  on  this 
o^casioD  Uiere  were  only  three  broad- noses  In 
fibe  whole  number.* 

There  is  also  an  extensive  efil^fiahery  on  th^ 
BvM-    That  eela  were  foraierly  in  high  re- 

*  'Loudon  Laboor  aod  London  Poor,*  vol  I 
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pnte  in  England  aeems  clear  from  the  faot 
that  certain  places  take  their  names  froni 
them.  Ely,  according  to  one  derivaftion,  hai 
its  name  finom  the  eel,  uie  rents  being  formerly 
paid  in  this  fish  ;  the  lords  of  tlie  manors,  it 
IS  said,  being  annually  entitled  to  more  than 
100,000.  Elmore  and  Ellesmere  are  said  to 
have  the  same  derivation. 

Biit  the  most  celebrated  place  in  modem 
times  for  t^e  excellence  and  abundance  of 
its. eels,  is,  perhaps,  the  lake  of  Gomacchioi 
near  Venic^^  M.  Coste  has  lately  drawn  the 
attention  of  those  interested  in  fish^ultnre  %0 
the  satisfactory  result  that  would  attend  the 
artificial  podhetion  of  eek^  He  states  t^al 
a  series  ot  reseiard^es,  whose  results  have  been 
verified  by  a  number  of  proprietors,  go  to 
show  that  young  eels,  about  7  miltem^trea 
long,  if  placed  in  reservoirs  with  plenty  of 
food,  wilt  attain  the  weight, of  four,  five,  or 
six  pounds  in  the  course  of  hvx  or  fi?e  years. 
A  pound  weight  of  elvers,  compoped  of  about 
1800  in  nnmber,  will  at  this  rate  prodooe 
3000  kilograoMnes  of  eels ;  and  he  addnoea 
in  support  of  his  calculation  the  numbers 
really  taken  in  the  lake  of  Gomacchio.  At 
the  price  ft  which  in  the  actual  state  of 
things  eela  are  sold  in  the  French  markets,, 
3000  hik^anunea  represent  i^o  less  a  sum 
than  ^lom  ten  to  twelve  tboaaand  franca.  A 
large  And  profitable  business,  it  apipeara,  ia  at 
present  transacted  by  the  proprietors  of  th» 
eel-fisheries  of  Comacchio.  The  fiishermett 
and  men  engaged  in  the  business-ofiBces  give 
these  fish  (jlilerent  names  according  to  their 
siae4  The  eels,  doubtless^  jEbr  the  most  part^ 
belong  to  the  aharp^noaed  apeciea,  but  the 
diffiemit  namee  aie  useful  in  ooouneroial 
transactions,  as  expressing  ike  value  of  the 
different  categories. 

•M.  BaioQi,'  M.  Costa  adds,  *has  had  tW 
happy  idea  of«icaf«tinf  aapeeial  pond  arranged 
as  a  tatbyrittth,  'Which  o&ra  in  its  coarse  oisteroa 
more  or  less  deepi  whare  the  fi^  descend  to 
abelter  themaalvee  from  tbe  severe  froeta  or  ex- 
oeesiTe  heats.  This  pond  is  destined  to  receive 
the  late  hak^ies,  the  gleanings  of  the  produce 
from  the  slrares  of  the  AdnatSo  or  from  the 
moutba  of  rivara.  The  yoong,  about  a  een* 
timtoe  in  length,  am  caught  in  canvaa  neta  and 
then  brought  to  the  vivariom,  where  ib^y  leave 
tbem  a  whole  year.  It  is,  theretoe,  quite 
posaiUe  during  this  pertod  to  foUow  their  sue- 
oessifo  growth,  and  to  measure  and  weigh  them 
daily,  weekly,  and  monthly.' 

M.  Coete  continues  to  say,  that,  having  a 

;  complete  serieain  his  collection,  he  has  been 

,  able  to  show  that  this  kind  <^  ^fiah  is  one 

of  those  of  which  the  eultttre  may  furnish 

the  greateat  profits,  not  only  on  aoconnt  of 

*  <  Voyage  d'Exploratlon  tor  le  lattorat  de  hi 
Firanee  et  da  ITtalia,'  pp.  4»«-fil.  ^ 
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Hb  multiplication,  but  bocausd  its  develop- 
paent  is  sufficiently  rapid  for  it  to  become 
tD  object  of  annual  revenue. 

These  eels  from  Comaccbio,  wbicb  are 
said  to  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  to  be  of  the 
most  delicate  flavour,  are  sent  to  all  parts  of 
Italy,  sometimes  alive,  more  commonly  chop- 
ped in  pieces,  grilled  and  preserved  in  a 
I)ickle  of  salt  and  vinegar,  shrouded  in  bay 
eaves,  and  served  out  to  customers  on  the 
point  of  a  porcupine's  <juill. 

We  cannot  resist  quoting  the  following 
graphic  account  of  '  AU-eel-day^  at  Napl^ 
on  Christmas  Eve,  written  by  one  who  was  a 
witness  to  the  scene.  It  would  appear  that 
eels  are  as  necessary  to  tlie  ffood  people  ot 
Naples  on  Christmas  Eve  as  hot  cross-buns 
lire  to  Englishmen  H>n  Good  Friday,  or  pan- 
nes on  Snrove  Tuesday :— ^ 

*  Nothing  oan  exceed  the  bustle  and  noise  of 
the  streets  to-day  (Christmas-Eve).  AU  the 
way  up  the  Toledo  is  one  vast  scene  o('exeit&- 
ment;  the  beggars  whine  for  alma  in  stronger 
Moents ;  the  ones  of  itinerant  salesmen  are  per- 
fectly terrifies  the  vociferation  of  buyers  who 
will  not  be  sold,  and  of  sellers  who  will  not  be 
bought,  rise  high  above  the  shrilling  of  children, 
the  lashing  of  whips,  the  yelling  of  dogs,  the 
ehaunting  of  processions,  the  bursting  of  petards, 
the  rolling  of  drums,  ana  the  orasbing  of  wheels. 
The  battle  of  hard  Dargain  is  fought  with  spirit 
to«^y,  and  the  subieot  of  oontention  is — 
eels.  Every  favourite  Italian  bon-bon,  Mttonra 
and  dolee  is  on  sale  as  well ;  but  these  certainly 
form  the  staple  commodity,  and  carry  off  all  the 
honours  of  tne  day,  holding  the  same  place  in 
the  affections  of  the  lazzarone,.  and  being  as 
indispensable  a  stamliAg  dish  for  his  Christmas 
as  roast  beef  and  plnoi-padding  are  to  an  £ng^ 
lishman,  or  hard-boiled  eg^  over  Bomaoized 
Europe  at  Easter.  Men  with  their,  ears  bored 
and  adorned  as  well  as  each  greasy  hand  with 
huge  gold  rings,  vociferate  fiercely  as  they  slice 
will  itfge  long  knives  unsightly  pastes,  called 
*^  rustiel  e  doloi — ^messes  oempoaed  of  fiour  and 
nmoid  gi^ase,  into  whi<^  is  stock  a  heterogene^ 
ons  oolleotioa  of  uosav^oury  sweet  and  sour  eon* 
feeticmeries.  Froit-stalla  are  in  great  muster, 
their  keepers  expecting  bow  to  dispose  of  com- 
modities that  have  hung  some  time  on  hand. 
Not  a  skewer  of  baked  pears,  not  jaiK  orange  on 
sweet  or  Utter  prindpieS)  not  a  string  of  rosy 
tomatos,  nor  bunch  of  blushing  aervioe-apples 
can  be  spared  ttom  the  gav^gik  booths  im.  this 
grand  oooasion.  Ksh^stalisj  however,  every- 
where predominate ;  here  giant  lobsters  en>and 
and  flap  their  fan^ike  tails^  and.  bound  off  the. 
board  as  if  they  already  felt  th^  hot  water. 
Thousands  of  **  uongli,"  piles  of  "  frutti  di  mare," 
and  every  other  species  of  bivklve,  wit^  fish  of 
all  shapes  and  hues,  fiuniliar  to  him  who  bat 
studied  the  fresco  and  mosaic  "*  coqoillages''  on 
the  walls  and  in  the  floors  of  the  hoosesctf  Pom- 
peii, lie  in  confiised  heaps  up9ii  the  street-flags; 
but  the  predominating  delicacy,  the  fish  most  in 
f«qaest»  M,  as  w^  have  said,  eels.  This  is  indeed 
"  iJi-eel-day."    Not  a  biped  of  our  r^ce  In  Na^ 


pies  but  hopes  to  eat  tkem  in  seme  fashion'or 
other.  The  very  paupers  consider  it  hard  if  no 
friendly  Christian  nimish  them  with  the  means 
of  procuring  a  taste  at  least  of  ^eapitoni," 
though  these  ei»pensive  luxuries  fetch  notleea 
than  six  oarlini  a  rotolo,  or  about  a  shilling  i^ 
poQud.  The  dispensers  of  the  delicacy  occupy 
either  side  of  the  Toledo  from  end  to  end,  and 
there  displapr  the  curiing,  twisting,  snake-like 
forms  of  their  slippery  merchandise  in  eVery  pos- 
sible pose,  and  under  every  variety  of  suffer- 
ing ;  some,  suspended  over  the  booths,  wrigg^ 
round  the  poles  to  which  they  are  attached  ; 
Others,  half- flayed  to  demonstrate  Uie  whitenois 
of  the  flesh,  undulate  their  slimy  coils  by  thon- 
sands  in  large  open  hampers ;  and  while  some, 
are  swimming,  but  in  vain,  for  their  lives  in 
wooden  troughs  of  cold  water,  others  are  fiz- 
zing and  sputtering  in  the  midst  of  hot  grease, 
in  huge  frying-pans,  over  the  fire.  Customers  are 
incessant  in  their  demands,  and  every  man,  wo- 
man, and  child  carries  hotne  eels,  cooked  or  un- 
cooked, for  breakfast,  dinner,  supper,  and  many 
an  intermediate  meal  besraes.  Sorely  eyerj 
stranger,  though  no  enemy  to  eels,  most  dream 
of  them  to-night,  and  wriggle  uneasily  In  bed 
for  a  week  to  come  after  merely  passing  down 
the  street;  while  every  Scotchman  who  shall 
chance  to  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  such  • 
scene,  will  learn  doubly  to  hate  and  recoil  from 
a  Church  which  sanctions  such  an  abomination 
as  food.*  ^ 

Am  to  the  question  of  the  whofesomeDeaa- 
of  eel's  flesh,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tiiat^ 
owing  to  the  large  amount  of  rich  fottj 
matter  which  it  contains,  it  is  not  a  diet  anit- 
ed  to  the  stomach  of  a  man  of  weak  diges- 
tion, i^iless  eat^n  in  very  spujl  qnantitiea. 
We  Ciiafinethis  observation^  the  flesh  of  a> 
clean-fed,  sharp-nosed,  or  middle-nosed  eel;, 
drain-fed  individuals  of  either  species,,  as  wc^ 
as  the  offjipsive  broad-nose,  are  likely  to 
agree  with  none  but  very  coarse  feeders  io^ 
deed.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  ^e  lampreya 
that  King  Henry  died,  it  was  his  own  fiiult 
for  eating  too  much.  And  although  we  can- 
not acquiesce  in  old  Galen's  expostulation 
with  the  gods  for  giving  eels  so  deUcioua  a 
taste  and  so  malignaiit  and  dan^rous  an 
operation,  we  must  not  forget  the  remark  of 
Fuller,^ Grant  '^lem  never  so  good,  exc^  is 
a  venomous  s^tig  in  the  most '  wholesome 
flesh,  fish  and  fowl.^  However,,  be  this  aa 
it  may» '  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating ;'  and  it  ia  oertain  that  hot  eeb  are  a 
most  wholesome  and  nutritive  food  to  the 
London  poor.  ^  Hot  eels'  form  an  important 
street  luxurjr ;  and  Mr.  Mayhewf  h'ks  given  m 
minulie  and  interesting  account  of  the  trade. 

The  price  of  eels  purchased  for  this  trade 
at    Billingsgate,  amounts    to    the  sum    of 
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Hie  d;in  of  tiie  eel  ia  remarkably  toogli. 
In  the  tunes  of  the  ancient  Romans  it  -was 
iwed  to  whip  nanffhty  boys,  who  were  thus 
exempt  from  the  mfliotioO  of  any  pecuniary 
fine,  having  been  mulcted,  not  in  coin,  but  in 
their  own  skin  1*  A  similar  use  of  eelskin 
prevailed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  appears 
from  the  following  quotation  from  Rabelais : 
— *  Whereupon  his  master  gave  him  such  a 
sound  lash  with  an  eel-skin,  that  his  own  skin 
would  have  been  wortb  nothing  to  make 
Bag-pipe  bags  of/f 

Eetskin  is  ihe  object  of  a  small  trade  in 
Bome  cities.  In  Tartatyit  is  used,  after  hav- 
ing  been  oiled,  as  a  substitute  for  window- 
glass.  It  is  supposed  by  the  poor  to  be  a 
good  remedy  for  cramp  or  rheumatism,  and 
we  have  -often  spoke?  witJi  poor  persons  who 
attach  great  virtue  to'  the  skin  of  the  eel.  *  I 
Hmner  qufte  sure,  maistet,^  shid  an  old  man  to 
us  the  othcrr  day,  *  whether  it  be  a  sartain 
cure  hr  the  rheumatis;  but  for  cromp,  I 
knows  there  be  nothing  loike  it.^ 

Eel-skin  must  have  inflicted  isevere  punish- 
ment on  boy^kin,  not  pnly  on  accontit  of  its 
toughness,  but  from  the  presence  of  innume- 
lable  numbers  of  concretions  of  carbonate  of 
Kme.  A  portion  of  eel-ekin  mounted  in 
Canada  balsam,  and  viewed  under  the  polari- 
•cope,  b  a  beautiful  oMect  for  the  microscope. 
Eels  vary  much  in  colour;  the  silver  eel  is 
ganerally  the  OMst  highly  prkod.  Silver 
eels  are  certainly  very  delidous,  but,  accord- 

a:  to  our  own  exp^ience,  we  find  the  green- 
lied  eels  equally  good ;  nor  have  we  any 
fiiolt  to  find  with  yellow-bellied  specimens. 
Prejudice,  of  course,  is  against  both  of  these 
colours,  but  we  can  confidently  recommend 
asy  sharp-nosed  eel  if  he  is  taken  out  of  clear 
water.  We  have  .  seen  a  cream-coloured 
tvoad^nose,  which  waa  doubtless  an  albino, 
•od  owed  its  •whiteness  to  the  absence  of 

Kment  cellc^  Sometimes  piebald  eels  have 
n'met  with,  and  a  oorregpondent  in  the 
'Fidd^  newspaper  mentions  his  once  having 
received  an  eel  of  a  rieh  golden  oolour  like 
gold-fish. 

It  is  not  oommon  in  this  country  to  aieet 
wiA  an  eel  above  the  weight  of  five  pounds, 
*^gh  there  are  well  authenticated  instances 
of  eels  attaining  the  weight  of  fifteen,  or  even 
twenty  pounds.  Some  of  the  eels  in  tropical 
gantries  are  said  to  attain  an  enonn^ous  size. 
Kaup  enumerates  about  thirty-two  ^>ecies  of 


♦  Pliny,  N.  H.  ix  2S. 


t  Boot  il  0.  80,  trw»lBt6d  by  Mr.  Osell  Lend. 
<7<^7.  The  t0rm  anffuilla  was  in  later  times  ap- 
pned  to  a  whip  made  of  leather  thongs,  which 
^T»e4  to  flog  boyi.  See  Isidore's  glosses  qtiot- 
]W  by  Da  Oango  is  his  Latin  Olossary.  •  Anguilla 
^  qua  eoercendi  in  SchoJis  pnen,  qtue  vulgo 
««»ca  dicitopf 


the  genus  An§uilla  ;  some  of  these,  it  is 
probable,  may  be  no  more  than  varieties. 

But  we  must  bid  adieu  to  the  common 
eel,  and  beg  the  reader's  indulgence  while 
we  bring  bjbfore  his  notice  a  near  relative  of 
AnffuUki^  the  mighty  conger  of  the  sea. 
Space,  however,  compels  us  to    be    brief. 
Cl(mger  vuigaris  dififers  but  little  in  form  and 
structure  from  his  smaller  though  far  more 
valuable  cousin.    With  the  exception  of  the 
lower  jaw  being  shorter  than  the  upper,  and 
the  dorsal  fin  commencing  nearer  to  the 
head  than  in  the  common  eels,  and  with  a 
slight  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
viscera,  the  conger  bears  a  stronff  resem- 
blance to  the  eel  proper.    There  is,  howeveiv 
one  other  curious,  though  but  trifling  differ^' 
ence^  which  we  have  observed  in  dissections, 
and  that  is  t&e  total  absence  of  any  scales  in 
the  skin  of  the  conger,  the  hide  of  which 
said  beast  is  of  remarkable  thickness  and 
strength.    We    have  failed  to  detect  any 
essential  difference  in  the  spawn  and  milt  of 
this  giant  of  the  tribe  from  what  obtains  in 
the  common  fresh^water  wpecies  of  eel.    Of 
all  disagreeable  things  there  are  few,  we 
should  think,  that  can  equal  the  conger.   His 
flesh,  which  has  an  odour  difficult  to  describe, 
but  too  easy  to  be  discerned,  is  so  exceed- 
ingly tough  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to> 
masticate  it  even  were  its  quality  commend- 
able ;  at  the  same  time,  pernaps,  the  olfactory 
nerves  are  more  offended  with  the  smell  of 
the  conger,  whether  cooked  or  raw,  than  the 
palate  is  with  its  flavour. .  So  strong  are  the 
effluvia  from  this  slimy  monster  of  the  deep, 
that  it  takes  numerous  vigorous  washings 
with  soap  and  hot  water  ere  the  di68ector^l 
hands  dare  approach  his  nose  without  giving 
offence  to  that  organ.    How  strange  and 
unaccountable  a  thing  is  taste  I     Greek  epi- 
cures considered  the  flesh  of  conger  to  oe 
exquisite ;  and  not  only  *  a  dainty  dish  to  set 
befora  a  king,'  but  food  which  the  gods  them- 
selves loved  to  feast  upon.    Bah!    it  is  a 
wonder  it  did  not  turn  even  old  Vulcan's 
stomach.    And  yet  even  the  flesh  of  the 
conger  has  approvers  in  modem  days.    We 
are  acquainted  with  a  family  that  prefers  it 
to  the  *  white-armed  *  eel ;  and  conger  soup 
is  pronounced  excellent.     A  writer  in  the 
•Field'  (Oct  17,  1868)  says  that  a  more 
delicate,  savouiy,  and  nutritious  soup  is  not 
within  his  acquaintance.    'As  for  the  last 
quality,'  he  adds,  *  it  is  worth  noting  that  no 
long  time  ago  a  case  was  reported  in  the 
"  Lancet "  ork  delicate  young  lady  who  un- 
derwent a  serious  operation  in  Guernsey,  and 
became  so  debilitated  that  her  life  was  de* 
spaired  o£    She  recovered^  however,  and  the 
medical  man  who  attended  her^  and  who  re 
ported  the  oase,  attributed  her  core  mainly!^ 
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10  iho  nirtritioxiA  ^valJtMi  of  oooftr  aoap.' 
We  bare  do  doakt  of  tbo  imtritious  proper- 
ties of  conger,  and  periiaipt  the  w^hite  souy  of 
the  Cbannel  lalands,  according  to  the  receipt 
of  the  same  ^  Chreaickr/  may  even  be  palata- 
Ue»  oomiderii^  the  TariaiiBotbet  jngredioRtSi 
aacb  at  baoon,  lettooei  green  peaa,  cream, 
anchovy  sauce,  mangold  flowers,  Ac^  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Conger  steabv  '  ^^^ 
ricii  meat  gravy  or  sharp  sance,  are  pronounced 
by  the  same  aethority  to  be  Micwm  P 

Sicyon  was  a  noted  place  fear  Conors  in 
ambient  times;  there  tbey  grew  to  an  im* 
mense  size,  each  one  quite  a  load  for  a  man, 
some  requiring  even  a  cart  to  take  them 
l^way**  The  mode  of  oookine  conger,  aoi- 
eording  to  the  recdpt  of  Arobestratos,  was 
'  to  bou  it  with  its  entrails  in  ,bi^e^'  .Ano- 
ilher  receipt  recommended  bQili^g^in  sak  wi^ 
ler  with  sptlgs  of  marjoram.  This  receipt 
we  have  latoy  tried,  and  have  given  our 
epi^ion  above,  but  our  fish  did  not  co«ie  from 
Sicyon,  but  from  the  Isle  of  Man;  and 
Archestfatue  says  th^t  some  congers  are  very 
superior  to  (^hersk  The  head  of  tbe  conger 
appears  to  have  been  the  part  most  prised  by 
the  Greek  gourmands ;  a  congeri^  head  and 
jihoulders  was  worth  five  drachma,  or  about 
four  shillings.  A  certain  cook  bitterly  com- 
I^ains  of  the  high  price  of  fish  in  the  Athe- 
nian market&f 

Whether  the  conger  was  ever  a  general 
^vourite  amongst  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe,  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  it  is  cer* 
tain  that  in  England,  in  the  time  of  the 
Henrvs,  the  conger  was  considered  an  article 
of  folld  fit  for  a  king.  The  Prince  and  Poinsi 
according  to  Falstaff^s  account^  found,  amongst 
other  reasons  ibr  their  companionship,  tbis 
one,  that  both  of  them  were  fond  of  conger 
and  fennel  8alice.|    In  modern  days,  the  con- 

fer  forms  a  valuable  though  coarse  artiele  of 
iet  amongst  the  poor  of,  our  own  coasta.  In 
the  Isle  c?  ^n  the  conger  may  be  said  to 
take  the  place  of  the  poor  man's  pig ;  it  is  his 
bacon,  which  he  would  find  difficult  to  save^ 
if  it  were  not  for  these  great  eels,  which  are 
caught  in  great  abundance,  and  sold  at  the 
rate  of  ^d.  or  Zd.  per  lb.  Tbe  Manx  naen 
split  these  congers,  and  then  salt  them  and 
hang  them  up  to  dry  on  their  cottage  walk 
We  have  never  tasted  a  salted  conger,  but 
have  been  told  by  one  who  has  ventured 
upon  a  morsel,  that  a  man  might  as  well  try 
to  eat  the  saltcellar.  M^ay  congers  are 
caught  on  the  Cornish  coast,  but  not  to  the 
extent  which  formerly  prevailed.  Lobsters 
— of  which  the  conger  is  partkulariy  fond — 
are  not  nearly  so  plentiful  on  tbe  Cemish 
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coast  as  they  used  t#  be*  AcoprcKagtaMr. 
Couch,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  boat  with 
three  men,  to  bring  on  shore  from  five 
bundred^wei^bt  ,to  two  tons.  The  fishing 
for  congers  is  always  performed  at  nights 
They  are  most  formidable  antagonists  at  limes^ 
when  they  have  been  drawa  up  and  hauled 
aboard.  It  is  quite  a  common  occurrence  for 
a  conger  to  attadc  the  fisherman  with  open 
jaws ;  and  so  great  is  the  strength  of  the  \MXfB^ 
specimens,*  that  tbey  have  occasionatly  su<^ 
ceeded  in  pulling  the  fisherman  quite  out  of 
bis  boat,  if  by  any  chance  he  has  fastened  the 
line  to  his  arm.  Mr.^  Petinell  reUtes  an  inei- 
dent  of  hJs  having  witnessed  the  attack  of  a 
huge  conger,  which  bad  been  pulled  into  bia 
boat  in  a  crab-net,  upon  one  of  the  sailors^ 
an4  states  that  the  eel^  though  completelj 
divided  in  two  pieces,  bit  one  of  the  men  so 
sharply  through  his  thick  wading  boots,  that 
he  was  lame  ror  some  time  afterwards.f  Yar* 
rail  says  that  specimens  weighii^  eighty-six, 
and  even  a  hundred  and  thirty  poundiy 
measuring  more  than  ten  feet  long,  and 
eighte^  mches  jn  circumference,  have  occ^ 
sionally  been  capturecl.| 

A  somewhat  novel  method  of  capturing 
congers  prevails  on  some  parts  of  the  coast  of 
France,  where  it  is  customary  to  employ  doga 
in  their  searoh.g  The  account  given  ia  aa 
follows  :^ 

'Hie  old  ^f^omdo  led  the  way  sihmg  the  ootor 
edge  of  the  i'oeks  Ton  the  shore  at  QtiiavUle]  till 
she  came  to  a  pisoe  wbers  tbe  saad  ran  lor  m 
OQnsiderablB  dSstaoce  into  the  body  of  the  rooks* 
The  sand,  however/ was  not  smooth,  for  in  all 
directions  little  mounds  rose  up,  breaking  the 
level.  **  Go  and  se^,  good  dog  Trompette  I"* 
said  the  old  lady,  when  she  entered  this  creek. 
The  dog  stttted  effhuntiog  fas  al}  direetions.  In 
a  quarter  of  a  ainnte,  be  stopped  at  one  of  tte 
little  lamps,  aad  beoan  to  aeoatob  and  whUe  Uk* 
a  terrier  at  a  rat  hole.  ^,*^  See,  he  has  one  f^  said 
the  old  woman  as  she  ran  towards  U^  dcg^ 
brandishiog  her  pi<^axe.  When  she  reached  tha 
place,  she  looked  which  way  the  hole  ran,  and 
thcD  began  tearing  up  tbe  sand,  which  rose  In 
lumps  at  every  blow.  After  eif^t  or  ten  strokes^ 
out  tumbled  a  conger-eel  about  tbe  same  siae  as 
tkose  ia  her  basket;  tbe  dog  and  bis  Bslsttesa 
maie  a  dssh  at  k:  tbeb^ted  got  it;  tbe  woasan 
flung  it  with  areat  ferce  on  to  the  hard  sand^ 
and  then  quie£(y  put  it  into  her  basket,  shout- 
ing, "Seek  sgsin,  Trompette !**  Trompetta 
obeyed,  and  in  this  way  within  five  minutes  th6 
dog  found  and  the  mistress  dug  up  and  badroted 
three  of  tiisse  eels.' 

^    • 'Gomiih  FsaiM,'p.'7S. 

f  See  Mr.  Fnsak  BadUand^  amuaing  oontriba- 
tioDS  te  '  The  Field,'  Hay  a3»  aod  Sept  12, 180$. 

X  There  is  sow  ia  the  Goemsey  Meeecun  the  ekia 
of  a  ooDger  which  weighed  sa  )m,  It  is  strett^kea 
upon  the  wall,  aad  is,  we  are  told,  about  \l  feet 
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The  nad  appean  from  wbal  iblldwa  to 
kave  baen  fall  of  wenn  iobat,  and  Ute  tela 
wave  probably  aeekiag  .their  fbod  amoaant 
llraBi.  We  tfioald  be  slad  to  bear  of  Uie 
iaiiodoetioD  of  thk  new  Kind  of  sport  oo  oar 
awn  aide  the  ChaoneL  We  yeotare  to  hope 
that  it  woald  pro?e  a  desirable  boon  to  car* 
lain  Qoaieroua  visitors  at  oar  wateriag-places 
— (hat  *•  ignoble  umj  of  idlers,'  so  well  de- 
aaribed  by  Cbarlea  Eingsley,  *  who  saanter 
about  the  diffa,  aad  saads,  and*qaajs;*  to 
whom  every  wharf  is  bat  ^  a  wharf  of  Lethe,' 
\y  which  they  rot  *  dnU  as  the  ooay  weed*' 

Formerly,  the  iash  of  the  c<»^^,  after 
having  been  dried  in  a  particular  meaner, 
was  ground  or  ^prated  to  powder,  and  in  this 
state  used  to  thicken  soap.  Ifn  Couch,  who 
has  kiadly  famished  us  with  aome  interesting 
particulars  in  the  natoral  history  of  eels,  tells 
OS  that  the  &t  which  envelops  the  ova  in  the 
aooffer  ia  employed  through  at  least  all  the 
aouui-east  part  of  Cornwall  by  couatry 
hoQse^wives  in  asaking  the  crust  oif  pies  and 
takes,  instead  of  butter  and  lard,  to  the  kt> 
ter  of  which  it  is  considered  superior 

Space  forbids  our  entering  upon  an^  con- 
sideration of  the  interesting  electnc  eel 
(Q^fnmoitiM  eUthicMB)  of  South  America; 
Bsany  of  our  readers  will,  doubtless,  remem* 
ber  to  have  seen  some  few  yeam  ago  a  living 
WfacxoLWL  in  a  large  tank  at  the  Polytechnic 
IiMlitution,  Regent-street  The  gymnoUu 
possesses  special  dgans,  four  in  number, 
which  give  it  the  power  to  communicate 
electric  shocks.  We  have  beea  informed  by 
an  American  lady,  lately  resident  in  Vir- 
gima,  but  now  in  this  couatry,  that  the  Ame- 
'  rican  fifihermen  consider  all  eels  to  be  elec- 
tric. Theyi  assert,  that  if  a  aewly-caught 
ipeeimen  is  rubbed  backward  from  the  tail 
|o  the  head,  it  will  emit  brilliant  sparks. 

Nor,  again,  can  we  allow  ourselves  to  speak 
aft  any  length  of  the  celebrated  Mureeaa  of 
the  Mediterranean,  that  has  acquired  an  un- 
CDviable  notoriety  in  connexion  with  the 
cruelty  of  a  certain  Roman  gentleman  who 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Augustus ;  for  this 
aaid  iadividaal|  Vedius  Pollio  bv  name,  had 
made  the  interesting  discovery  that  the  flesh 
of  his  slaves  had  a  wonderfully  fattening  eflfect 
opoB  that  of  his  eels ;  on  which  account  it 
was  easy  to  dispense  with  an  offending  slave 
without  being  ^together  deprived  of  his 
services. 

The  Mursena  was  in  high  repute  amongst 
the  ancient  Romans,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  but  also  for  the 
beauty  of  its  colour ;  it  was  the  especial  pet 
pf  the  fish-ponds,  and  used  to  be  decked 
with  all  kinds  of  ornaments ;  would  come 
at  its  master's  call,  and  eat  fearlessly  from  his 
hand ;  it  appears  to  have  given  a  name  to 


Otae  of  ihe  Ltetnia  gens,  who  had  a  great 
mania  for  aquaria  generally,  and  murasnas  in 
particular.  Talk  of  a  poultry  mania,  or  a 
mania  for  sea-anemones  1  why,  they  were 
nothing  to  the  ancient  mania  for  murfienas. 
What  fair  admirer  of  some  darling  Cochin 
China  ever  shed  bitter  tear  drops  at  its 
untimely  end. 

^  Ftondo  torgidoH  rubent  ocelli.' 

But  the  eloquent  orator  Hortensius,  the 
rival  of  Cicero,  was  unable  to  stop  his  jtears 
when  his  favourite  marsma  died  in  one  of 
his  fiahjponds  at  Bauli ;  and  another  cele- 
brated Roman,  L,  Licinios  Crassus,  appears 
to  have  had  an  equally  tender  heart,  for  he, 
too,  wept  at  the  death  of  his  fishy  darling. 
But  Crassus*  bad  a  ready  wit,  as  well  as  a 
soft  heart;  for  he  it  was  who,  whei^  his  bro- 
ther censor,  Cn.  Domitius  Ahonobarbus, 
twitted  him  in  the  senate  for  having  cried  as 
much  at  the  death  of  an  eel  as  if  he  had 
lost  a  daughter,  very  cuttingly- retorted,  that 
it  was  more  than  Braxonbeaid  had  done  for 
any  one  of  his  three  wives.! 


Art.  YIL— 1.  0$9chichte  der  Stadt  Bom  im 
Jilittelaltery  vam /Unften  JahrhuneUrt  bis 
gum  seehsuhnUn  JahrhunderL  Von  Fer- 
dinand Gregorovius.  Vols.  I.  to  IV. 
Stuttgart,  1859-62. 

2.  Die  OrabmaUr  der  Romischen  Pdpiti. 
Von  F.  Gregorovius.    Leipaig,  1857. 

3.  IHe  Papst-Fabeln  des  Mtielalters,  Von 
0.  J.  L  von  Dollinger.    Munchen,  1863. 

Thb  sight  of  Rome,  while  it  brings  us  near, 
as  nothing;  else  can  bring  us  in  the  same  de> 
gree,  to  the  men  and  to  the  actions  of  the 
city's  ancient  days,  makes  us,  at  the  same 
time,  realize  in  a  manner  altogether  peculiar 
the  vastness  of  the  interval  wnich  separates 
us  from  them.  We  can  trace,  in  some  casea 
with  certainty,  in  others  with  reasonable  con* 
fidenoe,  places  of  which  the  names,  or  the 
memories  connected  with  them,  have  been 
fiuniliar  to  ua  from  childhood.  But  what  t 
change  has  passed  over  all!  Temples  and 
palacea  are  gone,  or  there  renutin  of  them 
only  some  shattered  pillars  and  some  massive 
but  ruined  walls ;  nay,  the  very  soil  is  piled 
up  to  the  height  of  many  feet  above  th^;pave- 


e  ASliMXL — Nat  Anim.  viii  4. 

f  It  was  to  thi%  doabtlMi^  that  Oatsai  on  sao- 
ther  occMion  referred,  when  he  said  of  his  ool* 
league, '  Noa  eiee  mirandnoi  quod  aanesm  barbam 
haberetk  oui  oe  ferream,,cor  pdnmbeum  esMt*^- 

3o*.»m  'Yit  »*«►.'  s.  ,^g,^^,  ,^  Google 
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ment  on  wbich  tbe  aDcient  Romans  trod,  and 
quarters  which  once  swarmed  with  a  busj 
population  are  now  given  up  to  tillage,  or 
left  to  utter  nedect  *  We  find,*  as  Goethe 
sajs,  '  the  marks  of  a  grandear  and  of  a 
destruction  which  alike  transcend  our  con- 
ceptions.'* • 

It  is  across  the  gulf  which  separates  the 
imperial  splendour  of  Rome  from  its  present 
state  of  aesolation  and  decay  that  Mr.  Gre- 
^rovius  undertakes  to  ^ides  us.  His  sub- 
ject includes  that  which  Gibbon  originally 
intended  to  treat,  but  afterwards .  exchanged 
for  one  of  far  wider  scope — the  history  of 
*the  decline  and  fall  of  the  city;'f  and,  while 
disclaiming  all  rivalry  with  the  greatest  of 
modem  historians,  he  tells  us  that,  like  Gib- 
bon, he  conceived  the  idea  of  his  project 
while  full  of  the  impressions  produced  by  his 
first  visit  to  Rome.  But  with  the  fall  of  the 
city  his  work  embraces  also  that  re'newal 
which,  by  a  process  unique  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  began  with  the  decline  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  long  advanced  side  by  side  with 
it,  until  at  lengSi  the  city  of  the  Caesars  had 
become  the  city  of  the  Popes.J 

Mr.  Gregorovins  had  been  enabled,  by  a 
residence  of  some  years  in  Rome,  not  only  to 
furnish  himself  thoroughly  with  local  know- 
ledge, but  to  profit  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Roman  antiquaries,  and  to  consult  unpub- 
lished manuscripts,  together  with  a  vast  mass 
ofHopographical  books  and  pamphlets  which 
it  might  be  impossible  to  find  elsewhere. 
But  his  sojourn  in  Rome  and  his  love  for  the 
city  have  in  no  degree  abated  his  German 
spirit,  and  in  the  antagonisms  of  (Germany 
and  Italy  he  never  hesitates  to  declare  him- 
self boldly,  or  rather  he  is  eager  to  make 
opportunities  of  declaring  himself.  In  so  far 
as  the  cry  of  ^  Italy  fbr  the  Italians  *  may  be 
directed  againsf.  the  Greeks  or  the  Saracens 
of  former  times,  or  the  French  of  our  own 
day,  he  heartily  sympathises  with  it ;  but  at 
to  the  Germans,  it  is  very  different 

He  holds  that  the  Teutons,  by  whatever 
name  they  may  be  called — Goths,  Lombards, 
Franks,  Germans-— did  all  the  good  that  has 
been  done  in  Italy  from  the  time  of  Alaric 
downwards,  while  all  the  evil  has  been  done 
}ff  the  Greeks,  the  French,  or  the  Italians  them- 
Belve8.§  Towards  the  French,  in  particular, 
Mr.  Gregorovins  entertains  a  strong  dislike ; 
and,  even  although  he  claims  the  Bonapartes 
as  Lombard,  and  ^erefore  Teutonic,  Boniperti 
(iv.  161),  he  has  all  the  animosity  of  a  pa- 
triotic Prussian  a^inst  the  founder  of  the 

*  Werke,  xzviL  810  ('Italiiiiisohe  Beise'),  ed. 
1829. 
\  Gihbon,  MbcelL  Work%  p.  88,  ed.  1887. 
1  Vol.  i.  pp.  14-5. 
I  See  e.^.  1 866,  422, 461-2 ;  iv.  206-7, 817, 681-1 


imperial  hooae,  and  conthmee  no  small  part 
of  it  towards  the  present  representative  of 
the  family*  His  opinions  on  modem  politics 
are,  indeed,  expressed  with  a  frankness  and 
a  freouency  which  are  more  amusing  than 
dignined  in  a  historian ;  but  it  is  easier  to 
describe  his  opinions  negatively  than  posi- 
tively. He  does  not  thinK  with  the  Liberals 
among  the  Italians  of  our  own  day ;  but  we  are 
not  surprised  that  both  his  History  and  his 
little  book  oh  the  *  Tombs  of  the  Popes '  hare 
lately  been  forbidden  at  Rome.  If  the  fyp- 
mer  contains  little  or  nothing  that  is  new,  the 
reason  ^appears  to  be,  not  that  the  author 
has  spared  any  pains,  but  that  there  was 
little  for  him  to  discover ;  and  it  deserves,  in 
a  d^rree  somewhat  uncommon  in  German 
books,  the  praise  of  being  clearly  and  read- 
ably written,  although  in  some  places  it  is 
disfigured  by  attempts  at  eloquence  which  we 
find  ourselves  quite  unable  totadmire.*  We 
are  bound  also  to  say,  that  we  have  no  great 
faith  in  the  author's  skill  as  a  translator,  or 
in  his  criticisms  and  emendations  of  doubtfbl 
texts.  For  instance  where  St  Jerome  (Eip. 
lii.  10,  ed.  Yallarsi)  complains  that,  while 
churches  were  decorated  with  lavish  profu- 
sion, no  care  was  taken  in  thrf  choice  of  esn- 
didates  for  the  ministry,  Mr.  Gregorovins 
translates  ministrwum  Christi  ntdla  eleciio  eMi 
as  if  it  meant  that  the  true  servants  of  Christ 
are  without  outward  ]nstre.f  And  where 
some  kind  of  stuff  used  in  church  decoration 
is  styled  alythina^  he  tells  ns  that  this  repre- 
sents the  Greek  o(Xuro^,  indissoluble  ;  whereas 
any  reader  who  has  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  Greek  must  see  that  cLXti^ivo^,  gemMe^ 
is  meant  Still  more  surprising  is  the  mis* 
translation  of  a  form  of  curse — cum  diabolo 
et  ejus  atrodtsimis  pompis,  et  eeeteris  tmptM^ 
aiernis  incendiis  concremanduwi,  where  he 
would  render  the  last  words  by  ^  to  be  burnt 
together  vrith  the  other  impious  and  eternal 
fires.'!  Again  at  vol.  ii.  p.  87,  we  find  an 
inscription  printed  and  translated  as  fol- 
lows : — 

^  Lqc»  et  Lucis  opns.  Yirgo  h»o  qnam  cemis  in 
ara  circumveota  nlgram  dispuUt  nrbi  [nrb«  f  ]  tnem.* 

*  Work  des  Lucas  una  des  Lichts.  Diese 
Jongfrau,  die  du  hier  anf  der  Babre  tragen 
siehst  vertrieb  aos  der  Stadt  den  schwaraen 
Tod.* 

Mr.  Gregorovins  has  not  only  failed  to  see 
that  the  inscription  is  in  verse,  but  has 
wrongly  joined  circumvecta  with  in  ara,  and 

*  Ai  a  tpeoimen  of  this,  we  may  mentioQ  the 
deteription  of  Ohariemagne't  mMtmg  with  Leo 
IIL,  ToL  ii.  p.  660. 

f  '  Die  wahreo  Diener  Chrieti  sind  ohne  Glan^* 
L  186. 

t '  Hod  den  Qbrigen  gottloeen  tmd  ewigen  Fea* 
enbrttotlen  ta  verlirauieD,'  ii^a.        t 
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torned  the  altar  on  wbidi  ihe  ima^  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  stands  in  tKe  church  of  Ara 
Ccsli  into  a  bier^  on  which  he  supposes  it  to 
ha?e  been  carried  about  the  city.  Again,  in 
the  well-kiibwn  speech  of  the  Persian  prince 
Horinkdas,  after  Laving  surveyed  the  ^ories 
of  Rome, — id  tantum  nhi  plactUssey  quod 
adidstet  ibi  quoque  homines  mori  (Ammian, 
Marcellin.  xvi.  10),  Mr.  Gregorovius,  instead 
of  adopting  the  conjecture  of  displicuiase  for 
pheuisse  frooi  Adrian  de  Yalois  iind  Gibbon,^ 
prefers  the  old  reading  as  bein^  '  geistreicber ' 
— alUiough  this  reading  msSces  the  prince 
express  not  only  satisfaction  that  Rome  had 
no  ebarm  against  the  common  lot  of  mankind, 
but  dissatisfaction  with  everythiuflr  that  he 
had  seen  there !  f  And,  as  our  author  is  nn- 
Lncky  in  differing  from  Gibbon  here,  so,  where 
he  rightly  finds  fault  with  him  for  having  fol- 
lowed Procopius  in  confounding  the  Tiber 
with  the  Anio  (i.  351-2),  the  mistake  is  one 
which  in  another  place  has  been  somewhat 
elaborately  made  by  Mr.  Gregorovius  himselt^ 
Again,  Benedict  of  Soracte,  a  barbarous 
duonicler  of  the  tenth  century,  is  quoted  as 
speaking  of  ^e  ^Civitas  Leonina,'  which  Leo 
IV.  *  centum  civilis  constmxit;'  and  Mr. 
Gregorovius,  supposing  the  words  to  refer  to 
the  fact  that  Leo  built  a  wall  around  the 
Vatican  suburb,  conjectures  that  Benedict,  in 
the  wish  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the 
work,  wrote  'centum  civitatev  (iii.  HO).  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  make  sen^e  of  this ;  but 
the  true  reading  is  evidently  Cmtumcellis — 
the  Pope  having  built  (as  our  author  himself 
tells  us  a  few  pages  later)  another  '  Leonine 
city'  at  CentumcellflB — now  Civita  Vecchia. 
These  blunders,  which  we  have  casually 
noticed,  are,  indeed,  all  of  the  most  trifling 
kind ;  but  it  is  unpleasant  to  find  a  learned 
historian  making  blunders  which  a  very  small 
boy  ought  to  avoid,  and  such  specimens  do 
not  raise  a  presumption  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Gregorovius  as  to  more  diflScult  and  doubtful 
esses. 

The  period  which  Mr.  Gregorovius  pro- 
poses to  include  in  his  work  extends  from  the 
reign  of  Honorius  to  the  capture  of  Rome 
hy  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  in  1527  ;  and 

♦  *  If  we  adopt  this  reading,  we  may  consider  it 
••  a  reproof  of  Roman  vanity.  The  contrary  sense 
wodd  be  that  of  a  misanthrope.*— Gibbon,  li.  146. 

I  Prince  Albert  de  Broglie,  therefore,  is  not 
qmte  correct  in  saying  that  by  Gibbon's  reading 
^on  arrive  an  mdme  sens,  mais  sous  one  forme  plus 
adoncie  et  pins  ^l^gante.'— L'Eglise  et  I'Empire  au 
ime  Si^e,  iil  878. 

t  In  vol  iii.  p.  197  we  are  told  that  a  letter  of 
John  YIIL  proves  the  Anio  to  have  been  called  in 
tiie  9th  centnry  7lberinu$,  *  from  which  was  formed 
Ae  vulgar  Tev^rone.*  Bnt  in  the  quotation  it  is 
dear  that  'Tiberinum  flnvinm,  qui  olim  Albnla 
dieebatnr'  means  the  Tiber. 


the  four  vohimes  iJready  published  brin« 
down  the  story  to  the  ena  of  the  twelftn 
century. 

When  Honorius^  in  403,  led  up  the  Capi- 
toline  hill  the  triumph  won  by  the  arms  of 
Stilicho  at  PoUentia,  the  buildings  of  im* 
perial  Rome  were  yet  standing  in  their  gran- 
deur. From  the  sixteen  gates  of  the  city 
radiated  twenty-eight  great  roads,  most  of 
them  lined  by  splendid  memorials  of  the 
dead,  and  the  surrounding  Gampagna  was 
thickly  studded  with  temples  an^  villas, 
chapels  and  tombs,  over  which  rose,  m  every 
direction,  the  long  and  lofty  lines  of  the  four* 
teen  aqueducts.  But  a  large  part  of  the 
population  had  abready  been  drawn  away  by 
the  attractions  of  the  new  capital  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus ;  the  Palacd  of  the 
CsBsars  had  suffered  through  the  absence  of 
emperors  who  preferred  Nicomedia  or  Con* 
stantinople,  Milan  or  Ravenna ;  and  the  tem- 
ples of  the  old  religion,  although  undestroyed 
by  violence,  were  closed  and  abandoned, to 
neglect*  Yet  our  author  shows  good  rea* 
sons  for  believing  that  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  of  the  time  have  gone  somewhat  be- 
yond the  truth  in  their  representations  of 
the  temples  as  already  &llen  ^nto  ruinous  de- 
cay, and  of  the  statues  as  everywhere  thrown 
down.  With  regard,  too,  to  the  ravages  of 
the  barbaric  hosts  which,  from  the  time  of 
Alaric,  in  410,  successively  captured  Rome, 
there  is  perhaps  a  yet  more  evident  tendency 
to  exaggerate  their  effects.  Jerome,  Augus- 
tine, Oroeius,  and  their  followers,  seeing  in 
the  calamities  of  the  imperial  city  the  ven- 
geance of  Heaven  against  idolatry  and  sin, 
were  naturally  led  to  make  the  most  of  it 
Bht  if  the  relieious  moUve  was  too  strong 
with  them,  the  feeling  of  Teutonic  nationidity 
seems  to  draw  Mr.  Gregorovius  somewhat  too 
strongly  in  an  opposite  direction.  Ho  is 
eager  to  extenuate  as  muclf  as  possible  the 
amount  of  damage  done  by  one  invader  after 
another.  The  question  is  an  old  one,  nor 
has  Mr.  Gregorovius  by  any  means  gone  fur- 
thest among  those  who  have  maintained  his 
side  of  it;  but  we  should  trust  his  conclu- 
sions more  if  his  patriotic  motives  were  less 
forced  on  our  attention.  It  was  not  in  one 
or  two  sucl;i  attacks  that  the  ruin  of  Rome 
was  effected.  From  the  sack  by  Alaric  to  the 
great  and  crowning  destruction  by  the  Nor- 


*  In  the  vexed  question  of  the  population  of 
ancient  Rome,  Mr.  Gregorovius  adopts  M.  Doreau 
de  la  Halle's  estimate,  which  rates  it  as  having 
never  reached  600,000.  He  supposes  that,  in  the 
troubled  half  cmtury  which  followed  the  time 
from  which  his  history  starts,  the  number,  already 
much  reduced,  was  lessened  by  100,000  or  morcL 
so  that  after  Oenseric's  invasion  it  little  exceeded 
its  present  amonnt-^-i  816. 
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tnattfl  in  l6S4,  it  wte  the  ebject  of  contend* 
ibg  hosto— *the  prey  of  saceeeeive  aasAilante : 
and  to  the  ravages  of  armies  were  added 
man  J  other  eaoses  of  destruction— hnrricanes 
and  earthqaahes,  floods  and  fires;  but  the 
main  cause  of  the  rnin  of  ancient  Rome  was 
the  changre  from  Paganism  to  Christianity, 
Few  temples  became  cfanrches,  and  religions 
motives  combined  with  the  distresses  of  the 
^me  in  consigning  to  desolation  the  theatres 
and  other  places  of  diversion. 

As  the  Popes  increased  in  wealth,  they 
built  churches  more  and  more,  and,  by  a  sys- 
tem which  seems  to  have  inherited  its  prin- 
ciple from  the  old  Roman  polj^heism,  the 
multiplication  of  diurches  was  carried  on 
with  a  regard,  not  to  the  number  of  the  in- 
habitants (for  whom  they  were  vaetlj  too 
many),  but  only  to  the  number  of  saints  who 
might  be  so  honoured.  Pillars  and  orna^ 
mental  marbleb  were  transferred  from  temples 
to  churches,  the  buildings  from  which  tney 
had  been  torn  being  i^ndoned  to  min ;  nor 
was  it  for  the  churches  of  Borne  only  that 
this  spoliation  was  carried  on,  for  Charie* 
magne  removed  some  pillars  to  Aix-la^ 
Chapelle,  and  Pope  Victor  III.,  while  Abbot 
of  Monte  Casino^  adorned  the  ehurch  of  his 
monastery  with  antique  columns  fipom  Borne. 
The  first  notice  of  the  practice  of  destroying 
pablic  edifices  for  the  sake  of  the  materials 
IS  found  in  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  Mi^orian, 
wl)o,  in  458,  forbade  such  things  under  heavy 
penalties  (i.  221) ;  but  at  a  later  time,  when 
the  Popes  becasM  independent,  and  were 
able  to  dispose  of  the  ancient  buildings  of 
their  city  withont  asking  the  consent  of  the 
Smperor  or  of  the  Exarch^  the  deBK>HtioB 
was  freely  carried  on  (ii.  344).  § 

^The  nobles,  even  the  abbots,  eoreeted  towers 
on  splendid  monnments  of  antiqraty,  the  eid- 
sens  estabjished  in  public  baths  and  clrooses  their 
workshops,  forges,  ropewalks,  and  oloth  mana* 
factories.  When  the  fisherman  near  the  bridges, 
or  the  butcher  at  the  theatre  of  Maroellns,  or 
tbe  baker,  offered  his  wares  for  sale,  they  lay  on 
the  'finest  slabs  of  mart)le,  which  had  perhaps 
once  served  as  seats  for  the  masters  of  the  worM, 
for  Osssar,  Mark  Aaloiiy,  Angostns,  or  the  mat- 
tUade  of  eeoaton,  in  the  theatre  or  the  otrooa. 
The  beantifid  saroopba^  of  heroes  were  now 
need  as  water-vats,  wash>tubs,  or  pig-trooghs,  as 
at  this  day;  the  table  of  the  oebbler  or  of  the 
tdlor  mifi;bt  be  nothing  less  than  the  cippos  of 
an  iliastnoas  Roman,  or  a  slab  of  alabaster  on 
which  the  noblest  matrons  ot  Rome  had  once 
spread  oat  the  ornaments  of  their  toUet  For 
centuries  Rome  was  like  a  great  lime-pit,  into 
which  the  most  precious  marbles  were  cast,  to 
be  bornt  into  mortar.' — (lu  165-6.) 

Theodoric  ordered  some  marble  pillars  to 
be  removed  from  the  Pincian  Palace  to  Ra- 
venna, and,  as  Belisarius  afterwards  resided 
in  the  palace,  we  do  not  s^e  that  Mr.  Grcgo- 


voride  la  jostified  ia  naoouiiff  Aat  it  maet 
have  been  already  ruinous  when  the  Gothic 
kin^;  interfered  with  it  Cu  286).  But  Theo^ 
done  was  so  for  firom  oeing  a  Goth  in  the 
unfavourable  sense  which  we  have  learnt  to 
attach  to  the  word,  that  he  bestowed  especial 
care  on  the  preservation  of  the  mo&Hmenta 
of  Rome.  He  {^ppointed  ofificers  to  see  that 
the  buildinse  and  other  objects  of  antiquity 
should  not  be  injured :  one  officer  under  hina 
was  styled  ^  Guardian  of  the  Statues,*  another 
Was  ^Coant  of  the  Aqueducts.'  He  did 
much  to  restore  and  maintain  the  wall  of  ib« 
city,  and  directed  that  in  new  constmctioaa 
the  ancient  style  should  be  followed.  Nay, 
he  complains  of  the  Romans  for  doing  those 
very  acta  of  damage  which  have  since  been 
wrongfoUy  charged  on  hia  own  nation  (i.  27^ 
284).  The  real  date  of  the  decay  of  Rocne, 
according  to  Mr.  Gr^rovius,  is  from  the  h^ 
of  the  Gothic  monarcny ;  and  he  has  a  peoiH 
liar  satisfoctioa  in  drawing  attentaon  to  the 
fact  that,  when  Belisarius  waa  besieged  k& 
Rome  in  537,  the  etatoes  which  adorned  the 
Mansoletim  of  Hadrian  were  destroyed,  not 
by  the  Gothie  assailants,  but  by  the  Greek 
defenders  of  the  place,  who  buried  them 
down  on  the  beuegers.  Throuehottt  the 
struggles  between  Belisarius  and  his  Gothio 
opponents,  when  each  party  in  torn  became 
besiegers  and  besi^ed,  our  authoif  maintaim 
that  Uie  Goths  were  innocent  of  all  barbarian 
outrage ;  that.  Totila,  for  instance,  although 
he  is  still  held  guilty  of  the  destmction  of 
the  city  by  many  who  acquit  Alaric>  abhor- 
red the  thought  of  wanton  devaatatioo,  and 
in  plundering  waa  remarkably  moderate 
(i.  416-421).  But  after  the  time  of  Belisap 
rius,  Rome,  with  its  population  thinned  by 
war,  by  emigration,  by  ounger  and  disease^ 
rapidly  sank.*  In  the  end  of  the  eentury 
We  find  the  Lombards  at  the  gates  of  the 
oily,  and  Gregory  the  Great,  in  discourses 
which  Mr.  Grcgorovius  characterises  as  ^  the 
funeral  sermon  of  old  Rome '  (ii.  49),  de- 
scribing the  u^iseries  of  the  time,  which  he 
regarded  as  tokens  that  the  end  of  all  thinga 
was  near.  Gregory  was  so  far  from  sympa- 
thising with  the  religion  of  ancient  Rome 
that  he  even  denounced  the  study  of  heathen 
literature.  But  while  this  foot  rests  on  the 
evidence  of  bis  own  letters,  Mr.  Gregoroviua 
rightly  acquits  him  of  the  acts  which  were 
ascribed  to  him  by  some  of  his  admirers  in 
the  middle  aces— the  burning  of  the  Palatine 
library  and  the  destruction  of  ancient  Roman 
monuments  (ii.  97-9). 

Sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Gr^^ory  I., 
the  Emperor  Constans  11^  having  left  Con- 
stantinople amid  the  execrations  of  his  sub- 
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jMtf)  appeared  at  Borne,  where,  idihoag^ 
itained  with  tbe  blood  not  only  of  his  bro- 
ther, but  of  Pope  Martin,  and  of  othera 
wliom  the  Weat  revered  as  noartyrs  of  ortho- 
doxy, he  was  reoeired  with  great  reverence 
by  Pope  Vitalian.  His  visit  lasted  only  a 
few  days,  bat  it  is  memorable  in  the  history 
of  the  city  from  his  having  carried  off  the 
bronze  tiles  of  the  Pantheon,  which  had  been 
converted  by  Boniface  lY.  (a^.  609)  into  a 
church.  Then  followed  the  iconoclastic  con- 
troversy, memorable  as  having  cpven  the  chief 
impulse  to  the  separation  of  Italy  from  the 
Empire.  Mr.  Gregorovins,  we  are  surprised 
to  find,  takes  part  with  those  extreme  Roman- 
]iU  and  extreme  Protestants  who,  while 
utterly  differing  in  their  estimate  of  the  act, 
represent  Pope  Gregory  IL  aa  having  re- 
BouDced  bis  allegiance  and  stirred  np  Italy 
to  revolt  (ii.  255).  For  a  confutation  of  his 
views,  we  content  onrselvea  with  referring  to 
Dr.  Ddllinger'a  work  (pp.  151-5X  ^^^  ^^^ 
expressing  oar  surprise  that  a  writer,  who  is 
ii%  from  vulgar  controversial  bias  in  sach 
matters,  abould  have  .taken  np  an  opinion 
hitherto  advocated  only  by  the  zealots  of 
tttber  party.  One  effect  of  the  controversy 
was,  that,  while  the  adherents  of  images  were 
persecuted  by  the  Eastern  emperors,  many 
pictures  were  brought  from  Constantinople 
to  the  We«t — among  them,  probably,  most  of 
the  dark  and  grim  Madonnas  ascribed  to  the 
pencil  of  St.  Luke;  and  that  many  artists 
were  driven  to  seek  a  refuge  at  Rome  (ii.  275). 
By  these  were  executed  some  of  the  stem 
and  awful  mosaics  which  still  exist  in  the  tri- 
bnnes  of  the  older  Roman  churches.  But 
while  we  agree  with  Mr.  Gregorovius  as  to 
the  impression  which  these  works  produce  on 
a  modem  spectator,  we  cannot  think  with 
him  that  the  severe  representations  of  the 
Saviour  had  a  large  share  in  driving  men  to 
leek  after  lower  and  less  repelling  mediators 
with  Heaven ;  for  the  severity  of  expression 
seems  to  have  resulted  merely  from  want  of 
skill  in  the  artists,  nor,  in  so  far  as  we  know, 
are  the  fiaces  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  or  of 
other  saints,  as  represented  by  we  same 
•chool,  at  all  more  benign  or  attractive. 

Passing  over  the  disorderly  time  during 
which  the  aobles  of  the  Campagna  attempt^ 
to  control  the  Papacy,  and  even  succeeded  in 
forcing  into  it  a  pope  of  their  own,  Gonstan- 
tine,  who  paid  tembly  for  his  short-lived  dig- 
nity, we  come  to  Adrian  I.,  the  contemporary 
of  Charlemagne,  and  to  Leo  IIL,  from  whom, 
on  Christmas  Day,  800,  the  great  Prankish 
hero  received  the  imperial  crown.  The  pon- 
tificates of  Adrian  and  Leo  form  an  era  in 
the  architectural  history  of  Rome ;  for  almost 
every  church  of  tbe  city  was  either  rebuilt  or 
Urgely  altered  and  redecorated  by  the  muni- 


ficenoa  of  these  Popes  (iL  36»  80).  But,  us* 
fortunately,  their  wealth  and  care  were  not 
always  employed  in  a  manner  which  would 
entitle  them  to  our  gratitude.  Mr.  Gregoro- 
vius remarks  that — 

*  the  innuQierable  multitude  of  chnrchea  and  oon* 
vents  rendered  great  plans  impossible.  For  this 
reason^  then  fif  there  were  no  others),  we  disf- 
cover  a  oertain  smallness  in  the  Roman  chnroh 
arohitectore  of  the  Oarolingian  period.  The 
decoration  of  tbe  friezes  under  the  roefis  with 
tile-edges ;  the  composition  of  the  towers,  whieh 
are  geoerallv  smail,  out  of  arebed  windows 
parted  bj  HtUe  j^lars;  the  ornamentation  of  the 
surfseee  of  the  towers  with  round  plates  of  marble 
of  varioQS  ooloors ;  the  depressed  vestibules,  with 
their  little  pillars  aad  their  mosaic  fHena, 
adorned  here  and  there  with  medallions  in  mo- 
saio-HEdl  this  gives  etideaoe  of  diminished  stand* 
ards  of  view.'— (liL  37.) 

Rome  was  now  again  the  capital  of  tbe 
Western  Empire,  whue  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Popes,  founded  in  reality  by  tbe  donar 
tiona  of  Pepin  and  Ohariemagne,  was  carried 
np  to  a  far  more  venerable  origin,  and  in- 
vested with  a  sujpposed  title  to  (kr  wider 
dominion,  by  tbe  forged  donation  of  Oonstan- 
tine  to  Pope  Sylvester.  But  the  relations  of 
the  Papacy  and  the  Empire  were  full  of 
strange  anomalies,  and  it  was  after  this  tkne 
that  the  Papacy  itself  passed  through  ita 
worst  degradations.  In  relating  the  atoiy  of 
the  dark  tenth  century,  Mr.  Gregorovins  does 
his  beat  to  throw  a  veil  of  decency  over^  the 
unsavoury  memories  of  the  Theodoras  aad 
Marosia,  while  he  dw^  on  the  abilities  and 
energy  of  Pope  John  X  (the  supposed  PMti- 
monr  of  the  elder  Theodora);  and  of  Alberie 
of  Tnaeulum,  the  son  of  Marozia  by  a  fkUier 
whom  he  supposes  to  have  been  of  Teutonie 
descent  But  we  must  hurry  over  the  timea 
of  these  personi^cs,  of  the  Othos,  apd  of  tbe 
^xon  and  Franconian  emperors  who  followed 
them,  until  we  reach  the  pontificate  of  Gre*> 
gory  VII.  Of  the  importance  of  Gregory  in 
the  history  of  the  Papacy  we  need  not  now 
speak;  but  we  may  extract ^firom  Lord 
Broughton's  '  Italy'  a  sketch  cf^the  destruc- 
tion which  was  brought  on  the  city  of  Rome 
by  this  Pope's  contest  with  Henry  IV. : — 

'To  this  time  must  be  ascribed  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  the  city  of  the  Gsesars.  The  Emperor 
Henry  IV.,  the  troops  of  the  Pope's  nephew 
Rusticus,  and  tbe  Normans  of  Robert  Guisoardi 
were  more  injarions  to  the  remains  of  Roiae^ 
from  1082  to  1064,  than  all  tbe  preceding  barba- 
riaoa  of  every  age.  They  first  bnmt  a  great  pari 
of  the  Leonine  dty  (i.  e.  the  Vatican  quarieiJL 
and  ruined  tbe  portico  of  St.  Peter's  (a  covered 
passage  which  then  connected  tbe  obarch  with 
the  Osstle  of  St.  Angelo);  be  destroyed  also  the 
long  portico  from  the  Ostian  gate  to  the  ohnrdi 
of  St.  PanL  In  his  last  irraption  be  levelled  a 
part  of  the  SepHioninm  to  ^slodge  Ruitioiiai 
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rased  tbe  fortreases  of  the  Oorsi  on  the  OtDltol, 
and  bettered  the  Mole  of  HadriBit  The  Nor- 
maoB  and  Saracens  of  Ooiseard's  army,  with  the 
papal  £M9tios,  burnt  the  town  from  the  Flamioiau 
gate  to  the  Antonine  oolamn,  and  laid  waste  the 
sides  of  the  Esqailine  to  the  Lateran ;  they  set 
fire  to  the  r^on  from  that  chnroh  to  llie  Ooli- 
seom  and  the  Oapitol,  or,  according  to  some 
anthorities,  to  the  Tiben  He  attacked  the  Ooli- 
seam  for  several  days,  and  flnkhed  the  ruin  of 
the  OapitoL  It  is  reasonable  to  belicTe  that  the 
flames  w^re  arrested  by  the  wilderness* which 
bad  before  existed  to  the  sonUi  of  those  positions, 
and  indeed  in  other  quarters.  The  conflagration 
of  Qoiscard  created  or  conflrmed  a  solitude  much 
mort  extensive  than  is  embraced  by  that  ^^spa- 
doos  quarter  between  the  Lateran  and  the  OoH- 
aanm"  to  which  it  is  confined  by  Gibbon.  From 
that  period,  at  least,  must  be  dated  the  desola- 
tion of  a  great  part  of  the  Esoniline,  and  aH  the 
Yiminal,  and  much  of  the  OoBlian  hill,  inolnding 
the  irretrievable  min,  perhaps,  of  the  Ck>lisenm, 
and  certainly  of  many  of  the  remaining  strno- 
tores  of  the  forums  and  the  Sacred  Way.  A 
contemporary  writer  (Bonizo,  Bishop  of  Sntri) 
says  that  all  the  regions  of  the  city  were  mined ; 
and  another  spectator  (Hildebert,  Archbishop  of 
Tours,),  who  was  in  Komo  twelve  years  after- 
wards, laments  that,  althoogl^  what  remained 
oonld  not  be  equally,  what  was  mined  conld 
never  be  repaired,** 

Gregory's  last  words,  ^  I  have  loved  right- 
eousness and  hated  iniquity,  therefore  I  die  in 
exilei,'  might  serve  as  a  type  of  the  Papal  his- 
tory for  centuries  after  nis  time.  Not,  of 
course,  that  we  can  identify,  as  Gregory  did, 
the  love  of  righteousness  and  the  hatred  of 
iniquity  with  an  inflexible  desire  to  raise  the 
Papacy  to  universal  and  despotic  empire; 
but  that  he  and  his  successors,  while  they 
ateadily  pursuedtheir  great  object  of  exalting 
the  Papacy,  were  continually  involved  in 
troubles  which  destroyed  their  peace.  It 
wte  the  period  when  the  Papacy  was  strong- 
est against  all  other  powers ;  when  the  great 
movement  of  the  Crasades  gave  it  such  a 
sway  as  had  never  before  been  known  over 
(he  whole  of  Western  Christendom,  and  even 
extended  it^ominion  and  its  influence  wide- 
ly in  the  Iwt;  yet  the  Popes  themselves 
were  oftener  in  banishment  from  their  own 
capital  than  masters  of  it  Emperors  and 
antipopes,  nobles  and  democratic  factions,  in 
turn  expelled  them ;  and  we  find  them  some- 
times wandering  in  countries  beyond  the 
Alps,  sometimes  establishing  their  temporary 
court  in  some  small  provincial  town,  such  as 
Viterbo,  Tnsculum,  Anagni,  or  Orvieto,  until 
the  time  of  the  'Babylonian  captivity*  at 
Avignon.  In  those  days  the  chief  buildings 
of  lS)me  were  occupied  as  fortresses  by  pow- 
erful families.  St.  Peter's  itself  was  fortified, 
and  had  often  to  bear  the  brant  of  war;  and 

^  L  39(M.    Comp.  Qregorov.  iv.  240-49L 


although  Calixtus  n.,  after  having  ended  for 
a  time  the  strife  between  the  Church  and  the 
Empire  by  the  Concordat  of  Worms,  enacted 
at  tne  lateran  Council  of  1128  that  churchea 
should  not  be  Mncastellated,'  the  practice 
continued  long  after.  German  emperora 
came  to  Rome  to  receive  the  crown,  and  the 
day  of  their  coronation  was  very  commonly 
wound  up  by  a  bloody  conflict  with  the  Ro- 
mans. German  armies  invaded  Italy,  com- 
mitting all  sorts  of  ravages,  and  were  usually 
driven  back,  with  their  numbers  fearfhllv  re- 
duced, by  pestilence  arising  from  the  unwhole- 
some climate.  With  the  neighbouring  towna 
the  Romans  were  engaged  in  continual  fendsi 
of  which  that  which  ended  in  the  utter  de- 
struction of  Tusculum(A.D.  1191)  is  a  memo- 
rable example  (iv.  684).  There  were  frequent 
revolutions  and  changes  of  constitutdon,  which 
Mr.  Gregorovius  faithfully  relates,  although 
as  to  this  part  of  his  subject  he  speaks  with 
a  modest  diffidence  which  it  is  to  be  wished 
that  other  writers  would  imitate.  The  pre- 
sent«volumes  end  just  before  the  election  of 
Innocent  III.,  who  became  Pope  at  the  age 
of  thirty-seven,  and  during  a  pontificate  of 
eighteen  years  carried  out  to  their  highest 
triumph  the  principles  which  had  oeen 
enounced  by  Hildebrand  a  century  and  a 
half  before.  There  is  much  of  interest  in 
that  part  of  the  history  which  yet  remains  to 
be  told  ;  but  it  is  not  for  us  to  go  before  our 
author,  and,  having  thus  generally  sketched 
the  outline,  we  shall  now  turn  to  some  of  the 
details,  which  we  propose  to  take  in  a  kind 
of  topographical  order,  beginning,  of  course, 
our  imaginary  walk  through  Rome  from  the 
modern  'Burg  of  the  English,* — the  quarter 
adjoining  the  Porta  del  Popolo. 

The  first  object  that  we  notice  is  the  Mau- 
soleum of  Augustus.  Of  its  present  condi- 
tion we  have  lately  spoken  in  reviewing  Mr. 
Story's  *  Roba  di  Roma.'*  Originally,  as  it 
was  seen  and  described  by  Strabo,  it  was 
covered  with  earth,  on  which  grew  a  grove 
of  trees.  In  later  times,  the  legend  ran- that 
Augustus  caused  a  basketful  of  earth  fd  be 
brought  from  every  province  of  his  dominions, 
*  that  so  he  might,  as  it  were,  rest  in  the  earth 
of  the  whole  world  which  he  had  ruled.* 
From  its  form  it  was  styled  in  the  middle 
ages '  MofM  Augustus,'  and  in  the  feuds  of 
the  Roman  factions  it  became  a  fortress  of 
the  Colonnas  (iii.  575). 

Proceeding  onwards,  we  come  to  the  JSlian 
Bridge  (now  the  Bridge  of  St  Angelo),  which 
leads  to  Hadrian's  mausoleum  or  mole.  The 
bridge  itself  was  the  scene  of  many  a  %ht 
between  parties  which  held  possession  of  the 
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opposite  Bides  of  the  river,  the  most  meniora- 
ble  of  them  being  that  which  took  place  on 
the  day  of  Frederick  Barbaroesa^s  coronation 
(a.d.  1155).    The  earliest  description  of  the 
Mole  of  Hadrian  is  said  to  be  that  by  Proco- 
pius  (*Bell.  Goth.'  L  22),  which,  however,  is 
very  slight,  and  leaves  ample  room  for  the 
play  of  fEincy  in  attempting  to  restore  the 
bnilding  on  paper.    He  mentions  that  its  up- 
per part  was  adorned  with  splendid  marble 
statues  of  men  and  horses,  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  were  in  great  part  thrown  down 
by  the  garrison  under  Belisarius  on  their 
Cfothic  Siegers.    At  that  time,  probably, 
the   maosoleum  had  already  acquired  the 
name  of  'Theodoric's  Prison,'  by  which  it 
continaed  to  be  known   until   in  the  tenth 
century  it  became  the  *  Tower  of  Crescen- 
tius ;'  and  there  the  Consul  of  Bome  held  out 
until  (whether  by  fair  or  by  foul  means  is 
disputed)  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Otho  III., 
by  whom  he  was  put  to  death  (a.d.  998). 
Here,  too,  Gregory  VIL  was  forced  to  take 
refuge,  when  his  imperial  enemy,  whom  he 
had   bumbled  to  the  dust  at  GanosBa,  had 
gained  the  rest  of  Rome,  and  had  enthroned 
an   antipope  in  St  Peter's.    The  modem 
name  is  derived  from  a  story  of  uncertain 
date,  but  whioh  relates  to  a  time  earlier  by 
four  centuries  than  that  of  Cresoentius.    In 
the  year  590  the  pontificate  of  Pelagius  IL 
had  closed  amid  deep  and  general  distress. 
Many  buildings  had  been  destroyed  by  a 
fearful  inundation,  in  which  it  was  believed 
that  multitudes  of  serpents,  and  among  them 
one  of  enormous  size,  were  seen  swimming 
down  the  Tiber.    Pestilence  and  famine  fol- 
lowed ;  for  the  waters  had  carried  away  the 
public  granaries,  with  the  stores  of  com  col- 
lected in  them.    The  first  act  of  Gregory  I., 
on  being  elected  as  the  successor  of  Pelagius, 
was  to  institute  a  solemn  procession  in  order 
to  entreat  the  removal  of  these  calamities. 
Clergy,  monks,  and  nuns,  with  innumerable 
mourners  and  penitents  of  all  classes,  wound 
their  way  slowly'  through  the  streets,  chant- 
ing doleful  litapies ;  and  even  as  they  were 
moving  along,  eighty  persons  dropped  from 
the  ranks  of  the  procession  and  fell  down  dead. 
But  when  the  ^lian  Bridge  had  been  reached, 
on  the  way  to  St,  Peter's,  an  angel  was  seen 
above  the  Mole  of  Hadrian,  sheathing*  his 
flaming  sword  in  token  that  the  plague  was 
stayed ;  and  three  angels  were  heard  in  the 
air  singing  tne  anthem  Regina  delu    In 
memory  of  this,  Benedict  XIY.  erected  on 
the  top  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  the  figure 
of  the  Archangel  Michael  (ii.  24-86), 

Of  St.  Peter's  itself  we  shall  si^  little,  for, 
although  the  name  frequently  occurs  in  our 
authors  pa^es,  it  designates  a  different  build- 
ing from  that  which  now  exists.   The  original 


foundation  is  ascribed  to  Constantine,  who  is 
said  to  havp  himsielf  begun  the  excavation, 
and  to  have  carried  twelve  baskets  of  earth 
in  honour  of  the  twelve  Apostles  (i.  89-90) ; 
and  the  old  basilica,  although  often  repaired 
and  embellished,  remained  in  its  essence  until 
in  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  swept  awav  to 
make  room  for  the  grand  work  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  his  successors.  Among  its  bene* 
&ctors,  Honorius  1.  is  especially  celebrated 
as  having  decorated  it  lavishly  with  gold, 
silver,  and  mosaics.  But  the  wealth  and 
splendour  of  the  church  sufi'ered  greatly 
through  an  attack  of  Saracens,  who  m  8461 
sailed  up  the  Tiber,  and,  besides  other  acts 
of  spoil  and  profanation,  carried  off  the  mas- 
five  silver  covering  with  which  the  monothe- 
hte  pope  had  adorned  the  Apostle's  %omb. 
tn  one  respect,  old  St  Peter's  has  been  noore 
fortunate  than  many  other  buildings  which 
no  longer  exist,  inasmuch  as  its  appearance 
has  been  preserved  to  us  in  seyeral  repre- 
sentations— the  latest  of  these  being  Haphael's 
fresco  of  the  ^Incendio  del  Boreo,'  where 
Leo  lY.  appears  in  the  balcony  of  the  church, 
quenching  the  fiames  by  his  bened^tion»* 
In  the  course  of  ages  a  vast  mass  of  build- 
ings had  grown  up  around  it,  even  before  the 
Vatican  Palace  was  founded  by  Nicolas  lU., 
and  among  these  was  the  earliest  bell-tower, 
in  Rome,  erected  by  Stephen  H.,  who  was 
pope  from  752  to  757.  Such  towers  are 
among  the  features  which  mark  the  transition 
from  the  basilican  to  the  medisBval  style  of 
church  architecture ;  and  in  the  middle  ages^ 
when  no  place  was  too  sacred  to  be  attacked, 
they  served  for  military  purposes,  as  well  as 
for  the  professed  object  of  their  erection 
(ii.  344-6),  Although  there  is  much  causo 
to  regret  that  in  the  building  of  the  present 
church  too  little  care  was  taken  for  the  pre- 
servation of  renuurkable  objects,  a  good  deal 
still  remains  to  carry  back  our  memories  to 
older  times.  The  tombs  of  popes  which 
crowded  the  ancient  porch  were  swept  away 
by  Julius  U.,  but  many  fTagm^||ft  of  them 
still  remain  in  the  crypt — ^the  earliest  being 
that  of  Boniface  lY.  (a.d.  615).t  To  the 
crypt,  too,,  have  been  transferred  the  remains 
of  Otho  II.,  and  of  his  kinsman  the  young 
German  pope  Gregory  V.,  together  with  the 
mosaic  which  formerly  adom^  the  wall  above 
the  emperor's  tomb  in  the  porch  (iii.  420), 
The  modern  portico  still  displays  the  inscrip- 
tion composed  by  Alcuin  and  set  up  by 
Charlemagne  in  honour  of  Adrian  L  (ii.  504)  \ 
and  the  sarcophagus  of  the  Consul  Anicius 
Probus  in  the  chapel  of  the  Piet^  with  that 
of  Junius  Bassus  in  the  crypt,  belongs  to  the 


^  As  to  thitf  fire,  see  vol  iii.  108-4. 
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foarth  century.  From  the  older  church,  too, 
comes  the  bronze  statue  of  St  Peter,  whose 
foot  is  kissed  by  devotees  of  all  classes,  from 
the  supreme  pontiff  to  the  beggar.  A  legend 
tells  us  that  Leo  the  Great,  on  his  return  from 
that  mission  to  Attila  which  is  the  subject  of 
BaphaePs  fkmons  fresco,  celebrated  the  suc- 
cess of  his  mediation  with  the  barbaric  in- 
vader by  recasting  the  bronxe  Jupiter  of  the 
Capitol  into  this  figure  of  the  chief  of  the 
Apostles.  The  legend  symbolises  the  great 
change  from  paganism  to  papal  Christianity; 
but  as  to  its  trnth  there  is  much  room  for 
doubt,  and  Mr.  Qregorovius  thinks  it  likely 
that  the  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol,  instead  of 
tmdergoing  this  significant  transformation, 
was  among  the  plunder  which  was  carrieipl 
off  by  Genseric  and  was  lost  at  sea  (i.  190, 
212,  ifl.  252). 

We  now  suppose  ourselves  to  be  in  the 
Borgo  of  the  English,  the  ancient  haunt  of 
pilgrims  from  this  country — among  them  of 
kings  who  put  off  tUeir  royalty  to  end  their 
days  as  monks  in  the  Holy  City  (ii.  212-14). 
Tlie  whole  of  the  Vatican  quarter  was  de- 
fencelet  until,  after  the  outrages  of  the  Sari^ 
cens  which  we  have  mentioned,  Leo  IV. 
enclosed  it  with  fortifications,  of  which  the 
high  tower  above  the  Papal  gardens  may 
serve  as  a  relic  and  a  specimen.  It  was 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of 
tlie  English  hospital  and  *  school'  in  this 
quarter  that  the  payment  of  Peter-pence  or 
'  Romescot '  was  originally  imposed  by  Offa 
oiT  his  subjects  (ii.  469) ;  and,  althougn  the 
English  hospital  for  pilgrims  became,  in  1204, 
an  institution  for  t&e  relief  of  sickness  and 
distress,  under  the  title  of  the  hospital  of 
Sto.  Spirito,  while  the  same  name  superseded 
that  of  St.  Mary  as  patron  of  the  adjoining 
church,  the  English  connection  with  this 
part  of  Rome  continued  down  to  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  Wolsey,  as  ambassador 
of. Henry  VIII.,  inhabited  the  palace  now 
occupied  bv  the  Portuguese  ambassador.  In 
the  same  jinrter  other  foreign  nations  also 
had  their  colonies — their  special  churches, 
their  hospitals  for  pilgrims,  tneir  schools  for 
the  young,  the  prototypes  of  the  national 
eoUeges  which  abound  in  modern  Rome. 
There  were  the  *  schools '  of  the  Franks  and 
of  the  Lombards  (ii.  472-3) ;  and  the  church 
of  St.  Michael  in  l^assia  (a  name  which  was 
popularly  extended  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
settlement  to  the  whole  of  the  district)  was 
connected  with  the  school  of  the  Frisians,  a 
people  who  owed  their  first  conversion  to  the 
£eal  of  Anglo-Saxon  missionaries,  Wilfrid, 
Willibrord,  and  Boniface.  The  church, 
^  small,  daik,  and  forgotten,'  retains  its  Caro- 
lingian  bell-tower ;  and  an  inscription  of  the 
thirteenth  century  is  probably  correct  in  re- 


ferring the  foundation  to  tjeo  TV.,  although, 
agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  its  time,  it  defies 
chronology  in  order  to  bring  in  the  great 
name  of  Charlemagne  as  that  Pope's  con* 
temporary  (ii.  470-1). 

leaving  the  Borgo  for  the  Trastevere,  wo 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  seduced  from 
our  historical  objects  by  the  glorious  views 
which  might  be  gained  by  climbing  to  the 
terraces  cJ  St  Onuphrius  or  of  6t  Peter 
in  Montorio.  But  as  we  cast  our  eyes  up- 
wards, Mr.  Gregorovius  reminds  us  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  mills  on  the  Janiculum.  There 
they  were,  as  they  are  now,  until  Uie  Gothic 
king  Vitiges,  when  besieging  Belisarius,  cut 
off  the  Aqua  Trajana,  which  fbd  them.  The 
imperial  general,  while  pressed  by  this  neces- 
sity, had  recourse  to  the  ingenious  device  of 
establishing  floating  mills — ^the  ancestors  of 
those  which  may  still  be  seen  moored  in  the 
Hber ;  but  it  would  seem  that  he  afterwards 
restored  the  aqueduct,  as  it  is  recorded  that 
Pope  Honorius  I.,  in  the  follow! ngp  century, 
built  mills  on  the  Janiculum,  near  Uie  church 
which  he  had  founded  in  honour  of  St. 
Pancras  (i.  867,  ii.  144). 

St  Mary's,  in  the  Trastevere,  is  one  of 
the  principal  churches  of  Rome,  and  repre- 
sents the  first  church  which  the  Christians 
could  call  their  own — ^the  site  having  been 
adjudged  to  them  in  preference  to  the  com- 
pany of  victuallers  by  the  eclectic  emperor 
Alexander  Severus.  The  original  church  was 
built  by  Calixtus  I. — the  bishop  whose  saintly 
memory  has  been  so  seriouslv  damaged  of 
late  years  by  the  discovery  and  publication  of 
the  •  Philosophumena.'  In  connection  with 
«  restoration  of  that  church  by  Benedict  III. 
(aj>.  855-8),  Mr.  Gregorovius  produces  a  pas- 
sage of  the  *  Pontificals,'  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  earliest  mention  of  the  art  of  glass-paint- 
ing,— '  Fenestras  vero  vitrtk  colarihus  oma* 
vit,  et  pictura  musivi  decoravit*  (iii.  184; 
Anast  in  Migne,  Patrol,  cxxviii.  1354).  Bui 
in  Rome  the  art  of  mosaic,  as  displayed  on 
the  walls  of  churches,  and  especially  on  the 
vault  of  the  taribune,  triumphed  over  the  deco- 
ration of  the  windows,  so  l^at  glass-painting 
never  flourished  to  any  considerable  extent 
The  present  church  of  St  Mary  dates  from 
the  pontificate  of  Innocent  II.,  in  the  twelftik 
century. 

The  neighbouring  Church  of  St  Chrysogo- 
nus  was  rebuilt  in  1128  by  its  titular  Cardinal 
John  of  Crema  (iv.  390),  the  same  whose  mis- 
sion to  England  ibr  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
celibacy  on  the  clergy  is  said  to  have  been 
marred  by  the  awkward  discovery  of  his  own 
frailty.*    Thejspire,  which  is,  we  belifeve,  the 


*  Q^or.  Huiitbgd.  L  vii,»  i^  Mign«,  Patrol,  szov* 
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(hbIj  one  in  Rottie,  cfmuot  be  commended  for 
it»  beaatf ;  bot  both  it  and  ^a  tower  are 
earkHis  as  bearing  traces  of  the  Northern 
Bodets  which  the  Cardinal  bad  seen  on  his 
legation  to  this  island.  A  later  Cardinal  of 
the  same  chnreh  was  Stephen  Langton,  Ardi- 
biibop  of  Cantei^urj. 

A  third  church  in  the  Trastevere,  St  Oe- 
eiKs,  is  more  intetesting  than  St.  Chrysogonns ; 
bot  it  is  so  fully  deacrnied  in  the  ^Handbook 
of  Rome'  that  we  need  not  give  any  further 
notice  of  it.  We  tberefbre  cross  to  the  island 
of  the  Til>er,  and  reach  the  Chnreh  of  St 
Bartholomew,  founded  by  the  yomig  Emperor 
Otho  III.,  whose  strange  and  tragical  st<^  is 
10  closely  bound  up  with  Rome.  The  inten* 
tion  was  to  honour  the  memory  of  Adalbert^ 
Bishop  of  Prague,  who,  hajring  twice  left  his 
see  in  disgust  at  the  unraliness  of  his  pcc^le, 
had  liired  for  a  time  in  a  monastery  on  the 
Arentine,  and  at  last,  as  if  by  way  of  penance 
for  the  desertion  of  his  episcopal  duty,  had 
•oaght  and  found  martyrdom  as  a  missionary 
to  Uie  heathen  Prussians.  Otho,  who  had 
known  him  at  Rome,  and  had  often  listened 
to  his  exhortations,  was  deeply  touched  by 
his  end ;  and,  after  having  visit^  his  tomb  at 
GDesen,  in  Poland,  undertook  to  erect  a 
ehurch  of  St  Adalbert  in  this  spot,  where  a 
temple  of  .^cnlapius  had  formerly  stood,  and 
where,  even  in  our  own  day,  the  sculptured 
fonn  of  the  Epidaurian  serpent  carries  back 
the  tboughta  to  the  old  tales  of  Livy  and 
Orid.*  The  citisens  of  Benevento,  on  being 
reqoired  by  the  Emperor  to  give  up  the  body 
of  St  BarUiolomew  for  the  enrichment  of  the 
new  church,  palmed  off  on  him  the  relics  of  a 
kss  illustrious  saint,  Panlinus  of  Nola,  and 
Otho,  on  discovering  the  trick,  besieged  their 
town,  but  without  success.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  very  questionaUe  whether  the  body, 
of  St.  Bartholomew  was  ever  here,  and  Bene- 
diet  XIIL  decided  that  it  was  still  at  Bene- 
▼ento  (iii.  510-1)  ;  yet,  when  the  church  was 
rebuilt  by  Paschal  IL  in  1118,  the  name  of 
the  aposUe  was  snbstitnted  for  those  of  the 
eriginal  patrons  St  Adalbert  and  St  Panlinus. 

Wo  reach  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  and 
plunge  into  the  Ghetto,  with  its  filthy  alleys 
crowded  by  its  peculiar  population.  The 
Bsttiement  of  the  Jews  in  Rome  dates  from 
the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  and  their 
Bombers  were  much  increased  after  the  de* 
ttmction  of  Jemsalem ;  Rutilius,  in  his 
*  Itinerary,'  alludes  to  these  fiicts,  and  laments 
the  effect  of  them  on  Rome  : — 

'Atqne  ntinam  nomquam  Judssa  subacta  fnisset 

Pompeii  bellis,  imperioqae  Titi. 
Utios  ezcissB  pestis  oontagia  serpunt 
Yictoreoqne  snos  nado  victa  premit' 

*  lir.  Epii Lai )  Ovid.  Metam.  xt.,  786-744. 


Mr.  Gregorovins  thinks  that  the  eoanexioa 
ef  the  Jews — ^  qnorum  cophinus  foenumque 
snpellex' — with  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Porta  Oapena  was  '  merely  transitional  * 
fi.  301).  But  this  opinion  seems  to  be  re- 
futed by  the  late  discovery  of  a  catacomb  on 
the  Appian  Way,  in  a  situation  wbicb  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to  the 
convenience  of  Jews  dwelling  in  the  qnarter 
where  they  are  placed  by  JuvenaL  That 
this  catacomb  was  used  exclusively  by  Jews 
is  proved  not  only  by  the  absence  (^  pagan 
and  Christian  characteristics,  but  by  the 
constant  use  of  Jewish  symbols,  such^as  \k4 
seven-branched  candlestick,  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  the  palm  of  Judel^  and  the  likiSi 
and  by  the  description  of  many  among  the 
deceased  persons  as  having  held  offices  couf 
nected  with  the  synagogue, — rulers,  scribesi 
dbc.^  But  for  centuries  the  Jewish  settle* 
ments  were  in  the  Trastevere  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  bridges^  and  the  site 
of  their  ancient  synago^rue,  where  they  en- 
deavoured, in  such  fiishion  as  they  could,  to 
imitate  the  arrangements  of  their  ruined 
Temple,  is  still  pointed  out  in  the  Transtib&p 
rine  Vicolo  delle  Palme  (i.  300-^1 )«  In  the 
ni^bbourhood  of  that  quarter,  too,  there 
was  a  cemetery,  outside  the  Porta  Portese ; 
but,  although  this  was  known  to  the  Roman 
antiquaries  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
entrance  to  it  has  since  been  lost  The  Jew$ 
were  a  recognized  *  school '  in  medissval 
Rome.  They  lived  under  the  especial  pro- 
tection of  tl^  Popes,  and  on  great  occesions» 
suck  as  that  of  a  Pope's  entrance  on  his 
office,  or  of  his  return  from  eiile  to  the  jubi* 
lent  flock  which  was,  perhaps^  soon  after  to 
drive  him  out  agaio^  representatives  of  the 
synago^e  were  always  expected  to  appeari 
displaying  the  Book  of  the  Law,  and  pre- 
senting gifts  in  token  of  their  homage,  Mn 
Gregorovins  supposes  that  the  Bridge  of  St 
Angelo  was  called  *  Pons  Judssorum,'  from 
being  the  scene  of  such  greetings  (i.  800) ; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that^jue  shops 
with  which  it  was  formerly  lined  (iike  Lon* 
don  Bridge  even  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  the  route  Vecchio  of  Florence  to  this 
day)  were  chiefly  tenanted  by  Jews,  and  that 
from  this  circumstance  the  name  may  have 
been  derived.    Rabbi  Benjamin  of  Tudel^ 


*  Perhaps  Mr.  GregoroYiuB  may  )iav.e  heard  of 
the  discovery  of  this  catacomb  when  he.  expressed 
in  his  first  volnme  (a.d.  1859)  a  disbelief  that  the 
Jews  had  any  share  in  the  cattaeombs  of  St.  Galiz- 
tue  (the  entrance  to  the  Jewish  oataoomb  beiaff 
rery  near  these).  Bat  the  matter  ia  now  beyena 
all  doubt  There  is  a  pamphlet  on  the  Jewish 
catacomb  by  Father  Garucci.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  while  some  of  the  inseripUont  are  in  Latin, 
^ome  ID  Greek,  and  othan  in  the  Greek  liagqagSk 
but  in  Latin  lett^n^  there  ^e  nene  |b  Hebrew.   .|^ 
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who  vnited  Rome  under  the  pontificate  of 
Alexander  III^  reports  his  brethren  in  Rome 
as  then  nambering  only  200  (iv.  892, 634-5) ; 
bat  among  this  despised  handful  were  some 
whose  abilities  or  wealth  made  them  import- 
ant— ^the  most  skilful   physicians  and  sur- 
geons, although  they  were  not  above  suspi* 
cion  of  unlawful  arts ;  the  greatest  capitalists 
and  money-lenders,  although  they  were  exe- 
orated  for  their  usury  and  rapacity.    About 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  one  of 
the  chief  among  the  Roman  Jews  forsook 
the  religion  of  his  fathers,  and  was  baptized 
by  the  name  of  the  Pope,  L^  IX.    The 
convert  and  his  family  supported  the  hierai^ 
chical  party  under  Hildebrand  and  his  suc- 
cessors ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing century  Peter,  the  son  of  Leo,  attained 
the  highest  dignities  and  the  most  powerful 
influence  in  Rome.    His  wealth  was  increas- 
ed by  the  skilful  employment  of  his  capital ; 
and  although  Orderic  Y italis  tells  us  that  the 
nobles  of  France  detested  him  as  a  *  most 
wicked  usurer,'*  the  greatest  Roman  families 
were  glad  to  ally  themselves  with  the  sons 
and  daoffhters  of  a  house  so  rich  and  potent 
For  a  time  the  Jewish  pedigree  seems  to 
have  been  almost  forgotten,  and  the  genear 
logy  of  the  Pierleoni  was  deduced,  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  other  great  mediaeval  fami- 
lies, and  probably  wi&  equal  truth,  from  the 
illustrious  Anicii  of  ancient  Rome  Hv.  893- 
6.)     Peter  the  son  of  Leo  died  in  1128. 
Two  years  later,  one  of  his  yoonger  sons, 
Peter,  who  had  become  Cardinal  of  SS.  Cos- 
mns  and  Damian,  was  chosen  Pope  by  a 
party  among  the  Cardinals,  and  took  the 
name  of  Anaolete  II.,  but  found  himself  op- 
posed by  the  Pope  of  another  party.  Inno- 
cent II.    In  the  contest  that  followed,  the 
reproach  of  a  connexion  with  the  synagogue, 
although  until  then  unheard,  was  put  fere- 
most  among  the  many   reproaches  which 
were  poured  forth  against  Anaclete  by  the 
unscrupulous  Amulf  of  Lisieux  and  other 
opponents.      The    contest  was  decided    in 
favour  of  Innocent  through  the  influence  of 
8t  Bernard  of  Clairvanx,  then  the  virtual 
dictator  of  Western  Christendom :  yet  Ana- 
clete maintained  his  pretensions  to  the  last, 
and  died  in  possession  of  St  Peter's.    The 
I^erleoni,  although  they  had  failed  in  the 
attempt  to  set  up  a  Pope  from  among  them- 
selves, long  continued  to  be  among  the  chief 
of  the  Roman  nobles ;  and  centuries  later, 
the  flatterers  of  the  imperial  house  of  Haps- 
bnrg  sought  to  exalt  its  greatness  by  tracing 
out  for  it  a  connexion  with  the  family  of  the 
Jewish  usurer. 
The  Pantheon  is  noticed  at  some  length 
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in  connection  with  the  pontificate  of  Boni- 
face IV.  For  two  hundred  years,  since  the 
order  of  Theodosius  the  Great  for  the  closing 
of  the  temples,  this  noble  building  had  stooa 
deserted — ^its  huge  bronsse  gates,  opened^  per- 
haps, from  time  to  time,  by  some  barbarian 
in  quest  of  plunder,  or  by  some  curious 
visitor  who,  when  admitted  within,  found 
the  statues  of  gods  and  heroes  throw  ndown, 
and  everything  abandoned  to  decay.  But 
Boniface  conceived  the  idea  of  turning  it 
to  the  service  of  Christian  religion,  and, 
having  obtained  the  Emperor's  permission 
(which  was  then  necessary  for  such  a  dis- 
posal of  an  ancient  public  building),  he  conse- 
crated it  as  a  church  in  the  year  609.  The 
popular  belief  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
supposed  it  to  haye  been  a  Temple  of  Cybele 
and  all  the  gods ;  and  in  that  spirit  of  ac- 
commodation which  in  many  cases  turned 
heathen  into  Christian  rites,  the  Temple  of 
Cybele  and  all  the  gods  was  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  all  martyrs.  By  this 
character  the  Pantheon,  alone  among  the 
ancient  buildings  of  Rome,  has  been  pro- 
served  to  our  own  days,  although  not  without 
suffering  other  injuries  besides  those  of  time. 
The  bronae  til^  of  the  dome  were  carried  off 
(as  wo  have  seen)  by  Constans  II.  in  the 
seventh  century;  those  of  the  portico  were 
cast  by  Urban  VUI.  into  guns  for  the  castle 
of  St  Angek)  and  into  the  twisted  pillars 
of  the  canopy  of  St  Peter's ;  and  the  same 
Pope,  not  content  with  taking  away,  added  a 
positive  disfigurement  by  erecting  the  ugly 
and  unsuitable  bell-towers.  In  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  oath  taken  by  a  senator  of  Rome 
bound  him  to  defend  and  preserve,  amonff 
other  things,  ^  the  round  church  of  St  Mary  f 
but,  from  the  connexion  in  which  it  is  men* 
.tioned,  we  think  with  Lord  Broughton  (iL 
132)  that  the  object  of  this  oath  was  rather  to 
secure  the  Pantheon  to  the  Pope  as  a  military 
post  than  to  preserve  it  as  a  venerable  and 
beautiful  monument  of  antiquity.^ 

Crossing  the  Corso  in  tne  region  of  the 
Via  Lata,  which  in  the  middle  ages  was 
the  most  fashionable  quarter  for  residence, 
we  arrive  at  the  oblong  Piazza  de'  SS.  Apoa- 
toli,  where  stands  the  palace  of  the  Colonna 
fiimily.  This  palace  is  connected  with  the 
memory  of  Alberic  and  the  Counts  of  Tosca- 
lum,  who  formerly  possessed  its  site.  The 
first  appearance  of  the  Colonnas  in  history  ia 
in  the  year  1101,  when  Petrus  de  Columpna 
was  master  of  Monte  Porzio  and  other  places 
near  Tusculum,  together  with  the  castle  of 
Columna,  among  the  Aiban  Mountains,  which 
by  some  writers  has  been  identified  with 
the  ancient  Labicum;  and  from  that  castle, 
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rafther  than  froin  the  Pillar  of  Trajan,  -wbkli 
ignres  in  their  arms,  the  name  of  the  fkmily 
•8  derived  (W.  803-4).  Peter  appears  to 
have  been  an  offshoot  of  the  Coaots  of  Tascn- 
Inm — ^perhaps  a  nephew  of  the  yonng  scape- 
grace benedict  IX^  who  was  thmst  into  the 
papacy  by  the  Tiiscniftn  family,  and  was 
dieposed  at  the  conneii  of  Satri  in  1046« 
Bat  the  popnlar  belief  of  the  middle  ages 
aeconnted  ior  the  rise  of  the  Colonnas  by 
«  more  romantic  story,  which  is  incidentally 
given  by  Professor  D5llinger:— 

*A  smith  ]Q  Borne  observed  that  his  cow 
every  day  took  a  way  of  her  own.  He  followed 
her,  crept  after  her  throogh  a  narrow  hole,  and 
foond  a  meadow  with  a  bnllding  in  which  stood 
a  stone  pillar,  with  a  braxen  vessel  Atll  of  money 
on  t^e  top.  He  was  about  to  take  same  of  tbo 
tBonej ;  bo*  a  voice  cried  oat  to  him  ^^  It  ia  not 
tbiae;  take  three  pence,  and  tboa  shalt  find 
In  the  forora  the  man  to  whom  the  treasare 
.  belongsw^  The  smith  obeyed,  and  going  to  the 
fomm,  threw  down  the  three  coins  in  three  dif- 
ferent places.  A  poor  despised  lad  found  all 
three,  bec?ime  thereupon  the  smithes  son-ln-low, 
bought  great  poesessions  with  the  mtmey  from 
the  pHI^,  aM  ao  fimaded  Ihe  hovaeof  Ootonna.' 

It  was  after  tbe  destraetion  of  Tnscnlnm  and 
the  extinctiojn  of  its  counts  in  the  direct  line 
thai  the  Colonnas,  as  their  kinenMn,  came 
into  possession  of  their  palaoe  and  property  in 
Rorae  (iii..326). 

Close  to  this  is  the  site  of  Trman's  Fomm — 
in  the  days  of  imperial  splendotir  the  most 
nagnifieont  part  of  Rome.  The  trinmphai 
arch  which  adorned  it  was  stripped  of  its 
acnlptures  in  order  to  enrich  the  Arch  of  Con- 
atantine,  and  in  the  course  of  ages  the  whole 
of  tbe  if>lendid  boildings  which  adorned  Ae 
fomm  were  swept  away  and  their  foundations 
were  covered  with  rubbish  or  with  modem 
houses,  so  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  iexcava- 
tions  of  the  French  under  the  first  Napoleon 
for  brinffing  to  light  the  remains  of  the  Ulpi- 
an  basilica.  It  was  in  this  foram,  according 
to  the  legend,  that  Gregory  the  Great  was 
strnck  with  the  sculptured  representation 
of  Trajan's  kindness  towards  a  poor  widow 
whose  entreaties  moved  him  to  dismount 
from  his  chariot  when  starting  on  a  warlike 
expedition,  and  to  delay  until  he  had  done 
her  justice  for  the  death  of  her  son.  The 
thought  that  so  good  a  prince  should  have 
been  involved  in  the  doom  of  the  heathen 
affected  the  Pope  deeply.  As  he  proceeded 
from  the  forum  to  St  retcr^sbe  wept  continu- 
ally over  Traian,  and  prayed  for  his  deli- 
verance ;  and  in  the  chnrph  he  was  rewarded 
by  an  assurance  from  heaven  that  his  prayer 
waa'be^rd,  while  he  was  warned  Uiat  such 
Mtorcesaioa  for  departed  heathens  waa  not  to 
be  repeated.    The  story  waalitmoua^rongh- 
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ont  Ae  mtddle  agee,  and  reeeWed  varions  ad- 
ditions ;  according  to  one  form  of  it  (devised, 
no  doubt,  for  doctrinal  reasons),  the  Pope 
restored  Trfjjan  to  life  and  baptised  him,  and 
when  the  rite  was  completed  the  Bmperoi'a 
body  fell  a^in  to  dust,  while  his  soul  was  ro^ 
ceived  into  heaven  (ii*  8«-^).  The  Bomamr  of 
the  middle  ages  watched  over  Trajan's  pfllar 
with  affectionate  pride.  Thus,  In  1162,  when 
it  had  become  the  property  of  the  nuns  of  8t 
Cyriac's,  we  And  a  decree  of  the  Roman  sen- 
ate that  it  should  be  preserved  *•  whole  an^ 
incorrupt,  with  its  fi^mre  upright,  so  kmg 
as  the  worid  sljfall  last^  (iv.  «41). 

From  the  Fomm  of  Trajan  we  ascend  the 
Quirinal.  Hero  stands  the  church  of  St 
Sylvester  in  CapHe,  so  calKsd  from  poa- 
sessng  the  head  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  or 
rather  one  of  his  many  heads ;  for  Amiena, 
St  Acheul,  St  Jean  tfAngely,  and  perhape 
other  places,  assert  rival  claims.  Bnt  the 
same  church  possesses  also  a  relic  of  yet 
more  reraarkable  pretensions — the  jJortrait  of 
the  Saviour,  which  He  himself  is  said  to  have 
impressed  on  a  doth  and  sent  to  King  Abga* 
ms  of  Edessa  (iii.  S60,  642).  It  wis  in  front 
of  this  church  that  Leo  III.  was  attacked  br 
a  party  of  ruffians,  headed  by  two  of  hfe 
predecessor's  nephews,  who  endeavoured  to 
blind  him  and  cot  out  his  tongue,  dragged' 
him  into  the  church,  where  tfcey  renewed 
their  attempt,  and  left  him  lying  before  the 
altar  as  if  dead  (iii.  626-6).  He  was  healed 
of  his  wounds  in  the  naonastery,  amd  escaped' 
across  the  Alps  to  teH  his  suffbrlngs  to  Charie- 
magne  at  Paderbom;  and  the  outrage  it 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  world,  at 
having  led  not  remotely  to  the  imperiaf 
coronation. 

On  the  height  of  the  Quirina^  now  8ttn# 
the  two  famous  colossal  statues,  which,  wiA 
the  horses  attached  to  them,  are  described  bt 
inscriptions  as  the  work  of  Phidias  and  Praxi- 
teles. From  them  one  of  the  Crescentian 
family  in  the  tenth  century  was  styled  *  of  the 
marble  horse.*  The  names  of  the  two  great 
Greek  sculptors  appear  to  have  been  connect- 
ed with  these  figures  (however  incorrectly)  in 
the  imperial  days,  but  conveyed  no  idea  to 
the  men  of  the  middle  ages.  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles  were  then  supposed  to  have  been 
two  young  philosophers,  who  appeared  at 
Rorae  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  On  being 
asked  by  the  Emperor  why  they  wont  about 
naked,  they  answered  that  it  was  because  all 
things  were  naked  and  open  before  them,  and 
undertook  to  teH  him  his  most  secret  thoughta. 
Their  promise  was  performed,  and,  as  they 
declined  all  fhrther  recompense,  the  EAnperot 
caused  these  figures  to  be  erected  as  A 
memorial  of  them.  The  horses  stamping 
the  earth  signified  tfie  mlemo^the  world; 
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the  nidcod  figorot  of  B>eQ^  with>  tbeir  arm» 
niaed  and  their  hands  dosed,  were  inter* 
preted  as  rechoniiiK  the  comiog  of  a  time  when 
a  mightier  King  Mioald  appear,  who  ehoald 
mtouDt  the  horeoa,  in  token  of  subduing  the 
noastera  of  the  world  (iii.  404-5). 
'  We  retrace  oar  steps,  and  on  oar  way  to 
the  church  of  St.  Agatha  pass  through  a  part 
of  the  Via  Magnanopoli — a  name  of  di»- 
*  pated  etyroologj*  The  church  of  St  Agatha, 
*  of  the  Goths,'  was  given  up  bj  Ricimer  to 
t^  Arian  worship  of  his  barbaric  soldiery 
(L  235  ;  ii.  88).  After  it  had  stood  desilHed 
^r  some  years  it  was  dedicated  in  honour  of 
St  Agaiha  by  Gregory  the  Greats  who  in  one 
of  his  I)ialogues  (iii*  30)  has  given  an  account 
of  the  miracles  connected  with  the  re-opening. 
Daring  the  mass  on  the  eonsecration-day  a 
pig  was  felt  by  many  persons  in  the  crowded 
oongreffation  to  run  between  their  legs,  until 
he  made  his  way  out  at  the  door ;  but  no  one 
•aw  him.  This  flight  of  the  unclean  animal 
signified,  of  course,  the  purification  of  the 
ctiarch ;  but  the  demons  who  had  possessed 
it  continued  to  alarm  the  faithful  by  noises 
aikd  other  prodigies,  until  at  length  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  purgation  was  signified  by 
the  descent  of  a  thick  cloud  of  inconceivable 
Qraffrance,  and  by  the  repeated  miraculous 
lighting  of  the  lamps. 

I  St  Agatha's  has  been  modernised  out  of 
all  interest,  and  even  the  heart  of  O'Connell, 
which  is  preserved  in  it,  is  not  attractive  to 
Qur  countrymen  in  general.  But  all  who 
have  been  in  Rome  know  the  Church  of  St 
Peter  in  Yincoli,  remarkable  fer  the  view 
^om  the  piazza  in  front  of  it,  for  its  fine  an- 
tique pillars,  for  the  awful  Moses  of  Michael 
Angelo,  for  the  small  picture  by  Guide  in  the 
•aeristy,  and  for  the  great  Apostle's  chains, 
fiiom- which  it  has  its  name.  These  chains, 
we  i^re  told,  were  divided  between  Rome  and 
Jerusalem,  until  Budoxia,  the  Athenian  rhe- 
torician's dlkugbter  who  became  the  Empress 
of  Theodosius  IL,  got  possession  of  the  por- 
tion which  was  preserved  at  Jerusalem,  and 
lenthalf  of  it  to  her  daughter  Eudozia,  the 
flmpress  of  Valentinkn  IIL  The  newly- 
l^nired  part,  on  being  applied  by  Leo  the 
Great  to  that  which  was  already  at  Rome, 
became  at  once  firmly  joined  to  it,  and  this 
ehurch  was  built  in  honour  of  the  precious 
relic  (i.  213).  From  the  time  of  Gregory 
the  Great  it  became  usual  for  Popes  to  send 
iliuffs  of  the  chains  to  princes  and  others  as 
a  token  of  favour,  accompanied  by  a  prayer 
that  they  might  serve  to  the  ^ia^itual  benefit 
of  the  receivers.  A  fresco  in  the  church  re** 
presents  a  great  plague  which  raged  in  the 
year  680,  when  it  is  said  that  good  and  evil 
tngels  were  seen  by  night  marking  the  houses  of 
Cecity ;  and  that  fbr^very  blow  which  the  evil 


aagel  struck  with  his  lance  on  the  door  of 
any  house,  one  of  the  inmates  was  found  dead 
next  day.  But  this  legend  appears  to  have 
been  wrongfully  apprc^riated  by  the  Roman 
St  Peter's  cut  vincula  from  a  church  of  the 
same  nan^eat  Pavia  (ii.  1B4-5).  With  it  is 
connected  an  altar  of  8t  Sebastian,  by  whose 
relics  Uie  plague  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
moved; and  over  this  altar  is  an  ancient 
fresco^  which  is  remarkable  as  displaying  the 
eaint^  in  the  form  of  a  severe  old  man,  array- 
ed in  rich  embroidery—- an  idea  ibr  which 
was  afterwards  substituted  that  of  the  gracefuf 
and  naked  youth,  pierced  with  arrows,  wha 
appears  in  the  pictures  of  Perugino,  Francia^ 
and  Corre^o  (il  186). 

Descending  the  hill,  we  codm  to  the  grand 
mass  of  thie  l^avian  Amphitheatre-— still,  after 
all  the  mutilations  which  it  has  undergone, 
the  most  imposing  object  in  Rome,  and  that 
to  which  the  mind  most  readily  turns  in  re- 
calling  the  image  of  the  Eternal  City.  Its 
first  appearance  in  this  history  is  in  connex- 
ion with  the  heroic  Greek  nM>nk  Telemachna, 
who  sacrificed  himself  to  obtain  the  abolition 
of  the  gladiatorial  shows  in  which  the  Ro* 
mans  had  continued  to  delight,  even  when 
Christianity  was  generally  professed.  We 
need  not  dwell  on  its  later  vicissitudes, 'whei» 
it  served  as  a  fortress  of  the  Frangipaoi  fami- 
ly, or  as  a  quarry  from  which  modern  pa- 
laces derived  their  materials.  The  first  men-^ 
tion  of  its  modem  name.  Coliseum  or  Colos- 
seum, is  generally  referred  (and  by  Mr,  Gre» 
gorovius  among  others,  ii.  211)  to  Bode, 
who  is  cited  for  the  famous  prophecy  versi- 
fied by  Byron — 

'  While  stands  the  Oolisenm,  Rome  ^all  stand  ; 
When  fells  the  Oolifleum,  Rome  shall  lUl, 
And  when  Rome  falls,  the  world.' 

But  in  titith  the  date  of  this  prophecy  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  uncertain,  as  the  work  in 
which  it  occurs  seems  to  be  wrongly  ascribed 
to  the  *  venerable'  monk  of  Jarrow,  and, 
moreover,  is  merely  a  compilation  of  eztraft% 
the  sources  or  dates  of  which  no  one  haa 
taken  the  trouble  to  investigate.^ 

Of  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  which 
was  built  from  the  designs  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  and  surpassed  all  other  Roman 
temples  in  dimensions  and  splendour,  there 
remain  but  scanty  ruins,  which  are  partly 
built  into  the  church  of  St  Prances,  while 
some  of  the  vast  granite  pillars  lie  unheeded 
on«the  ground.  This  temple  owes  its  ruin  to 
Pope  Hononus  I.,  who  was  permitted  by  the 


*  See  Migne,  Patrol,  xoiv.  64S,  We  may  note 
that  Mr.  Grefforovias  describes  Bede  as  a  monk  of 
IF««<hmnberUnd,  and  that  be  supposes  '  Canta- 
brigfia'  on  the  titie-page ni Smith's  edilieQ toaiMsa 
Omtmrbmrf  (ii.  tt^  ^^ 
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Bn^^eror  HeraclH»  to  liaiitfer  ittmlt  bronie 
tiles  to  the  deooration  of  St  reter^e  (ii. 
128.) 

»  The  arch  of  Titoe  sUll  pretenrei  the  an^ 
dent  level  of  ks  pavement,  while  the  steep- 
Qeaa  of  the  ascent  on  either  side  hat  been 
lessened  by  the  aocamolatioDa  of  ruin.    The 
senlptures  of  the  arch  are  known  to  every- 
body as  preserving  the  form  of  the  seven^ 
branched  candlestick  and  other  sacred  objects 
of  the  Jews.    Yet  the  representation  cannot 
bo  qoite  literal,  since  the  scolptor,  in  order  to 
improve  Uie  appearance  of  the  candlestick, 
has  embellished  it  with  some  figures  which 
are  inconsistent  with  the  Mosaic  prohibition 
of  images  (i.  200).    The  fate  of  these^  Jew- 
ish ^>o]ls  is  doubtful    They  are  said  to  have 
been  carried  off  by  Qensoric  to  Africa,  and 
from  Africa  by  Belisarios  to  Constantinople, 
andProcopius  relates  that  Justinian  sent  them 
to  Jerusalem  in  compliance  with  the  petition 
of  some  Jews,  who  represented  to  him  that 
the  possession^  of  them  had  broagfat  min  sue- 
csfuvely  on  Rome  and  on  Africa,  and  that 
Ihey  could  rest  safely  in  no  place  hot  their 
ancient  home  (i.  210).    If  this  be  tme,  they 
■mat  either  have  been  lost  at  Jerusalem,  or 
carried  off  to  the  East  by  some  of  its  many 
oaptors.      But  no  later  mention  of  them  ap- 
pears in  history ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
church  of  St.  John  Lateran  was    believed 
through  the  middle  ages  to  possess  the  ark  of 
the  <>>?cnant,  the  tables  of  the  law,  the 
golden  candlestick,  and  other  treasures  of 
the  same  kind ;  and  on  the  strength  of  these 
claimed  to  have  succeeded  to  uie  preroga- 
tives of  the  Jewish  Temple  as  *  mother  and 
head >f  all  churches'  (i.  211). 

The  Palace  of  the  Csasars  is  noticed  from 
time  to  time  in  these  volnoMs.  It  appears  to 
have  been  habitable  as  late  as  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  century,  but  in  the  troubles 
which  led  to  the  separation  of  Rome  from  the 
Eastern  Empire  it  fell  into  decay,  and  when 
Charlemagne  visited  Rome  he  found  the  pa- 
lace in  utter  ruins,  while  the  soil  was 
mostly  laid  out,  as  it  is  to  this  day,  in 
vineyards  belonging  to  monastic  societies 
(n.  227-9), 

The  first  church  built  in  the  Forum,  where 
churches  are  now  so  extravagantly  multiplied, 
was  that  of  SS.  Cosmns  and  Damian  in  the 
pontificate  of  Felix  IV^  about  the  year 
680  (i.  328).  The  ancient  bronze  gates  by 
which  the  church  is  entered  were  brought 
from  Perugia  by  Urban  VIII. ;  the  round 
building  whidi  forms  the  vestibnle  appears 
to  be  now  generally  regarded  as  an  oratory 
of  Romulus  and  J^mus ;  and,  on  a  nrinciple 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  the  twin 
founders  of  Rome  were  appropriately  suc- 
ceeded by  the  twin  saints,  who  are  said  to 


have  been  natives  of  Arabia,  to  Jiave  pcactis* 
ed  the  healing  art  gratuitously,  and  to  have, 
been  martyred  in  Cilicia  under  Diocletian. 
There  was  also  a  further  suitableness  in  the 
dedication  of  this  church,  inasmuch  as  the 
neighbourhood  was  much  inhabited  by  pro^ 
fossors  of  medicine,  among  whom  had  been 
Galen  hiniself  (i.  824-5,  828-9).  Cosmns 
and  Damian  were,  with  the  exception  oC 
scriptoral  personages,  the  first  Oriental  saiots 
who  were  honoured  with  a  church  in  Rome. 
In  the  mosaics  of  the  tribune  they  appear 
with  vigorous  action,  and  with  '  faces  aged^ 
energetic,  dark,  magian-like,  with  'supernatn* 
raHy  great  eyes,  animated  by  a  reverential 
dread  to  approach  the  Saviour,  and  at  the- 
same  time  with  a  glow  of  religious  passion' 
(i.  826).  These  mosaics,  which  are  suppose4 
to  be  coeval  with  the  church,  are  among  th% 
most  remarkable  works  of  their  kind  that 
are  to  be  seen  in  Rome. 

The  buildings  of  the  Caphol,  since  its  re- 
storation by  ^chael  Angelo,  have  been  turn* 
ed  towards  the  modem  city,  whereas  in  an* 
cient  times  the  front  was  towards  the  Forua« 
and  it  is  difficult  to  realise  the  former  appeav 
ance  of  this  Csmous  sjpot,  either  in  its  glory* 
or  in  its  decay.  For  five  hnnjlrcd  years  from 
the  time  of  Cassiodorus^  in  the  sixth  centur}^ 
the  Capitol  is  hardly  noticed.  Mr.  Qrego^ 
rovius  gives  a  picturesque  description  of  it^ 
probable  state  when  brambles  and  ivy  grew 
rankly  over  the  remains  of  the  ancient  mona^ 
ments,  and  the  chief  living  frequent^s  of  the 
place  were  the  goats,  from  which  one  part  of 
the  hill  derives  its  name  of  Monte  Caprino^ 
The  utter  ruin  of  the  buildings  may  be  in* 
ferred  from  the  fact  that  the  Capitol  nevet 
became  a  fortress  in  the  times  when  the 
whole  city  bristled  with  fortresses.  J^s 
revival  of  its  ianne  begins  with  the  elevspitk 
century,  when  assemblies  were  held  here  by 
those  who  wished  to  renew  the  institutions 
of  ancient  Rome ;  and  it  was  in  an  attempt 
to  dislodge  the  Republican  party  from  the 
possession  of  it  that  Pope  Lnciiis  IL  met  bin 
death  in  1145.  The  question  whether  thf 
Temple  of  Jupitjsr  stoocl  on  one  or  the  othe^ 
of  the  eminences  which  rise  at  either  end  of 
the  hill  has  become  almost  a  matter  of  m^ 
tional  quarrel  between  the  Roman  and  the 
German  antiquaries.  Mr.  Gr^orovius,  al« 
though  not  altogether  confidentlyt  sides  with 
the  majority  of  his  countrymen  in  placixig  Hi 
on  the  Monte  Caprino  rather  than  on  the 
rival  height  which  is  crowned  by  the  Francist 
can  convent  of  Ara  Ccsli  (iv.  446).  Ihia 
name,  which  from  the  fourteenth  century  has 
superseded  that  of  St.  Mary  in  Capitolio,  i« 
connected  with  a  legend  of  Augustus,  Th|^ 
senators,  it  is  said,  in  admiration  of  his  beauto 
and  fortune,  proposed  to  worshiphim as  a god| 
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Hie  Enperor  naked  ioit  time  to  consnlt  tbe 
rfbyl,  who,  after  a  flaflit  of  three  dafs,  foretold 
to  him  the  apeedy  coinhig  of  the  ^Kinj^  of 
Ages.'  8nddenlj,  a  light  of  dasding  bright- 
ness burst  from  heaven ;  the  Blessed  Virgin 
appeared  in  nnearthlj  beantv  over  an  altar, 
with  the  Ditikie  Child  in  her  ahns;  and 
voices  were  heard  proclaiming,  *  This  is  the 
virgin  who  shall  conceive  the  Savionr  of  the 
World  I  This  is  the  altar  of  the  Son  of 
God  f  The  Bmperor  erected  on  the  spot  an 
altar  in  honour  of  the  Bon  of  Ood,  and  the 
Mime  '  Ara  Filii  Dei'  was  afterwards  chaoged 
into  *  Ara  (jcdi'  <iv.  446-8). 

Among  the  many  legends  connected  with 
this  hill  is  one  wnich  anticipates  in  some 
degree  the  idea  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
llie  ancient  Romans,  it  was  said,  erected 
here  seventy  bronze  statnes,  representing  ail 
the  nations  of  ^e  world,  and  each  wi%  a 
small  bell  hanging  from  its  neck.  Whenever 
any  province  or  the  empire  rebelled,  the 
statue  corresponding  to  it  moved,  the  bell 
rang,  and  the  priests,  who  by  tnms  kept 
watch  day  and  night,  reported  the  fact  to  the 
Bmperor  (iii.  560-1).  The  account  of  these 
siitnes  was  embellished  in  various  ways. 
AiMiording  to  a  mediseval  French  romance, 
Aey  were  the  work  of  Virgil,  and  were  con- 
nected with  a  magic  mirror,  in  which  every 
movement  of  the  enemies  of  Rome  was 
imaged  (iv.  628).  The  equestrian  statue  of 
Marcos  Anrelios,  which  now  stands  in  the 
iquare  of  the  Capitol,  owes  its  preservation 
through  the  middle  ages  to  the  mistaken 
idea  that  it  represented  the  first  Christian 
emperor.  A  statue  of  Constantino  is  men^ 
4oned  in  the  *  Notitia*  as  standing  near  the 
Arch  of  Severas,  and  Fea  suppo^  this  to 
ha^  been  no  other  than  the  statue  of  Marcus 
Aill%lius.  But,  as  Mr.  Gregorovius  remarks, 
H  is  hardly  possible  that  such  a  confusion 
Aonld  have  been  made  at  the  date  of  the 
*Kotiiia,'  within  seventy  years  after  Constan- 
tine*s  death  :  he  sopgests,  therefore,  that  the 
Ignre  of  Constantino  nrast  have 'perished, 
and  that  its  name  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  existing  statoe  (i.  42).  This  formerly 
stood  in  front  of  the  Lateran,  and,  in  times 
when  the  common  people  knew  as  little  of 
Oonstantine  as  of  Marcus  Aurelins,  it  was 
believed  to  have  been  erected  in  honour  of  a 
peasant  who  had  delivered  Rome  fh>m  some 
formidable  attack  by  cunningly  making  the 
kin^  of  the  invading  nation  prisoner  Hii. 
888).  TJnder  Otho  I.,  in  966,  the  head  of  a 
defeated  Repul^can  party  was  hanged  by  his 
kair  from  this  statue ;  in  985  the  body  of 
Boni^ce  VII.,  a  pope  whose  crimes  had  ren- 
dered him  odious,  after  having  nndergone  a 
Tariety  of  outrages,  was  thrown  down  •  before 
the  horse  of  ConaUntine'  (iil  ^7-9,  424); 


and  in  our  own  time  the  ttalian  trieolonrhat 
been  forced  into  the  rider's  hand.* 

Descending  again  to  the  Forum^  we  pttsa 
the  church  of  St  Theodore  or  Toto, — where 
sick  children  are  still  presented  in  hope  of  a 
cure,  as  the  mothers  of  ancient  Rome  are  sap- 
posed  to  have  presented  their  children  to  Ro» 
roulus  on  the  same  spot  (ii.  131-4), — and  St. 
Anastasia,  with  the  interesting  excavationa 
below  it  We  cast  a  glance  towards  the  sHe 
of  the  Circus  Maximos  (i.  29^1-2),  and  reach 
the  Velabro,  where  the  arch  of  Janus  Quadrv- 
frons,  once  a  fbrtresa  of  the  Frangipani,  tbe 
entrance  to  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  the  church 
of  St  George,  and  the  arch  of  the  silver- 
smiths, are  seen  in  close  neighboirrhood.  The 
ancient  name  Vdahfwn  was  corrupted  by 
misprominciation  into  Velum>aurtum^  and 
thus  we  read  on  the  porch  of  St  George's  >— 

*'  Hio  loons  ad  velum  pr»nomine  dioitaf  aori^ 
— (il  191). 

The  patron  saint  of  Engiaod  and  ef  i\m 
diarch  may  very  possiUy  be  pnrely  fkbnloM^ 
but  is  certainly  not  to  be  oonfonnded  (as  n^ 
has  been  by  some  who  oaght  to  have  known 
better)  with  the  Arian  pork  contraetor  whoi 
invaded  the  episcopal  Arone  of  Athanasioa. 
Like  him,  indeed,  be  is  said  to  have  been  % 
Cappadooian,  bnt  he  is  described  as  a  military 
tribune,  and  his  martyrdom  is  refbrred  to  the 
reign  of  Diocletian  (ii.  187).  A  church  of 
St  George,  ^ad  Sedem,'  is  mentioned  in  an 
epirtle  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  the  passage 
is  engraved  in  front  of  the  present  building* 
The  site  is  probably  the  same,  as  ndes  is  sop* 
poeed  to  naean  the  benches  of  Uie  silversmttha 
or  bankers  who  carried  on  their  business  in 
the  Velabnim ;  bet  in  682  the  church  was 
rebniit)  in  honoor  of  St  Geoi^  and  St  Se- 
bastian, by  Leo  IL  (ii.  190-^).  But  St. 
George  never  became  popular  in  Rome^  and^ 
althcmgh  two  small  churches  in  other  parte 
of  the  city  formerly  hore  hi»  name,  this  is  the 
only  one  which  now  preserves  it  (ii.  193). 
While  other  nations  regarded  him  as  the  espe* 
etal  patron  of  chivalry,  and  under  his  banner 
were  fighting  tbe  infidels  of  the  East — while 
crusaders  believed  themselves  to  be  aided  in 
fight  by  a  troop  of  heavenly  warriors,  headed 
by  the  Cappadoeian  mar^r-— the  crusading 
and  chivalrous  spirit  never  took  root  at  Romey 
where  the  dtixens  preferred  to  occupy  them- 
selves in  squabbling  with  each  other,  in  driv- 
ing oat  their  popes  and  receiving  them  back, 
and  ia  preying  on  that  credulous  enthnsiaam 
which  continnally  sent  thonsands  of  pilgrima 


^  This  Btstns  and  tbs  bones  on  tbs  Qairin^ 
figare  in  a  ouriovt  prof  hs«j  whioh  was  osrMnt  ia 
J^nglsad  under  Edward  L 
g^*  ConataDtine,  cades  at  equi  da  marmore  ftctl' 
— ULuTi,  Gatoh.  v^^gbad,  iv.  St. 
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to  the  city  of  St  Peter,  and  found  it»  biglieet 

BUMiifestatioD  in  the  wars  for  the  recovery  of 

the  Holy  Land  (iv.  275-^). 
The  Romane  of  the  middle  agtBs  were  na- 

taniHy  eager   to    connect  the   remains    of 
aotiqoity  with  the  memory  of  funoos  men. 
That  tl^  arch  of  Janus  Quadrifrons  was  be- 
llied to  be  the  house  of  Bomhias  (ii.  191) ; 
the  fortification  which  the  Frangipani  had 
raised  on   the  Arch  of  Titos  was  yirgil's 
tower  (iy.  629^,  and  the  Meta  8adane  washris 
tomb.    This  nmons  magician  (as  be  was  ae- 
ooQuted  in  the  middle  ages)  meets  us  again  in 
eonnexion  with  the  huge  antique  mask  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  Booca  di  Yeritil.    This 
mssk;   now   preserved  in  the  porch  of  St. 
Mary's  in  Cosmedin,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
really  the  cover  of  a  drain ;  but  the  mediaeval 
legend  represente<ji  it  as  the  work  of  Virgil, 
and  as  having  served  for  the  detection  of  per- 
joiy.    The  ancient  Romans  (it  was  said)  in 
fwearing    placed    their  hands   in  its  open 
'mooih  of  truth,'  and,  if  any  one  swore  false- 
ly, the  mouth  closed  on  his  hand  and  bit  it 
OT.    But  in  the  days  when  this  story  was  be- 
lieved the  test  could  no  longer  be  applied  ; 
for  it  was  said  that  the  cunning  of  a  woman 
who  had  been  guilty  of  adultery  bad  put  an 
end  to  its  chimed  power  (iv.  629).    The 
oriffin  of  the  charch  of  St  Mary  in  Cosmedin, 
Imut  in  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  is  not  recorded, 
hot,  having  fallen  into  decay,  it  was  rebuilt 
by  Adrian  L,  who  made  it,  says  his  biogra- 
jHier,  '  a  real  Cosmedin.'*    The  etymology 
which  would  make  this  word  to  refer  to  the 
decoration  («5(rfA0f)  of  the  church,  is,  how- 
erer,  questionable;  for  it  appears  that  the 
Greeks  of  Ravenna  and  of  Naples  gave  the 
same^  name  to  their  churches,  after  a  place  in 
the  city  of  Constantinople  (ii.  446-9 ;  iv.648). 
The  pHlars  of  the  church  are  antique,  and  the 
mc^  tower  dates  from  the  time  of  Hadrian 
I ;  but  the  rest  of  the  bmlding,  with  itsbeau- 
t^I  tesselated  pavement,  its  marble  ambonea, 
and  its  rich  candelabrum,  its  mosaic  episco- 
pal chair,  and  some  of  its  curious  reliquaries^ 
It  to  be  referred  to  the  pontificate  of  Calixtus 
IL  in  the  twelfth  century  (ii.  450). 

The  strange  structure  at  the  end  of  the 
Ponte  Botto,  which  is  variously  styled  the 
hooae  of  Bienzi,  of  Crescenti^^  and  of  Pon- 
tine  Pilate,  k  considered  by  Mr.  Qr^orovius 
to  have  served,  among  other  uses,  as  a  tower 
ht  the  protection  of  the  bridge,  and  for  the 
FMeipt  of  tells  from  passengers.  He  is,  how* 
ever,  unable  to  throw  any  certain  light  on 
its  origin,  althoogfa  he  considers  it  to  be  the 
only  remaining  specimen  of  the  more  ambi- 
tioQs  domestic  architecture  of  ^e  eleventh 
and  tweifUi  centuries,  and  therefore  as  show- 
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ing  the  style  of  barbaric  ornament  which 
was  probably  displayed  in  the  palaces  of  the 
Frangipani  and  Pierleoni  (iv.  643-6). 

The  Aventipe  is  worth  ascending,  both  for 
the  glorious  view  which  it  commands,  and 
for  the  remarkable  churches  of  St.  Sabina^  Si 
Alexius,  and  St.  Mary.  The  first  of  these, 
now  the  head-quarters  of  the  Dominicans,  is 
far  older  than  the  foundation  of  their  order, 
having  been  originally  built  under  Celestine 
L  about  426  (i.  258).  The  second  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Honorius,  ^y  Euphemius,  the  father  of  the 
saint  whose  name  it  bears.  According  to  the 
legend,  Alexius,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  senator, 
married  a  bride  of  the  Imperial  house ;  but 
on  his  wedding-n^ht  he  disappeared,  and 
roamed  in  a  mean  disguise  about  the  world, 
unti{  at  length  he  returned  home,  to  lay  him- 
self as  a  l^ggar  under  the  staircase  of  his 
father's  palace.  In  this  condition  he  spent 
seventeen  years,  enduring  the  scorn  and  the 
pity  of  all  the  household ;  but,  when  dyinj^ 
ne  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope  a  paper  coor 
taininff  the  story  of  his  life.  The  truth  eif 
his  tale  and  the  sanctity  of  his  character  were 
attested  by  heavenly  voices,  and  his  splendid 
obsequies  in  St.  Petet^s  were  attended  by  the 
Pope  and  the  Emperor,  with  a  vast  concourse 
of  Komans  Aii  414-6).  It  was  in  the  con. 
vent  attached  to  this  church  Twhich  also  bore 
the  name  of  St  Boniface)  tnat  Adalbert  dT 
Prague  lived  as  a  simple  monk  during  his 
sojourn  in  Rome  (iii.  429) ;  and  for  his  sake 
Otbo  III.  bestowed  on  it  gifts  and  privilege 
(iii.  605).  The  third  church,  St  Marps^ 
occupies  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  the 
patrician  Alberic  was  bom,  and  which  he 
gave  up  to  St  Odo  of  Cluny,  the  great  mo- 
nastic reformer  of  the  tenth  century  (iiL 
338-9).  Here  Hildebrand  spent  his  early 
da^  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  who  waa 
pnor  to  the  convent ;  and,  so  great  was  hie 
regard  for  the  monks,  that  in  lul  his  diffic)il- 
ties  he  used  to  entreat  the  help  of  their 
prayers.  6t  Mary's  is  mentioned  in  tho 
account  of  the  election  of  Octavian,  the  rival 
of  Alexander  HI.  in  the  Papacy  (a.d.  1159). 
as  already  belonging  to  the  military  order  3l 
St.  John,  from  whom  it  takes  its  modem  title 
of  'ThePfipry'Ov.  630). 

The  Monte  Testaccio  is  seldom  ascended 
by  travellers,  who  in  general  content  them- 
selves with  looking  at  it  from  the  cemetery 
nedr  the  Ostian  gate ;  but  it  well  repays  the 
slight  labour  of  climbing  to  its  height  The 
origin  of  it  is  involved  in  utter  da^ness ;  in 
all  likelihood  it  had  already  begun  to  grow 
in  classical  times.  Yet  there  is  no  mention 
of  it  in  ancient  writers ;  for  it  is  certainly  not 
the  same  with  the  ^Doliolns,'  with  which  it 
is  identified  in  some  of  the  maps  which  may 
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be  found  in  Qravius*  •  Thesanrns.'  Nibby  is 
of  opinion  that  it  was  formed  between  the 
fourth  century  and  the  time  of  Theodoric; 
but  it  seems  more  likely  that  it  may  have 
been  begun  much  earlier,  as  a  guild  of  potters 
had  been  established  in  this  neighbourhood 
^ven  fVom  the  kingly  period,  and  the  slow 
accumulation  of  their  broken  crockery  may 
have  passed  without  notice  even  from  the 
topographical  writers  of  ancient  times.  A 
mediaBval  legend  accounted  for  it  by  suppos- 
ing that  it  was  formed  of  vessels  in  which 
the  subject  nations  had  brought  their  ^old 
and  silver  as  tribute  to  Rome.'  The  earliest 
mention  of  it  is  in  an  inscription  of  the  ninth 
century,  which  is  preserved  in  the  porch  of 
Bt  Mary's  in  Cosmedin  (^ii.  450-2).* 

We  have  already  noticed  the  destruction 
of  the  portico  which  once  sheltered  the  pil- 
grim on  his  way  from  the  Ostian  gate  to  the 
church  of  St  Paul.  This  great  basilica  was 
founded  by  Theodosius,  in  883,  and  the 
original  building  remained  until  1828,  when 
It  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Its  eighty  pillars, 
disposed  in  four  rpws,  were  brought  together 
from  various  quarters,  and  showed  a  great 
difference  in  material,  while  many  shifts  had 
been  found  necessary  in  order  to  give  the 
apj^earance  of  uniform  size.  The  beautiful 
cloisters,  of  the  twelfth  century,  contain, 
among  other  things,  the  tomb  of  Peter  the 
son  of  Leo  and  father  of  Anaclete  II. ;  and  in 
the  church  itself  the  fire  has  spared  the 
mosaics  with  which  the  tribune  was  decorated 
by  Placidia,  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  the 
Great  St  Paul's,  as  it  rivalled  St  Peter's 
in  wealth  and  splendour,  was,  like  it,  an 
object  of  attack  to  the  Saracens,  and,  from 
its  situation,  was  even  more  exposed  to  their 
Tiolence.  John  VIII.,  therefore,  did  for  this 
ehurch  the  same  which  Leo  IV.  had  done 
for  the  Vatican,  by  enclosing  it  within  a  wall. 
But  of  the  further  history  of  '  Joannipolis ' 
we  have  no  account 

In  a  green  and  secluded  nook  of  the  Cam- 
pagna,  two  miles  beyond  St  PauPs^  stand  the 
three  churches  which  mark  the  traditional 
scene  of  the  Apostle's  Aiartyrdom.  The  largest 
of  them,  SS.  Vincent  and  Anastasius,  was 
built  by  Innocent  II.  on  the  site  of  a  church 
founded  by  the  Pope  Honorius^.  (ii.  141). 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  stern  and  solemn 
effect  produced  by  its  long  and  narrow  nave, 
its  low  pier  arches,  and  the  height  of  wall 
above,  broken  only  by  a  row  of  small  and 

S'ain  windows ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as 
e  only  memorial  of  the  ffreat  St  Bernard's 
Connexion  with  Rome,  since  Innocent,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  services  to  the  Pa- 
pacy, bestowed  the  church  on  the  Cistercian 

^-^         *  -Ses  Lord  Broughton,  il  8T6. 


order,  to  which  it  still  belongs  (iv.  4181 
The  first  abbot  was  that  namesake  and  pupil 
of  Bernard  who  afterwards  became  ropo 
Eugenius  III.,  and  to  whom  the  saint  dedi- 
cated his  treatise  *0f  Consideration'  (ir. 
468). 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  again  within 
the  walls,  and  following  the  course  of  the 
Appian  Way.  The  little  church  of  SS.  Ne- 
reus  and  Achilleus  was  originally  known  aa 
the  *  Titnlus  Fasciol» ;'  for  it  is  said  that  St, 
Peter,  on  that  flight  from  Rome  which  was 
arrested  at  the  spot  known  as  '  Domine,  quo 
vadis?'  di-opped  a  bandage  {fasciola)  witk 
which  his  wounded  foot  hwi  been  bound,  and 
that  this  church  was  built  in  commemoratioii 
of  the  accident  Mr.  Qregorovius,  however,  ia 
inclined  to  suppose  that  Fasciola  was  the 
name  of  a  pious  Roman  lady,  possibly  n« 
other  than  St  Jerotne's  friend  Fabiola.  Tb« 
church  is  interesting  chiefly  from  its  connex- 
ion with  the  great  ecclesiastical  annalial 
Baronius,  who  restored  it  according  to  hia 
idea  of  an  early  Christian  place  of  worship, 
and  engraved  on  its  wall  an  entreaty  that  hia 
successors  in  the  cardinalate  of  SS.  Nereua 
and  Achilleus  would  allow  it  to  remain  as  he 
had  left  it  For  the  sake  of  this  work  we  are 
inclined  to  forgive  him  sonte  of  his  many 
sins  against  historical  truth ;  and  often,  as  wo 
have  found  some  Roman  church  of  venerablo 
and  historical  name  supplanted  by  an  odious 
building  of  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, we  have  wished  that  it  had  its  Baronius 
to  guard  it  by  prayers,  or  even  by  curses, 
against  wanton  change.  As  we  pass  St 
Gregory's,  we  remember  with  gratitude  th6 
tie  which  connects  that  church  and  its  found- 
er with  our  English  Christianity,  although  we 
may  not  be  inclined  to  use  the  prayer  for  the 
reconversion  of  *the  noblest  British  nation' 
which  is  charitably  provided  for  the  use  of 
visitors.  But  although  Mr.  Gregororius  has 
something  to  tell  us  about  every  one  of  the 
other  churches  on  the  CoBlian,  we  must  not 
linger  over  these,  but  must  hastep  on  to 
the  more  celebrated  church  of  St  Clement 

This,  as  the  reader  doubtless  knows,  has 
long  been  famous  as  presenting  the  most 
unaltered  and  faithful  type  of  a  primitive 
Christian  chur^H.  Occupying  a  site  on  which 
a  not  improbable  tradition  represents  the 
apostolical  father  St.  Clement  as  havin 
founded  an  oratory,  and  on  which  a  churcl 
had  long  existed  at  the  date  of  St  Jerome's 
•Catalogue  of  Illustrious  Men,'  it  is  approached 
throngh  a  square  cloistered  court,  which  was 
a  common  feature  in  early  churches ;  and  the 
interior  enables  us  to  trace  more  distinctly 
than .  in  any  other  building  the  manner  in 
which  the  arrangements  of  the  secular  basilic 
cas  were  -adapted  to  Ohristmn  worship.    Hie 
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marble  eocIoAire  of  fhe  cbofr,  which  mtts 
down  from  the  tribune  into  tlie  nave,  bean 
the  moDogram  of  John  VIII.  who  was  pope 
from  872  to  882 ;  and  to  him,  or  to  Adrian  I. 
in  the  preceding  century,  the  church  had 
Qsoally  been  ascribed.  But  this  church, 
altfaoi^  still  entitled  to  claim  our  undimi- 
nished interest  as  a  reproduction  of  the  ancient 
Christian  basilica,  has  lately  become  the  sub- 
ject of  unexpected  controversies  through  the 
diacoveries  made  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Mul- 
looly,  prior  of  the  Irish  Dominicans  to  whom 
iti  belongs.  Excavations  have  brought  to  li^ht 
another  church,  at  a  level  about  twenty  feet 
lower,  and  under  that  lower  church  have 
been  discovered  remains  which  are  supposed 
to  rei^h  back  in  part  even  to  the  kingly 
period  of  Roman  history.*  We  have  heard 
a  sngpestion  that  this  lower  church  may 
have  been  merely  the  crypt  of  that  which 
«tand8  above  it ;  but  no  one  who  has  actually 
«een  the  place  can  doubt  that  the  lower 
cbaroh  wato  of  an  eariier  age  than  the  upper 
and  was  superseded  by  it  Since  no  record 
of  the  change  from  the  one  to  the  other 
is  found,  we  are  forced  to  conjecture  as  we 
best  may  the  date  at  which  the  upper  church 
was  built,  and  the  reason  why  the  ol^er 
ehnrch  was  abandoned. 

In  looking  for  grounds  on  which  our 
conjectures  may  be  founded,  we^turp  to  some 
paintings  which  have  been  discovered  on  the 
walls — especially  to  two  which  are  in  a  won- 
derful state  of  preservation,  and  have  for 
their  subjects  the  installation  of  St  Clement 
by  St  Peter,  and  the  history  of  St  Alexius, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned  in  connex- 
ion with  the  Aventine.  It  is  somewhat  sur- 
E rising  that  no  one,  in  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
as  undertaken  to  pronounce  as  to  the  age  of 
these  pictures  from  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  art  By  some,  they  have  been  referred  to 
the  fifth  century  (in  which  St  Alexius  is  said 
to  have  lived),  while  other  works  in  various 
parts  of  the  buried  church  have  been  referred 
to  a  still  earlier  time.  But,  as  the  paintinff  of 
^e  Installation  bears  an  inscription  signifying 
that  it  was  given  by  Beno  de  Rapiza  and 
Mary  his  wife,  'for  the  love  of  God  and 
the  blessed  Clement,*  Mr.  Gregorovius  truly 
remarks  tiiat  it  cannot  be  older  than  the  time 
when*  names  ending  in  ito  and  iza  arose — 
namely  the  tenth  or  the  eleventh  century.f 
He  tfaecefore  supposes  the  present  church 
to  have  been  bntlt   by  Paschal  II.,  who 

*  See  the  last  edition  of  the  *  Handbook  for 
Rome,'  p.  142-46,  and  the  '  Eodesiologist'  for  Feb- 
mary,  April,  and  June,  1861; 

f  iiL407;  iv.  161,  165.  Rapiso  if  to  be  added 
to  the  hundred  and  nitiety-two  formn  of  the  name 
BiAeH,  wUfih  Dr.  Maitland  hae  eoUeeted  !m  '  Notes 
and  Qaeriet)'  1st  Sec  vL  21&^ 


was  Pope  from  1099  to  1116,  in  consideration 
of  having  taken  his  title  as  Cardinal  from  St, 
Olemenlfs — the  older  church  having  probably 
been  destroyed  by  Robert  Guiscard;  and 
in  this  opinion  our  excellent  friend  of  the 
'Handbook*  agrees  (p.  146).  But,  as  the 
election  of  Paschal  to  the  Papacy  took  plaee 
in  8t  dementis,  either  the  old  or  the  new 
church  must  have  then  been  in  such  a  condi- 
tion as  to  be  a  fit  place  for  the  meeting  of  the 
cardinals ;  and,  since  we  do  not  find  any  men- 
tion of  the  rebuilding  of  St  dementis  during 
the  pontificate  of  Paschal,  while  it  is  expressly 
recorded  that  he  rebuilt  the  church  of  the 
Quattro  Coronati, '  which  had  been  destroyed 
in  the  time  of  Robert  Guiscard,  Prince  of  8^ 
lemo,*^  it  would  seem  that»  if  the  present 
church  was  PaschaPs  work,  it  must  be  refsr- 
red  to  the  time  when  he  was  especially 
connected  with  St  dementis  as  Oardmal. 

The  lower  church  may  probably  have 
been  built  in  the  room  of  one  yet  older,  or,  at 
least,  it  may  have  been  restored  and  embel- 
lished, about  the  year  670,  during  the  en- 
thusiasm excited  by  the  arrival  of  the  pa- 
tron's supposed  relics  at  Rome,  and  by  the 
miracles  which  they  are  said  to  ha^ 
wroughtf  This  conjecture  is  strengdiened 
by  the  fact  that  Cyril,  the  apostle  of  the 
Slavonians,  by  whom  these  relics  wefe 
brought  from  the  Crtmea,  was  himself  buried 
in  the  church,  where  he  is  commemorated 
by  paintings  and  inscriptions ;  and  it  is  fur- 
ther stren^ened  by  the  occurrence  of  John 
VIIIJ's  monogram  on  the  enclosure  of  the 
choir;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
choir  originally  belonged  to  the  older  church, 
and  from  it  was  hastily  and  unskilfully  re- 
moved to  its  present  position.^  The,  paint- 
ing which  bears  the  name  of  Beno  de  Rapisa, 
and  that  of  the  story  of  St  Alexius,  which  is 
in  the  same  style,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  executed  at  some  time  between  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  and  the 
Norman  capture  of  Rome  in  1084;  if  a 
special  occasion  for  such  a  gift  to  the  church 
be  sought,  it  may  be  found,  perhaps,  in  the 
circumstance  that  Suidger,  Bishop  of  Bam- 
bei^,  who  was  raised  to  the  Papacy  by 
Henry  III.  in  104<5,  revived  the  memory  of 
the  patron  saint  by  taking  the  name  of  Cle- 
ment IL 

But  to  disturb  all  this  theory  comes  a  let- 
ter from  a  friend  who  was  at  Rome  last 
autumn,  and  who  tells  us,  on  the  authority  ef 
an  eminent  Roman  antiquary,  that  Beno  de 


*  Petr.  Piean,  ap.  Wetterioh,  'Pontifioum  RooMh 
nonim  VitA,'  ii.  416-17,  Lim.  1868. 

f  See  the  *TraneIatio  S.  Clementifi'  c  0,  i|i 
Qinzel's  'Geaeh.  der  Slawenapoftel  CyriU  und 
Method/  Leitmeritz,  1857.  ^  ^ 

%  'Handbook  of  Rome,»14%^(^OOgle 
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.  8L  Jobn  literati  to  late  at  tibe  beginning  of 
tdie  thirteenth  ceotarj.  K  this  be  eo^  and  if 
the  Bene  and  Mary  of  the  Lateran  be  tbe 
iUme  mik  the  Beao  and  Marj  of  St  Cle- 

fjoeaCa,  tbe  hiatoarj  of  thia  church  beeomaa  « 
poiale  whioh  we  cannot  undertake  to  solve, 
and  we  ouist  wait  for  farther  light    Let  us 

.  femark,  before  leaving  the  subject,  that  any 
Kttenipts  to  make  capital  for  the  peculiarities 
of  Boman  doctrine  out  of  the  wail-paintings 
of  tbe  undenprouikl  church  are  utterly  absurd. 
The  avtiata  by  whom  those  paintings  were 
eieeuted  ooold  only  repesent  tbe  history  and 

.  usa^^es  of  earlier  Christian  ages  as  they  and 
theu  Gontemporaries  naderstood  them ;  aad 
we  need  baixlly  say  that  the  ninth,  tenth,  or 
eleventh  centuries  knew  far  less  of  the  apos- 
tolic and  pdrimitive  ages  than  we  onrseivjes 
know  from  the  imvesti^ions  of  lat^  times. 
14  therefore^  Beno  de  Kapiza  has  lefl  us  re- 
presentations of  St  Clement  and  St  Peter 
which  a^e  in  the  main  with  the  present 
Bomai  idea,  the  £sot  is  of  no  importanoe 
whatever  as  regards  any  question  between 
tbe  Soman  Church  and  our  own ;  nor  need 
any  Protestant  fear  that,  by  contributing 
towaards  the  worthy  Father  Mnllooly's  fund 
for  eontrauing  the  excavationsi  he  may  help 
the  controversial  intei;est  of  Rome. 

Somewhere  in  the  Beighbourhood  of  the 
Lateran  was  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe 
which  is  said  to  have  revealed  the  sex  of 
Pope  Joan.  It  was  believed  that,  in  consc- 
ience of  that  catastrophe,  the  popes  in  their 
proeessions  avoided  the  street  in  which  it 
occurred;  but,  in  truth,  the  street  was  avoided 
on  account  of  its  narrowness,  and  the  avoid- 

.ance  of  it  was  one  of  the  oircumatances 
which  contributed  to  form  the  legend.  The 
#treet  was  swept  away  by  Sixtus  v.,  and  the 
legend  has  probably  now  but  few  believers, 
even  in  Exeter  Hall,  although  it  appears  to 
have  lately  found  one  or  mote  champions 
among  learned  and  paradoxical  Germans. 
But  how  did  this  strange  tale  originate! 
According  to  some,  it  too%  its  rise  froib  the 
scandalous  history  of  the  papacy  in  the  time 
of  the  Theodoras  and  Maroaia.  Baronius 
supposes  tbe  idea  of  a  female  John  to  symbo- 
lise the  weakness  of  John  YIII.  (who  hap- 
pens to  have  been  a  more  than  ordinarily 

^  violent  pope) ;  and  in  kter  writers  we  have 
met  with  the  very  ingenious  theory  tbat^  as 
|he  female  pope,  according  to  one  version  of 
the  story,  was  a  native  of  Menta,  and  as  the 
great  forgery  of  the  Isidorian  Decretals  is 
•apposed  by  some  authorities  to  have  been 
executed  in  that  city.  Pope  Joan  is  nothing 
else  than  $m  impersonation  of  the  False 
Decretals!  Hiose  of  our  readers  who  are 
curious  in  the  matter  may  be  leferred  to  Dr. 


DoUiBger^s  'Papst-Fabeln,'  wliere  the  story 
is  supposed  to  have  arisen  out  of  a  miBunder- 
standing  of  twos  antique  figures  which  once 
stood  in  this  ne^hbourhood,  and  of  aome 
other  ancient  remains  which  existed,  or  atil) 
exists  in  Borne. 

In  all  general  views  of  Home  the  grand 
group  of  the  Lateran  is  a  conspicaona  fea- 
ture. The  oldest  part  of  it  is  the  Baptis- 
tery, which  is  generally  ascribed  to  Con- 
stantine,  although  it  was  probably  erected  br 
him  for  some  other  puipose,  and  ulthougb 
Ae  story  of  his  having  received  baptism  in  it 
at  the  hands  of  St  Sylvester  has  long  been 
ex{)doded.*  Mr.  Gregorovins  is  inclined  to 
ascribe  the  whole  buildingHo  Sixtua  IlL,  but 
the  passage  which  he  quotes  from  the  Ponti- 
ficals appears  clearly  to  Hm\t  that  pope^a  work 
to  the  addition  of  ^e  porphyry  columns  and 
other  ornamental  parts  (ii.  150).  Of  the 
chapels  annexed  to  the  baptistery,  one  is  his- 
torically remarkable  as  having  been  dedicat- 
ed by  Pope  Hilary  to  St  John  the  Baptist  in 
gratitude  for  his  escape  from  the  fury  of  the 
council  which  is  known  as  the  **  Lalrocinium  * 
of  Ephesns  (ii.  150). 

The  .great  church  of  tbe  Lateran,  which 
bears  on  its  front  the  proud  inscription  ^Mo- 
ther and  Mistress  of  all  Churches  of  the  City 
and  of  the  Worid,*  was  known  for  ages  as 
St  Saviour^  (mt  as  the  Basilica  of  Constan- 
tine — the  latter  a  title  which,  in  a  dificieut 
•sense,  is  now  attached  to  the  three  gigantic 
arches  in  the  Forum.    About  the  year  580 
St  Benedict's  monastery  at  Monte  Casino 
was  destr<^ed  by  the  Lombards,  and  the  ex- 
pelled monks  found,  through  the  kindness  of 
Pelagins  XL,  a  refuge  in  Uie  Lateian,  where 
they  dedicated  their  convent  \o  St  John  the 
B^tist  and  St  John  the  Evangelist;  and 
from  this  it  was  that,  although  not  until  long 
aller,  the  name  of  St  John's  was  given  to  the 
patriarchal  church  (ii.  17).    This  church  hss 
undergone  many  vicissitudes.     The  oldest 
buildiqg  on  the  site  fell  down  in  896»  and  for 
seven  years  its  ruins  were  exposed  to  plunder 
by  any  who  might  care  to  search  for  the 
precious  objects  which  were  buried  among 
them.    The  rebuilding  was  undertaken  and 
carried  out  by  Sergins  III.,  whose  church 
was  in  its  turn  destroyed  by  fire  in  1308  (Ii 
270-2).    The  church  which  succeeded  that 
of  Sergius  has  been,  unhappily,  so  di&fignred 
by  m^em  improvements,  that  the  Lateran 
is  no^  one  of  the  most  disappointing  sights 
in  Rome.    Yet  the  beautiful  eld  cloisters— 
perhaps  even  more  beantjfal  than  those  of 
St  Paul— -still  remain,  and  within  thoeborc^ 
itself^  in  addition  to  the  eunoiis  portrait  of 
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Bonifitce  YIII.  br  Giotto,  the  tra:rener  ms^ 
trace,  here  and  tberey  the  monuments  of  an- 
cient p<^e8  which  have  been  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  the  more  modern  splendoars  of 
Corsinis  and  Torlonias. 

Not  far  from  the  Lateran  stands  another  of 
the  great  churcbes  of  Rome — ^the  Basilica 
Heleniana  or  Sessoriana  (i.  106).  This,  too, 
has  suffered  from  restoration  to  such  a  de- 
cree that  the  present  building  has  little  to 
interest  the  traveller ;  nor  are  English  travel- 
lers in  general  likely  to  be  much  attracted  by 
the  relic  from  which  it  derives  its  name  of 

*  Holy  Cross  in  Jerusalem ' — a  portion  (as  is 
asserted)  of  the  true  cross,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  the  gift  of  the  pious  Empress  He- 
lena. Pe^aps  our  thoughts,  as  we  visit  it, 
may  rather  turn  to  the  legend  of  Gerbert, 
tLe  extraordinary  man  who,  after  a  life  of 
strange  vicissitudes,  in  which  he  had  been 
the  most  resolute  and  dangerous  opponent  of 
the  Papacy,  became  Pope  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Otho  IIL,  under  the  name  of  Sylves- 
ter IL  Gerbert,  it  is  said,  had  studied  under 
Saracen  teachers  in  Spain,  and  had  learnt 
much  of  their  unhallowed  lore.  He  made, 
under  starry  influences,  a  brazen  head,  which, 
like  that  of  our  own  Friar  Bacon,  answered 

2ae«tions  affirmatively  or  negatively.    When 
e  asked,  'Shall  I  be  PopeT  it  answered 

•  Yes.'  When  he  asked,  *  Shall  I  die  before 
I  sing  mass  in  Jerusalem  ?'  the  answer  was 
*No.  The  first  part  of  the  prophecy  was 
fblfilled,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  second 
part  Gerbert  promised  himself  a  long — even 
an  endless — ^life.  But  one  day,  as  he  was 
celebrating  mass  in  this  church,  he  was  seized 
with  sudden  illness ;  the  name  of  *  Holy  Cross 
in  Jerusalem  '  flashed  on  his  mind,  and  he 
perceivedHhat  his  last  hour  was  come.  In 
the  earnestness  of  his  remorse  for  his  sins,  he 
ordered  that  one  of  his  limbs  should  be  cut 
off  after  another,  and  that  his  trunk  should 
be  thrown  into  a  cart,  and  buried  in  the  place 
to  which  the  horses  should  spontaneously  car- 
7  it  The  horses  stopped  at  the  Lateran 
hwilica,  in  token  that  for  the  worst  of  sinners 
foiyiveness  waits  on  repentance ;  and  a  moist- 
ening of  Sylvester's  gravestone,  accompanied 
by  a  rattling  of  his  fones  below,  foretold  the 
death  of  his  successors.* 

The  legend  of  the  foundation  of  St,  Mary 
Major's,  the  third  in  rank  of  the  basilicas, 
relates  that,  in  the  papacy  of  Liberins 
Uo).  352-366),  a  rich  patrician  named  John 
dreamt  on  the  night  of  the  fourth  of  Au- 
gust that  the  Blessed  Virgin  appeared 
Jo  him  and  charged  him  to  build  a  church 
*■  the  siK^  where  on  the  following  mom- 
^H  he  should  find  sewly-fallen  snow.     On 

*  Grabm.  d.  F&ptte,  4(H8. 


awaking,  John  hastened  to  report  his  dream 
to  the  JPope,  and  found  that  he,  too,  had 
been  favoured  with  a  similar  vision.  While 
they  were  yet  talking,  messengers  rushed  in 
with  the  astonishing  newsthat  snow  had  fallen 
on  the  Esquiline,  near  the  Baths  of  Livia,«tnd 
on  proceeding  to  the  spot,  they  found  that  the 
story  was  true.  The  plan  iot  the  church  was 
then  traced  out  in  the  snow  under  the  Pope's 
direction,  and  the  building  was  ^raised  at  the 
cost  of  the  pious  patrician  (i.  108).  Mr. 
Gregorovius  supposes  this  story  to  be  no 
older  than  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century, 
and  (without  thinking  it  necessary  to  discuss 
the  miracle)  he  shows  that  the  connexion  of 
St  Mary's  name  with  the  origin  of  the 
church  is  an  anachronism.  The  foundation 
of  Liberius  seems  to  have  been  known  bv  no 
other  name  than  one  derived  from  hia^— 
Basilica  Idheriana  ;  it  was  at  the  rebuilding 
by  Sixtus  HI.,  in  432,  that  the  name  of  St. 
Mary's  was  bestowed  on  the  church,  in  com* 
memoration  of  the  victory  gained  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  at  the  general  council  of  Ephe- 
sus,  over  the  Nestorian  heresy  which  denied 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  the  epithet  of  TheotO' 
ko8,f  And  this  was  the  first  church  in  Rome 
which  bore  that  name  which  has  since  been 

S'ven  to  so  matiy  others ;  for  although  St. 
ary's  in  the  Trastevere  dates  (as  we  have 
seen)  firom  a  much  earlier  time,  its  present 
desi^ation  was  later  than  that  of  the  oasilica 
on  the  Esquiline  (i.  108-9).  The  outside  of 
the  church  is  now  unhappily  encrusted  with 
additions  of  later  date,  but  the  splendid  inte- 
rior is  still,  in  the  main,  the  work  of  Sixtus 
in.;  and  to  his  time  are  ascribed  the  re- 
markable mosaics,  which  our  anthor  describes 
at  considerable  length,  and  characterizes  aa 
retaining  much  of  antique  erace,  and  free 
from  the  Byzantine  peculiarities  which  ap- 
pear strongly  in  those  of  St  PauFs,  executed 
only  a  few  years  later  (i.  181-8). 

Near  St  Mary's  is  the  church  of  St  Ptt- 
dentaana,  which  by  some  Is  considered  to  date 
even  from  the  second  century,  while  in  Eng- 
land it  is  generally  known  as  giving  the  tiue 
to  the  chief  representative  of  the  Roman 
Church  among  us :  and,  as  our  thoughts 
have  been  thus  turned  homewards — although 
perhaps  not  by  the  most  agreeable  associa- 
tion— here  we  may  end  our  imaginary  stroll 
through  Rome,  with  thanks  to  Mr.  Gregoro- 
vius Tot  the  pleasure  and  instruction  which 


*  Mr.  Qr«goroyiiu  mj9  that  the  name  of  Mf 
PrcBmpe  k  proved  by  a  doonment  of  the  dbith  oeoi^ 
tory  to  have  been  then  given  to  (his  church,  al- 
though it  is  generally  supposed  to  htre  bejziu 
from  the  ooquisition  of  the  sacred  cradle  and  other 
relict  from  Bethlehem  in  642  (I  181 ;  and  tee  the 
dttsertatioa  by  Biaaohioi  on  the  life  of  Siztns,  ia 
l%ne,  Patrol  ezrviil).  What»  then,  was  iMa^ 
origm  of  ^e  name  t  ^^ 
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we  have  already  received  from  his  book,  and 
in  the  hope  that  we  shall  soon  see  the  com- 
pletion  of  it. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  Correspondence  respecting  the 
J^aire  of  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and 
MoUtein,  Presented  to  Parliament  Lon- 
don, 1360-62. 

2.  Denmark  and  Germany  since  1816.  Bj 
C.  H.  Gosch.     London,  1861. 

8.  tTrkundenbuch  zur  Geschichte  der  Hoi- 
stein-Lauenhurgischcn  Angelegenheit  am 
Deutschen  Bunde  in  den  Jahren  1851  his 
1858.    Frankfort-am-Main,  1858. 

4,  Grund-gesetz  fur  die  gemeinschaftUchcn 
AngelegenJ^ten  des  Kdnigreichs  Dane- 
mark  und  des  Jfferzogthums  Schleswig, 
Eopenbagen.  1863. 

5.  D^le  in  the  Prussian  Chamber.  Kol- 
nische  Zeitung,  Dec.  2  and  3.     1863. 

tf.  A  Residence  in  Jutland^  the  Danish 
Jsles^  and  Copenhagen,  By  Horace  Mar- 
ryaU    2  Vols.    London,  1860. 

In  the  diplomatic  parlance  of  the  day,  the 
monarchy  of  Denmark  consists  of  a  king- 
dom and  of  three  duchies.  The  kingdom  is 
made  up  of  the  islands  and  of  the  Isorthem 

Jortion  of  the  Cimbrian  peninsula,  called 
utland.  The  Central  portion  of  that  penin- 
sula is  the  Duchy  of  Slesvig ;  the  Southern 
portion  of  it  is  the  Duchy  of  Holstein.  On 
the  South-eastern  frontier  of  Holstein  lies 
the  little  Duchy  of  Laifenburg.  All  these 
territories  belong  equally  to  the  Danish 
Crown.  But  they  are  held  on  very  different 
titles,  Jutland  and  the  islands  have  always 
formed  part  of  Denmark  Proper;  Slesvig 
has  been  from  the  most  ancient  times  either 
united  to  Denmark,  or  a  fief  held  under  the 
King  of  Denmark ;  while  Holstein  and  Lau- 
enburg  have  always  been  fie&  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  Thus  the  boundary  between 
Slesvig  and  Holstein,  wAich  is  formed  by 
the  river  Eyder^  was  also  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  feudal  jurisdictions  of  the  German 
Emperor  and  the  Danish  King.  In  the 
course  of  the  centuries  durins  which  the 
modern  map  of  Europe  was  m  process  of 
formation,  tnese  two  territories,  hke  many 
others  in  their  neighbourhood,  underwent 
numeroua  political  and  territorial  changes. 
Only  at  distant  intervals,*  and  at  brief  pe- 
riods, were  they  governed  in  their  entirety, 
«s  they  are  now,  by  the  King  of  Denmark. 
Their  more  usual  condition  was  that  they 
were  *split  np  into  various  divisions,  under 
▼arions  rnlere.  The  distribution  which  •  pro- 
vailed  in  the  main  in  more  recent  tines,  that 


is  to  say  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  was  that  the  King  of  Denmaric 
took  one  bit  of  each  of  the  two  Duchies ; 
the  Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp  took  another; 
and  the  Ducal  family  of  Sonderborg  had  a 
small  remnant  out  of  each  Duchy  to  divide 
among  themselves.  In  course  of  time  these 
subdivisions  came  to  an  end.  Thronghont  the 
whole  of  Europe,  the  ambition  of  rulers,  and 
the  common  sense  of  their  subjects,  has  tend- 
ed to  consolidate  into  large  masses  the  minute 
political  atoms  into  which  the  various  terri- 
tories had  been  split  np  under  the  feudi|l 
system.  In  Denmark  this  wholesome  ten- 
dency began  to  make  itself  visible  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century;  and  during 
the  latter  half  of  that  century  the  policy  of 
the  Kings  of  Denmark  was  mainly  directed 
to  the  object  of  getting  back  the  portions  of 
Slesviff  wijich  were  held  by  other  lines.  At 
last,  atter  many  vicissitudes.  King  Frederick 
IV.  succeeded  in  1713  in  occupying  the 
Gottorp  portion  of  Slesvig ;  and  united  it,  as 
soon  as  peace  was  restored,  under  the  guaran- 
tee of  England,  to  the  Danish  Crown.*  The 
separated  part  of  Holstein  was  not  secured 
for  another  half  century.  However,  when 
the  Holstein-Gottorps  had  ascended  the 
throne  of  Russia,  this  petty  strip  of  territoiy 
ceased  to  be  an  engrossing  object  of  ambition 
to  them.  In  1773  Paul,  then  just  of  age, 
renounced  all  rights  of  the  House  of  •Hol- 
stein-Gottorp upon  any  part  of  Slesvig ;  and 
also  ceded  all  n is  possessions  in  Holstein  to 
the  Danish  Grown.  The  smaller  shares  in 
the  two  Duchies  belonging  to  other  claimant^ 
were  in  course  of  time  bought  up.  Thus  in 
1779  the  King  of  Denmark  became  the 
ruler  of  those  parts  of  Slesvig  aj>d  of  Hol- 
stein which  had  been  granted  away,  and  from 
that  time  they  remained  united  to  the  nu>n- 
archy.  Hobtein,  however,  continued  to  re- 
tain its  feudal  relation  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany.  It  remained  a  fief  of  tne  Holy 
Roman  Empire  till  that  empire  was  finally 
broken  np  m  1806.  Lauenburg  was  ceded 
to  the  monarchy  under  a  totally  different 
title.  When  peace  came  after  the  Great 
War,  and  those  who  had  languished  long 
under  the  oppression  of  Napoleon  came  to- 

f  ether  to  redistribute  the  spoils  they  had  won 
ack  frsm  him,  it  was  not  likely  that  Den« 
mark,  who  had  joined  him,  would  meet  with 
much  mercy  from  his  victims.  They  were 
content,  however,  with  stripping  her  of  Nor- 
way.    By  way  of  compensation,  the  petty 

*  The  English  guarantee  (July,  1790)  applied  to 
the  Damsh  poMeeaion  of  the  whola  of  Sletvig,  aad 
was  couched  in  the  strougeat  terma '  againat  idl 
and  every  one  who  may  attempt  to  dialnrb  U 
directly  or  tndireolly.'  ^  ^ 
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Docliy  of  Lanenbnrg,  yrhich  lies  npon  the 
sootb-eastern  frontier  of  Hoktein,  was  added 
to  the  Danish  territory.  At  tbe  same  time 
these  two  Docbiea  or  Hoktcin  and  Lauen- 
barg,  as  tbey  had  formed  part  of  the  old 
Oerman  Empire,  were  included  in  the  new 
Qermanic  Confederation.  In  virtae  of  these 
possessions,  the  Kin?  of  Denmark  therefore 
became  a  member  of  the  Diet  If  Denmark 
ooald  have  looked  into  the  future,  and  have 
foreseen  the  perils  that  lay  hidden  under 
that  seemingly  formal  stipulation,  she  would 
have  prayed  the  Congress  of  Vienna  rather 
to  strip  her  of  any  territoiy  than  to  admit 
her  into  that  fatal  partnership. 

This  settlement  might  have  lasted  without 
disturbance  for  an  indefinite  time,  if  the  tem- 
pers of  the  various  nations  had  remained  as 
they  were  in  1815.  All  the  arrangements  of 
that  year  were  negotiated  upon  the  principle 
that  Franco  and  Russia  were  the  only  two 
countries  from  whose  aggressive  spint  the 
peace  of  Europe  had  anything  to  fear.  The 
old  traditions  of  Austria,  and  the  hetero- 
geneous character  of  her  empire,  were  thought 
to  be  a  sufficient  security  for  her  pacific  dis- 
position; nor  can  it  be  said  that  that  ex- 
pectation has  been  disappointed.  Prussia 
and  the  sinaller  German  powers  had  given  to 
the  minds  of  politicians  of  that  date  a  dif- 
ferent and  a  more  humiliating  guarantee. 
Their  conduct  during  the  Great  War  had 
shown  so  slender  an  aptitude  for  self-defence, 
that  the  idea  of  their  attempting  conquest 
was  too  absurd  to  be  entertained.  Nor  had 
their  patriotism  been  of  that  excitable  kind 
which  disposes  a  nation  to  incur  risk  for  the 
sake  of  glory.  They  had  allowed  themselves 
to  be  tossed  from  one  ruler  to  another,  as  the 
fiincy  of  their  conqueror  might  decide ;  they 
had  submitted  to  see  a  horde  of  foreign  offi- 
cials stifling  their  trade  in  order  to  forward 
his  designs,  and  loading  them  with  taxes  to 
keep  up^the  machinery  for  their  oppression ; 
they  had  suffered  their  sons  to  be  dragged 
into  a  distant  land  to  fight  his  wars ;  and  all 
these  insults  had  not  spurred  them  into  any 
serious  resistance,  until  bolder  races  had 
broken  his  power,  and  had  made  patriotism 
conaparativoly  safe.  The  masses,  in  1813, 
&u At  well :  but  it  was  only  after  Russia  had 
made  their  task  easy;  and  it  was  rather 
against  the  will  than  under  the  guidance  of 
their  natural  leaders.  It  was  pardonable, 
therefore,  in  the  Vienna  Plenipotentiaries,  if 
it  never  occurred  to  them  to  fear  that  the 
ambition  of  the  smaller  German  States  would 
endanger  the  balance  of  power  which  they 
were  adjusting.  But  contempt  is  said  by  the 
Indian  proverb  to  pierce  the  shell  of  the  tor- 
toise ;  and  the  ignominious  part  which  Ger- 
many played  during  the  Great  War  had  the 


effect  of  awakening  a  national  spirit  which 
had  never  existed  before.  If  it  hsA  been 
directed  by  moderate  and  practical  men,  this 
movement  would  have  been  of  great  service 
not  only  to  Germany  but  to  jEurope.  A 
United  Germany,  strong  enough  to  resist  at- 
tack, either  lipon  her  Eastern  or  Western 
frontier,  would  have  been,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  statesmen  of  forty  years  ago,  the  surest 
guarantee  of  European  peace.  No  one  would 
have  ventured  to  predict  that  the  ambition 
of  a  United  Germany  might  be  as  dangerous 
to  that  peace  as  the  ambition  of  France  or 
Russia.  Unhappily  this  movement  for  na- 
tional unity  did  not  fall  into  the  ha>nds  of  the 
more  sober  part  of  the  community.  It  was 
closely  linked  with  the  secret  propaganda  of 
those  wild  democratic  theories  which  the 
Revolution  had  left  as  its  legacy  to  Europe. 
The  democratic  and  the  national  party  grew 
up  side  by  side  in  an  alliance  so  close  that 
they  could  barely  be  distinguished  from  each 
other.  In  such  companionship  it  was  not 
likely  that  the  designs  of  the  national  party 
would  be  marked  by  a  spirit  of  moderation, 
or  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  Modera- 
tion, especially  in  the  matter  of  territory, 
has  never  been  characteristic  of  democracy. 
Wherever  it  has  had  free  pUy,  in  the  ancient 
world  or  the  modern,  in  the  old  hemisphere 
or  the  new,  a  thirst  for  empire,  and  a  readi- 
ness for  aggressive  war,  has  always  marked 
it.  This  tendency  impressed  itself  deeply 
upon  the  national  party  in  Germany.  They 
had  enough  to  do  without  meddling  with 
their  neighbours.  The  reconciliation  of  con- 
flicting interests,  which  is  indispensable  for 
such  a  consolidation  as  shall  make  Germany 
strong  in  the  &ce  of  real  danger,  would  have 
taxed  all  their  sagacity.  The  attainment  of 
that  constitution^  liberty  which  is  the  truest 
foundation  of  a  nation's  strength,  would  have 
given  abundant  employment  to  their  enthu- 
siasm. But  they  were  not  satisfied  with 
these  modest  objects  of  desire.  After  the 
fashion  of  many  other  nations  during  the 
course  of  the  last  Balf  century,  they  fed  their 
imaginations  upon  historical  illusions.  They 
studied  the  records  of  the  past  to  find  ma- 
terial for  dreams  of  the  future.  They  dwelt 
upon  the  thought  of  what  a  German  emperor 
once  had  been ;  and  they  sighed  for  a  mighty 


German  Empire  based  upon  pure  democratic 
principles,  toat  should  again  giv 
Europe. 


again  give  law  to 


Of  course  for  the  erection  of  such  an  em- 
pire a  powerful  fleet  was  a  matter  of  primary 
necessity.  For  the  maritime  interests  of  a 
pacific  Germany — such  a  Germany  as  the 
statesmen  of  the  last  generation  pictured  to 
themselves — a  very  moderate  protection 
would  snfflce.    Her  external  commerce   is 
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small ;  and  the  only  enemies  she  has  roach 
cause  to  fear  are  enemies  that  would  attack 
her  by  land.  But  for  a  nation  claiming  to 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  npon  the  affairs 
of  the  world,  a  maritime  force  is  indispensa- 
ble. TTnfortunately  in  Germany  the  elements 
out  of  which  a  maritime  power  is  made  are 
lamentably  deficient.  During  the  most  ex- 
cited months  of  1848,  an  Austrian  nobleman 
of  eminence  met  a  number  of  sympathising 
compatriots  at  a  dinner  at  some  tavern  in 
London ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  he 
took  occasion,  among  other  things,  to  congra- 
tulate them  upon  the  maritime  power  of  their 
country,  for,  as  he  strikingly  observed,  *  they 
had  got  a  splendid  naval  force,  only  they  had 
not  yet  got  the  ships.'  The  national  party 
have  always  been  anxious  to  remedy  this 
solitary  but  unfortunate  deficiency.  The  best 
evidence  of  the  importance  which  they  at- 
tach to  this  point  is  the  strange  effort  which 
has  been  made  in  recent  years  to  collect 
money  by  private  subscriptions  to  build  a 
fleet  for  Germany.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
this  curious  exhibition  of  patriotic  zeal  has 
tiot  been  brilliantly  successful.  But  it  has 
been  carried  out  with  great  industry ;  and 
there  have  been  few  towns  in  Germany  (ex- 
cept where  the  Government  has  interfered) 
in  which  a  collection  has  not  been  made  in 
some  form  or  other  for  the  German  fleet. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
canvass  has  been  conducted,  and  of  the 
strange  sort  of  people  who  have  been  induced 
to  join  in  it,  we  may  take  the  case  of  Dr. 
Strauss,  who  has  published  during  the  present 
year  a  vigorous  lecture  directed  against 
•historicaf  Christianity,  which  he  recom- 
mends to  his  countrymen  by  telling  them 
that  it  was  delivered  at  Heilbronn,  a  small 
town  in  Wurtemburg,  *  to  raise  money  for  the 
German  fleet^  Nothing,  of  course,  would  be 
more  unwarrantable  than  to  utter  a  word  of 
censure  against  any  kind  of  expenditure 
wjiich  an  independent  power  may  think  fit  to 
miake  upon  any  kind  of  armament  it  pleases. 
But  this  pecrfliar  zeal  for  a  naval  power  indi- 
cates the  objects  upon  which  the  National 
Verein  is  bent.  And  it  is  from  the  National 
Yerein  that  the  impulse  proceeds  which  is 
driving  the  German  Cabinets  into  war. 

The  truth  is  that  the  existence  of  Denmark 
as  an  independent  power  is  almost  as  fatal  to 
the  creation  of  a  German  marine  as  that 
capital  deficiency  of  ships  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  In  proportion  to  its  size, 
the  German  Confederation  is  singularly  desti- 
tute of  sea-board.  What  sea-b^d  it  has  is 
ill-furnished  with  harbours;  and  what  har- 
bours it  possesses  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
commanded  hy  the  territories  of  other  powers. 
^|0tting  aside  Trieste-— which,  nnder  the  new- 


born doctrine  of  nationalities,  is  not  likely  to 
remain  German  property  very  long — Ger- 
many only  possesses  the  coast  of  Prussia  and 
lifecklenburg  upon  the  Baltic,  and,  besides 
Hamburg,  the  co^t  of  Hanover  and  Olden- 
burg upon  the  North  Sea.  The  Baltic  har- 
bours, such  as  they  are,  are  not  of  much  use 
for  operations  upon  the  open  sea  if  Denmark 
should  be  hostile  ;  and  except  Bremer-hafen, 
the  harbours  on  the  North  Sea  are  com- 
manded either  by  Denmark  or  Holland.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  Duchy  of  Slesvig  and 
the  Duchy  of  Holstein  could  be  fairly  got  into 
German  hands,  and  made  subservient  to  Ger- 
man interests,  the  whole  state  of  the  case 
would  be  changed.  The  monarchy  of  Den- 
mark would  l^  practically  broken  up,  and 
would  become  a  mere  dependency  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  a  set  of  admirable  harbours,  both 
upon  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  would  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  German  fleet 

The  bearing  of  German  aspirations  on  the 
present  dispute  may,  in  short,  be  summed  up 
thus :  the  National  party  desires  above  an 
things  that  Germany  should  be  a  great  naval 
power;  the  dismemberment  of  i5enmark  is 
essential  to  that  end  ;  and  we  find,  actually, 
that  the  National  party  are  those  who  are 
urging  on  with  the  greatest  vehemence  the 
dismemberment  of  Denmark.  tTpon  these 
grounds  alone  it  would  not  be  uncharitable  to 
conclude  that  the  Germans  were  actuated  in 
the  present  dispute  bv  very  much  the  same 
motives  as  that  which  actuated  Ahab  in  his 
celebrated  controversy  with  Naboth.  But 
this  imputation,  disgraceful  as  it  is,  is  not 
matter  of  surprise ;  it  has  been  openly  admit- 
ted— or,  rather,  loudly  proclaimed — again  and 
again,  that  the  grievances  of  the  Holsteinera 
and  thd  Slesvigers  were  only  urged  to  give 
Germany  an  excuse  for  evicting  Denmark  oi^ 
of  the  Duchies.  To  take  but  one  testimony 
out  of  many,  we  will  quote  from  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives at  Berlin,  in  1860.  *  Without  these 
Duchies,'  sav  the  Committee,  *  an  effectual 
protection  of  the  coasts  of  Germany  and  of 
the  North  Sea  is  impossible ;  and  tlie  whole 
of  Northern  Germany  remains  open  to  a  hos- 
tile attack  as  long  as  they  belong  to  a  power 
inimical  to  Germany.'  A  more  simply  for- 
mulated reason  for  stealing  your  neighboure 
property  was  never,  perhaps,  before  printed 
in  a  state  paper.  The  speakers  in  the  recent 
debate  (Dec.  1)  in  the  Prussian  Chamber^ 
have  not  been  less  plain-spoken.  A  Commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  consider  the  claims  of 
the  Pretender,  Prince  Frederick;  and  the 
reporter  of  the  Committee,  von  Twestei^ 
makes  the  following  candid  remark : — 

*  The  Dodiies  are  for  Germany  and  Prussia  m 
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strong  bolwai^  under  aU  drcoiD8taDoe3  against 
iDjattadk  coining  from  the  North.  Thfs  ta 
well  as  their  maritime  position  are  adyantages 
vileh  Prosm  can  neyer  nliaqniBk' 

Dr.  Lowe,  who  is  a  conspicucns  man  in 
the  National  Verein,  speaks  with  even  less 
flSectation  of  concealment; — 

*  What  interest  has  Prussia  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  London  Protocol  1  Since  the  time  of  the 
Gfreat  Elector,  Prussian  policy  has  always  been 
rfghUv  directed  towards  gaining  the  North  Ger- 
naa  t^eninsola  for  €lermany.' 

The  extract  is  curious :  both  as  an  admirable 
spechnen  of  the  morality  current  amoog  the 
German  patriots  of  the  pj^esent  day,  and  also 
for  the  calm  audacity  with  which  the  new 
geographical  designation  of  North  German 
Peninsula  has  been  invented.  But  it  hardly 
needed  tbese  frank  confessions  to  enlighten 
08  upon  the  subject  No  one  who  has  fol- 
lowed the  Schleswig-Holstein  controversy 
carefully  and  impartially  can  entertain  even  a 
momentary  doubt  that  he  is  reading  over 
again,  in  a  more  tedious  form,  the  fable  of  the 
Wolf  and  the  Lamb.  Without  such  a  key  to 
the  conduct  of  Germany,  the  whole  corre- 
spondence is  simply  unintelligible.  The  op- 
pression alleged,  even  if  it  be  genuine,  is  so 
slight  in  itself — ^it  is  so  insignificant  in  com- 
parison to  that  practised  by  the  great  German 
powers  towards  subject  nationalities  of  their 
own — the  claims  made  are  so  unreasonable — 
the  determination  on  the  part  of  Germany  to 
disnxtegrate  the  Danish  monarchy  is  so  trans- 
parent— that,  unless  some  ambitious  motive 
were  at  the  bottom,  tSie  whole  transaction 
would  be  one  of  the  mysteries  of  history » 

T%6  desire  of  the  German  National  party 
to  obtain  a  hold  over  Slesvig  first  became 
apparent  after  the  great  political  disturbances 
of  the  year  1830.  During  the  eighteen  years 
that  intervened  between  the  revolutionary 
period  of  1830  and  the  revolutionary  period 
of  1848,  the  agitation  was  carried  on  with 
great  vigour.  A  new  doctrine  was  elaborated, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Schles- 
wig-Holatein  theory.  According  to  this 
theory,  Slesvig  and  Holstein  *had  been 
united  for  four  hundred  years  under  the 
Eing-Doke,  and  were  independent  of  the 
rale  of  Denmark  Proper.'  Thus,  Holstein 
being  part  of  Germany,  and  Slesvig  being  in- 
disBolably  united  to  Holstein,  it  followed  that 
Schleswig-Holstein  was  part  of  the  Great 
Fatherland.  It  was  true  that  the  majority  of 
Slesvigers  spoke  Danish ;  but  that  was  their 
misfortune,  not  their  fault  Thej  ought  to 
be  taught  to  revert  to  their  native  German  as 
•emi  as  possible ;  and  the  sooner  the  intru- 
sive Danish  Government  c<»uld  be  ejected  by 
any  contrivance,  the  betterj 


It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  curious 
character  of  the  *  indissoluble  union,'  which 
appears  to  have  been  an  union  all  upon  one 
side.    The  propounders  of  it   argued,  with 

great  confidence,  that  because  Holstein  was 
Icrman,  therefore  Slesvig,  which  was  indis- 
solubly  united  to  it,  must  be  German  too.  It 
never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  them  that  the 
argument  was  capable  of  beinfi;  turned  round. 
If  Slesvig  is  Danish — as,  by  its  history  and 
the  original  language  of  the  majority  of  its 
inhabitants,  it  certaiply  is — it  follows,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  indissoluble  union,  that 
Holstein  must  be  Danish,  too.  However,  the 
allegations  upon  which  the  theory  is  based 
are  as  worthless  as  the  logic  by  which  it  is 
constructed.  The  best  proof  that  no  amount 
of  indissoluble  union  has  made  Slesvig  into  a 
German  duchy  is,  that  from  the  thirteenth 
century  it  has  been  held  according^  to  all  the 
formalities  of  the  feudal  law,  as  a  Danisii  fief.* 
The  lord  paramount  of  Slesviff  was  always 
the  King  of  Denmark,  while  the  lord  para- 
mount of  Holstein  was  the  German  Em- 
peror; and,  accordingly,  the  Eydcr  has 
always — ^at  least  since  the  days  of  Conrad 
II. — been  ^accepted  as  the  northern  limit  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  there  are,  and  have  been  for  many 
centurieS)  a  considerable  number  of  Gennana 
north  of  that  river.  The  line  which  divides 
races  asunder  seldom  remains  as  immoveable 
as  the  line  which  divides  their  governments. 
In  the  lapse  of  centuries,  the  wealthier  and 
more  cultivated  race  gradually  overstepped 
the  border.  German  emigrants  from  Holstein 
came  over  and  settled  in  Slesvig ;  and  when^ 
by  the  accidents  of  succession,  dukes  of  Ger- 
man blood  inherited  the  duch  v,  they  brought 
with  them  representatives  of  powert'ul  Ger- 
man families,  who  received  grants  of  land. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  a  considerable 
minority  of  the  population  of  Slesvig  were 
Germans  bv  race  and  blood,  and  as  they  were 
the  wealthier  class,  they  left  the  nuirk  of  theiic 
nationality  upon  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
institutions  of  their  adopted  land.  XTnder 
the  guidance  of  German  judges,  German 
maxims  of  law  crept  into  the  old  Jutiah 
law-book.  Under  the  rule  of  German  bishopsi 
German  services  were  said  and  German  ser- 
mons were  preached  in  many  a  parish  where 
only  Danish  or  Frisian  was  understood  by  the 
people.  Out  of  this  political  prevalence  of 
the  German  minority  sprang  a  certain  amount 
of   political    connexion    between    the    two 

*  DariDff  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeeoth 
centniy,  a  large  portion  of  Slesviff  woe  occasionally 
held  free  firom  feadal  aervice  by  the  HoYise  m 
Gottorp— the  auceBtort  of  the  Bmperor  •f.RwsMa. 
This  quasi-independent  aovereignty  wm  eytorte^ 
by  force  in  1651  and  was  effaced  by  force  in  HlSi 
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ducbies.  The  Germans  of  Slesvig  naturallj 
leant  upon  their  more  powerful  brethren  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Ejder,  and  associated 
themselves  to  Holstein  as  closely  as  thej 
could,  both  in  social  intercourse  and  in 
certain  administrative  arrangements.  The 
XJniversitj  of  Kiel  was  commonly  used  by 
both  duchies.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  two 
Diets  even  met  in  one  place,  and  continued 
to  do  so  until  their  extinction  in  1711 ;  and 
since  1648  the  purely  local  affairs  of  the  two 
Duchies,  or  at  least  of  such  part  of  them  as 

'  was  in  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
Were  managed  by  a  distinct  department, 
entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  apart  from  the 
affairs  of  Denmark  Proper.  In  1834  a  com- 
mon court  of  appeal  was  given  to  them. 

When  the  Germans  say,  therefore,  that 
a  political  union  has  existed  between  Slesvig 
and  Holstein  for  four  centuries,  the  tissertion 
scarcely  contains  even  the  smallest  possible 
infusion  of  truth.  There  has  never  been 
anything  that  could  be  called  a  definitive 
union  :  though,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has 
never  been  an  absolute,  permanent,  and  com- 
plete separation.  The  occasional  combina- 
tion, such  as  it  was,  was  fitful  and  desultory, 
and  depending  evidently  more  upon  the 
moment's  convenience  than  upon  any  defi- 
nite policy.  There  is  no  trace  of  ^ny  cus- 
tomary right  possessed  by  the  Duchies  of 
forming  one  political  whole.  This  is  suflS- 
ciently  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
Very  seldom  that  either  of  them  could  keep  its 
own  unity — let  alone  any  right  to  be  united, 
with  its  neighbour.  It  would  be  endless 
to  describe  the  various  combinations  into 
Ivhich  they  were  cut  and  carved  at  various 
periods  of  their,  history.  Sometimes  they 
were  under  two  princes,  sometimes  under 
three,  at  one  time  under  as  many  as  nine : 
sometimes  they  were  united  with  the  Danish 
Grown,  and  sometimes  they  were  separated 
from  it    Sometimes  one  of  them  was  united 

>  and  the  other  was  not :  or  bits  of  each  were 
nnited  to  it,  while  other  bits  were  severed 
from  it  Until  the  last  alienated  morsel 
relapsed  to  the  Danish  monarchy  in  1779, 
there  were  only  two  periods  in  the  course 
of  their  long  history  during  which  they  were 
united  under  one  prince.  One  of  these  peri- 
ods lasted  for  fifty-five  years,  the  other  lasted 
for  twenty-one  years ;  and  the  most  recent  of 
them%  was  more  than  three  centuries  ago. 
Since  then  they  have  never  been  combined 
independently  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark 
'  Proper.  Before  1779  they  were  not  (with 
those  two  exceptions)  ever  combined  at  all. 
Since  1779,  until  this  controversy  began 
they  were  under  the  absolute  government  of 
the  King  of  Denmark,  and  had  no  indepen- 
dent rights  at  all.    Anything  lees  like  *a 


union  of  four  hundred  years,  independently  of 
Denmark  Proper'*  cannot  well  be  con- 
ceived. 

If  the  history  of  actoal  practice  cannot  W 
made  to  yield  much  evidence  in  fovour  of 
this  indissoluble  anion  theory,  the  '  charters ' 
that  have  been  invoked  in  aid  are  a  still  more 
lamentable  failure.  This  part  of  the  Ger- 
man case  is  so  curiously  weak,  that  it  is 
often  difiScult  to  believe  that  any  man  hav- 
ing a  reputation  for  common  sense  to  lose 
should  have  seriously  advanced  it  There 
are  two  points  which  have  to  be  proved; 
1st,  that  the  two  Duchies  are  by  right  in- 
dependent of  Denmark ;  3nd]y,  that  they 
are  indissolublv  united  together.  In  be- 
half of  each  of  these  propositions  a  charter 
is  invoked — in  favour  of  the  first  the  *  Con- 
stitution '  of  King  Yaldemar,  and  in  favour  of 
the  second  the  *  Privileges'  of  King  Chris- 
tian I.  There  are  many  serious  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  discussing  King  Yaldemar's 
Constitution:  but  the  first  of  those  dif- 
ficulties is  as  conclusive  as  the  first  out  of 
the  twenty  that  prevented  the  Maire  of 
Ivry  from  delivering  the  keys  of  the  town 
to  Henri  Quatre.  The  King,  when  he  was 
informed  that  the  first  reason  was  that  there 
were  no  keys,  said  that  in  that  case  it  was 
unnecessary  to  go  into  the  other  nineteen: 
and  so  our  reader^  will  perhaps  spare  us  the 
necessity  for  stating  our  other  reasons  for  not 
discussing  Valdemar's  Constitution,  when  we 
inform  them  that  it  does  not  exist  There  is 
no  such  document  High  and  low,  in  town 
and  tower,  in  library  and  record-chest,  patrio- 
tic German  professors  have  hunted  for  it  with 
the  indefatigable  pertinacity  which  distin- 
guishes their  race ;  but  the  provoking  parch- 
ment will  not  be  discovered.  Well  then,  it 
may  be  asked,  how  did  any  one  contrive  to 
evolve  the  idea  of  its  existence  ?  The  an- 
swer to  this  reasonable  question  will  show  on 
what  a  microscopic  foundation  a  German 
Professor  can  erect  a  theory  of  towering  pro- 
portions. There  is  in  a  Holstein  convent  a 
certain  parchment,  without  date  of  place  or 
seal,  purporting  to  be  a  letter  written  in  June, 
1448,  by  a  certain  Count  of  Oldenburg,  who 
subsequently  was  elected  Kins  of  Denmark. 
In  this  letter,  written  apparenUy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  his  election  to  the  Crown, 
the  Count  4ays  that  he  has  been  shown  a 
number  of  old  documents,  one  of  which  con- 
tains a  Latin  passage  signed  by  King  Yalde- 
mar IIL  and  his  counoil,  and  dating  from 
A.D.  1326.  The  Latin  passage  runs  as  fol- 
lows: ^Item  Ducatus  Sunderjutia  regno  ei 
coroncB  non  unietur  nee  annectetur  ita  quod 
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wiKi  ft/  dominus  utriuigue.'^*  Upon  this 
foondatioo  rests  wbat  the  German  writers 
call  *The  Valdemarian  Constitution.'  It 
may  be  briefly  dismissed.  The  Valdemar 
who  sat  on  the  Panish  throne  in  1326  was  a 
boj  of  twelve  years  old  in  the  first  place : 
and  in  the  second  place,  he  was  a  usurper 
who  had  just  been  put  upon  it  by  an  adren- 
torons  ancle.  Four  years  later  he  was  driven 
oat  again,  and  the  rightful  sovereign  returned. 
King  Valdemar  therefore  was  not  exactly  the 
Irind  of  man— or  rather  boy — who  would 
have  authority  to  make  a  Constitution  that 
was  to  bind  the  Danish  monarchy  for  five 
eeoturies.  It  is  further  remarkable  that  no 
other  allusion  is  made  to  the  existence  of  this 
eorioos  promise,  even  in  the  state  papers  of 
the  time  in  which  the  mention  of  it  would 
most  naturally  find  a  place.  The  only  evi- 
dence of  it  IS  that,  more  than  a  hundred 
jean  later,  a  Count  of  Oldenburg,  in  a  letter 
whoae  gennineness  is  gravely  doubted,  makes 
a  statement  which  is  wholly  unattested  by 
an  J  other  person,  that  a  document  had  been 
ihown  to  him,  of  whose  authenticity  we 
have  no  proo^  purporting  to  record  that  the 
boj-oaarper  made  this  promise  at  the  very 
moment  of  his  usurpation.  Granting  this 
heap  of  assumptions,  what  does  the  promise 
leallj  nndertake  ?  It  undertakes — not  that 
Denmark  and  Slesvig  shall,  never  be  admi- 
aistratively  or  legislatively  united — but  that 
theifihall  never  be  ruled  by  the  same  king, 
b  other  words,  it  promises  that  an  arrange- 
ment which,  in  regard  to  parts  of  Slesvig, 
has  existed  for  four  hundred  years,  and  m 
regard  to  the  whole  of  it,  for  a  century  and 
a  hal(  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  and  has  never  been 
called  in  question  by  the  Slesvigers,  or  the 
Germans  themselves,  shall  never  take  effect 
Cog  Valdemar  comes  somewhat  late  into 
the  field.  And  to  a  document  such  as  this, 
iM>t  only  Grermans,  who  merely  want  a  rag  of 
vgrnneDt  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  their 
ambition,  but  even  ^Englishmen,  can  be  found 
to  appeal  as  to  an  ancient  and  valid  charter. 
8o  much  for  Slesvig's  'independence  of 
Denmark.'  The  other  point  in  support  of 
vhich  the  Germans  appealed  to  ancient  docu- 
iBents  was  '  the  indissoluble  union  of  the  two 
Duplies.'  Compared  to  the  Constitution  of 
Kine  Valdemar,  the  document  which  they 
inrcie  for  thia  second  purpose  is  almost 
fcipectable.  Bnt  though  it  lacks  the  ele- 
iDentB  of  absurdity*  which  belonged  to  the 
^  case,  its  real  value  is  scarcely  greater.  It 
oc'huits  of  a  passage  in  a  Charter  granted  by 

.*  *AUo  that  tbe  Doehy  of  South  Jotlafid  (Sles- 
jl)iUD  not  be  united  with  or  annexed  to  the 
^vwi  and  kiagdom,  in  aneh  a  manner  that  there 
■ban  be  one  lOTd  to  both.' 


King  Christian  L  in  the  year  a«d.  1460.  The 
passage  has  been  much  insisted  on  in  Ger- 
many, and  in  fact  has  been  converted  into  a 
kind  of  motto  for  the  •  sympathisers,'  who, 
after  the  iiashion  of  such  sentimentalists^ 
unite  gushing  emotions  with  very  practical 
views  upon  the  subject  of  territorial  ^acquisi- 
tion.   The  passage  is  as  follows  : 

^  That  the  lands  shall  remain  fi>r  ever  together 
undivided.'* 

Asenming  that  this  promise  meant  that 
Slesvig  and  Holstein  were  never  to  be  parted 
— for  every  step  in  the  vexed  question  haa 
been  made  a  battle  field — the  question  arises^ 
what  Christian  meant  by  *  never  parting' 
them.  We  can  discover,  this  in  some  degree 
from  the  rest  of  the  Charter  out  of  which  thia 
clause  is  taken.  It  did  not  mean  that  the 
two  Dncfaies  should  have  the  same  diet ;  for 
the  Charter  provides  one  diet  for  Holstein, 
and  another  for  Slesvig.  It  did  noi  mean  that 
they  were  to  have  the  same  tribunals  or  the 
same  laws :  for  the  Charter  provides  a  Jutish 
code  of  law  for  Slesvig,  and  a  German  code 
of  law  of  Holstein.    It  did  not  mean  that  they 


*  The  meaning  of  the  origbal  has  been  the  tub- 
jeet  of  much  eonteet.  The  words- in  the  Low  Ger- 
man of  the  period  are — '  Wylauen  dot  m  (/tM» 
9wich  to$a7nende  unaedelt*  The  two  last  words 
obviously  open  a  wide  field  for  controversy.  They 
may  mean  that  Slesvig  and  Holstein  riiall  always 
remain  together,  and  never  be  divided  from  eaeh 
other.  Or  they  may  mean  that  both  Sleevi^j  and 
Holstein  shall  remain  each  of  them  undivided; 
that  is  to  say,  that  they  shall  each  of  them  be  free 
from  those  ulterior  anbdivisions  which  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  were  so  common  and  so  grievous  a 
eorae.  This  laat  interpretation  is  rendmd  proba- 
ble by  the  £aot  that,  before  Christian's  time  (and 
indeed  after  it)^  the  Duchies  were  the  victims  of 
constant  subdivision.  The  same  view  is  also  corro- 
borated by  the  rest  of  the  clause  from  which  this 
isolated  passage  is  eztvaoted.    It  mns  thus :— * 

'These  lancb  albreaaid  we  promise  to  do  our  beat 
to  keep  in  good  peace,  and  that  they  shall  remain 
for  ever  t^ether  (or  both  of  them)  undivided. 
Therefore  shall  nobody  feud  upon  the  other,  but 
each  ahall  be  content  with  what  is  right  And  in 
order  that  such  peace  may  be  kept  so  much  the 
better,  we  shall  and  will  have  our  bailiffs  to  belong 
to  the  natives  of  such  lands,  and  eive  them  oar 
castles  and  fieft,  and  to  no  one  else." 

Keeping  the  peace,  therefore,  seems  to  hare  been 
the  otjeot  of  the  clause.  The  promise  not  to 
divide  Uie  lands  waa  merely  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
miae  to  prevent  internal  fenda.  It  is  obvious  that 
infinite  subdivision  would  endanger  the  peace,  and 
promote  disputes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  division 
from  each  other  of  the  two  landa  which  lie  on 
either  ahore  of  the  Ejder  would  not  in.  any  per- 
ceptible decree  tend  to  endao^r  the  peace,  it  ia 
probable,  therefore,^  that  Christian  was  referrinc 
not  to  the  separation  of  the  two  lands  from  each 
other,  bnt  to  the  internal  subdivision  of  each. 
The  diviaibility  of  fiefe— that  is  to  say,  of  sUtea— 
was  a  matter  upon  which  sobjecte  were  always 
very  sensitive,  aa  indeed  the  Germans  ought  to 
know  better  than  most  people.  i  ~ 
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were  to  bave  the  same  execntive  administra- 
tion: for  the  Charter  provides  that  Slesvig 
g&ould  be  administered  bv  a  Drost,  who  was 
to  be  a  Slesfviger,  and  Holstein  by  a  Marshal, 
who  was  to  ^  a  Holsteiner.  If  then  this 
Mndlssohible  union  guaranteed  by  ancient 
charters '  was  not  a  legislative,  nor  a  judicial, 
Ihor  an  adnainistrative  union — if  it  involved 
neither  a  comoioii  diet,  nor  common  law 
courts,  nor  a  common  government,  what  was 
iti  It  could  only  l^ve  been  a  <iynaatic 
union;  ior  nothing  else  remains.  Christian 
L  promised  only  that  he  would  retain  the  two 
Dadiie«  under  his  own  rule,  and  that  his  suc- 
cessors would  do  the  same.  Daring  the  three 
oentuncs  which  succeeded  its  promulgation 
tht  promise  was,  as  we  have  seen,  but  in- 
diffierently  kcHsl.  But  never,  since  the  day 
when  King  Christian  sig^d  it,  has  it  been 
botter  kept  than  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
The  kinffs  of  Denmark  since  1779  have  never 
diown  the  slightest  inclination  to  break  the 
dynastic  tie  which  binds  Slesvig  to  Holstein. 
If  the  suggestion  has  been  made,  it  has  not 
oome  from  them.  The  present  Federal  exe* 
cution  undoubtedly  tends  to  violate  the  under- 
taking '  that  the  lands  shall  remain  for  ever 
together  undivided  ; '  but  no  other  measure 
Aat  has  ever  been  taken  for  the  last  hundred 
years  can  be  charged  with  such  a  tendency. 
But  after  all,  an  argument  upon  a  charter 
of  King  CbristiaB  I.,  jn  1490,  which  has  been 
recognised  by  no  snbseqvent  legislation,  eac 
only  be  jnstSed  on  the  principle  of  arguing 
with  a  fool  according  to  his  folly.  No  one 
who  fecolleots  the  contrast  betw-een  what 
Bnrope  was  then  and  is  now,  can  be  blind  to 
the  absurdity  of  disinterring  an  obsolete  pro- 
clamation from  its  tomb  beneath  the  dust  of 
qenturics,  and  attempting  to  found  on  it  a 
reversal  of  everything  that  modern  legislation 
er  modem  diplomacy  has  sanctioned.  In  Eng- 
land, at  that  time,  the  last  of  the  Barons  was 
raising  and  pulling  down  thrones  at  his  plear 
sure;  ilie  English  King  still  lived  who  had 
worn  the  crown  of  France ;  France,  though 
then  free  at  last,  contained  neither  Brittany, 
nor  Picardy,  nor  Calais,  nor  Lorraine,  nor 
Burgundy,  nor  Provence ;  the  Moor  still  ruled 
in  Spain ;  Holland  was  stiil  a  fief  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire ;  and  the  Ruesian  Caars  had 
but  just  emerged  from  the  dominion  of  Uie 
successor  of  Genghis  Khan.  Since  that  time 
revolution  after  revolution  has  swept  oyer 
Ennope.  War  has  succeeded  upon  war;  boun^ 
daries,  institutions,  religions  have  been  changed 
in  almost  every  country  ;  old  landmarks  have 
been  twice  overthrown  by  desolating  wars; 
and  twice  Congresses  have  assembled  to  r&- 
eonstruet  the  map  of  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
and  to  grant  .a  new  title  to  its  rulers.  Den- 1 
mark  has, not  been  exempt  from  the  common  I 


law  of  change.  Its  bonndaries  haye  been 
repeatedly  remodelled ;  its  territory  has  been 
laid  waste  more  than  once  by  war;  its  reli- 
^on  has  been  revolutionised ;  its  institutions^ 
Its  laws,  and  the  arrangement  of  its  internal 
administration)  have  been  altered  again  and 
affain.  The  very  charter  of  Christian  I.,  on 
wnich  these  theorists  rely,  has  been  aban- 
doned in  all  its  most  essential  points.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  monarchy  shall  be  electiye: 
the  monarchy  is  and  has  long  been  heredi- 
tary. It  provides  that  the  Duchies  shall  be 
governed  by  one  set  of  officers :  they  have 
been  for  many  generations  governed  by  offi- 
cers of  a  totally  different  kind.  It  fixes  the 
places  at  which  the  Diets  shall  meet :  they 
have  not  met  there  for  centuries.  It  secures 
the  highest  position  in  the  administration  of 
each  Duchy  to  the  Bishop :  the  power  of  the 
bishops  has  utterly  passed  away.  It  provides 
that  none  but  Slesvigers  shall  hold  high  office 
in  Slesvig :  whereas,  until  the  last  fifteen  years, 
those  offices  were  generally  occupied  by  Hol- 
steiners  and  Germans  of  every  kind.  And 
yet  it  is  to  this  antiquated  and  forgotten  docu- 
ment, of  which  there  is  scarcely  a  provision 
which  later  usage  has  not  set  aside,  that  these 
theorists,  who  play  the  part  of  jackals  to 
German  ambition,  have  gone  to  find,  in  a 
garbled  extract  from  an  ambiguous  clause,  a 
justification  for  unprovoked  aggression,  and  a 
fair  cause  for  bringing  down  upon  Europe  a 
renewal  of  the  miseries  of  war. 

Difficulties  of  this  kind,  however,  were  a 
matter  of  small  importance  to  those  who 
wanted,  not  an  argument,  but  a  catch-word. 
It  was  easy  enough  to  talk  glibly  about  the 
Constitution  of  Valdemar,  as  if  such  a  docu- 
ment really  existed,  and  to  reiterate  the  scrap 
out  of  King  Christian's  'Privileges,'  as  though 
it  sanctioned  the  arrangements  for  which  toe 
Germans  were  pressing.  Undismayed  by  any 
flaws  in  their  case,  the  National  party  set  to 
work  to  agitate.  They  invented  a  Scfileswig- 
Holstein  nag,  and  composed  a  Schleswig- 
Holstein  song,  and  accumulated  a  Sehleswi^- 
Holstein  literature,  which,  if  it  has  utterly 
bewildered  the  understandings  of  foreigners, 
fiilly  answered  its  purpose  of  misleading  the 
mass  of  ordinary  German  readers.  The  pro- 
paganda of  anti  Danish  sentimehts  among  the 
German  population  in  Holstein  and  the 
southern  part  of  Slesvig  was  carried  on  with 
great  success. .  It  naturally  would  not  be  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  bring  about  this  result. 
The  Germans  flatter  theifaselves  that  they  are 
a  very  superior  people  to  the  Danes,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  language ;  and  the  j>oliticiu 
subordination,  which  was  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  numerical  inferiority,  waa  inevi- 
tably galUnff.  Their  feelinoi  were  omeh 
those  with  which  the  French  m  Canada  stiU 
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Ipok  upon  their  Biq^itk  ralert.  If  do  ezter- 
Bal  etwe  was  «t  hand  to  excite  it,  eneh  a 
feeling  BQight  lie  doimant  for  a  Tery  long 
time ;  bat  mniied  hj  an  onscnopalons  and  is- 
de&tigable  agitation,  it  was  eaaily  kindled 
into  a  flame.  With  each  nutterials  the  Na- 
tional party  worked  airay,  well  supported 
from  Germany,  and  scarcely  at  all  covnter- 
acted  by  the  easy-goinff  Prince  who  sat  on 
the  throne  of  Denmark,  nntU  the  eventful 
year  1848  arn?ed. 

The  courageous  student,  who  is  steering 
hia  way  painmlly  throuffh  the  intricacies  of 
this  qoestion,  may  well  breathe  a  siffb  of  re- 
lief when  this  important  landmark  hea?es  in 
sgbt.  It  is  a  half-way  house  at  which  he 
may  securely  rest,  and  lay  down  the  burden 
of  historical  &ct8,  which  he  has  been  forced 
hitherto  to  carry  along  with  him.  From  this 
point  the  controversy  assumes  a  totally  differ- 
ent shape.  Every  element  of  importance  in 
it  is  new ;  every  old  consideration,  which  up 
to  this  time  waa  essential,  becomes  compara- 
tively worthless.  From  this  time  forth  we 
shall  hear  nothing  more  of  ancient  charters 
and  imaginary  constitutions;  we  shall  lose 
sight  entirely  of  the  *  indissoluble  union.'  In- 
stead, we  shall  be  compelled  to  rummace  the 
less  attractive,  but  at  a)l  events  more  r^iable 
lore  of  modern  diplomacy.  Before  1848 
eyery  ai^ument  was  historical;  after  1848 
every  argument  is  diplomatic  The  only 
doenmeots  with  which  we  thnM  have  hence- 
fohh  to  do  are  despatches,  and  protocols,  and 
treaties.  It  is  only  a  revolution  whose  sharp 
edge  can  draw  this  deep  dividing  line  between 
the  old  and  the  new.  And  the  Danish 
Duchies,  like  the  greater  part  of  their  neigh- 
boors,  had  their  rovoklion  in  1848. 

In  the  first  month  of  that  finteful  ^ear,  be- 
fore the  revolution  at  Paris  had  given  the 
signal  of  disturbance  to  the  world,  the  King 
of  Denmark  died.  His  successor — the  King 
whose  recent  loss  we  have  such,good  cause  to 
lament — was  a  man  of  liberal  impulses,  and 
resolved  to  change  hia  despotic  rule  for  a 
more  constitationM  form  of  goyonment.  In 
order  to  give  his  subjects  a  voice  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  general  affaiis  of  the  countir, 
he  resolved  to  create  a  representative  body 
common  to  the  whole  kingdom.  The  pro- 
portions in  which  he  proposed  to  assign  the 
rights  of  election  to  mis  assembly  were  not 
only  foir,  but  citravsffantly  favourable,  to  the 
duchies  of  Slesvig  and  Holstein ;  for,  though 
the  duchies  only  contain  three  inhabitants  to 
every  five  contained  in  the  'kingdom,*  i. «., 
in  Denmark  proper,  the  King  proposed,  that 
the  Duchies  on  the  one  side,  and  the  kingdom 
•on  the  other,  should  return  an  equal  number 
of  members..  Any  one  who  had  nierely  the 
interests  of  the  Dochiea  at  heart  would  have  | 
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aocepted  the  pTopos|d  eagerly.  But,  of  course, 
it  did  not  suit  the  views  of  the  German  party. 
Its  ^eot  would  have  been  to  link  the^Duchies 
more  closely  still  to  the  crown  of  Denmark-*- 
to  extinguish  all  disaffection  in  Slesvig — and 
to  dash  for  ever  the  magnificent  dream  of  a 
German  fleet  ridinff  in  what  once  were  Dan- 
ish harbours.  Accordingly  they  proceeded 
without  delay  to  orgsnise  a  resistance.  If 
they  had  been  left  to  their  own  resources,  the 
resistance  would  probably  not  have  been 
either  very  formidable  or  very  prolonged. 
Unfortunately  at  this  particular  crisis  came 
the  Revolution  of  February.  Within  three 
weeks  from  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence 
that  Louis  Philippe  had  been  ignominiously 
driven  from  his  c^>ital,  all' Germany  was  inn 
flame.  In  Carlsruhe,  Munich,  Vienna,  Dres- 
den,  Berliuy  the  mob  had  risen  against  the 
Sovereigns,  and  the  Sovereigns  hM  pusiUi^ 
nimously  consented  to  do  whatever  they  were 
bid.  With  the  treachery  which  is  the  twin 
sister  of  cowardice,  most  of  them  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  revoking  in  security 
the  concessions  to  which  in  their  terror  ihwr 
had  sworn.  But  in  the  interval  of  their 
abasement  the  National  party  was  supreme ; 
and  both  kings  and  demagogues  had  ^aally 
cogent  reasons  for  desiring  to  foment  disturb- 
ances in  Denmark.  The  Kings  were  only 
too  glad  of  a  safe  vent  for  the  roiulness  of  their 
subjects ;  the  demagogues  burned  for  a  dianoe 
of  investing  the  B^volution  with  the  halo  of 
military  success. 

As  soon  as  the  leaders  in  Holstein  were 
well  assured  of  t^e  support  of  Germany,  they 
lost  no  time  in  acting.  A  large  and  tumultn- 
ous  meeting  was  assembled  at  Rendsbnrg,  fn 
which  a  series  of  requisitions  were  addressed 
to  the  King,  containinff  among  other  things  a 
demand  that  Slesvig  should  be  ceded  to  Ger- 
many ;  and  five  of  the  chief  agitators  were 
sent  off  to  Copenhagen  to  present  this  mo- 
dest petition  to  the  King.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  the  sumstion  waa  politely  but 
firmly  declined.  But  the  Holsteiners  were 
in  no  mood  to  wait  for  an  answer.  Three 
days  before  that  answer  arrived  they  pro- 
claimed a  Provisional  Government  at  Kiel ; 
and  a  few  hours  afterwards,  by  a  sudden  and 
bold  attack,  they  surprised  the  important  for^ 
tress  of  Bendsburg.  Four  days  later  a  Prus- 
sian army  set  out  to  march  to  their  Msistanct ; 
and  within  less  than  a  month  after  the  meet- 
ing at  RendsbuTg,  Slesvig  was  occupied  by 
upwards  of  20,000  German  troops.  Proceed- 
ings so  well  concerted  and  so  rapid  took  the 
Danes  entirely  by  surprise.  They  had  dream- 
ed of  no  danger,  and  had  made  no  prepara- 
tions against  attack.  Even  if  they  had  fore- 
seen it,  it  might  have  been  difllcuft  for  them 
to.  ward  off  successfully  what  was  in  effect  not 
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jR  rebellion  fn  HoltfCefn,  bat  an  IhvaBioii  on  the 
part  of  Germany.  The  rewili,  however,  of 
the  f  rat  onset  wa&  that  the  Daneb  were  dk- 
feated  with  great  loss  at  the  town  of  Slearig ; 
and  l^  the  beginning  of  May  they  were  forced 
to  evacuate  the  Diidiy  altogether.* 

"♦V^e  need  hardly  follow  the  viciwitodeB  6f 
the  war.  It  lasted  With  various  fbrtOne  and 
occasional  respHe  till  the  aattinin  of  1850. 
But  Prussia  *d  not  long  continue  to  purstfe 
the  rash  and  lawless  coarse  upon  which  she 
had  entered  under  the  dictation  of  the  rioters 
of  Berlin.  Menaces  from  St  Fetersbui^g 
fbrced  her  to  leave  her  insurgent  allies  m  the 
lurch,  and  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Den- 
mark before  they  had  been  six  weeks  io  the 
^eld ;  and  the  pressure  of  the  other  great 
Po>'ver8  compelled  her,  after  infinite  negotia- 
tion, to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Dahes  in 
June,  1850.  This  peace  hAd  but  one  condi- 
tion :  in  every  Other  respect  it  was  peace, 
pure  and  simple.  That  one  condition  Was, 
that  Denmart  should  invoke  the  German 
•Confederation  in  order  1X>  pacify  Holstein. 
This  promise  to  leave  Holstein  to  Germany 

*  The  Germans  have  devised  one  or  two  eurioas 
iheories  concerning  this  rebellion,  One  of  them  is 
that  adopted  by  Saron  Schleinitz,  that  there  was 
tn  reality  no  reoellidn  at  all.  but  that  the  Qermans 
'never  iffnored  or  even  ^eetioned  the  saored 
rights  of  weir  legitimate  Pnuee,  even  at  the  hei|^bt 
01  the  contest^  which  they  were  carrying  on  against 
his  Government  The  distinction  is  ingenious ;  but 
the  countrymen  of  Pym  and  Hampden  have  a 
Tight  to  eomplain  that  it  is  a  plaAiiarisoL  Another 
thM>ry  is  that  the  H^steiners  oniv  revetted  ia  or- 
der to  guard  a^inst  the  effects  of  a  *  Copenhagen 
xevolntioa/  whioh  had  deprived  the  king  of  his  &ee 
aeency.  The  '  Copenhagen  revolution*  was  a  very 
mild  aMr.  It  was  merely  a  petition  presented  by 
the  mutiidpal  bodv  of  Gopienhaigen  to  the  King  that 
he  wonld  ohai»ge  his  Ministeriw  The  prooe^inigs 
were  perfeetly  peaceable;  and  when  tae  petition- 
ers found  that  the  Ministers  had  already  resigned, 
they  dispereed  with6ut  tumult  The  Danes  indkf- 
iiantiy  deny  thit  it  was  a  revolution,  and  ette  m 
J  proof* the  fact  that  net  a  MDgle  pane  of  glass  was 
iNroken  on  the  occasion.  There  was  certainly 
.nothing  in  the  subsequent  demeanour  of  the  King 
to  iudicate  that  he  regretted  in  the  least  degree  the 
•change  of  Ministers  he  was  tiien  induced  to  make. 
But  the  meet  material  difieuHies  In  the  wirv  of  this 
^iMory  are  the  dlites.  The  dates  were  as  follows : 
The  meeting  at  Bendsbnrg,  demanding  that  Slesvlg 
should  be  ceded  to  Germany,  took  place  on  the 
18th  of  March.  The  news  of  the  change  of  Minis- 
try at  C<»>enhagen,  Which  took  place  on  the  21st, 
.did  not  Mieh  Holstein  till  the  Sard  of  Maroh.  On  the 
«ame  day  the  Proviaional  Government  was  declared 
at  Kiel  The  next  tnominff^  ^uite  early,  the  garri- 
aon  of  Rendsburg  were  surprised  and  overpowered 
by  Holsteiners  who  had  assembled  from  various 
parts  of  the  ccimtry ;  and  that  same  day  (the  S4th) 
the  King  of  Prassi%  at  Borlin,  wrote  to  the  Duke 
.  of  jlu^stenbui^  promisisff  military  support. 
8urely  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  all  these  various 
movements  were  caused  bv  nothing  else  than  the 
news  of  the  change  of  Ministry  at  (^penhageo. 


to  paciffr  ^as  the  atartnig-pbiiii  of  all  fcfame 
coinplioatioAa.  A*  far  as  (Blaarig  waa  eo«- 
cemedv  Denmark  had  done  this  easily  ior 
hehielf.  A  brilliant  ^tolrr  had  driven  thte 
rovolii^ionisila  out  of  it^  with  ibe  eiception  of 
a  small  comer  that  coaM  Only  be  attacked 
by  violating  the  frontier  of  Holstein.  Bdt 
the  pacification  of  Holstein,  which  Denmaik 
was  not  allowed  to  do  for  herself,  was  a  mnoh 
more  ierions  matter.  At  firsts  Denmaiic  ap- 
pealed to  Prussia,  which  (or  tliis  pnrpoae 
represented  the  Oonfedenition ;  bat  Prusaia, 
nnwiUing  to  consent,  aifd  afraid  to  reftiie, 
fought  (m  for  some  time  upon  Tariooa  pre- 
texts. At  last,  Anstria  interfered  on  acconnt 
of  this  and  other  natDers:  the  celebrated 
protocol  of  Ohn<tts  ^inm  signed ;  and,  under 
ita  prorisKHM,  order  wAs  at  kist  restored  fn 
Holatein  by  the  appearance  in  that  Ducfay  ef 
a  Prussian  and  Austrian  army,  in  February, 
1851.  But  these  powerful  allies,  having  onoe 
established  themselves  -  in  Holstein,  b«i«ved 
towards  the  Danes,  whom  they  came  to  aa- 
sTst,  much  in  the  sanae  spirit  in  which  their 
countrynton,  Hengist  and  Horsa,  are  said  to 
have  braved  to  Tortigem.  They  entirely 
declined  to  move  out  of  it  again,  except  for  a 
consideration.  They  had  come  professedly 
to  pacify  the  Duchy ;  but  their  idea  of  paci- 
fication apparently  included  the  retention  ef 
it  in  their  own  possession  until  they  had  ex- 
torted from  the  lawful  owner  some  conces- 
sion In  the  nature  of  aransom.  This  ranaom, 
in  the  present  case,  was  chiefiy  a  guarantee 
against  the  incorporation  of  Siesvigand  Dea- 
mark.  Such  a  demand,  pnt  *forward  as  a 
condition  of  doing  that  which  they  weiB 
bound  to  do  without  any  coasidoration  at  all, 
was  almost  as  gross  a  breach  of  pnblic  law  aa 
the  invasion  of  1848.  But  the  Great  Powers 
were  thoroughly  tired  of  the  question,  and 
Austria  and  Prussia  were  in  a  condition  to 
keep  Holstein  as  lonf  as  they  thons^ht  fit. 
Denmark  had,  therefore,  no  choice  Irat  to 
give  them  what  they  desired. 

It  was  a  (Prions  coincidence  that  Denmaric 
should  have  had  to  yield  to  tlie  reactionary 
and  despotic  Austria  of  1661,  some  part  at 
least  of  the  same  demands  that  bad  been 
made  by  the  revolntienists  of  1848.  The 
truth  was  that  Denmark  was  between  two 
fires.  Austria  had  no  taste  for  8chleswig. 
Holsteinism,  and  probably  abominated  tbe 
National  party  as  heartilv  as  Denniaik  ooold 
do.  But  she  cherished  foMV  of  a  totally  dif. 
ferent  character.  8lie  looked  upon  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  dertnan  nationality  ii  Slesvig  with 
much  philosophy :  but  the  constitutiott  of  the 
legislative  body  in  Denmark  excited  her 
li^iest  apprefaeufiotts.  The  King  of  Dea- 
mark  had  gmnted  to  kis  Danish  subjeota  « 
Tery  liberal  oonititatkiiH-'n^er  more  libentl 
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w«  in  BM^avd  doald  h»  indiped  to 
«ppm?e:  bat,  Eatui^  gMnted  it  kmolf^  he 
resolved  to  stand  by  it  honestly.  It  was  this 
«GtifitHatioiT  that  made  Anetria  nervons  tkpon 
the  snbject  of  the  incorporation  of  Slesvig. 
She  was  not  sentimental  npon  the  snbject  of 
the  domination  pf  a  Danish  over  a  German 
Bationality.  Bi^t  she  knew  that  if  Sle^yig 
and  Denmark  were  incorporated,  filesvig 
moat  receive  the  institutions  of  Denmark; 
and  consequently  there  would  be  a  German 
community,  as  free  as  England,  livipg  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Eyder.  Terrified  at  the 
prospect  of  an  active  Liberal  propaganda, 
composed  of  exiles  from  every  German  State, 
coitepiring,  printing,  haranguing,  actually 
withiD  earshot  of  Sermany,  she  resolved  to 
sip  that  daoger  in  the  bud :  and  it  was  inti- 
nated  to  Detmaark  that  a  giiM^ntee  againsi 
the  ineorporatioti  of  Stesvig  aiust  be  a  cendi- 
tion  precedent  to  the  restoration  of  Holstein. 
Thas  DenmarVs  very  virtues  were  turned 
against  her.  Her  freedom  was  no  merit  in 
ih^  <;yes  of  the  democracy  when  the  demo- 
cracy was  dominant  4  for  free  institutions  ar^ 
counted  as  dirt  beneath  their  feet  by  a  demo* 
cracy  that  is  bent  oi  conquest.  Bat  that 
freedom  was  a  deadly  offence  in  the  eyes  of 
de^K>tism,  when  the  democracy  had  run  its 
appointed  course,  and  the  reabtion  had  set 
in. 

At  the  same  time,  as  a  kind  of  ple<%e  that 
she  had  no  territorial  acquisitions  in  view, 
Aoatria  offsred^  if  Denmark  wovld  give  the 
required  gnarantees,  to  join  the  Great  Powers 
in  settling  beyond  all  possibility  of  cavil  a 
question  of  succession  to  the  Danish  throne, 
which  was  even  then  looming  in  the  distance, 
and  which  threatened  to  be  dangerous. 
Thus  pressed  by  pesent  necessity,  and  tempt- 
ed by  the  hope  of  a  soHd  compensation, 
Denmark,  after  making  many  inelffbetnal 
efforts  to  escape,  prepared  to  yield.  Her 
statesmen  had  cherished  the  hope  that  the 
ikvotirable  opporttmi^  might  be  used  for 
cutting  the  knot  Of  aR  future  difficuTties,  and 
femoving  a  sore  temptation  from  before  the 
eyes  of  her  ambitio|t»  neighbour.  If  one  ho- 
mogeneous Danish  kingdt>ra  could  have  been 
eoistnicted  nflrib  of  the  Byder,  all  pnstepce 
fer  the  interference  of  Germany  m  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  the  Danish  knonarchy  would 
have  been  reiiioved.  But  that  Wfl»  not  to 
be.  No  aid  was  at  hand:  England  was 
weary,  and  Russia  adverse :  Austria  and 
Priisai^  were  pbduratet  and  the  chance  of 
procnriw  for  thciDani^  euccession  the  gua* 
matee  ef  a  European  treaty  was .»  set-off  not 
to  he  despised;  There  was  no  help  (or  it 
The  weak  most  yield.  At  last,  therefore,  the 
I^anisb  >fjmster  for  Foreign  ^^airs.  betook 
(^Dself  to  tl;^  coDOftqsi^qQ  >  of   d^spatchesi 


'  wftioh^ere  to^  satisfy  the  demands  of  Aps^rH^ 
and  l^ru^qia*  A  correspondence  foIloAved,  it^^ 
which  the  scheme  of  government  which  thft; 
King  of  Denmark  h^  consented  to  adopts 
was  dearly  i^^Iained ;  and  af  soon  as  they 
w^re  satii^^  upon  this  head,  the  Austria^, 
an4  Prussian  Governments  restored  ^olstpi);). 
'  to  tb^  King.  They  even  went  a  st^p  furUier, 
and  /|igned  the  t^ty  of  London,  trnde^ 
which  ^e  Danish  succession  was  regulated 
aocordinff  to  a  scheme  nnanippnsly  approved 
by  the  Nprthern  and  Western  Powers. 

Now  it  is  upon  this  correspondence  that, 
the  reader  who  wishes  to  annWstf^d  thc/ 
Schle§wig-Holstein  question  in  its  preset^, 
phase  must  &x  his  attention.  It  is  the  pivot 
on  wl^iph  the  whole  controversy  Umiis.  4m 
it  are  contained,  if  fmywhere,  the  pledges  oi;i, 
the  part  of  Denm^^  the  ful^ln^ent  of  whicl^ 
all  Geroiany  alleges  to  be  a  condition  prece^ 
dent  to  the  perfor^iance  of  the  Treaty  of. 
Lopdon.  For  what  reason  it  was  resolved  Uf 
take  these  engi)^en;:tents  in  the  vague  languaj^ 
of  a  despatch,  instead  of  in  a  fornaal  treaty,, 
it  is  not  Qow  necessary  to  discus  The  V^ 
suit  has  been  an  infinite  additiop  jljo  the  per- 
plexity  of  the  dispute.  It  requires  no  littlf^ 
labpfir  to  ascerU^n  y^kp^  it  wa^s  that  Denmark 
re41y  promised,  an^  ^^bat  it  is  pn  yrhic^i  ^p 
Geman  Powers. h^ve  noif  a  right  to  Vi^^ink 
Bui  still  a^  it  is  to  this  oorresppnd.ence  th^t 
thejT  ^pp^al  to  justify  tjb^  foi:  dishonouripg 
the  sigqi^es  iji'hicb  they  |L$xe(;)  to  the^ 
Treaty  .of  Lgpc^on,  it  is  n^offt^j  .fqir  thom^ 
who  would  master  the  inti^jlcapic^ofth^  qpc^* 
tion  to  consider  the  su^cces^ive  4esp^tckQi 
somewhat  in  detail* 

Jfortppi^ly  thei;e  ymr^  oidy  Jhxee  ^^ 
spatcJ^es  with  which  it  is  neceaaajy  to  ooi^ce^qL 
ourselves,  and  only  one  of  the^  is  of  primary 
importance.  The  first  deiq^^h  i^  09e  ifronf^. 
M.  Bluhj^e,  Minister  of  Denmark  to  A-Qfl^na^ 
exp^inijig  the  intentions  of  the  King  in  re^ 

Sect  to  the  Goveimnent  both  of  Slesvig  and. 
olstein.    The  next  is  a  reply  from    th^. 
Prince  Schwartsenbera,  Austrian  Minister, 
setting  forth    at  lengUi  the  interpretation 
which  iiis  Court,  in  behalf  of  Ger^^my,  pUce^  r 
upon  the  Danish  explanations.    The  third  is 
a  x^y  from  Dei^nark  accepting  ^is  inter- 
pretati^^  without  deo^ur.    The  dat<Bs  of  the 
three  despatches  are  respectively,  Decenxber 
6,  1^51 ;  December  26,  1861 ;  J^quary  29, . 
1«52. 

The    de^tch   of  the  Danislfi   >(inist^. 
Bluhme  commences  with  a  vigorous  protesl. 
against  the  curious  interpretation  affixed  by 
the   Austrians  to  the  word    'pacification. 
Then  it  proceeds  to  state  !n  detail  what  the 
King's  intentions  are  with  respect  to  the  fh- 
ture  government  of  his  kingdom^    He  is 
willing  tp  re^ew,  the^declaratipn  already  ma(]4c 
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br  bit  father,  and  also  hj  KmtXt,  thitt  he 
im\  iictt  incorporate  Slesvig  with  Denmark, 
and  will  take  no  step  that  has  that  end  in 
tiew.*  He  also  consents  to  maintahi  cer- 
taitt  soda!  ties  between  the  nobilitj  of  Sles- 
Vig  and '  Holstein,  consisting  principally  in 
abme  ftcilities  for  borrowing  each  othei'a 
money,  and  the  privilege  of  tnntnal  admit- 
tance to  certain' conventual  institutions  main- 
tinned  in  each  dnchj.  At  the  same  time  he 
distinctly  states  that  he  *  definitive^  rejects 
the  so-called  Schleswiff-Holsteinism ' ;  and 
tiiat  he  will  not  renew  the  tribunals  of  appeal 
#hich  the  Duchies  had  enjoyed  in  common, 
or  the  administrative  system  under  which  the 
local  Government  of  the  two  Duchies  was 
oihried  on  by  the  same  set  of  superior  ofS- 
cSals.  This  community  of  tribunals  and  of 
Mitii^rs  had  been  accorded  to  the  two 
Duchies  principally  since  1884 ;  but  it  had 
been  made  the  pretext  of  rebellion,  and  there- 
fore it  could  not  be  revived.  The  King  fur- 
dker  intimates  his  intention  of  introoucing 
representative  institutions  for  the  Danish 
monarchy  as  a  whole,  and  he  proposes  to  do 
this  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Assemblies 
of  the  various  Duchies. 

If.  Bluhme*iB  despatch  of  course  occupies  a 
very  much  greater  space  than  we  have  been 
able  to  give  to  it  ^  but  we  have  abstracted  the 
substance  of  all  the  portions  that  are  material 
tb  the  present  controversy.  Prince  Schwart- 
lenberg,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Austrian  Government,  replied  to  it  on  the 
26di  of  December,  1851.  This  Austrian 
re|^  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  Treaty 
of  liondon,  the  most  important  paper  in  the 
wh6le  controversy ;  for  it  contains,  m  fiict,  the 
celebrated  contract  of  1851-52.  It  was  ac- 
ceded to  by  Prussia,  the  other  commissary 
of  the  Confederation ;  it  was  sanctioned  by 
the  Diet,  and  therefore  it  is  conclusive  against 
Germany  :  it  was  fotmallv  accepted  by  Den- 
mark; and  it  states  in  detail  not* only  the 
meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  promises  of 
Denman:,  but  also  their  binding  character  as 
a  diplomatic  instrument « It  wflfbe  necessary, 
therefore,  to  extract  the  more  important  pas- 
sages at  length.  First,  we  will  range  the  two 
passages  in  which  Austria  distin^tiy  declares 
that  she  regards  the  Danish  declaration  of 
intentions  in  the  light  of  an  international  cov- 
enant, and  that  she  vtiH  only^'evacuate  HoW 
stein,  and  sign  the  Treaty  of  London,  in  con- 
sideration oftiiat  declaration, when  riie learns 
that  Denmark  attributes  to  it  the  same  bind- 
iog  character: — 

*  From  onr  eariier  oommuaications  your  Ex- 
^llenoy  is  folly  aoaoainted  with  the  points  of 
visw  Arom  which  m  general  we  regard  these 
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therefon  he  puspared  to  learn,  thac^  to  hmkm 
the  tminatioD  of  Ihk  affinir,  we  ara  qaitareadf 
to  e«p9e«s  our  opinloiM  upon  tha  views  of  hia 

Mi^Jesty  the  Kin^^  which  are  now  commuoicated 
to  oi,  bat  that  we,  on  our  nde,  can  only  do  thia 
upon  the  supposition  that  we  have  heibre  our 
eyes  a  declaration  wblofa  is  looked  upon  by  its 
author  as  binding,  tmd  whoae  aoeompnshment  it 
therefore  teciired.^       . 

'  This  passage  is  plain  enough ;  but  thereia 
another  t6wards  the  end  of  the  despatch 
which  is  more  distinct  still : — 

^If,  now,  the  Danish  Government  should  bo 
indined  to  adoept  as  thdr  own,  that  oonoeption 
of  its  programme  which  we  have  set  forth  In 
this  despatoh  and  the  adnex  to  ft—if  they  would,, 
at  the  same  thi^  seetire  to  us,  hi  the  binding 
form  of  a  dedaratioa  made  by  the  eommsM 
of  his  mi^ty  the  King,  the  nal  azeootion  of  thm 
intentions  whi^  they  hiive  only  as  yet  offioiaUj 
made  knowtn  to  as  as  a  posslUe  eveatoality — 
and  if  they  would  take  their  aieasures  accord* 
ingly,  so  far  as  the  opportunity  at  present 
exists — then  we  might  securely  count  upon  an 
early  and  Mendly  termination  of  the  diflerenoea 
which  have  hitherto  arisen  between  the  rariona 
parts  of  the  Danish  monarohy,  as  wall  aa  be* 
tween  It  and  the  Qetmaa^  OonJederatioo.  W*^ 
woiUd  give  back  the  Andate  und^r  which, 
in  common  with  Prussia,  we  represent  the  Qtt^ 
man  Oonfede^tion  in  this  a&lr,  and  at  the 
same  time  evacuate  Holstein,  and  re-establish  the 
fall  power  oi  the  sovereign  iii  that  dudiy; 
we  would  answer  hi  the  Diet  for  the  union  thus 
effidcted ;  and  at  tho  same  thise  wo  woaM  hold 
the  new  intoraal  fonodatien  for  the  ooDnesioaoC 
the  eombined  lands  oader  one  ruler  lo  bava  pro- 
ipressed  sufficientiy  to  aDow  m  to  take  nart  in  a» 
international  guarantee  of  the  integrity  of  the 
monarchy  by  the  recognition  of  a  common  suo* 
cession.' 

It  is  evident  that  if  Denmark  accej>tad  tln» 
interpretation  of  her  intentions,  and  if,  in  con- 
sequence  of  that  acceptance,  Austria  did 
evacuate  Holstein,  and  did  sign  the  Treaty  of 
London*  aa  engagement  waa  contracted  by 
Denmark  towimia  Austria  as  distbctiy  aa 
words  could  contract  it  Denmark  did  ac* 
cept  the  Austrian  interpretation.  The  fol* 
lowing  are  the  words  of  M.  Bkhme,  in  a  de- 
spatoh dated  January  29, 1852 1^ 

'  Under  these  eircumstanees  it  Is  wttfa  peeuHar 
satisfsotioa  that,  in  pursuance  of  aotiMHtr  givan 
me  by  the  Kingt  I  hereby  make  the  follewilig^ 
declaration:  *^Tbat  the  King,  our  most  gmcioaa 
Lord,  recogniaes  as  in  agveement  with  ma  ownu 
the  interpretation  of  the  Intention  oommunipatea 
on  his  behalf  to  the  Courts  of  ^Vienna  and  Ber- 
lin, which  is  contained  in  the  d^etch  of  tha 
Austrian  Qsbinet  of  December  26, 1651,  and  In 
the  Annex  to  the  same^^wtih  In  ^eimlt  and! 
especially  that  part  of  it  which  Esferato  theaDi»» 
Ineorporatioo  of  Slesvig  wto  the  kingdoaou''  * 

It  folloifs,  therefore,  beyond  all  queatioi^ 
that  Dukmark  did  covenant^  in  ISoKS,  tor 
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Wn  die  pragnminM  trfdoaattie  policy  drawn 
oct  for  her  in  the  Austnan  despatch.  It  has 
been  BeeesBttry  te  tnake  good  this  point, 
became  some  zealons  Danes,  acting  on  the 
principle  Uiat  joa  ehonld  never  admit  any- 
thing have  called  these  stiotilations  into 
question.  So  far  is  plain  enough.  Bat  when 
we  come  to  inquire  what  these  stipnlations 
are^  we  shall  not  find  onr  path  so  clear.  The 
fsgoe  language  of  a  conrteonsly-worded  de- 
^Mtch  is  a  bad  vehide  for  positive  engage- 
ments; and  the  consequence  of  the  form 
adopted  is,  that  this  informal  contract  be- 
tween Denmark  and  Germany  possesses  a 
double  quantity  of  the  haziness  which  is  apt 
to  attacn  to  all  international  ajgreements. 
However,  this  Austrian  despatch  is  the  only 
source  from  which  any  light  can  be  obtained 
npoc  the  subject ;  and  therefore  to  the  Aus- 
trian deqpatca  we  must  return. 

Hiere  is  one  point  and  only  one  point,  in 
these  stipulations  which  has  since  become  of 
iateroational  importance.  It  is  the  promise, 
so  constantly  repeated,  not  to  incorporate 
Slesvig.  Closely  connected  with  this  promise 
are  die  stipulations  which  relate  to  the  nature 
of  the  united  constitq^on  which  was  contem- 
plated, and  the  undertaking  that  the  various 
parts  of  the  country  should  be  treated  equally. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  most  material 
paaaages:— 

*  The  Imperial  Court  leama  with  satisfaction 
the  resolution  of  H.  M.  the  King  of  Denmark  to 
levivs  not  only  in  the  Duchy  of  Sohleswig  but  in 
that  of  Holetein,  the  Institution  of  Provincial 
SstateL  which  sdll  legally  exists :  and  when  H. 
M.  at  toe  same  time  anoouoees  bis  intention  of 
introdnoing  an  0rifmni6  and  k(mwg$ne(m$  «m^ 
^f^MUion&l  edwnemoA  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
coantrj  into  one  united  monarchy  (in  alawfciland 
eoDstatutional  manner,  and  therefore  after  con- 
loltation  with  the  provincial  Estates  of  tb^  said 
Doehlea,  and  so  fSir  as  concerns  the  kingdom  of 
Demnanr,  by  negotiations  with  the  Bdchstag, 
sod  in  respect  to  Laienbui^  wUh  the  ooK^pera-; 
tioQ  ^  the  Rittersehaft  and  Landschaft),  the 
Imperial  Court  can  only  recognise  this  intention 
Hi  the  King  as  being  directed  to  the  ful61ment  of 
a  duty  that  cannot  be  declined.    •    •    . 

*  H.  M.  The  Emperor  expresses  his  confident 
eipsctaliop,  that  the  King,  both  In  the  future 
ofganiaation  of  the  mooar&y,  and  m*  the  pro- 
viieoal  ocndnet  of  affiiirs,  will  know  how^  with 
aqoal  solieitttde  for  all,  to  preserve,  by  appro- 
priate «rraiig6iiieDta»  to  all  the  tarlous  parts  of 
th«  cooiitiy,  the  portion  which  beUmgs  to  them' 
^mev^^rt  qfawhols^  invhieh  no  part  i*  mb- 
ariinated  to  wnother.    .... 

'The  maintenance  of  independent  (selbstan- 
dig)  wngtUutional  adminiitratiM  inetUutioni  in 
Hm  various  parts  of  the  country,  without  pr^u- 
diee  to  the  combined  government  of  their  com- 
awQ  ai&irs  at  the  centra  is,  in  our  belief,  an 
iadiapeoaable  obndition  of  the  establishment  of 
AalAtcmal^nnqoilUty  of  the  jajanarql]^/ 


Tliere  are  a  iSaw  words  (tl^y  are  italicised) 
in  tbe^e  paragraphs  wl|ich  were  probably  little 
weighed  at  the  time  when  they  were  writtei^ 
but  upon  which  a  gloomy  pile  of  controversy 
and  recrimination  has  been  subseqijently 
raised.  What  is  signified  by  the  promise  to 
preserve  to  the  various  parts  of  the  country 
m  the  construction  of  a  common  constittttio||, 
the  position  which  belongs  to  them  *  as  mem- 
l)ers  of  a  whole,  iti  whtch  no  part  is  subor- 
dinated to  any  other*?  In  other  word^  ib 
electing  a  common  parliament,  how  many 
members  is  each  part  of  the  country  to  have, 
so  as  not  to  be '  subordinated^  (unterpeordni^) 
to  any  other  f  Most  people,  who  think  of  the 
examples  of  Austria,  Italy,  Germany  herself, 
would  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  number  of 
members  should  be  distributed  chiefly  with 
reference  to  population.  Such  a  constitution 
would  best  correspond  to  the  phrase  '  an  or- 
ganic and  homogeneous  connectio^a  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  countrv  into  one  united  whole.' 
As,  however,  we  wall  have  occasion  to  see 
forther  on,  Prus&ian  ministers,  Members  of 
the  Holstein  Assembly,  nay,  Committees  of 
the  Diet  itself,  were  found  to  maintain  the 
startling  doctrine,  that  the  promise  woulii 
only  be  satisfied  when  each  of  the  Duchies, 
even  little  LaiQenbui^,  should  have  as  mamr 
members  in  the  common  Pariiament  as  all 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  It  is  enough,  for  the 
present,  to  sajP  that  there  i^  no  hint  of  sudh 
an  idea  in  these  despatches. 

The  great  point,  upon  which  the  ip- 
snatches  on  both  sides  are  Very  emphatic,  is, 
that  Slesvig  shall  not  be  incorporated  with 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  As  a  set-o^  the 
German  powers  were  willing  to  concede  that 
the  ^litical  separation  ^tween  the  two 
Duchies  should  be  marked  as  strongly  as  the 
King  pleased.  It  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  time  at  which  this  correspon- 
dence was  conducted  was  the  very  flood-time 
of  the  reaction ;  and  that  therefore  the  obiects 
of  Germany  differed  diametrically  fh>m  those 
which  it  had  sought  three  years  before,  or 
which  it  is  seeking  now.  The  imposture  of 
Schleswig-Holsteinism,  the  dream  of  a  great 
Teutonic  republic,  tlie  wild  nationality  frenzy, 
were  for  enough  then  from  the  thoughts  of 
German  rulers.  Their  only  eare  was  to  keep 
the.  oltra-I^bc^  institutions  of  Denmark  at  a 
safe  distance  frdm  the  German  frontier. 
Therefore  they  were  aealons  in  redsting  the 
incorporation  of  Slesvig  with  Denmark ;  but 
they  were  wholly  indifferent  to  the  separation 
of  Slesvig  from  Holstein.  It  is  necessary  to 
rememb^  this,  in  order  to  understand  why 
the  Austrians  in  this  degpatdh  are  so  anxious 
that  the  constitution  of  Denmark  should  not 
be  introduced  into  Slesvig,  and  why  they 
consent  so  readily  that  the  whole  Schleswig- 
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Bolst^D  tbeorj  and  die  iDdifisoltible  ntiioni 

Siaraiiteed  by  King  Chrfetian's  '  Privileges' 
ould  be  put  aside  as  diplomatic  lomber.  The 
following  are  the  passages  which  gnarantee 
tipon  the  one  sidb  the  non-incor|)oratioin  of 
Slesvig,  ajid  sanction  on  the  other  the  p^N 
ioianent  separation  of  Slesvig  and  Uol- 
'Item  :— 

^  In  the  deckratiDn  of  His  Mnjesty  the  Xing 
^©f  Denmark  that  neitfaer  aball  any  incorporation 
of  tbe  Duchj  into  the  kiogdoin  take  pT^ce,  nior 
itny  st43ps  be  taken  bfl?irig  tU&i  for  their  aim, the 
Imperml  Cuurt  sees  with  satis  ruction  anew  con- 
Ermiitioii  of  tlia  proiuJB©  which  was  gfTsn  by 

•  the  lala  King  Obiistian  YIH.  to  his  sntjeots, 
.  iad  lifterwaids  renewed  by  the  fvresent  sever 

xeign  after  the  tveaty  of  the  8nd  Jc^lj,  1850,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  fonrth  Article  of  that 
treaty,  was  oomronnicated  to  tbe  Germanic  Oon- 
federation  as  a  resplation  taken  by  the  King  for 
the  pacification  of  the  country.  When,  on  the 
other  han^^His  Majesty  of  Denmark  considers 
■thoiie  otSier  declarations  which  were  spontane- 
onsly  made  in  the  Diet  by  hisiHredeeessor  On  the 

•  throne  npon  the  Tth  of  Septeipber,  1846,  and 
which  were  acknowledged  b v  it  to  be  satiafao- 
tory  by  tbe  resolution  of  tne  17th  September 
(according  to  which  King  Christian  YlII.  en- 
tertained   no    intention   of    introducing    any 

'  change  in  the  relations  which  then  united  the 
Duoby  of  Holstein  to  tbe  Do^^  of  fichles- 
wig)  no  longer  in  all  points  suitable  to  the 
pesent  condition  bf  affairs,  and  in  particalar 
has  convinced  himself  that  the  oonnezion  in  re- 
spect to  Adminisft-ationy  and  Oourts  of  Appeal, 
which  has  existed  between  the  two  Duel  ties 
chiefly  since  1884^  but  which  is  now  actually 

•  abolished  in  consequence  of  recent  events,  must 
be  abolished  also  for  the  fbture.  The  Imperial 
Oourt  upon  its  side  iadmits  thatthe  said  declara- 
UoDs  of  September  7,  1848,  presupposed  the 
then  eiiating  con^Ulons  of  the  Danish  monarchy, 
and  tlid  uoi  bvoWe  the  legal  result  of  making 
depaiHlent  upon  the  oon^ent  of  the  Confedera- 
tion the  re^futions  wbicb.  under  changed  cir- 
eauL'^taQcc^  in  porsnaoce  of  his  Sovereigo  rights, 
Uie  King  might  tuke^  antj  which' do  not  affect 
Uie  legal  conipebeiiee  of  the  Confederation.  The 
ImpeHjil  CL>art  will  therefore  not  object  npon  Its 
own  behalf  to  the  abolition  of  the  before  men- 

•  tinned  oonnexion,  and  will  use  its  influence,  that 
this  measure  should  not  be  objected  to  by  the 
Diet.' 

Thus  the  great  Schleswig^Bolstein  fiction, 

which  learned  men  had  laboured  for  so  nyany 

yeai^  to  build  up,  was  formally  exploded.    It 

.is  evident  that  whoever  else  believed  in  the 

Charter  of  King  Christian,  the  Austrian  Mi- 

nkter  who  Composed  the  despatch  did  not, 

nor  the  other  German  Governments  who,  in 

Diet  assembled,  confirmed  it    But  there  was 

'  another  point  upon  which  Anstria  and  Ger- 

.  many  looked  with  a  great  deal  more  iiiterdst 

at  that  time  :<-*> 

*  As  His  Kajesty  the  Emperor  ^ncerely  de- 
sires to  see  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Da-' 


nish  monarchy  esMttiihed  as  idoti  as  posslbls  by 
a  definitive  oi^iiizatioii  adbptcU  to  its  needs,  fc» 
allbws  himself  confidently  to  hope  that  the  Da* 
nish  Government,  in  their  efforts  towards  thia 
impor^mt  end,  will  perhaps  not  give  an  exola- 
81  ve  preference  to  those  institutions  which  have 
been  bestowed  npon  the  kingdohi  of  Denmark 
Proper  in  recent  years,  but  that  they  will  keep 
before  their  eyesi^  as  their  sole  sure  guide,  tbe 
permanent  relations  of  the  oolleotive  monarchy^ 
a<id  the  ohjeot  of  streagtbening  in^mally  its 
union  into  a  whole.  (Mas  at  sots  vfwn  M$ 
|Knn^,  His  Majesty  will  not  delay^  in  oonjonction 
with  other  fritaidly  powers  to  exert  him-elf  to 
secure  that  onion  by  an  international  goarantea 
of  a  common  snccesuoh.* 

This  is  a  curious  paragraph,  for  more  reasons 
thrfh  one.  It  is  common  fbr  German  advo- 
cates to  represent  th^  the  Treaty  Of  London 
was  signed  by  the  German  Powers  in  consi- 
deration of  Denmark^s  promises  not  to  incor- 
porate Slesvig  with  the  Kingdom.  They  find 
it,  in  these  more  liberal  days,  convenient  to 
ibrget  the  plain  wording  of  the  despatch. 
The  consideration  is  here  categorically  stated* 
Anstria  promises  to  sign  the  Treaty  as  soon 
as  she  is  at  ease  npon  one  particular  point ; 
and  that  point  is,  that -Denmark  should  re- 
frain (as  sne  has  done]  from  introducing  int<> 
the  whole  monarchy  the  ultra- Liberal  institu- 
tions which  had  been  recently  granted  to 
Denmark  Proper,  The  other  curious  feature 
in  this  paragraph  is,  that  the  treaty  which 
the  Emperor  undertakes  to  sign  is  a  treaty, 
not  of  mere  recognition,  but  of  guarantee 
( Verbur^unff),  The  Emperor,  and  throuffh 
him  all  Germany,  for  Germany  sanctioned  we 
despatch,  ple^e  themselves  to  gtmraniet  the 
succession  of  Prince  Christian  of  Glttcksbarg; 
In  other  words,  Germany  hereby  nromisea^ 
not  only  to  acknowledge  Prince  Christianas 
title,  but  to  maintain  it  against  all  the  world. 
Does  any  Austrian  or  German  statesman  ever 
perchance  take  up  this  not  very  ancient  do- 
can^entl  And  can  the  most  hardened  diplo> 
matist  aikiong  them  repress  a  blush  of  shame 
for  his  country  when  he  reads  over  again  thia 
pledge  so  solemnly,  so  recently  made,  and  so 
shamelessly  forsworn ! 

Such  were  the  essential  points  of  the  cele- 
brated stipulations  of  1851-52,  A  constitu- 
tion for  the  whole  monarchy,  passed  ia  a 
constitutional  and  lawful  manner,  and  dealing 
equally  with  the  various  parts  of  the  connttj 
— no  incorporation  of  Slesvig,  no  re-union  of 
Slesvig  and  Holstein,  and  an  abstinence  fH 
tbe  reocganisation  of  the  ndonarchy  from  an 
*  exclusive  preference  *  for  the  existing  insti- 
tutions of  Denmark — those  were  tho  main 
engagements  contracted  [>  between  the  two 
nations  ia  the  correspondence  of  those  yeanw 
We  must  now  briefly  follow  the  fate  of  theaa 
provisions  dvring  the  ensuing  period,  and  ie* 
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:  ft  weapop,  fcaegod  a)ftd  flhir|ic«ed  by  de- 
ie  aovaroigotfv  ^M  akilfuUy  w)elde<j  by  the 
Democratic  party  for  the  gratification  of  that 
kwleoB  last  of  tcmtorjr^  which  is  thaope 
gittat  point  apoQ  wludi  dospotisoM  ^  daiiM>r 
waciea  agree. 

The  Danish  Government  set  to  irorl^  iu 
good  eamost  to  eetabliah  a  moderate  oonati- 
tBtional  Bystom  for  the  whole  monarchy. 
They  isiagified  anch  a  meaiope,  if  oarffied. 
out  with  fiurneM  and  equity^  would  be  the 
trveat  pledge  that  they  coald  give  of  their  ip- 
iHrtioD  to  fulfil  loyally  the  agre6lll^ats  of 
1861-^d.  But  tbey  very , soon  found  that  this 
was  very  far  from  beiig  the  intention  of  tibieir 
lale  aotagonisis.  In  18^,  before  ih$  new 
anaBgementa  had  been  elaborated,  the  Hol- 
iteiii  Estates,  acting  under  German  guidance, 
^ted  the  following  lemarkable  proposition  : 

*That  a  beneficial  co-ez$stenoe  of  aU  parts  ol 
ths  8tato  could  not  bo  obtained,  except  by  the 
leiSfltaMiabmentof  gw  adiolttU  ChvatTunmtmth 
enly  ooDsultativeasaembliee  [i  4,  assemblies  that 
might  give  advice^  but  ooold  not  enforce  it]  In 
aJl  parts  of  the  monaroby.' 

This  curious  resolution  threw  a  glare  of  light 
CD  many  obscure  parts  of  the  Oorrcspondcnce. 
These  hints  about  not  showing  ^  an  exclusive 
preference'  to  the  institutions  that  had  bee^ 
recently  f^ranted  to  the  kingdom  of  D^nmarl^ 
were  no  idle  phrases.  They  were  in  reality 
meant  to  suggest  that  tbe  lung  of  DenmariL 
should  follow  the  example  of  so  many  Ger* 
man  Sovereigns,  and  take  bapk,  under  shelter 
ef  the  reaction,  the  concessions  which  he  had 
nanted  professedly  oi  Us  own  free  will.  The 
Uommittee  of  the  German  Di^t  betrayed,  even 
10  late  as  January  in  the  year  185^,  the  feel- 
ings which  actuated  the  German  Governments 
in  this  matter,  and  the  %h^  in  which  they 
looiced  upon  the  Parliamentaiy  liberties  of 
Denmark : — 

*  That  state  of  things  {the  Parif  amentary  Go  v- 
smment  of  Denmark)  wbioh  dates  frmn  a  recent 
psiiod,  involves  a  limitaiipn  of  tlie  liberty  of 
aetioD  of  the  Koyal  Ducal  Government,  scarcely 
recoacilable  with  the  principles  of  the  Gonfedera- 
tioD.' 

Such  were  the  motives  which  actuated  the 
German  Governments,  aud  to  which  the  pup- 
pets whom  they  moved  in  Holstein  steadily 
eonformed.  If  the  King  of  Denmark  would 
have  yielded  to  their  counsels ;  if  he  would 
have  broken  his  kin^y  word,  as  odiers  had 
done  before  him ;  and  if  he  would  have  taken 
heck  the  Constitution  ]^e  had  granU^d  to  the 
Danes,  it  is  probable  that  for  many  a  long 
year  we  should  never  have  heard  of  the 
^chleswig-jQolstein  difficulty  again.  But  his 
nature  revolted  fpo^  the  ignoble  part  which 
ft  was  proposed  1^  him  to  pligr,  and  he  paid 
(he  penaity  whicb  u^uaQy  awaits  those  who 


aspire  U>  i^n  erceptiopal  morality.  The  pio-* 
posal  of  the  Holstein  Est^s  was  rejected. 
A  constitutional  system  was  granted  to  the, 
whole  monarchy,  upon  the  same  plan  a^  that 
which  was  aflerwar<^  applied  by  the  Austrian 
Government  to  their  heterogeneous  empire. 
Deliberative  Asse^ibiies  in  ei^ch  of  the  Duchies 
and  in  the  Kingdom  were  entrusted  with  the. 
management  of  the  lopal  affairs*  of  each ;  and 
the  affairs  which  were  common  to  the  whole 
monarchy,  a  common  Farli£^ment.was  elected 
to  conductf 

From  this,  point  Holstein,  and  the  German 
Diet  at  its.backi  went  into  furious  opposition* 
In  point  of  liberty,  the  new  charters  were  i| 
great  boon ;  for  the  Duchies,  though  they  had 
possessed  merely  consultative  assemblies  for 
twenty  years,  had  ^ever, before  had  a  real 
voice  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs.  It 
was  a  change,  in  &ct,  from  tlie  Government 
by  a  sort  of  Elective  Privy  Council,  tp  Gov- 
cmmept  by  a  Parliament  At  the  same  time^ 
the  new  constitution  wfis  eminently  calculated 
to  give  consistency  and  stability  to  the  Danish^ 
Monarchy,  But,  these  twp  excellency  did 
not  teipd  to  recommend  it  to  Gernuti^.  A^^ 
increase  of  liberty  was  in  no  way  what  tbo. 
German  Governments  of  that  date  desired « 
%nd  any  augmentation  of  the  strength  of  Deun 
mark,  while  it  was  not  particularly  pleasing 
to  the  Government,  was  a  sheer  aborpinati^q 
to  the  democratic  and  ^ national"  par^* 
Agreed,  therefore,  in  nothing  else,  these  two 
bodies  were  entirely  at  one  in  their  hatred  o^ 
the  Constitution  <jf  October,  1856,  and  n^ 
doubt  their  unwonted  concord  infused  unusual 
vigour  into  the  operations.  The  Diet,  sur^ 
prised  to  find  itself  popular,  displayed  a« 
agility  quite  foreigp  to  its  ordinary  mover 
ments,  and  a  vigour  and  uniqo  which  i| 
had  never  been  able  to  compass  upon  mf. 
other  subject  before.  The  popular  party, 
delighted  to  find  that  there  was  qno  item  of 
their  programme  upon  which  their  Govemr 
ments  allowed  them  to  spe^k  ^nd  write  to 
their  hearts' content,  made  full  useof  9  liberty 
t9  whicb  they  were  perfect  strauge^.  Jusf 
as  Poland  and  Madc^ascar  occupy  a  startling 
prominence  in  the  French  papers^  iu.conser 

Siuence  of  a  prohibition  that  sbuta  tbepi  og 
rom  the  discussion  of  home  politics,  so 
Schleswig-Hplstein  becatpe  the  standing  topic 
of  every  journalist  or  lept^^er  who.  desired  to 
vent  his  feelings  in  political  discussion  with* 
out  comii^  into  an  unpleasant  collision  with 
the  police.  The  result  was  thfit  an  organized 
and  systematic  opposition  was  conimcncc4 
agaiust  the  Danish  Government,    Sometime^ 
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it  worked  tbron^h  tfie  Holttein  Chamben ; 
■ometiines  the  Diet  was  its  instniinent ;  and 
whatever  was  the  official  mouthpiece  em- 
ployed by  the  assailaDta,  the  ioformal  hostili- 
tSee  carried  on  bj  Qerman  newspapers  and 
associations  never  flagged.  The  result  of 
their  ten  rears'  labour  maj  be  seen  in  the 
two  embittered  and  irreconcilable  nation- 
alities that  confront  each  other  now  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bjder. 

The  merely  technical  pretences  under 
which  Germany  masked  its  harassing  war^ 
faro  daring  the  eight  years  that  followed,  do 
not  need  to  be  described  at  any  length.' 
They  were  disguises  which  served  their  pur- 
pose at  the  time.  They  belong  now  to  one 
of  the  driest  chapters  of  a  dead  history. 
The  Holsteiners  began  the  war  against  the 
new  Constitution  by  certain  objections  of  form 
having  reference  to  the  manner  of  its  promul- 
gation. It  was  taken  up  by  Prussia  and 
Austria  in  a  correspondence,  and  despatches 
were  exchanged  without  result  for  about 
twelve  months.  The  chief  complaint  was, 
Aat  a  sufficient  influence  over  the  common 
affairs  .of  the  monarchy  was  not  given  to  the 
special  assembly  of  Holstein.  At  last,  after 
many  fruitless  proposals  for  an  accommoda- 
tion bad  been  made  by  Denmark,  Austria 
and  Prussia  invoked  the  interference  of  the 
Diet  The  Diet  took  the  matter  up  and  de- 
nounced the  Constitution,  on  the  ground  that 
each  of  the  Duchies  had  not  an  equal  voice 
in  the  common  Parliament  with  bemnark. 
The  Danish  Government  interpreted  the  pro- 
mise of  treating  them  all  equally  as  binding 
it  to  give  them  the  same  measnre  of  power. 
They  were  allowed  to  send  members  to  the 
Bigsraad  in  direct  proportion  to  their  popular 
tion.  Germany  demanded  that  all  considera- 
tions of  population  should  be  disregarded, 
and  that  each  of  the  three  Duchies  should 
have  an  equal  number  of  votes.  In  other 
words,  Lauenbnrg,  with  a  population  of 
50,000,  and  Denmark  with  a  population 
thirty  times  as  large,  were  to  possess  equal 
power  in  deciding  npon  the  common  amiirs 
of  the  monarchy^-upon  peace  or  war,  arma- 
ment or  disarmament,  taxation  or  retrench* 
ment  Such  a  demand  was  clearly  inadmis- 
sible, unless  the  Danish  majority  was  prepared 
submissively  to  give  itself  over  to  German 
Government  In  the  mean  time,  the  Diet 
insisted  peremptorily  upon  the  revocation  of 
t'he  Constitution,  so  far  as  Federal  territory 
Was  concerned.  Denmark  resisted ;  a  long 
and  angry  altercation  followed;  execution 
%as  threatened  ;  and  at  last,  under  the  press- 
Bre  of  the  great  Powers,  who  interfered  to 
Invert  the  danger  of  war,  Denmark  consented 
to  give  way.  On  the  6th  November,  1858, 
the  Constitution  of  1855,  so   fkr  only  as 


Holstein  and  Laaenbaig,  the  tiro  Qenama 
Duchies,  were  concern^,  was  formally  r»> 
yoked. 

Possibly  Denmark  imaffbed,  that  with  tlm 
concession^  Germany  wowd  be  satisfied;  and 
at  first  at  least  this  seemed  likety  to  be  the 
case.  The  Diet  proiessed  to  receive  the 
announcement  of  it  **  only  with  satis&ction." 
-But,  unbckily  for  her,  just  about  this  time  a 
change  came  over  the  qnrit  of  the  chief 
German  sovereigns.  The  present  King  of 
Prussia  succeed^* as  regent  to  his  brother; 
and  at  first  took  into  his  councils  politicians 
of  a  more  liberal  shade  than  those  who  had 
hitherto  ruled.  Their  liberality  did  nol 
indeed  extend  to  according  freedom  to  their 
own  countrymen.  It  found  a  safer  expressooo 
in  giving  fhll  rein  to  the  National  party  in 
their  enterprise  against  the  independence  ot 
Denmark.  Ministers  who  wish  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  liberal  party,  when  their  owd 
views  are  in  fact  of  the  opposite  hue,  Yery 
commonly  adopt  the  compromise  of  handing 
over  foreign  affairs  to  the  Liberals,  and  adher- 
ing in  home  affairs  to  their  own  convictions* 
Such  was  the  policy  of  the  Ministry  which 
followed  the  Pnnce  Regent  into  power.  A 
change  in  the  same  direction  shortly  altevo 
wards  took  place  in  the  Government  of 
Austria,  immediately  after  the  Italian  war. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  Germany  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
reactionary  party  into  the  hands  of  the 
National-Verein.  From  this  time  forward, 
the  clouds  around  the  path  of  Denmark 
began  to  thicken.  The  declarations  of  tha 
German  Courts  assumed  a  more  bitter  tone ; 
the  demands  made  were  more  unreasonable  ; 
and  the  prospect  of  war  becoming  more 
imminent  daily,  drew  in  the  non-German 
powers  to  a  more  active  interference, 
for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  allaying  th^ 
dispnte.  Under  these  circumstances,  tiio 
concessions  which  Denmark  had  made  by 
the  decree  of  November  6,  1658,  in  no  way 
served  her.  They  were  only  treated  by  her 
embittered  enemies  as  a  vantage-ground,  firom 
which  more  might  be  obtained. 

The  German  Powers  insisted  that  Denmark 
should  set  to  work  to  frame  a  new  comraoii 
constitution^  instead  of  that  which  had  been 
so  ruthlessly  destroyed.  Denmark  was  not 
unwilling  to  nndertake  the  task;  she  had 
every  motive  for  desiring  to  do  so.  A  con- 
stitution forcibly  cut  in  two  was  not  a  con- 
venient  instmment  to  work  with.  It  waa 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  Danes  to  carry 
out  the  ordinary  business  of  Government,  the 
levy  of  taxes,  and  the  provision  for  common 
defence,  if  they  required  to  act  on  stricti^ 
constitutional  principles,  and  yet  had  two  in- 
dependent assembbea  te^eal  with.  .And 
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wifeatever  of  diOcoItj  diete  was  MtoniHy  in 
the  task  was  aggravated  tenfold  by  ^  perti- 
nacious And  harassing  opposition  that  was 
oonducted  from  Frannbrt  The  Diet  and  its 
atfents  in  the  Holstein  chamber  threw  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Government  that 
technical  skill  conld  devise.  The  Danes  not 
only  found  themselves  nnable  to  obtain  the 
supplies  from  Holstein  necessary  for  carrying 
CD  the  business  of  the  monarchy,  but  no  law 
affecting  the  general  interests  of  the  Danish 
naonarchy  in  the  most  distant  degree  was 
allowed  by  the  Diet  to  be  carried  into  execu* 
tififo  until  .it  had  received  the  assent  of  the 
hostile  Assembly  in  Holstein.  In  other 
words,  all  l^slation  Ijhat  affected  the  whole 
monarchy  was  prohibited.  It  was  as  though 
the  £jng  of  Italy  should  forbid  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  from  fortifying  the  GalHcian  fron* 
tier  until  he  had  obtain^  the  ass^t  of  the 
provincial  Diet  of  Yenetia.  Sach  were  the 
powers  which  the  German  Diet  claimed  under 
the  stipulations  of  1852,  and  such  was  the 

Sirit  in  which  those  powers  were  exerted, 
nder  these  circamstances  it  may  well  be 
believed  that  Denmark  was  ei^er  to  put  an 
end  to  the  provisional  state  of  £ings.  Again 
'and  again  she  brought  new  proposals  for  an 
adjustment  of  the  dispute  before  the  Estates 
of  Holstein.  To  make  her  proposals  more 
palatable  to  the  people  of  the  Dachy,  she 
offered  them  a  charter  granting  to  them  an 
amount  of  civil  liberty  exceeded  in  no  coun- 
try in  the  world.  Fall  freedom  of  the  press 
— unlimited  right  of  aisociation^^a  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  of  extreme  stringency — respond* 
bihty  of  officials  to  the  ordinary  tribunals-^ 
these  were  the  baits  she  offered  to  induce  the 
Holsteiners  to  come  back  into  the  Danish 
oonstitation  under  a  representative  system  of 
the  ordinary  type.*  Those  who  know  the 
attenuated  lib^ties  enjoyed  in  most  German 
States  will  understand  the  fall  value  of  con- 
eessions  such  as  these.  Bnt  the  National 
Yerein,  who  by  this  time  were  masters  in 
Holstein,  and  were  formidable  even  at  Frank- 
fcrt,  had  no  taSte  for  pacific  blessings  of  ihk 
kind.  Their  thoughts  were  bent  on  other 
triumphs  besides  those  of  civil  liberty.  The 
jMTopo^s  of  Denmark  were  summarily  re- 
jected by  the  Holstein  Assembly. 

There  Vas  one  concession,  indeed,  which 
Dwmiark  was  fully  resolved  not  to  offer,  and 
it  was  the  one,  unfortunately,  without  which 
neither  Holstein  nor  Germany  would  treat. 
She  would  not  consent  to  Count  Bemstorff 's 
denuind  that  in  the  constitution  of  a  central 
Pviiament  ^the  existing  principle  of  repre- 
sentataon,  accordion  to  population,  should  be 
abolished,'!  and  ^&at  tne  four  parts  of  the 
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monarehy,  namely,  the  Kingdom,  the  Doehy 
of  Schlesw^^  of  Holstein,  and  of  Lauenburg, 
should  be  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.'  * 
In  sheer  self<lefence,  as  one.  fighting  for  dear 
life,  she  rdfnsed  to  consent  to  an  arrangement 
which  would  have  handed  over  two  million 
Danes,  bonnci  hand  and  foot,  to  be  the  vas^ 
sals  of  800,000  Germans,  and  would  have 
made  Copenhagen  a  mere  dependency  of 
Vienna  and  B^n.  It  is  impossible  to  blame 
the  Danish  people  for  such*a  resolve  as  this : 
rather  they  would  have  been  the  most  con- 
temptible of  nations  if  they  had  yielded  to 
such  a  demand  without  a  struggle.  Nor  had 
the  Germans  any  show  of  argument  by  whieh 
to  justify  a  proposal  so  monstrons  as  that 
Lauenburg,  with  one4hirtieth  part  of  the 
population,  should  exercise  over  the  destiniea 
of  the  monarchy  aa  influ^ice  equal  to  that 
of  Denmark.  U  was  a  consequence  draw« 
by  the  cunning  jurists  of  Frankfort  ftom  a 
sentence  in  the  Austrian  despatch,  already 
cited,  which  lai4  down  that  the  Kin^^  of  Den* 
mark  was  '  to  preserve  to  all  the  various  parte 
of  the  country  the  posi^n  which  belongs  to 
them  as  members  of  a  whole,  in  which  no 
part  is  subordinated  to  another.'  The  ok 
vious  meaning  of  this  is,  that  each  pari 
should  have  equal  righto  and  be  subject  to 
equal  imposts — that  l^th  taxation  and  repre* 
sentation  should  be  i^portioned  everywhere 
upon  a  uniform  prinQiple.  No  one  would 
dream  of  imposing  upon  Lauenbuiffas  maay 
taxes  as  those  which  are  paid  by  Denmark. 
And  no  one  but  a  Prussian  in  search  of  a 
pretext  for  aggression  would  maintain  that 
Lauenburg  was  to  have  an  equal  share  in 
spending  uie  revenue  of  which  she  had  only 
contributed  one-thirtieth.  If  she  is  only  to 
be  rated  at  a  population  of  60,000  for  the 
purposes  of  paying,  she  cannot  demand  to  be 
rated  on  a  level  with  Denmark,  that  is  to  say 
at  a  population  of  1,600,000,  for  the  pnrposea 
of  spending.  Prusda  would  be  somewhai 
surprised  if  Posen  put  forward  a  claim  of  the 
same  kind.  The  German  Diet  itself  woi:dd 
stare  very  much  at  the  result,  if  ito  dwn  mys* 
terious  logic  was  applied  to  its  own  constit»» 
tion.  The  Federal  Act  of  1816,  by  which 
the  Diet  was  created,  has  provisions  in  £iivour 
of  the  equality  of  its  constituent  parte  lav 
more  strongly  worded  than  anything  in  the 
correspondence  of  1861-62.  For  instance^ 
Article  lU.  lays  down  that  *  All  the  members 
of  the  Confederation  have  as  such  equal 
rights.'  Take,  again,  Article  U.  of  the  Fmal 
Act:  *This  union  forms  internally  a  com* 
munity  of  sovereign  independent  states,  with 
equal  mutual  righto  and  obligations.'  Then 
is  nothing  near  so  strong  m  *^-'  * 
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dstpttUh.  Yet  the  Diet  would  be  atartled  il 
liipf)^  Dettnoki,  or  KeuM,  or  Liobt6D8iei% 
were  to  make  his  appearance  at  Frankfort 
snd  protest  that,  as  *  gleichberecfatigt^'  he 
claimed  a  right  to  ai»  many  votee  as  Anttria. 
There  wore  other  comiter  propositions  put 
forward  by  Holstein  and  Germany ;  but  by 
the  side  of  the ,  splendid  effronteiy  of  this 
demand,  they  pale  their  ineffectna^  light 
Our  ^aoe  woold  be  utterly  inadequate  to  any* 
thing  approaehin^  to  a  foil  statement  of  the 
weary  and  intricate  negotiatfooe  which  occu- 
m^d  the  eight  years  from  1856  to  IQ/d^. 
Even  if  we  were  able  to  do  so,  and  our  read* 
ers  had  conrage  to  plunge  with  ss  into  the 
labyrinth,  their  laibour  would  be  thrown  away. 
We  have  indicated  the  irreconoileable  differ-* 
ence  upon  which  the  n^fotiations  really  split. 
All  the  subsidiary  disputes,  infinite  in  their 
ipumber  and  raraificalion,  were,  in  truth,  only 
parenthetical  exhibitions  of  ingenuity  or  bate. 
As  to  the  merits  of  the  varibus  questions 
raised,  something  of  an  opinioaican  be  formed, 
eten  by  the  most  tminitiated  spectator.  It 
is  ^e  usual  and  the  wisest  plan  when  you 
are  unable  to  study  a  subject  for  yourself  to 
take  your  opinion  from  some  better  instructed 
person  in  whole  impartiality  of  judgment 
thorough  confidence  can  be  placed.  It  is, 
fortunately,  possible  to  find -a  guide  of  that 
character  in  respect  to  these  transactions. 
There  is  one  member  of  the  Federal  Diet, 
and  one  only,  who  is  neither  a  German  nor  a 
Dame.  A  plenipotentiary  from  the  King  of 
tiie  Netherlands  ^its  in  the  Diet,  as  repreeeU' 
iative  for  Luxembu;rg  and  Limbnrg.,  So  far 
m  the  sympathies  of  th«  King  of  the  Nether* 
lands  would  in  any  degree  bo  determined 
by  considerations  of  race  or  language,  they 
would  Icfan  to  Germany;  for  Dutch  has  a 
tttong  family  likeness  to  the  Low  German 
which  IS  spoken  in  Holstein  and  Southern 
Bleevig.  80  for  as  his  interests  go,  both  sides 
of  the  quarrel  are  a  matter  of  absolute  indif- 
forenoe  to  him.  Holland  will  in  no  d^me 
be  afifeoted,  whether  the  links  that  bind  Sles* 
vi^and  Holstein  lo  Copenhagen  be  or  be  not 
difjded.  Only  one  interest  be  has  in  the 
matter,  wkd  that  is  that  the  laws  of  the  Con- 
fodemtion  be  truly  observed^  and  that  no 
Wustioe  be  do»e.  For  any  evil  or  oppressive 
prtneiple  set  im  by  the  German  Powers  in 
t^e  Diet^  though  applied  to*day  to  Holstein, 
mi|^  be  turned  against  Limburg  to-tnorrow, 
To  the  judgment  of  the  Dutch  plenipoten* 
tiacy,  therefore,  we  look  with  no  alight  inte* 
net.  And  it  must  infiuenee  our  judgment  of 
the  foerits  of  these  complicated  questions  in 
no  small  degree  when  we  find  that  a  specta- 
tor so  minutely  fosiiliar  with  the  case,  and  so 
for  removed  from  the  disturbing  influence  of 
any  angry  passion  or  national  sentiment,  gave 


his  Tote  again  and  again  upon  the  side  of 
Demnavk  against  the  comhiQed  body  of  tho 
German  Powers. 

The  issue  of  the  Hoktein  question,  so  fhr 
as  any  issue  has  been  reached,  will  be  freak 
in  out  readers'  minds.  Wearied  out  by  in- 
cessant altercation,  and  hopeless  of  conquer* 
ing  the  difficnlttee  incident  to  the  ^  dead-loek' 
which  the  Confederation  had  brought  about» 
Denmark  resolved  to  renounce  the  dangerous 
possesion  iVofa  which  all  this  trouble  £>wed. 
As  the  Holsteiners  were  resolved  not  to  be 
gOTemed  from  Copenha^eSy  it  was  detes- 
mined  to  let  them  havie  Uieii  way.  On  ik0 
30th  of  March  last  year  a  patent  was  issued 
iJtogether  separating  the  G<yvemment  of  Den^ 
mark  and  Slesv^  mm  the  Government  of 
the  German  Duchies.  If  Germany  had  been 
sincere  in  the  ostensible  ground  of  her  inter^ 
ferenoe,  and  had  merely  <ksired  good  govern- 
ment for  Holstein,  this  meaeure  would  have 
been  cordially  weloomcd.  But  as  Holstein 
was  merely  looked  on  as  a  handle  wherewith 
to  lay  hold  of  *  the  North-German  Peninsula,* 
of  couree  the  Germans  were  furious  at  seeing 
their  handle  broken.  They  insisted  that  this 
step  should  be  retraced ;  and  under  the  pres- 
sure of  those  powerful  allies  who  are  prodigal 
of  the  valuable  aid  which  consists  exclusirely 
of  good  advice^  the  Patmit  was  accordingly 
revoked.  Denmark's  position,  therefore,  with 
respect  to  Holstein,  at  the  present  moment^ 
may  be  looked  upon  as  exactly  analogous  to* 
that  of  the  celebrated  individual  who  is 
known  in  history  as  having  caught  a  Tartar. 
He  could  not  bring  the  Tartar  along  with 
him,  because  the  Tartar  would  not  corns; 
and  he  could  not  come  away  and  leave  ths 
Tartar,  because  the  Taitar  would  not  let  him. 
Sneh  is  the  exact  description  of  the  present 
relations  between  Denmark  and  the  Duchy 
of  Holstein  as  established, by  the  good  offices 
of  the  Germanic  Confederation. 

Before  we  leave  the  grounl  of  past  nego- 
tiations altogether,  we  must  say  a  word  about 
that  other  Duchy-^tbe  Danish  Duchy  of 
Slesvig — whose  liberties  the  Germans,  with  a 
charity  that  has  net  begun  at  home,  are  so 
affectionately  anxious  to  secure.  Blesvif^ 
does  not  make  its  appearance  till  a  veiy  laite 
date  in  the  negotia^ons.  It  was  not  till  the 
year  1860  that  it  was  alluded  to  even  by 
rrossia :  and,  till  quite  the  most  recent  stags 
of  the  dispute,  its  name  does  not  i^pear  ia 
the  peremptory  but  unintelligible  mandates 
of  the  Diet  But  it  was  present  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  inspired  the  Diet's  measures  at 
a  much  earlier  period.  Count  Bemstocff 
dtstinoUy  admitted,  two  vears  ago,*  that  the 
Holstein  sore  was  being  kept  open  purely  for 
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ttc  pnrpose  of  forcing  Deiimark  to  yiefid  tipow 
the  Bubject  of  Slesvig.  And  there  id  no 
doabl  tiiftl  StMtig  has  been  the  chief  object 
•H  along  of  the  popalar  leadeft,  to  whose 
Tigorons  imtmlse  tne  Wet  owes  the  unwonted 
activity  which  has  mtirked  its  proceedings 
daring  the  last  fow  years.  SlesVig  has  been 
the  point  of  attraction,  both  to  those  who 
ealcnlate  and  those  who  sentimentalize.  It 
is  on  the  coast  of  Slesvig,  or  under  it^  com* 
mandy  that  the  good  harbonrs  are  to  be 
found :  it  is  the  possession  of  S^vig  that 
will  reduce  Deiamark  to  the  condrtion  of  a 
dependency  :  and  lastly;  it  is  in  Slesvig  that 
the  sablime  and  divine  German  language  is 
hein^  blaspbciraously  excloded  from  village 
pulpita  and  parish  schools.  The  compound 
word,  Schleswig^Holstein,  which  is  a  patriotic 
watchword  in  Germany  and  the  mark  of  a 
traitor  in  I>enn>ark,  accurately  expiresses  the 
order  in  which  the  two  Duchies  stand  in  the 
Sections  of  Germany.  Had  it  not  been  for 
its  connection  with  Slesvig,  and  the  pretext 
for  encroachment  that  could  be  manufactured 
out  of  that  connection,  th6  Diet  would  have 
paid  about  the  same  attention  to  the  gfriev- 
ances  of  Holstein  that  it  has  paid  to  those 
of  the  Tyrol.  And  accordingly,  though  the 
lorrows  of  Blesvig  pame  late  upon  the  field 
of  diplomacy,  they  soon  overshadowed  every 
other  dispute.  They  are  the  portion  of  this 
tedious  question  With  which  the  ears  of 
Englishmen  are  most  familiar';  and  to  them 
ostensibly  the  impending  European  war,  if  it 
ever  should  break  out,  will  owe  its  rise. 

The  grievances  advanced  on  behalf  of 
Blesvig  fall  chiefly  under  'two  heads.  It  is 
complained  that  the  German  nationality  in 
Slesvig  is  being  oppressed,  and  that  Stesviff 
is  being  incorporated  with  Denmark.  Wit£ 
T^ard  to  the  first  of  these  two  charges,  even 
if  it  were  true,  the  title  of  Germany  to  inters 
fere  is  not  very  obvious.'  There  is  no  word 
concerning  the  German  nationality  in  the 
correspondence  of  1851-52.  But  yet  it  i« 
alleged  that  Denmark  has  given  a  pledge  to 
Germany  that  she  will  treat  the  two  nation- 
alities equally.  The  Hne  of  reasoning  by 
which  this  pledge  is  established,  is  ingenious^ 
and  has,  at  all  events,  answered  the  purpose 
of  convincing  every  one  who  desired  to  be- 
lieve it.  M.  Bluhme's  letter  of  January  29th, 
1852,  in  which  he  accepts  the  Austrian  de- 
spatch as  a  true  exposition  of  the  King's  in- 
tentions, also  encloses  a  proclamation,  dated 
January  27,  1852,  in  which  several  of  this 
^ngagementa  recently  made  to  Germany  are 
emb^Ked  in  the  form  of  a  Royal  Decree. 
IL  Bluhme  transmitted  the  proclamation  to 
the  German  Powers,  as  an  earnest  that  Den- 
mark was  sincere  in  the  promises  she  had 
given.    But  the  proclamation  was  not  limit* 


^  to  a  fblfihnetit  of  those  promises.  Being 
intended  in  the  first  instance  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  K3ng  of  Denmark's  own  subjects, 
it  contained  several  other  provisions,  not 
mentioned  in  the  Austrian  d^patch.  There 
#as,  for  instance,  an  annoimcement  that  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Aflfeirs  would  be  named 
Prime  Minister;  that  the  King*s  uncle  should 
be  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council ;  that  the 
Directory  of  the  Sinking  Fund  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  PinaAce.  In 
company  witli  these  various  provisions  ft  fa 
also  stated  that  the  King  intended,  in  th<) 
projected  dtafl  of  a  charter  for  Slesvig,  *to 
secure  to  tlie  Danish  and  German  nationali* 
);ics  in  that  Duchy  perfectly  equal  rights  and 
protection.'  Now,  by  "what  conceivable  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  does  Germany  evolve  from 
this  state  of  facts  that  Denmaik  promised  t6 
her  to  protect  the  German  nati6na!fty  f  The 
only  contract  Denmark  made  to  Germany 
was  contained  within  the  four  corner*  of  1m 
Austrian  despatch,  by  Which  she  hemeff  <;on^ 
sented  to  be  bound.  What  is  not  in  the  An^ 
trian  despatch  is  not  in  Dei!inMrk*s  contmet 
The  proclamation  forwarded  by  her  to  Anft* 
tria  in  proof  that  shls  was  keepmg  thit  con* 
tract,  can  only  bind  her  to  AiMtna  as  (kr  as 
it  refers  to  tfiat  contract  Pkrts  of  it  do 
refer  to  that  contract ;  parts  of  it  do  not. 
The  German  nationality  clause  belong*  to  tho 
latter  division,  becaiise  the  <Jnestion  of  na- 
tionalities and  languages  is  not  even  so  nrtcli 
as  touched  noon  in  th6  Austrian  despatch. 
3urely  to  say  t^t  because  It  happens  to  have 
been  written  upon  the  same  parchmeiit  ai 
those  provisions  on  account  oi  whM^  the 
proclamation  iscommnnicated-^namely,  thoa^ 
which  do  refer  to  the  Austrian  despatch*^*-* 
that  therefore  it  beeomea  a  portion  of  thf 
contract,  is  to  argue  only  as  the  strong  argno 
to  the  weak.  In  private  life  no  one  would 
venture  to  maintain  such  a  position.  A  land- 
owner contracts  with  one  of  his  neighbour^ 
that  be  will  not  cul  down  a  hedgerow  upon  % 
bit  of  land  that  lies  near  his  neigh  boor'a  honae^ 
Td  show  that  he  intends  to  fulfil  his  oontraot 
he  forwards  to  the  neighbour  a  copy  of  a  lettet 
to  his  own  agent  containing  the  Teqni;(ftO 
directions.  In  the  same  letter  he  also  men«> 
tions  to  his  agent  that  he  widles  part  of' the 
land  to  be  sown  with  wh^t,  and  part  of  It 
with  turnips.  Would  the  most  litigtona 
attorney  ever  enrolled  dream  of  oontendiM 
tbat  the  landowner  had  thereby  oontraelei 
with  his  neighbour  to  sow  the  wheat  «nd 
tnm^  ?  If  the  case  had  not  a  Federal  mtaj 
at  its  back,  it  wouM  not  beair  a  tnomem 
argument  ^or  can  it  be  said  that  this  in" 
tcntion  of  protecting  the  two  natiooaHtiea 
equally  was  put  forward  to  induce  AuilvU 
and  Prussia  to  aign  the  Trea^  of  Loadoii^ 
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They  had  already  pledged  tbemeelves  to  do 
80|  aa  800II  aa  Denmark  had  accepted  the 
despatch ;  aod  Demnar)^  having  done  so,  any 
Wber  inducement  became  saperflaooi^    j 

Passing  from  this  point,  and  folly  admit- 
ting that  Denmark,  though  in  no  way  bound 
to  Gennany  udoq  the  subject^  is  yet  bound, 
in  regard  to  her  own  honour,  to  govern  all 
raoes  of  her  subjects  equitably,  the  further 
question  arises  are  the  Germans  really  op- 
pcessed  f  Considering  the  bitterness*  that 
yean  of  mutual  abuse  have  engendered,  one 
would  certainly  expect  to  find  that  wherever 
I>ane  or  Gmrman  had  the  other  in  his  power, 
the  results  .would  be  unpleasant  to  the  weaker 
party.  But  upon  the  actual  fiscts  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  at  any  clear  evideoee.  As  far  a]» 
r^^g^ds  what  in  fin^and  we  should  cgll  op- 
pression, the  Danes  must  be  acquitted.  They 
have  indeed  exiled  many  of  the  leaders  of 
the  rebellion  of  1848 ;  and  they  undoubtedly 
.suppress  treasonable  writii^  and  prohibit 
meeUiigs  which  have  for  their  o\^t  the 
annexation  of  Slesvig  to  Germany.  But  it 
does  npt  lie  in  the  moxith  of  Germany,  or 
indeed  of  any  other  continental  state,  to  cast 
these  measures  in  her  teetlu.  Bevond  this 
the  Government  appears  to  be  mild,  and  it 
seems  that,  with  tne  exception  of  the  Ian- 
gni^e  question,  there  is  no  widely  prevalent 
discontent:  certainly  there  is  no  discontent 
sufficient  to  induce  the  people  of  the  Duchy, 
as  a  wjbole,  to  desire  a  union  with  Germany, 
ypon  this  point  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Paget> 
our  able  Minister  at  Ck>penhagen,  is  deci- 
sive :— 

^I  had  been  at  some  pafns  to  ascertain  the 
troth,  and  by  yoar  Lordship's  authority  I  bad 
empldyed  a  person  to  visit  the  Duchy,  and  re- 
Mtft  open  the  real  state  of  things.  It  appeared 
ftom  this  report  that  the  popnlations  of  the 
mixed  districts  w^re  in  many  instances  snlject  to 
much  petty  annojaooe  and  vexation  on  the  part 
of  the  subordinate  officials  of  the  Danish  Govem- 
fnent ;  that  there  was  much  discontent  respect- 
ing tHe  language  quesdon ;  but  that  there  was  no 
IndiBatioin  or  desire,  exo^t  on  the  part  of  aome 
Individoals  snspeeted  of  bdng  agents  of  the 
finnan*  party,  for  a  jonetioa  with  Holstein, 
and  stiU  less  with  Germany.'— Par(  Corr.  1868, 

A.  similar  testimony  has  been  given  by 
inore  recent  obaerversb  It  is  quite  true  that 
mfii  liberty  is  not  in  a  very  promising  condi- 
tiem  in  Slesvig.  The  police  are  armed  with 
powers  of  repression,  resembling  only  too 
bloaely  those  which  they  wield  inFrusdia  and 
^er  Gsiinan  States.  But  this  is  not  the 
6mh  of  Denmark.  She  would  gladly  hare 
odmmanioated  to  Slesvig  the  complete  liberty 
Sihkh  she  enjoys  berselC  But  she  insisU 
fthct  the  aberty  shall  be  complete ;  that  if  the 
iHWieitive  is  to  be  reformed,  the  legislature 


must  be  reformed  too ;  that  if  the  police  are 
to  be  disarmed,  the  Assembly  shall  be  so 
elected  as  fairly  to  represent  the  irhok  fcpvh 
lation,  and  shall  not  be,  as  now,  so  packea  aa 
to  be  only  the  mouthpiece  of  a  disloyal 
section,  which  is  in  league  with  the  foreigner. 
This  complete  liberty,  however,  she  is  disabled 
by  Germany  from  granting.  It  would  con* 
stitnte  that '  exclusive  preference '  fpr  modem 
Danish  institutions,  which  is  so  anxiously 
guarded  against  by  the  Austrian  despatctu 
She  has  rigidly  adhered  to  her  contract  | 
and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  intro- 
duce the  institutions  of  Denmark  Proper  into 
Slesvig. 

To  do  the  Germans,  however,  justice,  they 
do  not  much  insist  upon  the  necessity  of 
Slesvig  enjoying  a  liberty  with  which  they 
are  little  acquainted  at  home.  They  prefer  to 
rely  upon  the  language  grievsncei  which 
is  more  romantic,  and  exposes  them  leaa 
to  distressing  retorts;  and  it  is  that  com- 
plaint which,  as  being  the  most  intelligible, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  singular, 
has  fastened  itself  i:^pon  the  minds  of  English 
people.  It  is,  indeed)  a  very  curious  speci- 
men of  a  microscopic  grievance.  Of  the 
whole  number  of  parishes  in  the  Duchy  of 
Slesvig!  117  in  the  Northern  part  are  wholly 
Danish  ;  while  110  in  the  Southern  part  are, 
or  for  the  sake  of  peace  are  assumed  to  be, 
wholly  German.  With  respect  to  these  two 
districts  there  i^s  no  difficulty  whatever.  The 
language  of  Church  and  School  is  Danish 
in  me  one  and  German  in  the  other.  But 
there  remain  49  parishes,  containing  some 
85,000  souls,*  in  which  the  population  ia 
mixed ;  and  in  these  parishes  the  conflicting 
claims '  of  the  languages  are  adjusted  by 
the  simple  arrangement  that  both  langnagea 
shall  be  taught  in  the  schools,  and  that  a  ser- 
vice in  each  language  shall  b^  celebrated 
in  the  churches  upon  alternate  Sundays.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  an  ideal  legislator 
contn?ing  a  more  abeolntefy  equitable  plan — 
especially  as  the  peasantry  speak  a  kind 
of  patois  composed  of  bad  dialects  of  both 
languages,  and  ther^ore  have  no  room  fof 
indulging  any  sentiment  about  their  nativo 
tongue.  Gomplaints  are,  of  course,  made 
on  both  sides  that  some  parishes  are  mixed 
which  ought  to  be  either  Danish  or  Qerman. 
But  even  if  any  mistakes  have  been  made 
in  the  alloiment,  of  which  there  is  no  proo( 
the  consequences  at  any  rate  are  not  over- 
whelming. The  only  ^ect  is  that  the 
aggrieved  peasant  hears  ono  sermon  a  fort> 
night  instead  of  two.    We  very  much  doubt 


*  Some  estimatei  hare  placed  them  much  lower; 
but  we  believe  these  figures  to  he  approximately 
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if  ft  mat  ^c^hr  •ffftatio&  could  bo  got  np  in 
Btk^taid  apon  this  Msis.  The  grievance,  il^ 
de^  did  tnake  He  appearance  in  the  Honse 
of  Commoiie  ihis  very  last  Beesion.  The 
Epffiieh  nationality  are  '  oppressed '  in  Wales, 
br  beinff  forted  in  tome  parishes  to  take  their 
sooiee  between  a  Welui  service  and  none 
at  an :  and  one  or  two  sufferers  did  invoke 
the  aid  of  Parliament^  not  to  abolish  the 
Welsh  aerrice,  bnt  to  allow  the  English  to 
have  a  service  of  their  own,  Bnt  so  dead 
are  we  Boglish  people  to  the  sacred  rights  of 
our  nationality  and  oar  Fatheriand,  that  it 
was  very  difficult  to  keep  forty  members 

rl^r  to  discnss  the  subject  l%ey  do  not 
privation  in  the  matter  of  sermons  so 
easily  in  Sleevig.  There  is  something  exq^ui- 
titely  bmnorous  in  Uie  tiagic  tone  in  Whidi 
this  aermon^grievance  is  dwelt  upon  by  the 
German  members  of  die  Slesvig  Instates  :— 

*The  religiQUs  services  in  the  above-named 
pariabee  are  to  be  held  alternately  in  Danish  and 
m  German,  althoagh  in  most  of  the  parishes 
waroely  any  of  the  Inhabitants  understand  a 
Danish  aennon,  bnt  all  nolderstand  well  a  Ger- 
naa  sermon,  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  therefore, 
Aat  on  the  Sundays  when  a  Danish  sermon 
k  preached,  the  ohuroh  is  almost  always  empty. 
Here  is  an  instance  of  a  grievons  oppression  of  a 
whole  population  as  to  the  use  of  the  native  Ger- 
man language.' 

Happy  are  the  people  whose  grievances 
are  saeh  a»  these  t  It  is  necMsary,  in  order 
to  avoid  forming  too  m^n  an  opinion  of 
tbe  mental  calibre  of  the  Slesvig  Estates, 
to  keep  in  view  the  vista  in  the  bacl^^und — 
the  Germaa  fleet  riding  in  the  harbour  of 
Kiel. 

He  language  grievance  baa  been-  kept 
ehiefly  for  popular  use.  It  has  ftirtiishod  an 
eadJeas  topic  of  dechunaUon  to  platform 
orators  and  pamphleteers;  but  the  official 
Ofgaaa  of  tho  movement  have  b^n  somewhat 
iparing  of  ita  usis.  It  ia  possible  that  a  recol- 
lection of  oertain  passages  in  the  history  of 
Hungary  and  Posen  has  suggested  to  Aus- 
trian and  Prussian  statesmen  some  misgivings 
as  to  the  expediency  of  laying  down  any 
broad,  general  principles  concerning  th^ 
treatment  due  to  the  language  of  a  minority. 
The  point  which  the  official  atoailanta  of  Den- 
mark have  chiefiy  urged  is  the  alleged  Mn- 
corporation  of  the  I)uchy.'  There  is  no 
qaestion  bere  about  the  promises  of  Den- 
mark. Again  and  again,  in  the  plainest 
language,  was  the  pledge  given  that  Slesvig 
should  not  be  incorporate  with  Denmark. 
Boi  there  ia  a  great  deal  tiiore  difficulty  in 

Saving  that  the  pledge  was  ever  broken, 
e  interminable  character  of  this  dispute, 
and  the  diaastiooa  eonsequenees  to  which  it 
threatens  to  lead^  are  owing  in  no  small 


iegne  to  die  singular  vagueness  of  the  prin- 
cipal term  employed.  '  Incorporation'  is  a  mere 
metaphor,  and  has  no  precise  or  technical 
meaning  whatever.  If  these  unhappy  engagei- 
09^1^.  ^  1861-62  had  been  put  into  the  mm 
of  a  regular  treaty,  the  word  would  have  been 
more  eloaely  defined*    As  it  is,  we  have  to 
aearph  lor  its  definition  by  a  process,  anal^* 
gous  tq  that  whi^h  a*  lav-court  wofold  apply 
to  an  eecentric  will,  or  an  Act  of  Parliament 
that  had  been  much  battered  in  Committer 
Wha^  Denmark  haa  actually  done  with  re* 
spectto  Slesvig  is  thia:  she  has  preserved  to 
her  a  local  legislature,  local  tribunals,  and  a 
special  Bxecutive.    On  the  other  hand,  ^ea- 
vi^  jsleots  meniben  to  a  general  Congresa  jw 
Riguaad,  which  decides  upon  thosQ  questiona 
which  concern  Denmark  and  Slesvig  equallj[f 
Holstein  and  Lauenburg  did  the  same,  until 
Germany  required  that  votes  slipold.be  m^ 
figned  to  them  out  of  all  proportjoo:  to  th^? 
populjation,  and  except  ;9pon  this  eonditioa 
refoa^d  to  permit  their  ent^  inV>  the  ooromoa 
constitnition.    Now  the  question  is  whether 
the  possession  of  a  local  -consUtation  for  ita 
own  affairs,  combined  with  a  participation  ia 
a  common  constitution,  with  Denmark  tog 
iQommon  a&irs,  amounta  to  an  inoorporatioa 
of  Slesvig  with  Denmark.    For  that  ia  tha 
precise  position  assigned  to  the  Duchy  by  the 
Charters  of  1854*6,  and  prt^rved  to  it  by  thf 
Coustitution  of  last  Novem Ber,    The  questioi 
may  be  answered,  in  the  first  place,  by  look- 
ing abroadi    The  link  which,  according  to 
the  recent  Constitution,  unites  Austria  and 
Hungary  js  exactly  of  the  same  nature*  ^  Ia 
Hungary  on  that  aceoupt  incorporated  into 
Austria  I,   It  is  precisely  the  tie  which  unites 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.    Would  it  be  c6t^ 
rect  to  aay  that  Ohio  was  incorporated  into 
Pennsylvania  t    Eviea  in  the  oonstitutioB  cf 
the  Germanic  Confederation  i^f  a  proof 
might  be  found  that  the  combinatiou  of  a 
local  constitution  for  local  matters,  and  a 
common  constitution  for  conomon  mattery 
does  not  imply  the  incorporation  of  the  com- 
munities whi^   take  part  in  the  eomn»oa 
representation.    But  a  more  conclusive  argur 
meat  may  be  drawn  from  tine  very  dooumeata 
under  which  this  promise  *  not  to  incorporate 
arises.    The  promise  was  given  in  the  eor^ 
sespondence  of  1861-62,  which  we  have  so 
often  quoted.    That  correspondence  abounds 
in  passages  that  distinctlv  contemplate  the 
very  combination  in  which  the  present  tio  of 
Slesvig  to  Denmark  consists.    The  following 
passage  from  the  Austrian  despatch  is  cour 
elusive  upon  the  point : — 

'  The  Danish  Cabinet  may  convince  itself  that 
we  are  very  far  from  wishing  to  stipulate  for  the 
unaltered  fmd  permanent  preservation  of  the  in- 
stitutkms  of  the  Provincial  Estates  in  the  Dnohiea. 
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On  the  oontrory,  we  aakQowledge  lAe  Ml  h^- 
macy  of  U»e  ep^leavonrs  (by  proper  mooification 
or  enlargement)  to  adapt  the  existing  political 
Institotimis  df  all  the  parts  of  the  monarchy  to 
tlw  omD}$4tioii  of  tlie  coHeoti^  iftAte  t6  be 
ittabtisbed  in  the  fmtnn  ipod  OoneervtttH^ 
piinoiples** 

It  1ft  idle,  in  the  face  of  pdra^raphs  Kfee 
tfaie,  to  pretend  that  the  connexion  of  Den- 
mark amS  filesvig,  by  the  tie  of  a  common 
^omtitntion  for  porely  common  affairs,  wo 
k>ngaa  thebosinees  special  to  each  is  managed 
separately,  can  be  constraed  into  an  incor- 
poration in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  prohibited 
nnder  th«  Anstriam  despatch. 

The  Constitntion  of  November  the  18tih, 
1808,  had  been  vebementdj  objected  to  by 
Germany  as  tending  to  incorporate  Slesv% ; 
and,  as  we  write,  it  is  doabtfnl  whether  it 
will  not  be  selected  by  the  Diet  as  the  pre^ 
text  ibr  war  with  Denmark.  But  so  far  as 
the  question  of  inoorponction  is  concerned,  it 
tftands  npon  precisely  the  same  footing  as  the 
Constitution  of  1856.  Both  agree  in  the 
prrocipte  of  administering  common  affairs  by 
a  common  constitution,  and  provincial  affairs 
by  a  protvinoial  constitotion.  The  chief  dif- 
ference between  the  two  i^  that  the  Rigsraad 
<(Mr  Central  Lcgielature  consists  now  of  two 
^harobors  instead  of  one.  No  change  is  ma<)e 
in  the  relative  powers  of  the  RigntUtd  and 
the  Provincial  J^tates.  We  do  not  mean 
that  the  Germans  are  talking  more  nonsense 
when  tlicy  raise  an  outcry  against  the  recent 
law.  They  have  a  very  distinct  meaning; 
bat  they  do  not  Hke  to  express  it  in  distinct 
langnage.  They  do  not  object  to  a  common 
constitution  as  such.  Bnt  they  object  to  a 
oonvmon  constitution  from  which  Helstein  is 
excluded,  because,  of  conrse,  nndefr  such  a 
constitution  Germany  has  lost  her  hoki  over 
Denmark.  It  is  their  own  fault  that  Holetein 
Is  shut  out:  for  they  will  not  allow  her  to 
enter  in^^xcept  upon  condition  that  the  Ger- 
man few  shall  eovem  the  Danish  many.  But 
they  quarrel  with  the  exclusion  of  Holstein, 
beoause  it  is  t^  formal  mode  of  withdrawing 
Denmark  from  German  intrigue  and  German 
domination.  The  Constitution  of  last  Novom- 
ber  proclaims  and  ratifies  the  exclusion  of 
Holstein,  which  the  Diet  has  practically 
forced  upon  the  Danish  Government;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  that  Constitution  is  ro^ 
ceived  with  such  especial  indignation.  Bnt 
all  these  objections,  whatever  their  value,  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  Denmark's  promise 
not  to  incorporate  Slesvig.  The  question 
whether  B  is,  or  is  not,  incorporated  into  A^ 
cannot  possibly  be  affected  by  the  fact  that  C 
baa  Wen  excluded  from  the  combination.* 

*  It  !•  a  eorioiM  thing  that  thit  plaa  of  oatting 
pff  liolsteiD  entirely,  and  ieombining  Slesvig  with 


Snoh  thep  wra  the  matariajs  pf  this  ik>r«y 
and  complicated  dispota.  TVey  aro  resolv<» 
able  into  one  isaoe — whether  the  German  ia 
or  is  not  to  be  master  of.  tUe  Dane,  and  of  all 
the  maritime  advantages  whioh  the  Dane 
possesses.  This  is  the  one  end  to  which  all 
t,he  various  pretensions  of  Gennaav  tend, 
and  it  is  the  only  aim  w^ich  is  in  the  leaat 
dMjrr^  adequate  to  explain  tl^e  imacrapulooa 
yehemeoce  with  which  these  pretensions  have 
been  urged.  That  Holstein  fuid  Lauenbuig 
should  be  rapf^esented  in  tha  oomroon  Biga- 
raad  which  governs  the  monarchy ;  that  thej 
should  be  represented  there  in  a  strength  oul 
of  all  prcmortion  to  their  jx^Mdation ;  thai 
without  this  condition  being  iprauted,  no 
organization  of  the  monarchy  should  be  pec^ 
mitled ;  all  these  coadittooa  are  neoeasary  to 
the  result  at  whicb  German  patriots  franklf 
confess  that  they  are  aiming.  That  tba 
Danes  should  voluntarily  abrogate  their  in- 
dependence ;  that  they  should  put  their  necl^ 
under  a  dominion  which  would  crush  out 
their  nationality,  and  reduce  their  liberties  to 
the  level  of  Prussia  or  of  Hesse,  is  not  to  be 
expected.  The  ^murrel,  therefore,  is  not  one 
of  miannderstandmg,  or  which  is  likely  to  be 
appeased  by  compromise.  It  is  that  perpe* 
tual  form  of  quarrel  which,  in  its  nature,  is 
irreconcileable,  and  which  must  always  exist 
between  those  who  wish  to  conqtier  and  those 
who  desire  not  to  be  conquered — between 
those  who  mean  to  e»t  and  those  yfh»  aie 
averae  to  being  eaten. 

But  yet  this  heap  of  combustible  elementa 
niight  have  lain  hamnless  for  a  considerable 
tune,  if  no  aceideatal  spark  had  &llen  on  it. 
Though  Federal  execution  had  been  decreed 
for  fiome  y«avB-^ver  aince  1868— and  though 
the  power  of  the  National  herein  was  incrcas-* 
ukf  year  by  year,  yet  the  efforts  o£  £nglaod 
might  have  sufficed  still  to  defer  the  eata* 
strophe  indefinitely.  Unluckily,  Just  at  the 
height  of  the  crisis^  when  .the  new  law  ibr 
modifying  the  Constitiitioa  of  Denmark  and 
Slesvig  had  just  passed  the  Ra^psraad^  Kii^ 
Frederic  VIL  died;  and,  to  make  mattem 
worse,  he  died  without  male  issue,  and  hia 
death  raised  a  most  complicatBd  and  difficult 
question  of  succession.  There  is  a  &te  at* 
tending  the  Danish  mooarohy,  which  coHects 
round  every  question  that  eoncerna  it  every 


Deomark  upon  the  plan  of  a  separate  Legislature 
for  local  affairs,  and  a  common  Ledslatore  for  com- 
roon  ftirair%  was  actnaHy  proposed  to  Fraoee  and 
Bmsia  by  Lord  RomsU  in  April,  lasi ;  and  so 
faTonrabfe  to  Qeimaay  did  he  think  14,  Uiat  ha 
further  proposed  to  reward  Denmark  for  accepting 
it  by  offering  to  her  a  guarantee  of  Slesvig,  Tel 
now  that  Denmark  has  done  this  for  her»Mf,  it  is 
treated  as  an  atrocious  breach  of  ber  MMgemeati^ 
ajnsteaaseof  war,  sad  aa  tsoast  to  Austria  foe 
breskMig  her  treaty  pledge   j^  ,  j  ias :    * 
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perplexity  wbick  ihe  mM  <folacfty  oo^dr- 
renee  of  fortuitooiB  cireafuttanoes  could  brkg 
logether.  The  Slesvig-Hobleio  questiioD,  as 
it  extftad  a  jeakr  ago,  was  oonfiiMd  enough ; 
^t  it  is  kft  far  in  the  ehad^  bj  the  cempli- 
cation  which  the  iDtncscies  of  the  feudal 
kwy  the  undefined  results  of  its  abolition,  and 
freqnent  ^^anges  of  iboundary,  of  constitu- 
tion,  and  of  tenure,  ib  the  territories  under 
eoDsideration,  have  heafed  upon  the  question 
of  the  succession. 

The  simple  staifteaieBt  of  the  case  is  in 
&Tour  of  the  Doke  of  Angustenburg ;  but, 
like  most  simple  statements,  it  is  ezcc«diiigly 
misleading.  Frederic  I;,  who  died  in  1688, 
bad  two  SODS,  Christian  and  Adolf;  duristian 


hfA  two  sons,fyederie  ilnd  Hains;  Ad6lf  ji^ 
oQe  son,  Christian  Albrecht.  Now  these 
tiireegrandsons  of  Frederio  L,  viz.  Frederis, 
Hans,  and  Chnstian  Albrecbt  were  the  pc4- 

r iters  of  the  lines  with  wbieh  we  Jbaire  to 
From  Frederic  oamethe  royal  Danish 
line,  which  in  the  person  of  Frederic  YIL  is 
just  extinct,  as  far  as  male  heirs  .are  con- 
cerned. From  Hans  came  two  ]ine$»  that  of 
Aognstenburg,  the  eldest,  and  that  of  Gl^ks- 
bui^g,  the  youngest.  From  Christian  Att>reoht 
eame  the  House  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  that 
is  lo  say,  the  present  Imperial  House  of  Rus- 
sia. To  put  the  case  into  the  shape  of  a  pedi- 
gree it  stands  thus : — 


ChriBtlan  111.,  tl659. 


Frederio  I.,  tl588. 
I 


Adolf,  tl544,      ' 
Duke  of  Holstein-Oottorp. 

Hans,  11664.  Christian  Albrecbt 


Fresno  H.,  +1588. 

Frederio  III.,  ttOTO.  |  \       Enpemrs  of  Roasia. 

I  D.of  Auanstenbiiig,  P.  of  Glfteksborg, 

Frederic  VU.  Father  of  present 

just  dead.  the  Pretender.  King  of  Denmark. 


It  is  quite  clear  that,  on  ordina^  principles 
of  male  succession,  the  line  of  Frederic  11. 
&iliug,  the  eldest  branch  of  the  line  of  Hans, 
that  IS  to  say,  the  Duke  of  Angustenburg,  has 
the  right  to  succeed  to  the  crown  of  Denmark. 
Bat  there  afe  some  very  material  points 
which  take  this  out  of  the  category  of  ordi- 
nary cases.  In  the  first  place,  the  Crown  of 
Denmark  was  not  hereditary  till  a  very 
Modem  date.  In  earlier  times  it  was  elec- 
tive. It  did  not  become  hereditary  until  the 
year  1860,  in  the  reign  of  Frederic  IIL,  that 
18  to  say,  a  good  century  after  the  line  of  the 
Angustenburgs  branched  off.     When  it  was 


made  hereditary,  a  law  of  succession  (called 
the  Xex  Regia)  was  also  passed ;  and  by  its 
provisions  female  heirs  of  Frederic  IIL  coiiJd 
inherit  the  throne  as  soon  as  the  male  suc- 
cession was  exhausted.  The  title  of  the 
Angustenburgs  to  the  throne  of  DenmsTk  la 
therefore  worthless,  for  two  rtvji^ons.  First, 
because  when  their  progenitor  brBBclicd  off,  the 
throne  was  not  hereditary ;  Secondly,  bccauaa 
the  line  of  Frederic  II.,  is  not  extinct,  inas- 
much M  under  the  Lex  R^gia  females  may 
inherit  Under  these  circumstances  th« 
pedigree  of  the  Royal  Danish  line  stands 
thus : — 


Frederio  IIL,  firs^hereditary  kihg,  tl870. 
Frederic  V.,  tl765. 


Obristian  YIII^  tiSd^ 
Frederic  VIL,  11868. 


Louise  Gbath)^ 
m. 
Yilhelm,  Landgrave  of  Hesse. 


Pr.  Frederic  of 


Under  the  ibmale  Boeeesiion,  therefore, 
established  by  Lex  iS^'o,  Prince  Frederio  of 
Hesse  was  clearly  the  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Denmark.  But  he  fenoaaced  his  r^ts,  and 
hk  nstcr  Mavy  did  the  same.    The  crown, 


Mary.  Louise, 

m. 
Prince  Christian  of  GIncksburg, 
present  King  of  Dewnai^k. 

therefore,  inevitably  fell  to  his  second  sister 
Louise.  She  renounced  her  rights  in  f^vodr 
of  her  husband,  and  Prince  Christian  <Jf 
GltLcksburg  is  accordindy  the  pre{»ent.Eing. 
So  far  there  is-  no  dimculty.    But  (Hd  tM 
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Lex  Befioj  ij^  thd  law  admiftiDg  the  female 
sncGesBioD,  apply  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
monarchy — to  Slesvig,  to  HolsteiO)  and  to 
Lanenbur^f  Concerning  Laoenbarg  there 
ought  to  be  no  qneetion,  for  it  wae  annexed 
to  thei  crown  of  Denmark  by  the  Treaties  of 
1815-16,  and  follows  that  crown^  by  what- 
erer  bw  of  inheritance  it  descends.  Bat, 
concerning  Slesvig  and  Holstein,  the  compli- 
cation is  much  more  serions.  The  chief 
difficulty  is  that  at  the  time  this  Lex  Btffia 
was  passed — 1665 — SlesTig  and  Holstein  were 
neither  of  them  in  their  entirety  a  part  of 
Denmark,  and  therefore,  it  is  said,  conld  not 
be  subject  to  a  law  made  for  Denmark.  Up 
to  the  Peace  of  Roeskilde,  in  1658,  Slesvig 
was  a*  fief  under  the  Danish  crown,  half  held 
by  the  King,  half  by  the  Duke  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp.  In  that  vear  an  arrangement  was 
made,  by  which  each  half  of  the  fief  was  con- 
verted into  an  independent  sovereignty; 
After  some  intermediate  vicissitudes  the  Duke 
of  Holstein-Grottorp^s  half  was  conquered  by 
the  Danish  King,  and  the  whole  of  Slesvig 
was  solemnly  united  to  the  Danish  crown  in 
1721.  How  did  that  formal  union  affect  the 
succession  of  Slesvig?  Did  it  leave  Slesvig 
under  its  old  Salic  law,*'  or  did  it  introduce 
the  Danish  Lex  BegicLy  the  law  of  female  suc- 
cession t '  The  Duke  of  Angustenborg  of  that 
day  took  this  latter  view,  and  swore  fealty  to 
the  'King  and  his  Royal  successors,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  Lex  Megia!  But  the 
Duke  of  Augustcnburg  of  the  present  day 
repudiates  his  great-gniTidfather^s  oath,  and 
el  aims — or  did  claim— to  succeed  to  Slesvig 
according  to  the  Baiic  Inw.  But  whait  has 
beeoine  of  the  Dukes  of  Holstein-Gottorp  in 
the  meaDwhilef  Though  ousted  of"  their 
portion  of  Sleisvig  bj  foreo  of  arms,  in  1713, 
they  did  not  renounco  tb^ir  rights  till  1773, 
and  then  they  renounced  them  in  favour  of 
the  King  of  Den  mark  and  his  successors.  It 
may  therefore  be  plausibly  argued  that,  if 
Slesvig  ceases  to  be  held  by  a  King  of  Den- 
mark, the  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein- 
Qottorp,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  present  Emperor 
of  Russia,  are  revived.f 

The  difficulty  in  the  case  of  Holstein  is 
stronger  still.  When  the  German  empire 
was  dissolved  in  1806,  and  Holstein  ceased 
therefore  to  be  a  fief,  the  King  of  Denmark 
of  the  day,  having  it  entirely  at  his  disposal, 
united  it  to  Denmark  by  Letters  Patent,  and 

*  What  the  old  law  of  Blesvig  was  has  been 
moeh  disputed;  hat  we  aasame  the  German  view 
for  •rgument^B  sake. 

f  This  interpretation  may  be  questioned,  as  the 
Aet  bv  which  the  Emperor  Paul  renounced  his 
share  in  Slesvig  is  not  so  clearly  worded^  as  that 
by  whioh  he  renounced  his  share  in  Holstein.  But 
It  is  as  tenable  as  any  other:  and  qnite  tenable 
eooagh  lor  the  Ctar  to  adopt  if  he  thoagfat  fit 


declared  it  to  be  ^  henoeftntb  an  nnaeparated 
part  of  this  monarchy*'    -It  tnay  be  argued 
that  by  that  act  it  became  sumect  to  the 
Danish  law  of  snccessiofn.     Bat,  if  the  oppo- 
site view  be  taken,  and  it  be  assumed  that 
Holstein  retained  the  Salic  law  of  succession, 
which  had  applied  to  it  while  it  was  a  ^^ 
the  difficulty  then  arises  that  the  varions 
portions  of  the  Duchy  could  not  be  held 
together.      Large  portiona   of  the  present 
Duchy  upon  the  western  frontier,  comprising 
one-fifth  of   its   inhabitants,   and  including 
Altona,  did  not  form  part  of  the  Duchy  till 
they  were  united  to  it  by  those  same  Letters 
Patent  of  1806.    They  were  not  fiefs  at  all 
at  that  time,  but  allodial  possessions  of  the 
Danish  crown,  and  therefore  tied  to  it,  to 
whomsoever  it  might  descend.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  renunciation  by  Paul  of  his  terri- 
tories in  Holstein,  as  Duke  of  Holstein-Got- 
torp,  was  very  distinctly  made  only  to  the 
male  descendants  of  Frederic   Y.;   so  tbst 
unless  the  Duchy  changed  its  character  by 
the  events  of  1806  and  1815,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  Kiel  and  the  larger  parts  of  the  Baltic 
shore  of  Holstein  would  foil  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.      The  Duke  of   Augustenourg, 
therefore,  and  those  who  claim  through  him, 
are  placed  in  this  dilemma — either  the  Duchy 
of  Holstein  was  united  to  Denmark  by  the 
events  of  1806  and  1816  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  assumed  Denmark^s  law  of  succession, 
or  it  remained  subject  to  its  old  laws  in  that 
respect     In  the  first  case,  the  Duke  of  Augus- 
tenburg  would  lose  Holstein  altogether;  in 
the  other  case,  he  would  have  to  take  it 
minus  Altona  and  Kiel,  and  with  Russia  for 
a  next  dofr  neighbour. 

The  prospect  of  this  tangle  of  disputes  be- 
ing brought  to  a  practical  issue  convinced  the 
Great  Powers  that  it  required  an  European 
intervention  to  fix  upon  some  plan  of  succes- 
sion to  the  Danish  crown  which  should  not 
expose  the  integrity  of  tlie  monarchy  to  risk. 
Accordingly,  it  was  resolved  to  ^n  upon 
Prince  Christian  of  GlUcksburg.  His  wife 
(after  her  brother's  and  sister's  renunciation 
had  been  obtained^  was  the  unquestionable 
heir,  under  the  Lex  Regia^  to  Denmark  pro- 
U>  Slesvig.     He  himseH  «■ 


a  descendant  of  Christian  III.,  stood  high  in 
the  male  succession ;  and  most  of  those  who 
stood  before  him  had  been  guilty  of  treason 
in  1848,  and  had  rendered  uiemselves  liable 
to  the  forfeiture  of  all  their  rights.  Accord- 
ingly, renunciations  were  obtained  from  Prince 
Frederick  of  Hesse,  from  his  sisters,  from  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and,  finally,  from  the 
Duke  of  Augustenburg  himself,  who  of  coarse 
had  fied  the  country.  For  this,  and  for  the 
cession  of  all  claim  to  his  estates,  which  was 
of  small  value  to  him  aa  he  had  forfeited 
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^em  by  rebellioD,  he  raceived  a  immof  ra- 
ther more  than  400,000/.*  In  consideratioD 
of  this  enormoiiB  indemnity,  ho  made  the  fol- 
lowing pronme : —     • 

*  We  moreover  ppomi9e,/<>r  ui  and  aur/amily^ 
by  our  princely  word  and  bononr,  not  to  nnder- 
Uke  anvthing  whereby  the  tranqaillity  of  his 
Mf^esty^B  dominions  and  lands  might  be  die- 
tnrbed,  nor  in  any  way  to  coanteract  the  reeula- 
tioiis  which  his  Mi\^y  might  have  taken,  or  Ui 
future  might  take,  in  referenoe  tQ  the  arrange- 
meot  of  the  enoceseion  of  all  the  lands  now 
united  under  his  M^i68ty^s  sceptre^  or  to  the 
eventiial  organization  of  his  monarchy/ 

In  the  vocabulary  of  the  Duke  of  Aogne- 
tdborg  it  ia  to  be  preenmed  that  the  word 
*6unily '  does  not  incbde  sons ;  for  it  is  his 
am  who  is  now  revolationising  Holstein  ooder 
the  wins  of  the  Federal  array.  It  is  rig;ht 
to  say  wat  the  Dnke's  son  has  protested 
against  the  abofe  renanciation.    It  is  also 

3t  to  add  tfiat  he  kept  his  protest  to  him- 
till  SIX  years  after  the  aeed  had  been 
ngned  and  the  money  paid*  The  protest 
wa^issned  on  the  15thof  Janaanr,  1859.f 

The  reqaiaite  renunciations  having  thns 
been  obtained,  the  Treaty  of  London  was 
dnwn  np  and  signed*  It  is  simply  worded,* 
and  contains  no  other  stipulations  than  that 
the  Powers  will  recognise  Prince  Christian 
and  bis  male  .descendants  as  successors  to 
SQcceed  to  the  whole  of  the  states  then  under 
theiceptre  of  the  Danish  king.|  They  do 
this  on  the  ground,  alleged  in  the  preamble, 
that '  the  maintenanoe  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Bani^  monarchy,  being  connected  with  the 
general  interests  of  the  equilibrium  of  Europe, 

*  It  is  a  enrions  eoinoideDee  that  the  Prassian 
plflaipoteniisry  at  Frankfort,  who  Degotiattd  this 
naoneittioD  with  the  Doke  of  ^^agoateaborg,  was 
Um*  TOD  Bismark.    \ 

*  Pirl  CoiT.  1861,  p.  82. 

\  *  Les  Hantea  Parties  Contraetantee  a'engagent 
f on  eommon  aooord  dana  le  caa  on  reventnaHt^ 
priTQ«  Tien^rait  i  ae  reiser,  i  reoonnaltre  i  S. 
U.le  Prince  Christian  de  Sleevigr-Uolstein-Soader- 
bourg  GlQckaborar.  •  .  .  le  droit  de  aucc^der 
iUtotalitedea  etats  actnellement  r^uois  soua  le 
Neptre  de  S.  M.  le  Roi  de  Danetnarii.'  The  words 
'i^en^agent  d'on  commt>n  accord,*  are  important,  aa 
^bowing  that  the  treaty  ia  mutually  biodiog  be- 
tween each  alb  all,  ana  not  merely  between  each 
tod  tbe  king  of  Denmark.  It  has  oeen  alleged  in 
defence  of  the  German  Powera  that  they  are  re- 
l^iiad  from  the  Treaty  of  Lod4od,  because  Den- 
airk  has  broken  the  promiaea  made  in  the  Goire- 
■poideoee  of  1861-62.  We  haye  shown  in  detail 
uat  that  assertion  is  wholly  without  foundation. 
Bot  eyen  if  it  were  trne,  it  would  be  irrelevant 
1^  Treaty  of  London  waa  not  a  treaty  between 
Aoitria  and  Pmaaia  on  the  one  aide,  and  Denmark 
M  the  other.  It  waa  a  treaty  between  each  and 
>tt  of  the  Powera  that  aigned  it  Austria  ia  aa 
mQeh  bound  by  it  to  England  aa  to  Denmark ;  and 
Snglaod  waa  in  no  way  concerned  in  the  Corre- 
•{>oadeoeeofl861-6S, 
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it  of  high  impbrtanoe  for  the  pveeervation  of 
peace.'  The  Treaty  ia  in  the  names  of  die 
JSmperor  of  Austria,  the  Prince  Presidont  of 
the  French  Republic,  the  Queen  of  England^ 
Uie  King  of  Prussia,  the  Empeuor  of  Russia, 
the  King  of  Sweden,  and  tho  King  of  Bon^ 
mark.  Other  states  were  subsequently  in- 
Tited  to  accede ;  and  Saxony  and  Hanover, 
among  others,  consented. 

Tbe  case  foreseen  has  come  to  pass.  The 
male  line  of  Frederick  III.  has  died  oat  In 
conformity  with  the  treaty,  France,  England, 
Russia,  Mad  Sweden  have  at  once  recognised 
Prince  Christian  as  his  successor.  Austria 
and  Prussia  hang  back.  They  are  not  shame- 
less enough  openly  to  repudiate  their  olighted 
word,  but  they  refuse  to  keep  it  Tney  will 
not  reeognise  King  Christian,  though  as  yet 
they  have  abstained  from  recognising  the 
Pretender.  Saxony  and  Hanover,  oveijoyed 
at  beinff  allowed  to  play  a  conspicuous  part 
of  any Icind,  be  it  ever  so  ignominious,  loud* 
ly  proclaim  that  they  are  not  only  willing, 
but  eager,  to  dishonour  the  faith'  that  they 
have  pledged.  Meanwhile,  the  great  mass  of 
Prussian  and  Austrian  Radicals,  with  that  ' 
curious  indifference  to  morality  which  is 
characteristic  of  sentimental  politicians,  are 
furiously  calling  upon  their  sovereigns  to 
enter  upon  the  same  dishonest  course.  They 
do  not  trouble  themselves  to  argue.  'The 
London  Treaty,'  says  Von  Sybel,  *  is  contra 
bem)9  morei  ...  it  proposes  to  rivet  a 
German  population  to  the  poisoned  chain  of 
Danish  rule ;'  and  therefore,  by  the  light  of 
this  convenient  standard  of  *  good  morals,'  he 
prq>08es  to  break  the  faith  which  Prussia  has 
solemnly  pledged,  and  in  which  for  twelve 
years  past  she  has  suffered  us  implicity  to 
believe.  This  habit  of  political  repudiation 
appears  to  be  ingrained  in  Prussian  politi* 
cians.  Alouff  with  his  conquests  and  his 
glory,  Frederick  the  Great  has  left  them  also 
the  disastrous  legacy  of  his  treachery.  Like 
most  mere  imitators  they  folbw  chiefly  the 
;ddects  of  their  model,  and  overlook  its  beau* 
ties.  There  is  little  enough  in  their  recent 
history  of  his  military  prowess,  or  his  politi* 
cal  sagacity ;  but  of  his  unblushing  perfidy, 
of  his  cynical  contempt  for  pledges  given  and 
treaties  signed,  they  are  admirable  copyists. 

The  conduct  of  the  Diet  has  been  a  ouri* 
rious  medley  of  illegalities.  When  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  afiiairs  of  Hoktein  was 
separated  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  mo- 
narchy, the  Diet  complained  that  by  that  act 
the  promise  not  to  incorporate  Slesvig  had 
been  broken^  though  the  institutions  of  Sles- 
vig, and  its  relations  to  Denmark  Proper, 
remained  unidtered.  To/ resist  thisjdleged 
breach  of  an  engagement  ithi^t  was  nnquee- 
tiomd>ly  international,  the  XHcft  thfeatened  t^C 
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proceed,  not  Kj'wnr — ^wbieh  is  the  mode  in 
which  natioQ  exacts  redreBs  from  nution — bat 
by  Federal  Execatioo,  which  is  nothing  but  a 
measure  of  internal  government  Theton- 
stitntion  of  the  German  Bund  is  so  aooma- 
ioiis  that  no  exact  parallel  to  its  conduct  can 
be  found ;  bot  this  proceeding  is  somewhat 
.the  same  as  i^  England  having  oaise  of 
complaint  against  France  for  some  breach  of 
the  Treatj  of  Commerce,  the  English  Gov- 
ern meat  were  to  obtain  a  verdict  against  the 
Emperor  in  the  Central  CnminiJ  (>>art,  and 
levy  a  fine  upon  the  money  he  holds  in  the 
English  Fnnds.  After  the  Diet  had  made 
tins  threat^  the  King  of  Denmark  died ;  and 
his  successor — whose  title  for  Lauenburg  at 
least  was  unquestionable  —  announced  his 
accession  to  them,  and  claimed  that  his  pleni- 
potentiary should  be  admitted  to  their  sit- 
tings. They  refused  to  acknowledge  him ; 
but,  having  done  so,  they  proceed^  to  act 
as  if  tiiey  had  acknowledged  him.  If  they 
Ijad  recognised  some  other  clainHtnt  in  his 
place,  it  would  then  have  been  competent  for 
them  to  convey  to  him  their  demands,  and 
to  order  execution  if  those  demands  were  dis- 
obeyed. But  they  neither  acknowledged 
King  Christian  nor  anyone  else  ;  and  yet 
while  they  were  thus  assuming  that  the 
throne  was  empty,  and  that  there  was  no 
Duke  of  Holstein,  they  ordered  Federal  Ex- 
ecution in  Holstein  because  the  Doke  of  Hol- 
stein had  not  complied  with^  their  demands. 
In  £sct,  they  have  taken  measures  professedly 
to  force  the  King  of  Denmark  to  fulfil  his 
Federal  obligations,  having  previdisly  de- 
clared that  there  was  no  lOng  of  Denmark 
10  'existence.  Bat  this  »  not  the  worst  con- 
fusion of  which  they  have  been  guilty.  Hav- 
ing occupied  Holstein,  to  force  the  King  to 
fulfil  his  Fedenal  obligations — for  that  is  the 
meaning  of  an  Execution,  they  assumed  the 
government  of  the  Duchy  temporarily  until 
Sieir  demands  had  Iteen  complied  with  ;  and 
then^  holding  the  Government  under  this 
tenure,  they  proceeded  to  give  to  a  Pretender 
fkcHities  for  setting  up  a  revolution  under 
their  protection.  These  strange  irreguUri- 
ties  are  chiefiy  of  importance  as  showing  that 
the  German  Diet  of  the  present  hour  is  no 
regular  Government  moving  by  strict  legal 
rules  or  traditional  principles  of  policy.  In 
fear  of  Revolution  it  has  yielded  itself  up  to 
be  the  instrument  of  popular  passion,  and  its 
acts  are  inspired  by  a  spirit  not  its  own. 
Austria  and  Prussia  would  fain  guide  it  into 
the  path,  if  not  of  honour,  at  least  of  compa- 
rative safety.  But  the  influence  which  their 
voices  usually  exert  is  lost  in  a  moment  sudi 
as  this.  One  of  those  tempests  of  popular 
madness  to  which  Germany  is  especially  lia- 
ble is  sweeping  over  the  land.    2^  habits  of 


sdf-f^emment,  bo  natural  leaden  are  st 
hand  to  moderate  the  frenEy  of  ignorant  en- 
thusiasm ;  and  the  Sovereigns  of  the  smaller 
States,  despots  in  quiet  times  and  cowards  in 
Revolution,  are  bending  in  abject  terror  to 
the  storm.  What  may  be  the  issue  a  few 
months,  or  even  a  few  weeks  hence,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say ;  but  at  the  present  moment 
negotiating  with  Germany  is  negotiating,  not 
with  a  Confederation  of  regular  Govemmenta, 
but  with  an  i^ngry  mob. 

There  is  so  far  method  in  the  German 
madness,  that  the  excitement  is  wildest 
in  some  of  the  smaller  States  which  are 
tolerably  safe  from  punishment.  Their  wis- 
dom in  trying  to  precipitate  a  conflict  in 
which,  individually,  they  can  hardly  loae, 
and  may  possibly  gain,  may  perhs^  be  justi- 
fied by  the  event.  Saxony,  for  instance,  will 
probably  in  any  case  reverse  the  &te  of  Fran- 
cis I.,  and  escape  with  everything  etcept  her 
honour.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
how  any  reflecting  men  in  the  larger  States 
can  blind  themselves  to  the  danger  npon 
which  they  are  rushing.  Germany  has  no 
friend  on  Miy  frontier.  All  around  her  are 
lying  enemies  covetous  of  some  possession 
that  belongs  to  a  German  crown,  and  only 
waiting  for  an  opportune  monoent  to  attack. 
The  first  sign  that  the  lengthy  Danish  contro- 
versy was  drawing  towards  actual  war  Iiaa 
brought  out  a  prodamation  from  Garibaldi  to 
the  Italians,  and  from  Kossuth  to  the  Han- 
garians.  Russia  is  probably  in  no  mood  to 
K>rgi^e  Austria  the  base  of  operations  whidi 
the  Poles  have  found  upon  the  Gallidan  fron- 
tier ;  and  the  Servif^ns  will  have  little  affec- 
tion for  the  staunch  upholders  of  the  Otto- 
man Efhpire.  The  hardihood  of  an  Austrian 
statesman,  who  is  eager  'to  bring  on  war  upon 
the  Eyder,  has  something  in  it  of  antiqqe 
grandeur.  With  the  Quadrilateral  to  defend 
against  an  enthusiastic  nation  flushed  with 
victory — with  Hungary  fretting  and  writhing 
under  martial  law — with  a  credit  but  just  be- 
ginning to  revive,  taxation  strained  to  the  ut- 
termost, and  a  laige  yearly  deficit — with  all 
these  burdens  to  support,  Aujstria  sends  her 
army  to  the  extreme  North  to  fight  the  Danes, 
and  throws  down  the  gauntlet  ^to  England, 
France,  and  Russia.  But  Austria  will  not  bo 
the  only  sufferer.  On  the  lefb  bank  of  the 
Rhine  lie  provinceaof  Bavaria  and  of  Pmasia, 
which  for  half  a  century  have  been  at  once  a 
temptation  and  a  reproach  to  France.  They 
offer  a  prize  to  ambition,  and  at  the  same  time 
tliey  suggest  memories  of  humiliation  and 
hopes  of  revenge.  The  soverdffn  who  shoold 
reunite  them  to  ^e  French  Empire  wonld 
build  his  dynasty  upon  a  foundation  which 
neither  Liberal  nor  Legitimist  could  shake. 
They  are  already  half-French  in  lawa,  and 
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more  tlian  haff'Froiioh  in  MjmftAhj.  Thftj 
woald  be  easy  for  the  French  to  conqoer ; 
and  the  barrier  of  the  Rhine  woald  tnake  it 
diCcnlt  for  the  Germans  to  regain  them. 
Nothing  is  wanting  bat  a  pretext  upon  which, 
vitbont  too  ffreat  a  sacrifice  of  character,  the 
treaties  whic£  sever  them  from  France  may 
be  torn  up.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Emperor  is  arming ;  'hnd  the  condition  of 
freoch  politics  pressmgly  requires  that,  by 
acme  gain  of  territory  or  of  &me,  he  should 
recall  the  wavering  a£foctioii8  of  his  people, 
and  wipe  out  the  memory  of  Mexico.  Every 
symptom  combines  to  indicate  diat  if  the  op- 
portunity should  come,  it  will  not  be  thrown 
avay.  The  Germans  colhfort  themselves 
with  the  few  fair  words  he  cast  to  ^^hisconsio^ 
the  Pretender.  In  his  present  pasuve,  and 
almost  friendly  bearing — if  the  power  of  rea* 
soning  were  left  to  them — they  should  read 
their  greatest  danger.  Nothing  would  be 
more  fatal  to  j^is  pkn  than  to  betray  it  by  a 
prensature  movement  When  the  Germans 
have  fairly  plunged  into  war,  and  have  re- 
ooonced  the  protection  of  publib  law  by 
shamelessly  l»eaking  it  Uiemselves,  theu  his 
time  will  have  eome.  Till  then  his  policy  is, 
by  absolute  quiescence  and  occasional  hints  of 
friendly  sentiments,  to  fool  them  into  seoniity 
and  into  war. 

And  what  will  England  do?  It  is  a  ques- 
tion that  concerns  us  deeply ;  but  it  is  hu- 
miliating to  be  obliged  to  confess  that  it  is 
one  with  which  the  Germans  do  not  trouble 
thtftaoselves  ranoh.  Of  the  true  policy  of  Eng- 
land there  can  be  little  doubt,  for  it  has  been 
upheld  by  statesmen  of  all  sides  in  every  affe. 
Ab  the  greatest  of  commereial  powers,  sne 
can  never  suffer  the  highway  of  nations  to 
CiiU  into  hands  that  may  close  it.  The  Sound, 
the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
the  Isthmus  of  Sues  and  the  Isthmus  of  Da- 
rien,  must  never  be  subieot  to  the  will  of  a 
first-rate  Power.  Therefore,  it  is  against  the 
pohcy  of  England  that  Denmark  t^nld  be- 
eome  the  dependency  of  Germany.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  possible  to  forecast  the  politieal 
form  into  which  the  seething  mass  of  Ger- 
man populations  will  ultimately  crystalHse. 
But  one  of  two  alternatives  may  be.  safely 
predicted  of  the  destiny  of  Germany  as  ,a  Eu- 
ropean Power.  Either  the  present  subdivi- 
■OB  which  neutralizes  her  natural  resouroea 
will  cease,  an^  she  will  become  one  <^  the 
most  powerful  Empires  in  the  world ;  or  else 
— a  far  likelier  itene — the  present  enthusiasm 
wfll  exhaust  the  energies  of  a  people  so  i^n- 
practicaL  withont  ieadin^  to  any  definite  re- 
sult, and  Germany  will  m\  back  into  her  old 
condition,  more  divided,  more  stagnant,  more 
impotent  than  before,  and  more  helplessly 
the  slave  of  Russia.    In  either  c«so  it  H  uot 


for  our  interest  that  Denmaik  should  &U  into 
her  hands.  It  must  never  be  foorgotten  that 
if  Kinff  Christian  IX.  does  not  im^erit  HoU 
stein,  Uk6  claims  of  Russia — set  aside  by  the 
Protocol  of  Warsaw  only  in  his  fa^our^*— 
revive  in  all  their  force.  If,  as  Germany  eaiv 
nestly  desires,  the  Danish  King  should  cease  to 
be  Duke  of  Holstdd,  the  Emperor  Alexander 
is  the  indisputable  heir  of  Kiql.^ 

But  Denmark  has  a  stronger  claim  upon  . 
our  support  than  any  motives  of  mere  sel^in- 
terest  can  furnish.  It  was  at  the  instance  of 
England,  more  than  of  any  other  Power,  that 
th^  Treaty  of  London  was  signed.  It  is  not 
a  treaty  <^  guarantee,  and  therefore,  in  stri^ 
law,  we  are  not  boumt  But  a  treaty  so  lieceot, 
so  distinctly  pointed  at  the  coiftingency  whioh 
has  just  occurred,  cannot  be  Hcbtiy  abandoned. 
If  we  refuee  to  stand  by  mis  engagemeati 
which  we  took  so  kurge  a  share  in  negotiating^ 
we  may  for  the  fuHnre  spare  ourselves  tm 
needless  pastime  of  signing  treaties  altogether. 
Already  our  power  to  uphold  the  public  law^ 
which  we  take  so  prominent  a  share  in  mak* 
ing,  is  subject  to  doubts  that  are  not  fiatteriog 
to  oux  national  pride.  Lord  Russell's  fieroe 
notes  and  pacific  measures  furnish  im  endless 
theme  for  the  taunts  of  those  who  would  gladly 
see  the  influence  of  Engird  in  the  couaoils  of 
Europe  (lestroyed.  The  vigorousprotests  tit«| 
have  issued  from  the  Foreign  C^oe  in  th^ 
matter  of  Savov,  and  of  Poland,  and  of  iha 
American  blockade^  combined  with  the  meek 
submission  that  mvariably  foUowsthom,  hav^ 
caused  the  conviction  to  prevail  ezten^vely  in 
Europe  that,  however  she  may  write,  Enfflaad 
will  never  fight  with  any  State  that  is  able  to 
diefettd  itself.  In  the  Eastern  or  the  Southern 
seas,  where  there  is  no  enemy  that  chn  resist 
her,  she  can  still  show  her  ancient  prowess^ 
She  can  exhibit  great  decision  in  Brazil,  and 
burn  down  defenc^ess  towns  with  wonderful 
vigour  in  Japan.  But  there  is  no  danger  thai 
she  will  ever  allow  her  martial  ardour  to  betray 
her  into  any  step  more  dangerous  than  a  fero- 
cious despatch,  when  she  is  confronted  with 
an  advenary  of  anything  like  equal  strec^glk 
This  ia  the  character  of  lis  whioh  any  reiuler 
of  foreign  journals  or  foreign  debates  may  find 


♦  Th«  Protocol  of  Warsaw,  wg^ed  preyioiis  to 
the  Treaty  of  London,  after  recitiug  that  the  re- 
nnnoJstioBB  of  tJie  Emperor  Paal  were  only  made 
in  favour  of  the  male  desoaodante  of  BVaderio  Y^ 
and  declaring  tbi^t  the  Emperor  of  Russia  yru  thea 
prepared  to  renounce  his  eventual  rights  ia  favonr 
of  Prince  Christian  of  Gliiclssburg^  goes  on  to  pro- 
vide ^That  inasmnch  as  the  renunciatipn  of  his 
MflMity  the  Kmperor  woald  have  fi»  ite  oMeot  to 
iiacfli)«te  an  arrangemeikt  eaUed  for  hy  the  fint  ia*' 
teresta  of  the  MoniM^hy,  the  .offer  of  eauh  a  re- 
nnnoiation  would  ceaae  to  be  obligatory  if  the  or* 
rangement  itself  should  fail*  The  *  Journal  de  6t 
Petersburg*  has  just  reprinted  the  Protocol  of  War- 
saw^ without  note  «r  eoninMHt.  |^ 
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repeated  with  still  less  flattering  comments, 
whenever  the  probable  poKcy  of  England 
eomes  under  diecossion.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  conduct  of  Lord  Bnssell  has  gjveif 
but  too  much  point  to  these  sarcasms.  Even 
^n  this  Danish  matter,  the  fickle  and  trimming 
character  of  his  policy  has  won  for  ns  little 
respect,  and  has  destroyed  the  influ^ice  we 
might  have  previously  possessed.  When 
Denmark  seemed  in  earnest,  and  Germany 
conparat*.vely  lukewarm,  Lord  Russell  was  a 
strong  Dane«  In  retnm  for  a  separation  of 
Holstein  precisely  in  the  form  in  which  it  has 
been  since  effetted  by  the  constitution  of  last 
November,  he  volunteered,  if  the  other  Powers 
.would  consent,  to  guarantee  Slesvig  to  Den- 
mark. Shortly  a&rwards  the  aspect  of  the 
political  horizon  darkened.  Germany  became 
fearfully  in  earnest,  and  there  was  no  doabt 
that  if  she  was  in  earnest,  Germany  was  the 
strongest  power.  Lord  Russell's  views  under- 
went a  salutary  change.  He  became  a  decid- 
^d  German ;  and,  in  testimony  of  his  conver- 
sion, he  sent  to  Denmark  a  proposal  that  she 
should  reduce  her  Constitution  to  the  concur- 
rent action  of  four  independent  Diets,  and 
that)  to  make  everything  work  pleasantly  with 
Germany,  she  should  bring  down  her  army 
and  navy  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  The 
proposal  was  of  course  received  with' delight 
by  Germany,  and  rejected  with  scorn  by  Den- 
mark. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recal  to  the 
memory  of  the  English  reader,  the  unexam- 
pled insolence  of  the  lan^age  in  which  this 
saicidal  project  was  urged  upon  the  accept- 
anoe  of  Denmark.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  tone  of  that  unfortunate  de^at<^  has 
largely  contributed  to  brinff  about  the  present 
crisis.  It  encouraffed  the  belief  now  popular 
on  the  Continent,  that  England  is  always  upon 
the  strongest  side.  Such  vagaries  have  natu- 
rally produced  that  contempt  of  our  power  or 
onr  courage  which  the  Germans  have  univer- 
sally expressed,  aadupon  which  they  are  evi- 
dently actinff. 

But  there  is  astronser  reason  still  why  it  will 
not  consist  wkh  our  honour  to  abandon  Den- 
mark. Unasked  by  her  we  have  thrust  upon 
her  advice,  by  which  her  powers  of  self-defence 
will  be  seriously  crippled  if  war  should  unhap- 
pily break  out.  At  our  request  she  has  re- 
treated from  strong  positions,  which  she  might 
l^aye  held,^  and  has  foregone  the  opportunity 
of  inflicting  upon  the  iU-commanded  troops  of 
Germany  a  defeat,  lyhich  would  have  gone 
far  to  cool  that  fervent  patriotism  which  has 
selected  Denmark  from  among  all  other  landa 
in  which  Germans  are  held  in  subjection,  be- 
cause Denmark  seemed  the  easiest  prey. 
Such  a  policy  binds  us  in  honour  as  much  as 
4ny  guarantee.  If  we  prevail  upon  a  weak 
State,  tQ  whom  we  profess  to  be  friendly,  to 


abandon  its  sole  and  its  best  cbance  of  reaistr 
anoe  against  an  adversary  of  overwhelmiug 
numbers,  we  are  bound  to  take  upon  ourselves 
the  hazards  of  that  advice.  Denmark  is  bot 
a  weak'State  to  struggle  against  the  unwieldy 
but  still  huge  enemy  mat  menaces  her  inde- 
pendence. She  needs  every  aid  that  chance^ 
or  promptitude,  or  strategical  advantages  can 
give  her.  K,  in  inference  to  our  officious 
counsel  she  foregoes  Uiese  aids,  and  then, 
abandoned  by  us,  is  crushed  in  the  nneqnai 
conflict,  a  stain,  which  time  coold  not  efiacei 
would  lie'upon  England's  honour.  It  is  baae 
to  abandon  the  weak  in  the  moment  of  tbek 
utmost  need,  and  in  the  presence  of  a"gigantie 
assailant.  But  there  is  a  Vieeper  baseness  £sr 
in  the  wordy  friendship,  which,  implying  the 
promise  of  aid,  without  formally  pledging  it, 
beguiles  the  weaker  combatant  into  a  flatal 
trust  in  his  ally,  and  then  deserts  him. 

Happily  in  this  case,  as  in  roost  others,  the 
policy  of  honour  is  also  the  policy  of  peaoew 
The  care  with  which  the  Germans  have  se- 
lected the  weakest  State  upon  ^heir  frontier 
for  the  exhibition  of  their  irrepressible  patriot- 
ism, shows  of  what  metal  it  is  made.  The 
magnificent  sentiments  they  are  parading,  the 
exhortations  to  courage,  the  appeals  to  the 
German  honour,  would  be  in  place  if  they 
were  undertaking  to  free  Alsace  from  Franoe, 
or  Livonia  from  Russia.  Their  zeal  for  Ger- 
man nationality,  if  it  i^pears  to  ns  hot,  is  at 
least  invariably  safe.  Once  convince  them 
that  the  raid  on  Denmark  is  not  safe,  and  the 
excitement  will  subside  with  a  marvell^ns 
rapidity.  I(  by  timid  language  and  a  felse 
love  of  peace,  Germany  is  encouraged  to  be- 
lieve that  she  can  set  treaties  at  defiance  with 
impunity,  a  Continental  war  will  reenlt,  in 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  that  England 
should  not  be  forced  to  take  a  part  Let 
Germany  see  distinctly  that  war  with  Den* 
mark  means  war  with  England,  and  the  Gov* 
emments  that  are  now  w^ly  yielding,  will 
draw  courage  to  free  their  subjects  from  the 
imminence  of  a  greater  danger.  But  promp* 
titnde  and  courage  arc  above  all  things  neces- 
sary. In  every  portion  of  Europe  3ie  cobh- 
bnstible  materials  lie  scattwed  ready  for  the 
match.  If  they  are  kindled  into  war,  no  hn^ 
man  power  can  set  bounds  to  the  conflagra-^ 
tion,  or  predict  the  limits  of  its  rage.  Upon 
the  action  of  England,  who  alone  desires 
peacsi  the  continuance  of  peacf  depends. 

NoTi  TO  Vol.  114. 

With  referenoe  to  the  statecn^iit  made  in  Ae 
Qnarterly  lUvisw,  Vol  114^  l^st  oda  of  tiie 
JEoglish  dmplains  in  Itsly  had  *  mixed  himself 
up  with  a  revival  in  which  all  sorts  of  sects  took 
part/  we  have  much  satisfaction  in  saying  that  we 
now  believe  the  statement  in  qaeshon  to  have 
been  foanded  ^n  -erroaeons  information. 
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Thbrs  are  three  systems  or  methods  of 
book-building,  of  which  any  one  may  be 
adopted  by  Europeans  who  desire  to  give 
to  the  public  their  impressions  in  regard  to 
the  once  happy  and  United  States  of  North 
America.  The  first  and  most  usual  plan  is 
that  which  has  been  followed  without  ex- 
ception, and  it  may  be  added  almost  neces- 
sarily, by  those  English  visitors  to  America 
who  before  their  arrival  had  attained 
established  fame  as  litterateurs  in  their  own 
country.  This  was  the  fashion  in  which 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
Anthony  TroUope,  W.  Howard  Russell, 
Miss  Martineau,  and  many  more  saw 
Amerjpa,  giving  afterwards  with  more  or 
less  of  accuracy  and  force  their  portrait  of 
what  they  saw  to  the  civilised  world.  It 
was  aldo  to  a  certain  degree  in  this  fashion 
Uiat  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr,  Baxter,  Mr.  Edward 
EUice,  Mr.  Lowe,  and  many  other  English 
Members  of  Parliament  took  their  observa- 
tion of  the  Western  Republic,  although  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Baxter,  they  did  not  permit  the  benefit 
of  these  observations  to  reach  the  eye  of 
their  countrymen.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
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to  state  that,  acceording  to  the  fashion  or 
plan  in  question,  the  voyage  of  distinguished 
Europeans  through  America  is  converted 
into  a  kind  of  public  progress  or  ovation. 
Immediately  after  breakfast  the  visitor  is 
waited  upon  by  the  notables  of  the  towm  in 
which  he  happens  to  find  himself — he  dons 
a  pair  of  American  spectacles,  and  is  taken 
to  see  the  sights,  which  are  usually  of  a 
remarkably  uniform  character.  His  every 
question  is  answered  by  an  agreeable, 
polished,  and  cunning  diplomatist;  compli- 
ments exquisitely  attempered  to  his  stomach 
are  not  wanting,  nor  need  he  fear  if,  like 
Wolsey's,  his  stomach  be  unbounded,  that 
they  will  not  be  full-flavoured  enough  to 
suit  his  palate.  The  wealth,  prosperity, 
greatness,  enterprise,  of  what  was  three 
years  ago,  with  all  Its  faults,  one  of  the 
happiest  countries  in  the  universe,  are 
clearly  demonstrated  to  be  the  work  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  and  of  Republi- 
can institutions.  In  the  aflernoon  another 
emissary  of  the  sovereign  people  is  at  our 
traveller's  call.  A  carriage  is  at  the  door 
and  he  is  taken  out  for  a  drive,  or  a  steam- 
boat is  at  the  wharf  and  he  is  wafted  out 
upon  the  river  or  lake.  He  returns  to 
dinner  or  tea,  and  to  a  conversazione  in  the 
evening;  agreeable  and  deferential  men 
shake  bands  with  him  ordine  longo  ;  pretty, 
well-dresssed,  and  sprightly  women  are 
delighted  to  discuss  with  him  any  topic 
from  Miscegenation,  or  the  blending  of  the  ^ 
black  and  white  races  (the  latest  craze  of 
Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe),  to  the  colour  of 
Princess  Alexandra's  eyes,  or  the  tulle 
illitsion  which  the  Empress  lately  wore  at 
the  Tuileries.  If  opportunity  offers  and 
the  traveller's  disposition  invites  attack  on 
the  side  of  his  vanity,  he  is  solicited,  nay 
importuned,  to  take  the  stump  and  make  a 
speech  upon  any  earthly  object,  f^om  thej^ 
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eccentricities  of  the  planet  Venus  to  those  of 
President  Lincoln.  Or,  if  he  decline  to 
make  a  fool  of  himself  hj  lecturing,  he  is 
ui^ed  to  have  a  public  reception;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  stand  up  at  the  end  of  one 
of  the  long  gaunt  tooms  of  an  American 
hotel  and  shake  hands  with  all  comers  for 
two  or  three  hours^  and  respectfully  to 
receive  the  oral  communications  of  all  the 
Elijah  Pc^rams  who  have  something  to 
tell  him.  When  at  last  he  takes  wing  for 
another  town  his  progress  is  announced 
thousands  of  miles  off  by  telegraph  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  old  Union. 
'Mr.  This  passed  Cleyeland  at  11,  going 
west,'  or  *  Dr.  That  is  expected  at  Indian- 
apolis f^om  the  North  at  3,'  and  such  like 
bulletins,  keep  the  people's  interest  in  the 
illustrious  stranger  whetted.  On  arriving 
at  his  destination — saj  Cincinnati — the 
probability  is  that  he  will  find  a  carriage 
awaiting  him  at  the  station,  and  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  or 
from  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  or 
from  the  Associated  Pigmen,  greeting  him 
and  offering  him  the  hospitalities  of  the 
*  Queen  City  of  the  West,' 

The  effect  of  all  this  upon  the  traveller's 
mind  may  be  imagined.  It  acts,  of  course, 
differently  upon  different  temperaments, 
but  the  result,  broadly  stated,  is  generally 
intoxication.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  traveller,  when  he  writes  has  book, 
should  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
people  who  have  treated  him  so  well.  He 
18  oflen  too  clear-sighted  to  be  taken  in  by 
the  hollow  and  insincere  incense  of  men 
who,  in  Miss  Martineau's  words,  'bandy 
the  small  change  of  praise,  flattery,  and 
^compliment  among  each  other  upon  the 
slightest  provocation,'  and  who  are  too 
glad  to  amuse  themselves  and  keep  their 
hand  in  at  the  expense  of  a  stranger,  who 
•is  often  not  undeserving  of  a  portion  of  the 
Jhomage  laid  at  his  feet.  But  such  is  the 
subtlety  of  human  vanity  that  it  would  be 
-strange  if  a  man,  let  him  be  as  able  as  he 
may,  could  live  in  such  an  atmosphere,  and 
preserve  that  unruflled  and  judicial  temper 
of  mind  and  that  balance  of  judgment 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  composition 
-of  a  good  book.  We  have  but  to  glance 
cursorily  at  the  American  books  of  some  of 
the  well-known  English  authors  we  have 
named,  in  order  to  pronounce  them  far 
inferior  to  many  of  their  other  works.  It 
cannot  be  pretended  that  the  American 
Notes  of  Mr.  Dickens  (while  they  exhibit, 
although,  perhaps,  in  a  less  degree  than 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  his  unrivalled  nicety 
and.  keenness  of  observation)  are  up  to  the 
ordinary  high  standard  of  that  admirable 


author.  Mr.  Thackeray,  with  the  fine  in- 
tuition and  delicacy  of  taste  which  were 
among  his  choicest  attributes,  perceived  and 
shrank  from  the  difficulties  of  an  American 
book;  but  unquestionably  his  poorest  novel, 
the  '  Virginians,'  is  that  of  which  the  scene 
is  laid  across  the  Atlantic.  It  was  only  in 
suoh  fagHive  moraela  as  his  Roundabout 
Papers  that  we  were  permitted  to  see  his 
great  familiarity  with  the  country  and 
manners  of  our  cousins.  If  it  had  been 
possible  for  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  to  have 
written  during  the  last  ten  years  a  really 
bad  book,  most  assuredly  his  bulky  *  Nortli 
Anaerica '  would  come  within  that  category- 
It  is  with  a  feeling  of  undisguised  disap- 
pointment that  we  turn  from  Mr.  Russell's 
♦North  and  South,'  and  marvel  that  his 
sprightly  and  suggestive  pen  should  instruct 
us  so  little  about  that  mighty  and  interest- 
ing continent  to  which  all  our  eyes  are  now- 
turned.  If  it  be  true  that  humility  is,  as 
most  men  who  have  borne  the  burden  and 
heat  of  a  laborious  life  believe,  the  one 
inseparable  condition  of  success,  assuredly 
the  first  of  the  three  systems  we  have 
noticed  is  the  least  likely,  although  espoused 
by  all  the  established  westward-bound 
authors  of  England,  to  give  us  a  good  book 
about  North  America. 

To  Uie  second  plan  or  system,  br  less 
popular  and  attractive  than  the  first,  though 
in  our  judgment  far  more  commendable, 
we  owe  two  of  the  best  books  on  America 
which  have  seen  the  light  in  Europe.  M. 
de  Tooqueville  and  M.  Chevalief  travelled 
upon  different  occasions  through  the  New 
World,  obscure,  unknown,  and  unnoticed. 
No  one  remarked  their  names  when  recorded 
in  the  hotel  registers ;  no  newspaper  puff 
announced  to  the  Amerlciins  that  a  chiel 
was  amongst  them  taking  notes,  and  re- 
quiring to  be  stuffed,  and  fete,  and  tickled, 
With  keen  observation  and  intelligence, 
they  journeyed  thousands  of  miles  by  rail, 
in  steamboats,  on  horseback,  or  on  wheels. 
Unmarked  themselves,  they  talked  with 
men  and  women  of  every  degree ;  they 
visited  them  in  their  homes,  and  saw  them 
without  varnish  or  disguise.  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville  gave  to  the  study  of  American 
character  and  institutions  as  many  years  as 
English  tourists  usually  give  months.  The 
result  was  that  his  in^ght  into  and  com- 
prehension of  his  subject  were  unrivalled. 
We  are  far  from  sayine  that  there  are  no 
meritorious  English  books  which  have  been 
written  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  second  of  our  three  systems.  All  that 
we  say  is  that  such  books  are  so  few  as  to 
admit  of  being  counted  on  the  fingers.  At 
this  moment  we  can  recall  nonp  but  Mr. 
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Maaloij's  *W««*ttii  WopW/  Mr.  Stirlii>ic*« 
unpretendiBg  « Letters  from  the  SJaye 
StmJbe$,'  tmi  Ur.  Grattan's  'Ciirilised 
America.'  • 

Tbe  third  of  our  systems  is  so  vnkiTitiiig 
and  so  dilficult  of  attainment  as  to  require 
brief  notice.  Yet  we  have  besn  taught,  and 
8g«un  by  a  Frenchman,  that  It  is  possible 
to  write  an  admirable  boolc  about  what 
Americans  do,  and  thinic,  and  write,  without 
the  aothor^  making  any  other  voyage  thAo 
oae  <tut9wr  de  m  ^hambre.  Few  EiigMshmen 
are  acquainted  with  tbe  work  which  many 
years  ago  M.  Phiiar^  Chasles  put  forth  in 
Paris,  eatitled  'American  Life  and  Litera* 
tiire.^  In  his  familiarity  with  Transatlantic 
aotliors,  and  his  just  appreciation  of  their 
literary  merits,  M.  Chasles  has  never,  in  our 
judgment,  been  approached  by  any  other 
Buropean  critic  Yet,  if  we  mistake  not, 
be  has  never  crossed  the  Atlantic  We 
oommead  his  book  heartily  to  those  few  and 
rare  individuals  who  have  courage  to^  turn 
asld^  from  the  gossamer  literature  of  the 
hour,  and  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Rogers's 
well-known  advice,  *when  a  new  book 
appears,  to  read  an  old  one'  It  is  far  from 
refreshing  to  reflect  that  out  of  ikie  ft^w 
French  books  on  America  there  is  hardly  a 
bad  one ;  while  out  of  the  many  English 
books  on  the  same  subject  Uiere  is  hardly  a 
good  one. 

The  work  which  heads  the  list  prefixed  to 
this  article,  as  being  the  work  of  an  Ameri- 
can, does  not  require  to  be  measured  by  the 
Procrustean  rule  which  we  have  laid  down 
hr  European  authors*  Dr.  Nichols,  bom 
in  the  Yankee  State  of  New  Hampshire,  but 
wandering  with  the  restless  versatility  of 
fa(s  countrymen  into  twenty-four  out  of  the 
thirty-four  States,  possesses,  of  course,  a 
knowledge  of  his  country  which  can  only 
result  from  such  an  experience  as  "is  given 
by  'Forty  Years  of  American  Life.'  We 
have  rarely  read  a  book  of  its  class  which 
will  better  repay  perusal.  There  have  been 
English  caricatures  of  America  more  racy 
and  humorous,  and  written  in  more  un* 
exceptionable  English,  but  none  which 
disclose  so  deep  an  insight  into  the  Ame- 
ricans. If  we  pursued  the  old  fashion  of 
reviewers,  and  set  to  work,  scissors  in  hand, 
to  out  out  every  noticeable  passage  from 
this  book,  the  rest  of  this  article  would  have 
to  be  abandoned  to  Dr.  Nicbols.  But  it 
may  interest  the  reader  briefly  to  be  told 
that  Dr.  Nichols  was,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  assistant  editor  of  the  'New  York 
Herald ;'  and  in  illustration  of  the  enterprise 
which  the  editor  of  that  journal  exhibits, 
and  which  none  have  ever  denied  to  him, 


the  (bllowing.  incidcmt  as  detailed  by  Dn 
Nichols  will  be  read  with  surprise : — 

*  Ut.  Bennett  was  the  first  New  York  editor 
who  had  important  publio  speeches  reported, 
theugh  delivered  at  hundreds  of  miles  di>tance. 
He  sdzed  upoa  the  telegraph  as  soon  as  it  was 
established,  and  has  sometimes  incurred  very 
heavy  expenses  in  getting  exclusive  or  the  ear- 
liest information.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  expected  at  Niagara  Fall^^,  Mr.  Bennett  in- 
structed his  reporter  to  secure  the  telegraph. 
This  could  only  be  done  by  keeping  it  at  work, 
on  the  principle  of  ^^  first  come  first  served  ;'* 
but  there  was  nothing  to  report  The  reporter 
was  at  an  end  of  his  story,  and  asked  what  he 
should  do.  "  Send  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs," 
was  Mr.  Bennett's -answer.  The  Book  of  Prov- 
erbs concluded,  the  reportet  said  by  way  of 
postscript,  "  No  sign  of  the  Prince — what  next?" 
'"'  Give  us  Ecclesiastes,"  was  the  answer ;  and 
the  operators  were  kept  at  their  long  and  un- 
usual scripture  lesson,  at  a  heavy  price,  until 
the  cannon  thundered,  and  the  long-expected 
heir  of  En^and's  ^irone  came  in  sight  of  the 
great  cataract' 

We  cannot  forbear  adding  another  brief 
extract  which  well  deserves,  as  it  seems  to 
uA,  the  attention  of  our  Government.  Most 
Englishmen  who  visit  America  hurriedly, 
and  who  retaiti  (as  they  almost  invariably  do) 
their  inability  to  look  at  anything  save 
through  English  spectacles,  and  taste  any- 
thin;;  save  with  English  palate — an  inability 
which  is,  after  all,  at  once  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  our  countrymen — never  learn  to 
prize  those  luscious  and  magnificent  oysters 
which  are  not  the  least  valuable  of  God's 
many  gifts  to  that  favoured  continent,  and 
with  which  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  rivers  of 
Virginia,  the  sheltered  bays  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  Florida  coast,  the  deltas  of  New-Orleans 
and  Mobile,  are* literally  paved.  But  if  an 
Englishman  passes  enough  time  in  America 
to  cease,  in  Mad.  de  Staffs  words,  to  be  an 
island,  it  can  scarcely  be  but  that  he  will 
ieam  to  prize  the  American  oyster  more 
highly  than  Colchester  natives  or  hnttren 
d'Ostende,  In  the  belief  that  a  hearty  taste 
for  American  oysters  would  spring  up,  were 
they  abundantly  introduced  into  England, 
we  invite  the  reader^s  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing suggestion : — 

*It  is  worth  trying  whether  the  American 
oyster  wilt  flourish  in  British  waters.  If  it 
would  attain  the  same  size,  and  retain  its  deli- 
cate flavour,  and  Englishmen  could  foi^gct  their 
prejudices  in  favour  of  their  little,  sharp,  cop- 
pery natives,  a  great  addition  might  be  made 

to  the  stock  of  healthy  food  in  England 

lieally,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  few  ship- 
loads of  American  oysters  and  clams  strewn 
dong  the  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland  might 
be  one  of  the  best  investments  ever  made  by  a 
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patornal  goyernmenljt,  some  of  whose  children 
and  subjects  do  notmlways  get  enough  to  eat* 

The  water  round  the  coasts  of  England  is 
more  saline  than  at  the  mouths  of  the  im- 
mense American  rivers.  But  an  experi- 
ment of  which  the  cost  would  be  so  trifling, 
and  the  possible  consequences  so  considera- 
able,  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Frank  Buck  land,  and  of  all  who  take  inter- 
est in  such  subjects. 

In  conclusion,  merely  adding  that  Dr. 
Nichols's  book  has  the  venial  faults  of  being 
somewhat  too  long,  and  badly  grouped,  we 
take  leave  of  him,  with  a  kindly  feeling  for 
the  man  through  whose  agency  nis  country- 
man, Mr.  Herman  Melville,  was  first 
brought  en  rapport  with  a  London  publish- 
er, whereby  the  British  public  was  intro- 
duced under  the  happiest  auspices  to  the  ex- 
quisite conceits  (for  so  we  regard  them)  of 
Typee  and  Omoo. 

In  a  remarkably  natural  and  pleasing 
book  Colonel  Fremantle  has  given  us  a  re- 
cord of  his  too  brief  tour  of  *  Three  Months 
in  the  Southern  States.'  Want  of  space 
forbids  our  saying  more  than  that  we  heart- 
ily concur  with  Mr.  Sargent,  Colonel  Fre- 
mantle's  companion  in  a  wild  journey 
through  Texas,  in  pronouncing  that  the 
Colonel  must  be  '  a  right  good  companion 
for  the  road.'  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
avail  ourselves  of  Colonel  Fremantle's  ex- 
perience before  concluding  this  ariicle ;  but 
we  trust  that  every  Englishman  who  takes 
an  interest  in  the  great  struggle  on  the 
Western  continent  will  read  Colonel  Fre- 
mantle's book,  and  readjust  the  accuracy  of 
his  impressions  by  consulting  so  intelligent 
and  trustworthy  a  guide. 

In  the  few  remarks  which  we  ^hall  offcfr 
to  our  readers  in  regard  t6  the  prospects  at 
this  moment  of  the  Confederates,  we  utterly 
disclaim  all  pretensions  to  the  sifc  of  pro- 
phecy, or  to  any  power  of  reading  the  fu- 
ture other  than  can  be  gained  by  observing 
and  interpreting  the  past.  He  who  has 
watched  this  gigantic  American  upheaval 
without  noting  how  utterly  human  fore- 
sight has  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  failed 
to  anticipate  the  magnitude  and  duratipn 
of  the  conflict,  without  perceiving  how 
crossly  all  who  have  assumed  Cassan- 
dra's robe  have  misled  Europe  and 
America,  must  be  a  singularly  blind  or  sin- 
gularly heedless  observer.  But  at  the  mo- 
ment when  these  words  will  meet  the  pub- 
lic eye,  three  years,  almost  to  a  day,  will 
have  passed  since  the  reverberation  of  that 
first  cannon-shot  at  Fort  Sumter,  which  was 
so  little  heeded  at  the  time,  but  which  her- 
alded the  greatest  and  bloodiest  war  of  the 
century.    It  yould  be  strange  if  the  experi- 


ence of  these  three  momentous  years  oould 
not  be  converted  into  a  stepping-stone^  from 
which  to  spring  to  a  higher  and  more  intel- 
ligent appreciation  of  the  future. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  linger  upon  details, 
now  no  longer  secrets,  as  to  the  destitution 
of  the  Southerners  in  gunpowder,  muskets, 
and  fleldpieces  during  the  first  twelve 
months  of  the  war.  Undoubtedly  at  Xhh 
same  moment  the  Northern  engines  of  of- 
fence, as  compared  witli  their  present  force 
by  sea  and  land,  were  ludicrously  inferior. 
But  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  dis- 
parity of  strength  between  the  two  sections 
was  so  fearful  as  during  the  first  year.  As- 
suming that  it  is  correct  to  estimate  the  pre- 
sent superiority  of  the  Federals  in  resources 
over  the  Confederates  as  being  in  the  ratio 
of  ten  to  one,*  unquestionably  that  super- 
iority during  the  first  year  was  in  the  ratio 
o(  one  hundred  to  one.  There  has  been^ 
in  our  judgment,  but  one  battle,  since  the 
war  commenced,  which  might  have  been 
turned  into  a  crowning  victory,  and  that 
only  on  one  side.  If  the  Fedei^ls  had  won 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  had  driven  their  en- 
emy headlong  from  the  field,  captured  a 
large  amotmt  of  field -pieces  and  small  arms, 
it  cam  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Richmond 
would  have  fallen  without  another  battle. 
Every  musket  in  the  Confederate  States 
was  on  the  field  ;  no  reserve  of  men  could 
have  been  brought  up,  for  there  were  no 
arms  to  put  into  their  hands.  Of  all  the 
eight  *  On  to  Richmonds,'  that  which  was 
presided  over  by  General  M'Dowell  had^ 
beyond  doubt,  &r  the  best  chance  of  suc- 
cess. 

The  Federals,  after  sustaining  defeat  at 
Bull  Run,  unconsciously  frittered  away  the 
immense  superiority  of  sti^ngth  which  stUl 
remained  to  them  by  selecting  General 
McClellah  as  their  new  Commander-in-Chie£ 
For  months  and  months  this  Atbelstane  the 
Unready — a  sensible  and  worthy  man,  but 
slow  and  cautious  in  the  extreme — set  to 
work  to  organise  and  discipline  his  arni^, 
nearly  200,000  strong,  with  a  view  to  fit- 
ting  it  for  a  campaign  ^  in  which  there  should 
be  no  more  Bull  Runs.'  A  few  miles  off 
in  his  front  lay  Generals  Johnston  and  Beau- 
regard, with  an  unruly  and  riotous  army, 
little  more  than  30,000  strong,  intoxicated 
with  their  recent  victory,  which  was  loudly 
celebrated  in  beakers  of  whisky,  by  dance 
and  by  song.  It  was  not  until  the  spring 
of  1862  came  and  Fort  Donelson  fell  in  the 
West  simultaneously  with  the  commence- 
ment of  M'Ciellan's  advance  against  Rich- 


*  We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  this  estimate,  the 
one  usually  made,  is  vastly  too  favourable  to  the 
Fedorato.  oigifeedbyGoOgk 
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mond  in  the  East,  that  the  Confederates 
swoke  to  the  magnitude  of  the  task  which 
still  Jay  before  them.  But  even  during 
these  long  months  of  Southern  confidence 
and  unreadiness — months  which  might  have 
been  turned  to  precious  account  had  one 
man  of  energy  been  in  high  place  at  Wash- 
ington^ or  in  command  of  the  Federal  Army 
of  the  Potomac — there  was  one  prescient 
mind  in  the  South  restlessly  at  work  pre- 
paring and  organising  means  of  resistance. 
It  is  useless  for  the  Confederates  now  to  re- 
gret, as  is  too  much  the  fashion  among 
them,  that  at  this  moment  more  was  not 
done.  It  is  easy  now  to  see  that  it  would 
have  been  a  grand  step  if  all  the  cotton  in 
the  country  had  been  seized  by  the  Confed- 
erate Government;  but  it  is  more  to  the 
point  for  Southerners  to  remember  with 

fratitude  that  about  this  moment  President 
)avis,  besides  encouraging  by  his  personal 
€flR>rts  the  large  importation  through  the 
mock-blockade  of  gunpowder  and  muskets, 
called  upon  Colonel  Rains  (and  a  better 
selection  never  was  made)  to  establish  a 
large  Government  powder-mill  at  Augus- 
ta, in  Georgia.  Simultaneously  Southern 
strength,  ingenuity,  and  resource  were  un- 
£>lded  and  developed  day  by  day  and  hour 
by  hour.  If  the  Northern  power  of  offence 
grew  a  hundred  fold,  the  Southern  power  of 
resistance  grew  a  thousand  fold.  Richmond 
began  at  once  to  become  the  umbilicus  of 
the  rebellion — Richmond,  which,  if  two 
more  big  battles  had  been  forced  by  the 
Federals  in  August  and  September  of  1861 
(Bull  Run  was  in  July),  must,  if  human 
judgment  is  worth  anything,  have  fallen  be 
fot^  Christmas. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  weary  our  readers 
t^y  an  analysis  of  the  long  catalogue  of  bat- 
tles which  have  made  1862  and  1863  the 
ghastliest  years  of  this  century.  Fruitless 
battles  we  cannot  call  them;  because,  in 
socfa  a  war  as  that  which  is  now  devastating 
the  American  continent,  the  party  acting  on 
the  defensive  is  substantially  a  gainer  if  it 
is  merely  able  to  keep  the  field.  But  the 
lessons  taught  by  these  battles  should,  if  ^q 
read  them  aright,  leave  us  in  little  doubt  as 
to  what  may  be  expected  in  1864.  In  ihe 
first  place,  let  it  be  remarked  that  no  large 
army  of  the  Federals  has  ever  got  more 
than  thirty  miles  away  from  Its  water  base 
for  any  length  of  time.  In  his  expedition 
i^inst  Richmond  in  1862,  M'Clellan  estab- 
lisbed  a  large  dep^t  at  the  White  Ilouse,  on 
the  Pamunkey  River,  from  whence  he  drew 
supplies  along  the  York  River  Railroad. 
Bis  diflliculties  in  keeping?  open  his  commu- 
nications with  the  White  House,  distant  only 
twenty  miles  fh)m  the  Chickohominy,  are 


well  known,  and  our  readers  will  find  them 
forcibly  stated  in  Captain  Chesney's  little 
work.  But  there  have  not  been  wanting 
military  critics  (and  among  th^ra,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  the  Prince  de  Joinville)  who  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  not  possible  to  carry  all 
that  is  requisite  for  100,000  men  (especially 
for  such  Sybarites  as  the  Federals)  along 
the  single  line  of  an  American  railroad.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  let  our  readers  mark  the 
difficulty  with  which  in  ltt62  M'Clellan 
kept  open  his  communications  along  a  line 
of  railroad  only  twenty  miles  in  length. 
The  same  difiiculty  has  always  militated 
against  an  advance  upon  Richmond  by  the 
line  of  railroad  which  connects  Alexandria 
with  Gordonsville,  along  which  General 
Meade  is  attempting  to  feel  his  way.  The 
main  body  of  his  army  lies  about*  thirty 
miles  from  his  water-base,  which  is  at  Alex- 
andria, on  the  Potomac.  Bumside,  goaded 
into  activity  at  the  end  of  1862,  dared  not  ' 
advance  so  far  from  Ale^pandria  even  as  the 
spot  where  Meade  now  lies,  but  edged 
away  down  the  Rappahannock  River  towards 
Fredericsburg,  where  he  got  a  new  water- 
base  at  Acquia,  only  ten  miles  offhand  made 
his  feeble  effort  against  Marye^s  heights,  on 
December  13, 1 862.  We  leave  our  readers 
to  judge  what  Meade  has  to  accomplish  be- 
fore Richmond  (now  surrounded  by  earth- 
works, compared  with  which  Wellington's 
lines  at  Torres  Vedras  were  child's  pla^) 
can  be  approached.  Let  them  further  con- 
ceive how  tremendous  a  task  awaits  General 
Grant  ere  he  reach  Atlanta,  distant  138 
miles  from  his  water-base  at  Chattanooga,  , 
and  ere  he  succeed  in  making  and  keeping 
open  a  railroad  over  the  difficult,  and  deso- 
late country  which  divides  these  two  towns. 
Secondly,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
combatants  advance  to  this  fourth  and  (as 
seems  likely)  deadliest  collision  under  cir- 
cumstances of  greater  equality  than  have 
heretofore  existed.  It  is  idle  to  pretend 
that  the  Federals  have  500,000  effectives, 
or  anything  like  it,  now  under  arms.*  It 
is  not  denied  at  Washington  that  there  are  at 
least  250,000  Confederates  in  the  field,  and 
to  this  number,  without  exceeding  the  truth, 
might  be  added  50,000  more,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  state  that  in  cannon,  small 
arms,  and  gunpowder  the  Confederates  are 
now  as  well  found  as  their  opponents. 
Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  the  reader  will 
understand  the  force  of  the  following  pas- 


*  It  is  customary  for  Northerners  in  London  and 
New  York  to  talk  loosely  about  the  numbers  of  the 
Federal  army.    In  most  cases  they  are  as  ignorant 
on  the  subject  as  those  to  whom  they  are  speaking,  f^ 
The  above  estimate  is  made  on  good  grounds.      ^  1^ 
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sage  in  President  Dayis's  recent  address  to 
the  Confederate  soldiers  : — 

^The  enemy^s  campaign  of  1864  must,  from 
the  exhaustion  of  his  resources  of  men  and 
money,  be  far  less  formidable  than  those  of  the 
last  two  years,  when  unimpaired  means  were 
used  with  boundless  prodigality,  and  with  re- 
sults which  are  suggested  by  the  mention  of 
the  names  of  Shiloh,  Perrysville,  Murfreesboro', 
and  the  Chickahominy,  Manassas,  Frederics- 
burg,  and  GbanceUorsyille.' 

We  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  broad- 
est and  simplest  statement  of  Federal  diffi- 
culties, which  we  have  defined  under  two 
beads.  But  if  space  permitted,  it  would 
not  be  difBcult  to  show  that  all  the  side  is- 
sues of  the  war,  such  as  the  attack  on 
Charleston,  the  attack  on  Mobile,  the  cam- 
paigns west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  descent 
upon  Florida,  General  Banks's  costly  expe- 
dition, to  the  Rio  Grande,  his  operations  at 
New  Orleans  and  in  Louisiana,  the  atroci- 
ties of  General  Butler  at  tortured  Norfolk, 
have  really  as  little  to  do  with  the  result  as 
if  they  were  conducted  on  another  planet. 
It  is  within  the  power  of  the  various  Gen- 
erals presiding  over  these  expeditions  im- 
mensely to  aggravate  the  misery  of  the 
Confederates ;  but  so  long  as  Richmond  and 
Atlanta  are  untaken,  the  very  first  breach 
in  the  outward  cr4i8t  of  the  rebellion  is  as 
yet  unmade.  The  attention  of  £urope  has 
constafitly  been  arrested  by  loud  Federal 
paeans  over  the  capture  of  Vicksburg,  the 
impending  capture  of  Charleston,  phe  im- 
portance and  promise  of  operations  in 
Louisiana  or  Texas,  in  Arkansas  or  Missis- 
sippi. All  these  ostentatious  exhibitions 
of  Yankee  force,  which  serve  to  amuse  the 
thoughtless  quidnuncs  of  Northern  cities, 
have  really  no  influence  upon  the  rebellion, 
except  so  far  as  they  augment  and  intensify 
to  fever  heat  the  growing  bitterness  of 
animosity  and  deathless  energy  of  hatred 
which,  over  an  area  of  800,000  square  miles, 
have  turned  Confederate  milk  everywhere 
to  gall. 

We  have  given  a  few  words  to  the  Fed- 
eral difficulties ;  let  us  now  briefly  state 
those  of  the  Confederates.  They  may  be 
comprised  under  two  heads  :  1.  Insufficient 
supply  of  men,  horses,  and  food.  2.  Jeal- 
ousy between  the  armies  of  tlie  Potonutc 
and  Tennessee,  and  general  dissatisfACtion 
with  President  Davis  and  the  Confederate 
Government.  Let  us  deal  with  these  items 
one  by  one.  First,  insufficiency  of  men. 
It  has  always  been  the  fashion  to  estimate 
the  fijihting  population  of  the  South  as  be- 
ing, at  the  lowest,  one  million  strong.  Of 
these  perhaps  200,000  have  already  perish- 
ed, or  been  maimed  for  life.    There  remain 


800,000  men  subject  to  oonscriptieii.  It  » 
evident  that  at  a  pinch  it  will  be  possible  to 
keep  400,000  men  permanently  under  aruM, 
a  force  which  will  be  abundantly  able  to 
cope  with  the  diminishing  levies  of  a  power 
which  purchases  its  every  soldier  by  a 
bounty  of  nearly  200/.  Conceive  an  army 
of  400,000  men  (a  low  estimate  of  the  Fed- 
eral strength)  la^ed  into  the  field  by  golden 
thongs  at  this  rate  t  Here  we  have  at  the 
outset  an  expenditure,  to  which  there  is  no 
parallel  in  the  Confederate  States,  of  no  lees 
than  80,000,000/.  Secondly,  insufficiesey 
of  horses.  It  is  our  belief  that  this  is  the 
most  serious  embarrassment  with  which 
the  Southerners  have  to  cope.  Of  light 
horses,  fit  for  cavalry  purposes,  there  is  still 
a  sufficiency,  but  of  heavy  artillery  horses 
the  supply  is  beginning  to  be  inadequate ; 
nor  can  it  be  supplemented  by  any  ingenui- 
ty. It  will  be  apparent  that  great  strate- 
gical moves,  whidi  entail  large  consumptl(Hi 
of  horseflesh,  must  be  sparingly  attempt^. 
Let  the  armchair  critics  of  London  and  Paris, 
who  measure  the  operations  of  Generals 
LfCe  and  Johnson  by  the  rules  of  the  art 
of  war  as  they  understand  it,  bear  this  ma- 
terial fact  in  mind.  Thirdly,  insufficieoey 
of  food.  It  may  be  at  once  stated  that 
there  is  in  the  Confederate  States  am^e 
food  to  support  the  armies  in  the  field  and 
the  population  at  home.  The  only  difficulty 
from  the  outset  has  been  to  bring  the 
mouths  and  the  .food  togetber.  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  transport.  As  food  and  for- 
age have  now  to  be  brought  from  a  greater 
distance  than  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  this  difiiculty  is  enhanced.  Vidla  t<mt. 
There  is  not  the  smallest  probability  of  the 
South  breaking  down  under  it.  We  shall 
not  condescend  to  notice  the  money  difficulty 
for  it  is  evident  that  any  one  who  regards  it 
as  insnperable  must,  be  utterly  onread  in 
history,  and  can  have  given  no  earnest 
thought  to  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Turning  now  to  the  other  head  of  Cw^ 
federate  perplexities,  let  us  consult  Colonel 
]^remantle  about  the  jealousy  exist4ng  be- 
tween the  two  principal  Confederate  armies. 
He  tells  us : — 

*  It  is  evident  to  me  that  a  certMn  decree 
of  jealous  feeling  exists  between  the  Tennes- 
seean  and  Virginian  armies.  This  one 
(where  I  am  now  writing)  claims  to  have 
hod  harder  fighting  than  the  Virginian  army, 
and  to  have  been  opposed  to  the  best  gen- 
erals and  best  troops  of  the  North.' 

This  last  notion  was  aitirely  exploded  at 
Chickamauga,  where  RosecraBs'arm>  behav- 
ed as  badly  as  the  eleventh  corps  of  tlie 
Federals  at  Cbancellorsville,    Bat  it  caa- 
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perception  was  ooirect  when  be  wrote  ^ 
firet  words  of  the  passnge  which  we  have 
quoted.     We  rare  of  opinion,  however,  that 
there  is  less  truth  at  this  moment  in  these 
words  tban  when  they  were  written.     It  is 
a  positive  blessing  to  the  Confederates  that, 
wider   the    taretnendons    pressure  of  this 
mightj  war,  interna)  jealousies,  antagonisms, 
reeriminations  are  necessarily  rq»re»ed.  We 
believe  that  when  General  Longstreet  and 
his  corps  went  out  to  join  Gkneral  Brsffg 
in  September,  1868,  the  blending  of  the 
two  armies  was  like  the  junction  of  the 
Arve  and  Rhone,  which  flow  on  side  by  side, 
reluctant  to  amalgamate.    But  the  gratitude 
of  the  whole  Western  army  for  £e  noble 
work  done  at  Cfaickamauga  by  Generals  Hood 
and  Longstreet  strudc  down  the  artificial 
barriers  which  had  previously  dMded  the 
Eastern  and  Western  ta«oop8,  and  leavened 
the  whole  mass.    Thfe  assumption  of  com- 
mand by  Johnston  in  the  place  of  firagg 
tended  further  to  allay  differenoes,  because 
an  intimacy  was  kn^wn  to  exist  between 
Generals  Johnston  and  Longstreet  whi^ 
was  wanting  between  the  latter  and  General 
Bragg.     In  fine,  the  situation  of  General 
Longstreet  near    KnoxviDe,   between  the 
Western  and  Eastern  armies,  is  an  earnest 
of  harmony,  as  he  is  equally  beloved  and 
trusted  by  Generals  Lee  and  Johnston.    It 
is  not  necessary  to  say  more  about  the  dis- 
satisfaction entertained  in  regard  to  Presi- 
dent Davis  and  the  Confederate  Cabinet 
than  that  it  is  Wonderful,  considerhig  the 
duration  and  irksomeuess  of  the  war,  that 
t^e  insubordination  is  not  greater.    There 
are  in  the  Sontbem  States  all  the  dements 
which  induce  impeHience,  if  not  mutiny, 
under  unusual  hardship—^  high  spirit  in  the 
people ;  a  previous  prosperity  hardly  paral- 
leled on  earth ;  am  unfettered  press ;  a  re- 
publican   indisposition  to  permit  leading 
men  to  overshadow  others  by  occupying 
pedestals:    under  these  circumstances    it 
would  be  strange  if,  in  such  an  hour  as  this, 
President  Da;vis  and  his  colleagues  were 
not  fiercely  assailed.     But  at  the  bottom 
of  the  heart  of  all  faithful  and  earnest  men 
lies  an  afifectionate  oonsciousness  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis's  rare  fitness  for  his  post,  accom- 
Cnied  by  a  passionate  and  overmastering 
tred  of  the  Yankee. 

We  have  briefly  stated  the  perplexities 
of  either  l>elli^;erent ;  l^t  ns  now  consider  stitl 
fiiore  briefly  their  respective  ad  vonatages.  As 
Ytgards  the  Federals,  these  advantages  seem 
to  us  summed  up  in  the  personal  qualities  of 
four  of  thftir  generals — Grant,  Meade,  Sher- 
man, and  Pleasanton.  We  are  far  from  think- 
iBg  diat  any  one  of  these  men  is  a  match  i<Mr 


General  Lee ;  but  diey  have  all  profited  by 
the  lessons  of  the  past,  and  have  learned  the 
valne  of  two  of  Gteneral  Lee's  most  a<3U 
nravble  qualities,  humility  and  silence* 
Further  Fedend  advantages  than  the  poS" 
session  of  these  four  gcKKi  and  energetic 
captains  we  are  unable  to  discern.  We 
believe  the  material  of  the  Federal  armies 
to  be  infinitely  less  good  than  it  was  in 
1862,  and  tl»t  this  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  army  mder  Grant.  The  increase 
of  Federal  strength  at  sea  is  not  more  than 
adequate  to  meet  the  increased  demands  for 
viffUance  exacted  by  the  multitude  of  ves* 
sels  now  eni^aged  in  the  blockade-running 
business.  The  spirit  of  the  fighting  popu- 
lation has  never  been  equal  to  the  spirit  and 
fidth  of  the  stay-at-home  population ;  but 
we  regard  the  spirit  of  neither  as  at  this 
moment  on  the  advance.  The  controllinff 
brains  at  Washmgton  ««  still  Stanton,  anl 
Halledc,  and  Butler  (whose  voios  is  very  po- 
tential)^  and  Welles,  and  more  than  this  it 
is  not  necessary  .to  say.* 

On  the  Confederate  side  the  advantages 
may  be  summed  up  under  three  heads : — 
1.  The  pvessaee  of  the  only  two  great  men 
(we  do  not  even  except  Stonewall  Jackson) 
whom  the  war  has  produced.  %  The  spirit^ 
self-denial,  and  harmony  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation, male  and  female.  3.  The  possesion  of 
hidden  and  interior  lines  of  communication. 
These  advantages  are  so  obvious  that  it  is 
not  neoejBsary.  to  enlarge  upon  them.  It  is 
too  late  in  the  day  now  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
quisition alx>ut  the  merits  and  qualities  of 
men  so  well  known  as  President  Davis  and 
General  Lee.  Their  abilities  and  virtues 
are  admitted  and  appreciated  by  all  who 
really  understand  what  they  are,  and  what 
thev  have  done. 

We  are  tempted  to  pause  for  a  moment 
ere  we  quit  the  subject  of  President  Davis, 
and  to  nc^ios  a  man  who  stands  at  Mr. 
Davis's  right  hand,  and  whose  contribution 
to  his  chief's  success  will  probably  never  be 
fuliy  estimated  or  valued.  Mr.  Benjamin's 
is  not  one  of  tho^e  grave,  weighty,  and  self- 
contained  natures,  which,  when  illuminated 
by  brightness  of  inteilect|  never  fail  to  im- 
press their  mark  deeply  upon  all  around 
tfoem.  Easily  aeoessible,  voluble,  good  na- 
tured,  with  a  memory  like  Maoaulay's,  and 
singular  grace  and  facility  of  expression,  Mr. 
Benjamin  has  failed  to  win  from  his  country- 
men, and  especially  from  the  journalists  of 
Richmond,  one  tithe  of  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration which  they  who  khow  him  best 


♦  While  these  lines  are  passing  through  the  press 
we  learn  that  General  Grant  has  been  called  to  the 
immediate  direotloa  of  military  affidns.  ^qqqIp 
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conceive  to  be  his  dae.  As  a  speaker, 
though  not  as  a  statesman,  be  has  probably, 
since  the  death  of  Webster,  had  no  equal  in 
the  old  United  States  senate.  Let  those 
who  are  oarious  in  sach  matters  read  brs 
speech  there  delivered  on  the  Kansas  Bill, 
in  March,  1858,  and  contrast  it  with  the 
'^  ponderous  and  far  more  famous  oration  de- 
livered on  the  same  occasion  by  Mr.  Charles 
Sumner.  The  latter  has  been  laboriously 
pufied  and  sold  by  hundreds  of  thousands ; 
Mr.  Benjamin's  argument  is  little  known, 
and  has  scarcely  been  sold  at  all.  Yet  we 
confidently  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  decide 
which  is  the  more  powerful  and  graceful 
speech  of  the  two.  To  us  we  confeBS  that 
there  appears  the  same  difference  between 
the  orations  as  that  which,  in  one  of  his 
finest  passages.  Lord  Mahon  discerns  be> 
tween  the  character  and  speeches  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  and  those  of  Lord  Giat- 
ham.  In  the  hope  of  exciting  the  curiosity 
of  one  or  two  of  our  readers,  we  cannot  re* 
frain  from  quoting  a  specimen  extract  from 
a  speech  which  ai>ounds  in  flights  of  the 
highest  eloquence  :— 

*  It  will  undoubtedly  have  struck  any  person 
on  hearing  this  passage  read  firom  the  speech  of 
the  senator  from  Vermont  that  the  whole  argu- 
ment, ingeniously  as  it  is  put,  rests  upon  this 
fiJlacy  —  that  a  man  cannot  have  title  in  pro- 
perty wherever  the  law  dpes  not  give  him  a 
remedy  or  process  for  the  assertion  of  his  title ; 
or,  in  other  words,  his  \diole  argument  rests 
upon  the  old  confbsion  of  ideas  which  considers 
a  man's  right  and  his  remedy  to  be  one  and  Uie 
same  thine.  I  have  already  shown  you,  by  the 
passages  f  have  cited  from  the  opinions  of  L^ 
Stowell  and  of  Judge  Story,  how  they  regard 
this  subiect.  They  say  that  the  slave  who 
goes  to  England  or  Massachusetts  from  a  slave 
state  is  still  a  slave— that  he  is  still  his  master's 
property,  but  that  his  master  has  lost  control 
over  him,  not  bv  reason  of  the  cessation  of  his 
property,  but  because  those  states  grant  no 
remedy  to  the  master  by  which  he  can  assert 
and  exercise  his  control 

*  There  are  numerous  illustrations  upon  this 
point— illustrations  fumie^hed  by  the  copyright 
laws,  illustrations  furnished  by  patent  laws. 
Let  us  take  a  case,  one  that  appeals  to  us  all ; 
there  lives  now  a  man  in  England  who  from 
time  to  time  sings  to  the  enchanted  ear  of  the 
civilised  world  strains  of  such  melodv,  that  the 
charmed  senses  seem  to  abandon  the  grosser 
regions  of  earth,  and  to  rise  to  purer  and  se- 
rener  r^ons  above.  Qod  has  created  that  man 
a  poet  His  inspiration  is  his  —  his  songs  are 
his  by  divine  right — they  are  his  property,  so 
recognised  by  human  law.  Yet  here  in  these 
United  States  men  steal  Tennyson's  works  and 
sell  his  property  for  their  profit ;  and  this  be^ 
cause,  in  spite  of  the  violated  conscience  of  the 
nation,  we  refuse  to  give  him  protection  for  his 

'        property.' 

Surveying  the  mighty  field  of  the  Ameri- 


ean  war,  so  far  as  it  has  hitherto  advAoed, 
and  perceiving  with  dismay  how  small  a 
portion  of  the  limited  spaoe  allotted  to  this 
article  still  remains,  we  pause,  bewildered 
and  embarrassed  by  the  multitude  of  sub- 
jects which  press  for  comment  or  illustration 
in  connexion  with  it.  But,  turning  to  Cap- 
tain Chesney's  able  little  work,  we  recog- 
nise the  paramount  importance  of  address- 
ing a  few  words  of  warning  to'  our  country- 
men on  the  subject  of  passing  hasty  and 
premature  judgments  upon  the  strategy  of 
General  Lee  or  his  Federal  rivds,  upon  the 
indeoisiveness  of  battles,  and  the  incompre- 
hensibility of  movements  which,  to  those 
who  have  watched  them  on  the  spot  of  their 
execution,  and  known  the  circumstances 
which  dictated  them,  seemed  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  inevitable  necessities.  There 
probably  never  was  a  war  upon  which,  dur- 
ing its  progress,  more  commentaries  were 
written.  I^t  not  our  readers  imagine  that 
they  are  on  this  account  in  a  position  right- 
ly to  interpret  its  issues,  or  to  judge  the 
oombatants  upon  either  side.  We  will  give 
an  illustration  of  our  meaning,  taken  from 
the  hiiUdre  inidite  of  the  battle  of  Anlietam 
or  Sharpsburg. 

Let  us  begin  by  saying  that  Captain  Ches- 
ney's  volume,  considering  the  circumstan- 
ces under  which  it  was  written,  appears  to 
us  deserving  of  high  commendation.  He 
has  shown  much  patience^  and  sagacity  in 
unravelling  the  tangled  skein  of  narration 
which  has  reached  £m  through  Transatlan- 
tic newspapers,  private  letters,  and  personal 
recitals  of  scenes  which  his  informants  bad 
witnessed.  His  description  of  the  battles 
on  the  Chickahpminy  is,  in  our  judgment, 
more  accurate  and  instructive  in  a  military 
point  of  view  than  that  which  purports  to 
have  emanated  from  the  French  Princes, 
or  than  the  'Seven  Battles  around  Rich- 
mond,' which  is  the  popular  version  accept- 
ed by  the  South  of  the  incidents  which  ac- 
companied that  momentous  work.  Captain 
Chesney  is,  however,  less  aocarate  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  and 
still  less  aecurate  (as  be  warns  his  readers 
to  expect)  in  his  oonception  of  Chancellors^ 
ville.  The  only  marvel  is  that  he  should 
have  approached  anywhere  near  to  the 
truth.  The  ciroumstanoes  of  General  Lee's 
advance  into  Maryland,  just  before  Sharps- 
burg, in  September,  liB62,  are  correctly  and 
forcibly  given ;  the  ai^unt  of  the  resuscita«> 
tion  of  heart  and  vigour  among  the  Federal 
troops  upon  M'Clellan's  resumption  of  oom^ 
mand  afler  Pope's  disastrous  disoqmfiture 
could  not  have  been  more  truthfully  stated* 
But  Captain  Chesney  has  fallen  into  subse- 
quent errors,  from  which  nothing  but  fuller 
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knowledge  of  the  inddents  which  aotaaDy 
happened  oould  have  preserved  him.  Hard 
indeed  is  the  task  of  the  historian  who  en- 
deavours, without  free  access  to  the  Generals 
on  both  sides,  to  interpret  and  delineate  bat- 
tles. The  following  incident  is  a  specimen 
of  the  difficulties  which  beset  him. 

Captain  Chesney  describes,  in  the  main 
accaratelj,  the  advance  of  M*Clel!an's  army 
from  XVashington,  his  occupation  through 
Bumside  of  the  town  of  Frederic,  and  the 
retrogression  of  Liee's  army  before  the  su- 
perior weight  of  Northern  troops  pressing 
nim  back.    The  narrative  continues, — 

*  Lee  did  not  propose  to  retreat  from  Mary- 
land and  give  up  the  territory  north  of  the  Po- 
tomac wi^out  a  struggle,  but  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  delay  the  ^hting  a  general  action  as 
long  as  possible,  so  as  to  give  time  for  the  divi- 
sions which  surrounded  Harper's  Ferry  to  com- 
pete their  work  there  and  rejoin  mm.  He 
BftOTed  therefore  eastward  with  some  of  Long- 
aCreets  troops,  who  had  been  detached  for  pur- 
poses of  supply  to  Hagerstown,  and  passed 
through  Boonsborough  towards  the  South 
Mountain,  where  he  had  stationed  D.  Hill  and 
his  10, 000  men  as  a  rearguard  to  check  the  Fed- 
eral pursuit  as  long  as  possible.'  ' 

All  this  is  true,  but  before  D.  U.  Hill  fell 
hack  upon  South  Mountain  it  is  now  notori- 
ous that  a  momentous  incident  had  happen- 
ed. It  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  few  words 
to  the  character  of  this  general.  It  should 
be  premised  that  the  wives  of  D.  H.  Hill 
and  Stonewall  Jackson  are  sisters,  and  it  is 
generally  believed  (we  know  not  with  what 
troth)  that  Mrs.  Hill  had  long  urged  her 
husband  to  do  something  whereby  some 
portion  of  Jackson's  lustrous  fame  might 
be  acquired  by  and  accrue  to  D.  H.  Hill. 
Personally  there  is  not  in  the  Confederate 
army  a  man  of  more  dauntless  courage  than 
D.  H.  Hill,  but  he  has  always  been  regarded 
(in  Captain  Chesney's  words)  as  *•  impatient 
of  control,^  and  this  he  manifested  upon  the 
occasion  in  question. 

The  orders  of  General  Lee  respecting  the 
battle  which  was  now  imminent  were  placed 
in  General  HilPs  hands.  These  orders,  ac- 
cording to  General  Lee's  invariable  practice, 
were  full,  precise,  and  unreserved.  It  was, 
according  to  General  Lee's  view,  very  de- 
firabie  to  gain  a  few  days,  in  order  to  per- 
mit General  Jackson  to  finish  his  task  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  to  allow  some  of  the 
many  stragglers  to  get  to  the  front  General 
Hill  was  therefore  instructed  to  take  up  a 
strong  position  at  South  Mountain.  These 
orders,  as  it  happened,  were  displeasing  to 
C^eral  Hill,  m  flqng  them,  afler  reading 
tiiem,  indignantly  from  him,  in  the  belief' 
(as  has  been  urged  in  his  defence)  that  they 
vould  be  picked  up  by  one  of  his  stafi^  and 


carried  aafelj  to  his  quarters.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  thely  were  left  lying  where  they  fell; 
the  ground  was  shortly  afterwards  evacuated 
by  Uie  Confederates,  and  occupied  by  the 
Federals;  General  Lee's  orders  were  picked 
up  by  a  Federal  soldier,  and,  their  value 
being  recognised,  quickly  carried  to  M'Clel- 
lan.  No  wonder  that  M'Clellan,  com- 
manding according  to  his  own  statement 
87,164,*  and  according  to  other  Federal 
sUtemeots  110,000  men,  promised  himself 
an  assured  and  easy  victory  over  the  worn 
and  weary  troops  which  he  knew  to  be  be- 
fore him,  and  as  to  whose  movements  and  in- 
tentions he  now  had  full  information.  That 
this  knowledge  was  in  his  possession  is  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  which  be  gave 
when  examined  before  a  Congrefisional  Com* 
mittee  some  months  later  at  Washington* 
Viewed  by  the  light  of  the  fact  that  Gene- 
ral Lee's  orders  were  in  General  M  Clellan's 
hands  several  days  before  the  battle  of 
Sharpsburg  was  fought,  the  imbecility,  inert- 
ness, and  want  of  enterprise  of  the  latter 
general  are,  we  submit  to  our  readers,  incon- 
trovertibly  established,  to  the  utter  annihila- 
tion of  his  fame.  He  dared  not  make  any 
use  of  his  large  reserve  under  Fit2John  Por- 
ter in  the  battle  of  the  17th,  he  dared  not 
resume  the  attack  on  the  18th,  and  allowed 
his  enemy  to  retire  unmolested  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  19th,  leaving  as  the  sole  trophy 
for  Washington  and  New  York  to  exult  over, 
300  desperately  wounded  Confederates  who 
fell  into  M'Cielian's  hands.  CapUin  Ches- 
ney  observes, — 

*  The  only  excuse  which  can  be  made  for 
M'Clellan's  timidity  as  to  the  use  of  bis  reserve, 
must  lie  in  the  ignorance  he  laboured  under  as 
to  the  great  numerical  inferiority  of  Lee.  But, 
at  the  best,  there  seems  something  wanting 
here ;  and  we  must  judge  the  event  to  have 
shown  that  his  caution  at  An  tie  tarn,  as  la 
former  instances,  was  so  excessive  as  to  rob 
him  of  any  chance  of  brilliant  success.' 

What  will  be  said  when  Captain  Chesney's 
sensible  strictures  are  pointed  by  further 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  movements 
and  intentions  of  General  Lee  were  as  well 
knovni  to  MClellan  as  they  were  to  Lee 
himself  ?f  Let  our  readers  beware  of  com- 
ments b/ised  upon  learned  comparisons 
between  Lee  and  the  great  Frederic,  or 
Stonewall  Jackson  and  Napoleon,  but  which 
lack  that  insight  into  the  details  and  inci* 


*  This  Is  General  M*Cle11an'p  estfinate  of  his  own 
force  actually  engaged  at  Antietam. 

f  M-CIellan's  extravagant  estimates  of  the  strength 
of  his  opponents  were  simply  ludicrous :  97,446  Is 
his  estimate  of  the  Ck)nfed6rate  forces  prerious  to 
Antietam.  It  is  absolutely  oerUin  that  only  36,000 
Goafederates  were  engaged  jn  that  battle,      .        IC 
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dents  of  each  of  these  great  battles  wbieh 
can  alone  entitle  the  commentator  to  pass 
judgment  upon  them.  Enough  for  ns  that 
General  Lee,  who  for  two  years  has  been 
the  greatest  living' authority  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  American  war,  points  proudly  to 
the  battle  of  Sharpsburg  as  the  brightest 
flower  in  his  wreath. 

It  has  been  the  consistent  endeavonr  of 
this  Review  to  show  that  whatever  be  the 
origin  and  causes  of  this  war  (and  we 
believe  them  to  be  very  multifarious),  it  is 
little  less  than  mockery  to  ask  us  to  believe 
that  the  Northerners  are  fighting  solely  to 
extinguish  and  the  Southerners  solely  to 
perpetuate  slavery.  There  is,  however,  a 
small,  and,  as  we  believe,  diminishing,  sect 
of  English  men  and  women  who  are  en- 
thusiastic about  Mr.  Charles  Sumner  and 
Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  as  being  enlightened 
apostles  and  beneficent  philanthropists. 
We  might  pause,  and  ask  the  admirers  of 
this  gifled  pair  in  what  philanthropy  eon- 
sists.  Does  it  inolode  self-denial?  If  so, 
what  sacrifices  has  either  made  for  the 
negro  ?  How  will  their  record  read  by  the 
side  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  and  Robert 
Lee's  1  And  yet  there  are  scenes  in  which 
a  loving,  earnest  woman  might  find  scope 
for  her  efforts  such  as  Florence  Nigtingale 
never  knew,  and  in  which  a  day-labourer 
would  wring  conviction  as  to  his  or  her 
smcerity  from  outside  spectators  far  more 
powerfully  than  by  writing  dossens  of  articles 
in  periodicals  or  reading  ponderous  essays 
aloud  to  the  United  States  Senate.  In  a 
recent  article  upon  Hhe  Negro  Race  in 
America'  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  we 
are  told  that — 

*for  some  time  after  the  opening  of  t^  war  the 
freed  (or  escaped)  negroes  were  as  miserable  in 
their  circumstances,  as  could  well  be  imagined. 
In  their  eagerness  to  escape  fVom  bondage  they 
cast  themselres  upon  the  mercy  of  camps  and 
cities  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  they  found,  for 
many  weeks  and  months,  little  enough  of 
mercy  anywhere  but  among  people  of  their  own 
race.  It  should  be  remembered  for  ever,  that 
long  before  any  sort  of  provision  was  made  for 
these  destitute  creatures,  and  befbre  either  the 
Government  or  general  society  in  the  North 
took  their  case  into  consideration  at  ail,  they 
were  fed,  clothed,  comforted,  and  assisted  to 
set  into  work  by  the  despised  free  blacks  of  the 

Northern  cities The  state  of  things 

was  truly  appalling  at  the  beginning  of  1865. 
Nothing  can  be  said  in  justification  of  the* 
Washington  Cbvemment  for  its  apathy  and  its 
delays  in  making  up  its  mind  what  to  do  with 
the  multitude  of  negroes  who  were  sure  to  ccmie 
into  its  hands  when  the  war  was  carried  into 

the  South Where  the  commanders 

refused  to  open  their  lines  to  negroes  at  all,  the 
poor  creatures  fled  wherever  river  or  rail  or 
their  own  feet  would  carry  them.    The  went 


spectacle  of  all  seems  to  hare  been  at  Ckawa^ 
where,  at  the  best,  residents  ought  to  bear  a 
charmed  life  to  escape  the  perils  of  damp  and 
malaria.  On  that  comfortless  pmnt  of  land,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  the 
fugitives  sickened  immediately,  and  died  very 
fast'  ' 

It  is  not  positively  affirmed  in  this  article 
that  the  Washington  Government,  which  ia 
censured  for  its  culpable  negligence  cUJirst 
has  mended  its  ways,  but  we  are  left  to 
infer  from  many  pages  o£  misty  writing 
about  the  proceedings  of  General  Banks  at 
New  Orleans,  and  the  attempts  to  cultivate 
cotton  on  the  Sea  Islands  of  South  Carolina 
by  free  negro  labour,  that  the  misery  of 
freed  negroes  is  greatly  abated,  if  not 
entirely  diecked. 

Let  us  consult  the  latest  advices  on  tiie 
subjeet  which  have  reached  us  from  Northern, 
and  in  some  oases  fram  Abolitionist,  soureea 
They  disclose  the  condition  of  the  h^^pless 
sufferers  at  the  very  moment  when  this 
article  in  the  'Edinburgh  Review'  wto 
written.  We  quote  from  divers  recent 
New  York  journals,  including  the  'Tribune' 
and  the  'Evening  Post,'  the  principal 
Abolition  organs  of  New  York.  The  '  New 
York  Church  Journal '  commences : — 

'The  sufferings  of  the  freed  negroes  are  so 
terrible,  and  to  so  great  a  degree  beyond  the 
power  of  individual  action  to  remedy,  that  one 
can  hardly  read  the  accounts  given  even  in  the 
papers  (hat  most  strongly  support  the  Adminis- 
tration, without  shuddering  at  the  responsibility 
of  the  whole  nation  for  so  disgraceful  a  state  of 
things.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Fi^e,  army  chaplain, 
says, 

'  "  Out  of  an  average  number  of  4^00  blacks 
under  my  diarge  at  Memphis  during  the  months 
of  February,  March,  and  April,  1863,  there  died 
during  that  time  1200.  Three-fourths  of  them 
had  no  change  of  raiment ;  probably  one-fourth 
of  the  women  had  but  one  garment  between 
them  and  utter  nakedness.  Many  children 
were  kept  night  and  day  rolled  in  the  poor 
blanket  of  a  family — its  sole  apparel.  Multi- 
tades  had  no  beds.  There  were  no  floors  in 
their  leaky  tents,  and  no  chance  for  fires. 
The  wonder  is  not  that  so  many  died,  but  that 
so  many  lived.  The  suffering  of  this  people  is 
our  national  dishonour.  If  they  are  not 
rescued.  History  will  run  thus — The  American 
people  enticed  within  their  Unes  tens  of 
thousands  of  slaves,  alluring  them  with  promisiS 
of  liberty.  They  proceeded  to  pick  out  all  tfas 
able-bodied  men  to  reioforce  their  armies, 
huddled  the  rest  together  in  great  camps,  and 
left  them  to  perish  of  hunger  and  nakedness  by 
the  hundreo.  How  will  that  page  of  history 
readT' 

A  correspondent  of  the  'New  York 
Evening  Post '  gives  the  following  acoonnt 
of  the  freed  negroes  on  the  plantations  oon* 
fiscated  by  ahe  Federal  Govemmeat,  wImts 
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Ae  ne^oes  have  been  taken  and  set  to 
work  under  their  new  masters,  the  Northern 
lessees.  We  commend  this  extract,  as  well 
as  some  of  our  anbseqaent  quotations,  to  the 
Bodoe  of  those  who  are  enamoured  of  Gen. 
Banks's  prooeedings  at  New  Orieans,  which 
are  so  much  to  the  taste  of  the  Edinburgh 
ReTiewer.  The  correspondent  in  question 
writes: — 

*I  wish  to  make  some  statements  in  regard  to 
the  workings  of  that  pkn   during  the  past 
season,  haymg  been  in  a  position  to  observe  its 
management  and  its  results.     Having  visited 
nearly  all  the  leased  plantations  in  the  district 
of  North-eastern  Louisiana,  where  the  plan  has 
been  tried,  I  know  whereof  I  affirm,  and  I  set 
down  the  management  of  these  plantations,  and 
of  the  freedom  of  them,  as  an  unmitigated  piece 
of  villainy,  in  which  the  capitalist  reaps  all  the 
profits   at  the  expense  of  ihe  negro  whom  he 
nires ;  and  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that 
the  neg;ro  of  this   district  has  suffered   more 
privations,  and  has  been  far  more  in  a  state  of 
servitude,  if  that  were  possible,  during  the  past 
six  months,  than  when  under  the  rule  of  his 
Southern  mister.    And  for  this  there  is  no 
occasion  save  the  cupidity  of  the  lessee.    Nor 
can  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment be  exonerated  from  great  blame  when 
such  abuses  are  practised. 

^  But  the  barest  necessities  for  keeping  body 
and  soul  together  have  been  furnished  them. 
The  scant  ration  of  meal  and  meat  has  been 
doled  out  to  them  as  if  every  ounce  were  gold ; 
the  sick  have  suffered  and  died  for  want  of 
medicines  and  nourishing  food,  and  what  little 
clothing  has  been  furnished  has  generally  been 
at  exorbitant  prices.  But  one  leased  plantation 
has  a  school  upon  it,  and  that  is  taught  by  an 
infirm  neg;ro.  The  care  which  these  people 
have  received  is  amply  shown  by  one  look  at 
the  burial-grounds  of  the  plantations,  in  any 
one  of  which  can  be  found  from  twentr  to  two 
hundred  graves  of  the  victims  of  this  mhuman 
systenL  The  terms  of  contract  itself  are  all  in 
£i?our  of  the  lessee ;  but  even  these  have  not 
been  complied  with,  and  the  intention  of  the 
lessee  seems  to  be  to  absorb  all  (jhe  negro's 
Wages  in  the  clothing  and  rations  fhmished  him 
at  advanced  prices.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he 
will  find  himself  with  bitter  recollections  of  the 
past  and  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  fntore. 

*The  worst  feature  of  the  whole  affair  is  that 
the  Commissioners,  who  have  the  authority, 
have  taken  no  measures  to  alleviate  those  evils, 
or  bring  the  perpetrators  to  account  They 
themselves  are  among  the  heaviest  lessees  in 
the  district — are  interested  parties  in  the  sys- 
tem ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  cannot  be 
Blade  to  see  its  evils,  while  one  at  least  is  a  man 
whose  loyalty  many  call  in  question.  Was  it 
the  meaning  of  the  President  when  he  pro- 
claimed freedom  to  the  enslaved  that  they 
should  be  placed  under  such  masters,  and 
harely  allowed  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  rights  of  freemen  ?  To  the 
negro  in  this  district  the  emancipation  procla- 
laation  is  a  mockery  and  a  &rce.    Was  the 


end  intended  byCkrvemment  in  leasii^  these 
planiat  ons  the  filling  of  the  pockets  of  nn- 
serupulous  speculators,  who  are  not  only  willing 
to  oppress  the  coloured  race,  but  are  ready  to 
sell  their  country  for  gold  f 

llie  *  Episcopal  Recorder'  writes: — 

*A  committee  of  the  New  England  Freed- 
men^s  Association  informs  us  that  one-half  of 
the  emancipated  slaves  on  the  Southern  Missis- 
sippi have  died  since  their  emancipation.  Are 
we,  it  may  well  be  a^ed,  to  abolisn  slavery  by 
destroying  the  slave  f 

Mr.  James  E.  Teatman,  President  of  the 
Western  Sanitary  Commission,  has  visited 
the  camps  in  which  the  freed  men  are 
gathered,  from  Cairo  to  Natchez,  and  his 
testimony,  extracted  from  the  'New  York 
Tribune,    is  to  the  following  effect : — 

*  Within  the  city  of  Memphis,  not  directly 
connected  with  any  of  the  camps  or  with  the 
coloured  regiment^  there  are  some  three  thou- 
sand freedmen  and  women,  mostly  freedmen, 
who  are  employed  in  various  ways  and  at 
various  rates  of  compensation.  Those  employed 
by  Government  receive  but  10  dollars  per 
month,  while  many  could  readily  earn  30  to  50 
dollars  per  month.  Those  thus  employed  are 
outside  of  the  military  organization. 

'  To  give  an  instance :  one  quartermaster  told 
me  that  he  had  in  his  employment  a  harnesa- 
maker,  to  whom  he  could  only  pay  10  dollars 
per  month,  while  they  were  paying  white  men 
doing  the  same  work  ^  dollars  per  month; 
and  that  the  coloured  man  could  readily  procure 
the  same  wages  were  he  allowed  to  seek  a 
market  for  his  labour  in  the  same  town.  I  saw 
a  number  of  coloured  men  pressed  into  the 
service  (not  military),  to  labour  at  the  rate  <^ 
10  dollars  per  month,  one  of  whom  petitioned 
to  be  rdeased,  as  he  had  a  good  situation  at  80 
dollars  per  month.  The  firemen  on  the  steam- 
boat on  which  I  was  a  passenger  from  St 
Louis  to  Memphis  were  all  coloured,  and  were 
receiving  45  dollars  per  month.  These  men 
were  afhiid  to  go  ashore  at  Memphis,  for  fear  of 
being  picked  op  and  forced  into  Government 
employment  at  less  than  one-fourth  of  their 
existing  wages.  Besides  the  fact  that  men  are 
thus  pressed  into  service,  thousands  have  been 
employed  for  weeks  and  months  who  have  never 
received  anything  but  promises  to  pay. 

*This  negligence  and  failure  to  comply  wifli 
obligations  have  greatly  disheartened  the  poor 
slave,  who  comes  forth  at  the  call  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  supposes  himself  a  is^^  man,  and  that 
by  leaving  his  rebel  nutter,  he  is  inflicting  a 
blow  on  the  enemy,  ceasing  to  labour  and  to 
provide  food  for  him  and  for  the  armies  of  the 
rebellion.  Thns  he  was  promised  fhtedom,  but 
how  is  it  with  him  f  He  is  seized  in  the  street, 
and  ordered  to  go  and  help  unload  a  steamboat^ 
for  which  he  will  be  paid,  or  sent  to  work  in  the 
trenobes,  ot  to  labour  for  some  quartermaster, 
or  to  chop  wood  for  the  Government  He 
li^urs  for  months,  and  at  last  is  only  paid  with 
promises,  unless  perchance  it  may  be  with 
kicks,  ooffs,  and  curse&    Undar  such  treatmoBtC 
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he  feela  that  he  has  ezehanged  one  maBter  for 
many  masters ;  these  continued  abuses  sadden 
and  depress  him,  and  be  sighs  to  return  to  his 
former  home  and  master.  He,  at  least,  fed, 
clothed,  and  sheltered  him.  Something  should 
be  done,  and  I  doubt  not  will  be  done,  to 
correct  these  terrible  abuses  when  the  proper 
authorities  are  made  to  comprehend  them.' 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  Littlefield,  who  is  the 
•physician  to  what  are  called  the  Infirmary 
Farms  (intended  for  women  and  children 
and  men  of  colour  unable  to  do  ordinary 
work),  can  scarcely  be  read  without  mingled 
sorrow  and  indignation.  We  will  not  rend 
the  heart  of  our  readers  by  quoting  his  most 
revolting  revelations,  which  are  evidently 
wrung  from  a  man  full  of  love  for  the  hap- 
less blacks,  and  who  is  nobly  working  to 
ameliorate  and  mitigate  the  terrible  misery 
through  which  the  descendants  of  Ham  are 
now  passing.  Here  is  a  p<;^tion  of  what  he 
says: — 

*The  poor  negroes  are  everywhere  greiatly 
depressed  at  their  condition.  They  all  testify 
that  if  they  were  only  paid  their  little  wages  as 
they  earn  them,  so  that  they  could  purchase 
clothing,  and  were  fbmished  with  the  provisions 
promised,  they  could  stand  it;  but  to  work 
and  get  poorly  paid,  poorly  fed,  and  not  doc- 
tored when  sick,  is  more  than  they  can  endure. 
Among  the  thousands  whom  I  questioned,  none 
showed  the  least  unwillingness  to  work.  If 
they  could  only  be  paid  fair  wages  they  would 
be  contented  and  happy.  They  do  not  realize 
that  they  are  free  men.  They  say  that  they 
are  told  they  are,  but  then  they  are  taken  and 
hired  out  to  men  who  treat  them,  so  far  as  pro- 
viding for  them  is  concern3d,  far  worse  than 
their  **  secesh  "  masters  did.  Besides  this,  they 
feel  that  their  pay  or  hire  is  lower  now  than  it 
was  when  **the  secesh"  used  to  hire  them. 
This  is  true. 

4t  4t  4t  4t  41  « 

'The  parties  leasing  plantations  and  employ- 
ing these  negroes,  do  it  from  no  motives  either 
of  loyalty  or  humanity.  The  desire  of  gain 
alone  prompts  them,  and  they  care  little  whether 
they  make  it  out  of  those  they  employ,  or  from 

?ie  soil  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions ;  but 
am  informed  that  the  majority. of  the  lessees 
were  only  adventurers,  camp  followers,  "  army 
sharks,"  as  they  are  termed,  who  have  turned 
aside  from  what  they  consider  their  le^timate 
prey,  the  poor  soldier,  to  gather  the  nches  of 
the  land  which  his  prowess  has  laid  open  to 
them. 

«  *  4t  III  *  * 

'  Lessees  are  now  allowed  to  lease  as  many 
plantations  as  their  cupidity  may  lead  them  to 
grasp.  I  was  informed  that  two  parties  had 
each  leased  four  plantations  and  another  five 
Ko  one  party  should  be  permitted  to  lease  over 
one.  Lessees  of  more  than  one  plantation  are 
unable  to  give  their  personal  supervision,  and 
BO  employ  the  old  overseers  whom  the  former 
masters  bad  en^loyed.    YThether  these  men 


oan  ever  be  brought  to  regard  as  freemen  those 
whom  they  had  always  known  and  treated  ts 
slaves  is  very  doubtful' 

We  might  prolong  these  quotations  in- 
definitely,  but  enough  has,  we  hope,  already  1 
been  said  to  convince  our  readers  that  the  j 
sun  nowhere  shines  upon  scenes  of  such 
hopeless,  sickening,  and  revolting  misery  as 
on  the  plantations  which  Northern  men  are 
leasing,  nominally  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  status  of  the  black  race,  but  really 
for  the  sake  of  perhaps  the  filthiest  lucre 
that  was  ever  amassed.  Nor  do  we  see 
that  the  black  man  gains  much  by  the  alter- 
native offered  to  him  by  the  tender  mercies 
of  his  Federal  patrons,  of  being  put  into 
the  post  of  danger  in  a  cause  that  is  not  his 
own,  and  presented  as  food  for  the  powder 
of  the  Confederates. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  help  remarking 
that,  voluminous  as  have  been  the  fugitive 
writings  about  this  war,  the  mass  of  un- 
written history  (some  portions  of  which  will 
never  see  the  light,  while  in  regard  to  other 
portions  vast  floods  of  ink  will  be  shed)  is 
already  such  as  to  surpass  belief.  It  is  im- 
possible to  look  forward  to  the  rank  crop  of 
wrangles,  recriminations,  contradictions,  and 
explanations  which,  .immediately  upon  the 
cessation  of  fighting,  will  spring  up  in  both 
sections,  without  uttering  a  prayer  that 
America  may  be  allowed  to  keep  all  this 
raw  material,  strictly  of  native  growth,  to 
herself,  and  to  work  it  up  for  herself.  But 
in  regard  to  unwritten  history,  there  is  per- 
haps no  subject  upon  which  Europe  and  the 
great  mass  of  Northerners  are  left  in  more 
benighted  darkness  than  the  actual  expendi- 
ture which  in  divers  ways  the  Washington 
Cabinet  has  during  these  last  three  years 
incurred.  As  an  illustration  of  our  meaning, 
we  mav  mention  that  the  bill  which  the 
Federal  steamer  *  Vanderbilt'  paid  for  coals 
during  one  of  her  unsuccessful  cruises  afler 
the  'Alabama'  amounted  to  no  less  than 
400,000  dollars,  or  80,000/.  This  item  is 
given  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Fox,  Assist- 
ant-Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  Let  our 
readers  infer  from  this  specimen  brick  what 
must  be  the  mighty  fabric  of  Northern  ex- 
penditure, as  it  swells  and  heaves  upwards 
day  afler  day  !  If  wonder  had  not  long  ago 
toiled  after  America  in  vain,  well  might  we 
stand  aghast  at  the  huge  mountains  of  money 
which  this  yet  unchecked  rebellion  has  swal- 
lowed. Let  us  endeavor,  before  concluding 
an  article  which  is  meant  to  be  mainly  pros- 
pective, to  take  brief  note  of  the  dim  head- 
lands of  new  empires  which  are  already 
looming  darkly  up  out  of  the  yeast  of  8t«>rrny 
waves  into  which  the  wreck  of  the  old  Union 
is  sinking. 
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It  will  be  patent  to  any  one  who  gives  to 
the  subject  five  minutes  of  earnest  though t- 
foloess,  that  this  mighty  war  is  but  the  tirst 
scene  in  bj  far  the  gr^dest  revolutionary 
drama  which  the  present  century  has  wit- 
nessed. We  will  not  do  more  than  specu- 
late briefly  and  simply  about  facts  which 
seem  to  us  to  necessitate  the  further  disinte- 
gration of  the  Republic  after  the  South  has 
torn  itself  free.  Is  it  possible,  we  ask,  that 
in  the  National  Senate,  wherever  it  ineets 
(be  it  at  Washington,  or,  as  some  suggest, 
at  Chicago  or  St.  Louis),  the  great  State  of 
New  York,  with  its  population  of  four  mil- 
lions, will  be  satisfied  to  have  two  Senators, 
when  the  six  States  of  New  England,  with  a 
combined  population  of  only  three  millions, 
are  represented  by  twelve  1  Will  four  Sen- 
ators for  the  seven  millions  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  be  considered  a  fair  make- 
weight against  fourteen  Senators  represents 
iog  about  three  and  a  half  millions  of  souls 
io  New  England  and  New  Jersey  1  Will 
Illinois,  when  she  no  longer  carries  along  her 
great  Central  Railway  the  cotton  of  the 
South,  be  content  to  send  her  breadstuff^  to 
the  Eastern  seaboard  by  the  Erie  Canal,  and 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt  of  the  State 
of  New  York  by  the  tolls  exacted  on  her 
cereals  in  transitu?  Will  California,  with 
her  purely  metallic  currency,  allow  her 
treasure  to  be  poured  into  the  lap  of  New 
Tork,  and  take  flimsy  greenbacks  in  ex- 
diange?  Infinite  are  the  questions  of  this 
naiore  which  might  be  asked ;  there  is  prob- 
ably hardly  one  of  our  readers  to  whom  the 
few  which  we  have  touched  will  not  suggest 
a  hundred  more. 

It  is  our  hope  and  belief  that  the  world  at 
lai^  and  America  in  particular,  will  be  in- 
finite gainers  by  the  introduction  of  a  bal- 
ance of  power  upon  that  continent,  when  the 
Q&holy  dream  of  universal  empire  shall  have 
psssed.  Heartily  echoing  Dr.  Nichols's 
words,  that — 

*^  stranger  who  becomes  really  acquainted 
with  the  American  people  will  see  much  in  their 
private  character  to  disapprove  and  regret,  but 
still  more  to  approve,  admire,  and  love,* 

we  echo  still  more  heartily  bis  hope — 

*that,  purified  as  in  the  fire,  America  in  the 
fixture  may  be  worthy  of  the  promise  of  the 
past' 


Art.  n. — 1.  Pompeianarum  Antiquitatum 
Htftorioy  dtc.  Ifunt  primum  coUegit  in- 
dicibmque  inatruxit.  Jos.  FiorellL  2 
Vols.    Naples,  1860. 


2.  Giomale  degli  Seatfi  di  Pompeu  Pub* 
licato  da  Giuseppe  "Fiorelli.     Naples. 

3.  Le  Case  ed  i  Monumenti  di  Pompei  di- 
segnati  e  descritti  da  Fausto  e  Felice  Nio- 
colinL     Fulio.    Naples,  1864. 

4.  Murray^ s  Handbook  for  Southern  Italy. 
4th  Edition.     1862. 

Ok  the  24th  of  August,  a.  n.  79,  when 
Titus  ruled  over  the  Roman  Empire,  a  town 
was  basking  in  the  bright  sun  upon  the  shores 
of  the  lovely  bay  of  Naples.  Its  inhabitants 
were  following  iheir  different  callings — buy- 
ing and  selling,  feasting  and  mourning,  fitting 
out  their  galleys  for  distant  seas,  bringing 
their  various  wares  to  the  crowded  markets, 
and  eagerly  preparing  for  new  shows  and 
gladiatorial  fights  after  the  long  interdict 
against  such  theatrical  amusements  under 
which  Nero  had  placed  their  town.  Wealthy 
Roman  patriciani — weary  of  the  great  city, 
and  seeking  a  cooler  and  more  wholesome 
air — were  enjoying  a  gratefiil  repose  in  the 
gay  villas  which  covered  a  mountain  slope 
amidst  vineyards  and  gardens,  and  which 
were  so  thickly  scattered  that  they  seemed 
to  form  but  one  continuous  city. 

Sixteen  years  before,  indeed,  an  earth- 
quake of  extraordinary  violence  had  shaken 
to  their  foundations  the  temples,  the  forum, 
and  other  public  buildings,  had  'overturned 
their  statues,  had  thrown  down  the  walls  of 
many  a  humble  dwelling,  and  had  even  up- 
set p^rts  of  the  more  solid  defences  of  the 
town.  The  inhabitants  of  Pompeii  had 
then  fied  in  terror  from  the  falling  edifices ; 
but,  lulled  into  security  by  a  calm  of  several 
vears,  they  had  now  returned  to  their  homes^ 
They  were  busy  repairing  their  shattered 
dwellings,  replacing  the  fallen  statues  upon 
their  pedestals,  and  ornamenting  afresh  their 
public  monuments.  The  terrible  mountain 
which  hung  over  them  was  silent.  Those 
who  lived  at  its  foot  had  inherited  no  other 
traditions  from  their  fore&thers  concerning 
it  than  those  which  extolled  the  fertility  of 
its  soil,  the  exquisite  richness  of  its  vegetaf 
tion,*  the  luscious  nature  of  its  wines,  and 
the  beauty  of  its  fiowers. 

The  deeper  student  of  nature  read  in  this 
very  soil  the  history  of  the  mountain  itsel£ 
It  told  him  of  fires  once  active,  and  that  in 
some  distant  age  that  quiet,  verdiii'e-clothed 
summit  was  a  destructive  volcano,  which 
had  overwhelmed  with  lava  and  ashes  the 
country  at  its  foot. 

Pompeii  had  been  founded  long  before 
the  Romans  had  extended  their  empire  to 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  It  might  have  been 
by  the  Oseans,  or  by  a  colony  from  Etra« 
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rift,  or  even  by  the  more  polished  Greeks. 
Thej  have  each  their  advocstes.  But»  like 
most  of  the  cities  on  the  coast,  it  hod  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Samnites.  Although 
it  bad  become  a  Roman  town,  it  had  re- 
tained up  to  the  time  of  the  great  earth* 
quake  much  of  its  early  character,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  population  may  still  have 
sp^en  the  Oscan  tongue.  The  inhabitants, 
proud  of  their  Roman  citizenship,  and  de- 
firous  to  render  their  town  more  worthy 
of  ita  imperial  connexion,  had  seized  the 
opportunity  when  restoring  its  crumbling 
buildings  to  introduce  the  new  fashions  from 
the  capita],  to  ornament  their  dwellings 
more  after  the  Roman  taste,  and  to  decorate 
their  public  edifices  with  greater  luxury  and 
splendour.  The  streets,  too,  worn  into  deep 
ruts  by  the  rude  wheels  of  the  country  cars, 
had  become  almost  impassable  for  the  ele- 
gant chariot  of  the  Romaic  patrician.  The 
ancient  pavement  was  about  to  be  removed, 
and  fresh  slabs  to  replace  it  had  been  cut 
from  the  hardened  lava-streams  which  were 
found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  inhabitants,  moreover,  were  engaged 
in  the  struggle  of  an  election  of  their  muni- 
cipal officers.  New  sddiles  and  duumviri 
were  to  be  chosen^  for  the  town*  Influen- 
tial citizMis  and.  voters  were  canvassing  for 
their  fitvoutite  candidates,  and  party  spirit 
ran  high.  The  owners  of  the  neighbouring 
villas  and  the  population  of  the  villages  had 
gathered  to  the  town  to  take  part  in  the 
contest,  and  the  moment  being  one  of  pub- 
lic excitement,  the  forum,  the  temples,  and 
the  theatres  were  thronged  with  an  eager 
multitude. 

Suddenly,  and  without  any  previous 
warning,  a  vast  column  of  black  smoke 
burst  from  the  overhanging  mountain* 
Rising  to  a  prodigious  height  in  the  cloud- 
less summer  sky,  it  then  gradually  spread 
itself  out  like  the  head  of  some  mighty 
Italian  pine,  hiding  the  sun  and  overshad- 
owing the  earth  for  many  a  league.  The 
dUirkness  grew  into  profound  night,  only 
oroken  by  the  blue  and  sulphurous  flashes 
which  darted  from  the  pitchy  cloud,  i^oon 
a  thick  rain  of  thin,  licht  ashes,  almost  im- 
perceptible to  the  tou(^,  fell  upon  the  land. 
Then  quickly  succeeded  showers  of  small, 
hot  stones,  mingled  with  heavier  masses, 
and  emitting  stifling  mephitic  fumes.  Afler 
a  time  the  sound  as  of  approaching  torrents 
was  heard,  and  soon  steaming  rivers  of  dense 
black  mud  poured  slowly  but  irresistibly 
down  the  mountain-sides,  and  curdled 
through  the  streets — msidiously  creeping 
into  such  recesses  as  even  the  subtle  ashes 
had  ^f d  to  penetrate.  There  was  now  no 
place  of  shelter  left.    No  man  could  d^end 


htmsslf  against  this  double  enemy.  It 
was  too  late  for  flight  for  such  as  had 
remained  behind.  Those  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  innermost  parts  of  the  houses 
or  in  the  subterranean  passages  were  closed 
up  for  ever.  Those  who  sought  to  flee 
through  the  streets  were  clogged  by  the 
small,  loose  pumice-stones,  which  lay 
many  feet  deep,  or  were  entangled  and 
overwhelmed  in  the  mud-streams,  or  were 
strudc  down  by  the  rooks  which  fell  from 
the  heavens.  If  they  escaifed  these  dangers, 
blinded  by  the  drifting  ashes  and  groping  in 
the  dark,  not  knowing  which  way  to  go, 
they  were  overcome  by  the  sulphurous 
vapours,  and,  sinking  on  the  highways,  were 
soon  buried  beneath  the  volcanic  matter. 
Even  many  who  had  gained  the  open  coun- 
try at  the  beginning  of  the  eruption  were 
overtaken  by  the  darkness  and  falling 
cinders,  and  perished  miserably  in  the 
fields  or  on  the  sea-shore,  where  they  had 
vainly  sought  the  means  of.  flight. 

In  three  days  the  doomed  town  had  disap* 
peared.  It  lay  beneath  a  vast  mass  of 
ashes,  pumice-stones,  and  hardened  mud,  to 
which  subsequent  eruptians,  oecurring  at 
intervals  during  eighteen  centuries,  added 
fresh  materials.  Gradually  above  them 
there  ascumulated,  fiom  year  to  year,  the 
rich  vegetable  mould,  formed  from  the  vol- 
canic soil,  in  which  were  again  tended  tiie 
vine  and  the  olive-tree. 

The  miserable  inhabitants  who  survived 
the  catastrophe  returned,  after  the  eruption 
had  ceased,  to  the  site  of  their  buried  homes. 
Many  dug  into  the  ruins  to  find  the  property 
they  had  abandoned  in  their  flight  That 
which  was  most  valuable  was  thus,  in  maay 
cases,  recovered.  At  a  later  period  the 
statues  were  carefully  sought  for  in  the 
publio  places  and  were  removed  to  adorn 
other  sites,  and  the  richer  marbles  and 
hewn  stones  were  carried  away  for  the  con- 
struction of  other  edifices,  the  ruins  afibrd- 
ing  to  many  generations  a  rich  mine  of 
building  materials.  But  no  attempt  was 
ever  made  either  to  rebuild  the  town  itself 
or  to  construct  another  upon  its  site.  As 
years  rolled  on  all  traces  of  it  passed  away, 
except  perhaps  the  upper  part  of  some  vast 
building,  such  as  the  amphitheatre,  which 
ro^e  above  the  surrounding  soil.  Its  ruins 
lay  deep  beneath  the  cultivated  fields,  and 
Pompeii  slept  for  seventeen  hundred  years 
wrapped  in  its  shroud  of  lava-mud  and 
ashes.  And  so  it  remained,  forsaken  and 
forgotten,  imtil  the  naiddie  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

Such  is  the  tale  of  the  &11  of  this  now 
celebrated  town,  as  written  in  its  ruins 
brought  to  light  in  ottr>days.    Every  inci- 
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dent  we  hsTer  mentioited  is  i*6eorcUMi  ia 
them.  Tke  historj  of  Pompeii  and  of  its 
kriyibieaiits,  negldcted  by  contemporary 
wHtera,  Mid  tke  story  of  its  doetructfton, 
may  be  restored  ftom  its-  remaifie*  I^  is 
Deft  oar  intendon  to  describe  these  remark- 
M&  and  imeresling  ruins*  Tlie  buried 
oily  —  tke  awful  catastrophe  by  wbioh  it 
was  oYO^whelmed— 4ta  manrelious  resurreo^ 
ticm  after  tbeiapse  of  so  many  centuries-^ 
barre  formed  lue  theme  of  many  an  able 
flsd  poetic  pern  Nor  are  we  about  to  enter 
iMo  any  abstrtne  M!ob»ological  diequisittons 
vpoQ  the  many  curious  questions  oonneoted 
inth  the  an<»ent  history  of  the  pjsople^  tbeir 
'  manners  and  customs^  and  the  arts  and  do» 
mestic  iife  of  the  Romans  in  general,  sug- 
gsstcd  by  the  objects  diseoTered.  We 
most  refer  those  who  are  disposed  to  inquire 
kto  such  matters  to  the  still  standard 
werks  of  Mazds  and  Gell,  to  the  more  re* 
esBt  Ittbonrsof  Overbeok  and  Nicccdiai,  and 
to  Uie  excellent  topographical  description 
m  Murray'e^  Handbook  ibr Southern  Italy/ 
MoRover  there  are  few  persons  of  edoca* 
lion  who  are  not  iamiiiar  with  these  thii^, 
ad  in  these  days  of  travel  many  have  ex- 
anined  for  themselves  the  unriTalled  coUeo- 
tioD  of  antiquities  gathered  together  from 
the  buried  town,  which  has  given  a  wide  re* 
QDvii  to  the  Museum  of  Naples*  Our  object 
isloafailoaraelveaof  the  importantaddibions 
rsoently  made  by  the  Cavalier  Fiorellt  to 
Pempeian  literature^  and  to  notice  some  in- 
teresting  details  in  the  Ustoi^  of  the  former 
and  nwrerecentdisooveries.  Tiiis  gentleman 
who  has  lately  been  placed  by  theltattan  Gov- 
eniment  at  the  head  of  the  Royal  Maseum, 
and  who  was  previously  the  director  of  the 
works  at  Pomp^  has  collected  together  and 
pidiJished  the  notes  and  journals  kept  by 
^ko»  employed  in  the  excavations  from  the 
first  discovery  of  the  ruins  in  the  last  oen- 
tHry  down  to  the  present  time.  They  con* 
■St,  for  the  most  part,  of  detailed  reports 
made  at  short  intervals,  sometimes  from 
day  to  day,  of  the  progress  of  the  works, 
«d  upon  the  yanous  objeets  found  amongst 
thrill  ttins>  Many  of  these  documente  bad 
been  stolen,  but  were  traced  into  private 
hsads  by  Signer  FiorellL  The  larger  num 
ber  are  carefully  Reserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  Museum.  They  fumbh  a  variety  of 
nsw  and  interestiBg  information  which  had 
been  before  inaccessible  to  those  who  wrote 
upon  Pompeii.  The  full,  and  in  some  cases 
carefoliy-recordeddetails  they  contain  enable 
OS  to  restore,  in  many  instances,  the  buildings 
which  have  perished  since  their  discovery, 
and  to  understand  much  which  might  other 
wise  perplex  the  antiquarian.  Signor  Fio- 
reili  has  thtta  rendered  an  important  service 


to  avcb^sok^,  and.bas  a4ded  to  the  liter- 
ary treasures  of  hia  country. 

We  learn  from  these  records  that  the  e& 
cavations  which  led  to  the  discovery  of 
Pompeii  were  made  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  III.,  the  first  Bourbon  king  of 
Naples*  The  earliest  journals  of  the  pro- 
ceedings are  written  in  Spanish.  In  the 
year  1748  a  certain  Colonel  Don  Bucco 
Alcubievre  had  been  s^t  to  examine  a  sub- 
torranean  canal  which  bad  been  constructed 
by  the  Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth  century 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  water  to  a 
powder-monu&ctory  in  the  small  town  of 
Torre  delV  Annun^ata^  on  the  Bay  of 
Najdes.  He  heard  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place  that  the  remains  of  a  buried 
house  had  been  discovered  about  two  miles 
ofi^  and  that  statues  and  other  objects  of 
antiquity  had  been  taken  from  them.  It 
occurred  to  him  that  these  ruins  must  be- 
long to  the  ancient  city  of  Stabi»,  which 
had  been  overwhelmed,  like  Pompeii,  by 
the  great  eruption  of  a.d.  79,  and  whose 
site  had  been  sought  for  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. It  was  well  known  that  beneath  the 
soil,  between  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and 
the  se%  there  lay  buried  papre  than  one  town. 
Remains  of  antiquity  had  been  frequently 
,  discovered  near  this  spot.  The  watercourse 
we  have  mentioned  had  been  dug  through 
the  very  centre  of  Pompeii,  and  had  laid 
bare  the  fouj^dations  of  many  ancient  edi- 
fices. 

It  may  be  well,  before  proceeding  further, 
to  remind  the  reader  haw  Pompeii  was 
buried.  It  is  commonly  but  erroneously 
supposed  that  the.  town  was  overwhelmed 
by  lava  ejected  from  the  crater  of  the  vol* 
caho.  Such  lava^treams,  like  broad  water- 
courses of  black  rock,  may  be  traced  down 
the  sides  of  Vesuvius :  some  may  be  of  the 
date  of  the  great  eruption  which  destroyed 
the  town,  but  i|  is  certain  that  none  of 
them  reached  the  town  itsel£  Pompeii 
owed  its  destruction  to  two  causes.  Ashes 
and  small  pumice-stones,  like  white  cinder^ 
weaeB  thrown  out  of  the  crater  and  fell  in 
dense  showers  over  the  surrounding  coun^ 
try,  Hiey  were  probably  carried  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  by  the  wind,  but  the 
greater  part  seems  to  have  fallen  on  the 
coast  between  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and 
the  sea  on  which  Herculaneum,  Pompeii, 
and  Stabifid  stood.  The  Italians  call  these 
pumice-stones  '  rapillo,'  or  '  lapillo  :'  in  the 
earlier  records  the  former  word  is  used.  In 
addition  to  the  *  lapillo,'  torrents  of  mud, 
formed  by  ashes,  lava,  and  other  volcanic 
matter,  mingled  with  water  abundantly  eject- 
ed irom  the  crater,  roUed  down  the  moun- 
tain   side,  and  sheading  in  broad  streams 
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as  tfaeyreacb^  tbe  lo^rer  coantrf,  eom*lof  t^  lapillo  in  the  ttratom  of  hardened 


pletely  covered  everytbing  within  their 
reach.  This  thick  mud,  called  by  the  Ital- 
ians '  lava  bavosa,'  aocumuiated  whererer  it 
was  checked,  and  penetrating  into  ererj 
nook  and  cranny,  soon  hardened  and  en- 
cased every  object  with  which  it  was  brought 
into  contact.  In  its  hard  state  it  is  called 
•  tuono.*  ^ 

In  uncovering  the  ruins,  the  mode  in 
which  they  were  buried  is  distinotiy  trace- 
able. Tbe  small  loose  pumice-stones  or 
'  lapillo,'  and  the  hardened  mud,  are  ibund 
in  well-defmed  strata  or  layers,  sometimes 
running  one  into  the  other,  like  what  geolo- 
gists call  '  faults.'  The  '  lapillo '  usually 
ft>rms  the  lowest  strata,  covering  the  pave- 
ment of  the  streets  and  the  floors  of  the 
lower  rooms  to  the  depth  of  many  feet, 
thus  proving  that  the  town  was  first  over- 
whelmed by  the  showers  of  pumice-stones. 
The  cellars  and  places  into  which  the  ^  la- 
pillo '  could  not  penetrate  are  filled  with  the 
hardened  mud  which  succeeded  to  the  pum- 
ice-stones, and  above  which  it  lies  in  distinct 
layers.  It  cannot  be  ascertained  precisely 
how  deep  the  town  was  buried  by  the 
eruption  of  ad.  79.  Some  of  the  strata  of 
volcanic  substances  above  the  ruins  came 
from  subsequent  eruptions.  The  height  of 
the  various  strata  from  the  level  of  the 
plain  upon  which  the  town  was  built  td  the 
present  surface  appears  to  vary  between 
twenty  and  forty  feet.*  . 

According  to  the  account  of  the  eruption 
civen  by  Pliny  the  younger,  it  seems  to 
nave  lasted  for  three  days.  Ample  time 
was  thus  given  for  escape  to  those  who  im- 
mediately left  the  town.  It  is  probable  that 
by  far  the  lai^r  number  at  once  sought 
safety  in  flight.  Of  those  who  lingered  be- 
hind hoping  that  the  eruption  would  soon 
cease,  some  did  not  fly  until  the  streams  of 
mud  reached  the  town:  this  is  shown  by 
the  number  of  skeletons  found  on  the  surface 


*  Gell  (toI  L  l8t  series,  p.  9)  thus  deeoribes  a 
eection  of  tbe  strata  near  the  Amphitheatre,  to  tbe 
height  of  twenty  feet : — '  Separating  the  whole  into 
five  portions,  we  shall  find  the  first  three  to  consist 
of  pumice-stone  in  small  pieces,  resembling  a  light 
•white  cinder,  and  coTering  the  pavement  to  the  depth 
of  twelve  feet ;  the  next  portion  is  composed  of  six 
parts,  beginnmg  with  a  stratum  of  small  black  stones, 
not  more  than  three  inches  in  thickness  ;  to  this  suc- 
ceeds a  layer  of  mud  or  earth,  which  has  been  mixed 
with  water,  and  appears  to  have  been  deposited  in  a 
liquid  state ;  upon  this  lies  another  thin  stratum  of 
little  stones,  of  a  mixed  hue,  in  which  blue  predom- 
inates ;  a  second  stratum  of  mud,  separated  from  a 
third  by  a  thin  wavy  line  of  mixed  blue  stones,  com- 
pletes the  fourth  portion ;  while  the  fifth  or  highest 
division  consists  entirely  of  vegetable  earth,  prinoi- 
paJly  formed  by  the  gradual  deoMoposiUoiL  of  the 


mud  which  lies  immediately  above  it 

It  is  said  that  nearly  600  skeletons  have 
hitherto  been  discovered  in  t^e  ruins.  We 
cannot  find  any  record  of  more  than  about 
half  that  number.  Of  these,  sixty^three, 
supposed  to  be  those  c^  soldiers,  were 
together  in  the  barracks.  Sir  W.  Gell, 
taking  those  found  when  he  wrote-^160  in 
1832---*a8  an  average  of  the  number  which 
might  still  be  buried  m  the  pert  of  the  town 
not  then  excavated,  calculated  that  about 
1800  persons  were  deatroyed.  As  the 
population  of  Pompeii  was  probably  about 
20,000,  a  large  portion  of  th»  inhabitants 
would  thus  appear  to  have  efifooted  their' 
esoapew 

The  records  of  the  discoveries  at  Pompoi 
open  with  a  proposition  made  on  the  2drd 
March,  1748,  by  Colonel  Alcubierre  to 
Charles  111.,  that  ezeavations  should  be  un- 
dertaken where  the  mins  of  the  house  had 
been  discovered,  and  that  an  order  should  be 
given  to  the  governor  of  Torre  delP  An- 
nunziata  to  assist  as  much  as  possible  it  the 
work.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  2d  <^ 
April  that  he  succeeded  in  collecting  twelve 
workmen  together.  His  reeearehes  were 
soon  rewarded.  On  ike  6tli  of  the  saine 
month  he  announces  with  great  satis&ction 
the  disoovery  of  a  painting  representing 
festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers^  a  mui's  head- 
very  large  and  of  good  style^ — a  helmet,  an 
owl,  various  small  birds,  and  other  objects. 
The  house  containing  tills  painting  stood  in 
the  street  afterwards  known  as  t^  ^Strada 
della  Fortuna.'  On  the  19th  the  first  skele- 
ton was  found,  lying  upon  the  ^rapillo'  in 
the  lava  mud.  Near  it  were  eighteen 
bronae  coins  and  one  of  silver.  Tbe  first 
public  edifice  uncovered  was  the  Amphi- 
theatre. By  the  monlii  of  Deoember  it  had 
been  sufiiciently  cleared  of  rubbish  to  enable 
the  delighted  Spaniard  to  complete  a  plan  of 
the  building,  the  magnificence  of  which  be 
extols,  declaring  that  it  could  accommodate 
15,000  persons.  The  first  inscription,  the 
discovery  of  which  is  ofiioially  mentioned,  is 
the  one,  still  preaerved,  which  annoulbes' 
that  one  Marcus  Craasns  keeps  salt  and 
fresh  water  baths. 

The  reports  continued  to  be  made  in 
Spanish  until  June,  1764,  when  the  Italian 
language  is  used.  The  name  of  Pompeii 
occurs  for  tiie  first  time  eight  years  after  the 
disoov^y  of  the  cuius  (1756).  Up  to  that 
time  they  were  still  believed  to  be  those  of 
Stabiffi.  An  inscription  containing  the  nune 
of  Pompeii  was  found  in  the  year  1763,* 


volcanic  matter.* 


*  An  inscription  with  the  name  of  POMPEI  .  .  • 
had  been  discovered  in  1689,  but  had  not  served  to 
ideotiiy  tbe  sile  of  the  loWA^'-QlMnaU  degU  SotTi, 
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and  setOad  the  4oubtK  ae  to  ftbe  t^w^,  tbe  , 
site  of  wliich  had  been  discover^ 

Ibeexcavatiooa  were^oiicri^  on  ibrmany 
jeais  on  a  very  ilipited  scale,  fmd  with  very 
varying  aupcess.  The  workmeo  eraployea 
vere  chiefly  condemned  felonB,  who  worl^ed 
diaiued  in  ^a*^,  aod  Mohammedaa  .sUveB 
taken  from  tne3arhary  pirates,  ^he  greatest 
scerecy  was  maint^ncvd,  and'po  atrancer 
ceuld  obtain  admission  \o  tljie  ruins.  No 
regular  plaii  aeem^  to  have  beep  made  of  the 
part  of  the  town  uQcorered,.nar  was.  there 
any  attempt  to  reatoi^e  or  keep  up  the  build- 
ing^  The  reports  oontain  accurate  descrip- 
tions of  the  discQ verier — the  atatues,  paint- 
ings on  the  walla,  and  the  various  objects  in 
gold,  silver,  find  other  metals.  Such  thing«« 
ware  diligently  searched  for,  and  were<  sent 
off  to  the  Boyi^l  collection  ^as  eoon  as  dls- 
covered.  Copies  were  taken  iof  the  most 
important  paintings,  which  were  tb^n  de- 
tached from  the  walls,,and  transferred  to.tbe 
Hoseum,  the  edi&cea  in  which  th^  were 
£ound  b^ng  left  to  perish,  or  being  asain 
covered  up  with  the  rubbish  sempved  irpm 
adjoining  excavations. 

Many  of  the  statues  found  during  the 
early  period  of  the  excavations  retaindi  the 
Gok>urs  with  which  they  had  been  originally 
painted,  thus  affording  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment to  those  who  maintain  that  the  ancients 
were  in  the  habit  of  colouring  ,their  sculp- 
ture. These  colours  are  always  particularly 
noted  in  the  reports.  Thus,  on  the  I81I1 
February,  1765,  we  have  record^  the  dis- 
covery of  a  statue  of  Venus  leiiving  the  bath 
and  wringing  her  .tresses.  *She  is  naked 
from  the  waist  upwards ;  her  hair  is  tinted 
yellow ;  round  her  iieck  is  a  gold  necklace; 
she  has  also  her  breasts  and  &e  upper  part 
of  the  stomach  gilt;  the  drapery  which 
covers  \,he  lower  part  of  the  figure  is  planted 
red  {iurchino)*^  Again,  m  1706,  behind  the 
c^a  of  ike  Temple  of  Isia,  in  a  niche 
adorned  with  ornaments  in  stucco,  was 
found  a  statue  of  BMCchua.  His  hair  was 
partly  gilt  and  partlv  tinted,  as  also  his  eye- 
browd  and  «yes.  The  bunches  of  arapes  in 
die  garland  encircling  his  templea  were 
p^ted.  Around  his  neck,  arms,  and  wrists 
were  golden  ornaments.  The  goat-skin 
which  hung  from  his  left  shoulder  wan 
q>otted  with  gold,. and  his  buskina,  formed 
of  two  skins,  were  partly  gilt  and  partly- 
tinted.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  against  whicn 
he  leant  and  the  tiger  by  his  aide  were  also 
coloured.  Many  other  parts  of  the  statue 
appear  to  have  been  orignally  gilt  and  pro- 
*  li^ly  coloured,  but  the  gilding  had  yielded 
to  time,  aud  only  faint  traces  of  it  could  be 
seen.*    A  female  figure    in  marble,  dis- 


oovev(»d  jn  the  aaoa^  4€p>pl0»  b$d  tbe.wpper 
\keM  of  the  dn^ry  above,  the  girdle  gik; 
and  the  lower  pf^rt  painted  red,  and  studded 
wi^th  v^riou4  oiHpmments  ingold. 

Jp  December,  1766,  were  discovered  the 
barracks  xnf  the  gladiatora,  identified  by 
ma^y  inscriptions  containing  the  names  of 
gladiatorial  ff^imilies  and  by  thiei  rude  draw- 
ings of  comibats  i:^pon  the  walls.  One  of  its 
nume^-ous  ahamloters  was  a  prison,  the  con- 
tents of  which  are  still  araongat  the  most 
(furious  relioa  preserved  in  the  Museum  f>f 
Naplea.  ^he  ^kedetcns  of  foor  prisoners 
were  found  with  their  feet  in  iron  stocks.  A 
\Qick  l^baning  the  bar  which  cpniined  their 
ankles  still  remaiined,  and  on  the  ground 
wa«  the  key,  which  had  probably  been  left 
by  the  guards  when  they  fled,  abandoning 
their  wretched  cbaige.  Four  vizored  hel- 
mets, several  pairs  of  grejaves,  and  oth^r 
portions  of  armour,  of  bronae^  and  of  ex- 
quisite liforkmanship,  had  fallen  frona  the 
nails  to  which  they, had.  been  hun?  i^aiiiist 
the  waiU.  Socne  antiquaries  are  of  opinioa 
that  they  were  W  intended  for  u^e,  but 
were  pifizea  given  to  successful  gladiators. 
Their  sice  and  weight  and  the  -singular 
beajity  of  the  embossed  figuJtes  ^nd  orna- 
ments with  which  they  are  covered  may 
confirm  this  oonjec^e.  One  or  two  coins 
or  ^mall  value^an  earthen  pot,  and  a  broken 
oil-lamp,  were  the  only  other  ot]|eet8  found 
in  the  place,  e^oept  a  bottomless  wine-jar,  in 
which  were  the  bones  of  a  new-born  child. 
Were  these  the  proofs  of  a  crime  committed 
by  one  of  the  miserable  inmates  0/  the 
iprison? 

The  6  th  April,  1769,  was  a  great  day  for 
Pompeii.  The  superintendent. of  the  exca- 
vations was  a.t  that  time  Signor  la  Vega,  an 
intelligent  antiquary,  who.  appears  to  have 
been  the  &rst  to  make  anything  like  a 
detoiled  plan  of  the  rums.  He  had  pre- 
pared a  'scAvo'  (an  excavation)  ibr  the 
King.  His  Mf^ty  arrived  accompanied 
by  the  Queen,  the  Emperor  of  Auatria, 
Joseph  IL,  with  his  celebrated  aiinister 
Count  Kaunitz,and  the  JE^o^lish  reproseote- 
tive  at  the  Neapolitan  court,  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton, with  his  afitiquary,  M.  d'Ancrevi),  who, 
at  the  command  of  the  King,  became  the 
cicerone  of  the  4'stinguished  party.  The 
'aoavo'  was  mcMisually  suoceasful,  and  a 
large   number    of  interesting*  objects   in 


*  fhts  betotiflil  tUtue  had  been  broken 
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•eTBntL  piaoM,  and  had  been  repaired  by  the  andents 
with  icen  bracdEeta  It  had  probably  been  threwn 
from  its  pedestal  duriog  the  earthquake  of  jld.  ad. 
In  1853  a  colossal  statue  of  an  emperor  in  marble 
was  discovered— the  hair  of  which  was  painted  red, 
the  mantle  purple,  and  the  buskins  black.  Another 
statue,  supposed  to  represent  Uoero,  bad  the  hair, 
£ftce,  and  e;ee  pamted*  and  the  toga  cokwiid 
purple.— Gel^  toL  L  p.  77,  2nd  series.  IC 
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broDxe  and  otiier  metftls,  In  glass,  hi  terra- 
cotta^ and  in  bone,  were  extracted  from  the 
^lapillo.'  So  rich  was  the  find  that  the 
Emperor,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
sagadoQs  of  the  party,  suspected  a  trick, 
which  had  probably  already  been  played,  as 
it  has  frequently  been  since,  npon  royal 
Tisitors.  He  desired  to  know  whetber 
these  curious  relics  had  not  been  artfully 
concealed  b^ore  his  arrival.  Signor  la 
Vega  hastened  to  prove  to  htm  that  his  sus- 
picions were  unfounded,  and  to  pay  courtier- 
tike  compliments  to  his  royal  master,  for 

•  whpm  alone,  he  declared,  of  all  living 
soverdgns,  such  a  fortunate  chance  was 
reserved.  His  Imperial  Majesty  was  but 
little  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
works  were  carried  on,  and  proceeded  to 
take  his  royal  brother  roundly  to  task  for 
his  neglect.  Being  told  that  only  thirty 
workmen  were  employed,  he  asked  the  King 
how  he  could  allow  so  great  a  work  to  go 
on  so  languidly.  His  Majesty  replied, 
afl^r  the  true  Neapolitan  fashion,  ^  that  little 
by  little  everything  would  be  done.'  Hiis 
did  not  sati^  the  more  eager  Emperor. 
*  Three  thousand  men,  at  least,'  he  ex- 
claimed, ^should  be  put  to  such  a  work. 
Why,  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  and  these  dis- 
coveries are  the  special  honour  of  your 
Majesty's  kingdom.^  When  shown  the  plan 
of  the  ruins,  be  asked  for  several  buildings 

.  which  he  had  not  seen.  On  being  informed 
that  they  had  been  covered  up  by  the 
rubbish  taken  from  other  parts  of  the  exca- 
vations, he  turned  to  the  King,  and  inquired, 
sharply,  how  he  could  have  permitted  this 
to  be  done.  His  Majesty,  of  course,  threw 
the  blame  upon  *his  late  august  father.' 
Signor  la  Vega  endeavoured  to  furnish 
further  explanations  and  excuses,  which  were 
probably  considered  but  little  satisfactory 
by  the  Emperor. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries 

,  recorded  in  the  journals  was  made  on  the 
I2th  December,  1772.     For  some  weeks 

-workmen  had  been  employed  in  clearing  out 
the  ruins  of  a  house  of  considerable  size,  evi- 
dently the  Residence  of  a  man  of  wealth, 
outside  the  gate  leading  to  Herculaneum. 
After  exploring  many  rooms,  containing 
various  objects  of  value,  they  came  to  what 
appeared  to^be  a  long  subterranean  passage. 
Here  encased  in  the  hardened  mud  they 
found  a  group  of  skeletons,  consisting  of 
eighteen  full-grown  persons,  mostly  women, 
a^  boy,  and  a  very  young  child,  ft  is  con- 
jectured that  these  were  the  remains  of  the 
family  of  the  owner  of  the  bouse,  who  is 
supposed,  without  sufficient  grounds,  to  bav« 
been  a  eartain  Diomedes,  from  a  tomb  in- 


scribed with  that  name  discovered  in  the 
street  hard  by. 

These  victims  of  the  eruption  had  sought 
refbge  in  a  vaulted  corridor,  forminj^  a 
square,  which,  from  the  number  of  winc-jars 
found  in  it,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  wine- 
cellar.  They  had  hoped  tbat  the  strong 
stone  vault  would  have  protected  them 
against  the  shower  of  pumice-stones  and 
ashes,  and  the  falling  masses  which  first 
issued  from  the  black  cloud  that  covered 
the  heavens,  atid  which  they  vainly  believed 
would  last  but  fbr  a  little  time.  They  were 
not,  however,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  insid- 
ious mud,  which*,  entering  by  the  small  wra- 
dows  and  oozing  through  every  opening, 
gradually  gathered  round  them.  There 
were  no  means  of  flight.  The  entrance  was 
closed  against  them  by  the  accumulating 
*  lapillo.'  Huddled  into  a  comer,  and  nest- 
led in  each  other's  arms,  they  were,  little 
by  little,  covered  by  the  rising  mud.  We 
may  hope  that  they  were  not  exposed  to  a 
lingering  death,  but  that,  overcome  by  the 
sulphurous  fumes,  they  were  soon  lost  to 
consciousness. 

The  mud  rapidly  hardened  round  the 
bodies,  and  preserved  almost  a  perfect  mould 
of  the  unhappy  victims  as  they  liad  clung 
together  in  the  last  agony  of  death — a  more 
touching  group  than  ever  sculptor  has  in- 
vented. The  flesh  and  all  the  more  delicate 
parts  of  the  human  frame  had  long  perished; 
but  the  bones  were  left  in  the  hollow  mould 
which  the  limbs  had  formed.  In  some  in- 
stances the  hair  was  still  attached  to  the 
skulls;  and  it  was  noted  that  avoung  girl  had 
her  long  tresses  twisted  in  elaborate  plates. 
The  clothes  they  wore  had  been  carbonised; 
but  there  were  remains  of  them,  which,  with 
the  ignpression  they  had  left  upon  the  mud, 
served  to  show  their  texture,  and  to  prove 
that  of  those  who  had  perished  some  were 
clothed  in  much  coarser  garments  than 
others.  The  superintendent,  who  was  pres- 
ent at  the  discovery,  was  even  able  to  ascer- 
tain that  most  of  the  women  wore  over  their 
heads  linen  drapery,  which  fell  to  their 
shoulders ;  that  their  dresses  consisted,  in 
most  cases,  of  several  gowns,  as  it  were,  one 
over  the  other ;  that  their  lower  limbs  were 
dolhed  in  linen  or  cloth  trousers,  *  cut  in  the 
form  of  long  drawers;'  and  that  whilst 
some  wore  shoes  or  sandals,  the  feet 
of  others  had  been  naked.  One  lady  was 
distinguished  by  the  richness  of  her  jewelled 
ornaments  and  the  fineness  of  her  linen. 
The  whole  story  was  thus  told ;  the  servants^ 
and  dependents  of  the  family  had  died  in  the 
same  struggle  with  their  master  and  mis- 
tress. 

Eragments  of  the  sin|rular  casts  we  have 
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id^aeribed  were  out  ftom  the-ranpeaBdmg 
«oU.  The  perfect  mould  of  the  bo«om  of  a 
girl,  of  exquisite  form,  with  the  thin  drapery 
which  partly  covered  it^  has  loDg  been  one 
of  Ibe  moat  intereBtiDg  objects  in  the  Naples 
Museum.  It  has  now  almost  crumbled 
away.  Unfortunatdy  the  happy  idea  which 
afterwards  occurred  to  Signer  Fiorelli^  and 
to  which  we  ahall  hereafter  allude,  ha4  not 
suggested  itself  to  those  who  then  had  the 
direction  of  the  excavations. 

Many  ornaments  in  gold  and  silver,  such 
as  armleta,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  finger- 
nogs,  a  few  engraved  gems,  twenty-eight 
coins,  chiefly  of  Vespasian  and  Sergius  Gal- 
ba,  bronze  candelabra  and  vases,  parts  of  a 
casket — probafbly  the  jewel*case  of  the  lady 
of  the  house— a  bunch  of  keys,  a  wooden 
comb,  a  piece  of  coral,  and  some  other  ob- 
jects, were  discovered  qear  this  group. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  exca- 
vations were  alldwed  to  languish.  No  dis- 
Goveries  of  any  importance  are  recorded  in 
the  reportsL  The  authorities  appear  to  have 
confined  themselves  to  preserving  some  of 
the  most  important  buildings  already  uur 
covered,  and  to  keeping  them  free  from  rub- 
bish. The  grass  had  been  allowed  to  grow 
ia  the  streets  and  in  the  deserted  ruins.  The 
remains  were  so  ill  guarded  that  frequent 
complaints  are  made  of  robberies  of  inter- 
estieg  objects.  Few  strangers  of  distinction 
appear  to  have  visited  Pompeii  in  those  un- 
aetded  times.  In  the  records  of  March, 
1806,  Prince  Joseph  Bonaparte  is  mentioned 
as  a  visitor ;  and  it  is  duly  noted  that  he 
generously  bestowed  two  louis  d'ors  and 
forty-eight  carlini  on  the  soldiers  who  had 
the  custody  of  them. 

In  the  same  year  the  intelligent  minister 
of  Murat,  Saliceti,  gave  some  impulse  to  the 
work,  by  undertaking  excavations  at  his  own 
eipense ;  but  his  success  does  not  seem  to 
have  encouraged  him  to  persevere,  for  the 
experiment  was  soon  discontinued,  as  we  are 
toU, '  a  motive  di  mancaDza  di  denaro.'  In 
the  Government  excavations  only  eight  men 
were,  employed,  and  even  these  did  not 
receive  their  pay. ;  It  is  hinted  that  there 
was  consequently  much  difficulty  in  keeping 
them  at  their  work. 

Afier  the  restoration  of  the  Bqurbons,  the 
•icavations  were  carried  on  with  more  ac- 
tivity. The  King  and  the  Queen  frequently 
visited  them,  and  the  superiotendent  always 
eoetrived  to  have  a  good  crop  of  antiquities 
leady  for  the  royal  party.  The  reports  of 
the  discover!^  now  began  to  excite  great 
interest  throughout.  Europe.  The  ruins  of 
Pompeii  were  amo^igst  the  principal  objecta 
which  attracted  the  stream  of  travellers  flow- 
ing to  Italy  aAer  the  Fe^tce,    The  visits  of 


persona  -ordistinotion  are  frequently  rec^p^ 
ed  in  the  journals.  When  any  such  ap» 
peared  at  Naples  they  were  usually  honoured 
by  a  special  ^scavo*  The  presence  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  and  of  Canova  are  spe^ 
cially  noted,  and  that  of  many  crowned  heads 
and  royal  personagea  from  different  parts  of 
Europe. 

In  October  of  1818  we  find  the  record  of 
a  somewhat  curious  discovery.  Two  sol- 
diers of  the  guard  of  veterans  whose  ^uty  it 
was  to  take  care  of  the  excavated  moi^ 
ments — a  duty,  by  the  way,  which  they 
very  ill  performed,  as  frequent  compl^aintf 
of  robberies  and  of  the  defacement  of  paint>> 
ings  still  occur  in  the  official  reports — were 
walking  on  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city,  ^ 
when  they  were  startled  by  a  fox.  The 
animal  took  refuge  in  a  small  secret  stair^ 
case  leading  into  a  subterranean  passsge  be^ 
neath  the  walls,  through  which  the  Pompeiaa 
garrison  is  supposed  to. have  issued  when 
intending  to  surprise  an  enemy  investing 
the  towp.  Qur  two  gallant  veterans,  it  ia 
declared,  did  pot  hesitate  to  follow,  forcing 
their  way  through  the  rubbish  into  a  vaulted 
chamber*  Insteiad  of  finding  the  fox  thej 
discovered  parts  of  a  bronze  figure,  of  beaur 
tiful  workmanship,  lying  among  human 
skulls  and  bones.  These  fragments  proved 
to  belong  to  a  statue  of  Apollo,  other  parts 
of  which  had  in  the  previous  year  been  takcQ 
out  of  a  cistern  in  the  centre  of  the  towui 
and  a  mile,  distant  from  the  walls.  Scill  the 
left  arm  and  leg  were  wanting.  These  were 
found  shortly  after,  amongst  a  mass  of  frag* 
ments  which  had  been  collected  during  for- 
mer excavations,  and  placed  in  a  magazine. 
The  whole  statue  was  thus  restored,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  chief  treasures  of  the  Boyal 
Museum.  Thia  discovery  shows  that  before 
the  town  was  overwhelmed  the  inhabitant! 
had  attempted  to  carry  off  many  of  their 
most  precious  things.  It  is  probable  i;hat 
this  bron^  statue  iiad  been  thrown  down 
and  broken  up  for  the  sake  of  the  metal. 
Those  who  sought  to  bear  part  of  it  away 
had  endeavored  to  escape  by  the  seoret  pas* 
sage.  They  had  found  the  concealed  outlet 
leading  into  the  open  country  already 
blocked  Hp  by  the  pumice  stones.  They  re? 
traced  their  steps,  but  the  entrance  had  in 
the  meanwhile  been  closed  against  them^ 
and  they  perished  miserably.  .  These  little 
episodes  in  the  excavations  give  a  singular 
interest  to. the  buried  ruins.  They  bring 
before  us  in  a  vivid  manner  the  horrors  of 
the  catastrophe,  and  chronicle  |ks  it  .were  io 
a  book,  the  events  of  that  fatal  day. 

In  1821  the  Austrians  had  occupied  the 
Neapolitan  States,  They*  were  not  less 
merciless  to  the  treasures  of  Pompeii  thadjp 
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iti^  hliV0  «f^  b^eo^dth^f  wbrfomfieatl 
itftli^  g«D!ai8.  One  of  the  principal  oimses 
hf  the  ifvteBM  and  tmquetiohable  batrei  of 
the  luilkiue  agaSn»t  their  IbftnJBr  oppredeoM 
arises  from  the  conftempft  wfaiok  the  Att9- 
Irians  have  sholm  for  thote  great  irorks  of 
art  Sit4)ich  are  Uie  pride  and  glok-y  of  the 
Italian  people.  The  policy  of  the  Aixstrians 
In  Italy  appears  to  ha^e  b(een  to  deetroy,  as 
far  as  they  oonld  ventare,  "all  traoes  and 
tnemory  of  tire  former  greatness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  oountry  wbi<ih  they  h^d  in 
snbje(5tion-^a0  !f  by  such  means  they  oonld 
trample  out  the  traditk)Bs  of  the  pasM;,  ^Hrich 
had  fur  generations  formed  the  only  heredi- 
tary wealth  of  the  Italiain  nation.  They 
quartered  their  soldiers  in  the  freseopainted 
ehapeis  and  toif  n-halls;  turned  the  contents, 
fbll  of  the  tnarr^leof  art,  into  etables  and 
ttiilitary  magazines ;  and  biHeted  their  on- 
couth  and  filthy  Croats  in  the  lordliest  man- 
eions,  where  the  most  splendid  furniture  and 
the  riohest  decorations  of  the  Italian  olasslc 
age  serred  for  firewood  or  were  wantonly 
destroyed.  It  is  shtgular  that  a  Oovem- 
m^nt  boasting  of  its  refinement  and  ctvilisa- 
l^on,  and  toot  insensible,  north  of  the  Alps, 
to  the  mdaence  of  the  fine  arts  and  to  the 
good  opinion  of  Europe,  should  have  com- 
mitted this  egregions  blunder  in  Italy.  In 
the  journals  of  the  excavations  at  Pompeii 
we  have  such  entries  as  this: — ^June  30 
(1821).  Yesterday  a  party  of  Austrian  sol- 
cliers  in  garrison  at  Torre  dell'  Annunsiata, 
having  penetrated  into  various  parts  of  this 
royal  domain,  eommitted  serious  imperti- 
nences {delU  serie  impertinenee).  Amongst 
other  things  they  broke  in  pieces  a  fine  am- 
phora of  terracotta,  and  even  threw  down 
the  columns  which  formed  the  peristyle  of 
the  ancient  public  edifice,  supposed  to  be  a 
Lycseum,  and  were  connected  wiU^  the  Tem- 
ple of  Isis.' 

During  the  reign  of  the  ^>tirbons  the 
principal  oli^ect  of  those  who  had  the  (»re 
of  the  ruins  seems  to  have  been  to  make 
auflioient  discoveries  of  interest  to  attract 
strangers,  and  thus  to  increase  the  resources 
of  the  establishment  and  of  the  State.  Noth- 
log  was  done  for  the  real  love  of  art,  or  in 
that  liberal  spirit  which  should  characterise 
it.  The  excavations  at  Pompeii,  like  every- 
thing eise  in  the  kingdom,  became  a  vehicle 
tor  jobbery  and  publte  robbery.  They  were 
|iven  over  to  such  persons  as  were  able  to 
bribe  those  about  the  King,  or  could  com- 
mand influence  at  Court — at  one  time  to  a 
favourite  scene-pttnter.  The  object  was  to 
make  as  much  as  possible  out  of  thetn. 
Strangers  were  only  allowed  to  visit  them 
imder  the  most*  stringent  regulations.  To 
tfraw,  to  eopy,  or  even  to  take  the  rongheit 


of])i<MM)  WM'sfri^t^f 'jferMfldim.  The  mere 
travelti^r  was  not  even  Allowed  to  ma^ 
from  ihe'rtiiRs  a'ha^y  skeftefc  of  the  beautl> 
fil  seetrery  mhitk  suh-ounds  them,  k  was 
only  when  a-piinting  or  «n  object  of  hfiter- 
tost  hadtreen  diseovered  ibr  some  years  that 
—after  going  through  all  manner  of  -formfs 
and  waiting  lifiany  a  ^y-^e  arehsdologist 
or  the  artist  cOufM  oblahn  permission  to 
make  a  drawing  6f  it.  These  illiberal  rules 
were  extended  to  the  colleetions  in  the  M1^ 
seum.  No  oi^e  was  exempt  (h>m  them,  ex- 
cept the  small  knot  df  ^rsons  who  had  ob» 
tained  the  exclusive  privil^e  of  publication, 
and  "Who  looked  upon  it  as  «  profitable 
monopoly.  Even  Sir  W.  Cell,  lAiose  first 
Work  upon  Pompeii  had  done  so  much  to 
call  attention  to  the  ttthnrs  andi^  make  them 
known  to  the  most  prbfitali^  of  visitors  at 
that  time,  the  English,  and  who,  himself  a 
resident  at  Naples,  was  ever  ready  to  open 
his  rich  portfolios  and  his  valuable  collec- 
tions and  library  to  students  of  all  nations, 
was  not  allowed  to  exeoote  drawings  for  the 
second  series  of  his  work— the  importation 
and  sale  of  which  were  actually  interdicted 
under  a  heavy  penalty.  It  was  only  by 
stealth  that  he  succeeded  In  obtaining  his 
illustrations,  and  hi  preserving  the  record  of 
many  valuable  monaments  which  have  sino6 
perished. 

As  in  every  other  pubKo  department  of 
Naples,  a  crowd  of  hungry  hangers-on  fed 
rtpon  the  traveller.  The  principal  ruins  were 
kept  under  look  and  key  by  one  of  these 
harpies,  who  pounced  upon  the  visitoi^  and 
extorted  a  fee  before  he  would  open  the^ate. 
Of  course  they  robbed  every  one  alike.  Some 
of  the  most  interesting  objects  discovered 
in  the  ruins  were  -s^len  by  the  guardians 
tJiemselves,  and  were  sold  to  those  who 
supplied  the  various  public  and  private 
museums  in  Europe.  Many  of  the  ohoieest 
specimens  of  ancient  art  in  the  valuable  col* 
lection  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities 
brought  together  by  Sir  W.  Temple,  long 
our  Minister  at  Naples,  and  so  munificently 
bequeathed  by  him  to  the  British  natkm, 
were  obtained  from  dealers,  who  openly 
offered  the  plundered  property  for  sale,  ft 
was  even  suspected  that  the  Govern  ment 
officials  themselves  shared  in  the  profit 

During  this  period,  however,  many  pre- 
cious  discoveries  were  made.  Probably 
the  niO!(t  remarkable  was  tiMt,  in  I88I,  of 
the  great  mosaic,  supposed  to  represent  the 
battle  of  Issus,  forming  the  pavement  of  a 
chamber  in  the  soeatied  faoase  of  the  Fauft. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  oharming  resi- 
dences in  Pompeii,  and  no  doubt  belonged 
to  a  roan  cft*  wealth  and  rare  taste,  it  had 
suftrad  from  the  fifs^  earthquake*.  Its  own- 
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er  WAA  rep«kkig.i|;  ^nhn  Ae  ernp^oii;  took 
p2aoe«  The  reroitiQS  of  more  apcient  fr«ft> 
•0€s  mtky  be  detaoted  under  the  Bewlj  exe- 
oated  peintings.  Piles  of  bricks^  e  lovf 
frieze  in  terraqoUSi  covered  with  sluecp  bae- 
rdfefs  representing  Nereids  riding  on  saa 
oaoDsterSt  and  a  larger  eQUeoUpn  of  variouf 
narbles  fov  tbe  pavsmantSi,  weite  foiifid  in 
the  house  ready  for  use.  lo.  the  midslf  of  a 
oourtyard^  surrounded  by  a  poctieo,  tbei?e 
had  been  ^v  ^wet -g]aE4en  ;  in  its  centre  sjtQod 
a  graeefol  inarU)e.fQq«lain ;  at  the  lour  eor- 
ssES  were  pltmi  vasss  a.^d  slatuei.  OfeBr 
is^  upoa  this  garden  was  e  sde^H  ohaxnber^ 
tiM  eutrsDoe  to  whieh  nas  forinedl  by  two 
degsBt  ooluauis  andt  two  pilaAtera  of  the 
CorinUiiao  ordei^  painted  red*  Between  th^ 
oolufDiie  was  a  paveooeatin  coloured  mosaic, 
i«preseotiog  the  eom^  of  the  Nile,  VarV 
oos  Egyptian  aoiiaals,  a  crocodile,  a  bippo»- 

KBiiia,  an  ichneumjon^and  many  s^  birds 
iog  on  she  slreaio,  typi&d  ihe  riii^er. 
lUs  was  the  auteohamber  4o  tbe  rich  perir 
slyle  in  which  the  pavement  was  forn:^  by 
0e  great  naosale,  poojbably  the  most  im* 
poitant  work  of  this  nature  preserred  to  us 
£rom  the  aoeSenta  Its  suibjieot  is  a,  battie 
between  Gi^^  aiid  bavbari^s  who^  Asom 
ttetr  ooatusaie,  na^y  be  preaiuoed  to  l)e  Pen- 
BisBSyOrof  8on»e  other  Oriental  rf^^*  A 
Touthful  wavrioB,  cH>thed  in  Gri^efc  armoun, 
fas  head  bare,  e hacg^  with  his  ooucbed  £^$r 
through  ft  mass!  o^  iightiug  mm  v^  flowing 
garjnent^  and  l^fty  bead  dresses^  He  9eek9 
Is  reach  ap  Eai9t^nf  kipg,  wbo  ai(»  on  a  h^gh 
ehariot  Weieoogiiieeintftietwo  AleiiNidctr 
and  Da>riin ;  and  t|ie  battle  may  be  one. of 
ftose  grea4  victories  which  decided  the  fikte 
of  the^  faatero  w^xrld.  The  nioaaic  )s  of 
the  fineet  eiaectttion.  ^Hie  Desserao  are  aU, 
we  believe*  <jat  tvoux  natural  stone,, and  i^ 
most  skUfully  and  artJatieaUy.  kid.  It  is 
highly  probable  Apt  tbis  mosaic  isa eopy 
of  some  veli-knovn  picture  o£  antiquity, 
Greeifc  or  Romenr  So  elaborate  and  in^ort- 
aot  a  design  eoehl  scanty  hnve;  been  jvade 
for  a  pav«nient»  fo^  whidi  it  seea)$  but  ill^ 
adapted.  Moreover  we  csin  trace  ia  itaa 
attempt  to  imita^,  19  very  inadequate  ma- 
terials^ tbe  peculiar  ^ualitlea  of  a  pictum 
As  a  work  of  art  it  is  oif  great  value,  ae  af- 
SoarSing  the  heat  insigh!^  w^  possess  iaf^Q  the 
knowledge  and  proficiency  a^tameid  by  thii 
aneieoU  ia  paiptmgp, ,  I)f  et»  that  there  is  aey 
reason  to  aouht  that  a  pi^ople  so  fikilled  ui 
two  of  the  highest  branches  of  at,,  in  aiTcbl- 
tecture  and  sculpture^  should  have  been  de- 
Um^  in  the  thbd.  Bui;  owlog  to  ^  far 
ttcn^  perisfaitfblis  nalvve  of  piettirev,  no  great 
irork  of  that  clttss  fa^  reached  tis.  We 
*  can  only  j^djfe  ot  the  perffectipn  attained  t^y 


tbe  ancients  in  painting  duwMigb .  y^ry  k^  \  ohsit^st  ga(M*di 


>er^  eopjesy  er  by  th^  stiU  les^estiefaotory 
means  of  written  desenptions.  Worthy  rf 
particular  remark  in  this  battle^sc^e  art 
tbe  edmtri^le  grouping  and  expression  of 
thd  figures^  the  spirit  of  tbe  composition,  the 
correct  drawing,  the  knowledge  of  foresbort- 
enmg^  and  the  just  application  of  M^  laws 
of  light  and  ehsde.  £ven  these  qualities 
can  give  but  a  faiiit  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the 
origmal^  of  which  th^  patemeot  was  piob- 
aiUy  one  of  the  menjr  reproductiona 

This  mosaic  appears  to  have  been  injured 
by  the  first  earthquake,  and  it  was  undet* 
repair  when  the  gi)e$teruptien  orerwhelmed 
tbe  town*  It  has  auSered  further  iojjary 
by  long  e^cposH^e  after  it»  discoveryi,  and 
by  its  8ubs^ue4»t  transfer  tjO  tbe  Museuati 
at  Naples. 

Several  ether  moash^  payementsofeo** 
aideraUe  merit,  asd  many  rooms  ornament- 
ed with  elegapt  painted  deeorAtions,  were 
disoo^ered  in.  tbia  heuse^  whieh  foems  a 
Uock  or  *  islaQdr-  «e  i&  is  tecbnieaUy  caJled, 
between  fbupr  sti^eetSK  Qnlr  two  human 
afcebetons  were  fbund  iui  it,  those  of  an  old 
man  and.  a^  girl,  who  had  takm  refuge  in  a(n 
oven  nesTi  the  kitchen*  They  weice  probebly 
servants  who  had  beeB<  left  in  chaa^  of  the 
house  whilst  tAeir.master  andhis  &mt)j!faad 
widely  tak^n  to  flight  at  the  eommeneemeet 
of  the  eruption,,  ean^ying  with  tiiem»  theii* 
moait  vialuable  property*  But  one  oif  those 
tonching  little  episodes  whisb  are  so  full  <tf 
interest  and;  give  a  living  seaVjty  to  Pok^ 
pfljiii,  is  eonnectedt  with,  the  house  of  the 
JFaun.  The  skeA^iw  of  a.  dove  was  found 
in  a  i^he  *everloohmg  tbe  garden.  Like 
tbe  sentry,  who  still  stood  as  if  in  watch 
and  ward  at:  this  city  gate^  she  htid  been  true 
to  her  dnty  to  tbe  l^t*-^she  had  sat  in  bet 
neal  whtM  the  burniag  shower  fell  arouA<(i^ 
and  beneath  h»  was  th^  egg  whk^h  eontah»- 
ed  the  tiny  bones  of  heit  yet  uriKum  young 
ooet 

In  184S  the  arriynl  ef  Pope  Pius  JX  at 
Na4>les  led  to. the  foundation  of  a  sheit  era 
of  pious  nMMraUty* .  As  the  ladies  of  the 
ballet  were  condemned  to  wear  green  unden- 
garmente,  so  the  *  cao^era  ris^vata '  of  the 
Museum  was  closed  witik  hrkk  and  mortaan, 
and  all  female  stetues  with  seanty  doth^ 
ing,  and  notably  Venuse$,  wete  banished 
into  an  apartdieat  only  aecessiUe  to  preved 
amtiquaries  of  advanced  years  and  irre^ 
proadiable  reputetAon».  The  ftw  reimaining 
paintings  at  Pompeii,  in  whidk  subjecto  €i 
to0  tender  a  ntdtiap^  were  treated,  wiere  carat- 
filJiliy  cohered  jvj^  When  the  Holy  Father 
visted  the  ruin/$  mi  tbe  colleetioos,  the 
righteoua  J^eapolltan  Q0ve«mni«iit  couU 
boaat  that  there,  waft  nothing  to  offend  tbe 
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In  1850'GapibAldl  becAma  dictator  of 
Naples.  Amongst  the  many  extravifgant 
tcts  of  that  honest  but  easily-misled  man, 
t)one  was  more  extravagant  than  the  decree 
Irhioh  appointed  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  head 
of  tbe  museums  and  excavations  of  the 
kingdom.  This  was  the  reward  granted  to 
the  importunities  of  that  eccentric  individual 
ibr  the  services  he  had  volunteered  as  the 
historiographer  of  the  memorable  expedition 
to  Sicily  and  Ccllabria,  which  ended  by  the 
triumphant  entry^  into  the  capital  of  the  Ita- 
lian hero  as  a  first-class  passenger  by  the 
railway.  The  writer  of  romances  received 
aa  his  offidal  residence  a  royal  palace  stand- 
ing upon  one  of  the  most  lovely  parts  of  the 
bay  of  Naples.  He  was  entertained  at  the 
public  expense,  and  forty  '  cou^rts '  a  day 
Were  furnished  to  him  by  the  municipality 
fbr  the  entertaintnent  of  the  strange  guests 
iie  had  gathered  round  him.  We  are  will- 
4ng  to  give  no  ear  to  the  rumours  which 
prevailed  in  Naples  as  to  what  passed  within 
the  walls,  and  which  astonished  even  the  in- 
Habitants  of  the  fVeest  city  of  free  Italy.- 
At  any  rate  the  charms  of  this  royal  life 
were  such  that  M.  Dumas  was  loth  to  resign 
them  without  a  struggle,  and  it  was  only 
after  '  much  pressure  '  that  he  gave  up  to 
the  new  Grovemment  the  palace,  which  had 
been  declared  national  property. 

It  mast  be  admitted,  to  the  credit  of  M. 
Dumas,  that  no  one  was  more  fully  alive 
than  himself  to  the  notable  absurdity  of  his 
t)wn  promotion  to  the  chief  archaeological 
and  scientific  distinction  in  Southern  Italy. 
He  only  once,  we  believe,  visited  Pompeii. 
He  did  not  interfere  either  with  the  excava- 
tions or  with  the  direction  of  the  Museum, 
but  dropped  so  impereeptibly  out  of  his 
£]  net  ions  that  he  ceased  to  exercise  them 
without  his  appointment,  as  far  as  we  know, 
baving  to  this  day  been  cancelled. 

The  new  Government  sought  fur  the  best 
^an  to  fill  tbe  office  of  superintendent  of 
the  excavations  at  Pompeii.  The  public 
voice  justly  pointed  to  the  Cavaliere  Giusep- 

Ie  FiQ^elli  as  the  one.  This  gentleman  be- 
)ngs  to  a  class  of  men  which  has  not  been 
iwe  in  Italy  even  in  her  darkest  days.  He 
was  learnt,  a  ripe  seholar,  and  deeply 
irersed  in  the  archnology  of  his  country,  yet 
withal  sit)gu}ariy  modest  and  retiring,  sup- 
f>orting  li&  upon  the  scantiest  of  means, 
vnthusiastic  in  tbe  pursuit  of  his  favourite 
study,  and  eloquent  in  teaching  its  results, 
loving  the  memories  and  traditions  of  his 
great  country,  and  of  liberal  bu^  moderate 
political  opinions.  At  the  early  age  of 
Wenty«three  he  had  been  elected  vice-preai- 
ident  of  the  coneress  of  letmd  nden  from  all 
parts  of  Italy  who  had  assembled  at  Genoa. 


He  hadalready  attained  a  European  reputa- 
tion. Qliis  was  just  the  man  to  be  treated 
with  every  cruelty  and  ignominy  under  the 
priestrridden  Government  of  Naples.  On 
his  return  he  had  been  appointed  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  works  at  Pompeii.  His 
first  endeavour  was  to  establish  something 
like  an  honest  administration,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  system  of  robbery  and  extortion 
which  prevailed  there.  He  was  at  once  de- 
nounced as  a  dangerous  Liberal  t^  the  Gov- 
ernment by  those  with  whose'  unhallowed 
gains  he  interfered.  As  a  matter  of  cours^ 
he  was  thrown  into  one  of  the  filthy  prisons 
of  Naples.  There  he  remained  a  year.  His 
innocence  was  so  complete  that  even  a  Nea- 
politan tribunal  could  prove  no  charge 
against  him.  He  was  of  necessity  releas^, 
but  was  not  less  an  object  of  persecution  by 
lAe  Government.  A  MS.  history  of  the  ex- 
cavations at  Pompeii,  which  he  had  prepared 
with  great  labour,  was  seized  by  the  poliML 
and  was  never  restored  to  him.  Deprived 
of  his  place,  and  driven  to  absolute  poverty^ 
he  was  compelled  to  earn  his  daily  bread  by 
laying  asphaite  pavements  on  terraces.  The 
King's  brother,  the  Count  of  Syracuse,  him- 
self a  lover  of  archcBology,  and  a  seeker  after 
buried  treasures,  bad  heard  of  Fiorelii's 
fkme,  and  was  not  the  less  inclined  to  him 
because  he  had  been  denounced  as  a  Liberal. 
He  sent  for  him,  and  named  him  his  private 
secretary.  But  this  did  not  screen  Fiorelli 
from  the  persecution  of  the  Government. 
On  the  contrary,  he  had  now  to  bear,  with 
his  own  sins  of  Liberalism,  those  commit- 
ted by  his  friend  and  patron.  The  police 
received  orders  to  arrest  him  wherever  he 
might  be  found;  and  his  literary  labours 
were  stopped  by  the  seizure  of  a  printing- 
press  which  he  employed.  He  remained 
hidden  fbr  some  time  in  the  house  of  the 
Prince,  who  at  last  saw  him  safely  on  board 
a  steamer  which  conveyed  him  to  Leghorn. 
Af(er  the  union  of  Naples  with  the  rest  of 
Italy,  M.  Farini  named  Fiorelli  Inspector 
of  the  Excavations  at  Pompeii,  the  place 
for  which  he  was  so  eminetly  qualified.* 

With  the  appointment  of  the  Cavaliere 
Fiorelli  a  new  era  commenced  at  Pompeii 
Hitherto  the  excavations  had  been  carried 
on  without  definite  or  intelligible  plan.  The 
aim  of  those  who  directed  them  was  to  find 
as  many  objects  of  value  as  possible  to  add 
to  the  already  magnificent  collection  in  the 
Royal  Museum.    No  very  earefhl  or  aocu- 


'i'  We  are  indebted  for  this  iketohof  the  CavaHefe 
Fiorelli  lo  aa  interesting  artiolo  on  Fompeii,  eontii- 
buted  by  M.  Marc  Monnier  to  the  *  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondee^  (vol.  xlvii.).  We  may  add,  that  as  far  as  . 
his  modesty  would  permit,  It  has  becni  confirmed  by 
6%nor  florem  himself: 
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rate  obaervatioDB  were  consequently  made 
whilst  the  earth  and  rubbish  were  being 
liaBtilj  and  carelessly  remoyed.  Lnportant 
and  interesting  fSacts  were  left  unrecorded, 
and  the  means  of  restoring  many  of  the 
architectural  details  of  the  buildings  disco- 
Tared  were  neglected.  Signer  Fiorelli  had 
perceived  how  much  could  be  done  by  re- 
moving the  volcanic  deposits  with  care,  and 
upon  a  regular  system,  takiag  note  of  every 
appearance  or  fragment  which  might  afford 
or  suggest  a  restoration  of  any  part  of  the 
buried  edifices.  The  plan  he  pursues  is 
this : — ^The  excavations  are  commenced  by 
clearing  away  from  the  surface  the  vegetable 
mould  in  which  there  are  no  remains.  The 
volcanic  substances,  either  Uapillo'  or  hard- 
ened lava-mud,  in  which  ruins  of  buildings 
may  exist,  are  then  very  gradually  removed. 
Every  fragment  of  brickwork  is  kept  in  the 
place  where  it  is  found,  and  fixed  there  by 
props.  When  charred  wood  is  discover- 
ed, it  is  replaced  by  fresh  timber.  By  thus 
oireiiilly  retaining  in  its  original  position 
what  still  exists,  and  by  replacing  that  which 
has  perished,  but  has  lefl  its  trace.  Signer 
Fiorelli  has  been  able  to  preserve  and  re- 
store a  large  part  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  buried  bouses. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  interesting  re- 
sults of  the  improved  system  upon  which 
the  excavations  are  thus  carried  on  has  been 
the  discovery  and  restoration  of  the  second 
story  of  a  Pom^eian  house,  and  especially  of 
the  mantanumy  a  projecting  gallery  or  bal- 
cony overhanging  the  street  This  part  of  a 
Boman  building,  which  is  frequently  repre- 
sented in  the  wall-paintings,  but  the  existence 
of  which  at  Pompeii  has  been  doubted  or 
denied,  was  built  of  brick,  and  supported  by 
strong  wooden  beams  and  props.  The  ma- 
sonry is  still  in  many  cases  preserved ;  the 
carbonised  wood  has  to  be  restored^  Some 
of  these  galleries  seem  to  have  been  entirely 
opei^,  like  a  modern  balcony,  and  as  they 
are  represented  in  the  frescoes ;  others 
fbrmeo  part  of  the  upper  chambers  of  the 
house,  and  were  furnished  with  small  win- 
dows, from  which  the  inmates  could  see  the 
passers-by.  In  the  narrow  streets  of  Pom- 
peii these  projecting  galleries  must  have  ap- 
j^roached  so  nearly  as  almost  to  exclude  the 
rays  of  even  the  midsummer  sun,  and  to 
throw  a  grateful  shade  below.  The  upper 
stories,  which  appear  to  have  been  some- 
times more  than  one  in  number,  were  reach- 
ed by  stairs  of  brick  or  wood.  Some  of 
those  in  brick  are  still  preserved.  Tho^e  in 
wood  have  perished ;  but  the  holes  for  the 
beams  are  there,  and  the  charred  beams 
themselves  can  be  renewed. 

By  Signer  Fiorelli's  careful  and  ingenious 


restorations,  we  can  now  for  the  first  time 
picture  to  ourselves  the  appearance  of  a  Ro- 
man town.  Previously  we  only  had  the 
bare  walls,  forming  nothing  but  a  collection 
of  shapeless  ruins.  Had  his  plan  been  adopt- 
ed from  the  commencement,  had  the  ppsi- 
tion  of  every  fragment  been  noted  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery,  and  had  the  doors, 
windows,  and  other  wood-work  been  restored 
by  the  process  we  shall  describe,  instead  of 
wandering  amidst  a  confused  mass  of  orum- 
blin^  walls,  we  should  have  found  ourselves 
in  a  Boman  town,  the  houses  of  which  might 
still  have  almost  harboured  its  population. 
As  fiur  as  we  can  now  judge,  Pompeii  must 
have  nearly  resembled  in  its  principal  fea- ' 
tures  a  modem  Eastern  city.  The  outside 
of  the  bouses  gave  but  little  promise  of  the 
beauty  and  richness  of  the  inside.  The  sud- 
den change  from  the  naked  brick  walls  fae> 
ing  the  narrow  street  to  the  spaoious  court* 
yard,  adorned  with  paintings,  statues,  and 
coloured  stuccoes,  ornamented  with  flower* 
beds  and  fountains  and  surrounded  by  aU 
coves,  and  porticoes,  from  which  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun  were  warded  off  by  rich  t^ 
pestries  and  embroidered  hangings,  will  re* 
mind  the  Eastern  traveller  of  Damascus  or 
Ispahan.  The  overhanging  ffalleries,  with 
the  small,  latticed  windows ;  the  mean  shops 
—  mere  recesses  in  the  outer  walls  of  the 
houses  ;  the  brick-built  counter,  with  the 
earthen  jars  and  pans  let  into  it ;  the  marble 
slabs  on  which  the  tradesman  exposed  his 
wares,  and  received  bis  cash* :  the  awning 
stretched  across  the  street  (the  holes  by 
which  it  was  fastened  are  still  visible)  ;  the 
caravanserai  or  khan  outside  the  city  gate, 
with  its  many  small  rooms  opening  into  a 
stable  behind  and  a  court-yard  in  front  (the 
skeletons  of  horses  and  their  metal  trappings 
were  found  in  the  ruins  of  such  an  hosUery 
on  the  H'erculanean  Way),  are  all  charac- 
teristic of  a  modern  Eastern  town. 

We  must  now  notice  another  and  a  not 
less  interesting  result  of  the  careful  invest i^ 
nations  and  the  ingenuity  of  Signer  Fiorelli. 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  destruction 
of  Pompeii  was  owing  to  two  distinct  causes 
— showers  of  small  pumice-stones  (iMpillo)^ 
and  streams  of  thick  mud  descending  from, 
the  mountain.  The  Mapillo'  lies  loosely 
against  the  walls  and  round  the  objects  over 
which] it  accumulated.  In  some  instances 
the  colours  of  the  frescoes  wh«ch  it  covered 
have  changed — the  red  having  become  black, 
for  example — whilst  in  others  no  alteration 
is  visible.  This  change  may  be  attributed 
either  to  the  effect  of  heat  or  of  those  sulphur* 
ous  vapours  which,  according  to  Pliny,  is- 
sued from  the  hot  cinders  and  proved  so  de- 
structive to  human  life.    The  ^iilo  buried 
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ob}«ct9  of  metal,  miirtyle,  gltos,  and  hrotj^ 
without  injuring  them;  bat  it  appeart  to 
have  produeed  that  peculiar  greenish  bhie 
oxidatioH  v  on  copper  and  bronze  nrhich  is 
well  knoim  to  connoiaaeura  as  the  *  patina ' 
of  Pompeii.  The  aah-mnd,  on  the  other 
hand,  soon  hardened,  formhig,  a«  we  have 
already  mjentioned,  a  perfect  mould  of  any 
object  rouCTiwhich  it  had  gathered.  Signer 
Piorelli  had  ni^quently  observed  hollows  hi 
this  hard  volciidc  matter,  in  which  were 
found  human  bon«^rfragmenfs  of  charred 
wood  minted  with  mffy  and  bronze  orna- 
ments. The  happy  idea  occurred  to  him  of 
j>ouring  liquid  plaster  into  these  hollows — In 
fact,  using  them  as  a  sculptor  would  a  mould. 
The  result  far  exceeded  hid  expectations. 
Amongst  the  first  casts  that  he  thus  obtain- 
ed were  those  of  four  human  beings.  They 
are  now  preserved  in  a  room  at  Pompeii, 
and  more  ghastly  and  painfbl,  yet  deeply- 
interesting  and  touching  objects,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive.  We  have  death  itself  moulded 
a»d  cast — the  very  last  struggle,  the  final 
aijgony  brought  before  us.  They  teH  their 
story  with  a  horrible  dramatic  truth  that  no 
sculptor  could  ever  reach.  They  would  have 
ftirished  a  thilling  episode  to  the  accoroplish- 
^  author  of  the  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 

These  fbur  persons  had  perished  m  the 
street.  Th«y  bad  remained  within  the  shel- 
ter of  their  homes  imtil  the  thick  black  mdd 
began  to  creep  through  every  cranny  aftd 
dunk.  Driven  from  their  retreat,  they 
sought  to  flee  when  it  was  too  late.  The 
streets  Were  already  buried  deep  in  the  loose 
pumicfe-stones  which  had  been  falling  for 
*  ittany  hours  In  unremitting  showers,  and 
which  reached  almost  to  the  windows  of 
the  first  floor.  These  victims  of  the  erup- 
tion were  not  found  together,  and  they  do 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  family 
or  household,  "the  most  interesting  of  the 
casts  is  that  of  two  women,  probably  mother 
and  daughter,  lying  feet  to  feet.  They 
appear  from  their  garb  to  have  been  people 
orf  poor  condition.  The  elder  seems  to  lie 
tranquilly  on  her  side.  Overcome  by  the 
noxious  gases,  she  pi^bably  fell  and  died 
without  a  struggle.  Her  limbs  are  extend- 
ed, and  her  left  arm  drops  loosely.  On  one 
finger  is  still  seen  her  coarse  iron  ring.  Her 
child  was  a  girl  of  fifteen :  she  seems,  pour 
tiling  \  to  have  stroggled  hard  for  life.  Her 
legs  are  drawn  up  convulsively.  Her  little 
hands  are  elenehed  in  agony.  In  one  she 
holds  her  veil,  or  a  part  of  her  dress,  with 
which  she  had  covered  her  head,  buryhig 
her  &ce  in  her  arm,  to  shield  be^se^f  ft^m 
the  fklling  ashes  and  flrom  the  fbnl  sulphtu'- 
ous  smoke.  The  form  of  her  head  is  j>er- 
Ibctly  preserved.    The  teztute  of  her  coarse 


Ihien  garments  may  be  traced,  and  even  the 
fashion  of  her  dress,  with  its  long  sleeves 
reaching  to  her  wrists.  Here  and  there  it 
is  torn,  and  the  smooth  youn^  skin  appears 
in  the  plaster  like  polished  marble.  Oti  her 
tiny  feet  may  still  be  seen  her  embroidered 
sandals.  / 

hi  some  distance  from  thfe  group  lay* 
third  woman.  She  appears  td  have  been 
about  tv^enty-five  years  of  atte,  and  to  have 
belonged  to  a  better  class  ttian  the  other 
two.  On  one  of  her  fingers  were  two  sil- 
ver rings,  and  her  garments  were  of  a  finer 
texture.  Her  linen  head-dress,  falling  over 
her  shoulders  like  that  of  a  matron  in  a  Ro- 
man statue,  can  still  be'  distanguished.  She 
had  fallen  6n  her  side,  overcome  by  the  heaC 
and  gases ;  but  a  terrible  struggle  seems  to 
have  preceded  her  last  agony.  One  arm  a 
raised  in  despair;  the  hands  are  clenched 
convulsively.  Her  garments  are  gathered- 
up  on  one  side,  leaving  exposed  a  limb  of 
beautiful  shape.  So  perfect  a  mould  of  it 
has  been  formed  by  the  soft  and  yielding 
mud,  that  the  cast  would  seem  to  be  taken 
from  an  exquisite  work  of  Greek  art.  She 
ha4  fled  with  her  Httle  treasure,  wbteh  lay 
scattered  around  her  —  two  silver  cups,  a 
few  iewels,  and  some  dozen  silver  coins: 
Nor  had  she,  like  a  g6od  housewife,  forgot- 
ten  her  keys,  after  having  probably  16(^ed 
up  her  stores  before  seeking  to  escape. 
Xbey  were  found  by  her  sida . 

The  fourth  cast  is  that  or  a  man  of  the 
people,  perhaps  a  common  soldier.  He  is 
of  almost  colossal  size.  He  Kes  on  hia 
back,  hfs  arms  extended  by  his  side  a^d 
his  feet  stretched  out  as  if,  finding  escape 
impossible,  he  had  hid  himself  down  to 
meet  death  like  a  brave  man.  His  dres? 
consists  of  a  short  coat  or  jerkin  and  tigh^ 
fitting  breeches,  of  some  coarse  stuf!^  per- 
haps  leaither.  HeaVy  sandals,  with  soles 
sUidded  with  nails,  are  laced  tightly  round 
his  ankles.  On  one  finger  is  seen  his  iron' 
ring.  His  features  are  strongly  marked  \ 
the  mouth  open  as  in  death.  Some  of  the 
teeth  still  remain,  and  even  pare  of  the 
moustache  adheres  to  the  plaster. 

The  Importance  of  Signor  Fiorelli's  dis- 
covery may  be  understood  from  the  results 
we  have  described.  It  may  ftirnish  us  with 
many  curious  particulars  as  to  the  dress 
and  domestic  habits  of  the  Bomans,  and 
with  many  an  hiteriesting  episode  of  the  last 
day  of  Fompeff.  Had  it  been  made  at  an 
earlier  period  we  might  perhaps  have  pos- 
sessed the  perfect  cast  of  the  family  of 
Dlomedes,  as  they  claUg  together  in  their 
last  struggle,  and  of  o^er  victims  whosd 
remains  are  now  mingled  together  In  the 
bone-house.      digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Bit^  the^easte*  of  bvraanr  ferni9*are'iiafelil» 
oaly  oiats  oblBkied  by  Bignor  Fior^yi's 
•inple  process.  TI10  mud  ham  maokkd  ia 
the  same  way  objeota  m  wood  aad  ofefaer 
perishable  malerials.  Doora,  the  frames 
of  wiadows,  ihm  alklhig  ]ea^pe»of  ^e  sbop* 
abattsra,  like  tbose  Id  modera  aae,  elegant 
tmlfis-work,  with  broaae  and  ivovy  oraao 
meota,  wbiek  sarvo«nAed  tbe  Kttle  garden* 
pleta  ia  tbe  eMf tyaitia^  ohe^s^  and  nany 
dber  tbiagi^  faaTa  been  thas  reatolred,  and 
we  are  aknost  able  te  fit  op  UM'  ialterior  ef 
a  PoBipeian  bonae;  Am  so  waoek  of  tbe 
lava  still  remains  (o  be  uncovered^  it  k 
iflspossibie  ta  eonjaetuve  wbaft  intorestiiig 
and  tflapoctant  diao^vartea  may-  yet  be 
l&ade. 

Tbe  moat  teinaakabk  objecta  in  laetal, 
f^ati  an4  nwrbie  discovered  at  Pompeii 
and  placed  in  tbe-  Maseitdi  at  Naplea  are  so 
wail  known  tbat  it  is  not  neaeasary  to*  men* 
tiae  tbem.  One  or  two  reeently  fl>und,  and 
dPOSsqiMiitlj  m  yet  seen  by  few  tnavetknrs, 
Ti^aire,  bowerer,  aeme  notice.  Tbe  most 
importaat  of  tbese  ic'an  exqnisfter  atatnette 
in  bfonze,  oonjeotured  te  represent  *Nar« 
eisaas  listening  to  Echo.'  This  ia  perbapa 
tbe  aaost  preckMM  work  of  die  daaa  bttbefto 
ebCaioed  iaom  tbe  ruiaa^  and^  ia  »  miater- 
pieoe  of  ancsMnt  art  It  was^  euriottaty 
aaoogbf  dng  out  &k  what  appeara  to  have 
been  tlio  houstt  of  a  waaborweoaoo-^jwdging 
from  tbe  Dumber  oi  deep'  earthen  basins  and 
kaden  tuba  found  on  tbe  groond^fioor.  As 
it  woe  found  iai  the  ^lapill#?  aeveral  ibet 
4n>vo  tbe  lo^  of  tbs  pa;7emef)t)  it  bad 
skiad  ha  an  npper  obamber,  whioh  must 
hare  fidloo  in  during  the  eruption.  Like 
ttoatatatuettea  of  this  kittd  from  Pompeii, 
i^  ia  probably  m  redaeed  oof^  of  seme 
ilatue  of  grei^  renown  amoogst  the  MKianta. 
The  figutfe  Is  node,  with  tbe  eaoeption  of  a 
goa^hin  thrown  Ofrer  tba  left  afaoulder, 
tad  tbe  bmHet'a  oodmrnf,  or  boot^  of  j»x* 
qatdte  workmanahip,  laeed  roand  tlia  ankle 
and  reaohtng  to  the  oalfol  the  kg^  The 
aotpreaslon  of  tbe  £iee  is  very  earnest,  attd 
tba  bead  is  beat  over  tbe  right  sbowldwr  in 
tbe  act  of  listenmg.  Tba  hiif  ia  boond 
witb  a  atmpla  brax^  of  Iry  or  invrtle,  to 
whieb  aome  berries  are  attacked.  Tbe  right 
hand  in  rafiaedi  and  die  first  fbiger  pokits  to 
the  spot  fron>  whence  the  distant  aonnd  is 
waftod.  Tbe  left  band  rssta  dirintily  on 
Iha  bipb  Tba  aeekats  of  the  eyes,  wMth 
had  oaoo  been  filled  with  ailver  <ar  ifory, 
are  now  empty* 

Thta  atatuotte/kprolMibly  of  Greek  work* 

f I  aiaid  is  ouifked  by  that  dfganoe, 

muA  iFoloptnonsness  of  Ibriii  wbicb 

jiittfa  the  aealptvre  of  Pompeiii,    Tbe 

atka  k  (j^slioate^  thia  duasMng  '▼igoioafr 


andahirpv  as  ki  ito  balv 'and  saitdald,  1be> 
fbrnda  voond,  and' the  anatomy  wetl^ttidied,* 
With  a  suffloieht  deviaOioat  flrom  the  atriot' 
rwtesr  of  proportion  t»  gtre^efaameter  to  tbe^ 
%ure.  The  leet,  fbr  inetanee,  may  be  > 
thouabt  aomewhst  too  large,  the  sanidalr 
belpmg  to  prodoee  tbk  efl^.'  The  ato^* 
ia  admirably  toM;  It  k  impos^bte  tc 
represent  more  natnraliy  and  vl^dty  tbe* 
aet  of  an  earnest  listener.  Wbo>  can  dbnbt' 
that  the' distant  wail  o^the  amorous'nympb' 
has  8trad£>  upon  tbe  ear  of  the  obdnrato- 
yootbr 

About*  die  time  of  die  diseotery  of  thk* 
beauttfaiatatuette^  a-  kmp  of  solid  gold^* 
weighing  33^  ounces,  and  a  small  figure  in 
amber  reprassntingt  Cupid  weaving  a  wig, 
weteako  d^  up.  The  lamp  was  found 
wiibont  ita  co^^er,  and  k  of  conetd^able^ 
ifltrtoiiic  valuer  Tbe  amber  0^r«re  seems  ter 
bawe  been  conaiAered  m  preekas  object,  and^ 
one  of  great  rarity,  i»  it  was  earrfiad  awty^ 
wkih  m  smaR  cdkotion  of  eiWer«  eoks  bj^- 
one  wbo  fled  fnpm  the  etitpdon,  and  wboae> 
sketeton  waadiasovsored  bard  byv  No  aim*- 
ilar  obj^  bad  previoosly  hien  obtained* 
ftt>ni  the  rcHna» 

It  would  be  diiknlt  to^  spend  a  metef 
pleaaaot  itad  mteresdng  d^  than  in  wn«eb^ 
ing  a  '  aeatK^ '  at  Pompeii.  Thdre  k  at  all 
ttmea  ah  ^etfteiaeHt  and  a  deMcbt^  only  to^ 
be  onderstood  by  those  wbo  have  expe^ 
rievoed'  them,  Sn  opening  ancknt  tomba  and 
in  digging  ibr  anelent  remake;  h  is  tb0 
excitenMttt  of  a  kttery  with  many  bknks^ 
but  with  an  oeoasiottal  priee  wbAob  makea 
up  ibr  mmiy  diaappoktments*  -  This  b^ 
e^obd^  tks  case  at  Pompeti.  You  nev«' 
know  what  the  spade  may  turn  op-^what 
ob)eot  of  exqukitQ  beauty  or  ef  extrema* 
rarity  it  may  enpose.  Then  there  ia  the^ 
$«fioeulatk>n  as  to  Ha  nattnre  when  uncoTsred* 
What  new  phase  of  Roman  Ufe  may  it  ttlim^ 
trtrte— 'What  purpose  may  it  have  served^ 
Add  to  tbia  tbe  wonderAil  ruka  around 
yoo^and  the  lovely  sesnery^  beyond— Vwi^ 
viua  rising  msjestieally  in  die  bnckgroun^ 
with  its  purple  shadows  and  its  tbk  eekimtt' 
of  white  smoke  capped  by  a  broad  capital 
of  spreading  iraponr;  the  stone^pkes,  nndf 
the  white  convents  on  Its  dark  sMes^tto 
calm  bine  sea  washkg  the  rocky  shores  of 
Sorrento;  the  distant  klea  rklng  from  it* 
tranquH  bosom  ;  the  soft,  bakny  air  breathn 
ing  «pot»  y<>u;  and  abote  tbe  clear,  brigbtji 
aaure  sky  of  Southern  Italy  !  Search  tho 
gkbe,  and  ydu  will  not  find  each  a  scene  aat 
dliec 

SIgnor  Piorelll  ia  ever  ready  to  gratify  m 
traveller,  wbo  has  any  ckim  to  the  ^voor^ 
with  a  ^seavo;'  several  chambera  9itB  gtm 
eimtfy  bept-  ha  roaiiness  Imp  thia  pgrpoaiC 
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SsperltftM  hat  th^vfl  ttiftt  objects  ^t  inter- 
est are  usually  foand  oa  tbe  pavemeet  of 
dM  grouod-floor  in  ike  Uapillo.'  Such  as 
baye  been  disoovered  at  a  higher  level  have 
&ilen  in  from  the  upper  ebtmbers,  wfaioh 
appear  to  have  been  usually  oooapied  by 
servants  and  persons  of  an  inferior  das% 
and  rarely  ooutained  anything  of  nuich 
value.  The  'soavo'  is  oonsequently  pre- 
pared by  removing  all  the  voloanio  sub- 
stances ^hloh  cover  the  building  to  witlttn 
about  four  or  five  feet  of  the  floor.  The 
entrances  to  the  chambers  are  then  care- 
fully closed  with  stones^  and  no  one  is 
allowed  to  go  in  until  the  final  excavation 
takes  place. 

On  the  appointed  day,  Signor  Fiorelli, 
with  his  usual  courtesy,  aoooihpanies  the 
visitor  to  Pompeii.  Twelve  or  fourteen 
workmen,  under  a  superintendent^  who  nar* 
rowly  watches  their  proceedings  to  prevent 
petty  thefts  of  coins  and  other  small  objects, 
are  ready  for  the  day's  work.  They  usually 
include  two  experienced  excavators,  wIk> 
have  to  remove,  with  great  cere  and  cau- 
tion, using  spade  or  pick,  the  deposit  of 
loose  pumice-stones  or  hardened  mud,  in 
which  tbe  antiquities  ere  se»rebed  for.  The 
remainder  of  the  party  consists  of  women, 
girls,  and  boys,  who  are  employed  in  re- 
moving the  rubbish.  The  mode  of  proeeed- 
ing  is  as  rude  and  primitive  as  that  followed 
by  Mr.  Layard  in  tbe  excavations  at  Nine- 
veh. When  the  earth  is  loosened  by  tbe 
diggers,  it  is  shovelled  into  baskets,  which 
aw  carried  away  by  the  swarthy,  black- 
eyed  boys  and  girU,  either  on  «their  heads 
or  under  their  arms.  Singing  and  laughing, 
with  their  naked  feet  and  tattered  garments, 
Ihey  toil  up  the  steep  bank  and  empty  their 
loads  into  carta  ready  to  receive  them. 
Formerly  the  rubbish  was  thrown  into 
parts  of  the  rums  already  uncovered,  or 
aven  upon  the  ground  not  yet  examined. 
Amongst  the  many  improitements  intro- 
duced by  Signor  Fiorelli  is  a  tramway,  by 
which  the  excavated  soil  is  removed  to  a 
distance  from  the  ruins. 

On  reaching  the  *  scavo,'  the  first  thing  to 
be  ascertained  is  whether  the  former  own- 
era  or  the  ancient  robber  excavators  have 
dug  there  before  us.  This  is  eaeily  learnt.  If 
tbe  pumice-stones  are  unmixed  with  bricks, 
pottery,  or  other  remains,  and  if  they  lie  in 
well-defined  alternate  strata  with  the  lava- 
mud,  then  the  soil  is  declared  to  be  '  vir- 
gm,'  and  we  may  hope  for  interesting  dis- 
coveries; but  if  the  strata  are  not  well 
marked,  but  are  broken  into  each  other, 
and  the  small  pumice-^ones  are  mingled 
with 'fragments  of  bricks  and  pottery,  tlien 
we  may  be  aure.that  otbaca  heve  hmi  there 


befere  us  at  tome  remote  period,  and  we 
must  make  up  our  minds  to  disappointment. 
No  object  of  value,  at  any  rate,  is  likely  to 
have  escaped  the  earlier  explorers.  Som^ 
times  the  partition  wall  has  been  broken 
through,  and  a  hole  shows  where  the  owners 
of  the  house,  or,  more  probably,  some 
treasure  seekers,  have  forced  their  way  into 
the  chamber.  The  director  having  given 
the  order  to  commence,  the^di^^rs  work 
vigorously.  Tbe  girls  and  boys  hurry 
away  with  their  baskets.  The  superintend- 
ent, whose  keep,  well-practised  eye  detects 
the  smallest  object,  liew  and  then  pieks  up 
a  coin  or  a  fragment  of  metal.  Suddenly 
the  excavators  stop  and  call  the  attention  of 
the  director  to  a  discovery.  The  colour  of 
the  '  lapillo '  tells  us  if  an  object  in  bronze 
or  iron  is  about  to  be  uncovered.  If  of 
copper  or  bronxe,  the  blue  oxidation,  pecu* 
liar  to  Pompeii,  tints  the  soil ;  if  of  iron, 
the  secret  is  betrayed  by  the  reddish- 
brown  hue  which  marks  the  presence  of 
that  metal.  The  basket  carriers  are  now 
put  on  one  side.  An  experienced  workman, 
with  a  khad  of  trowel,  removes  the  *•  lapillo,' 
which  lies  so  lightly  that  it  can  be  almost 
brushed  away  with  the  band.  He  is  so 
dexterous,  and  eo  well  accustomed  to  his 
work,  that  he  quickly  uncovers  the  object  of 
which  lie  is  in  search  without  injuring  it.  It 
may  be  a  bronze  vase  of  beautiful  form,  or 
an  iron  utensil  of  extreme  rarity,  or  a  glsss 
um  of  exquisite  worlcmanehip.  If  the  thing 
discovered  is  of  bronze,  or  lead,  or  glass,  it 
is  generally  in  the  most  perfect  oondition  \ 
if  of  iron,  it  is  frequently  so  much  decom- 
posed as  to  fidl  to  pieces  on  exposure  to 
tbe  air.  The  objeot  is  csrefolly  removed 
by  the  superintendent,  placed  on  a  tray, 
and  a  note  at  once  made  of  the  place  ai^ 
position  in  which  it  was  found,  and  of  any 
peculiar  circumstances  attending  its  discov* 
erj.  It  is  then  sent  to  a  receiving  room, 
where  a  clerk  enters  all  these  particulars, 
and  a  more  detsiled  description  in  a  register. 
Later  it  is  transferred  to  the  Boyal  Museum 
at  Naples,  or  added  to  tbe  small  collection 
now  being  formed  at  PtHnpeiL 

The  diggers  and  basket  carriers  return  to 
their  work  until  the  dieeovery  of  snoAer 
object  is  announced.  At  length  die  chamber 
is  entirely  cleared.  It  forms  part  of  the 
house  of  a  wealthy  eitixen.  We  are  in  the 
^tablinum,'  a  small  recess  opening  upon 
the  great  hall  or  atrium.  The  walls  are 
elaborately  painted  afler  tbe  usual  Pompeisa- 
fashion.  If  they,  are  found  to  be  fitlling, 
they  afe  at  once  strengthened  by  iMU 
braefeets,  or,  if  necessary,  snstaiaied  by 
wooden  props  or  bv  masonry.  If  the  pahit« 
iiiga  are  of  auNre  than  ordinaEy  meiit,  thsgr 
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are  carefoUj  raDOved,  by  detadifog  lh« 
piktBter  from  the  wall.  A  varnish  10  laid 
ower  those  which  remain  to  preserve  them 
from  the  e&ots  of  exposure.  The  ancients 
themaelvee  w«re  careful  to  keep  theiq  from 
damp,  and  many  of  the  moat  richly  pabted 
trails  have,  for  this  purpose,  a  sheet  of  lead 
bstweoi  the  ^  intonaeo  and  the  waU  itself. 
The  pavement  ia  either  of  mosaic,  some- 
timea  rich  w^  flowers,  fruit,  masks,  or 
%ure8,  in  bright  eolonrs;  or  of  simple 
patterns  in  wbite  and  black  teisserse.  On 
removing  from  it  the  last  layer  of  rubbish, 
we  come  upon  a  perfect  skeleton ;  it  is  that 
of  a  woman,  probably  the  mistress  of  the 
house.  She  had  attempted  to  fly  on  that 
filial  night,  and  had  thought  to  save  her 
jewel-case — the  *  mundus  mnliebris ' — '  the 
woman's  all ' — enclosed  in  its  wooden  casket 
or  pyxis.  We  find  the  hinges,  the  lock,  and 
the  ornamental  fittings,  which,  being  of 
bronze  and  ivory,  have  been  preserved, 
whilst  the  woodwork  has  perished*  Scattered 
around  her  are  its  contents — her  golden  ear- 
zinga,  braoelets,  and  a  necklace  hung  with 
carious  amulets,  si^ch  as  objects  in  coral, 
Mppoaed  to  bring  £a<^ndrty,  a  dosed  hand 
wilh  tiie  two  fingers  extended  to  ward  ofl* 
the  evil  eye,  a  bee  in  onyx  of  exquisiH 
workmanship,  as  an  augury  of  good,  and 
littie  bells  whose  sound  drives  away  con- 
tagion, her  jewelled  rings,  a  fragment  of  her 
ifory  eomb,  her  bronze  looking-glass,  the 
ivory  pins  that  gathered  up  her  tresses,  and 
a  few  small  glass  and  alabaster  vases  and 
^  bottles  whidi  held  lier  ointments  and 
perfumes.  If  the  lava-mud  has  pene- 
trated into  the  chamber,  the  mould 
of  the  eadcet  itself  may  be  preserved, 
se  thai  a  perfect  cast  may  be  taken  of  it, 
sad  even  the  impression  of  the  linen  gar- 
■Mots  wbioh  formed  part  of  her  wardrobe 
laay  be  plainly  seen«  Near  her  lies  a  ter. 
racotta  lamp,  with  its  elegant  dolphin-shaped 
eovsr.  It  had  fiillen  firom  her  hand  when 
aha  aoak  ^exhausted,  after  in  vain  groping 
her  way  through  the  thick  darkness. 

Bat  the  exoavations  at  present  carried  on 
are  mostly  confined  to  a  part  of  the  town 
which  seems  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the 
poorer  classes.  The  ground-floor  of  the 
houses  consists  of  mean  shops,  with  an  outer 
room  entirely  open  to  the  street,  and  an 
wer,  small  and  dark,  in  which  the  stores 
were  probably  kept 

These  humble  dwellings  are,  however,  by 
DO  means  devoid  of  interest.  They  aflbnl 
as  a  curious  insight  into  the  manna|rs 
and  mode  of  'life  of  the  inbabitanta  of 
PompeiL  Many  trades  and  craf^  still  well 
known  to  us  were  carried  on  in  them.  Some 
have  their  appropriate  sign,  aucih  as  we  see 


over  modem  shops.  A  kind  of  eating-house 
waairecently  discovered.  In  the  fVont  room 
was  the  tlsual  slab  of  white  marble,  upon 
which  the  smoking  meats  and  probably  the 
stewed  gourds,  and  such  like  delicacies, 
were  exposed,  as  in  Naples  at  this  day.  On 
it  stood  an  earthen  pipkin  containing  small 
fish,  whidi  had  apparently  been  cooked  in 
oil  with  raisins  and  onions,  and  had  been 
ready  to  serve  up  when  the  suddei;i  cloud 
gathered  over  the  town.  Let  into  a  kind  of 
brick  dresser  were  deep  basins  of  earthen- 
ware and  metal,  beneath  which  were  small, 
open  fireplaces  to  keep  the  soup  and  other 
messes  warm.  Upon  it  weralying  the  ladles 
which  had  been  used  to  distribute  the  con- 
tents of  the  vessels.  A  rude  iron  tripod 
stood  upon  the  floor,  supporting  an  iron  pot 
or  kettle  fi>r  boiling  water;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  was  a  portable  aron 
cooking  stove,  such  as  Soyer  himself  might 
have  envied.  Banged  against  the  walls  were 
a  number  of  deep  bronze  trays  of  varioua 
sizes,  fitting  one  into  the  other.  Such  trays 
are  still  used  in  the  East  to  serve  up  ameal. 
A  few  glass  wine-jars  were  scattered  over 
the  floor,  and  one  or  two  square  panes  of 
real  window-glass,  showing  that  the  Romans 
were  not  ignorant  of  what,  until  recently, 
imtiquaries  declared  to  be  a  modem  inven« 
tion«*  In  the  inner  shop  half-a*dozen  earthen 
jars  or  amphorse  of  various  sizes  stood  up* 
rkht  against  the  wall.  They  had  contained 
select  wines,  for  which^  no  doubt,  the  host 
enjoyed  a  locar  reputation.  Each  bore  its 
marie,  and  the  name  of  the  w'me  it  held^; 
some  the  year  of  the  vintage  fixed  by  the 
consular  date.  Thus,  on  one  amphora  we 
read  *  frvt.  t.  clavdio.  nii.  x.  vitzllio.  uu 
008.'  The  contents  were  consequaitly  thirty* 
two  years  old  when  the  town  was  over* 
whelmed,  having  been  *  bottled'  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  consulate  of  Tiberius 
Claudius  and  the  third  of  Lucius  Vitellius, 
or  A.n.  47.f  One  wine,  from  the  island  of 
Cos,  is  called  'oovm.  granatvm.'  The 
epithet  *  granatum '  is  supposed  by  Signor 
Fiorelll  to  indioate  some  peculiar  flavour 
which  was  spediaily  esteemed.  It  is  noted 
that  itwast)oi]gbt  from  the  cellar  of  Aierius 
Felix  at  Bome, — no  doubt  a  celebrated 
wine-merchant  'of  the  period.'  Another 
jar  ia  marked  *koii.  oft.' — ^the  very  beat 


*  In  one  of  the  public  baths  a  window  with  its 
frame  and  fottr  panes  of  glass  was  discovered  not 
long  ago,  and  there  are  many  snch  peuea  above  la 
inches  square  in  the  Naj^ea  Museum. 

f  Signor  Fiorelli  conjectures  that  *  yinum  fruttum  * 
may  have  been  wine  boiled  or  otherwise  prepared, 
*vino  cotto,*  In  order  to  preserve  It.  All  the 
amphorcD  mentiontd  in  ths  text  were  not  found  in 
Qaahansa^  .  .digitized  by  V 
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GoroyrA-^thd  iriani  waft  wdl  ktiown  for 
tbe  produce  of  ito  gmpes.  One  ebntftiiifi)  a 
-w'me  which  wae  evidfintly  coosidtred  verj 
ohoioe:  it  is  called  ^  Old  Luna/,  and  weara 
iDformed  that  it  was  bought  by  one  Comelta 
QUI  of  the  cellar  of  M.  Vaiieriua  Abinoericus 
(a  very  Eaateru-aoundlng  Dame-^-perbaps  he 
was  a  Jew),  and  had  htM  kept  fbur  yearain 
boUle. 
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The  letter  R  may  indieate  that  it  wb»  red. 
The  number  precading  ^e  letter  S  may 
mark  tbe  price  paid  ibr  it,  or  t)ie  measure  of 
the  amphora.  At  the  bottom  of  this  inner 
room  was  a  baking^ven.  The  moutb  was 
atill  closed  wit^  an  iron  plate.  On  the 
floor  beneath  lay  tbe  iron  shovel  with  which 
the  loaves  had  been  placed  in  the  oven,  and 
with  which  they  w^re  to  be  taken  out  when 
§lt  for  use.  When  t^  iron  door  was  re- 
moved  it  was  found  that  it  had  so  completely 
alosed  the  entrance,  that  neither  ashes  nor 
mud  bad  entered  the  oven,  whieh  wa»  as  it 
bad  been  lefi  by  the  baker  after  he  bad 
placed  his  loaves  in  it  fur  baking  eighteen 
amidred  years  ago.  Witiiiii  were  the  loaves 
themselves,  eigbty-tkree  in  number,  black 
and  charred,  but  still  retaining  their  shape^ 
Aat  of  fi  modern  diouble  k)af  scored  oh  the 
top.  Scattered  about  the  room  were  ibuiid 
Qflves,  onions,  beans,  nuts,  and  tbe  bones  of 
fish.  Near  the  oven  were  other  bronae 
trays ;  and  various  vessels  in  metal  were  on 
the  floor.  Two*  krge  leaden  tubs,  in  a 
comev  of  tlie  room,  had  probably  been  used 
fbr  slopa  and  refuse.  Squalid' cook's  shops, 
not  unlike  lliat  discovered  at  Pompeii,  are 
to  be  seen  in  many  a  back  street  of  modem 
Naples. 

At  a  short  dhrtiance  from  this  humble 
restaurant  is  a  smalt  mean  housa,  opening 
by  opposite  doors  into  two  narrow  and 
aeclnded  streets,  fos  diameter  is  sufficiently 
indicated  %j  the  sign  placed  over  the 
entrances.  It  was  a  Mupanar.'  It  consisted 
0f  two  floors-^the  lower  a  sest  of  small 
f ooms  or  rather  closets,  over  the  doors  oC 
which  were  obscene  pidntings;  tbe  npper 
more  decently  decorated.  It  had  been  pre- 
Tioualy  rifled,  and  nothing  was  found  in,  it, 
except  tbe  bronze  beli  which  was  hong  up 
tn  such  places,  and  a  Bsetal  vessel  filled  with 
)>eans  and  onions,  the  dish  which  had  b^en 
prepared  for  the  frugal  supper  of  the  an- 
happy  inmates  of  the  place  on  the  24th  of 
Aui^utU,  A.n.  79.  Tbe  curioua  aniixiuary 
^   should  not  fail  to  visit  this  singular  boikuig* 


Judging  fnim  the  ftisCriptiMHisaratdiad  uprw 
the  walla  of  tha  rooms,  it  was.  ohieflyi  flpa* 
qaented  by  gladiators.  Theaa  nida  inecrip* 
tioBs  are  called  ^  graffiti '  by  <fe  Italiant* 
Signof  Fiorelli  has  pablished  a  val«abl« 
coBunent  upon  them.  They  are  of  eaosidar* 
able  interest  as  illiiatrating  thS'  maoneiv  of 
the  people,  but  are  ibr  tl^  moat  part  too 
coarse  to  be  quoted.  A  lady,  wfaoaa  charms 
bad.  made  many  viotina,  lb  apflropriately  aad 
elegantly  sainted  aa  ^Viotriz  victortim'— * 
oaa queresa  of  the  conquerors.  One  insorip^ 
tibn  is  a  terrible  record  of  the^brvtalismg 
eifectof  the  soenes  of  the  Amphitheatre  open 
the  Roman  dunmcter.  A  sladiator,  ap« 
parently  a  rude  cdnntry  youth  and  new  ia 
hisi  profession,  and  henoa  called  'Pverrusli* 
ous,'*  had  slain  his  adversary,  Mid  had 
sought  his  misdress  fresh  from  the  bloo^ 
arena.  He  thus  reoorded  his  visit-^^  Victer 
cam  Attine  hio  fait  Afrijcanus  morttur.  .  . 
Condiaees  qui  dolet  pro  Afincaaof  Afki' 
canus  is  dead'— *Pritheo,  who  will*  mourn  Ar 
Afrieanus  1 

Such  Sgraffiti'  are  oonstantiy  foaad  at 
Pompeii,  and  are  amongst  Ae  laoat  earioaa 
illustrations  of  the  oustoms  and  every-dsy 
life  of  its  inhabitants.  In  <Mie  street  a  sckooir 
Bdy  has  rudely  scratched  his  Greek  alphaWt 
upon  the  wall  of  a  house.  We  may  coi^ee- 
tuve  that  he  waa  a  very  small  boy,  aa  Ida 
Little  basd  could  searcely  reach  above 'thxee 
feet.  Some  idler  baa  dsewhere  seribMed 
part  of  the  flrst  verse  efUie  iEneid,  writing 
the  words  aa  t^ey  were  probably  proBouseea 
hi  tbe  dialect  of  tbe  South  of  Italy. 

ALMA  VXLVMQVS  CANO  TLO.   .    .f 

On  another  waU  may  be  traced  a  veraa 
from  Ovid's  Art  of  Love.  These  are  tha 
only  fri^raeata  from  any  known  classie 
aothoea  whiok,  ae  ftir  aa  we  know,  ha^e  beet 
discovered  at  PompeiL  Onrthe  wall  of  tbe 
Basilica  itself  some  disappointed  and  spiteM 
lover  baa  written  what  we  trust  wee  a 
scandalous  libel  upon  &  faithless  nolstress-^ 

LVOILLA  BX  OORFORS  LVCRVM  rAOISBAV.      Ot 

the  wall  of  a  room  the  miatrsae  of  tbe  bouae 
or  her  cook  bad  noted  that  <m  the  Idth^  Jaly 
she  bad  laid  ia  patt  of  her  hecweheld  etoeh, 
two  hundred  pounds  of  'Ajcuagta,'  which 
Signer  florelH  oonjeotorea  to  Mve  been  a 
kind  of  lard,  and  two  hundred  and  M(f 
handlula  (manaploa)  of  gavlio^-not  uncom- 
mon contents  of  a  modm  Italian  larder. 


*  Scratched  on  a  wall  In  the  barrack  of  the  gladia- 
tors was  *  RTBTicv  rtLionaa,'  probably  the  saae 
^Roatltiit'  aio,  with  tbt  goed -wMiea  of  kis  soia- 
paaloDf^  bad  ^ro?^  auqoeesful  bn  the  arepa. 

f  bi  auotborinscriplioiiwe  find  puimam  rsurfor 
*  palmani  feret,*^  showing  that  r  and  t  were  intev- 
ebaogeable letters.-    - 


aBM. 


in 


In  imiT^^pirtevf  ih»  town  we  find  MiAenow 
«tid  words  in  Gceek,  Osean,  £l^«BCRn,^«ul 
other  uioidBt  dianietan.  The  great  room 
of  the  baths,  the  BpoHatorniin  in  which,  at 
in  the  modern  Eaeteni  bath,  the  bather  re* 
poeed  and  goisiped,  is  rery  rkh  in  these 
*  gn&dJ  m  out  may  he  detected,  in  ill- 
shnped  H^borew  ehvuctera,  the  Jewish  pro- 
per name  of'  Siraeh.'  People  of  afl  nations, 
from  the  East  and  the  West,  oongregated  in 
AoBO  publio  p&ees.  , 

The  iosoriptions  painted  on  the  onter  walk 
of  many  faooses  in  bladk  and  red  eolonrsare 
Bot  less  interestingihan  the 'graffiti'  They 
M^  ditefly  to  Uie  periodioal  eleothmsof  ehe 
jEdtles  and  Bmumvhi,  which  were  takihg 
alaoe  at  the  time  ef  the  «raption.  Saeh 
kooseholder  had  a  fiiTounte  oaadidate,  and 
aolioited  the  vetes  bf  the  electors  in  earnest 
terms,  pamthag  his  name  and  qsaHfieatlons 
at  the  stdss  of  the  iranse^oor  after  the  finh^ 
ion  of  our  election  plaeards.  'I  beg  yon,' 
writosene, '  to  choose  Capellafor  one  of  yonr 
daum?iri.'  Another 'Cntsests  his  fcieDds  to 
vote  /or  Coeins  Helviss, '  fer  he  is  worthy.' 
Another  dedaoss  that  Paosa,  who  seems  to 
hmte  had  many  supporters,  is '  dignlsslmns.' 
One  Popidioa,  a  yoathfal  candidate,  and, 
from  the  fi«qoent  occarrenee  of.  his  name, 
^  eridenUy  very  popular,  is  fironouaoed '  vere* 
oundttm  adeiesesntem  ^-^4  modest  yo«tth, 
ecnd  'egrcglnss  adolesoentem.'  An  elector 
asks  Procalos'to  vote  for  Sabtnns,  promising 
that  Sabinas  shall  vote  for  him  in  return. 

^SABmUM  .  AID  .  PROOOLX .  FAO  •  ST  ILLS  .  TS  . 

VAcnoEET.'  Other  inscriptions  reto  to  the  pro- 
teetioB  which  the  inhabitant  of  the  house 
claimed  as  the  client  of  some  powerful  patri* 


Amcmgst  the^sersral  hins  recently  discov- 
ered, one  has  the  sign  of  the  elephant  rudely 
painted  on  the  pilaster  which  divides  two 
doors.  The  animal  is  in  the  foUk  of  a  huge 
serpent,  and  is  led  by  a  ptgWy.  An  inscribe 
ed  tablet  states  that  oaeBlttius  had  recently 
restored  the  tarem^-eirtiYB  RnsrrryiT  uuh 
BAHTV.  ((br  elephaatum);  and  our  host  in- 
forms travellers  that  he  has  a  triclinium  with 
three  beds,  and  every  comfort-*- 

HOSPmVM .  HIC .  LOCATVR 

TRIOLmiVM  «  OVM  .  TRJBYS  •   LEOTIS 
IIT  •  COMM  .... 

OAer  inscriptions  anoonnce  tlie  perform- 
ances of  gladiators,  ^lad  inform  the  public 
that  there  will  be  combats  with  wild  beasts, 
and  that  the  aoqihi theatre,  open  to  the  sky, 
will  be  supplisd  with  awntegs— "^fSKATio  bt 

YB&ABBOm.* 

Space  will  not  permit  ns  to  dwell  any 
longer  upon  many  other  new  and  interesting 
4isiK>venea  which  have  been  saade  at  Pom* 


pM  shwe  the  OsvaHere  FiorelU  has  dlfedM 
the  easavations,  but  we  must  not  omit  to 
msstion  what  he  has  done  for  the  greater 
eotxKfort  and  convenience  •of  the  traveller. 
Those  who  visited  Pompeii  in  former  days 
will  not  easily  forget  the  swarms  of  hungry 
^oostodi,'  or  guardians,  who  infested  the 
plaoe,  and  pounced,  like  a  spider  upon  an 
entangted  fly,  upon  the  helpless  travell^. 
In  every  building  of  interest  there  lurked 
one  of  these  plagues,  who^  keeping  its  trea- 
sures under  lock.and  key,  eomoted  his  fee  be- 
fore 4ie  opened  tLe  door. 

This  curse  of  the  sight-seer  in  Italy  has 
been  abolislked.  The  vuJns  are  now  entered 
at  .two  points,^««by  the  Street  of  (ftie  Tombs^ 
as  formerly,  and  by  the  Gate  leading  to  4he 
Fonim,  which  is  elsee*to  the  rail  way  jstatioo, 
and  to  which  a  road  has  recently  beenx»)eap> 
ed.  The  number  of  visitors  is  checked  ^y  a 
turnstile.  Each  pays  an  entrance  fee  cf  swe 
francs,  and  no  furtW  gratuity  is  required* 
A  guide  is  then  selected  to  conduct  him 
through  the  mlos.  A  very  intelligent  class 
of  m^  has  been  appointed  to  Mb  office^ 
The  visitor  forther  receives  a  printed  plan  df 
the  excavations  aad  a  list  of  the  principsl 
buildhogs,  those  of  peeuKar  interest  being 
marked  with  a  star,  so  that  he  niay  eltlier 
examine  all  that  is  to  be  seen,  or.  If  his  time 
should  be  limited,  may  make  the  psost  of  it. 
He  is  left,  as  much  as  possible,  to  himself* 
It  is  eapsoted  that  a  sense  of  proprie^  wiM 
restinin  him  from  injuring  any  of  the  monur 
ments,  and  from  indulging  in  the  low  habit 
of  writing  his  name  upon  the  walls.  Signer 
Piorelli  has  devised  a  metliod  of  bringing  to 
shame  those  who  are  guilty  of  this  breach  of 
good  manners.  He  has  ordered  the  names 
thus  written  to  be  published  weekly  in  the 
Naples  paper  which  has  the  largest  eireu la- 
tino. He  has  been  requested  to  famish  a 
list  of  those  of  our  own  -countrymen,  that 
they  may  be  similarly  exposed  to  public  re* 
probation  at  home.  Notices  in  several  lan«> 
guages  are  placed  at  the  entrances  and  in 
difibrent  parts  of  the  ruins,  calling  upon  vis- 
itors not  to  give  gratuities,  and  threatenkig 
with  instant  dismissal  those  who  venture  to 
receive  them.  Ani  these  Tules  are  rigorous* 
ly  enforced,  and  have  already  had  a  salotary 
eS&olt  upon  this  formerly  demoralised  race  of 
Italisn  custodi.  A  bri^bt-eyed,  smilhig  bey^ 
who  had  been  employed  for  a  whole  day  in 
csrryiog  the  drawing  materials  of  a  sketoher 
aad  in  performing  various  little  services 
with  that  singular  quickness  and  intelligence 
which  distinguish  the  Italian  peasant,  reso^ 
Intdy  refused  the  *  buonanuroo '  to  wlrich,  it 
was  believed,  he  was  fully  entitled  for  his 
extra  work ;  and  this  histanes  of  his  virtue 
waa  the  more  remarkable  as  no  superintend* 
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est  wM  Mtn  It  te  io^MMMible  to  oTisnnite 
the  effect  that  these  seemiogly  trifling  rulet — 
DOW  enforced  in  all  the  pablio  institations  in 
Naples — will  have  upon  the  oharaoter  of  the 
people.  Where  but  a  short  time  ago  there 
was  everywhere  oomiption,  frona  the  throne 
to  the  beggar — where  every  public  offioer, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  lived  upon 
the  bribes  which  he  exacted — this  attempt 
to  inculcate  principle^  of  honesty  deserves 
the  highest  praise  and  should  meet  with 
«very  encoursffement 

The  illiberiQ  and  foolisn  rule  which  for- 
merly prevented  a  strainer  from  making  the 
slightest  slcetcfa  of  the  ruins  or  of  any  object 
*  discovered  in  them,  and  even  from  taking  a 
few  hurried  notes,  has  now  been  abolished. 
Every  one,  under  necessary  regulations,  may 
draw,  describe,  and  publish  as  he  thinks  fit. 
A  small  museum  has  been  opened  at  Pom- 
peii to  contain  such  objects  as  may  specially 
aerv«  to  illustrate  Uie  ruins  and  the  manners 
and  mode  of  life  of  the  former  inhabitants; 
and  a  collecUon  of  the  reaiains  of  various 
animals — such  as  dogs,  horses,  >  goats,  tor- 
toises, and  a  sucking-pig  still  in  the  baking- 
pan — and  of  various  ^ible  objects,  adds 
much  to  its  interest  In  addition,  Signor 
Fiorelli  has  established  a  library,  which  is 
destined  to  contain  a  complete  collection  of 
works  on  Pompeii  and  of  audi  as  illustrate 
the  arts  and  manners  of  the  ancients.  The 
student  of  archaeology  and  history,  as  well 
as  the  mere  tourist,  may  thus  spend  many 
profitable  and  pleasant  hours  amongst  the 
ruins. 

The  nomendature  of  the  houses  and  streets 
has  been  changed.  Formerly,  the  principal 
buildings  were  named  after  some  distinguish- 
^  person  who  may  have  been  present  when 
they  were  discovered.  There  was  the  House 
of  the  Queen  of  England,  the  House  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  6co.  Signor  Fiorelli  has  en- 
deavoured, by  consulting  the  inscriptions 
painted  on  the  walls,  and  from  other  sources, 
such  as  seals  and  relics  found  in  the  ruins  of 
the  house  itself,  to  r^tore  to  it  the  name  of 
the  owner.  Wheii  this  cannot  be  done,  the 
bouse  is  numbered  and  the  occupation  of  the 
owner  is  noted :  we  ha^,  for  instance,  the 
house  and  shop  of  the  dyer,  in  which  his  pans 
with  the  remains  of  the  dye  in  them  are  still 
seen,  of  the  baker,  of  the  oolourman,  of  the 
jeweller,  the  eating-house,  the  inn,  <S{c. 

Many  important  statues  and  other  objects, 
•uch  as  furniture,  which  have  been  taken  to 
the  Museum  at  Naples,  hare  been  replaced 
by  plaster  casts,  so  that  their  original  site 
and  the  use  for  which  they  served  may  be 
understood.  >^ 

We  must  iK>t  conclude  without  alluding 
to  the  magwfieeat  wockoci  the  nuM  ofPom^ 


Mil,  tin  tide  of  whkh  wa  have  phoed  at  dia 
bead  of  this  artiele,  now  in  course  of  publ^ 
cation  by  Sisnor  Niccoiini,  the  Secretary  to 
the  Royal  Museum,  and  the  son  of  the  ori^ 
nal  editor  of  the  ^  Museo  Borboaioo.'  Thirty* 
three  numbers,  forming  half  of  the  entire 
work,  have  already  been  issued.  Coloured 
lithographic  plates  reprc^t  with  great  fide* 
lity,  and  in  the  most  pleasing  form,  the 
paintings,  architectural  decorations,  statues, 
and  various  objects  in  glass,  metal,  marble, 
and  other  materials,  discovered  in  the  prin- 
cipal buildings.  Each  house  and  its  contents 
are  separately  illustrated.  The  platea  are 
0estly  executed  from  the  faithful  and  spirit' 
^  drawings  of  Signor  Abbate,  an  artist  of 
great  merit  and  expetienoe,  well  known  in 
this  country  from  his  admirable  restoration 
of  a  Pompeian  house  in  the  Crystal  Palaea 
This  .work  will  fumi^  a  much  better  idea 
than  any  yet  published  of  the  extreme 
beauty  and  elegance  of  the  houses  of  the 
richer  classes  In  a  Roman  city.  There  is  no 
doubt  much  at  Pompeii  opposed  to  ^ 
purest  taste,  as  shown  in  remains  of  the  best 
period  of  classic  art.  The  ornamentation  is 
sometimes  coarse  in  execution,  inharmonious 
in  colour,  wanting  in  purity  of  design,  defeo> 
tive  in  drawing,  and  perhaps  ill  calculated 
for  interior  decoration.  But  at  other  times 
it  is  of  a  yery  high  chMraoter,  and  singulariy 
pleasing  and  effective.  It  must  be  remem* 
bered  £at  afber  all  Pompeii  was  but  an  no^ 
important  provincial  town,  in  which  proba- 
bly there  was  no  school  of  art  of  any  merit, 
and  where  the  common  workman  sought  to 
imitate,  to  the  best  of  his  means,  the  ^dlied 
and  highly  trjiined  artists  of  Rome,  or  to 
copy  and  reproduce  those  remains  of  more 
ancient  art  whioh  had  even  in  those  days 
been  accepted  as  the  standards  of  the  highwt 
taste  and  perfection.  It  is  probable  that  the 
paintings  on  the  walls,  of  the  houses  of  Pom- 
peii, like  the  i^osaio  pictures  of  the  pave- 
ments, are  for  the  most  part  copies  from  well 
known  Gk^ek  or  Roman  works  which  were 
esteemed  by  the  refined  and  cultivated  oiti^ 
zens  of  Imperial  Rome  as  masterpieces  of 
art.  This  is  especially  so  with  regard  to 
those  beautiful  groups  of  figures  represent- 
ing familiar  subjects  taken  from  the  Homeric 
poems  and  from  the  classic  writers  of  Greece. 
However,  to  some  of  the  frescoes  discovered 
the  ancients  themselves  must  have  attached 
considerable  value,  for  we  find  an  instance  of 
one  representing  Bacchus  and  Silenus,  whioh 
had  been  very  carefully  removed  from  anc^ 
ther  site  andte  neatly  fittedJnto  the  wall  with 
iron  cramps  and  cement  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  detect  that  it  did  not  originally 
form  part  of  it.  The  subjects  are  limited  in 
num  ber»  generally  Baachos  aod  Ariadne^  with 
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groaps  of  fimm  anf^njinph^  Hermtpiirodi- 
Im  with  Sileoat,  Bacchantes  and  Satyrs, 
Hercules  and  On»phala  suri'ouiided  by  Cu- 
pids, who  are  sporting  with  his  club  and 
dueld,  Aohillesdiseovsred  by  Ulysses  amidst 
the  maidens  of  Lyeoniiides,  Orestes  and  Py- 
lides,  Thetis  obtaining  from  Vulcan  the  arms 
of  AchiileS)  dso.  ^||e  treatment  is  singular- 
ly simple,  the  dbpSsiiion  of  the  figures  re- 
mindlDg  us  of  a  bas-relief,  and  conveying 
the  impression  of  having  been  suggested  by 
a  sculptured  frieze.  The  execution  is  almost 
always  inferior  to  what  the  Germans  call  the 
*  motive '"-that  is  the  attempt  to  tell  the 
slory  by  the  general  composition,  and  the 
attitude  and  expression  of  each  person  repre- 
sented :  this  is  a  sufficient  proof  to  the  {H*ac- 
tised  eye  that  the  work  is  a  copy,  or  that 
the  painting  has  been  made  up  with  figures 
or  groups  taken  from  other  pictures..  Even 
in  technical  execution,  however,  many  of 
these  paintings  have  no  ordinary  merit 
There  is  a  richness  and  glow  in  the  colour,  a 
subtle  gradation  in  the  flesh  tints,  a  rich  and 
▼oloptoous  harmony  of  tone,  and  a  vigorous 
ootlme,  which  remind  us  of  the  finest  produc- 
tions of  the  Venetian  school,  and  especially 
of  Giorgione.  In  violent  and  picturesque 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade  they  are  wanting. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  produce  those  striking 
and  exs^erated  effects  of  chiaro-oscuro  which 
distinguish  the  Italian  and  Dutch  schools  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Everything  is  re- 
presented in  the  broad  glare  of  day,  and  is 
beaming  with  sunlight.  The  colours  have 
Med  a&r  a  lapse  of  eighteen  hundred  years, 
but  when  the  soil  which  covers  a  painting  is 
first  removed  they  are  still  bright  and  lumi- 
nous, and  produce  a  magical  effect  in  the  clear 
Italian  atmosphere.  Some  have  changed 
completely  after  long  exposure  to  the  air,* 
and  this  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  examin- 
ing the  paintings  detached  from  the  walls 
and  preserved  in  the  Naples  Museum.  The 
details  of  the  decoration  of  the  rooms  are 
frequently  marked  by  the  greatest  elegance 
of  outline,  and  the  most  exquisite  harmony 
of  colour,  as  in  the  dancing  fauns  and 
nymphs,  set  in  borders  of  beautiful  design  or 
introduced  Into  landscapes  and  architectural 
leenes,  and  the  wanton  Cupids  sporting 
amidst  festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers.  This 
graceful  ornamentation  was  in  harmony  with 
the  fomiture  of  the  room  and  the  rich  hang- 
ings, and  must  have  produced  the  most  pleas- 
iog  efieoU  But  if  the  dwelling  of  a  country 
ge&tleman  at  Pompeii  was  such  as  we  have 


*  See,  for  example,  ti^'s  aooount  of  ibe  ohange 
of  eoioitrwhi^  bad  takoi  plaoo  in  parts  of  tfao  besu- 
tifiii  pictare  of  LedtL  presenting  her  infant  progeny  to 


described,  what  must  have  been  the  magntt* 
cenoe  and  luxury  of  that  of  the  proud  and 
wealthy  patrician  in  the  capital  itself? 

It  has  been  the  ftshion  -of  late  years  tb 
tinderrate  the  style  of  de<k>ration  employed 
in  tils  private  dwellings  of  Pompeii.  There 
is  much  in  it  which  might,  in  our  opinion,  be 
advantageously  introduced  into  our  own 
domestic  architecture.  It  is  true  that  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  when  an  affecta- 
tion of  clMsio  taste  prevailed  in  Europe,  the 
experiment  was  tried  and  failed.  But  the 
reason  was  obvious.  Too  much  was  attempt- 
ed. The  true  principles  of  application  were 
misunderstood.  The  walls  were  overladein 
with  colour  and  gilding,  and  comfort  and 
utility  were  sacrificed  to  classic  forms.  Fur- 
niture, flre-irons,  teapots,  imd  the  vario^ie 
objects  of  daily  domestic  use,  made  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancients,  could  scarcely  be 
turned  to  their  legitimate  purposes,  however 
well  adapted  they  may  have  been  to  the 
sacrlfloes  and  ceremonies  of  a  Greek  or  Red- 
man temple.  'Chairs  and  sofaa strictly  made 
upon  the  model  of  the  sella /mruHs,  and  t^ 
bronze  biselliuro,  might  have  been  comft>rt- 
able  in  the  forum,  but  were  exeorable  in  the 
drawing-room.  We  were  at  last  fttirly  driveft 
out  of  the  classic  mood.  We  could  neither 
eat,  drink,  nor  sit  in  comfort.  As  things  art» 
rarely  done  by  halves  with  us,  we  rushed 
into  the  other  extreme,  and  hailed  the  Gothic 
regeneration.  We  have  not  gained  much. 
The  narrow  seat  and  knobby  back  of  a  Gothic 
chair  are  not  more  pleasant  to  our  persons 
than  the  ancient  sedilia.  Nor  have  we  de- 
rived much  advantage,  as  fhr  as  our  comfort 
is  concemedt  from  the  ponderous  furniture 
and  the  terrible  domestic  instruments,  which 
distinguish  the  Gothic  dwelling,  constructed 
on  unexceptionable  authority  after  the  true 
fashion  of  oju*  ancestors.  Neither  has  our 
national  tastvbeen  improved  by  the  hideous 
deformities  in  the  shape  of  human  and  bes- 
tial monsters  which  inhabit  our  modern  me- 
dls&val  buildings.  We  shudder  as  we  think 
of  the  Houses  of  Parlii^ent,  where  honest 
Joe  Hame  plaintively  protested,  in  the  name 
of  the  expectant  mothers  of  England,  against 
the  monstrous  shapes  which  peep  in  at  the 
windows  and  sprawl  over  the  walls. 

But  to  return  to  Pompeii.  The  simplest 
style  of  ornamentation  of  the  Pompeiaa 
house— 'the  border  of  graceful  patteilis  in 
stuceo,  or  painted,  running  rotmd  the  room, 
or  formhig  panels ;  the  enf^mhig  Ihies  of 
bright  and  weH-selected  colours;  pictures, 
and  especially  those  in  water-oolonrs,  not 
hung  with  tarnished  wire,  or  a  dirty  cord, 
but  let  into  the  wall,  and  forming,  as  tt 
w^re,  part  of  it;  the  wi^ls  themselves  of 
atiacooi  hasd  and  polished  ae  marble,  <speaai-I^ 
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^fiitmr^  or  of^  80014  othtr  «|rtt«fiil  Imtr^ 
*fU«mB  BeiUjer  t  very-  expeiiBWCf  »or  a  very 
elaborate  style  of  interior  dtooratioii.  We 
'have  seen  the  texperinieaD*  tried  widi  com- 
pile aucoessiB  English  feoasea  of  ao  grtat 
preCensiODS.  It  can  be  o«nri«d  oat  i»  not 
aatMh  greater  ooBt  thaaislhequently  expend* 
,ed  on  a  vulgar  papler-m&ohe  ooraice  and 
jpaper^basgiagB,  this  meaBe8tMdffiest|>eriA* 
able  covering  fi>r  a  wall  that  was  ever  devis- 
ed. Imagine  mrhat  the  raioe  of  Porap^i 
would  have  been  had  the  houses  been  lioed 
'  with  our  ^shionable  pApera  I  We  majr  form 
aoiae  idea  of  tbd  e&ot  they  would  have  pro- 
daeedby  eontemplatiugaiDodera  dwelliag 
which  baa  been  desert^  ^i  a  (^w  mooths, 
with  its  shabby  walls  huug  with  ,iattet«d 
.atrips  of  tawdry  hangiogs. 

Nothing  eeuveya  a  loftier  coneeption  of 
ibe  grandeur^  might,  wealth,  and  oiviUaation 
of  the  Boroao  empire  at  ka  .moslb*  flourishing 
period  than  the  remaiDs  of  Its  provkeial 
.towas,  n^  .espeeially  of  its  oolomal  cities. 
It  ia.DOt  the  public  edifiees  of*  Borne  heraelf, 
onequalled  as  they  are  for  vastness  andlahallfaavebeenaltogetberraised  fromit,  the 


4ail^TU6'«f  {hatgMatSoman^>e<]|^e.  Asd 
theveis  still  muoh  to  be  done,  and  much  to 
be  distovared.  Bat  «ae*tkiid  of  the  town 
bas  yet  been  ecpoeed  to  view.  Twenty  years 
must  alaps((,  if  the  works  are  eanied  on  as 
they  DOW -we;*  before  the  whole  is  unaovBr- 
ed.  k  is  ia^possible  to  oeii|ecture  what  ad- 
ditions may  be  made  t^the  treasures  already 
disoQvered.  It  -is  troexnat  the  most  impott- 
ant  edifices,  and  oonseqaeDtly  the  more 
wealthy  quarters  of  the  town,  have  been  eK- 
plored;  but  there  still  remain  a  vast  num* 
ber  of  private  dwellings  which  are  in  many 
respects  even  more  isterestii^  than  die  pub- 
lic ^Eniildiiiga,  becaase  not  fbund  elaewheie, 
and  likefy  under  the  akilfal  direction  of 
Signer  Ficorelli  to  furnish  us  with  new  aad 
most  relidile  particolars  relating  to  Ae 
domestic  life  of  the  RonianB.f 

We. are  thus  indebted  to  Vesuvius  for  the 
presecvation  of  the  most  perfect  momment 
of  the  aneient'world.  The  terrible  moMniatn 
whilst  it  destroyed  has  also  saved  Pompeii ; 
and  when  the  ehroud  of  lava4nttd  and  1 


taagnificeaee,  which  impress  us  most  ^ith 
her  former  ppwer.  They  are  such  monu- 
ments as  we  might  ezpeeit  fj^  those  who 
peopled  the  capital  of  (be  world.  But  it  is 
the  third  or  fourth  class  towns,  each  as 
tPfmpeii,  with  its  two  ^heatrea,  ita  ampht- 
theatre,  its  temiples,  its  basiliea,  and  its 
fytum^  all  upon  a  scaleof  singular  sp^dour 
adorned  witn  hundreds  of  statues  in  bronze 
and  miu^ble,  with  exquisite  paiatiogs,  and 
with  the  most  precious  marbles;  it  is 
the  distant  cofoaial  cities  of  Palmyra, 
PhiladelpJua,  Crerasa,  and  others  whoso 
nan^s  are  almost  unknown  to  history, 
^ith  their  long  avenues  of  graoefiil  ec^umns, 
their  shrines  of  marble  citfved  with  an  un- 
civalled  luxury  and  richness  ^  detail^  their 
atupandoas  granaries  of  hewft  stone^  and 
their  vast  edifices  directed  to  political  and 
jteligiooB  purposes,  or  to  public  aoiusemeiits, 
now  rising  in  solitary  grandeur  amidst  the 
waates  of  the  Syrian  desert^^tbat  fill  our 
minds  with  wonder,  and  enable  us  to  form 
some  oonesptioa  of  the  greatness  ^  power 
of  that  mighty  people* 

Of  ibeee  great  colonial  cities  but  the  pria- 
iNpal  bonea,  as  it  were,  have  been  preserved 
to  us.  We  m  u9t  restore  them  to  the  mind's 
eye  as  the  geologist  does  the  primeval  moa- 
sler  from  a  few  scattered  remains  found  in 
the  hardened  reck.  Fortunately,  however, 
Pompeii  furnishes  us  to  a  certain  extent 
with  the  means  of  doing  so.  There  we  have 
moie  than  the  mere  skeleton,  we  have  anoh 
traoes  of  the  flesh  and  musdea  as  will  enable 
us  to  build  up  the  living  form,  and  to  obtain 
insight  iolo  the  mannars^  AabilSi  and 


traveller  will  gaxe  upon  the  almost  perfoct 
form  of  a  Roman  oi^. 


Aar.  III< — 1.  Correqfondence  rekUinp  io 
Again  m  Mexico.  Parts  1,  2,  aad  8. 
Presented  to  Parliament.     186S. 

2.  Convention  between  Ber  Mejeeff^  The 
Queen  €(f  Spoin^  and  the  En^^eror  of  ike 
French^  rekUiwe  to  comb^ied  (^^eriuwne 
ogainei  Memico.  Signed  in  London.    1861. 

3.  Le  Mexifuey  ,A/*cien  et  Modeme.  Par 
M.  liiehel  Chevalier.    Paris,  1863. 

4.  Le  Mexigue  Pontemporain.  Par  Le 
Baron  de  Basanoourt    Paris,  1862. 

5.  Mexico^  Ancient  or  Modern.  By  M. 
Michel  Chevalier.  Translated  from  the 
French.    London,  1864. 

6.  Anahuac:  or  Mexico  and  the  Mextcane^ 
Ancient  and  Modem*  By  £dward  Ty lor. 
London,  1861. 

7.  Hotee  on  Mexico  in  1861  onc^  1862.  By 
Charles  Lempriere,  D.C.L.  London, 
1862. 

It  is  remarked  by  Humboldt,  as  one  of 


*  DuHng  .tbe  winter  months  aboat  600  nen,  we- 
maa,  sad  boy  are  ampleTed  ia  tlw  ezoavatloa; 
during  the  Bommer,  owing  to  the  unhealtl^eas  of 
Uie  pfice,  onljr  60. 

t  The  moat  jemoH^emmrj  Is  Oat  of  the  entire 
dieletoiis/of  two  boieaa,  wMoh  had  takea  raft|^  In 
the  perter'a  lodge  of  a  vanr  ele^uit  maoito,  leavinr 
thecartowhiAlbykad%aaaattaehediBthaeeisL 
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the  most  singular  anomalies  to  be  met  with 
m  the  history  of  the  world,  that  one  of  its 
bemispberes  should,  until  the  middle  of  the 
Bixteenth  century  of  the  Christiau  era,  have 
been   as  completely    concealed   from  the 
knowledge  of  the  other  as  one  half  of  the 
moon  1%  and  ever  must  be,  concealed  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.     The  revelation 
t  of  the  New  World,  as  it  wa?  enihusiasticallv 
called,  certainly  took  the  nations  as  mucin 
hj  surprise  as  if  the  §verted  &ce  of  the 
globe^s  satellite  hSid  been  suddenly  present- 
ed to  them ;  but  the  astonishment  was  un^ 
boanded  when  it  came  to  be  known  that  the 
portion  of  the  world  thus,  as  it  were  in  the 
revolution  of  ages,  suddenly  presented  to 
the  gaze  of  science,  possessed  a  civilization 
in  some  respects  as  elaborate  as  that  of  Eu- 
rope, and  probably  as  ancient  as  that  of 
Am,    That  portion  of  the  new  continent 
which  was  the  first  to  excite  the  curiosity  of 
the  old  possessed  pyramids  which  bore  a 
startling  resemblance  to  those  of  Egypt; 
palaees  characterized  by  a  melancholy  beauty 
peculiar  to  themtselves,  and  a  stately  grandeur 
unsurpassed  even  by  the  stupendous  struc- 
tures of  Nineveh;  roads  of  Roman  solid- 
ity ;  pictures  representing  the  chief  events 
of  Mexican  history ;  sculptures  exhibiting  the 
various  phases  of  its  civilization ;  and  hiero 
glypfaics  possessing  striking  affinities  with  the 
£^ptian,  yet    distinguished  by  differences 
peculiarly  American.    There  was  a  govern 
ment  which  had  been  founded  on||ihe  ruins 
(^a  more  ancient  dynasty,  and  a  religion  of 
sacrifice  which  had  usurped  the  ritual  of  a 
more  simple  .  creed.    There  were  displayed 
the  proof:!  of  a  degree  of  astronomical  know- 
ledge so  advanced  as  to  excite  the  astonish- 
ment of  Laplace,  and  a  public  economy 
which  would  have  scarcely  discredited  the 
intelligence  of  the  nineteenth  century.    This 
wonderful  political  fobric  in  the  zenith  of  its 
pride  and^  powear   vanished,  nevertheless, 
like  a  dissolving-view,  at  the  touch  of^  rude 
Spanish  adventurer.    The  history  of  Mexico, 
from  the  day  on  which  Cortez  bound  its  sov- 
ereign in  dbains  and  degraded  him  in  the 
eyes  of  his  subjects,  reflects  no  honour  either 
jpon  Christianity  or   civilization.      How 
^ain  treated  the  vast  dependency  which  she 
oad  acquired  almost  by  accident,  is  but  too 
well  k^iown ;  and  the  annals  of  the  emanci- 
pated colony  from  the  day  on  which  it  threw 
off  the  dominion  of  its  European  rulers  pres 
cQt  only  one  uniform  tale,  of  turbulence, 
toarchy,  and  blood.  • 

*  A  ehange  has  at  length  taken  place  in  the 
fospects  of  this  great  country,  of  which  the 
''^agnifioence  has  been   equalled   only  by 


the 


tnisery.     Hitherto  it  cannot  be  said  to 


have  constituted  a  state^  scai'cely  a  society. 
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In  one  of  the  finest  regions  of  the  world 
industry,  commerce,  and  oivilization  have 
for  forty  years  steadily  retrograded.  It 
has  been  plundered  rather  than  governed 
by  its  rulers.  The  first  necessity  of  man- 
kind  is  now  libou't  to  be  bestowed  on  a  peo- 
ple who  have  been  unable  to  originate  it 
tor  themselves.  We  propose,  therefore,  to 
take  a  cursory  view  of  the  resources  and 
probable,  future  of  Mexico,  which  has  now 
become  an  object  of  peculiar  interest  and 
importance. 

No  territory  in  the  world  is  more  richly 
endowed  with  all  that  can  minister  to  the 
support  and  gratification  of  man  than  the 
one  which  has  been  so  long  the  scene  of 
such  deplorable  disorder.  Its  physical  char- 
acteristics are  very  peculiar.  An  enormous 
table-land  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the 
interior,  commencing  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama^  and  extends  north-westward  to  a 
distance  of  fGOO  miles,  equal  to  that  from 
the  northern  extremity  of  Scotland  to  Gib- 
raltar. It  contracts  towards  the  south,  but 
expafads  towards  the  north-west,  and  attains 
its  greatest  breadth  of  860  miles  in  the 
latitude  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  most 
easterlv  part  of  this  enormous  plateau  is 
7000  feet  above  the  sea,  from  whence  it 
rises  towards  the  west  to  the  height  of 
nearly  9000  feet  near  the  capital,  and  grad- 
ually diminishes  to  4000  feet  towards  the 
Pacific.  Its  coasts  are  washed  by  two 
great  oceans;  and  although  the  desceiH 
from  this  immense  table-land  is  rapid  and 
precipitous,  wherever '  the  surfiu^e  of  the 
interior  is  not  traversed  by  mountain 
ranges  it  is  almost  as  level  as  the  sea. 

One  of  those  great  lines  of  volcanic 
action  which  furrow  the  surface  of  the  earth 
extends  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
Pacific,  directly  across  the  table-land  before 
described,  to  within  about  sixteen  miles 
from  the  city  of  Mexico ;  and  there  exisu  a 
very  remarkable  series  of  extinct  or  dor- 
mant volcanoes,  through  which  the  infernal 
fires  of  the  globe  fi:>rmerly  found  a  vent. 
Popocatepetl,  the  lofliestof  these  volcanic 
cones,  and,  indeed,  the  loftiest  mountain  in 
Mexico,  being  17,884  feet  above  the  sea, 
has  not  been  in  eruption  within  recorded 
time,  but  over  its  crater  is  still  frequently 
suspended  a  cloud  of  sulphurous  vapour, 
and  smoke  is  still  occasioniUly  seen  to  issue 
from  its  summit*  Within  its  cavernous 
recesses  are  inexaustible  deposits  of  sulphur 
which  have  been  the  source  of  considerable 
wealth.  One  was  discovered  by  accidents 
A  despairing  bankrupt  merchant,  who  had 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence 
by  descending  into  the  crater  of  Popoca- 
tepetl, persuaded  his  guides  to  lower  bxax 
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into  it  by  ropes.  He  believed  that  hci  had 
only  to  breathei  the  sulphurous  fumes  and 
die.  Passing  rapidly  into  the  vast  chasm, 
he  suddenly  felt  all  oppression  cease,  and 
be  found  himself  in  a  spacious  hall  orna- 
mented by  fluted  columns  of  a  glassy  lus- 
tre, and  supporting  a  dome  of  glittering^ 
yellow  crystals  lit  up  by  countless  flickering 
jets  of  gas.  For  a  moment  he  believed 
that  he  had  passed  the  portals  of  death,  and 
bad  entered  another  but  not  a  better  world. 
He  stood  in  a  sulphur  cavern  where  the  air 
was  pure,  the  ascending  vapours  being  con- 
densed at  the  top  of  the  crater.  Giving  a 
concerted  signal  to  the  guides,  he  was  rap- 
idly drawn  to  the  surface.  He  had  made  a 
great  discovery,  and  he  instantly  perceived 
that  it  might  be  made  a  source  of  incalcu- 
lable wealth.  The  sulphur  mine  thus  sin- 
gularly found  speedily  restored  his  fortunes, 
and  he  became  one  of  the  richest  merchants 
in  Mexico.* 

The  great  central  mass  of  the  Mexican 
plateau  consists  principally  of  a  traobytic 
porphyry,  and  is  in  many  places  abundant- 
antly  rich  in  veins  of  silver  ore.  The  tops 
of  the  hills  are  often  crowned  with  basaltic 
columns,  but  a  sod  porous  amygdaloid 
characterises  the  high  lands  near  the  coasts. 
Extinct  craters  abound  along  the  whole  line 
of  volcanic  action,  and  fields  of  lava  fre- 
quently occur,  which  have  not  yet  been  dis- 
integrated by  the  action  of  the  elements 
iftto  a  cultivable  soil.  Limestone  deposits 
repose  on  the  slopes  of  the  great  volcanic 
masses  towards  the  coast,  and  in'  a  still 
lower  region  the  sandstone  formation  dis- 
plays itself  at  no  great  elevation  above  the 
plains.  This  peculiar  geological  formation 
has  given  to  some  of  the  scenery  of  Mexico 
a  very  striking  character.  In  the  moun- 
tainous region,  and  clustering  round  the 
: great  snowy  peaks,  are  multitudes  of  som- 
bre hills  of  wild  and  varied  outline.  Glens, 
bounded  by  perpendicular  precipices,  glow 
'With  the  brilliant  vegetation  of  the  tropics ; 
crags,  piled  one  upon  another  in  tiers,  sup- 
port in  their  crevices  gigantic  oaks  which 
twlance  themselves  as  it  were  by  their  out- 
stretched arms  over  gorges  of  frightful 
depth,  while  the  summits,  like  the  capitals 
of  stupendous  columns,  are  crowned  with 
graceful  firs. 

•On  almost  the  edge  of  the  great  table- 
land stands  the  noblest  city  erected  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  New  World,  and  in  a  sit- 
uation unrivalled  by  any  on  the  surface  of 


*  Thia  story  it  narrated  droamstantially  by  Von 
Tempsky,  who  adds  that  be  bimself  saw  projecting 
OTer  tbe  crater  tbe  poles  from  wbicb  the  merchant 
had  been  let  down,  and  which  remained  there  as  a 
Menovial  of  tbs  evsBk 


the  globe.  Long  the  capital  of  New  Spain, 
and  the  residence  of  the  great  Spanish  vice- 
roy, no  metropolis  has  ever  presented  a 
more  striking  spe<?tacle  of  opulence  and 
splendour  than  Mexico.  The  mansions  of 
great  Spanish  families  were  built  of  por- 
phyry. Public  fountains,  refracting  all 
the  prismatic  hues  under  a  brilliant  sun, 
sparkled  in  every  street;  noble  squares, 
broad  lakes,  stately  avenues,  and  gardens 
dazzling  the  eye  by^he  profusion  and  splen- 
dour of  their  flowers,  fornted  a  combination 
of  magnificence  and  beauty  calculated  to 
overpower  the  imagination,  and  to  throw  a 
spell  over  the  senses.  Notwithstanding  its 
moral  desolation,  this  goi|;eous  capital  still 
possesses  attractions  which  few  others  on 
earth  can  present,  and  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  scenery 
which  surrounds  it  is  unrivalled  in  the  Old 
World  and  in  the  New. 

Vegetation  in  Mexico  varies  with  the 
temperature,  from  the  burning  shores  of 
Vera  Cruz  and  Mazatlan  to  the  icy  summit 
of  Popocatepetl.  There  are  three  distinct 
and  well-defined  climates,  giving  a  nomen- 
clature to  as  many  difierent  regions,  namely, 
the  hot,  the  temperate,  and  the  cold ;  and  a 
traveller  may  in  a  single  day  pass  from  the 
region  of  perpetual  snow  to  the  heat  and 
vegetation  of  the  tropics.  No  country- 
possesses  a  richer  flora.  The  cactus  every- 
where displays  its  gorgeous  scarlet  or  bright 
yellow  blossoms,  eithec#bursting  from  rocky 
crevices  or  rising  from  the  sandy  soil  on  stems 
growing  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet.  Con- 
volvuli,  which  oppress  the  senses  by  their 
heavy  perfume,  grow  in  such  wild  profusion 
as  to  stifle  the  growth  even  of  the  sturdy 
maize.  A  passionate  admiratfon  which 
amounted  almost  to  an  idolatry  of  flowers 
was  strangely  blended  in  the  Aztec  people 
with  a  religion  of  blood.* 

Of  all  the  vegetables  whidi  furnish  noor^ 
ishment  to  man,  the  banana  is  the  most 
prolific.  A  single  cluster  often  contains 
160  to  180  pods,  and  weighs  from  sixty  to 
eighty  pounds.  A  piece  of  land  120  yards 
square,  Humboldt  says,  will  produce  4000 
pounds  weight  of  fruit,  while  the  same  area 
will  rarely  produce  more  than  thirty  pounds 
weight  of  wheat,  or^eighty  pounds  of  pota- 
toes. Maize  is,  however,  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  cereal  productions  of  Mexico.  It 
is  indigenous,  and  thrives  even  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  8,400  feet    It  is  the  principal  food 


*  Six  thousand  huinan  victimi  were  aDDuallj  iixfL 
molated  on  the  altar  of  Hultsilopcbtli,  and  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  grand  temple  of  tbe  god  thirty- 
three  yean  before  the  conquest  seventy  ihousand 
were  dauffhtered.  Tbe  procession  extended  to  a 
length  of  rour  n^lea^C^Talier^s  *  Mexico.* 
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alike  of  hnman  beings  and  of  the  lower 
aoimals — the  luxury  of  the  rich  and  the 
necessity  of  the  poor.  la  the  valleys  the 
returns  of  maize  range  from  a  hundred  and 
twenty. five  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  for 
one  ;*  and  the  best  irrigated  land  has  been 
known  to  produce  ^^^  hundred  for  one.  In 
the  hot  region  two  and  sometimes  three 
crops  are  raised  within  the  year.  The  agri- 
culture being  yet  extremely  rude  and  im- 
perfect, and  water  being  the  only  fertilizer, 
this  amazing  increase  must  be  referred  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soii.  The  Indian  makes 
holes  in  the  ground  with,  a  stick,  drops  in 
the  seed,  and  in  ninety  days  he  plucks  the 
ripened  ears ;  and  he  can  repeat  the  process 
throughout  the  year,  according  to  his  wants. 
Of  all  the  indigenous  products  of  America, 
maize  is  perhaps  the  one  which  has  proved 
of  the  greatest  value  to  Europe.  The  gold 
which  Columbus  presented  to  his  Sovereign 
•s  the  most  precious  production  of  a  coun- 
try abounding  in  precious  things,  did  not 
typify  its  real  wealth ;  it  was  more  appro- 
priately represented  by  the  golden  ears  of 
maize  which  he  brought  from  the  distant 
land.  It  has  found  congenial  climates  and 
soils  in  Europe,  and  has  enriched  its  agri- 
culture to  an  incalculable  extent.  Wheat, 
barley,  and  most  of  the  other  European 
grains  are  cultivated  in  the  temperate  re- 
gion. The  state  of  Puebia  is  famous  for 
the  fine  quality  of  its  wheat,  and  such  is  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil  that  the  )ield  is 
frequently  twenty-five  bushels  for  one.  The 
agricultural  produce  of  Mexico  has  hitherto 
been  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  wants 
of  its  population,  and  the  extent  of  ground 
nnder  tillage  is  not  equal  to  one-ei^lith  of 
the  area  of  the  country.  The  production 
of  sugar  will  probably  hereafter  fofra  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  its  agri- 
cultural  industry.  The  Mexican  cane  is 
said  to  possess  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
saccharine  matter  than  that  of  any  other 
00000*/,  and  it  is  abundantly  productive  at 
tile  elevation  of  4000  feet.f  Humboldt 
states  that  a  hectare  of  the  best  land  in  the 
province  of  Vera  Cruz  will  produce  5600 


*  'On  some  particolarlj  favoured  spots  baa  been 
kaown,'  Dr.  Hartweg  says,  *  the  iucredibk  increase 
€f  eight  hundred  to  one.  Maize  conttdiis  i^early 
as  much  albumen  as  the  best  wheat,  and  there  are 
Bmneroos  modes  of  dressing  it,  by  which  it  is  con- 
verted into  wholesome  and  DotritiouS  food.  The 
nhie  of  the  maize  produced  in  the  Uuited  States 
in  1853  was  estimated  at  48,000,000/.'^' Tropical 
Worid.' 

f  In  regions  screened  from  the  winds  of  the 
Borth,  the  sugar  plantations  of  Bio  Verde,  to  the 
north  of  Guanaxuato,  are  abpve  6500  feet  high,  and 
there  were  sugar  estates  even  in  the  valley  of  Hex 
ioo  in  the  Ume  of  Gortes. 


pounds  of  raw  sugar,  or  exactly  double  the 
amount  obtained  in  the  island  of  Cuba  from 
the  same  quantity  of  land.  There  is  at 
present  no  exportation  of  sugar  from  Mex- 
ico; enough  is  not  raised  even  for  home 
consumption  ;  but  from  its  enormous  yield 
and  excellent  quality,  its  cultivation  must 
speedily  become  an  object  of  first  attention, 
and  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  of 
ihe  exports  of  the  country. 

The  coffee-tree  grows  wild  in  many  parts 
of  Mexico.  Excellent  coffee  has  been  pro- 
duced in  the  Stat^  of  Jalisco,  but  the  best  is 
grown  it^e  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  it  is 
said  to  D^c^iu^l  ^  ^^^^  produced  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  grown  in 
great  quantities  and  of  the  best  quality 
along  the  whole  Pacific  coast.  For  its  suc- 
cessful cultivation  coffee  requires  a  peculiar 
climate;  the  mean  yearly  temperature  must 
be  at  least  68^,  and  the  thermometer  should 
never  fell  below  55**^  The  best  situations 
for  its  growth,  therefore,  are  not  sultry  al- 
luvial plains,  but  mountain  slopes  with  an 
elevation  of  about  4500  feet.  It  is  said  to 
thrive  best  on  soil  which  has  been  covered 
for  ages  with  primeval  jungle.  Large  por- 
tions of  the  temperate  regions  of  Mexico 
fulfil  all  the  required  conditions,  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  great  success  of  the  recenl  cot- 
fee  cultivation  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills  and 
other  equally  favourable  localities  in  British 
India,  Mexico  might  supply  Europe  with 
some  of  the  finest  qualities  which  have  ever 
been  imported. 

Cacao*  has  greatly  risen  in  price  since 
its  increased  consumption  in  Europe,  but 
Mexico  can  supply  it  in  unlimited  quantities 
and  of  as  good  a  quality  as  that  of  Gaute- 
mala.  The  productive  powers  of  the  cacao- 
shrub  are  almost  unlimited.  'Never,'  says 
Humboldt,  'shall  I  forget  the  deep  impres- 
sion made  upon  me  by  the  luxuriance  of 
tropical  vegetation  on  first  seeing  a  cacao- 
plantation.  .Afler  a  dynp  night,  large  blos- 
soms of  the  theobroma  issue  from  the  root 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  trunk, 
emerging  from  the  deep  black  mould.  A 
more  striking  example  of  the  productive 
powers  of  life  could  hardly  be  met  with  in 
organic  nature.'  As  the  trees  are  incapable 
of  bearing  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  bana- 
nas, manioc,  and  other  broad  leaved  plants 
are  grown  between  the  rows,  and  the  cacao 
thus  obtains  the  damp  and  Sultry  warmth 
which  is  indispensable  to  its  growth — the 
plant  being  essentially  a  tropical  one,  and 
requiring  even  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than 
the  sugar-cane.  Vanilla,  which  is  so  much 
used  in  imparting  a  peculiar  flavour  to  choc- 


*  Ck>mmonly  known  as  Cocoa.^ 
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elate,  the  ulthnate  and  most  refined  product 
of  cacao,  18  like  ivy,  and  either  climbs  the 
loftiest  trees  or  creeps  along  damp  rocks 
and  crevices  on  the  banks  of  streams.  Choc- 
olate flavoured  with  vanilla  was  one  of  the 
delicacies  with  which  Montezuma  entertained 
Cortez.  This  parasitical  plant  is  much  cul- 
tivated in  Mexico,  but  it  gro^  spontaneously 
on  many  parts  of  the  coast.  It  has  become 
one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export  from  Vera 
Cruz.  Two  villages  alone  annually  pro- 
duce two  millions  of  pods,  which  sell  at 
Vera  Cruz  for  a  shilling  a  pod.  It  is  plant- 
ed under  shady  trees  on  damp  ground,  but, 
as  a  thousand  blossoms  seldoM  produce 
more  than  one  pod,  it  must  always  be  a 
rare  and  expensive  luxury.  *The  large 
flowers,'  says  Dr.  Hartweg,  *  which  fill  the 
fuVest  with  their  delicious  odour,  are  white 
intermixed  with  stripes  of  red  and  yellow, 
and  are  succeeded  by  long  and  slender  poda 
containing  many  seeds  embedded  in  a  thicl^ 
oily,  and  balsamic  pulp.  These  pods  sel- 
dom ripen  in  the  wild  state ;  for  the  dainty 
monkey  knows  no  greater  delicacy,  and  his 
agility  in  climbing  almost  always  enables 
him  to  anticipate  man.'* 

Cotton  was  found  by  the  Spaniards 
among  the  indigenous  plants  of  Mexico. 
The  clothing  of  the  people  was  made  exclu- 
sively from  it.  Its  cultivation  fell  ofi*  after 
the  cbnquest,  but  there  was  a  time  when 
the  export  of  cotton  from  Mexico  exceeded 
that  from  the  United  States. f  The  plant  still 
grows  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country, 
even  on  the  high  lands  5000  feet  above  the 
sea,  but  the  finest  qualities  are  produced  in 
the  moist  coast  regions.  It  can  be  grown 
to  an  almost  unlimited  extent  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bravo  del  Norte,  and  also  in  the 
State  of  Vera  Cruz  and  over  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  cotton  plant 
of  Mexico  possesses  the  valuable  property 
of  not  being  injured  or  checked  by  frost,  but 
continues  flowering  and  forming  pods  until 
it  is  found  expedient  to  root  it  up.  Some 
of  the  varieties  are  said  to  be  very  fine,  par- 
.Ucularly  one  which  is  raised  on  the  West 
coast  between  Acapulco  and  Culuma,  where 
both  the  soil  and  climate  are  highly  favour- 
able to  its  growth.  Vast  regions  on  both 
aides  of  the  Cordillera  are  admirably  adopt- 
ed for  cotton  cultivation,  as  are  the  table- 
lands of  moderate  elevation.  White  labour 
might  be  ihere  advantageously  jBmployed, 
as  the  lands  lie  beyond  the  range  of  malaria, 
and  the  climate  is  perfectly  saiubrious.  It 
was«  with  considerable  surprise  that  we 
noticed  the  remarks  made  by  M.  Thiers  in 


*  The  '  Tropical  World,'  p.  201. 
f  Chevalier's  *  Mexico.' 


the  recent  debate  on  Mexico  in  the  Frendi 
Legislative  Chamber  on  the  impossibility 
of  cultivating  cotton  by  reason  of  the  pesti- 
lential climate.  Such  an  opinion  can  have  no 
application  to  the  districts  above  referred  to. 
The  annual  production  is  certainly  at  pres- 
ent inconsiderable,  not  even  meeting  ths 
requirements  of  th«  fiietoriea  established  in 
the  country,  and  does  not  mueh  exceed  in 
the  aggregate  25,000  bales ;  but  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  of  the  capability  of  Mex- 
ico to  produce  sufficient  to  supply  the  world 
if  the  requisite  labou%eould  be  obtained. 

Tobacco  of  very  excellent  quality  b  grown 
in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  and  in  the  neigli- 
bourhood  of  Tepio,  and  will  eventually  be- 
come an  article  of  considerable  export.  The 
plant  equals  in  quality  the  first  growths  of 
Cuba,  but  its  manufacture  has  been  entirely 
neglected.  'Indigo  grows  wild,  as  do  fiaz 
and  hemp,  and  where  they  are  artificially 
cultivated  the  produce  is  large.  The  valu- 
able little  insect  from  whose  body  is  ex- 
tracted the  bright  scarlet  dye  is  of  some 
importance  to  Mexico,  as  the  fine  species'  i% 
we  believe,  unknown  elsewhere,  except  in 
Guatemala.  The  Mexican  State  of  Oajaca 
is  celebrated  for  its  cochineal.  There  are 
two  species  of  the  insect — the  wild  and  the 
domesticated.  The  wild  (which  is  of  no 
value)  is  found  in  several  parts  of  the  world. 
The  *crop'  of  the  years  1854  and  1S55  in 
the  State  of  Oajaca  alone  weighed  2.000.000 
lbs.,  and  was  valued  at  200,000^.  Eng- 
land  has  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  cochineal; 
and  the  scarlet  uniforms  of  our  army  are 
due  to  the  minute  creature  which  lives,  and 
moves,  and  has  its  being  on  the  leaves  of 
the  Mexican  cactus,  which  is  planted  over 
extensive  districts  for  its  especial  use. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  staple  productions 
of  Mexico,  might  be  mentioned  medicinal 
plants  of  great  variety,  and  valuable  trees 
of  much  importance  in  commerce.  With 
such  productions— some  growing  in  wiM 
abundance  and  others  capable  of  an  indef- 
inite increase  by  cnltltra^on — Mexico  might 
become  one  of  the  largest  exporting  ooun- 
tries  in  the  world,  and  might  come  to  esteem 
gold  and  silver  as  among  the  least  valuable 
of  its  resources. 

The  great  staple  of  Mexico  has  hitherto 
been  silver.  It  has  been  almost  exclusively 
by  that  metal  that  it  has  paid*  for  the  com- 
modities which  it  required  from  Europe^ 
The  annual  silver  coinage,  we  learn  on  the 
authority  of  a  gentleman  who  presided  for 
many  years  over  one  of  the  principal  minta, 
amounted  until  recently  to  about  20,000,- 
000  dollars,  to  which  may  be  added  7,000^ 
000  dollars'  worth  of  the  ny^tal  which  was 
smuggled  uncoined  outa(  the  country,  the 
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two  soms  oombiD^d  representing  the  net 
aoDiial  silver  production.     A  large  propor- 
tion of  this  came  to  England,  and  enabled 
her  to  meet  the  demands  for  the  metal  by 
India.     Hamboldt  has  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  Mexicans  would  some  day  tarn  their 
attention  to  producing  articles  of  intrinsic 
Talue,  and  not  those  which  are  merely  a 
sign  to  represent  it.     But  silver  and  gold 
are  as  mftdi  articles  of  intrinsic  value  to  the 
producer  as  coffee,  spices,  or  sugar.    The 
same  great  traveller  afftted  as  a  fact,  corrob- 
orated by  the  highest  authority,  that  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  silver  circulating  in  the 
world  w^s  the  produce  of  the  Mexican  mines. 
The  mineral  resources  of  Mexico,  however, 
ean  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  yet  even 
explored.    There  has  been  no  geological  sur- 
vey, and  its  richest  mining  district,  Sonora, 
b  still  almost  a  terra  incognita.  '  Humboldt 
may  some  day  be  proved  to  have  been  fully 
justified  in  the  expression  of  his  apprehen- 
sion that,  should  the  mineral  wealth  of  Mex- 
ico be  ever  thoroughly  developed,  Europe 
would  be  agahi  inundated,  as  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  with  silver.  That  the  quantity  which 
has  hitherto  been  raised  might  be  tripled  with 
ease  no  person  acquainted  with  the  country 
ean  entertain  a  doubt;  for,  since  it  has  been 
found  profitable  to   work  the  poor  ores, 
which  occur  in  exhaustible  masses,  silver 
mining  has  become  a  much  more  regular 
ttid  steady  pursuit.     It  was  formerly  car- 
ried on  very  clumsily.     When  water  was 
reached  the  mine  was  abandoned ;  but,  not- 
withstanding   the    unscientific    method    of 
working  which   prevailed,   the  yield    was 
sometimes  immense.     A  single  vein,  only 
100  feet  in  length,  produced  in  six  months 
482^4  lbs.  troy  of  silver,  valued  at  1,009,- 
OOOiL    The  great  mine  of  La  Luz,  in  the 
pro? inoe  of  Guanaxuato,  produced  annually 
for  five  years  a  net  profit  of  l,000,000i.;  it 
then  suddenly  fell  oflT  in  productiveness  and 
WIS  afterwards  abaddoned.     The  veins  are 
•ometimes  most  capricious   both  in   their 
eoDtinuance  and  in  their  yield.     Deposits  of 
enormous  thickness  often  contract  in  depth 
and  dwmdie  to  the  form  of  a  wedge.    Others, 
vhieh  present  every  indication  of  indefinite 
extension,  suddenly  diminish    to  a  thread. 
Notwithstanding    this    uncertainty,    silver 
mining  in  Mexico  is  a  favourite,  and,  on  the 
whole,  a  profitable  pursuit,  and  much  native 
eftpital  is  embarked  in  it.     At  the  time  of 
Haniboldt's   visit  there  were  500  mining 
establishments   ia   the  country,  and   from 
9000  to  4000  veihs  or  masses  of  rock  were 
worked.     One  of  these  veins,  in  the  State  of 
Guaoaxuato,  from   130  to  140  feet  wide, 
was  worked  to  the  length  of  eight  miles. 
The  geological  character  of  the  districts  in 


which  the  silver  ores  occur  varies  consider- 
ably. In  the  great  central  plateau  of  Ana- 
huae  they  are  found  in  porphyry  character* 
iced  by  the  constant  presence  of  hornblende, 
and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  quartz*  la 
other  places  the  deposits  occnr  in  sienite. 
In  Guanaxuftto,  probiably  the  richest  mineral 
district  of  Mexico,  the  ore  lies  in  a  format 
tion  of  day-slate,  while  in  some  places  it  is 
embedded  in  transition  limestone.  The 
only  auriferous  veins  worked  as  gold  mines 
are  in  Oaxaco,  where  ttey  traverse  forma- 
tions of  gneiss  and  mica-slate;  but  many  of 
the  silver  veins  contain  a  proportion  of  gold 
which  is  separated  from  the  silver  by  the 
well  known  process  in  metallurgy  oedled 
parting. 

'Of  the  excellence  of  the  mines  of 
Mexico,'  wrote  Mr.  Ward  in  1827,  'no 
doubt  can  be  entertained ;  for  if  ever  mining 
was  reduced  to  a  certainty,  it  was  so  in 
Mexico  before  the  revolution.  There  might 
be  fluctuations,  but  they  originated  nut  in 
the  mines,  but  in  causes  totally  unconnected 
with  them,  which  rendered  the  supply  of 
quicksilver  and  other  indispensable  articles 
more  or  less  precarious.  *  It  is  in  the  im- 
mense masses  of  ore  which  they  are  capable 
of  producing,  and  not  in  the  proportion  of 
silver  contained  in  it,  that  the  riches  of  the 
chief  mining  districts  consist^  for  the  pro- 
duce of  silver  in  proportion  to  the  rock 
operated  upon  did  not  previously  to  the 
revolution,  according  to  ^le  best  Spanish 
authorities,  exceed  2^  ounces  to  the  hundred- 
weight. The  lai^e  capitals  invested  by  the 
old  Spaniards  in  the  mines  were  almost 
entirely  withdrawn  after  the  revolution,  and 
we  have  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Ward  for 
the  statement  that  there  never  was  a  greater 
spirit  of  enterprise,  more  liberality,  or,  in 
general,  better  f<uth  displayed  in  any  part 
of  the  wo**ld  thm  among  the  miners  of 
Mexico  before  the  year  1810.  Unexampled 
prosperity  was  their  reward ;  but  after  the 
great  convulsions  of  1810,  1811,  and  1812,* 
little  remained  to  denote  amidst  the  general 
wreck  the  epoch  of  splendour  which  im* 
mediately  preceded  it. 

There  is  scarcely  a  town  in  Mexico  that 
does  not  owe  its  origin  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  mines,  and  considerable  cities  have 
survived  the  prosperity  which  gave  them 
birth.  Almost  the  whole  landed  property 
in  the  country  was  before  the  revolution  in 
the  hands  of  nobles  or  others  who  had  made 
fortunes  by  successful  mining,  and  agricul- 
ture has  followed  the  direction  of  mining 
ad  ventured.  There  are  few  instances  in 
which  a  district  of  known  richness  has  dis- 
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appointed  the  hopes  of  those  who  possessed 
the  means  of  thoroughly  exploring  it  The 
chances  of  loss  diminish  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  operations ;  for  although  a  poor 
miner  maj  lose  his  all  by  working  upon  an 
ill-chosen  spot,  few  instances  have  occurred 
in  which  a  district  of  known  richness  has 
failed  to  make*  a  profitable  return.  Some 
of  the  mines  have  proved  singularly  rich,  as 
the  great  mine  of  La  Luz,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  mine  of  Zavala,«hich produced  4,000,000 
dollars'  worth  of  silver  in  two  years,  and 
the  metalliferous  dust  collected  at  the  mouth 
of  the  mine  was  eagerly  bought  by  proprie 
tors  of  amalgamation  works,  who  travelled 
from  fifty  to  sixty  leagues  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  it,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  fbr 
t^e  pound  of  ore.  Workings  of  this  high 
return  are  not,  however,  the  most  enduring, 
and  the  greatest  losses  in  Mexican  mining 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  injudicious 
search  for  rich  veins,  while  the  compara- 
tively poor  were  neglected.  The  great  Keal 
del  Monte  mine,  to  the  operations  of  which 
we  shall  presently  advert,  raised  annually 
30,000  tons  of  ore,  from  every  ton  of  which 
is  extracted  sixty  ounces  of  silver ;  or  a  six- 
feet  cube  of  pure  metal  was  produced  from 
a  cube  of  seventy -four  feet  of  rock. 

This  mine,  or  rather  group  of  mines, 
afibrds  one  of  the  most  striking  illustrations 
of  the  fluctuations  of  prosperity  on  record. 
Prior  to  the  year  1749  little  was  known  of 
the  Real  del  Monte,  except  that  it  had 
yielded  considerable  quantities  of  silver 
from  irregular  and  detached  surfiioe-work- 
logs,  and  it  was  temporarily  abandoned,  as 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  water  under 
increased ;  but  having  been  taken  in  hand  by 
the  celebrated  Count  de  Regla,  he  pursued 
the  rich  veins  to  the  depth  of  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  surface,  employing  for 
pumping  five  thousand  mules.  He  thus 
extracted,  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1781,  silver  to  the 
value  of  15,000,000  dollars.  In  1798  the 
mines  were  abandoned,  from  the  impos- 
sibility with  the  means  at  command  of  longer 
contetidingwith  the  water.  In  1824  they  were 
taken  up  by  an  English  Company,  machinery 
of  enormous  power  was  transported  from 
England  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  from  thence  at 
immense  cost  to  the  mines.  They  were 
found  quite  as  rich  as  had  been  anticipated, 
but  the  result  of  twenty-three  years  of 
energetic  working  was  that,  although  the 
mines  had  produced  10,481,475  dollars' 
worth  of  silver,  the  expenditure  bad  reached 
the  lai^er  sum  of  15  881,633  dollars,  leav- 
ing a  loss  of  nearly  5,000,000  of  dollars.  It 
is  scarcely  surprising  that  the  energy  and 


perseveraoce  even  of  English  adventorers 
should  have  been  exhausted  after  so  long  a 
period  of  heavy  outlay  and  hopes  deferred, 
ilie  English  Company  was  accordingly  dis- 
solved, and  its  mines  and  property  were 
sold  to  a  Company  of  Mexican  adventnrere. 

One  of  the  vein's  which  had  been  acquired 
by  the  English  Company,  but  which  bad 
been  neglected  by  reason  of  the  compara- 
tive poverty  of  its  ores,  was  then  worked 
energetically  by  the  new  Company.  It  is 
now  the  Rosario  Mine.  The  snm  of  6000iL 
only  was  expended  in  putting  it  into  work- 
ing order,  and  this  was  repaid  by  the  pro- 
duce of  the  following  year.  At  the  end  of 
twelve  years  the  working  of  the  Rosario 
Mine  has  resulted  in  the  net  profit  of 
8,836,205  dollars,  or  1,769,04U  During 
the  latter  portion  of  this  period,  however, 
the  mine  so  much  improved  that  in  the  five 
years  terminating  in  December,  1862,  a 
clear  profit  of  986,109/.  was  realized,  being 
at  the  rate  of  246,527/.  per  annum.^ 

The  group  of  mountains  in  which  the 
mines  of  the  Real  del  Monte  are  situated  is 
from  1000  to  3500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  plain  which  runs  for  about  sixty  miles 
nearly  on  a  level  from  their  foot  to  the  city 
of  Mexico.  Within  this  group  there  are 
three  principal  mining  districts,  namelv,  the 
Real  del  Monte,  the  Pachuca,  and  El  6hioo. 
The  Real  del  Monte  may  be  said  to  have 
acquired  all  the  principal  mines  of  that  dis- 
trict, and  also  those  of  Pachuca,  but  there 
are  many  places  not  included  in  their  rights  - 
in  which  other  'Rosarios  may  lie  hid.  An 
English  Company  is  now  at  work  netr 
Rosario,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  similar 


•  It  may  be  interesting,  as  illustrating  the  pros- 
pects of  silver  mining  in  Mexico,  to  give  a  tabular 
statement  of  the  oost  and  profit  of  the  Rosario  Mine 
for  a  period  of  ten  years,  ending  December,  1862, 
which  we  aie  enabled  to  do  from  official  documents. 
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prize.  The  town  of  Beal  del  Monte  enjoys 
a  deligbtfal  climate,  and  at  no  great  distanoe 
from  it  ib  the  village  of  St.  Sebastian,  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  one  of  those  glens  or  bar- 
rancas so  frequent  on  the  table-lands  of 
Mexico.  From  the  edge  of  a  stupendous 
precipice  the  spectator  m'ay  look  down  a 
perpendicular  gorge  2500  feet  in  depth.  St. 
SelMistiaii  possesses  a  high  temperature,  and 
supplies  Real  del  Monte  with  pineapples, 
oranges,  plantains,  and  other  tropical  fruits. 
In  the  descent  to  it  from  Real  del  Monte,  a 
distance  of  twelve  miles,  a  traveller  may 
pass  in  winter,  in  three  hours,  froip  a  region 
of  ice  to  one  of  liie  sugar-cane  and  the 
banana. 

The  medium  elevation  at  which  the  silver 
ores  are  found  is  a  great  element  in  *their 
succesBfiil  working.  In  Peru,  the  most  con- 
siderable of  the  silver  mines  are  found  at 
heights  bordering  on  the  region  of  perpetual 
snow.  Plains,  where  water  freezes  through- 
out the  year,  and  where  not  a  tree  or  a 
shrub  affords  shelter  from  the  cutting  blast, 
do  not  form  attractive  habitations  even  for 
the  most  adventurous  miners.  The  hope  of 
acquiring  sudden  wealth  could  scarcely 
reconcile  men  to  a  residence  among  the  icy 
peaks  of  the  Andes,  where  the  price  of  a  loan 
sheep  is  ten  and  a  bullock  twenty  pounds 
sterling.*  In  Mexico  the  richest  silver 
mines  have  been  found  in  the  temperate 
region,  at  a  medium  height  of  from  5580  to 
6562  feet,  where  the  climate  is  highly  con- 
cenial  to  health,  and  where  the  conveniences 
ef  life  can  be  produced  in  abundance.  M. 
Thiers,  in  the  debate  to  which  we  have 
before  referred,  stated  not  only  that  the 
mineral  wealth  of  Mexico  had  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  but  that  fhe  mining  districts 
Were  unsuited  for  the  habitation  of  man. 
Both  of  these  statements  are  notoriously  in- 
correct. Cornish  miners  who  work  in  the 
mines  enjoy  as  good  health.asin  their  native 
country;  and  with' respect  to  the  mineral 
poverty  of  Mexico,  it  is  certain  that  the 
central  plateau  of  Anahuac,  a  tract  compre- 
hended between  the  fourteenth  and  twenty - 
first  degrees  of  latitude,  is  one  enormous 
djke  of  porphyritic  rock  containing  inex- 
baastibte  deposits  of  silvef  which  for  their 
extent  and. richness  are  unequalled  in  the 
world. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  state  with  any- 
thing approaching  to  accuracy  the  total  value 
of  the  gold  and  silver  produced  and  export- 
ed from  Mexico  since  the  period  of  its  inde- 
pendence ;  and  it  would  be  equally  vain  to 
affect  any  statistical  exactness  in  giving  the 
total  amount  of  the  precious  metals  which 
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Mexico  has  yielded  from  the  conquest  to  the 
present  time.  Smuggling  has  been  the  in* 
veterate  evil  of  the  country  from  the  first 
establishment  of  the  Spanish  dominion  :  all 
calculations,  therefore,  founded  on  official 
returns  would  be  delusive.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  affirmed  with  certainty  that  no  other 
country  has  yet  contributed  to  the  specie  of 
the  world  in  anything  like  the  same  propor- 
tion, for  the  flow  of  silver  from  this  perennial 
source  has  never  ceased  ;  and  its  probable 
steady  increase  from  the  Mexican  mines  may 
be  regarded  with  much  satisfaction.  We  now 
confidently  look  to  Mexico  to  supply  the 
desired  increase  in  this  metal,  for  it  would 
be  very  inconvenient  if  an  insufficient  sup* 
ply  of  silver  should  lead  to  a  permanent 
rise  in  its  value  in  comparison  with  gold. 
We  are  told  by  a  high  authority*  that  the 
annual  consumption  of  silver  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1831  was  3,282,064  ozs.,  valued 
at  820,521/. ;  and,  on  the  same  authority,  the 
annual  consumption  of  gold  and  silver  for  or- 
namental purposes  in  Europe  and  America 
was  6,000,000^  Silver  still  forms  by  far 
the  largest  proportion  of  ornamental  and 
other  articles  made  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  since  1831  the  consumption  of  the  metal 
in  the  arts  has  doubtless  enormously  in- 
creased. Recent  explorations  have  proved 
the  existence  of  a  very  rich  copper  district 
in  the  State  of  Guerrero,  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  upwards  of  150  miles  in  extent ;  but, 
unlike  many  other  mineral  regions  of  Mexi- 
co, it  labours  under  the  serious  disadvantage 
of  a  jrant  of  water,  which  must  prove  an 
obstacle  to  its  effective  working. 

Three  millions  of  British  capital  were  in- 
vested in  the  Mexican  mines  in  the  year 
1837,  a  period  of  extravagant  expectations 
and  disappointed  hopes  which  is  not  yet 
forgotten  in  the  City  of  London.  Many 
companies  were  then  launched  which  did 
not  possess  the  elements  of  eventual  success. 
But  undertakings  even  of  the  soundest  char- 
acter were  exposed  to  a  ruinous  competi- 
tion, which  compelled  many  companies  to 
submit  to  whatever  terms  were  dictated  by 
Mexican  proprietors.  The  mines,  moreover, 
were  no  sooner  rendered  productive  by 
British  enterprise,  than  the  owners  were 
hara&sed  by  questions  of  disputed  titles  and 
fictitious  claims,  which  involved  them  in 
constant  litigation.  It  was  found  impossible 
to  enforce  the  performance  of  contracts ;  and 
the  coudtry  was  in  so  disordered  a  state, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  arm  the  miners, 
and  in  some  cases  to  protect  the  mines  by 
artillery.    Serious  errors  were  also  commit- 
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ted  in  tbe  mansgement.  One  Company 
expended  30,000^.  in  madiinery,  not  one- 
twentieth  of  which  was  or  ever  could  have 
been  made  use  of.  The  want  of  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  country  was  also  severely 
felt,  and,  in  more  instances  tlian  one,  it  led 
'  to  failures  where  the  character  of  the  mines 
afforded  prospects  of  the  most  brilliant  suc- 
cess. With  a  settled  Government  and  good 
laws,  the  attention  of  European  capitalfsts 
may  be  again  directed  to  the  silver  mines 
of  Mexico,  whid),  under  European  snperin- 
tendaice,  promise  returns  not  inferior  to 
those  that  were  obtained  in  the  last  century 
by  the  successful  miners  of  Old  Spain. 

Mexico  will  doubtless  soon  become  the 
centre  of  a  great  commercial  movement, 
but  impoverished  and  insolvent  as  it  is,  it 
cannot  be  regenerated  in  a  day.  The  revenue 
when  it  was  a  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain 
averaged  about  4,000,000/.,  of  whidi  one 
half  was  expended  in  depraving  the  expenses 
of  the  Government,  and  the  other  half  was 
transmitted  to  the  Royal  Treasury  at  Ma- 
drid. Since  the  Independence  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  any  official  statements  of 
revenue  and  expenditure,  but  they  show  an 
average  annual  income  of  between  8,000,- 
000/.  and  4,000,0002.  The  commerce  of  the 
country  has  recently  greatly  declined ;  but 
the  annual  shipments  of  silver  by  the  latest 
returns  amounted  to  between  4,000,000/. 
and  5,000,000/.  sterling.  The  capacity  of 
Mexico  to  maintain  a  great  foreign  com- 
tnerce  cannot  be  doubted.  The  population, 
according  to  the  latest  Census,  was  8,283,- 
088,  and  the  area  of  the  country  contains 
66,482  square  miles,  being  thus  considerably 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  superficies  than 
in  the  Federal  States  of  America ;  one  and 
a  half  times  greater  than  in  Canada ;  nearly 
twice  as  great  as  in  Chili;  four  times  as 
great  as  ill  Brazil;  and  three  times  the 
average  of  the  whole  of  South.  America.* 
Although  injudicious  attempts  have  been 
made  to/orce  cotton  manufactures  in  Mexi- 
co, it  is  improbable  that  they  will  ever  com- 
pete succ^sfUlly  with  the  productions  of 
Ibreign  looms. 

The  present  very  imperfect  communica- 
tions are  a  serious  obstruction  to  commerce, 
and  greatly  enhance  the  price  of  commodi- 
ties. A  great  portion  of  Mexico  is  much  in 
the  same  condition  with  respect  to  roads  as 
Europe  was  in  the  middle  ages.  Merchan- 
dise is  still  transported  for  thousands  of 
miles  on  the  backs  of  mules ;  and  although 
the  period  for  railways  may  not  come  at 
t>nce,  a  few  good  ordinary  roads  would 
speedily  augment  the  traffic  between  the 
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provinces  and  the  coast.  Mexico  is  not  pro- 
vided by  nature  with  any  great  system  of 
river  communication.  The  Rio  Bravo  del 
Norte,  since  the  loss  of  Texas,  has  become 
only  a  boundary  stream,  and  the  Colorado 
now  no  longer  runs  through  Mexican 
territory.  Th^  other  rivers  are  sm^ll  and 
shallow.  The  rapid  declivities  of  the  Cor- 
dillera give  rise  to  torrents  rather  than  to 
streams.  That  a  great  increase  of  trade 
will  spring  up  under  an  enlightened  go^^prn- 
ment  may  be  inferred  from  die  present  very 
limited  consumption  of  foreign  commodities 
as  compared  with  that  of  other  Ameriosn 
States.  Canada  imports  at  the  rate  of  19*16 
dollars  per  head.  Chili  12*70,  Brazil  8*96, 
but  Mexico  only  8' 14.  With  importations 
in  the  same  ratio  to  population  as  Uiose  of 
Chili,  Mexico  ought  to  consume  foreign 
goods  to  the  value  of  20,000,000/.  per  an- 
num. 

^Ingland  is  interested  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent than  all  other  countries  in  the  foreign 
debt  of  Mexico.*  It  is  to  England  that  it 
is  indebted  for  the  means  of  first  constitut- 
ing itself  a  republic,  and  of  commencing, 
amidst  the  applause  of  the  constitutionid 
states  of  Europe,  the  great  experiment  c( 
self  government  which  has  so  egregiouslj'  ^ 
fkileid.  There  never  was  any  doubt  of  the 
ability  of  the  republic  to  peiform  all  its  en- 
gagements if  its  rulers  had  not  shamelessly 
dissipated  its  resources.  The  history  of  the 
Mexican  debt  is  a  very  mortifying  one  to 
the  .English  bondholders.  The  creditors 
have  sacrificed  at  different  timea,  in  the  ho(A 
of  future  punctuality  in  the  payment  of  di- 
vidends, the  enormous  sum  of  12,000,OOOiL 
The  last  *  conversion'  tpok  place  in  1850, 
when  the  creditors^ubmitted  to  a  perma- 
nent reduction  of  interest  from  5/.  to  8/.  per 
cent.,  a  transaction  which  benefited  Mexico 
to  the  extent  of  5,000,000^  It  will  scarcely 
be  believed  that,  notwithstanding  this  great 
^nd  perhaps  impolitic  sacrifice,  only  one  foil 
dividend  has  since  been  paid  even  at  the  re* 
duced  rate  of  interest. 

In  an  able  work  on  Mexico,  written  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,f  it  was  stMted  that 
although,  from  the  peculiar  formation  of  the 
country,  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  table- 
lands was  fiot  likely  to  be  brought  into  the 
European  market,  the  productions  of  the 
coast  would  certainly  form  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  a  very  considerable  mass  of  ex- 
portable commodities,  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  precious  metals,  would  render  the 
external  trade  of  Mexico  highly  important 
to  Europe;  while  the  absence  of  manufkc^ 
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tores  must  give  to  the  internal  oonsumption 
of  the  country  a  commercial  importance 
which  none  of  die  new  States  of  America 
would  possess  to  the  same  extent.     Mexioo 
contains  nearly  one  half  of  the  population 
of  tbe  former  colonies  of  Spain,  and  possess- 
es probably  the  lai^est  share  of  the  mine- 
ral and  vegetabIe*richesof  the  New  World; 
hot  the  high  rate  of  interest  (from  10  to  12 
per  cent.)  indicates  not  merely  the  want  of 
cagltal,  but  tbe  absence  of  good  laws  for  its 
protection.     With  a  soil  which  produces 
food  with  the  slightest  applicatipn  of  labour, 
Mexioo  ought  to  be  peopled  as  densely  as 
any  portion  of  the  globe,  and  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  that  it  did  once  possess  a  very 
large  population.    The  extensive  ruins  of 
Indian  towns  and  villages  which  are  found  in 
tbe  temperate  regions  indicate  the  farmer 
existence  of  a  dense  agricultural  population. 
To  what  extent  these  places  were  depop- 
ulated before  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Con- 
quest it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain.  The 
greater  the  elevation  of  the  region  the  more 
marked  are  the  traces  of  primitive  settle- 
ments.    The  same  peculiarity  has  been  no- 
ticed in  Peru,  where  great  cities  flourished 
hi  regions  which  now  present  only  an  aspect 
of  savage  desolation.    An  explanation  has 
been  su^ested  of  this  anomaly,  namely,  the 
constitution  of  the  first  settlers,  who  pro- 
bably migrated  from  the  north,  and  who 
would  therefore  naturally  prefer  a  climate 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  their  original 
kome.    Tbe  Spanish  invaders  themselves 
were  influenced  by  this  feeling ;  for,  leaving 
the  sultry  but  fertile  belt  of  the  banana  and 
toe  sugar  cane,  they  settled  in  the  more  con- 
jjcoial  district  of  barley  and  wheat    'If  We 
deaoend,'  Mr.  Tylor  says  in  his  valuable  and 
instructive  work,  *from  the  level  of  the 
Mexican  plateau,  8000  feet  above  the  sea, 
we  find  that  less  and  less  labour  will  provide 
mmrishment  for  the  cultivator  of  the  soil 
imtil  we   reach  the  limits  of  the  banana, 
where  the  inhabitants  ought  to.be  crowded 
together  like  Chinese  in  their  rice  grounds, 
or  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  in  the  time 
of  Herodotus.    Exactly  the  opposite  rule 
takes  effect.     The  banana  country  is  a  mere 
wilderness,  and  the  higher  the  traveller  rises 
the  more  abundant  become  both  the  present 
population  and  the  remains  of  ancient  set- 
tlements.'*    •  ' 

When  Cortez  entered  the  capital,  there 
were,  according^  to  Bemal   Diaz,    several 

Cat  cities  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
es  Tezcoco  and  Ghaloo.  Mejdco  contain- 
ed 800,000  souls,  and  Tezcoco  is  said  to 
kave  possessed  a  population  of  150,000. 


,  *  *Hexlco  and  tbe  Kexicane,'  p.  805. 


Other  cities,  as  Talapultpan,  Xichimiloo,  and 
Propotia,  are  also  mentioned  as  being  of  the 
first  importance.  Of  all  these  not  one 
remains  except  the  capital,  and  the  only 
traces  of  their  former  existence  consist  of  a  . 
few  miserable  villages  whi<^  still  bear  tliose 
names.  In  other  dbtricts  there  is  the  samo 
evidence  that  the  population  has  disappear- 
ed.* Cholula,  the  remains  of  which  are 
situated  about  two  leagues  from  Puebla, 
can  scarcely  have  been  inferior  to  the  mo- 
dern city.  From  the  era  of  the  conquest 
the  population  of  that  part  of  the  country 
must  have  steadily  declined.  Humboldt 
says  *  you  may  travel  for  more  than  an  hour 
along  the  ruins  of  more  than  one  ancient 
city.  We  thus  perceive,  as  on  the  road  to 
Totaoula  and  Iztapalapan,  how  much  smaller 
is  the  Mexico-  xebuilt  by  Cortez  than  the 
capital  of  the  last  of  the  Montezumad?  The 
enormous  size  of  the  ancient  market,  the 
limits  of  which  are  distinctly  discernible, 
proves  how  very  considerable  must  have 
been  the  population  of  the  old  city.'  f 

The  future  of  Mexico  must  depend  upon 
the  reversal  of  this  depopulating  process,  ^ 
which  has  converted  some  of  the  finest  dis- 
tricts into  a  wilderness.  Few  countries  offer 
greater  attractions  to  European  ^migrantSw 
The  climate,  soil,  and  boundless  mineral 
resources,  are  all  calculated  to  Invite  settlers. 
Situated  half-way  between  the  east  and  the 
west,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  the  bridge  over 
which  a  great  portion  of  the  commerce  of 
two  vast  continents  will  probably  hereafter 
be  conveyed,  with  an  Atlantic  sea-board  of 
upwards  of  1300  mites,  and  the  Pacific 
washing  900  miles  of  its  western  coast, 
Mexico  ought  to  become  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  countries  of  the  Americtm  con- 
tinent. The  United  States  were  indebt^d 
for  their  marvellous  progress  aud  prosperity 
chiefly  to  immigration.  It  is  the  only  part 
of  the  Americun  policy  which  Mexioo  will 
do  well  to  imitate.  China  migl^t  supply  an 
unlimited  number  of  sturdy  and  industri- 
ous labourers  who  would  find  in  Mexico  a 
much  more  favourable  reception  and  better 
treatment  than  they  have  met  with  from  the 

*  In  addiUoa  to  tbe  otber  oausesof  desolation,  we 
must  remember  tbat  *  the  Spaniards  were  great  cut- 
ters down  of  forests.  They  rather  liked  to  make 
their  new  country  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  arid 
plains  of  Castile,  wherein,  when  you  arrive  at  Madrid, 
people  ask  you  whether  you  noticed  ths  tree  on 
the  road;* and,  moreover,  as  they  wanted  wood, 
they  cut  it  without  troubling  themselves  to  plant  for 
.the  benefit  of  future  generations.  Now,  when  the 
trees  were  cut  down,  the  small  plants  which  grew 
in  their  ^de  died  too,  and  left  the  bare  earth  to 
serve  as  a  kind  of  natural  evaporating  apparatus.'— 
T^hr,  p.  46.  *  . 
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Anglo^axon  race  either  in  California  or  in 
Australia;  and  many  of  the  German  emi- 
grants will  probably  prefer  Mexico  when 
ruled  by  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg 
to  any  other  portion  of  the  world. 

To  raise  the  character  of  the  indigenous 
population  will  be  even  more  important  than 
to  encourage  immigration.  These  poor 
people  have  been  greatly  neglected  by  their 
rulers ;  but  in  a  country  where  education 
has  received  so  little  attention  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  moral  and  intellectual 
wants  of  the  native  races  would  be  attended 
to.  The  Mexican  Indians  have  made  less 
progress  in  civilization  than  those  of  Chili 
and  Peru;  they  are,  however,  endowed 
with  as  high  a  capacity  for  improvement  as 
any  of  the  natives  of  America.  Soon  after 
the  Spanish  invasion  all  the  wealthy  and  in- 
fluenflkl  members  of  the  Aztec  aristocracy 
perished,  victims  to  the  avarice' and  cruelty 
of  their  Christian  conquerors.  The  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  was  not  remiss  in  the 
work  of  extermination  ;  for,  failing  to  con- 
vert them,  they  put  to  death  the  Aztec 
priests,  who  were  the  guardians,  not  only  of 
the  religion,  but  of  idl  the  historical  tradi- 
tions of  the  nation.  The  Spanish  clergy 
regarded  them  as  priests  of  Baal  whom  they 
had  a  Divine  commission  to  destroy.  De- 
prived of  their  natural  instructors  and  guides, 
the  natives  fell  into  a  condition  of  barbarism, 
and  were  left  in  that  state  by  a  Christian 
Government,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
the  more  easily  enslaved.  They  were  either 
treated  as  beasts  of  burthen  or  driyen  into 
liie  woods  and  wilds  to  starve.  Even  in  the 
days  of  Cortez  the  streets  of  all  the  great 
towns  swarmed  with  beggars ;  and  beg^zing 
is  still  the  opprobrium  of  the  whole  country. 
The  miserable  remains  of  a  once  powerful 
nation  often  compose  the  banditti  of  the 
rural  districts,  and  the  Meperos'  in  the 
towns.  Mr.  Tylor*  states  that  he  never 
met  an  hid^an  and  asked  his  name  without 
receiving  a  false  one — a  lamentable  proof 
of  what  centuries  of  servitude  and  oppression 
have  done  to  corrupt  an  originally  pure  and 
ingenuous  nature.  The  Mexican  Indian  is 
grave,  melancholy,  and  taciturn,  but  he  ex- 
hibits at  times  considerable  haughtiness  and 
dignity  of  demeanour.  He  has  not  forgotten 
the  former  greatness  of  his  nation.  The 
Koman  Catholic  religion  has  scarcely  pro- 
duced much  efieot  on  the  character  of  the 
race.  It  did  at  first  little  more  than  substi- 
tute the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  for  a 
worsl^ip  which  ppsses^d  some  points  of  •  re- 
semblance to  Judaism  and  a  distorted 
Christianity.    The  Aztec  religion  was  one 
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of  atonement  and  puriOeatlon  by  blood,  and 
the  people  were  nrst  induced  to  adopt  the 
Christianity  which  was  pcesented  to  them 
by  certain  resemblances  which  it  bore  to  the 
Mexican  icreed.  The  canonized  heroes  c^ 
Mexican  history,  were  supplfinted  by  Roman 
Catholic  saints,  and  th%  sacred  eagle  of  the 
Aztecs  gave  place  to  th^  Christian  dove. 
The  chiefs  are  said  to  have  been,  of  late, 
perfectly  aware  of  the  corruption  of  the 
Government,  and  to  have  ruled  their  tribes 
with  very  little  reference  to  either  the  pro- 
vincial or  the  central  authorities.  They 
certainly  have  everything  to  learn ;  but  the 
southern  communities  do  not,  like  their 
fiercer  brethren  of  the  north,  shun  the  con- 
tact of  civilization.  These  savage  hordes 
have  never  been  subdiied ;  and  neither  the 
troops  of  Mexico  nor  those  of  the  United 
States  have  yet  been  able  to  make  any  per- 
manent impression  upon  them.  Many  tracts 
of  great  fertility  and  abounding  in  mineral 
wealth  do  not,  in  consequence,  possess  a 
single  civilized  inhabitant.  The  subj^ctioii 
and  future  civilization  of  the^  wild  tribes, 
which  at  present  form  an  obstacle  to  the 
settlement  of  some  of  the  finest  portions 
of  the  Mexican  territory,  will  tax  the  energy 
and  patience  of  the  new  Government  for  a 
considerable  time  to  oome. 

The  Mexican  army  has  been  the  ready 
instrument  of  those  unprincipled  chiefs  who 
have  successively  ruled  in  the  name  of  the 
Republic.  Its  ranks  were  filled  by  conscrip- 
tion, and  from  them  have  issued  the  count- 
less gangs  of  robbers  and  murderers  which 
made  Mexico  the  disgrace  of  civilization. 
The  Government  was,  however,  oflen  ob]1|^ 
ed  to  resort  to  the  public  pnsons  to  supple- 
ment the  conscription.  A  moral  poison  was 
thus  introduced,  which  infected  the  whole 
mass.  The  infantry  oflen  marched  without 
shoes,  the  cavalry  buckled  spurs  on  their 
bare  heels,  and  their  whole  equipment  would 
have  excited  the  laughter  of  the  poorest  Cos-, 
sack.  The  ofHoers,  decked  in  threadbare 
and  fiided  finery,  were  only  a  little  higher 
in  the  scale  of  respectability  than  the  men — 
'  the  refuse  of  all  other  professions ;  sons  of 
families  iust  respectable  enough  16  imbue , 
them^with  pretensions  to  the  outward  badges 
of  a  gentleman,  but  who  never  attempted  to 
carry  the  imitation  further.'* 

Such  were  the  component  elements  of  the 
army  which  was  used  chiefly 'f5c  efTecting 
Mexican  revolutions.  The  first  act  of  these 
serio-comic  melo  dramas  generally  consisted 
of  a  *  pronunciamiento.' .  An  officer  of  high 
rank,  or  sometimes  a  colonel,  declared  him- 
self opposed   to    some    specifio    Govern- 
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ment  measure.  He  assembled  a  company, 
or  perhaps  a  regiment,  with  wb<ch  he  had 
some  personal  connexion,  harani^ued  it,  aud 
persuaded  it  to  adopt  his  alleged  grievance. 
The  next  step  was  to  publish  the  movement 
by  a  proclamation,  called  the  'grito '  or  cry. 
Ibe  crj,  if  adopted,  was  then  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  *plan.'  If  the  leader  of  ihe 
movement  found  that  he  did  not  receive 
adequate  support,  he,  in  the  jargon  of  the 
country,  *  depronounced  ;'  if  he  won  over  the 
local  authorities  to  his  side,  he  marched  upon 
the  capital,  made  a  triumphal  entry  amidst 
the  thunder  of  ariillery  and  acclamations  of 
the  mob;  the  city  was  resplendent  at  night 
with  fireworks;  he  became  dictator  of  .the 
republic  for  perhaps  a  year,  and  his  rival 
embarked  from  Vera  Cruz. for  Europe, 
taking  with  him  a  handsome  sum  for  sup- 
porting him  in  his  retirement  The  very 
last  scene  of  the  Mexican  Republic  closed 
with  a  military  scandal.  General  Doblado 
and  another  Juarist  chief,  Don  Porfirio 
Garcia,  having  in  prospect  the  necessity  of  a 
speedy  embarkation,  forwarded  considerable 
su^s  of  money  to  Manzanilla  and  San  Bias, 
two  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast.  A  million 
of  thedo^ars  thus  in  course  of  transmission 
were  captured  by  the  French ;  and  Greoeral 
Diaz,  in  charge  of  the  rest,  was  relieved  of 
them  by  his  own  troops. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  world  that  has  been  the  scene  of 
»  more  prolonged  and  disreputable  political 
anarchy  than  the  country  to  which  an  Aus- 
trian Archduke  is  now  on  his  way  to  build 
up  a  stable  government,  upon  the  ruin  of 
what  was  once  very  inappropriately^  termed 
the  edifice  of  Mexican  freedom.  The  inde- 
pendence of  Mexico  was  recognized  by  the 
principal  Powers  of  Europe  in  1821,  and 
from  that  period  to  the  present  it  has  passed 
through  thirty -six  revolutions,  and  seventy- 
two  different  personages  have  figured  as  the 
high  executive  officers  of  the  state.  The 
form  of  government  was  a  Feder^  Republic, 
Md  It  was  avowedly  framed  on  the  model 
of  the  United  States.  Independently  of  the 
defects  inseparable  from  such  a  system,  it 
loaj  be  doubted  whether  any  constitution 
could  have  been  less  suited  to  the  country 
which  unfortunately  adopted  it  The  popula- 
b<m  had  received  no  preparatory  training 
w>r  the  working  of  free  institutions,  for  all 
power  had  been  formerly  centralized  in  the 
peat  representative  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
io  the  unhappy  selection  of  its  form  of  gov- 
«>jnment,  therefore,  almost  all  the  evils 
J'hich  have  since  befallen  Mexico  may  be 
"**ced.  To  have  supposed  that  a  country 
ttore  than  three  times  as  large  as  France, 
wit  with  a  population  of  less  tttan  one-fifth, 


and  half  of  that  population  consisting  of 
barbarous  Indians,  could  be  governed  on  a 
system  adapted  only  for  a  highly-civilized 
people,  was  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  ex- 
travagant chimeras  that  ever  entered  into 
the  imagination  of  man.      • 

TheEmpireof  1822,  although  of  very  brief 
duration,  in  consequence  of  certain  personal 
disqualifications  inherent  in  the  elected  sov- 
ereign, received  a  large  measure  of  public 
support.  It  must  be  regarded  as  a  national 
protest  of  the  respectable  and  influential 
classes  against  the  institiition  of  a  Demo« 
cratio  Republic.  We  shall  advert  in  a  fu- 
ture page  to  this  period  of  Mexican  history, 
remarking  for  the  present  that  the  firm  es- 
tablishment of  a  monarchy  at  that  time 
would  probably  have  saved  Mexico  from 
that  rapid  descent  into  anarchy  which  has 
no  parallel  in  modem  times.  Parties,  it 
has  been  sometimes  said,  are  inseparable 
from  free  States,  but  the  contests  which 
have  been  unceasingly  carried  on  in  Mexico 
have  not  been  contests  of  principle,  for,  'in 
the  Europebn  acceptation  of  the  term,  there 
have  been  no  political  parties  in  Mexico. 
The  country  has  been  divided  into  two  fac- 
tions, the  on^  terming  itself  *  liberal,'  and 
the  other  *  reactionary,  both  have  been  com* 
posed  of  military  adventurers,  of  whom  the 
greater  number  had  emerged  from  the  low- 
est ranks  of  society,  and  were  supported  by 
a  certain  number  of  armed  partisans.  These 
men  rarely  even  affected  any  consistency  of 
political  principle.  There  is  scarcely  one 
who  has  not  changed  sides  and  sold  his  cause 
and  himself  again  and  again.  Whatever 
may  have  been  their  party  cries,  their  ac- 
tions were  almost  identically  the  same.  On 
acquiring  the  temporary  command  of  the 
resources  of  the  State,  their  first  object  was 
to  gorge  themselves  and  their  followers 
with  its  spoil.  So  recently  a9  1861,  the 
Government,  while  declaring  its  inability 
to  satisfy  the  smallest  pecuniary  claim,  was 
known  to  have  appropriated  six  millions  of 
hard  dollars  within  a  period  of  six  months.* 
Juarez  entered  the  capital  in  1860,  with  the  . 
cries  *  The  CJonstitution,'  *  Reform,' '  Liberty 
of  the  Press,'  inscribed  on  his  banner ;  but 
in  two  months  he  violated  every  one  of  the 
principles  which  he  thus  proclaimed.  These, 
factions  were  a  minority  of  the  nation,  but 
tbey  were  an  armed  minority,  and  they 
possessed  an  audacity  and  energy  before 
which  respectable  citizens  quailed.  The 
mass  of  the  nation,  which  had  no  personal 
interest  in  the  predominance  of  any  party, 
was  paralysed  by  the  ferocity  of  the  repub- 
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lican  ehie6,  who  robbed  them  of  their  prop- 
erty by  a  succession  of  forced  loans,  and 
never  scrupled,  when  necessary,  to  resort 
to  the  most  outrageous  acti  of  violence  td 
supply  their  pressing  want?.  In  the  de- 
plorable condition  to  which  the  country  was 
thus  reduced,  civil  war  raging  with  scarcely 
any  intermission  from  one  extremity  of  it 
to  the  other,  the  idea  of  foreign  intervention 
naturally  often  presented  itself  to  the  Hex 
leans  themselves.  Anarchy  had  become 
the  chronic  distemper  of  the  state.  All  the 
respectable  classes,'  wrote  Sir  C.  Wyke  * 
'  look  f>rward  with  hope  to  a  foreign  inter- 
vention as  the  sole  means  of  saving  them 
from  ruin ;'  and,  expressing  his  own  opinion 
of  its  necessity,  he  said, '  I  see  no  hope  of 
improvement  unless  it  comes  from  a  foreign 
intervention  or  the  formation  of  a  national 
Government  composed  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  moderate  party,  who,  however,  at 
present  are  void  of  moral  courage,  and 
afraid  to  move  unless  with  some  material 
support  from  abroad .'f  Senor  Echeverria, 
one  of  the  few  honest  statesmen  which 
Mexipo  has  possessed,  expressed  a  similar 
opinion,  declaring  that  *  nothing  but  foreign 
intervention  could  save  Mexico.'f  The 
most  respectable  and  influential  of  the 
British  residents  addressed  Earl  Russell  in 
similar  language.  '  We  cannot,*  they  said, 
'  but  regard  the  views  taken  by  the  Home 
Government  as  entirely  erroneous  with 
respect  to  the  actual  state  of  this  country, 
and  the  proposed  measures  as  altogether  in- 
suflfjcient  to  obtain  either  redress  for  past 
injuries,  or  to  insure  any  sort  of  confidence 
for  the  future.' g  To  suppose  that  the 
Mexican  people  were  wedded  to  their  form 
of  government,  whatever  that  ,may  have 
been  (for  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  it), 
would  be  to  suppose  that  eight  millions  of 
people  deliberately  preferred  a  state  of  in- 
security to  one  of  order,  and  a  ruthless  sys- 
tem of  military  exaction  to  regular  taxation 
and  a  mild  but  firm  administration  of  the 
law.  The  nation  has  never  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  its  deliberate  wishes  known, 
for  one  military  usurper  succeeded  another 
so  rapidly,  and  acquired  so  complete  a 
dominion  over  the  State,  that  elections 
became  a  mockery  and  any  constitutional 
expression  of  opinion  was  altogether  im- 
possible. 

The  despatches  of  the  British  Minister, 
written  long  before  any  decision  had  been 
arrived  at  by  his  Government  with  respect 
to  its  policy  in  Mexico,  present  the  same 
unvaried  picture  of  a  country  in  a  state  of 
complete  political  di8s«>Iution.     *  Frightful 
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disorder,'  he  wrote  in  1862,  *  reigns  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  t^  land ;  the 
Cimgress  is  occupied  in  disputing  aboat 
vain  theories  of  so  called  government  on  ao 
called  liberal  principles,  while  the  respect- 
able part  of  the  population  is  delivered  up 
defenceless  to  the  attacks  of  robbers  and 
assassins,  who  swarm  on  the  high  roads  and 
in  the  streets  of  the  capital.  The  Constitu- 
tional Government  is  unable  to  maintain  its 
authority  in  the  various  states  of  the  Fede- 
ration, which' are  becoming  de  facto  perfectly 
independent,  so  that  the  same  causes  which, 
under  similar  circumstances,  broke  up  the 
confederation  of  Central  America  into  five 
separate  republics,  are  now  at  work  here,  and 
will  probaoly  produce  a  like  result.'  .... 
In  another  despatch  he  says :  '  Confess  has 
voted  10,000  dollars  apiece^  for  the  heads  of 
Marquez  and  hal fa-dozen  other  chiefs  of 
the  Church  party,  but  there  is  no  proba- 
bility of  the  money  being  called  for,  which 
is,  so  far,  fortunate  for  the  credit  of  Congress^ 
as  that  sum  is  not  at  present  to  be  found  in 
the  National  Treasury.'  Aga'n  he  writea 
from  the  capital :  *  Nothing  that  I  can  say 
can  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  miserable  and 
disgraceful  disorder  which  now  reigns  here, 
and  which  is  another  proof,  if  one  were 
wanted,  of  the  utter  incapacity  of  these 
people  to  govern  themselves.  Hitherto  the 
men  of  property  and  intelligence  have  been 
completely  silenced  and  domineered  over 
by  the  rabble,  who  have  elected  from  their 
own  class  the  members  of  a  Consress  which, 
besides  being  a  disgrace  to  the  country, 
renders  anything  like  good  government  im- 
possible. Murder  has  now  become  a  niatter 
of  such  ever)' -day  occurrence  that  it  excites 
little  or  no  attention.  Crime  is  triumphant.' 
Similar  deplorable  representations  of  the 
anarchy  to  which  the  country  was  reduced' 
came  from  the  remotest  provinces,  and 
similar  hopes  were  expressed  of  foreign  ra- 
tervention.  'Many  of  the  inland  towns,* 
wrote  Her  Majesty's  Consul  for  Mazailan, 
in  1861,  'have  been  completely  deserted,' 
and  others  are  reduced  to  ruin,  the  male 
population  having  been  compelled  to  take 
up  arms  to  follow  some  adventurer  under  a 
politk»il  name,  or  to  become  common  high* 
way  men,  in  either  case  living  on  the  pro* 
duce  of  a  few  honest  working  people,  whose 
power  to  feed  the  idle  and  destroying  por- 
tion of  the  population  is  taxed  to  the  utmost, 
and  who,  after  their  ruin  is  accomplished^ 
l(o  to  swell  the  large  army  of  consumers. 
Foreign  intervention  is  looked  forward  to, 
which,  if  properly  conducted,  may  open  up 
a  new  era  of  peace  and  prosperity.'* 
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While  tbe  capital  was  ihua  left  to  the 
mercj  of  robbers  and  assassins  the  prov- 
boes  were  tbe  scene  of  the  most  daring 
outrages ;  and  so  completely  was  the  coud* 
try  ground  down  by  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sioQ  that  scarcely  a  particle  of  spirit  was 
left  in  any  portion  of  the  nation.     A  party 
of  seven  robbers  entering  o  village  contain- 
ing raore  than  eight  hundred  inhabitants 
drew  up  in  the  middle  of  the  plata^  and 
sent  one  of  their  number  to  levy  contribu- 
tions on  the  diiferent  houses ;  but  not  the 
smallest  resistance  was  attempted,  and  the 
miscreants  were  allowed  to  take  their  de- 
parture   unmolested,    laden    with    booty. 
Towns  were  even  razed  to  the  ground  and 
their  inhabitants  put  to  death.     The  Real 
del  Monte  Silver  Mine  was  visited  by  Mar- 
quez,  and  robbed  of  80,000  dollars^  tbe 
houses  of  the  miners  broken  into  and  pil- 
laged, and  several  British  subjects  murdered 
in  the  face  of  day.     In  1858^  Greneral  Or- 
tega^ tbe  only  Mexican  chief  still  in  arms 
on  behalf  of  the  republic,  entered  the  city 
of  Guanajuato  in  considerable  force  with 
bands  playing  and  colours  flying,  and  draw- 
ing up  bis  troops   in  front  ^f  the  Anglo- 
Mexican  Mint,    took    possession    of  that 
establishment.     He  stated  to  tbe  manager 
that  be  bad  come  to  the  city  for  the  trans- 
action of  business  and  desired  to  be  con- 
ducted to  the  vaults  of  the  Mint.    Sending 
for  a  notary-public,  be  ordered  him  to  take 
an  account  of  tbe  treasure  there  deposited, 
informing  the  manager  at  tbe  same  time 
that  he  was  under  the  necessitv  of  entering 
into  a  temporary  *  occupation  '  of  it.     One 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars  fresh 
from  the  mint  were  piled  on  \  the    floor. 
Giving  a  receipt  for  that  amount,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  placed  in  bags  for  tbe  conve- 
nience of  transport  by  his  soldiers,  and  in  a 
^  few  hours  he  was  again   on  bis  march.* 
The  forcible  entry  of  the  British  Legation, 
and  the  abstraction  of  600,000  dollars  be- 
l(»)ging  to  the  British  bondholders,  vainly 
Wposed  to  have  been    secured    by   tbe 
offidal  seal,  was  tbe  act  which  mighii  have 
justly  provoked  a  declaration  of  war ;  but 
outrages  which  would  be  classed  as  in  the 
highest  degree  criminal  if  committed  by  a 
private  individual  in  a  civilised  country 
were  the  ordinary  acts  of  government  in 
Mexico. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  nation  more 
ftoroughly  demoralised  and  degraded  than 
Mexico  was  when  England,  France  and 
Spain  entered  into  the  convention  of  Octo- 


*We  %\Y%  this  incident  on  the  authority  of  the 
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Anglo-Mexipaa  Uiot  at  Quanaxuato. 


ber  1862,  '  for  the  more  efficacious  protec- 
tion of  tbe  persons  and  properties  of  their 
subjects  in  Mexico,  and  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  obligations  contracted  towards  their 
Governments.'  ^For  this  pui'pose  tbe  con* 
tracting  parties  agreed  to  despatch  to  Hex* 
ioo  combined  naval  and  military  forces,  tbe 
totfLl  of  which  was  to  be  sufficient  to  seize 
and  occupy  the  several  fortresses  and  mill* 
tary  positions  on  the  .coast;  tbe  command- 
ers, however,  were  empowered  to  execute 
sudi  other  operations  as  might  be  consid* 
ered  on  the  spot  more  suitable  to  effect  tbe 
objects  specified  in  the  convention,  and  spe- 
cifically to  insure  the  security  of  foreign 
residents,  but  were  not  to  exercise  in  the 
internal  afiairs  of  Mexico  any  influence  of  a 
nature  to  prejudice  the  right  of  the  nation 
to  choose  and  to  constitute  freely  its  own 
form  of  government.  The  three  Powers 
bad  been  fully  advised  by  their  representa- 
tives as  to  tb^  natare  of  tbe  remedy  needed 
for  the  disorders  of  Mexico.  It  had  been 
pointed  out  in  the  most  explicit  terms  by 
Sir  Cbarlea  Wyke ;  and  certainly  if  the  ob- 
jects of  the  expedition  were  to  be  limited 
only  to  the  seizure  and  occupation  ff  the 
ports,  a  more  ineffective  and  preposterous 
measure  for  effecting  the  express^  purposes 
of. the  convention  could  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived* What  were  the  precise  results 
which  he  expected  from  the  expedition  we 
have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  gather 
either  from  the  despatches  or  the  speeches 
of  our  Foreign  Minister.  The  pecuniary 
demands  of  France  and  Spain  were  infini- 
tesimal in  comparison  with  those  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  England  bad,  moreover,  to  exact 
compensation  and  redress  for  tbe  unpunished 
murders  of  twenty-five  of  her  subjects. 
To  take  possession  of  a  few  ports  and  to  sit 
at  the  receipt  of  custom,  would  assuredly 
have  been  a  very  strange  and  undignified 
result  for  an  expedition  the  only  justifica- 
tion of  which  was  a  series  of  robberies, 
murders^  and  outrages.  What  effectual 
guarantee  for  the  future  security  of  tbe  per- 
sons* and  property  of  foreign  subjects  resi* 
dent  in  the  interior  could  the  occupation  of 
the  few  outports  of  a  country  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  Mexico  offer  ?  Two  months 
before  tbe  convention  with  France  and 
Spahi  had  been  signed  Earl  Russell  ad* 
dressed  a  despatch  to  the  British  Minister 
in  Mexico,  stating  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  continue  negotiations  with  tbe  govern- 
ment ;  nevertheless,  with  an  astonishing  in- 
consi;»tency,  in  another  despatch,  dated  on 
the  same  day,  he  instructs  him  to  *  insist ' 
on  tbe  restoration  of  the  money  which  bad 
been  violently  taken  from  the  Legation, 
without  which  'friendly  relf^ona '^ ;between 
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the  two  ^ovemmehts  could  not  be  main- 
tained. The  British  residents  in  Mexico, 
when  this  despatch  came  to  light,  were 
justly  indignant  at  its  contents.  *  We  are 
bound  to  say,'  they  state,  ^hat  Jhe  conduct 
of  England  is  likely  to  impress  foreign 
nations  with  a  very  poor  and  inadequate 
amount  of  respect  or  consideration  if  the 
whole  list  of  outrages  committed  by  the 
Mexican  Gn^vernment  is  to  be  atoned  for, 
and  even  passed  over  in  silence,  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  a.  sum  of  money.'* 

The  forces  employed  by  the  three  Powers 
to  carry  the  convention  into  effect  were  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  interests  which  they 
had  at  stake,  and  the  wrongs  for  which  it 
was  their  avowed  intention  tor  demand  re- 
dress. The  combined  expedition  to  Mexico 
was  certainly  very  singularly  ^composed. 
Spain,  possessing  a  very  small  interest  in 
the  country,  and  having  but  few  injuries  for 
which  to  demand  compensation,  despatched 
from  the  island  of  Cuba  between  7000  and 
8000  of  her  best  troops  ;  France,  whose  in- 
terests were  rather  more  considerable  than 
those  of  Spain,  landed  only  2500  men ; 
whil^England,  whose  commercial  interests 
and  wrongs  were  out  of  all  proportion  com- 
pared with^hose  of  the  two  other  Powers, 
contented  herself  with  sending  to  the  coast 
a  few  ships-of-war  and  one  supernumerary 
battalion  of  marines.  Spain,  was  the  first 
to  present  herself  at  Vera  Cruz.  She  took 
possession  of  that  port  befure  the  other  par- 
ties  to  the  convention  had  completed  their 
preparations.  The  Spanish  portion  of  the 
expedition  had  been  fitted  out  with  an 
alacrity  and  an  energy  which  denoted  an  in- 
tention to  anticipate  the  other  Powers.  On 
the  first  rumour  that  the  Grovernment  was 
about  to  demand  redress  for  its  grievances 
against  Mexico,  the  public  mind  had  become 
possessed  with  a  grand  but  vague  idea  that 
the  time  had  come  for  making  a  grand 
effort  to  recover,  if  not  the  donriinion  of 
Spain  over  her  former  great  colony,  at 
least  a  preponderating  hifluenoe  in  a  coun- 
try which  had  been  the  scene  of  her  unex- 
ampled glory  and  humiliation.  The  recent 
success  in  re-establishing  Spanish  authority 
in  St.  Domingo  seemed  to  afford  encourage- 
ment to  a  far  greater  enterprise.  The  press 
warmly  advocated  it;  but  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment participated  in  the  illusions  of  the 
Spanish  people,  and  entertained  such  an 
ambition  itself  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Marshal 
O'Donnell,  the  Prime  Minister,  disclaimed 
any  such  chimerical  design  as  the  re-con- 
quest of  Mexico,  for  he  was  doubtless  too 
«irell  acquainted  with  the  state  of  feeling  in 


that  country  towards  Spain  to  entertain  it 
for  a  moment.  The  tradition  of  what  Mex- 
ico had  once  endured  from  Spain  is  indeli- 
bly impressed  on  the  hearts  of  the  people ; 
and  the  greatest  obstacle  to  any  combined 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  would  prob- 
ably have  been  found  in  the  presence  of  a 
Power  whose  name  had  never  ceased  to  be 
a  byword  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  On 
the  first  intimation  that  the  soil  of  his  coun- 
trv  was  again  about  to  be  trodden  by  Spanish 
soldiers  the  eye  of  every  Mexican  flashed 
fire,  and  his  tongue  gave  utterance  to  the 
fiercest  denunciations. 

The  French  Government,  although  its 
force  was  very  limited,  seems  to  have  made 
no  secret  of  its  intentions  not  to  limit  its 
action  simply  to  the  seizure  of  the  ports. 
M.  Thouvenel  had  intimated  to  the  British 
Minister  at  Paris  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  contemplate  the  probable  necessity,  or  at 
least  the  expediency,  of  affording  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Mexico  an  opportunity  for  attempt- 
ing their  political  reorganisation.  Esrl 
Russell  replied  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment were  ready  to  discuss  the  subject 
with  France,  %>ain,  and  the  United  States.* 
The  subsequent  convention  did  not  ex- 
pressly contemplate  or  provide  for  inter- 
vention, but  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
French,  Spanish,  and  English  plenipoten- 
tiaries they  came  to  the  unanimous  con- 
clusion that  their  first  duty  was  'to  aid  and 
assist  the  Mexicans  in  obtaining  such  a 
government  as  was  likely  to  afford  efficient 
protection  to  the  lives  and  properties  of 
foreigners  resident  within  the  republic' 
before  they  attempted  to  exact  the  perform- 
ance of  those  engagements  which  in  conse- 
quence of  its  financial  poverty  and  disorgan- 
ization the  Government  was  wholly  unable 
to  fulfil.  The  earliest  proclamation  ad- 
dressed to  the  Mexican  nation  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Allied  Powers  seems  to 
have  been  framed  with  that  object.  *We 
come,'  they  said,  *  to  stretch  a  friendly  hand 
to  a  people  on  whom  Providence  has  show- 
ered all  its  gifts,  and  whom  the  nations 
we  represent  see  with  grief  wasting  their 
strength  and  destroying  their  vitality  under 
the  violent  action  of  civil  war  and  perpetual 
convulsions.^ 

The  government  of  Mexico  was  nothing 
better  than  an  organised  brigandage.  The 
moral  attributes  of  a  state  had  no  existence 
there;  and  the  men  who  obtained  a  tempo- 
rary possession  of  power  stood  in  no  other 
relation  to  the  world  at  large  than  that  of 
political  outlaws.  The  view  taken  \>j 
France  of  the  Qcope  of  the  convention  was 
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expressed  in  a  despatch  addressed  bj  the 
French  Foreign  Minister  to  Admiral  Grav- 
iere.    The  Minister  says,  •  The  Allied  Pow- 
ers do  not  propose  to  themselves  any  ob- 
ject but  that  which  is  indicated  in  the  oonven* 
tion.    They  inderdiot  themselves  from  in- 
terfering in  the  internal  afikirs  of  the  country, 
and  particularly  from  exercising  any  pres- 
sure on  the  will  of  the  people  as  to  the 
choice  of  their  governm^t.      There  are, 
however,  certain  hypotheses  which  impose 
themselves  on  our  foresight,  and  which  we 
have  been  obliged  to  examine.    It  mieht 
happen  that  the  presence  of  the    Allied 
forces  on  the  Mexican  territory  might  de- 
termine the  sensible  part  of  the  population 
who  are  tired  of  anarchy,  and  are  eager  for 
order  and  repose,  to  attempt  an  effort  to 
constitute  in   that  country  a  government 
presenting  the  guarantees  of  strength  and 
siability  which  have  been  wanting  to  all 
those  which  have  succeeded  each  other  since 
the  emancipation.    The  Allied  Powers  have 
a  common  and  too  manifest  interest  in  see- 
Jog  Mexico  come  out  of  the  state  of  social 
dissolution  into  which  she  is  plunged,  which 
paralyses  all  development  of  her  prosperity, 
^nnuU  for  herself  and  for  {he  rest  of  the 
world  all  the  riches  with  which  Providence 
has  endowed  a  privileged  soil,  and  obliges 
the  Allies  to  have  recourse  periodically  to 
expensive  expeditions,  in  order  to  remind 
ephemera]   and  senseless   governments  of 
their  duties.     That  interest,  must  engage 
them  not  to  discourage  attempts  of  the 
nature  of  thoae  I  have  just  pointed  out  to 
you;  and  you  ought  not  to  refuse   them 
your  encouragement  and  your  moral  sup- 
port, if,  from  the  position  of  the  men  who  take 
the  initiative  in  them,  and  from  the  sympa- 
thy which  they  may  meet  with  in  the  mass 
of  the  people,  they  should  present  chances 
of  success  for  the  establishment  of  an  order 
of  things  of  a  nature  to  secure  to  the  inter- 
**te  of  the  foreign  residents  that  protection 
Md  those  guarantees  which  have  hitherto 
Wed  them.' 

Such  views  do  not  appear  to  have  been  aoA 
qoiesced  in  by  Her  Majesty's  Government; 
^ey  accordingly  withdrew  the  small  British 
force  which  had  been  despatched  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Minister  concluded 
•omewhat  precipitately  a  treaty  with  Presi- 
wnt  Juarez,  a  man  who  had  been  stigma 
"^  by  Sir  Charles  Wyke  himself  as  one 
with  whom  all  parties  were  'thoroughly 
disgusted,'  whom  they  'were  determined 
hy  any  legal  means  to  get  rid  of;'*. and 
vho  was  the  recognized  head  of  a  State  pre- 
senting *8o  disgraceful  a  spectacle  that  it  was 
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impossible  to  conceive  it  as  existing  in  any- 
country  pretending  to  call  itself  a  civilized 
nation.'* 

Such  a  result  might  have  been  attained 
without  an  expAition.  The  value  of  trea- 
ties with  Mexico  had  been  long  understood; 
and  there  was.no  need  of  a  display  of  force 
for  obtaining  any  number  that  might  be  de- 
sired. Spain  withdrew  from  the  country 
for  special  reasons  of  her  own :  her  expecta- 
tions had  been  completely  disappointed; 
^nd  the  work  of  regeneration  was  leA:  en- 
tirely for  France  to  accomplish  if  she  could. 
In  this  task  we  did  not  choose  to  participate ; 
not  that  we  really  disapproved  the  project 
of  France;  but  if  it  could  only  be  aocom- 
plished  by  a  Mexican  war  we  declined  to 
take  part  in  it. 

France  certainly  committed  some  serious 
errors,  both  before  and  after  she  was  lefb  to 
act  alone.  Her  pecuniary  demands  were 
excessive.  Her  policy  in  identifying  herself 
witl#the  Church  party  disgusted  foreign 
residents  in  Mexico,  and  roused  the  opposi- 
tion of  a  large  portion  of  the  community  in- 
terested in  the  former  secularizations  of 
ecclesiastical  property.  The  protect  ipn  ac- 
corded to  Almonte,  the  leader  of  that  party, 
necessarily  at  first  alarmed  numerous  and 
powerful  proprietors.  The  French  Govern- 
ment, however,  soon  became  aware  of  the 
error  which  it  had  committed,  and  its  poli- 
cy has  since  undergone  a  considerable 
change.  A  ^trugde  with  the  Mexican  army 
was  inevitable.  It  well  knew  that  on  the 
pacification  of  the  country  its  occupation 
would  Jbe  gone,  and  it  fougl^  as  much  from 
exasperation  as  for  bread.  It  represented 
nothmg  in  Mexico  but  its  own  factious  in- 
terests and  passions;  and  the  people  are 
believed  to  have  contemplated  its  final  dis- 
persion with  feelings  of  ill-suppressed  satis- 
faction. The  Mexican  people  have  now 
decided  that  a  monarchy  is  best  adapted  to 
restore  tranquillity  to  their  unhappy  coun- 
try. A  *dictamen '  or  report  was  recently 
drawn  after  much  consideration,  and  signed 
by  a  large  number  of  the  landed  proprietors 
of  the  country  who  had  previously  taken  no 
part  in  the  public  life  from  a  conviction  of 
its  hopeless  corruption,  and  they  have  re- 
corded in  it  their  deliberate  conviction  *  that 
the  experiment  of  a  republioai^overnment 
in  Mexico  has  completely  and  igoominious- 
ly  failed.' 

The  republican  constitution  which  was 
established  after  the  separation  of  the  colo- 
ny from  Spain  was  the  result  rather  of  cir- 
cumstances than  of  any  deliberate  preference 
of  the  nation  for  that  form  of  government. 


*  Ibid,  part  L  p.  98. 
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The  Mexican  Cortes  which  met  in  1822  on 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
country  by  the  principal  Powers  of  Europe 
immediately  separated  into  three  parties, 
namely,  the  Bourboiiists,  o»  those  who  de- 
sired to  establish  a  constitutional  monarchy 
with  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  at 
its  head;  the  Iturbidists,  or  those  who 
wished  to  place  the  popular  general,  Itur- 
bide,  on  the  throne;  and  the  Kepublicans, 
who 'desired  either  a  centralized  or  a  feder- 
al republic  Iturbide  himself  wished  to^ 
establish  the  independence  of  Mexico  and 
yet  to  preserve  its  connexion  with  Spain. 
The  Crown  of  Mexico  was  accordingly  of- 
fered by  him  to  Ferdinand  King  of  Spain, 
or,  in  the  event  of  his  refusal,  successively 
to  the  two  Infentes  of  Spain,  Don  Carlos 
and  Don  Francisco  de  Paula.*  The  Court 
of  Spain  refiising  to  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  Mexico,  the  crown  was  then 
offered  by  Iturbide,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  people,  to  the  Archduke  Charle%  of 
Austria,  the  general  who  comnoanded  the 
allied  armies  in  the  first  war  of  the  French 
Be  volution.  The  plan  received  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  Creoles ;  but  it  was  opposed  by 
the  Spanish  party,  which  had  resolved  to  keep 
Mexico  a  dependency  of  Spain.  The  coun- 
tra  recognizing  the  ability  and  disinterested- 
ness of  Iturbide,  then  placed  him  on  the 
throne.  He  immediately  convoked  a  Con- 
gress chosen  from  all  the  provinces  of  'the 
Empire,  but  a  struggle  for  supremacy  im- 
mediately commenced.  Iturbide  dissolved 
the  Assembly,  and  on  the  same  day  he  called 
together  a  Ijegylative  Council  comp<2sed  of 
men  fuvouraUe  to  his  system  of  govern- 
ment,— a  Senate,  in  short,  which  must  have 
somewhat  resembled  in  its  constitution  and 
functions  that  of  the  present  French  Empire ; 
but  Iturbide  either  had  not  the  tact  to  attach 
bis  principal  officers  to  his  person  or  he  failed 
to  satisfy  their  expectations,  for  a  crisis  soon 
arose  which  he  had  not  the  resolution  to 
fiice.  He  re-assembled  the  Congress  and 
abdicated  a  throne  which  he  had*  occupied 
for  only  nine  months,  receiving  a  public 
provision  for  life.  Misled  by  false  informa- 
tion he  was  induced  two  years  afterwards 
to  return  to  Mexico,  but  having  been  out- 
lawed by  theCongress  he  was  seized  and  shot 
The  revolutftn  which  overthrew  the  power 
of  Iturbide  was  the  work  of  the  army,  which 
had  been  tampered  with  by  disaffected  gen- 
erals. The  Congress  was  its  instrument, 
and  from  the  day  of  the  dissolution  of  the 

*  It  is  said  that  Louis  Philippe,  who  always  had 
an  idea  that  kingcraft  was  his  Tooation,  was  at  one 
time  covetous  of  the  Transatlantic  diadem.  The 
modem  history  of  Mexico  might  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent if  he  liadbeen her  luleir. 


Empire  of  Iturbide  Mexico  has  been  gradu- 
ally sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  an  abysn 
of  misery  and  degradation.  The  £kll  of 
Irurbide  did  not  prove  that  a  monarchical 
Government  was  not  the  wish  of  the  Mexi- 
can people.  There  were  special  disqualifi- 
cations for  the  throne  which  adhered  to  this 
unfortunate  sovereign,  which  not  even  his 
talents,  his  patriotism,  and  the  prestige 
which  victories  gave  him  could  overcome^ 
He  was  a  Creole,  but  he  had  once  shed  his 
blood  in  the  cause  of  Spain.  He  was  inex- 
perienced in  the  art  of  government,  and  he 
had  not  received  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
education.  He  derived  no  support  from 
foreign  Powers,  n(  r  had  he  any  historical 
traditions  in  his  favour.  Had  it  not  been 
for  these  inherent  defects  Iturbide  might 
have  founded  the  sejoond  empire  of  the  New 
World,  and  have  transmitted  it  with  honour 
to  his  posterity. 

The  monarchical  predilections  of  the 
Mexican  people,  or  at  least  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  them,  have  manifested  them- 
selves in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken  in 
much  more  recent  times.  The  dictatorship ' 
for  life  with  the  title  of  Serene  Highness 
was  ofi*ered  to  Santa  Anna,  as  the  result  of 
universal  sufirage,  in  1853.  and  in  resigning 
his  dictatorship  he  is  said  to  have  carried 
with  him  the  conviction  that  the  institutions 
of  his  country  required  a  radical  diange. 
Even  while  in  power  he  is  believed  to  have 
made  advances  to  (me  or  moire  of  the 
reigning  houseis  of  Europe  to  obtain  a  prince 
who  would  consent  to  wear  the  crown  of 
Mexico.  Some  years  previously,  General 
Herrera,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
respectable  of  the  Mexican  Presidents,  pub- 
lished a  manifesto  which  left  no  doubt  of 
his  wishes  and  possibfy  of  his  intentions; 
for,  while  admitting  that  a  Constituent,  As- 
sembly had  a  right  to  fix  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment, he  clearly  indicated  that  monarchy 
alone  could  rescue  the  country  from  disor- 
der and  save  it  from  ruin. 

A  country  so  weakened  by  fiwstion  could 
not  but  become  a  tempting  spoil  for  an  ag- 
gressive power.  It  is  well  known  thai  the 
great  neighbouring  Republic,  which  is  now 
in  the  agonies  of  its  own  dissolution,  repeat- 
edly expressed  its  hope  that  Mexico  might 
drain  the  cup  of  anarchy  and  civil  war  to 
the  dregs,  in  order  that  it  might  become  aa 
easier  prey.  It  little  suspected  thai  an 
even-handed  justice  would  so  soon  commend 
the  ingredients  of  the  poisoned  chalice  to 
its  own  lips,  and  that  the  sufferings  which 
it  invoked  for  another  state  would  be  ex- 
perienced with  tenfold  aggravation  by  itsel£ 
A  remarkable  anticipation  of  the  aggressive 
policy   pursued   by    ti^  United    States 
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in  r^n^nee  to  If^oo  was  formed  by  an 
fllostrioua  BtotesmsD  of  Spain,  who  has  left 
one  of  the  brifffatest  reputations  in  that 
country, — nam^y  Count  de  Aranda,  and 
iHk>  assisted,  as  tiie  representatrre  of  the 
Oabinet  of  Madrid,  in  negotiating  the  treaty 
of  Paris  in  1783,  which  established  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States.    After 
tiuit  act,  which  he  deplored,  he  wrote  to  his 
tovereign,  Charles  HI.,  and  foreshadowed 
irith  singular  prescience  the  fhture  of  the 
oew  Republic.    'It  is  now,'  he  said,  'a 
pigmy,  but  before  long  it  will  be  agiant, 
tfa»  formidable  colossus  in  the  New  World. 
k  will  forget  the  imm^se  service  which 
FrsBoe  and  Soain  haye  rendered  to  it,  for 
it  is  to  them  that  it  owes  its  hidependence, 
and  will  only  occupy  itself  with  its  own 
greatness.    The  liba*ty  of  conscience  it  has 
proclaimed,  the  certainty  which  industrious 
men  will  tmre  of  procuring  a  livelihood  in 
that  great  territory,  and  t)^  political  insti- 
talons  which  it  has  established,  will  attract 
to  the  Confoderation,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  an  mtelligent  and  laborious  popula- 
tioh,  and  we  shall  have  the  mortification  of 
seeing  it  exercise  an  exclusive  and  tyrannical 
sway  over  the  New  World.*    De  Aranda 
tiien  proceeded  to  predict  the  policy  of  con- 
qoest  which  the  Confederation  would  adopt 
towtfrds  Spanish  America.    ^They  will  be- 
gin,' be  oontinoes,  *  by  taking  Florida,  which 
will  malce  them  masters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Meiioo,  and  they  will  afterwards  attack  the 
beautiful  empire  of  New  Spain.'*    How 
these  remarkable  predictions  have  been  ful- 
filled is  now  but  too  well  known. 

The  three  provinces  already  plundered 
io  sueoession  from  Mexico  were,  as  it  has 
pt^ed,  the  nooet  valuable  portion  of  its 
t«Titory,  for  New  Mexico,  California,  and 
Teias  would  aH  have  contributed  in  time 
enormously  to  its  mineral  and  agricultural 
wealth,  as  well  as  to  its  commercial  atid 
political  importance.  When  the  indepen- 
denoe  of  the  Mexican  republic  was  first  es- 
tsWished,  the  territory  comprised  an  area 
of  216,012  square  leagues :  it  now  possesses 
otily  100,067,  and  has  therefore  sustained  a 
lois  of  more  than  one  half,  whi(^  has  either 
W  seized  with  violence  as  ui  the  case  of 
Teias,  or  purchased  for  the  most  paltry  con- 
r  «^ration  as  in  that  of  New  Mexico,  or  was 
I  *•  price  of  peace  after  a  most  unjustifi- 
I  »We  war,  as  in  that  of  California.  The  United 
States  would  never  have  wanted  pretexts 
^  completrag  the  work  of  spoliation. 
There  were  factions  in  Mexico  always  re^idy 
^^11  their  country  piecemeal  for  American 
aolhirB,  as  there  live  been  presidents  and 
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statesmen  not  insensible  to  the  seduction  of 
bribes.  The  United  States  never  doubted 
that  the  territory  of  the  Mexican  Republic 
would  become  their  own  on  the  extinction 
of  its  ebbing  life :  Mexico,  however,  was 
not  the  *  sick  man '  of  the  New  World,  lan- 
guishing of  a  mortal  disease,  but  a  maniac 
who  in  the  paroxysms  of  hi9  deplorable 
malady  had  inflicted  such  ghastly  wounds 
upon  himself  that  he  was  slowly  bleeding 
to  death.  The  establishment  of  an  empire, 
the  integrity  of  which  will  be  virtually 
guaranteed  by  one  of  the  greatest  military 
and  naval  Powers  of  Europe,  affords  the 
best  security  against  a  revival  of  those  ne- 
farious schemes  of  spoliation  which  had  not 
only  been  publicly  avowed  by  some  leading 
politicians  of  the  United  States,  but  were 
made  the  thesis  of  popular  lectures. 

A  great  advance  has  now  been  made 
towards  the  final  establbhment  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  monarchy  in  the  New  World,  ^ 
where'  it  is  surely  as  reconcileable  with 
liberty  and  progress  as  in  the  Old.  Ame-  ' 
rica,  indeed,  already  presents,  in  the  case  of 
Brazil,  ai^  example  of  a  prosperous  and  con- 
tented constitutional  empire. 

The  undertaking  of  thep  Archduke  Max- 
imilian is  a  noble  one.  He  is  about  to  re- 
sign the  ease  and  refined  enjoyments  of  a 
high  position  in  Europe  for  a  crown  which 
will  probably  bring  with  it  many  cares. 
He  will  doubtless  find  many  conflicting  in- 
terests to  reconcile,  many  extravagant  pre- 
tensions to  abate,  and  perhaps  some  disafiec- 
tioo.  to  subdue ;  but  the  throne  of  Mexico, 
tranquillized  and  prosperous,  might  satisfy 
high  ambition.  We  trust  the  enterprise 
may  prove  a  great  and  glorious  success, 
and  that  the  prosperity  of  Mexico  will  date 
firom  the  day  on  which  a  Christian  Emperor 
enters  in  state  the  capital  of  Montezuma. 
England  can  have  but  one  dutv  and  one 
wish  —  namely,  to  recognise  and  give  her 
hearty  support  to  the  new  empire.  There 
is  a  boundless  field  for  the  most  extensive 
and  beneficent  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries.  Mexico  is  provided  with  few 
of  tiie  material  improvements  of  the  age. 
There  are  railroads  and  telegraphs  to  con- 
struct, mines  to  work,  and  industrial  enter- 
prises of  every  kind  to  encourage,  and  in 
time  diere  will  be  required  all  those  me- 
chanical inventions  and  improvements  to 
which  Europe  is  indebted  for  so  much  of  its 
material  wealth.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  scarcely  one  of  the  valuable  productions 
of  the  country  which  will  not  find  a  remu- 
nerative and  almost  unlimited  market  in 
England.  Considered,  therefore,  in  its  ma- 
terial aspect  alone,  it  is  imposstible  not  to  f  p 
regard  the  prospect  which  is  now  dawning 
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upon  a  oountry  unrivalled  for  its  natural 
riches  with  the  liveliest  hope :  and  we  con- 
fidently believe  that  Mexico  iivill  soon  pre- 
sent the  gratifying  spectacle  of  a  land  sin- 
gularly endowed  by  Providence  with  every- 
thing that  can  contribute  to  the  formation 
of  a  great  and  powerful  state,  rescued  for- 
ever from  the  grasp  of  the  military  adven- 
turers who  have  unceasingly  preyed  upon 
it,  and  brought  under  the  permanent  do- 
mmion  of  order  and  law.. 


Art.  1Y.— Life  of  General  Sir  William 
Napier^  Author  of  '  History  of  the  Pe- 
ninsular War^  etc,,  etc  Edited  by  H. 
A.  Bruce,  M.P.  With  Portraits.  2  vols., 
Crown  8vo.     London,  1864. 

'I  ASSERT  without  any  qualification 'what- 
ever, that  I  consider  William  Napier  to  have 
been  the  man  of  the  greatest  genius  that 
I  have  ever  known  personally ;  yet  I  have 
communicated  with  {nany  men  of  the 
highest  reputation  of  their  time  that  this 
country  has  produced.'  Such  is  the  testi- 
mony of  General  Sir  James  Shaw  Kennedy, 
an  officer  of  distinguished  talents,  of  nice 
discrimination,  of  calm  judgment,  and  pe- 
culiar exactness,  who  had  been  intimate 
with  William  Napier,  in  every  relation  of 
life,  professional  and  private,  for  five-and- 
fifty  years.  His  intellectual  gifls  were  in- 
deed extraordinary,  and  his  moral  fiu^ullies 
were  not  inferior  to  his  mental.  He  was 
the  soul  of  honour  and  integrity,  held  his 
convictions  with  a  tenacity  which  nothing 
could  relax,  and  would  never  modify  his 
conscience  to  promote  his  interests,  to  court 
popularity,  to  conciliate  his  superiors,  ov 
win  the  &vour  of  his  associate^.  His  un< 
compromising  principles  were  blended  with 
a  genial,  loving  disposition,  which  took  from 
them  every  semblance  of  cynical  pride.  In 
the  depth  and  vehemence  of  his  affections, 
in  his  earnest  sympathy  with  joys  and 
griefs,  in  his  hatred  of  oppression  and  his 
zeal  to  succour  distress,  he  was  not  surpassed 
by  the  gentlest  woman  in  the  land.  Bru- 
tal natures  are  sometimes  hardened  into 
the  belief  that  insensibility  is  manliness, 
and  tenderness  efieminaoy.  The  reverse  is 
nearer  the  truth.  Effeminacy  consists  in 
an  excessive  regard  to  our  own  ease,  and 
there  speedily  grows  up  a  consequent  in- 
difference to  the  ease  and  feelings  of  others. 
Thus  insensibility  and  self  indulgelice,  cru- 
elty and  cowardice — ^all  the  forms,  in  short, 
of  callousness  towards  our  fellow-creatures 


and  grovelling  care  of  ourselves — are  allied 
vices.  William  Napier  was  a  signal  in- 
stance of  the  opposite  character — of  the 
union  of  the  softer  virtues  in  their  utmost 
extent  with  the  highest  reach  of  masculine 
attributes.  His  forward,  fiery  valour,  as 
steady  as  it  was  fervid,  was  proverbial 
throughout  an  army  in  which  daring  deeds 
were  so  frequently  performed  that  th^ 
almost  ceased  to  be  a  distinction  to  any. 
His  passive  courage  was  equal  to  his  active. 
No  one  could  surpass  him  in  his  endurance 
of  the  hardships  of  a  campaign,  no  one  in 
the  fortitude  with  which  he  bore  up  against 
years  of  physical  torture.  His  nature  was 
stamped  upon  his  frame,  and  spoke  in  every 
accent  of  his  voice,  and  looked  out  in  every 
gleam  of  his  expressive  eyes.  His  noble 
stature  ;  his  lofly  yet  simple  bearing ;  his 
stately  yet  elastic  tread ;  bis  fiM^,  the  per- 
fect model  of  heroic  beauty ;  his  broad,  in- 
intellectual  forehead ;  his  square,  deter- 
mined jaw ;  his  eyes,  which  flashed  with  in- 
dignation, sparkled  with  mirth,  and  melted 
with  tenderness ;  his  tones  quick  and  de- 
cisive as  if  he  was  commanding  in  battle, 
and  which  in  part  might  be  the  result  of  Ms 
military  habits,  and  in  part  were  the  ebul- 
litions of  his  native  energy,  changing  nevei> 
theless  with  the  subject,  and  marking  by  the 
contrast  the  strength  of  his  emotions ;  all 
were  indications  impossible  to  be  mistaJcen, 
and  which  gave  any  person  who  had  been 
once  in  his  company  complete  assurance  <^ 
the  man.  His  faults,  which  were  not  of  a 
kind  materially  to  diminish  the  splendour 
of  his  character,  were  by  himself  laid  bare 
to  the  public  The  winnmg  qualities,  which 
tempered  and  nearly  obliterated  his  few 
defects,  were,  on  the  contrary,  imperfectly 
known  beyond  the  circle  of  his  acquaintauces. 
The  honest  biography  by  his  sonin-law  has 
now  displayed  William  Napier  in  his  full 
proportions,  and  that  soul  must  be  dead 
which  could  contemplate  the  portrait  with- 
out earnest  admiration. 

William  Napier,  the  third  son  of  the 
Hon.  Geovge  Napier  and  Lady  Sarah  Len- 
nox, was  bom  at  Celbridge,  in  Ireland,  De- 
cember 17, 1785.  His  paternal  grandfather 
was  the  fifth  Lord  Napier,  and  through  him 
he  shared  the  blood  of  *  the  great  Montrose, 
and  the  still  greater  inventor  of  logarithms.' 
His  maternal  grandfather  was  the  second 
Duke  of  Richmond,  and  through  him  he 
was  descended  from  Charles  I.  of  England 
and  Henry  IV.  of  France.  In  the  contro- 
versy which  grew  out  of  his  criticisms  on 
the  battle  of  Albuera,  he  was  accused  by 
Lord  Beresford  of  '  a  senseless  prejudioe ' 
against  persons  who  were  *  highly  allied,* 
and  Napier  disoxissed  the  accusation  with 
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the  paasii^  remark  that  he  was  ^at  least  as 
highly  conneoted  as  Lord  Bereslbnl/    He 
had  a  mind  aboTe  genealogies.     His  pride 
in  his  fikioilj  was  immense,  bnt  he  was  proud 
of  their  deeds  and  not  of  their  descent.    The 
rare  endowments  and  Tirtnes  of  his  fitther 
excited  his  especial  yeneration.    In  appear- 
ance, talents,  and  disposition  ho  stroi^ly  re- 
sembled him,  and  in  sketdiing  his  character 
be  has  often  unoonsciouslj  depicted  his  own. 
^  Gentle  as  the  dews  of  sprmg  he  was  to  the 
poor  and  helpless,  bufrrough  and  dangerous 
as  the  storms  of  winter  to  the  dishonour- 
ahle  and  the  unjust.'    This,  and  many  other 
traits  recorded  by  Sir  Williail,  were  not 
lees  true  of  himself  than  of  his  fiither.    The 
»milaritj  extended  to  mechanical  peculiari- 
ties.   A  daughter  of  Sir  William,  speakmg 
of  the  speed  with  which  he  hastened  to  a  fire 
in  the  village  where  they  lived,  mentions 
his '  long,  springing  run,  like  that  of  a  grey- 
hoond.'    Sir  William,  speaking  of  the  rush 
with  which  his  &ther  crossed  a  field  to 
rescue  his  boys  from  the  attack  of  some 
soldiers,  says  he  came  *  leaping  like  a  pan- 
tlier  rather  than  a  man.'    The  walk  of  the 
elder  Napier  is  nowhere  described.    The 
gait  of  the  younger  was  equally  character- 
istic witk  his  run.    An  old  soldier  of  his 
regimeut,  who  had  not  set  eyes  on  him  for 
two  and  twenty  years,  recognised  him  on  a 
turnpike  road,  at  a  distance  of  upwards  of 
hal^a-mile,  by  his  step  alone.    It  had,  says 
his  daughter,,  a  grace  and  a  dignity  com- 
hioed  that  I  never  saw  in  anv  one  else. 

There  was  a  large  school  at  Celbridge, 
kept  by  a  passionate  old  man  named  Bagnal, 
and  Charles  and  William  were  day-scholars. 
*The  master,'  says  their  sister,  Lady  Bun- 
^Q^) '  was  totally  unfitted  for  the  education 
of  such  boys  as  my  dear  brotlmrs,  and  Wil- 
liam learnt  noUiing  from  him.'  Adam  Smith 
insintained  that  a  day-school  combined  the 
Wfits  of  public  and  private  training ;  and 
that,  if  there  was  any  sacrifice  in  learning,  no 
acquireiQents  could  compensate  for  the  want 
of  domestic  inflaenoes.  It  is  probable  that 
^e  opinion  was  shared  by  Oolonel  Napier, 
who,  as  he  destined  his  sons  for  a  hardy  and 
perilous  calling,  had  certainly  not  allowed 
^U  parental  tenderness  to  get  the  better  of 
I  ^  judgment  He  doubtless  set  the  advan- 
ces of  the  high  principles,  the  warm  afieo- 
I^OQs,  the  enlarged  ideas  of  the  Celbridge 
borne  against  the  defective  instruction  of  the 
^Ibridge  school,  and  concluded  that  the  gain 
)|^ould  be  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  loss. 
^^  result  showed  that  he  was  right.  His 
^  at  a  period  when  lieentiousness  was 
JMctioned  by  society,  were  launched  in  boy* 
"ood  into  a  profession  which  was  doubly 
committed  to  dissipation^  and  neither  the 


temptations  to  pleasure  nor  llie  authority  of 
companions  could  persuade  these  impulsive, 
adfenturous  lads  to  indulge  in  criminal  ex- 
cesses. They  lefb  their  paternal  roof  with 
the  ardent  feelings  of  early  youth,  but  they 
also  took  with  them  the  formed  characters 
of  men.  By  the  mere  force  of  his  daily  ex- 
ample and  conversation,  Colonel  Napier  had 
impressed  his  elevated  nature  upon  their 
congenial  minds,  and  they  either  never  de- 
viated from  the  lofty  standard  to  which  he 
had  accustomed  them,  or  returned  speedily 
and  permanently  to  their  primitive  model. 
Where  there  was  such  a  fkther  to  teach,  and 
such  sons  to  learn,  a  little  schoolboy  know- 
ledge was  trash  in  the  balance. 

However  inattentive  William  Napier  may 
have  been  to  Mr.  Bagnal's  lessons,  his  book- 
education  was  not  neglected.  He  delighted 
in  reading,  and  devoured  all  the  miscella- 
neous literature  which  chance  threw  in  his 
way.  When  he  was  twenty  years  of  age, 
General  Kennedy  discovered  that  he  could 
repeat  the  whole  of  Pope's  *  Iliad '  and  ^  Odys- 
sey,' and,  unwearied  by  this  marvellous  feat 
of  voluntary  diligence,  he  had  committed 
several  other  poems  to  memory.  His  pas- 
sion for  Homer  accorded  with  his  predomi- 
nant tastes.  He  loved  heroes  and  battles, 
and  his  favourite  works  were  the  chivalrous 
romances,  and  the  Lives  of  Plutarch.  The 
kindred  elements  in  his  disposition  were  the 
source  of  the  fascination,  and  the  narratives 
in  turn  reacted  on  his  character,  and  nurtur- 
ed and  expanded  his  glowing  ideas.-  The 
imposing  individuality  which  separated  him 
from  the  common  type  of  modern  soldiers, 
was,  in  truth,  the  union  of  the  leading  traits 
of  the  ancient  commander  and  the  m^iieval 
knight.  He  had  the  personal  prowess,  the 
generous  enthusiasm,  the  exalted  homage  to 
women,  the  burning  desire  to  redress  wrongs, 
which  distinguished  the  last.  He  had  the 
reflective  intellect,  the  grand  conceptions, 
the  nervous  language,  and  the  strategical 
science,  which  distinguished  the  first  The 
principal  weapon  of  chivalry  had  still  a 
charm  for  his  imagination  when  he  was  bat- 
tling for  England  in  the  midst  of  the  appli- 
ances of  modern  warfare.  '  My  brother  Wil. 
liam,'  Charles  Napier  wrote  from  Spain,  in 
July,  1810,  *  took  a  violent  passion  for  Don 
Julian  Sanchez,  the  guerilla  chief;  but  has 
been  a  little  cooled  by  the  latter  having,  the 
day  before  yesterday,  put  to  death  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  Frenchmen,  to  sixty  of  whom 
he  had  at  first  given  quarter.  The  Don 
fights  with  lan€€8y  which  was  the  first  attrac- 
tion, I  believe.'  The  military  annals  of 
Greece  and  Rome  became  a  serious  and 
permanent  study.  Where  fiiU  information  |g 
had  descended  to  us  he  knew  their  campaigns'^ 
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fts  if  be  bad  scarfed  in  them,  aod  wbere  the 
fiicto  were  scanty,  his  professional  skill  fre* 
quentlj  enabled  him  to  fill  up  the  outline. 
His  writings  abound  with  oomparisons  be- 
tween the  battles  and  generals  of  his  own 
time  and  the  manoeuvres  and  leaders  of  an- 
cient days.  These  classioal  illustrations  were 
not  the  pedantic  embroidery  of  an  ambitious 
author  eager  to  display  his  lore.  They  were 
the  fiEimiliar  notions  of  a  mind  which  had 
dwelt  among  the  scenes  and  men  of  remote 
ages  till  they  had  ceased  to  wear  a  learned, 
recondite  air.  In  his  final  illness,  when  his 
medical  attendants  dedared  that  his  exhaust- 
ed state  would  not  permit  him  to  surrive 
the  effort  of  talking,  hk  thoughts  instinetively 
wandered  to  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  prohibition,  he  descanted  for 
hours  to  his  son-in-law  upon  the  mighty  do- 
ings  of  Alexander,  Hannibal^  and  Caesar. 

William  Napier  was  in  his  thirteenth 
year  when  events  occurred  which  he  himself 
tells  us  '  precociously  quickened  the  germ ' 
of  his  brother's  character,  and  which  indubit- 
ably produced  a  similar  efifect  upon  his  own. 
There  was  no  country  where  the  French 
revolution  was  more  calculated  to  create  a 
ferment  than  in  Ireland,  afi^cted  with  peren- 
nial poverty,  and  torn  to  pieoes  by  political 
and  religious  parties.  The  leading  conspir- 
ators, who  were  banded  together  to  over- 
throw the  Government,  consisted  of  repub- 
licans eager  to  shake  off  thei  English 
sovereignty,  and  Papists  impatient  to  sweep 
away  the  Protestant  Establishment.  The 
ignorant  and  suffering  masses  readily  re- 
sponded to  the  call  of  priests  and  demagogues, 
and,  after  numerous  preliminary  outrages, 
the  main  rising  took  place  in  the  summer  of 
1798.  The  partisans  of  Church  and  Sute, 
who  stood  arrayed  agidnst  them,  were  blind 
with  passion,  and  when,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  the  opposing  factions  came  faoe  to  fiiee, 
justice  and  mercy  were  flung  to  the  winds.. 
In  the  very  valuable  correspondence  of  the 
mild,  upright,  and  sensible  Lond  Gomwallis, 
who  was  intrusted  by  Mr.  Pitt  with  the  ar- 
duous task  of  restorrag  order,  we  have 
authentic  evidence  of  the  frightful  crimes 
which  were  committed  by  the  King's  soldiers 
in  defiance  of  the  King's  Viceroy.  The  yeo- 
manry were  '  ferocious,'  and  led  the  way  in 
a  headlong  system  of  ^rapine  and  murder.' 
The  Irish  miUtia,  who  were  described  by  Sir 
Ralph  Aberoromby  as  dangerous  to  every- 
body except  the  enemy,  and  who  are  said  by 
Lord  Cornwaliis  to  have  been  contemptible 
when  they  met  with  serious  resistance,  rival- 
led the  yeomanry  in  their  rage  for  spoliation 
and  cruelty.  They  perpetrated  *  every  kind 
of  atrocity,'  and  with  the  unprotected  ^  mm> 
der  was  their  fiivourito  pastime.'  TbeFenoi- 


bleawere  not  as  barbart>tti  as  thcdr  compan- 
ions  in  arms,  but  did  not  disdain  to  assist  in 
the  work  of  destnietion.  The  numbers 
alleged  to  be  killed  in  %ht  were  without 
example.  'I  am  much  afmid,'  wrote  Lord 
Cornwaliis  in  June,  1796,  'that  anynnan  m 
a  brown  coat  who  is  found  within  several 
miles  of  the  field  of  action  is  butdiered  with- 
out discriminatio&.'  ^  The  war  of  plunder 
and  maesaore'  continued  when  the  insur- 
gents were  dispersed,  and  resistance  was  at 
an  end.  The  civil  atlthoritiee,  instead  of 
checking  the  fbry  of  the  soldiers,  were  in- 
flamed by  the  inordinate  thirst  for  ven- 
geance. 'Our  loyal,  but,  in  my  opinion, 
indiscreet  magistrates,'  wrote  Ix>rd  Corn- 
waliis in  October,  1799, '  see  no  remedy  for 
our  evils  but  that  of  scouring  the  country 
and  hunting  down  rebels,  forgetfal  that  they 
are  creating  more  than  they  can  possibly 
destroy.'  In  higher  quarters  the  ailments 
of  tiie  Lord-Lieutenant  were  disregarded 
when  he  attempted  to  show  that  '  concilia- 
tion '  was  preferable  to  *  extirpation.'  Hie 
principal  persons  of  the  country,  the  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Pari  lament,  the  chi^ 
ofiicials,  vnth  the  exception  of  Lord  Castie- 
reagh,  then  Irt^  SecKtary,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor, Lord  Clare,  encouraged  the  fVenzy  for 
blood.  "Kie  oonversakioti  even  at  my  ta- 
ble,' said  Lord  Cornwaliis, '  where  you  will 
suppose  I  do  all  I  can  to  prevent  it,  always 
turns  on  hanging,  shooting,  burning,  te.,  and 
if  a  priest  has  been  pat  t(rdeath  the  great- 
est joy  is  expressed  oy  the  whole  company.' 
The  same  remorselees  rage  infin^ted  tiie  in- 
surgents,^ who  had  abundantiy  proved  their 
intention  to  be  executioners  if  tney  had  not 
been  victims.  But  they  had  quidclj  suc- 
cumbed, and,  wanting  power,  their  atrocities 
were  on  a  dtm'mished  scale,  while  the  con- 
quering troops  could  strike  down  innocent 
and  guilty  without  a  check  to  the  slaughter. 
The  policy  of  the  advisers  of  the  previous 
Lord-Lieutenants  was  to  crudi  the  uiaholics, 
and  this  predominant  idea  was  the  foundation 
of  their  desire  to  extwminate  the  rebels. 
The  humanity  and  reason  of  Lord  Cornwal- 
iis alike  repudiated  Uie  scheme,  wbich  he 
contended  would  drive  fourwfifbhs  of  the  oom- 
muntty  into  irreooncileable  revolt,  would 
exhaust  the  resources  of  Gsneat  Britain,  aad 
end  in  the  total  separation  of  England  and 
Ireland.  His  situation  in  the  midst  of  fraa- 
tic  passions  he  could  not  command  ^came 
up'  he  said,  ^to  his  idea  of  perfect  misery.' 
But  the  misery  bore  invaluable  ihiits.  His 
mingled  lenity  and  firmntes  concroUed  the 
tempest  he  could  not  avert,  and  prompted 
and  supported  by  the  wisdom  of  Pitt  ha 
saved  the  country. 
Celbiidge  was  in  the  county  of  Blildare ; 
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and  it  w^  tb««  that  the  rebellion,  *  tinder 
the  fostering  hand  or  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, had  taken  the  deepeet  root'  The 
general  rising  in  the  district  had  the  usual 
preludes  whidi  signalised  the  dlaafft3Cted  lo- 
calities. The  oonspurators  broke  into  houses 
to  seize  the  arms  and  ammunition.  Liyes 
were  lost  in  the  frays ;  and  when  partioular 
grounds  of  animosity  existed,  the  insutgents 
had  recourse  to  assassination.  One  Thomas 
CooJey,  who  had  been  detected  io  the  crime, 
SHid  pardoned  on  condition  of  inf<»rmiDg 
against  his  fellow  rebels,  soon  met  with  the 
&e  he  had  helped  to  inflict.  His  mother, 
eighty  years  of  age,  was  wantonly  sacrificed 
with  her  son ;  and  the  sight  of  her  grey  hairs 
dabbled  in  blood  long  luiunted  the  memory 
of  Charles  Napier,  and  taught  him  the  horror 
of  civil  war.  Bat  veiy  difierent  was  the 
sentiment  in  the  Cel bridge  school,  where  the 
▼ast  majority  of  the  pupils  were  Catholics, 
wb^  they  heard  of  the  retribution  which 
had  overtaken  the  traitor  to  the  rebel  cause. 
The  master's  nephew  burst  into  the  room, 
and  frantically  exclaimed,  *  Cooley's  murder- 
ed, boys !  Cooley's  killed !  Hurrah  !  hur- 
rah ! '  The  boys  answered  with  exulting 
shouts,  and  danced  on  the  tables  for  joy. 
These  were  the  feelings  which  ushered  in 
ihe  conflict  on  the  popular  side^  In  the 
'  opposite  ranks  the  local  soldiery  lost  their 
self-command  at  the  finrt  symptoms  of  the 
ooming  conflict.  Bo  ving  about  the  country, 
ihey  shot  inofieosive  labourers  in  the  fields 
laipon  the  bare  suspicion  of  disaffection,  and 
the  wretched  creatures  were  frequently 
brought  dead  or  dying  into  Celbridge. 

In  the  clash  of  infuriated  enemies  the 
position  of  Colond  Napier  was  extremely 
painful.  '  His  principles,'  says  Sir  William, 
*  were  imtnovably  monarchical ;  and  he  held 
democraey  to  be  an  ever-seething  cauldron 
m  which  the  scum  ocmtinually  rose  to  the 
snr&ee.'  He  was  not  only  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  kiogly  rule  —  he  was  a  Tory,  in 
addition,  of  the  enlightened  school  of  Pitt 
and  Lord  Cornwallis;  but,  like  them,  he 
abhorred  the  fanatic  virulence  and  vindictive 
tyranny  of  the  dominantparty.  His  deluded 
nephew  Lord  £dward  Fitzgerald,  who  had 
persuaded  himself  that  the  bloody  road  of 
rebellion  was  the  short  cut  to  universid 
philanthropy,  perceiving  that  he  and  his 
nncle  had  a  common  end,  imagined  that 
they  would  equally  agree  on  the  means. 
He  expected  that  Colonel  Napier  would 
accept  the  command  of  the  rebels,  and  was 
astonbhed  to  learn  that  he  detested  all 
republican  schemes.  There  was  no  third 
p«rty,  and  hardly  a  solitary  individual,  as 
Lord  Cornwall  is  quickly  found,  who  would 
consult  the  welfare  &(  the  kingdom  in  pre* 


ferenoe  to  the  gratification  of  envy,  malice, 
and  hatred.  The  Union  was  the  measure 
which  Pitt  devised  fi>r  amending  the  evil. 
He  saw  that  it  was  essential  to  take  from 
Irishmen  the  exclusiye  power  of  legislating 
for  Irishmen,  that  the  Dublin  government 
must  be  under  the  influence  of  an  Imperial 
Parliament,  ahd  that  English  moderation 
must  arbitrate  between  tbB  implacable  fac- 
tions. Then  the  Lord-Lieutenant  discovered 
that  there  was  something  more  poteirt  than 
political  and  religious  rancour.  Writing  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  December,  1798,  he  said,  'It 
will  not  surprise  you  that  every  man  in  this 
most  corrupt  country  should  consider  the 
question  in  no  other  point  of  vietr  tiian  as  it 
may  be  likely  to  promote  his  own  private 
objects  of  ambition  or  avarice.'  Colonel 
Ni^ier,  high-minded,  merciful,  and  patriotic^ 
could  not  league  for  an  hour  with  politicians 
whose  conduct  was  und^  tlie  sole  dominion 
of  rabid  passion  or  sordid  interest.  He  was 
reduced  in  oivil  life  to  complete  inaction. 
He  would  not  be  a  magistrate  when  in  every 
case  involving  persona  of  diflerent  creeds 
the  merits  of  the  cause  had  no  eflect  on  the 
decision.  He  would  not  be  a  member  of 
Parliament  when  there  was  no  middle  plade 
between  turbulence  and  oppression.  H^ 
was  called  impracticable  because  he  was 
conscientious ;  but  though  his  wisdom  and 
integrity  kept  him  from  rising  in  the  world, 
he  must  always  have  felt,  and  often  ex- 
pressed, the  sentiment  of  Arbuthnot  — '  I 
have  not  seen  anything  as  yet  to  make  me 
recant  a  certain  inconvenient  opinion  I  have, 
that  one  cannot  pay  too  dear  for  peace  of 
mind.' 

Lamenting  and  abominating  the  motives 
and  practices  of  bc^  parties  m  the  stri^ 
Colonel  Napier  ceased  to  be  a  passive  spec- 
tator the  instant  the  sword  was  drawn.  He 
knew  that  the  cruelties  and  ravages  of  the 
soldiers  were  trivial  in  comparison  with  the 
devastation  which  would  be  committed  by  a 
victorious  mob.  He  knew  that  the  intem- 
perate tfoops  had  an  organisation  whi<A 
would  shortly  reduce  them  to  order,  whUe 
the  insurgents  would  involve  the  whole 
social  fikbric  in  ruin  and  anarchy.  He  knew 
that  the  ameliorations  he  desired  could  not 
be  the  work  of  fimatical  destroyers,  and  that 
the  innumerable  woes  they  inflicted  upon 
Ireland  would  be  sufiering  in  vain.  He 
'Could  no  longer  stand  aloof.  He  immedi* 
ately  set  to  work  to  subdue  the  rebellion  in 
his  neighbourhood;  and  his  military  soienos 
enabled  him  to  secure  large  results  with  in* 
significant  means.  He  fortified  his  house, 
armed  his  five  sons,  and,  with  a  dozen  othet 
perscms  who  gathered  beneath  his  roof  for 
proteotion>  SMiintained  his  simple  domsstio 
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life  in  thfl  midst  of  a  country  wbich  swarmed 
with  the  enemy.  Hie  insurgents  of  a  con-^ 
siderable  camp,  a  few  miles  distant,  often 
menaced  his  little  garrison;  but  the  skil- 
ful dispositions  contrived  for  their  recep- 
tion always  determined  them  to  retire  with- 
out attempting  an  attack.  Eighty  undisci- 
plined butwell-conduoted  militia-men,  whose 
officers  would  not  permit  a  wrong  to  be 
inflicted,  held  the  small  town  of  Ce) bridge, 
which  was  disaffected  to  such  an  extent  that 
twice  the  authorities  had  ordered  it  to  be 
burnt,  and  both  times  it  was  saved  by  the 
interposition  of  Napier.  He  had  a  better 
method  of  retaining  it  for  the  Government 
than  by  levelling  it  to  the  ground.  He 
constructed  field-works  for  the  handful  of 
troops,  and  eight  thousand  rebels  would 
never  advance  nearer  to  the  masterly 
defences  than  to  fire  at  an  outpost  Hither- 
to he  had  onlv  kept  the  enemy  at  bay.  At 
Castletown,  dose  by,  there  was  a  company 
of  the  Derry  militia,  and  a  number  of  vol- 
unteers who  had  been  called  forth  by  the 
danger.  Without  any  regular  command, 
his  knowledge  of  war  procured  him  the 
direction  of  the  heterc^eneous  force ;  and 
by  night  and  by  day  he  made  repeated  ex- 
cursions, and  swept  clear  the  country.  His 
eldest  son,  Charles,  always  marched  by  his 
side;  and  this  circumstance  preserved 
Colonel  Napier's  life.  When  the  insurrec- 
tion was  over,  predatory  bands,  whose  sav- 
age propensities  had  been  developed  in 
the  contest,  continued  to  lurk  in  Kildare. 
They  for  the  most  part  were  house-burn- 
ers, thieves,  and  murderers — ^mere  ruffians, 
whose  atrocities  were  not  redeemed  by  so 
much  as  the  pretext  of  patriotism.  An  out- 
law, who  is  said  by  S!r  William  to  have 
been  a  rebel  and  not  a  villain — a  robber  for 
subsistence,  and  not  from  inclination — ^pur- 
sued  his  avocation  in  the  vicinity  of  Cel- 
bridge.  Colonel  Napier  frequentlj  patrolled 
the  district  in  search  of  him  ;  and  when  at 
last  he  surrendered,  on  an  ofler  of  exile,  he 
confessed  that  he  had  more  than  once  aimed 
at  his  pursuer  from  his  lair,  and,  with  the 
compassion  for  innocent,  helpless  childhood 
whicn  often  dwells  in  the  fiercest  breasts,  he 
forbore  to  fire  out  of  pity  for'the  boy. 

*'  Educated  amidst  such  scenes  and  such 
people,  Charles  Napier's  mind,'  says  his 
brother,  '  had  been  early  and  sternly  awak- 
ened to  questions  of  war  and  eovemment, 
not  by  books,  but  realities.'  William 
modesUy  suppressed  his  personal  share  in 
the  events ;  but  be,  too,,  was  armed,  and 
shared  the  risks  and  excitement.  He  stated, 
In  18d4,  that  '  he  was  continually  among 
the  troops,  listening  with  boyish  eagerness 
to  their  conversations;  and  wail  remembea^ 


ed  with  horror  to  that  day  the  tales  of  lust, 
and  blood,  and  pillage,  the  records  of  their 
own  actions  against  the  miserable  peasantry, 
which  they  used  to  relate.'  With  lads  of 
fine  intelligence  there  ensues  an  extraordi- 
nary precocity  from  the  stimulus  supplied 
to  the  intellect  by  hourly  danger  and  mili- 
tary stratagem.  They  acquire,  in  a  degree^ 
the  vigUance,  the  self-control,  the  fore- 
thought, and  the  ready  resources  of  their 
eldbrs ;  and  when  the  youths  were  started 
in  their  career,  it  was  paJpable  how  much  of 
premature  power  they  owed  to  their  cam- 
paigning experience  under  the  auspices  of 
their  father's  generalship.  The  contagious 
spirit  of  Colonel  Napier  infected  even  his 
female  domestics,  and  converted  them  into 
brave,  intelligent  soldiers.  The  nurse, 
Susan  Frost,  a  native  of  Suffolk,  was  left  at 
Celbridge,  before  the  outbreak,  with  some 
of  the  younger  children  during  a  visit  of  her 
master  and  mistress  to  England.  Several 
hundred  rebels  attacked  the  house  for  the 
purpose  of  seizing  the  arms,  and  tiireatened 
death  to  the  inmates  if  the  weapons  were 
withheld.  The  windows  were  shattered 
with  bullets,  the  massive  hall  door,  was 
yielding  to  the  battering  strokes  of  a  beam, 
and  an  aged  servant,  l^uchlin  Moore,  the 
only  man  in  the  house,  advised  that  they 
should  save  their  lives  by  surrendering  the 
arms.  ^No!  never  I'  cried  Susan;  Het 
them  take  what  they  can  get:  I  will  not 
give!'  Destruction  seemed  the  certAin 
consequence  of  resistance,  when  suddenly 
the  rebels  dropped  the  beam,  and  fled.  At 
the  first  onset  Susan  had  despatched  a  maid- 
servant, by  a  back  path,  to  a  squire's 
residence  a  mile  off)  and  the  bailifl^  who 
was  a  retired  seijeant,  had  fallen,  with  a 
dozen  followers,  upon  the  flank  of  the  be- 
siegers at  the  critical  moment,  and  soared 
them  into  a  precipitate  retreat  The  inci- 
dent is  related  by  Sir  William  Napier  to  do 
honour  to  the  heroism  of  Susan  Frost. 
The  tribute  is  well  deserved;  bat  the 
prompt  judgment,  the  cool  defiance  of 
danger,  and  the  undaunted  resolution  not  to 
yield,  were  evidently  caught  from  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  the  fiimily.* 

hi  his  fifteenth  year  William  Napier 
obtained  a  commission  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Artillery.    He  was  soon  transferred  to  the 


*  A  blank  which  has  long  been  obserred  to  exist 
in  the  history  of  this  nnhappj  rebellion  has  now  been 
suppUed  bj  the  publloation  ^f  the  rery  Interesting 
memoirs  of  MUes  Byme  (8  vols.  Sro,  Paris  and  New 
York,  1868)— a  man  of  a  gallant  spirit  who  in  esrij 
youth  joined  the  insuigents.  and  afterwards  served 
with  distinction  >in  that  luckless  Irish  Legion  which 
was  so  unhandsomely  treated  by  the  War  Depart* 
meat  of  the  Franoh  Smpire.  ^ 
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dtod  regiment,  and  remained  there  till 
March,  1802,  "when  the  peace  of  Amiens 
was  oonoluded,  and  he  was  one  among  the 
many  who  were  put  on  half-pay.  The  last 
few  months  of  his  serrice  had  not  been  well 
spent.  Neither  in  youth  nor  in  manhood 
did  he  yield  to  sensual  indulgence.  '  I  must 
quote  him,'  says  General  Kennedy,  *  as 
about  the  purest  cliaracter  I  have  erer 
known.'  But  he  had  been  enticed  for  a 
short  period,  by  his  passion  for  billiards,  to 
neglect  his  professional  pursuits.  What- 
erer  he  undertook  he  did  vehemently,  and 
bis  devotion  to  the  game,  and  his  resolution 
to  abandon  it,  were  both  so  complete,  that 
thirty  years  later  he  was  requested  by  his 
brother  George  to  warn  that  brother's  son 
against  idleness  and  billiards,  because  of  the 
weight  which  must  attach  to  his  words  when 
he  himself  was  an  example  that  no  habit  of 
Uie  kind  was  too  strong  to  be  subdued.  He 
had,  of  bis  own  accord,  delivered  a  more 
notable  warning  at  the  era  of  his  conquest 
over  the  seductions  of  play.  His  friend 
Captain  Macleod  was  a  pupil  in  the  Military 
(>ollege(  at  High  Wycombe.  The  instruc- 
tion was  pretentious  and  absurd.  An  officer 
firesh  from  the  college,  who  was  told  by  Sir 
John  Moore  to  move  a  brigade,  replied  that 
he  had  not  bee|i  taught  to  direct  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand  men.  The  preposter- 
ous system  half  destroyed  the  inducement 
to  diligence,  and  it  was  natural  that  the 
sharpest  pupils,  disgusted  with  their  studies, 
should  be  drawn  in  to  join  the  betting  and 
racing  clique  which  infested  the'  feshool  at 
the  time.  Foremost  among  the  promising 
persons  who  had  been  temporarily  led  astray 
was  the  Captain  Macleod  to  whom  William 
Napier  wrote  this  remarkable  letter  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  years  and  a  half: — 

*  Castletown,  July,  1808. 
*My  dear  Chables, — I  am.  very  sorry  to  hear 
that  you  have  got  into  a  kind  of  company  from 
which  I  have  so  lately  escaped, — that  is  to  say, 
jockeys,  gamesters,  and  idlers, — ^and  that  you 
have  your  own  set  apart  from  the  other  officers 
of  the  academy,  and  that  you  have  got  a  super- 
cilious haughty  manner  to  all  the  others.  Now, 
consider  the  consequences  of  it  The  academy 
is  the  Duke  of  Toik^s  hobby-horse,  and  should 
General  Jarry  write  to  him  that  you  did  not 
learn  anything^  your  promotion  is  ruined  for 
ever.  And  for  what  ?  To  be  laughed  at,  not 
only  by  the  sensible  men  of  the  army,  but  even 
by  the  very  people  whom  you  keep  company 
with.  You  will  not,  I  am  sure,  be  displeased  at 
what  I  say  to  you,  as  it  only  comes  from  my 
friendship,  and  from  the  knowledge  which, I 
have  obtained  by  experience  of  the  unhappiness 
which  it  may  hereafter  occasion  you.  That  you 
will  profit  by  it  is  the  wish  of  your 

'  Sincere  and  affectionate  friend, 

'W.  Napibb.' 


He  was  but  a  boy  when,  having  broken 
away  for  ever  from  the  exciting  amusements 
which  enthralled  him  for  the  hour,  to  bend 
the  whole  of  his  powers  to  the  duties  of  his 
calling,  he  addressed  to  an  officer,  who  was 
his  senior  in  rank  and  years,  this  thoughtful, 
plain-spoken,  soldierly  remonstrance,  which 
reads  more  like  the  production  of  a  colonel 
of  a  regiment  than  of  a  lad  of  seventeen. 
Such  precocious  force  of  character  is  far 
more  rare  and  infinitely  more  valuable  than 
precocious  quickness  of  mind.  His  admoni- 
tions were  not  lost.  The  friend  on  whom 
they  were  urged  appears  subsequently  upon 
the  scene,  the  admiration  and  delight  of  ail 
who  served  with  him;  conspicuous  for 
bravery,  fortitude,  and  skill ;  concluding  an 
heroic  life  by  an  heroic  death ;  and  drawing 
from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  never  lavish 
of  panegyric,  the  declaration,  in  the  despatch 
on  the  storminff  of  Badajoz,  that  ^  in  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Macleod,  of  the  43rd  regi- 
ment, who  was  killed  in  the  breach,  his 
Majesty  had  sustained  the  loss  of  an  officer 
who  was  an  ornament  to  his  profession,  and 
who  was  capable  of  rendering  the  most  im- 
portant services  to  his  country.' 

Towards  the  close  of  1803  William 
Napier's  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  pro- 
cured him  a  oornetcy  in  the  Blues.  Shortlyi 
afterwards,  when  these  household  troops 
were  a  topic  of  conversation,  General  Moore 
remarked,  in  the  hearing  of  Captain  Camp- 
bell, *  There  is  a  young  man  in  them  whom 
I  am  very  anxious  to  get  into  the  52nd,  and 
he  is  so,  too,  for,  as  he  wants  to  be  made  an 
officer  of,  fie  of  course  does  not  wish  to  stay 
in  the  Blues.'  The  young  man  was  William 
Napier.  An  exchange  was  effected  in  De- 
cember, and  in  the  autumn  of  1804  his 
merits  obtained  him  a  company  in  the  43rd. 
His  removal  from  the  Blues  to  the  brigade 
of  the  future  hero  of  Corunna  was  an  event 
which  gave  a  colour  to  his  life.  ^  My  father,' 
said  Sir  Charles  Napier,  in  speaking  of 
Moore,  ^  alone  rivalled  that  great  man,'  and 
the  two  were  constantly  coupled  in  his 
memory.  'When  I  think  of  Moore  and  of 
our  father,'  he  wrote  in  the  zenith  of  his 
Indian  fame,  'and  that  lam  so  inferior  to  both, 
the  workings  of  fate  do  indeed  seem  dark 
and  inscrutable.'  William  regarded  his 
chief  with  equal  veneration,  *  His,'  he  says, 
'  was  the  fire  that  warmed  the  coldest 
nature,  and  urged  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  him  onwards  in  the  path  of  glory, 
along  which  he  strode  so  mightily  himself. 
No  man  with  a  spark  of  enthusiasm  could 
resist  the  influence  of  his  great  aspirings, 
his  fine  presence,  his  ardent  penetrating 
genius.'  Every  syllable  of  the  concluding 
sentence  was  just  as  applicable  to  him  who 
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wrote  it  as  to  him  of  whom  it  was  written. 
They  were  kindred  spirits,  and  the  sympa- 
thetic character  of  William  Napier  must 
have  been  rapidly  developed  by  the  example 
and  encouragement  of  a  commander  who 
was  worthy  to  carry  on  the  early  lessons  of 
Celbridge. 

The  training  enforced  by  Moore  was  con- 
trived to  produce  a  perfect  soldier.  He  did 
not  teach  striplings  to  move  a  hundred 
thousand  men  on  paper.  He  put  them  in 
the  ranks,  and  made  them  practise  the  duties 
of  privates.  Hiey  acquired  an  inward,  and 
not  a  mere  outward  .knowledge  of  the  func- 
tions they  were  to  superintend,  and  had  that 
mastery  over  details  which  the  actual  per- 
formance of  them  can  alone  confer. »  They 
were  thus  led  upwards  to  the  superior 
departments  of  their  intricate  profession, 
and  at  every  stage  of  their  progress  the 
ingenuity  of  their  General  discovered  means 
of  surpassing  the  routine  methods.  '  He 
devised,'  says  Sir  William,  *such  improve- 
ments in  drill,  discipline,  dress,  arms, 
formations,  and  movements  as  would  have 
placed  him  for  military  reforms  beside 
the  Athenian  Iphicrates,  if  he  had  not  the 
greater  gjory  of  dying  like  the  Spartan 
jBrasidas.'  The  minute  attention  to  the 
mechanism  of  parade  was  not  dissociated 
from  the  exercise  of  the  higher  faculties. 
The  energies  of  the  entire  man,  physical, 
mental,  and  moral,  were  brought  into  play, 
and  all  were  applied  in  furtherance  of  a  call 
ing  which  affords  scope  for  the  employment 
of  every  gift.  Three  infantry  regiments, 
the  Bifles,  the  43rd,  and  the  52nd,  were  the 
materials  which  Moore  fashioned  to  his  plan, 
and  Sir  William  Napier  recorded  with  pride 
that  they  had  sent  forth  a  larger  number  of 
distinguished  officers  than  any  three  regi- 
ments in  the  world.  The  men  vied  in  ex- 
cellence with  their  leaders.  They  consti- 
tuted Wellington's  celebrated  li^ht  division, 
and  before  they  had  seen  a  battle  were, 
according  to  Major  Hopkins,  looked  up  to 
by  troops  who  had  already  been  in  fight,  as 
the  veterans  of  the  army.  *The  ^eatest 
secret  of  war  is  discipline,'  says  Sir  William 
Napier,  and  it  was  to  discipline  that  the 
light  division  owed  its  supremacy.  They 
were  never  negligent,  never  perplexed,  never 
dismayed.  Once,  on  their  way  to  the  lines 
of  Torres  Vedras,  they  started  up  from 
their  sleep  in  the  night,  without  an  enemy 
being  near,  on  an  alarm  being  given,  and 
dispersed  in  every  direction.  A  voice  called 
out  that  the  pursuing  cavalry  was  among 
them,  and  immediately  the  whole  of  the 
scattered  soldiers  ran  together  to  repel  the 
attack.  They  are  stated  to  have  been  not 
less  orderly  on  the  breach  than  in  the  line, 


and  though  they  were  always  at  the  oat* 
posts,  in  the  most  hazardous  situations,  the 
only  baggage  they  lost  throughout  the  Pe- 
ninsular campaigns  was  on  tbd  iretreat  from 
Salamanca,  when  some  horsemen  got  up  to 
their  rear  in  a  wood,  and  captured  two 
mules.  *  Six  years  of  warfiEure,'  says  Sir 
William,  in  his  History,  ^  could  not  detect 
a  flaw  in  their  system,  nor  w^«  they  ever 
overmatched  in  courage  or  skill.'  'Those 
three  regiments,'  he  wrote,  in  1889,  to 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  *were  avowedly 
the  best  that  England  ever  had  under  arms. 
This  is  no  idle  boast  War  was  better 
known,  the  art  more  advanced,  under 
Napoleon  than  in  any  age  of  the  world 
before;  and  the  French  veterans — those 
victors  of  a  thousand  battles — ^never  could 
stand  an  instant  before  my  gallant  men.' 

When  William  Napier  joined  the  43rd, 
the  work  was  still  to  be  done.  The  r^- 
ment  was  demoralised,  and  his  company 
was  the  worst  of  the  whole.  Among  tiia 
people  about  him  there  were  hardly  three 
who  had  the  manners  of  gentlemen.  Mn 
the  others,'  he  said,  *  1  see  a  set  of  mean 
shopboys,  who  are  cunning  fools,  always 
busy,  never  doing  anything  of  use,  always 
on  the  watch  to  find  out  something  in  their 
brother  officers  that  they  may  report  and 
get  them  into  scrapes,  and  thus  show  off 
their  zeal, — narrowminded  people,  who  do 
not  consider  that  true  greatness  is  to  be 
marked  from  their  own  good  conduct,  not 
from  comparison  with  the  bad  of  their 
neighbours.'  They  had  been  placed  under 
General  Moore  that  he  might  reduce  them 
to  order,  on  which  account  they  both  hated 
and  feared  him,  were  fawning  in  his  pres- 
ence, and  abusive  behind  bis  back.  The 
jealous  and  scornful  eyes  with  which  they 
viewed  the  deputies  ^yhp  were  to  enforce 
his  rule  may  be  easily  conceived.  The 
contest  was  brief.  In  three  short  months 
regularity  and  emulation  had  got  the  do- 
minion over  insubordination  and  negligence, 
and  Napier,  who  had  not  oomplet^  hia 
nineteenth  year,  was  excelled  by  only  a 
single  captam  in  the  regiment,  his  friend 
Thomas  Llo^^d.  There  are  not  many  situa- 
tions in  which  ^n  earnest,  continuous  devo- 
tion to  duty  will  fail  of  ultimate  success. 
William  Napier  had  other  aids.  Nature 
had  been  bountiful  to  him,  and  he  brought 
endowments  to  his  task  which  were  power- 
ful seconds  to  hfs  will.  His  imposing  ap- 
pearance helped  l^is  authority.  *I{is  fine, 
noble  figure,  beautifiil  features,  and  intelli- 
gent countenance,  gave  me,'  says  Meyor 
Hopkins,  who  was  an  ensign  under  \si\xxk^ 
^  the  idea  of  one  fiir  superior  to  any  person 
I  had  ev^  seen  or  imagined.'    His  athletio 
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firam^  enabled  Jum  to  «xoel  in  £mi|8  of 
activity.    '  He  oompeted,'  says  Major  Hop- 
kiB«,  '  with  the  soldiers  in  all  their  sporta 
—  leaping,  running,  swimming  -^  delighted 
when    victor.'     His    uncommon    abilities 
shone  forth  in  his  con^versation,  and  he  sur- 
prised his  companions  by  the  range  of  his 
Knowledge  and  the  extent  of  his  memory. 
He  would  sometimes  devour  the  contents  of 
a  Dewspapar,  and  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour 
would  repeat  long  passages  verbatim^  and 
tell   the  substance  of  the  rest.     He  had 
begun  to  store    his    mind  with  military 
science,  and  studied,  in  conjunction  with 
Lloyd,  the  campaigpy  of  Napoleon  by  the 
best  maps  and  pliuis.    The  charm  of  his 
aooomplishments  was  eiTihanced  by  his  gene- 
rosity and  tenderness,  by  his  poiished  and 
genial  manners,  by  his  love  of  merriment 
and  jest.     His  animal  spirits,  indeed,  pre- 
ponderated to  such  an  extent,  that  they  are 
8fdd  by  General  Kennedy  to  have  misled 
superficial  observers,  whp  supposed  them  to 
be  incompatible  with  solid  telents.     When 
to  these  qualities  were  added  the  nicest 
integrity,  the  strictest  propriety  of  conduct, 
tbe  rigid  discbarge  of  his  duties,  and  the 
ardent  love  of  his  profession,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  the  better  class  of  subalterns 
should  long  resist  his  sway.    Some  of  them 
in  after  years  paid  the  highest  tributes  to 
their  Captain.    *  It  was  you,'  sajd  Colonel 
Considine,  'who  oon^med  me  in  vhat  I 
deem  my  best  and  most  chivalric  feelings — 
who  made  me  a  soldier;'  and  he  boasted 
that  Napier's  principles  and  lessons  had 
tiirough  life  been  his  rule,  as  his  example 
had  been  his  model.    Yet  a  merit  remains 
to  be  told  which  perhaps  exceeded  the  rest 
— a  merit  which  he  shared  with  hie  brothers, 
and  which  they  imbibed  from  their  Either. 
'Give  him,'  wrote  Sir  George  of  his  son  to 
Sir  William,  *  what  I  know  is  your  opiniop 
as  well  as  my  own  respecting  kindness  of 
manner  and  of  speaking  to  the  soldiers,  and 
not  supposing  they  have  not  the  same  feel- 
ings as  officers  because  they  are  privates.' 
Of  all  the  emphatic    traits    in  William 
Napier's  character  there  was  none  more 
prereminent  than  his  faith  in  the  capabilities, 
his  admiration  of  the  deeds,  and  his  sym- 
pathy for  the  hardships  of  the  comn^on 
soldier.     He  has  mentioned  i^ith  approba- 
.tion  the  derisive  criticism  of  Hannibal  on 
the  elder  Scipio  for  his  presumption,  when 
unknown  to.  his  own  men,  in  opposing  a 
general  who  could  call  each  man  under  nis 
command  by  his  nan>e.    Much  more  would 
the  hearts  of  soldiers  be  won,  and  their 
enthusiasm  roused,  by  an  officer  who  dis- 
played to  them  a  daily  regard,  the  unafiected 
result  of  hia  love  and  ^teem, — who  habitu- 


ally studied  A^  wel&re,  stimulated  their 
self  respect,  and  cherished  their  renown.  In 
the  fullest  measure  which  his  subordinate 
station  allowed,  he  had  his  share  in  forming 
the  famous  43rd,  of  which  he  himself  was 
the  most  celebrated  member;  and  he  de- 
lighted to  recount  their  glorious  actions  and 
acknowledged  ascendency.  Hie  culminate 
ing  te^imony  to  their  disciplined  valouv 
proceeded  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  was  rested  to  Sir  William  Napier  by 
Lord  FitzRoy  Somerset  During  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  when  a  particular  point  of  the 
line  was  hard  pressed,  the  Duke  called  out 
sharply  to  Lord  FitzRoy,  '  Send  the  48d 
there.'  Lord  FitzBoy  informed  him  that 
they  were  not  in  the  army ;  and  once  and 
again,  nevertiieleis,  at  critieal  moments,  his 
mind  intent  on  tiie  danger  alone,  and  obliv-^ 
ious  of  the  answer  he  had  received,  the  Duke 
exclaimed  sharply,  *  Send  the  43rd  there.' 

At  the  moment  when  William  Napier 
was  sent  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of 
his  new  situation,  he  was  deprived  of  )m 
principal  counsellor  and  support.  ^  I  can- 
not,' he  wrote  to  his  mother  from  Folke- 
stone, October  9,  1804,  'say  to  you  any- 
thing  more  about  my  father  than  you  know 
already,  for  I  feel  many  things  Uiat  I  cannot 
express.  I  can  only  offer  up  my  prayers 
to  heiayen,  and  put  my  trust  in  that  Being 
he  has  so  oflen  told  noe  never  deceives!' 
Four  days  afterwards,  on  October  18,  Col- 
onel Napier  expired.  Forty-two  years  later 
Charles  Napier  called  it  '  the  terrible  ISth 
of  October,  when  we  lost  one  of  God's  no- 
blest works, — strong  and  beautiful  in  body, 
powerful  in  mind?  'If,'  he  continued* 
'  goodness,  virtue,  and  tenderness  ever  were 
possessed  by  mortal  man,  our  dear  father 
nad  them  all.'  It  is  no  paradox  to  assert 
that  liie  more  they  missed  him  the  less  his 
presence  was  required  among  them,  for  the 
endurmg  regret  had  its  source  in  their  intense 
appreciation  of  bis  merits,  and  was  a  sure 
indication  that  he  had  not  died  before  bit 
mantle  had  fallen  upon  his  sons. 

In  Novemb^,  1804,  there  occurred  a  pass- 
ing incident,  which  had  no  effect  upon  Wil- 
liam Napier's  subsequent  career,  but  which 
he  must  always  have  numbered  among  the 
memorable  events  of  his  life.  Through  a 
brother  officer,  Charles  Stanhope,  the  nephew 
of  William  Pitt,  he  was  asked  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  illustrious  minister  at  Putney.  The 
contrast  between  the  cold  and  haughty  bear- 
ing of  Pitt  in  public,  and  his  playml,  unpre- 
tending sociability  in  private,  has  already 
been  revealed  to  the  world;  but  nowhere  is 
there  disclosed  such  a  delicious  picture  of 
boyish  mirth  as  Napier  witnessed  only  a 
opuple  of  years  before  the  atatesmem's  death, 
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and  nowhere  has  bis  twofold  aspect  been 
exhibited  in  such  striking  juxtaposition. 

'Arriying  rather  late,  the  great  man  was  at 
dinner  when  I  entered  the  room ;  he  immedi- 
ateljr  rose,  and,  giving  me  both  hands,  welcomed 
me  with  such  a  gentle  good  nature,  that  I  in- 
stantly felt — ^not  at  ease,  for  I  was  not  at  that 
time  much  troubled  with  what  is  called  mou- 
vaue  honts,  but — that  I  had  a.  friend  before  me 
with  whom  I  might  instantly  become  familiar  to 
any  extent  within  the  bounds  of  good  breeding. 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope  also  treat^  me  with  the 
most  winning  kindness.  All  this  produced  a 
strange  sensation ;  for  I  came  determined  to 
hold  fast  by  my  patriotism,  though  in  presence 
of  a  wicked  minister,  however  polite  or  conde- 
scending he  might  be  found.  Brought  up 
amidst  Whigs,  and  used  to  hear  Mr.  Pitt  abused 
with  all  the  virulence  of  Whjgs,  I  looked  upon 
him  as  an  enemy  of  all  good  government;  and 
my  father,  though  not  a  Whig,  had  always  con- 
demned his  war  with  France  as  an  iniquitous 
and  pernicious  measure.  Thus  primea  with 
fierce  recollections  and  patriotic  resolves,  I  en- 
deavoured to  sustain  my  mind's  hatred  against 
the  Minister,  but  in  vain.  All  feelings  sui2c,  ex- 
cept those  of  surprise  and  gratification,  at  find- 
ing such  a  gentle,  good-natured,  agreeable,  and 
entertaining  companion.  He  used  to  come 
home  to  dinner  rather  exhausted,  and  seemed 
to  require  wine,  port,  of  which  he  generally 
drank  a  bottle,  or  nearly  so,  in  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  glasses ;  but  when  he  recovered  his 
strength  from  this  stimulant,  he  ceased  to  drink. 
His  conversation  with  us  was  always  gay,  good- 
natured,  and  humorous,  telling  all  sorts  of 
amusing  stories.  He  liked  practical  fim,  and 
used  to  riot  in  it  with  Lady  Hester,  Charles  and 
James  Stanhope,  and  myself;  and  one  instance 
is  worth  noticing.  We  were  resolved  to  black- 
en his  face  with  burnt  cork,  which  he  most 
strenuously  resisted ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
firay  a  servant  announced  that  Lords  Gastle- 
reagh  and  Liverpool  desired  to  see  him  on  busi- 
ness. ''  Let  them  wait  in  the  other  room,'*  was 
the  answer ;  and  the  great  minister  in^ntly 
turned  to  the  battle,  catching  up  a  cushion  and 
belabouring  us  with  it  in  glorious  fun.  We 
were,  however,  too  many  and  strong  for  him, 
and,  after  at  least  a  ten  minutes*  fight,  got  him 
down,  and  were  actually  daubing  his  face, 
when,  with  a  look  of  pretended  confidence  in 
his  prowess,  he  said,  "Stop,  this  will  do;  I 
could  easily  beat  you  all,  but  we  must  not  keep 
those  grandees  waiting  any  longer."  Jlis  de- 
feat was,  however,  palpable,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  get  a  towel  and  basin  of  water  to 
wash  him  clean  before  he  could  receive  the 
grandees.  Being  thus  put  in  order,  the  basin 
was  hid  behind  the  sofo,  and  the  two  Lords 
were  ushered  in.  Then  a  new  phase  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  manner  appeared,  to  my  great  surprise 
and  admiration.  Lord  Liverpool's  look  and 
manner  are  well  known — melancholy,  bending, 
nervous.  Lord  Castlereagh  I  had  known  from 
my  childhood,  had  often  been  engaged  with 
him  in  athletic  sports,  pitching  the  stone  or  bar, 
and  looked  upon  him  as — what  indeed  he  was — 
a  model  of  quiet  grace  and  strength  combined. 


What  was  my  surprise  to  see  both  him  and 
Lord  Liverpool  bending  like  spaniels  on  ap- 
proaching the  man  we  had  just  been  maltreat- 
ing with  such  successful  insolence  of  fun  I  But 
instantly  Mr.  Pitt's  change  of  manner  and  look 
entirely  fixed  my  attention.  His  tall,  ungainl;^, 
bony  figure  seemed  to  grow  to  the  ceiling ;  ms 
head  was  thrown  back,  his  eyes  fixed  immove- 
ably  in  one  position,  as  if  reading  the  heavens, 
and  totally  regardless  of  the  bending  figures 
near  him.  For  some  time  they  spoke ;  he  made 
now  and  then  some  short  observation,  and  final- 
ly, with  an  abrupt,  stiff  inclination  of  the  body, 
but  without  casting  his  eyes  down,  dismissed 
them ;  then,  turning  to  us  with  a  laugh,  caught  up 
his  cushions,  and  renewed  our  fight  Another 
phase  of  his  countenance  I  had  yet  to  learn. 
Some  time  after  my  visit,  which  was  twice  renew- 
ed at  Putney,  I  was  walking  across  the  piarade- 
ground  of  fbe  Horse  Guar&,  where  I  saw  Mr. 
Pitt  talking  to  several  gentlemen,  evidently  upon 
business  which  interested  him.  I  caught  his 
eye  while  some  forty. yards  from  him:  he  gave 
a  smile  and  nod  of  recognition,  and  1  was  ad- 
vancing to  greet  him.  Instantly  his  counte- 
nance changed  with  a  commanding  fierceness 
of  expression  difficult  to  describe,  but  it  em- 
phatically spoke,  even  at  that  distance.  "  Pass 
on ;  this  is  no  place  for  fooling,"  was  the  mean- 
ing, and  not  to  be  mistaJcen.  I  had  often  beeo 
in  Mr.  Fox's  company,  not  only  when  he  was 
on  a  visit  at  my  father's  house  in  Clifton,  but 
afterwards  at  his  own  house,  or  rather  the 
Duke  of  York's  house,  when  standing  on  the 
present  site  of  Stafford  House.  His  manners 
were  totally  different  from  Mr.  Pitt's — always 
agreeable,  gentle,  kind,  and  goodnatured,  but 
not  attractive  to  young  people,  inasmuch  as  he 
did  not  seem  to  take  much  interest  in  them, 
and  rather  to  bear  with  than  to  like  them ;  at 
least,  such  was  the  impression  he  made  on  me ; 
whereas  Mr.  Pitt's  manner  was  that  of  joyous 
hilarity  and  delight  at  being  able  to  unbend  his 
i^nd,  as  it  were,  when  he. could  do  it  safely, 
fife  was  very  attractive.' 

This  delightful  narrative  might  lead  to  an 
inference  which  was  not  the  impression  of 
Napier,  that  the  steady  demeanour  of  Pitt 
was  a  consummate  piece  of  acting  to  pro- 
duce effect,  and  was  unworthy  a  statesman 
of  his  exalted  intellect.  A  little  considera- 
tion would  correct  the  hasty  conclusion,  and 
show  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  reason 
for  presuming  his  behaviour  to  have  been 
otherwise  than  natural.  11  is  exceeding  shy- 
ness, which  he  never  overcame,  occasioned 
stiffness  and  reserve,  and  made  him  shrink 
from  giving  loose  to  his  mirthful  vein,  ex- 
cept before  friends.  He  found  himself  in 
opening  manhood  with  an  enormous  weight 
of  responsibility,  and  his  vast  undertaking 
required  a  concentrated  gravity  of  mind. 
The  immense  importance  and  extent  of  his 
business,  the  endless  demands  on  his  time, 
the  frequent  necessity  for  secresy,  and  al- 
ways for  discretion,  rendered  it  imperative 
to  dispose  of  personal  discussions  with  dis- 
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tant  brevity.  The  dry  and  dignified  air 
which  never  forsook  him  in  official  inter 
course  was  not  therefore  artificial,  but  was 
Uie  spontaneous  consequence  of  his  tempera- 
ment and  position,  —  of  his  innate  bashful- 
ness,  his  earnest  application  to  his  over- 
whelming duties,  his  prudential  silence,  and 
his  want  of  leisure  for  colloquial  dilatations. 
Like  the  rest  of  mankind  be  changed  from 
lively  to  severe  with  hi$  occupation,  and  the 
phenomenon  consisted  in  the  completeness 
with  which  he  threw  himself  into  both,  and 
prevented  either  firom  encroaching  on  the 
other. 

For  nearly  three  years  after  WiUiam 
Napier  was  fixed  m  the  48rd  Regiment,  the 
ordinary  tenor  of  his  employment  was  only 
mterropted  by  a  recruiting  excursion  to  Ire- 
land. This  brodght  him  to  the  middle  of 
1807,  when  an  angry  impatience  had  arisen 
in  the  ariny  for  active  service.  The  glory 
acquired  by  the  navy,  the  popular  belief 
titat  oor  sailors  were  superior  to  our  sol- 
diers, the  preference  of  the  Court  for  foreign 
I^ioDs,  the  confidence  of  men  and  officers 
in  their  own  deserts,  combined,  he  says,  to 
gall  their  pride  and  create  in  them  a  frenzy 
for  the  opportunities  to  win  distinction. 
Biey  were  not  overawed  by  the  stupendous 
genJQs  of  Napoleon,  which  daunted  multi- 
tadcs  of  civilians,  who  believed  that  it  must 
tender  the  French  irresistible.  The  British 
troops  had  an  unwavering  faith  that  their 
falour  would  restore  the  balance,  and  they 
hoasted  that  they  would  fight  any  general 
tbrouj^h  any  blimders.  The  first  opening 
which  came  to  William  Napier  did  not  help 
to  gratify  his  martial  cravings.  The  Gov- 
^ment  had  certain  intelligence  that  France 
ind  Russia  were  about  to  compel  Denmark 
to  coalesce  in  the  plot  for  •destroying  the 
insritime  conimeroe  of  England.  The  Min- 
i^rs  demanded  that  Denmark  should  de- 
posit her  navy  in  our  ports  till  the  contest 
ws  oTer,  and  on  her  refusal  Copenhagen 
was  attacked  by  land,  that  the  possession  of 
^  town,  whidi  commanded  the  harbour, 
inight  give  possession  of  the  fleet.  The 
iSrd  Raiment  was  included  in  the  expedi- 
tion, and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  one  of 
^  gttierals.  His  presence  excited  no  en- 
Ihisiasm  among  officers  eager  to  lean  the 
«rt  of  war  in  the  field.  Eastern  heroes 
were  despised  as  persons  who  might  oontaid 
^  htlf^jivilised  hordes,  but  who  were  in- 
J»psble  of  coping  with  European  tactics. 
JTbe  great  victor  of  Assaye,'  says  Sir  Wil- 
™,*wa8  only  a  noble  captain  to  those 
immediately  about  him:  his  Indian  fame 
J^  almost  ignored.'  No  renown  could 
«^e  been  won  in  battles  with  the  Danes, 
^  were  too  weak  to  oppose  a  reststance 


worthy  of  the  name ;  but  the  despatches  of 
Sir  Arthur  prove  that  if  his  master-mind 
had  directed  the  operations  they  would  have 
been  very  differently  conducted,  and  numer- 
ous lives,  a  vast  amount  of  property,  much 
misery,  and  some  bitter  resentments  would 
have  been  saved. 

It  was  in  July,  1807,  that  William  Napier 
embarked  at  Ram^gate  on  board  a  sm^ll 
transport.  Confusion  reigned  on  shore  and 
on  deck ;  some  of  the  soldiers  fainted  for 
want  of  food,  and  he  expended  his  last  six- 
pence in  purchasing  victuals  for  them. 
*  Heaven  bless  their  bodies,'  he  said  of  the 
commanders,  *  their  heads  cannot  be  hurt.' 
The  same  mismanagement  prevailed  during 
the  disembarkation  at  Veldbeck.  *  I  never, 
he  wrote,  *  saw  any  fair  in  Ireland  so  con- 
fiised  as  the  landing ;  had  the  enemy  oppos- 
ed us,  the  remains  of  the  army' would  have 
been  on  their  way  to  England.'  The  invad- 
ing force,  which  amounted  to  25,000  men, 
invested  Copenhagen  on  the  17ih  of  August. 
The  blockading  squadron  prevented  the  Da- 
nish army  from  crossing'  over  from  the 
mainland ;  and  Zealand  itself  did  not  contain 
above  5000  regular  troops.  The  spiritless 
sorties  of  the  Copenhagen  garrison  showed 
Uiat  the  soldiers  who  manned  the  walls  were 
not  very  formidable,  and  Napier  believed 
that  the  English  on  their  arrival  might  have 
gone  straight  into  the  town.  The  engineers 
reported  that  a  regular  siege  was  required, 
and  their  views  were  adopted  by  Lord  Cath- 
cart,  who  commanded  in  chief.  Much  time 
was  expended  in  landing  materials,  and  Wil- 
liam Napier  sarcasticidly  remarks  that  at 
the  end  of  ten  days  they  had  erected  one  bat- 
tery, which  on  trial  was  found  too  distant  to 
be  useful.  The  cautious  and  reserved  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  in  recording  some  of  the 
subsequent  delays,  could  not  refrain  from 
appending  a  note  of  admiration. 

There  was  a  body  of  Danish  militia  and 
soldiers,  to  the  number  of  9000,  collected  at 
Roeskilde  in  the  rear  of  the  besiegers,  and  on 
the  morning  of  August  26  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley was  sent  with  6000  troops  to  disperse 
them.  His  little  army  was  in  two  divisions, 
and  Captain  Napier  and  his  company  were 
with  the  second,  which  was  commanded  by 
General  Linsingen,  a  German.  The  enemy, 
more  anxious  to  elude  the  English  than  to 
grapple  with  them,  departed  to  Kioge,  a 
place  on  the  coast.  There  Sir  Arthur  came 
up  with  them  on  the  29th,  and  settled  that 
Greneral  Linsingen  should  turn  their  left 
flank,  while  he  attacked  them  in  front.  The 
German  did  not  appear  at  the  appointed 
hour,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  struck  the 
blow  without  waiting  for  him.  A  single  vol-  , 
ley  was  fired,  the  95th  charged,  and  the  LC 
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Danes  ran  in  every  directi(m,  throwing  away 
their  arms  and  olothiog  in  their  flight.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  raw  militia,  who 
wanted  courage  because  they  wanted  self- 
confidence,  *  Not  a  man,'  said  Sir  Arthur, 
'  would  have  made  his  retreat  if  General  Lin- 
singen  had  carried  into  execution  his  part  of 
the  plan.'  So  said  William  Napier.  •  The 
division  with  which  I  was  ought  to  baTe  been 
in  their  rear,  and  made  the  whole  prisoners, 
but  by  General  Linsingen  halting  where  ha 
had  no  business  we  were  too  late.'  Tardy 
as  he  had  been  in  moving  forward  to  the 
fight,  he  was  active  enough  in  the  chase,  and 
the  two  extremes  of  the  ferocious  mercenary 
and  the  chivalrous  soldier  were  now  exem- 
plified in  Napier  and  his  chie£ 

The  atrocities  were  commenced  in  the  ad- 
vance to  the  field  of  battle.  The  Hanoverian 
skirmishers,  in  their  passage  through  a  wood, 
fired  at  men  in  trees,  who  are  supposed  by 
Major  Hopkins  to  have  beei)  fix>lisblv  placed 
there  by  the  Danish  general  Sir  William 
Napier  states  that,  as  ^y  were  none  of  them 
armed  with  muskets,  th^y  could  only  have 
climbed  into  the  branches  to  hide  themselves. 
They  were  shot  at  like  birds.  Half  a  dozen 
were  brought  down  from  a  single  tree ;  five 
fell  stone  dead,  and  the  sixth  was  mortally 
wounded.  '  Every  British  soldier,'  says  Sir 
William, '  shuddered  at  the  cruelty.'  When 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  routed  the  rabble 
in  uniform,  and  the  German  division  pressed 
forward  to  hunt  the  terrified  fugitives,  the 
foreign  troops  persevered  in  tl^  horrible 
butchery,  and  slaughtered  '  poor  runaways 
who  did  not  intend  to  resist/  In  the  course 
of  the  pursuit  General  Linsingen  inquired  of 
a  grej-haired  peasant  which  way  his  coxm- 
trymen  had  fled.  The  old  man  answered  he 
would  not  tell,  and  the  general  instantly 
commanded  his  orderly  to  shoot  him.  *1 
can  assure  you,'  William  Napier  wrote  to 
his  mother,  ^th&t  from  the  general  of  the 
Germans  down  to  the  smallest  drumboy  in 
the  legion  the  earth  never  groaned  with  such 
a  set  of  infamous  murdering  villains.'  The 
day  afber  the  skirmish  at  Kioge  a  large  vil- 
lage was  occupied,  and  Greneral  Linsingen 
appeared^n  a  new  character.  He  groped  in 
the  common  sewer  for  money  reported  to 
be  concealed  there,  and  summoned  a  man 
from  the  43rd  to  assist  him.  Captain  Napier 
immediately  called  the  man  back,  and  bid 
him  behave  like  a  soldier.  From  searching 
the  sewer  the  general  proceeded  to  rob  the 
church.  The  doors  were  strong,  and  he  set 
the  troops  to  break  in  through  the  roo^  hav- 
ing raised  with  his  own  hands  one  of  the 
ladders  for  the  purpose.  Unable  to  endure 
the  in&my  any  longer.  Captain  Napier,  at 
the  risk  of  his  oommifsion,  expressed  his 


disgusrto  General  Linsingen,  mi  demanded 
to  be  allowed  to  rejoin  his  regiment  in  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley's  division.  His  request 
was  granted,  and  he  was  ordered  to  escort 
with  him  to  the  army  four  hundred  priaon- 
ers,  of  whom  three  hundred  were  womea 
and  decrepit  old  men.  Ignorant  of  the  road, 
he  had  to  guide  his  movements  by  the  stee- 
ples during  a  anarch  of  three  days,  and  9^ 
night  he  lodged  his  prisoners  in  the  churches. 
The  number?  of  his  captives  diminished  as 
he  advanced.  'The  women,'  he  says,  *I 
fear  have  been  taken  for  a  shameful  purpose. 
I  thought  it  scandalous  to  carry  them  through 
the  country,  and  to  shut  them  up  at  ni^t 
with  the  men,  and  therefore  left  them  in  the 
first  village  I  halted  at'  The  aged  peasants 
in  his  train  were  equally  relei^ed  as  tbej 
passed  their  homes.  The  column  was  finally 
reduced  to  sixty  able-bodied  rustics,  who  had 
strength  to  wield  a  weapon,  but  who  had  no 
badge  of  having  served. 

General  Linsingen's  division  were  not 
alone  in  their  evil  deeds.  Three  days  after 
the  landing  Napier  said  in  a  letter,  'The 
country  people  give  the  soldiers  everything 
they  want,  and  in  return  are  plundered  and 
abused,  for  which  we  hang  and  flog  the  sol- 
diers everv  day.  British  soldiers  fight  well, 
but  are  t^  greatest  scoundrels  possible.' 
He  was  not  yet  aware  of  the  superior  claim 
of  (he  Germans  to  the  appellation.  The  43rd 
committed  some  depredations  at  the  outset, 
and  were  severely  punished  by  the  officers. 
Hie  regiment,  being  better  than  others,  was 
believed  to  be  worse,  since  the  exceptional 
rigour  with  which  crimes  were  repressed 
was  supposed  to  indicate  an  exertional  de- 
pravity. General  Linsingen  favoured  the 
conclusion  by  reporting  that  Captain  Napier 
and  his  company  had  perpetrated  the  out- 
rages which  disgraced  the  Grermaos.  Far 
from  marauding,  his  company  throughout 
their  marches  had  not  even  plucked  one  of 
the  cherries  with  which  the  country  abound- 
ed, and  at  the  investment  of  Copenhagen  a 
good  soldier,  who  gathered  a  few  from  a 
tree  in  firoiit  of  his  quarters,  received  twenty- 
five  lashes.  ^  The  ground,'  says  Sir  Wiiliam, 
'  immediately  round  the  cf^ital  was  render* 
ed  a  waste  by  the  besi^ing  corps,  under  the 
eyes  of  the  general  commanding ;  but  where 
the  43rd  were  stationed,  a  little  beyond  the 
circle  g[  actual  attack,  was  an  oasis.'  The 
humanity  displayed  by  Captain  Napier  in 
his  first  campaign  was  never  obliterated  by 
familiarity  with  sights  of  woe,  which  com- 
monly hardens  the  tenderest  mind.  ^  My 
heart  bled,'  wrote  Sir  Charles  in  India,  ^  al- 
most as  much  for  every  Belooch  slain  as  for 
my  own  fMopla.  To  this  my  great  and  ad* 
mirahle  father  reared  me,  aot  as  a  ruffian  to 
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flight  m  blood,  but  a«  a  8o1di«r|^  Mtre 
blood  where  it  could  be  saved,  and  to  wi^e 
war  for  £«glaQd  with  a  heart  bent  to  soften 
its  miseries  to  man.'  The  sentiment  per- 
vaded the  whole  being  of  William.  No  one 
struggled  more  fieroelj  for  Tiotoi^,  but 
never  with  callous  cruelty  or  angry  hate. 
He  saw  brother  heroee  in  the  opposing 
raoks,  and  admired  their  courage,  and  pitied 
their  misfortunes.  He  would  rather  have 
laid  down  his  own  life  than  wantonly,  and 
therefore  wickedly,  have  taken  the  life  of  a 
foe. 

The  Danes  were  convinced  of  the  hope- 
lessoess  of  resistance,  and  defended  the  cap- 
ital with  no  other  view  than  to  preserve 
their  credit  They  would  have  relinquished 
the  contest  the  moment  they  had  a  sufficient 
military  excuse,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
maintained  that  any  mode  of  reducing  a 
town  which  was  ready  to  yield  when  the 
point  of  honour  was  satisfied,  must  be  pre- 
rorable  to  the  destructive  process  of  bom- 
bardment By  occupying  the  island  of 
Amag,  which  formed  one  side  of  the  har- 
bour, the  investment  of  Copenhagen  would 
have  been  complete.  There  were  not  less 
than  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  when  they  were  cut  off  from  their  sup- 

8 lies  they  must  speedily  have  surrendered, 
ir  Arthur  Wellesley,  in  his  official  corre- 
spondence, employed  the  form  of  assuming 
that  there  must  be  some  reason  he  could  not 
penetrate  why  a  project  should  be  neglected 
that  had  at  once  oresented  itself  to  his  intui- 
tive sagacity.  He  suggested  that  the  omis- 
sion to  adopt  the  scheme  might  possibly 
arise  from  the  necessity  of  detidiiing  troops 
to  crush  the  militia  at  Kioge.  He  scattered 
and  d»armed  the  militia ;  his  force  was  free 
to  take  possession  of  Amag,  and  he  submit- 
ted a  plan  to  Lord  Oatfacart  for  effecting  the 
object.  Unhf^pily  his  counsels  did  not  pre- 
vail. Hie  bombardment  commenced  at  the 
beginning  of  September,  and  lasted  three 
days  and  nights.  ^  Whole  streets,'  wrote  an 
eye-witness,  *were  level  with  the  ground  ; 
eigbteen  hundred  houses  were  destroyed ; 
the  principal  church  was  in  ruins;  almost 
every  house  in  the  town  bore  marks  of  vio- 
/  lence ;  fifteen  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  had 
lost  their  lives,  and  a  vast  number  were 
wounded.'  Then  the  Danes  conceived  they 
might  capitulate  without  di^race,  and  re- 
signed their  fleet  into  the  bands  of  the 
iSglish.  Two  brothers  of  William  Napier 
served  at  the  si^e— Greorge,  who  was  in  the 
division  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  at  the  skir- 
miefti  of  Kioge,  and  Henry,  a  midshipman, 
who  was  o^n  engaged  in  boats  against  the 
•ea'batteries  of  the  enemy.  The  midship- 
man had  in  his  orew  an  bish  sailor  of  giant 


stature,  who,  as  he  overtopped  his  shipmates 
by  some  inches,  thou^t  it  discreet  to  stoop 
when  the  shot  was  flying  thick.  'For  shame  I 
hold  up  your  head,'  thundered  Henry  Napier 
firom  the  stem.  'I  will,  sir,'  replied  the 
giant, '  when  l^re  is  room.' 

William  Napier  was  back  in  England  the 
first  week  in  November.  He  brought  away 
from  Denmark  no  inspiriting  recollections. 
*The  account  of  our  operations,'  he  said,  Ms 
short,  being  a  compound  of  stupidity,  vanity, 
and  villfmy.'  His  next  employment  was 
the  greatest  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  or  any 
other  generation  of  soldia^.  He  was  one  of 
the  army  which  was  sent  to  fight  out  the 
mighty  contest  between  France  and  England 
on  Spanish  ground.  There  he  performed 
his  heroic  exploits;  there  he  acquired  his 
military  experience ;  there  he  matured  his 
strategical  genius ;  there  he  laid  the  founds* 
tions  of  the  work  which  has  seenred  him  a 
celebrated  name  in  literature  as  well  as  in 
the  science  'of  war.  Hence  it  is  the  most 
memorable  period  of  his  life.  The  army 
which  waa  about  to  try  its  fartunies  in  the 
Peninsula  was  to  consist  of  85,000  men. 
The  troops  already  in  Portugal  were  to  fur- 
nish upwards  of  20,000,  which  were  to 
march  under  the  general  in-chief.  Sir  John 
Moore,  and  with  him  went  Captain  George 
Napier  as  aide-de-camp,  and  Major  Charles 
Napier  in  command  of  the  60th.  A  fresh 
force  of  13,000  soldiers  was  to  be  sent  from 
England  to  Corunna  under  Sir  David  Baird; 
and  wilih  him  went  William  Napier  and  the 
4Srd.  Lady  Sarah  looked  forward  with 
proud  confidence  to  the  distinction  which 
would  be  gained  by  her  sons.  Unless,  she 
said  to  William,  they  discharged  their  funo- 
tions  *  in  a  superior  way,  the  Napier  heart 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  itself.'  *  I  leave 
you,'  she  proceeded,  *who  so  well  know 
what  ought  to  be  the  feelhigs  of  the  widow 
of  such  a  person  as  your  fether — ^to  you,  I 
say,  I  leave  it  to  form  a  judgment  on  mine 
at  a  crisis  so  important  as  will  probably  be 
the  <5jose  of  this  year. '  Captain  Napier  was 
at  Colchester  in  September,  1808,  when  the 
43rd  got  intelligence  that  l^ey  were  to  em- 
bark at  Harwich.  On  the  13th  of  October,  ^ 
they  were  in  the  harbour  of  Corunna.  The 
head-quarters  of  Moore  left  Lisbon  on  the 
26th  of  that  month,  but  Baird's  division,  de- 
tained by  the  miserable  obstructions  of  the 
Spaniards,  could  not  move  forward  till  No- 
vember. Moore's  corps  had  300  miles  to 
march,  and  Baird's  200,  before  a  junction 
could  be  eflfected  in  the  interior  of  the  coun« 
try. 

Captain  Napier,  and  his  friend '  Lloyd, 
met  with  a  gracious  reception  from  the 
Spanish  ladies.    Both  of  uieorwer 
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distinguished  for  tbeir  mi^estio  appearance, 
their  singular  talents,  and  their  gay  and 
spirited  talk.  They  were  young,  they  were 
soldiers,  they  were  hastening  onwards  to  do 
battle  with  the  choicest  troops  of  France, 
commanded  by  a  genius  who  was  the  terror 
of  Europe.  These  were  circumstances  to 
inspire  a  peculiar  interest ;  and  it  was  no 
wonder  that  William  Napier  should  write 
from  Corunna :  '  The  women  are  extremely 
attentive  to  us,  endeavouring  to  teach  us 
the  language,  which  is  very  easy,  and  are 
delighted  if  we  dance  with  them.  In  short, 
we  are  very  near  on  the  footing  with  them 
that  we  should  be  with  old  friends  in  Eng- 
land.' The  families  in  Corunna  gave  him 
and  Lloyd  letters  to  families  in  Lugo,  forty 
miles  distant.  *  There,'  he  says,  '  we  met 
with  more  attention  than  I  ever  saw  before 
in  anybody  to  strangers.  The  girls  teach 
me  the  language  very  fast;  and  we  were 
such  &yourites  that  they  gave  us  more  let- 
ters to  this  place.'  He  was  then  at  Villa- 
franca,  where  the  sanie  excessive  kindness 
was  repeated.  His  social  triumphs  were 
not  unalloyed  by  hardships.  They  had  had 
a  fatiguing  march  of  120  miles  in  the  rain. 
Their  accommodations  when  they  halted 
did  not  alleviate  the  discomforts  of  the 
road.  *  Our  quarters,'  he  wrote,  '  are 
worse  than  anything  you  can  conceive  from 
the  worst  description  of  the  worst  inns  in 
the  very  worst  part  of  Spain.'  *War  in 
Spain,'  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  'is 
much  less  of  an  evil  than  in  oth^r  coun- 
tries. There  is  no  property  to  destroy. 
Enter  a  house,  the  walls  are  bare ;  there  is 
no  furniture.'  Dirt  alone  abounded.  The 
gentlemen  were  dirty  in  their  persons,  and 
the  ladies  were  not  entirely  free  from  the 
reproach.  Napier's  female  admirers,  im- 
pressed we  presume  by  the  superior  white- 
ness of  English  teeth,  lamented  that  they 
had  no  means  of  cleaning  their  own,  and  he 
wrote  to  his  mother  for  a  supply  of  tooth- 
brushes and  tooth-powder,  which  he  intended 
to  distribute  among  his  fair  entertainers. 

The  ai'my  had  been  launched  into  Spain 
under  a  delusion.  The  nation  was  believed 
^  to  have  woke  from  its  long  lethargy  like  a 
giant  refreshed.  The  noisy  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  people  had  risen  against  the 
French  was  accepted  as  the  indication  of 
a  persevering  patriotism  which  preferred 
death  to  defeat.  Napier  showed  his  saga- 
city in  the  quickness  with  which  he  detected 
the  imposition.  He  noticed  that  the  men 
at  Corunna  were  '  poor,  frippery,  little  ap- 
prentice-looking people.'  He  had  alreadv 
begun  to  doubt  the  Spartan  valour  with 
which  they  were  accredited  \  and  when  he 
mentioned    that  the  peasants  in  training 


were  a^t  equal  in  discipline  to  our  mili- 
tia, he  added,  *  if  they  have  the  courage   fto 
fight.'    By  the  time  he  reached  VillafraiijC» 
he  discovered  that  the  lower  classes  were 
indolent, '  cruel,  cheating,  proud,  and  craA^^.' 
He  said  they  ought  to  be  flogged  for  their 
laziness,  and  exterminated  for  their  tre&^ 
ment  of  animals.     He  noticed  that  the  pris- 
oners who  had  been  taken  by  the  Spaniards 
were  without  exception  Germans  from  tbe 
Rhenish  confederation,  and  that  there  was 
not  a  single  Frenchman  or  good   soldier 
among  them.      He  was  struck  with   the 
empty  vaunts  which  resounded  on  every 
side,  and  inferred  that  the  bombastic  lan- 
guage was  a  symptom  of  imbecility  in  ac- 
tion*    *I  hope,'  he  wrote  November  10,  *  I 
am  no  prophet ;  but  if  the  British  troops 
do  not  save  Spain,  I  think  the  Spaniards 
cannot ;  for  so  vain  are  they  that  already 
they   talk  of  mvading  France,  forgetting 
that  the  best  general  and  300,000  of  the 
second  best  troops  in  the  world  are  to  be 
conquered    first.'      His    prophecy    had    a 
speedy  fulfilment     '  The  English  alone  are 
to  be  /eared  in  Spain,'  said  Napoleon,  a  lit- 
tle more  than  a  twelvemonth  afterwards  ; 
'  the  rest  are  mere  partisans,  who  can  never 
keep  the  field.'    The  rulers  had  all   the 
vices    and    weaknesses    of  the    populace. 
Their  incapacity  was  glaring  to  the  last; 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  asserted  that 
he  had  met  with  many  able  men  in  Portu- 
gal, but  never  one  in  Spain.    Their  patri- 
otic professions  were  subservient  to  their 
private  selfishness;  and  they  were  much 
more  anxious  to  make  money  of  their  allies 
than  to  emancipate  the  country  from  foreign 
thraldom.     A  part  of  the  vexatious  delay 
which  Baird  experienced  at  Ck>runna,  and 
which  jeopardised  the  safety  of  both  divi- 
sions of  the  army,  was  to  enable  the  author- 
ities to  extort  exorbitant  sums  for  trans- 
port.    They  habitually  violated  truth;  and 
firequent  exposure  had  no  effect  in  checking 
tbeir  shameless  inventions.     Though  their 
troops  were  powerless  to  withstand    the 
shock  of  battle,  their  conceit  rendered  them 
jealous  of  their  deliverers,  and  their  ill- 
dissembled   hostility  frequently   prevailed 
over    their  active   assistance.      Arrogant^ 
boastful,   procrastinating,  inefficient,  rapa- 
cious, improvident,  crued,  and  false,  they 
were  the  reverse  of  all  which  England  im- 
agined when  she  despatched  an  army  to 
their  aid.     Moore  was  told  that  he  would 
find  180,000  dauntless  men  in  line  of  battle, 
backed  by  an  exasperated,  determined  peo- 
ple.   He  found,  on  the  contrary,  routed  sol- 
diers, an  apathetic  population,  an  impotent 
government,  and  sullen  opposition.     He 
arrived  at  Salaouknca  with  a  portion  of  his 
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forces  towards  the  end  of  Noyemlyr,  and 
saw  himself  isolated  in  a  country  where 
Napoleon  had  330,000  splendid  troops,  of 
which  230,000  could  be  readily  detached  to 
sweep  away  the  British. 

Moore  shared  the  conyiotion  of  his  men 
that   English    soldiers  were    superior    to 
French ;   but  as  he  was  a  general  in  the 
field,  and  not  a  ranting  hero  of  romance,  he 
was  compelled  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the 
French  host  must  overpower  23,5b3  Eng- 
lish, which  was  all  he  could  assemble  for 
the  fight     ^  Everything  that  is  to  be  done 
must  be  done  by  us,'  said  Lord  Wellington, 
August  24,  1809,  when  he  could  bring  into 
battle  25,000  English  and  10,000  Portu- 
guese;  'and  certainly  the  British" army  can- 
not be  deemed  to  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
be  the  only  acting  efficient  military  body  to 
be  opposed  to  a  French  army. consisting  of 
not  less  than  70,000  men.'    With  a  smaller 
force  than  that  of  Wellington,  and  a  far 
more  numerous    enemy,   Moore  at  once 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  which  has  been 
confirmed  by  Sir  William  Napier  and  every 
competent  authority,  that  military  policy 
required  him  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Lisbon 
before  he  could  be  reached  by  Napoleon. 
There  be  would  have  been  strengthened  by 
the  Portuguese  levies,  and  the  6260  British 
under  Cradock.    There  he  might  have  been 
joined  by  the  division  of  Baird,  which  would 
have  re-embarked  at  Corunna,  and  gone 
round  to  him  by  sea.    Thither  fresh  troops 
could  have  been  forwarded   to  him  from 
England,  and  a  new  campaign  might  have 
been  devised,  adapted  to  the  actual  state  of 
affairs.    Influenced  by  the  changing  course 
of  events,  Moore  vacillated  for  a  time,  and 
then,  instead  of  commencing  a  retreat  to 
the  south,  he  resolved  to  advance  to  the 
north,  where  Soult  with  15,000  men  was  on 
the  banks  of  the  Carrion,  covering  the  com- 
munications with  France.     Napoleon,  judg- 
ing of  what  the  English  general  would  do 
by  what  he  ought  to  have  done,  took  for 
g' anted  that  he  was  hurrying  back  to  Por- 
tugal, and  Moore,  basing  his  project  upon 
^^  error,  calculated  that  he  might  surprise 
the  division  on  the  Carrion  before  it  could 
be  reinforced,  and  that,  after  executing  a 
brilliant  feat  of  arms,  he  might  retire  with 
credit.    The  French,  as  actually  happened, 
might  learn  his  movements  and  be  prepared ; 
but  if  he  was  baffled  in  his  plan  of  falling 
«pon  a  weak  and  scattered  corps,  there  was 
•second  consequence  which  he  was  confident 
vould  ensue.  Napoleon,  who  was  at  Madrid, 
and  who  was  pushing  his  conquests  in  the 
south,  would  fly  northwards  when  he  per- 
ceived that  his  communications  were  threat-, 
ened,  that  the  troops  on  the  Carrion  were 


endangered,  and  that  the  English  had  ven- 
tured to  a  forward  position  which  might 
permit  him  by  hasty  marches  to  intercept 
their  retreat.  The  moment  he  learnt  that 
they  had  left  Salamanca  and  were  not  re- 
turning to  Portugal,  he  divined  the  design, 
and  made  a  rush  to  cut  them  off  from  their 
new  base  of  operations.  The  information 
compelled  Moore  to  abandon  the  oflensive. 
He  pulled  up  at  Sahagun  to  avoid  being 
overwhelmed,  and  took  the  road  to  Gallicia 
with  Soult  at  his  heels.  He  had  eflected  a 
diversion,  and  intimated  a  faint  hope  in  his 
journal  and  oflicial  correspondence  that  when 
tlie  south  was  relieved  for  a  short  period 
from  the  pressure,  the  Spanish  armies  would 
assemble  in  the  imoccupied  provinces,  and 
resist  the  invader.  In  his  despatch  from 
Corunna  he  avowed  that  he  had  never  en- 
tertained the  slightest  expectation  that  the 
hope  w6uld  be  realised,  and  that,  if  he  had 
adhered  to  military  rules,  he  should  have 
gone  back  from  Salamanca.  '  I  was  sensible, 
however,'  he  continued,  'that  the  indifler- 
ence  of  the  Spaniards  would  never  have  been 
believed ;  that,  had  the  British  been  with- 
drawn, the  loss  of  the  cause  would  have 
been  imputed  to  their  retreat ;  and  it  was 
necessary  to  risk  this  army  to  convince  the 
people  of  England,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
Europe,  that  the  Spaniards  had  neither  the 
power  nor  the  inclination  to  make  any 
efforts  for  themselves.'  Acting  upon  this 
erroneous  principle,  as  it  seems  to  us,  though 
the  plea  is  admitted  by  Sir  William  Napier, 
Moore  preferred  a  retreat  with  an  army 
pressing  on  his  rear  to  a  retreat  in  which 
he  would  have  brought  off"  his  men  unmo- 
lested.  Victories  which  cannot  be  justified 
upon  strictly  military  grounds  may  impose 
by  their  splendour,  and  have  a  moral  result 
which  overbalances  the  evils.  But  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  who  disregard  causes  in 
war,  and  look  exclusively  to  effects,  a  retreat 
from  Sahagun  was  the  same  as  a  retreat 
from  Salamanca, or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
produced  a  stronger  conviction  of  the  mis- 
management of  the  campaign  in  proportion 
to  the  greater  disasters  it  involved. 

The  retreat  to  Corunna  was  commenced 
on  the  24th  of  December.  The  morning  of 
the  26th  the  reserve  crossed  the  Esla  by  the 
bridge  of  Castro  Gonzalo.  The  Rifles  and 
the  1st  btttalion  of  the  4dd  formed  a  bri- 
gade under  General  Craufurd,  which  was 
directed  to  remain  and  destroy  the  bridge 
when  the  stores  and  stragglers  had  passed. 
William  Napier  and  his  company  were 
alternately  employed  in  the  destruction  of 
the  bridge,  and  in  holding  the  heights  oil 
the  rearward  bank..  Napoleon  had  advanced 
from  Madrid  with   naore  than  his  usual  f  p 
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celerity,  and  in  die  night  of  the  2dth  the 
oayalry  soouts  of  the  imperial  guard  cap- 
tured some  women  a&d  baggage.  Two 
soldiers  of  the  48d  had  been  set  to  keep  a 
look-out.  In  the  event  of  the  French  ap- 
pearing one  was  instructed  to  stand  firm, 
while  the  other,  having  fired,  was  to  run  to 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  indicate  whether 
the  force  wi»  great  or  small.  The  soldier 
who  ran  was  overtaken  by  the  cavalry,  re- 
ceived upwards  of  a  dozen  sabre  cuts  in  an 
instant,  and,  undismayed  by  his  frightfiil 
wounds,  staggered  on  to  give  the  signal. 
The  second  soldier,  true  to  his  orders,  re- 
mained steady  at  his  post,  and  fought  with 
his  assailants*  His  knapsack,  cap,  and 
musket  were  cut  in  twenty  places,  his 
bayonet  was  bent  double,  notdied  like  a 
saw,  and  bloody  to  the  htlt,  and  he  himself 
remained  unhurt  Napier  had  reason  to 
speak  ezultingly  of  his  ^  gallant  men.'  Two 
days  and  two  nights  they  worked,  and 
watched,  and  fought  amid  sleet  and  rain, 
and  up  to  their  knees  in  clay,  without  being 
relieved  for  an  hour.  At  midnight  on  the 
28th  their  weary  duty  was  accomplished, 
and  the  scMiers,  descending  silently  firom 
the  opposite  heights,  marched  in  tempestq- 
ous  darkness  over  planks  laid  across  the 
broken  arches,  and  went  £>rward  to  Bene- 
yente.  War  is  full  of  hair-breadth  escapes, 
and  their  timely  arrival  at  Benevente  avert- 
ed a  horrible  calamity.  Several  thousand 
infantry  were  asleep  in  the  upper  part  of  a 
convent  built  round  a  square.  Tbe  lower 
part  was  filled  with  cavalry,  and  for  this 
multitude  of  men  and  horses  there  was  only 
one  outlet.  Coming  in  irom  die  bridge 
with  William  iNapier,  Lloyd  perceived  that 
a  large  window-^tter  was  in  flames,  and 
tiuit  the  straw  witli  which  the  place  was 
covered  must  presently  catch  fire.  Silently, 
because  an  alarm  would  have  produced  a 
destructive  scramble  to  escape, — swifbly, 
beeauae  there  was  not  an  instant  to  be  lost, 
-—Lloyd  leaped  along  the  backs  of  the 
horses,  and  wrenching  off  the  diatter,  flung 
it  out  of  the  window. 

On  the  march  from  Benevente  Captain 
Ni^ier  stayed  half  a  mile  behind  his  com- 
pany to  succour  an  exhausted  soldier.  He 
was  engaged,  according  to  his  nature,  in  his 
vsual  work  of  humanity,  when  he  was  over- 
taken by  a  party  of  his  old  fiftends  tiie 
Germans,  who,  according  to  their  nature, 
wwre  employed  in  their  favourite  work  of 
plunder.  They  had  a  spring  cart  filled  with 
goods,  and  he  insisted  that  they  should  allow 
the  poor  soldier  to  ride.  The  Grerraans 
attacked  Captain  Napier  for  his  interference. 
He  had  to  defend  himself  with  the  musket 
and  bayonet  of  hia  patient^  and  would  have 


been  kBMl  if  a  rifleman,  who  started  op 
from  behind  a  wall,  had  not  gone  to  his  aid. 
He  was  victorious  in  the  scuffle,  oaptured 
one  of  the  marauders,  carried  him  off  to  the 
column  in  front,  and  got  him  consigned  to 
the  provost  At  Bonillos,  a  little  beyond 
Astorga,  General  Craufiird's  brigade  was 
ordered  to  break  off  firom  the  principal  lino 
of  retreat,  and  direct  its  steps  through 
Orense  to  Vigo.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
year  1808  the  rear-guard  of  Moore  marched 
out  of  Astorgaj  and  on  the  first  day  of  the 
year  1809  Napoleon,  with  a  mighty  force, 
marched  in.  He  was  just  too  late.  *Tbe 
English,'  he  wrote  to  tfoseph,  '  ought  to  be 
gratefitil  to  the  mountain  of  Guadarrama, 
and  to  the  horrible  mud,  for  opposing  our 
progress.'  £vents  demmded  the  presence 
of  the  £mperor  in  another  quarter ;  and  his 
prey  having  slipped  past  beibre  he  could 
spread  the  net,  he  intrusted  the  further  par- 
suit  to  Soult.  The  hardships  of  Napier  did 
not  cease  when  he  diverged  f^om  the  central 
road.  He  was  charged  with  the  Care  of  a 
lai^e  convoy  of  sick  and  stores,  whi<^  by 
unremitting  exertion  he  conducted  to  Vigo 
without  leaving  man  or  cart  behind.  His 
only  clothes  were  a  pair  of  linen  trousers 
and  a  jacket.  He  was  without  shoes,  and 
his  swelled  and  naked  feet  bled  at  every 
step.  General  Craufurd  could  not  endure 
the  spectacle,  and  turned  away  his  bead. 
The  intelligence  of  his  firiend's  deplorable 
cc»dition  reached  the  ears  of  MacleK>d,  who 
lent  him  his  spare  horse,  or  he  would  have 
perished  by  the  way.  His  sufferings,  as  it 
was,  produced  a  violent  fever,  whidi,  he 
says,  weakened  his  constitution,  and  fh>m 
which  he  hardly  escaped  with  life.  His 
campaign  ended  at  Vigo,  where  he  embarked. 
His  brothers  had  gone  to  Corunna  wltii 
Moore. 

Whra  the  English  army  lei%  Spain  it  had 
fewer  men  by  four  thousand  than  when  it 
entered,  lliis  was  only  a  portion  of  the 
lost.  A  dreadful  fever,  brought  on  by 
anxiety,  privation,  and  fatigue,  swept  oflT 
numbers  after  they  had  gained  the  ships  or 
been  landed  in  England.  It  was  a  terrible 
homage  to  have  paid  to  the  fear  of  misre- 
presentation—  a  fear  which  was  doubtiess 
quickened  by  Ae  clamour  against  the  Con- 
vention of  Cintra.  The  costly  sacrifioe  did 
not  attain  its  end.  The  general  and  the 
army  suffered  in  reputation,  and  when,  ia 
the  lapse  of  years,  the  heroic  nature  of  both 
was  understood,  the  knowledge  came  too 
late  to  affect  the  contest.  lUie  baUle  of 
Corunna,  which  was  the  single  event  that 
qualified  the  censure,  was  no  part  of  Moore's 
plan,  and  was  too  hazardous  to  have  beea 
undertaken  if  it  had  n(^4>^en  forced  vs^/qxl 
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biiii  by  the  aoddeftt  tiiat  the  tra^pk>rts, 
detBindl  by  oonlrftry  winds,  wete  Bot  ie  tbe 
l»rbotir  when  he  afrtved.  Tet,  admitting 
that  bis  decision  was  faulty  in  (^KKoelng  a 
disastrous  in  place  of  a  safe  retreat,  and  in 
wasting  hid  strength  out  of  deferenoe  to 
ignorant  oritieisms  in  p}ace  of  reserving  it 
to  oppose  the  enemy  by  the  concentration  of 
a  powerful  force  at  Lisbon,  large  allowances 
most  still  be  made  for  the  senMtiye  honour 
vhrch  is  the  «oni  of  armies,  and  whieh  sub- 
mits to  any  reproach  rather  than  endure  the 
aoensation  of  want  of  daring.  His  general- 
ship is  a  separate  question,  and  is  settled  by 
^  decisive  antbority  of  the  Duke  6f  Wei- 
liagton^  wbo  had  a  high  opinion  of  his 
eapadty,  and  said  that  all  he  wanted  was 
pnctioe  in  the  direction  of  a  large  body  of 
troops.  At  the  Convention  of  Cintra  Sir 
Artbor  Wellesley  had  given  a  stronger  proof 
^sn  words  of  his  confidence  in  th^  military 
ahititiee  of  Moore.  *Yon  and  I,*  he  said, 
*tre  now  the  only  men ;  and  if  you  are  to 
o&mmand^  I  am  ready  to  serve  under  you.' 
Bot  it  was  not  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that 
Moore  owed  the  i^s(;ue  of  his  diaraoter  aiid 
talents  from  the  damaging  impressions  en- 
gendered by  his  retreat.  When  he  uttered 
his  dying  words,  *I  hope  my  country  will 
do  me  justice,'  he  little  dreamt  that  he 
would  be  indebted  for  this  justice  to  the 
masterly  defence  of  a  junior  ofScer,  who, 
witii  lathered  gar  orients  and  bleeding  ibet,  had 
been  pent  to  escort  a  convoy  of  sick  to  Vigo. 
Aregret  instinctively  arises  that  Moore  could 
not  be  prescient  of  the  fbture  fame  and 
generous  devoted  championship  of  Napier. 
There  is  compensation  in  the  provision  that 
a  Doble  natore  can  never  display  itself  with- 
out winning  the  admiration  of  some  looker- 
on,  who,  stimulated  soldy  by  the  sympathy 
^r  injured  greattiess,  resolves  to  see  it 
z^^Hted  before  the  world. 

Shot  in  the  leg,  bayoneted  in  the  back, 
eit  over  the  head  with  a  sabre,  and  battered 
with  the  bnt-end  of  a  musket,  Charles  Na 
pier  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Coramia,  and  was  believed  to  have  been 
kHled.  William  reached  Plymouth  in  Feb- 
niary,  1800,  and  wrote  to  his  mother  to 
^msote  her.  '  tt  must  be  some  comfort  to 
jou/  he  said,  *to  know  that  he  fell  like  a 
soldier  fighting  for  his  country,  that  his 
regiment  distinguished  themselves,  and, 
more  than  all,  that  he  f^ll  with  Moore,  the 
best  and  bravest  soldier  that  England  had. 
For  mo,  mv  dear  mother,  my  unlucky  fate 
has  still  fi)liowed  me.  Having  been  sent  ^l 
Vigo,  1  have  returned  without  having  an 
opportunity  either  of  dyhig  like  my  darling 
6»rles,  or  <^  contributing  to  revenge  his 
and  MoenA'b  destk    I  long  much  to  see  you, 
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for  sorrow  draws  the  cords  of  affection  dose, 
and  our  sorrow  is  great,  and  with  reason ; 
for  we  have, lost  the  best  friend,  and  best 
brother  and  son  that  God  ever  made.* 
They  had  mourned  him  for  two  months 
when  the  Government  sent  a  frigate  to  inquire 
mto  his  fate.  Ney  liberated  him  on  hearing 
that  his  mother  was  old,  a  widpw,  and  blind; 
and,  while  she  was  sorrowing  for  him,  he 
suddenly  reappeared  in  England.  In  the 
battle  he  was  far  in  advance,  leading  on  the 
50th  with  signal  distinction,  when  Lord 
William  Bentinok  ordfered  it  to  retire. 
Charles  Napier  imagined  that  his  men  had 
turned  of  their  own  accord,  and  on  General 
Renaud  asking  him  bow  he  was  taken,  he 
answered  in  anger,'  *  Taken  because  ray  re- 
giment would  not  come  onT  The  anguish 
of  the  disgrace  prevailed  in  his  mind  over 
the  agony  of  bis  wounds,  and  continued  to 
troiible  him  throughout  his  captivity.  On 
his  arrival  in  England,  some  of  his  family 
walked  to  meet  the  coach  whidi  was  bearing 
to  them  the  brother  who  htid  come  back  as 
from  the  grave,  He  leaped  to  the  ground 
on  catching  sight  of  ihem,  and  rushing  up  to 
them  exclaim^  fiercely,  without  a  wora  of 
greeting^  'George,  did  my  regiment  run 
away  ?' 

in  June,  1809,  William  Napier  Janded 
again  in  the  Peninsula,  to  fight  under  the 
general  whose  massive  genius  and  iron  will 
were  to  triumph  alike  over  the  mistrust  of 
England  and  the  legions  of  France.  His 
extraordinary  capacity  fbr  war  was  not  ade- 
quately appreciated  at  this  period  by  any, 
and  was  doubted  by  numbers  in  his  own 
rtrmy.  The  victory  of  Vimiero  had  lost 
nearly  all  its  glory  in  the  public  estimation 
by  the  subsequent  Convention  of  Cintra,  and 
though  the  Convention  was  not  the  act  of 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  he  was  so  involved  in 
the  reproach  that,  on  his  return  to  England, 
Lord  Castlereagh  was  unwilling  to  take  him 
to  the  levee.  As  his  plan  for  improving  the 
victory  had  been  frustrated  by  the  arrival 
of  his  superior  in  command,  no  regard  was 
paid  to  a  project  which  Napier  pronounces 
would,  if  executed,  have  been  enough  of 
itself  to  have  ranked  Sir  Arthur  among  the 
eminent  captains  of  the  world.  *The  statue 
of  Hercules,'  adds  Sir  William,  *cast  by 
Lysippus,  was  only  a  foot,  high,  yet,  says 
Pliny,  it  expressed  the  muscles  and  bones 
of  the  hero  more  grandly  than  the  colossal 
figures  of  other  .artists.^  The  multiplied 
(»b^tacles  the  Duke  overcame  in  his  subse- 
quent career  are  surprising  to  contemplate. 
Even  in  the  retrospect  Napier  held  that  it 
\f  as  easier  to  admire  than  to  comprehend  the 
extent  of  his  moral  intrepidity,  vast  com| 
binutions,  and  ihr^eaohmg  penetration.   HJC 
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bad  brilllantiy  oommenoed  ;tbe  campaign  of 
1809  with  driving  the  French  out  qf  Por- 
tugal and  crossing  the  Douro,  by  a  stroke 
of  genius,  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 
He  had  carried  the  war  into  Spain,  relying 
on  the  cooperation  of  the  Spaniards,^ which 
turned  out  worthless,  and  upon  the  estimat- 
ed numbers  of  the  French,  which  fell  enor- 
mously short 'of  the  truth.  He  was  con- 
ducting the  war  under  the  double  disad- 
vantage of  hav^g  exceedingly  overrated  his 
own  strength,  and  exceedingly  underrated 
the  strength  of  his  opponents.  Their  efforts 
to  force  him  back  produced  the  battle  of 
Talavera  on  July  28.  *  Whole  corps  of  the 
Spaniards,'  said  Lord  Wellington,  *  threw 
away  their  arms  and  ran  off  in  my  presence 
when  they  were  neither  attacked  nor  threat- 
ened with  an  attack,  but  frightened,  I 
believe,  by  their  own  fire.'  The  fugitives, 
wishing  to  excuse  their  cowardice,  or  de- 
luded by  their  fears,  spread  the  report  that 
the  English  were  defeated  and  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  killed.  The  lying  rumour  reach- 
ed General  Craufurd,  who  was  with  the 
light  division  at  Malpartida  de  Plasencia, 
sixty-two  miles  from  the  scene  of  action. 
The  supposition  of  disaster  would  not  admit 
of  delay.  He  determined  to  accomplish  the 
distance  in  a  single  march,  and  at  the  end  of 
twenty-six  hours  his  brigade  was  crossing 
the  field  of  battle.  William  Napier  was  not 
with  his  company.  He  was  confined  to  his 
bed  at  Plasencia  with  an  attack  of  pleurisy, 
for  which  he  had  been  bled  four  times  in 
two  days.  The  story  of  the  defeat  was 
brought  to  his  sick-room,  and  with  the 
identical  feeling  which  impelled  Craufurd  he 
arose  and  walked  .forty -eight  miles  to 
Oropesa.  There  he  hired  a  horse,  and  rode 
on  to  Talavera.  At  the  gate  of  the  town  he 
fell  from  the  saddle  with  weakness  and 
fatigue,  and  some  Spanish  soldiers,  conclud- 
ing from  his  blue  great  coat  that  he  was  a 
Frenchman,  were  about  to  kill  him,  when 
he  was  rescued  by  an  officer  of  the  45th 
Regiment,  and  taken  on  a  mule  to  the  light 
division  at  the  outposts. 

*■  I  have  never  heard  in  any  one  instance,' 
Lord  Wellington  wrote  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  August  25,  1809,  'that  the  Spaniards 
have  behaved  as  soldiers  ought  to  do  in 
presence  of  an  enemrv.  They  make  no 
scruple  of  running  off,  and  after  an  action 
are  to  be  found  in  every  village  and  every 
shady  bottom  within  fifty  miles  of  the  field 
of  battle.  According  to  Vfae  usual  Spanish 
custom,  they  throw  away  their  arms,  ac- 
coutrements, and  clothing.  They  are  really 
ohildren  in  the  art  of  war,  and  I  cannot  say 
that  they  do  anything  as  it  ought  to  be 
.  done,  except  runnmg  away  and  assembling 


again  in  a  staate  of  nature.'  To  advMiee 
against  the  French  in  conjunotion  with  buck 
allies,  only  to  be  deserted  by  them  in  tbe 
instant  of  batde,  was  to  court  destruc- 
tion. 

Lord  Wellington  was  driven  to  depend 
upon  his  own  resoureea,  small  in  Uiemselvee, 
but  mighty  when  directed  by  his  long-sight- 
ed sagacity.  Tbe  campaign  of  1810  found 
him  standing  upon  the  defensive  in  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal.  The  French  had  long 
threatened  the  Spanish. frontier  town  of  Ciu* 
dad  Rodrigo,  and  they  invested  it  in  June. 
The  place  was  of  vast  importance,  whether 
for  impeding  the  invasion  of  Portusal  by 
the  enemy,  or  for  securing  to  Lord  Welling- 
ton the  outlet  mto  Spain.  Early  m  the 
year  he  sent  Grener^  Craufurd  with  die 
light  division  across  the  Coa,  to  keep  up  tbe 
communications  between  that  river  and  tbe 
Agueda,  upon  which  Ciudad  Bodrigo  was 
built.  Admirable  arrangements  and  the 
utmost  alertness  were  required  to  main- 
tain this  forward  position  in  the  face  of  60^ 
000  men.  Maasena  endeavoured  to  goad 
Lord  Wellington  mto  a  ruinous  attack  by 
putting  forth  taunting  prodamations,  of 
which  Sir  William  disposes  in  ope  of  hie 
happy  classical  quotations.  '  If  thou  art  a 
great  captain,  Marius,  cooae  down  and  fight. 
If  thpu  art  a  great  ci^ptain,  Silo,  make  me 
come  down  and  fight.'  The  English  Marina 
remained  in  the  rear,  watching  for  an  opcan- 
ing  to  relieve  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  but  resolute 
not  to  invite  defeat,  or  win  too  costly  a 
victory.  On  the  11th  of  July  the  place  sur- 
rendered, and  a  few  days  afterwards  tbe 
French  advanced  in  force  into  the  country 
between  the  Agueda  and  the  Coa.  Craufurd 
had  been  especially  instructed  by  Lord 
Wellington  that  when  the  event  occurred  he 
was  to  fall  back  upon  his  supports  beyond 
the  river,  and  was  not  to  fight  as  if  the  mp- 
ports  were  to  move  forward  to  him.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  fienr  and  defiant  disposition, 
and  had,  says  Sir  William, '  a  feverish  thirst 
for  distinction.'  The  successful  daring  with 
which  he  had  kept  for  Uiree  months  hm  dan- 
gerous post  inflamed  his  natural  propeoai* 
ties.  Unmindful  of  the  difference  between 
the  difficult  and  the  impossible,  he  drew  up 
his  troops  within  a  mile  of  the  Coa,  and  with 
six  guns  and  5100  men  he  determined  to 
give  battle  to  the  French,  who  had  thirty 
guns  and  29,000  men.  .  His  dlvisioii  was 
overpowered,  and  retired  fighting  as  they 
went.  The  48rd  had  been  placed  by  Crao* 
furd  in  an  tticlosure,  surrounded  by  a  wall 
with  only  a  single  small  opening.  Here 
they  must  have  been  taken  like  birds  in  a 
cage,  if  they  had  not  been  liberated  by  the 
prompt  decision  which  oharacteriaes  self- 
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pOMessed  soldiers.  They  loosened  several 
laige  stones  in  the  wall,  and  the  regiment, 
presdng  upon  the  face  of  the  dislocated  por- 
tioo,  cast  It  bj  a  simultaneoos  thrust  to  Uie 
ground.  They  were  not  a  moment  too 
((dck'.  There  was  no  time  to  form  in  line, 
ttid  eadi  company  withdrew  skirmishing  un- 
der the  command  of  its  captain.  The  deter- 
mination to  abide  the  attack  of  six  times  his 
numbers  was  but  a  part  of  Craufurd's  rash- 
ness. He  had  fought  with  the  Coa  in  his 
rear,  and  his  sole  means  of  retreat  over 
it  was  by  a  long  narrow  bridge.  This  was 
erowded  with  artillery  and  cavalry ;  a  body 
of  in&ntry  were  congr^ated  there  unable 
to  pass,  and  the  52nd,  approaching  from  a 
different  quarter,  were  still  a  mile  off.  The 
French  were  closing  on  ^e  mass,  when  the 
ooorage  and  calmness  of  Captain  Napier  ex- 
fftod  a  material  influence  upon  the  combat. 
He  rallied  his  men  under  a  heavy  fire,  and 
checked  the  i^ssailants  for  other  companies 
to  nJly  with  him,  that  they  might  cover  the 
bridge  till  their  comrades  yrere  across,  and 
the  52nd  had  come  up.  Once  the  enemy 
drove  in  the  protectine  force,  and  were 
Kam  repulsed  by  a  gallant  charge  led  by 
ibgor  Macleod.  The  company  of  Captain 
Nqpier  was  one  of  three  which  remained  till 
the  rest  of  the  48  rd  had  got  over.  He  was 
observed  by  William  Kershaw,  a  private, 
itoc^ing  down  at  this  crisis  to  bind  up  the 
iro«ids  of  a  poor  fellow  who  had  fallen. 
His  work  of  humanity  ended,  he  command- 
ed a  charge  to  throw  ba(^  the  enemy  and 
tain  a  pause  for  the  rear-gaard  to  clear  the 
bridge  at  a  run.  In  his  '  History '  he  has 
narrated  with  pride  the  exploit  of  his  friend. 
He  was  silent  upon  his  own,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  individual 
deeds,  which  are  lost  in  the  multitudinous 
Qoofusion  of  war.  But  it  was  no  insignifi- 
OMtt  service  he  had  rendered.  He  was 
tbankea  for  it  by  the  Colonel  of  his  rejrf- 
nent  and  the  General  of  the  division.  He 
hid  reason  to  believe  that  his  presence  of 
inmd  had  kept  Craufurd  from  paying  for  his 
inifiacretion  with  his  life.  Wild  in  Ms  look, 
nd  agitated  in  his  manner,  he  came  upon 
Napier  in  the  road  with  the  appearance  of  a 
Ban  who  had  resolved  in  desperation  to 
ride  in  amongst  the  French.  The  unexpect- 
ed s^ht  of  a  number  of  his  soldiers  standing 
firm  when  he  had  given  them  up  fbr  lost, 
sasoied  to  change  his  purpose,  and  he  sur- 
▼ired  to  add  to  the  happy  feats  of  generalr 
Am  which  justify  his  fame. 
^  ThdB  was  the  firstbattle  of  the  light  divi- 
«<«.  *  Their  matchless  disciplme,'  says  Sir 
Wflliam,  *was  their  protection;  a  phantom 
hero  from  Corunna  saved  them.'  *  Every 
oflker  and  soldier  was  cool/  saya  Charles 


Napier,  who  had  joined  them  as  a  volu'^teer. 
They  gained  the  mountain  slope  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Coa.  The  cannon  drawn 
up  on  the  heights  swept  the  bridge;  and 
three  bloody  attempts  of  the  French  to 
cross  heaped  the  passage,  almost  to  the 
level  of  the  parapet,  with  their  crippled  and 
slain.  The  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents  at 
four  o'clock,  suspended  the  conflict,  and 
Craufard  retreated  in  the  night  Thirty 
years  later  Sir  Charles  Napier  described 
how  he'had  started  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the 
rearward  march ;  how  prostrate  he  was  in 
body  from  wet  and  hunger  and  fatigue ;  how 
depressed  in  mind  from  thinking  of  the  hun- 
dreds uselessly  sacrificed ;  how  rapidly  his 
feelings  changed  when,  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  he  reached  the  cheering  bivouac 
of  the  52ad ;  how  pleasant  it  was  to  sit 
ni^ed  on  the  warm  rock,  sipping  tea  and 
eating  half-raw  beefsteaks,  while  his  drip, 
ping  clothes  were  dried  at  the  fire ;  and  how 
happily  and  soundly  he  slept  on  the  mount- 
ain when  his  meal  was  done.  His  brother 
William  was  not  destined  to  share  the  sooth- 
ing repose.  He  was  shot  in  the  hip  by  a 
musket-ball  which  injured  the  bone,  and  he 
did  not  recover  for  two  months.  The  cas- 
ualties had  chiefly  fallen  on  the  43rd,  and 
twO'fiflhs  of  his  company  were  wounded  or 
killed.  In  the  following  year  Craufard 
again  ran  the  risk  of  losing  the  light  division 
by  his  want  of  expedition  in  -effecting  a 
junction  with  the  army ;  and  Lord  Wellmg- 
ton  with  14,000  men  was  in  imminent  peril 
of  an  attack  bv  60,000,  while  he  waited  to 
cover  Craufurd's  retreat  His  chief  admin- 
istered  no  worse  rebuke  than  might  be  im* 
plied  in  the  remark,  1 1  am  glad  to  see  you 
safe ;'  and  Craufurd  is  said  to  have  answered, 
'  Oh !  I  was  in  no  danger,  I  assure  you.' 
Upon  Lord  Wellington  retorting,  *But  I 
was,  ftom  your  conduct,'  Craufard  muttered, 
aside,  *  He  is  crusty  to-day.'  The  anguish 
and  alarm  of  Craufurd  at  the  Coa  had  been 
too  great  to  admit  of  such  petulant  bravado. 
It  had  been  the  intention  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton to  plant  the  light  division  on  a  mount- 
ain close  to  the  bridge,^  with  the  object  of 
keeping  open  the  communication  with  the 
fortress  of  Almeida,  which  was  now  invest- 
ed by  the  French,  and  he  relinquished  die 
design  ftom  observing  that  Craufurd  was 
too  dispirited  to  be  trusted  with  the  post. 

The  invasion  of  Portugal  proceeded,  the 
English  fUling  back  as  the  enemy  advanced. 
Massena  was  confident  the  British  army 
would  take  to  their  ships,  and  there  was  a 
general  oonviotdon  in  the  army  itself  that 
the  retrograde  movement  must  end  in  em- 
barkaUon.  No  one  besides  the  great  cap- 
tuia  had  «0QC«&ved  the  idea  thai  the  heights 
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of  Torres  Yedrai  eould  h^  rendered  an 
insuperabk  rampart.  Before  he  entered  his 
iDtrenchmenU  he  was  hidueed  to  try  and 
bar  the  road  to  the  French  at  Busaoo.  The 
position  on  the  crest  and  slope  of  this 
mountain  was  singularly  strong,  and  some 
of  the  officers  doubted  whether  Mass^sia 
would  venture  to  assail  it  ^If  he  does/ 
said  Lord  Wellington,  'I  shall  beat  him.' 
The  battle  commenced  at  daybreak  on  the 
27th  of  September,  when  the  onset  of  the 
enemy,  concealed  by  the  mist,  iras  only 
announced  by  the  ring  of  musketry  and 
ihe  coming  in  of  the  English  skirmishers, 
who  fired  hard  as  they  withdrew.  The 
Napiers  had  just  been  informed  of  the  death 
of  their  •  beloved  sister  Caroline.'  *  I  must 
not  wish  other  than  has  been  ordained,'  said 
Charles  Napier  to  his  mother,  '  but  had  it 
been  in  mortal  choice  the  daughter  should 
have  wiped  the  tears  that  fell  fi)r  the  son,' 
Thus  sorrowing,  the  brothers  embraced  in  si- 
toit  grie^  an4  each  depicted  to  his  post,  '  It 
was  at  Busaco  I  saw  you,'  wrote  General 
Brotherton  to  William  Napier, in  1844,  'go 
down  amongst  the  enemy  en  sabrtttr,  with 
vour  glass  to  your  eye,  as  coolly  as  if  you 
had  been  dancing  a  quadrille.'  Earlji  in  the 
day  Charles  was  shot  in  the  head,  and  George 
in  the  hip.  The  last  was  leading  a  diarge 
against  a  French  column  when  he  fell,  and 
he  continued,  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  to 
wave  his  sword,  and  shout  to  his  soldiers  to 
rush  on.  They  responded  to  his  call. 
'Brutality,'  wrote  Cbcurles,  Ms  our  nature. 
When  hit  at  Busaco,.it  gave  me  pleasure  to 
be  told  Greorge's  men  had  just  bayoneted 
a  whole  regiment.  Strange!  Strange! 
Strange!'  William  escap^  The  light 
division  was  in  front,  on  the  left,  and  Crau 
furd  had  disposed  th^  in  a  manner  to  pro- 
duce a  great  result  with  trivial  loss.  The 
French  had  to  climb  the  steep  side  of  the 
mountain.  The  German  infantry  were  sta- 
tioned high  up,  and  appeared  to  the  enemy 
to  be  the  English  line  of  battle.  But  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  lower  there  was  a  hollow 
in  the  ground,  and  the  43rd  and  5^d  were 
ranged  along  it,  completely  hidden  from  the 
sight  of  the  ascending  column,  which  came 
on  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  Germans  above. 
Craufurd  watched  the  moment  to  give  the 
word  to  charge,  and  eighteen  hundnd  men 
rose  up  suddenly  from  the  ground  with  a 
tremendous  shout,  and  with  fire  and  steel 
rolled  the  startled  column  down  the  hill. 

The  French,  deducting  artillery,  had  66,- 
000  men  at  Busaco,  and,  exclusive  of  artii* 
lery,  Lord  Wellington  had  ^,000,  of  which 
one  half  were  Portuguese.  The  loss  of  the 
iUlies  was  1,800,  and  that  of  the  French  is 
estimated  by  Napier  to  hate  been  ^500. 


The  attack  had  been  repdled,  and  a  ftaiM 
chastisement  infiieted,  hut  an  attempt  to  fol- 
low up  the  victory  would  have  brought  mk 
equal  disaster  on  the  conquerors;  for  Ma0- 
sena's  ground  was  as  formidable  as  their 
own,  and  his  numbers  fiir  greater,  la  spile 
of  his  defeat,  he  was  f^ee  to  torn  the  positiMi 
he  was  unable  to  for^  and  he  sueoc^ed  in 
passing  along  a^oad  to  the  left  of  the  BHtieli. 
This  had  beea  apprehended  by  Lord  Wel- 
lington, who  endeavoured  to  counteract  the 
movement,  and  failing,  be  continued  Us 
journey  to  the  linea  Massena  was  already 
straitened  for  provisions,  his  communke- 
tions  with  Spain  were  severed,  a  body  of 
militia  and  cavalry  had  collected  to  act  in 
his  rear,  and  the  entire  country  was  againil 
him.  The  English  oommander  thought  it 
likely  that  the  check  he  had  received  would 
convince  him  of  the  itfipolicy  of  braiviiig 
these  accumulated  dangers  on  the  desperete 
chance  of  carrying  later  a  more  .difiioult  po- 
sition, in  whieh  the  Allies  would  be  real- 
forced,  while  the  French  army  would  be  di- 
minished by  the  hardships  of  the  advmDOt. 
Yet,  plausible  as  were  the  motives  for  Suit- 
ing at  Busaco,  Lord  Wellington  would  have 
preferred  to  avoid  an  action  when  vietorj 
would  not  permit  him  to  give  the  law,  sofl 
when  defeat  would  have  entailed  a  heevj 
sacrifice  of  men,  would  have  embarraeead 
bis  retreat,  would  have  jeopardised  his  de- 
fences, and  might  have  ruined  his  auUkority 
in  England  and  Portugal.  It  was  exaoUj, 
however,  because  that  a^thority  was  not 
sufiicieot  to  support  his  grand  conceptiona 
that  he  halted,  and  stood  the  assault.  Hm 
people  and  government  jtt  Lisbon  had  little 
faith  in  the  measures  of  a  general  who  re- 
tired before  the  foe.  They  could  not  ep- 
preciate  his  consummate  plan  for  saving  toe 
country;  and  unless  be  could  raise  their 
sinking  hopes,  there  were  symptoms  that 
they  would  refuse  to  abide  the  issu«.  Ho 
considered  it  expedient  to  dazzle  them  by  a 
stroke  which  would  produce  the  courage 
and  confidence  essential  to  keep  them  from 
ruining  the  cause;  and  it  was  mainly  with 
this  view  that  he  submitted  to  what  he 
called  the  'political  battle'  of  Busaco.  He 
said  that  upon  military  principles  it  would 
have  been  a  mistake. 

The  Allied  army  took  up  its  ground  widi- 
in  the  lines  on  the  15th  of  October.  Maa- 
seoa  had  been  strangely  misinformed  upon 
the  topography  of  Portugal,  and  was  abso- 
lutely ignorant  of  the  barrier  which  awaited 
him.  He  recoenoitered  it  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  ft 
did  not  present  a  smgle  vulnerable  point  to 
the  troopef  at  his  disposal.  '  Yon  turned  me 
grey,'  he  remarked  eftsrwiMls  to  the  Dekt 
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ct  WelHi^^  at  Parii.  Soslt  siud  of 
Ifaaseoa  XhdX  ^he  knew  war  well;  that  he 
was  excellent  in  great  danger :  negligent  and 
vwthlees  oat  of  danger.'  Napoleon's  esti- 
mate of  him  was  similar.  'Danger  gave. 
Us  thoughts  force  and  clearness.  His  dis- 
positions  for  a  battle  were  always  bad,  but 
m  temper  was  pertinacious  to  the  last  de* 
gree;  he  was  never  discouraged.'  The 
wealmesft  and  the  strength  of  his  character 
were  both  exhibited  in  his  invasion  of  Portu- 
gal. He  had  shown  his  negligence  daring 
tte  advance,  when,  relying  on  his  superior 
nnmbers,  he  fancied  that  he  should  drive 
the  English  to  the  sea»  He  displayed  his 
codness,  his  skill,  his  vigilance,  and  his  te- 
nacity as  soon  as  his  faculties  were  roused  by 
the  perils  of  his  situation.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  passed  on  him  die  high  eulogium 
of  saying,  *•  Whilst  he  was  in  front  of  me  at 
Torres  Vedras  I  always  found  him  where  I 
did  not  wish  to  find  him.'  '  When  Massena 
was  opposed  to  me,  and  in  the  field,'  he  said 
oa  another  occasion, '  I  never  slept  comfort- 
ably.' An  army  without  magazines,  or  a 
base  of  operations,  must  derive  its  subsist- 
enoe  firom  the  territory  in  which  it  is  quar- 
tved ;  and  Lord  Wellington  to  render  Portu- 
g^  na tenable  to  the  French,  required  that 
the  inhabitants  should  carry  their  goods  be- 
hmd  the  lines,  and  that  the  food  which  could 
not  be  removed  should  be  destroyed.  His 
commands  were  imperfectly  executed,  and 
^  pinching  scarcity  was  deferred;  but  it 
had  been  partially  felt  from  the  outset,  and 
at  early  as  October  27  he  announced  his 
conviction  to  Lord  Liverpool  that  the  con- 
sommation  was  at  band.  ^All  the  accounts,' 
he  said,  '  whidi  I  have  received  of  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  enemy  for  the  want  of  pro- 
ndoQs  would  lead  me  to  a  belief  that  their 
snny  could  not  remain  long  in  the  position 
ia  which  it  is  placed ;  and  it  is  astonishing 
tfiat  they  have  been  able  to  remain  here  so 
kng;'  The  year  passed  away,  and  the  per- 
tiaacioHS  Massena  was  feeding  his  legions 
stQl,  without  giving  any  indication  of  an  in- 
tention to  retreat.  ^  It  is  certainly  astonish- 
ing,' wrote  Lord  Wellington  on  December 
tl,  *that  the  enemy  have  been  able  to  re- 
■yun  in  this, country  so  long ;  and  it  is  an 
extraordinary  instance  of  what  a  French 
srmT  can  do.  k  is  positively  a  fact  that 
tibey  brought  no  provisions  with  them,  and 
they  have  not  received  even  a  letter  since 
A^  entered  Portugal. .  Widi  all  our  money, 
sndbaving  in  our  favour  the  good  inclina- 
tions of  the  country,  I  assure  you  that  I 
eoidd  not  maintain  one  division  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  they  have  maintained  not  less 
thn  60,000  men  and  29,000  animals  for 
iDsre  then  two  months.    This  lime  tast  year 


I  was  obliged  to  move  ihe  British  cavalry 
frpm  the  district  which  they  now  occupy 
with  their  whole  army,  because  it  could  not 
be  subsisted.  But  they  take  everything, 
and  leave  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  to 
starve.'  The  cruelty  was  detestable;  but 
apart  from  the  methods  he  employed  the 
fortitude  of  Massena  wa6  magnanimous. 
The  French  had  scoured  the  country  for 
leagues  to  pick  up  food,  and  every  day  the 
desert-cirde  spread ;  they  were  incessantly 
harassed  by  the  militia  and  cavalry  in  their 
distant  foraging  expeditions,  and  were  ext- 
posed  to  the  vengeance  of  an  exasperated 
people  for  their  pillage  and  murders :  they 
were  suffering  dreadful  privations,  and^dying 
rapidly  of  the  diseases  which  privations  en<* 
gender ;  they  were  cut  off  firom  all  relations 
with  the  world  beyond  their  camp,  and 
were  rarely  able  to  get  a  s^ret  messenger 
safo  accross  the  frontier;  and  it  was  in  this 
desolate  situation  that  they  were  liable  any 
hour  to  be  attacked  by  an  army  which  was 
now  more  numerous  than  their  own.  The 
marshals  and  officers  murmured.  *  I  alone,' 
said  Massena^  *  wished  to  remain  in  Portu- 
gal; and  unless  I  bad  manifested  a  very 
determined  will  we  should  not  have  stayed 
there  fifteen  days.  Never  before  have  I 
been  so  worried,  or  experienced  such  oppo* 
sition.'  The  calculations  of  Lord  Wellrng- 
ton  tallied  precisely  with  those  of  the  mur* 
mufing  French.  The  pertinacity  of  a  gen« 
eral  who  was  never  discouraged,  had  baffled 
alike  the  conclusions  of  his  companions  in 
arms,  and  the  comn^ander-in-chlef  of  the 
Allies,  and,  m  defiance  of  remonstrances,  he 
clung  for  ^r%  months  to  a  locality  where  it 
was  supposed  he  could  not  sustain  himself 
above  a  fortnight 

With  for  profounder  views,  which  were 
destined  to  be  crowned  with  success  in* 
stead  of  ending  in  failure,  Massena's  ad- 
versary was  called  upon  to  exercise  die 
same  indomitable  selr-reliance.  He  said 
on  reviewing  his  proceedings  that  it  re- 
quired '  6|t>mething  worse  than  firmness  to 
carry  him  through.'  He  said  that  every 
British  officer  was  of  opinion  that  he  ought 
to  embark,  that  the  rortnguese  were  of 
opinion  that  he  ought  to  have  protected  their 
frontiers,  and  that  the  public  in  England 
changed  their  opinions  with  the  wind.  His 
conduct  met  with  no  more  approval  when 
he  seemed  to  be  temporising  behind  the 
lines.  Thousands  of  the  inhabitants  were 
su^ring  grievously  from  want;  the  native 
government  left  t»eir  \xoQfg%  without  the 
commonest  necessaries,  and  the  Englis)! 
had  a  presentiment  tiiat  their  own  com- 
missariat would  fell.  .*I  do  not  think,* 
William  Napier  wrote  to  his  mother-  in 
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January,  161 1, '  tbcore  will  b«  much  figbting 
here,  but  rather  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
leave  the  country  from  want  of  provisions 
ourselves,  strange  as  it  may  appear.* 
When  this  was  the  expectation  of  an 
acute  and  spirited  officer,  it  is  eiasy  to 
imagine  how  gloomy  must  have  been  the 
forebodings  of  the  ignorant  multitude 
whose  minds  were  subjugated  by  the  sur- 
roimding  distress.  Massena  informed  the 
Emperor  that  one  of  his  motives  for  hold*, 
ing  his  ground  was  the  hope  that  the 
people  at  Lisbon  would  rise  against  their 
defenders.  Lord  Wellington  had  it  in  his 
power  to  convert  the  universal  reproach 
mto  general  acclamations  by  sallying  out 
against  the  French  and  winning  a  victory. 
But  posted  as  they  were,  it  could  not  be 
accomplished  without  sacrificing  the  flower 
of  his  troops^,  and  to  ruin  his  army  was  to 
win  the  campaign  at 'the  expense  of  the 
cause.  The  process  of  recruiting  and 
training  was  too  slow  to  fill  up  his  ranks 
in  time  to  cope  afterwards  with  the  steady 
produce  of  a  relentless  conscription,  and 
the  piercing  eye  of  the  provident  captain, 
'  ranging  far  beyond  the  enemy  encamped  at 
his  feet,  was  fixed  on  the  distant  horizon 
when  he  should  stand  a  conqueror  in  the 
southern  borders  of  France.  Misunder- 
stood by  the  world  at  large,  there  was  one 
kindred  genius  who  comprehended  his 
tactics,  and  recognised  their  wisdom.  *  If,' 
wrote  Berthler  to  Massena  by  the  orders  of 
the  Emperor,  'a  great  battle  should  go 

rinst  you,  the  consequences  to  England 
a  great  number  of^  men  killed  would 
be  enormous,  and  would,  in  her  case,  be 
equivalent  to  a  defeat'  With  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  fact.  Lord  Wellington  re- 
mained unshaken  in  his  resolve  to  leave 
lounger  and  sickness  to  do  the  work  of  the 
sword,  till  the  hour  should  arrive  when  he 
Cpuld  secure  a  victory  upon  profitable 
terms  without  purchasing  it  at  the  cost  of 
f\iture  efficiency.  *  I  had  not  much  to  look 
to,'  he  saidj  'excepting  myself;'  and  to 
trust  to  himself  against  everybody,  in  the 
midst  of  perils  and  misery,  demanded  an 
extraordinary  combination  of  qualities, — 
an  intellectual  vision,  which,  penetrating 
Arougb  the  ignorant  present,  could  not  1)0 
obscured  or  distorted ;  a  moral  fearlessness, 
which,  rejecting  every  consideration  but  the 
simple  notion  of  what  was  best,  could  not 
be  swayed  by  any  amount  of  reprobation 
or  entreaty ;  and  a  prodigious  self-restraint, 
which,  disdaining  to  purchase  the  applause 
of  the  nations  who  condemned  him  by 
any  step  detrimental  to  their  permanent 
interests,  could  nol^be  tempted  to  take  the 
path  to  immediate    ease    and    individual 


glory.^  The  q>ring  of  1811  saw  tbe  com- 
mencement 01  the  events  which  were  to 
vindicate  his  foresight^  and  reward  his  en- 
durance. Massena.had  consumed  the  pro- 
visions of  the  country  around  him  to  a  dis- 
tauce  of  five  or  six  marches,  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  roots,  acorns,  and  weeds.  The 
men  were  in  rags,  their  shoes  were  worn 
j>ut,  the  heavy  rains  increased  their  wretch- 
eduess,  and  tne  camp  was  filled  with  udL 
The  horses  were  without  proTender,  and 
were  feeble,  djung,  or  dead ;  the  incessant 
demands  on  the  transport  service  had  used 
up  the  carts;  the  very  ammunition  was 
getting  low ;  and  the  sole  alternative  was 
between  destruction  and  departure. 

The  utmost  limits  of  pertinacity  had 
been  reached,  and  on  March  5,  1811, 
Massena  commenced  his  retreat.  Heooo- 
ducted  it  like  a  maste^.  Tlie  main  body 
moved  forward,  and  was  covered  by  one  or 
two  corp9  d*armie^  which  continusJly  took 
up  a  formidable  position,  where  an  attack 
could  only  be  made  at  a  disadvantage.  With 
a  skill  which  was  never  at  fault,  lord 
Wellington  was  accustomed  to  turn  the 
positions,  and  act  upon  the  flanks  of  die 
French  before  engaging  them  in  front.  A 
series  of  combats  was  carried  on  upon  this 
principle  throughout   the  line  of  Retreat 

*  Day  after  dav,'  says  Sir  William,  *Ney, 
the  indomitable  Ney,  offered  battle  with 
the  rear-guard,  and  a  stream  of  fire  ran 
alone  the  wasted  valleys  of  Portugal  from 
the  Tagus  to  the  Mondego,  from  the  Mod* 
dego,  to  the  Coa.'  On  the  14ih  of  March  one 
of  these  conflicts  occurred  at  Casal  Nova, 
and  was  the  means  of  infficting  years  of 
physical  torture  on  William  Napier. 

The  allies  at  the  period  of  the  pursuit  were 
up  at  three  o'clodt  in  the  morning,  started 
at  four,  and  halted  at  seven  in  the  evening. 
At  dawn  on  March  14  Lord  WelJington 
was  directing  some  movements  to  tam 
the  left  of  the  French.  A  heavy  J^ 
concealed  their  front,  and  Sir  William 
Erskine,  who  then  commanded  the  li^ 
division,  and  who  is  said  by  Charles  Napier 
to  have  been  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
army,'  put  his  troops  in  motion  under  the 
belief,  which  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
verify,  that  the  enemy  were  marching  avay* 
Several  officers  objected  to  the  rash  ezpen- 
ment  of  plunging  into  the  mist  without  any 
definite  information;  *but  Erskine,'  ^ap 
Napier  in  his  History,  *  disregarding  these 
remonstrances  with  astounding  indinerenoe, 
sent  the  52nd  forward  in  a  simple  colu^ 
of  sections,  \^thout  an  advanced  gu«f4 
and  even  before  the  piquets  had  co°^5iri 

*  The  more  I  see  of  the  Generals,'  said  Wil* 
liam  Napier  hi  one  of  .his  letters,  *  the  more 
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I  wonder  at  Lord   WeWhigton's  sneers.' 
'  I  certainly,*  said  Lord  WelHngton  himself 
when  deploring  an  event  which  occurred 
trough   the  hegh'gence  of  the  same  Sir 
William  Erskine, '  feel  everj  day  more,  and 
more  the  difficnlty  of  the  situation  in  which 
I  am  placed.    I  am  obliged  to  be  every- 
where, and  if  absent  from  any  operation, 
somethii^  jgoes  wrong.    It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  general  and  other  officers  of  the 
army  will  nt  last  acquire  that  experience 
which  will  teach  them  that  success  can  be 
attdned  only  by  attention  to    the    most 
minute  d^^ils/    TOiis  was  written  in  May, 
and  Casal  Nova  might  have  taught    the 
lesson  in  March.    The  52nd,  followed  by 
the  Rifles,  descended  the  hillside,  crossed 
the  ravme  at  the  bottom,  and  was  ascending 
the  path  on  the  opposite  slope,  when  their 
progress  was  suddenly  checked  by  round 
shot  and  bullets.    Soon  the  mist  b^an  to 
disperse,   and  instead    of  the  clear    road 
which  Erskine  assumed  to  be  before  him, 
there  was  displayed  to  the  eyes  of  the  light 
division  the  corps  of  Ney,  with  a  single 
English  raiment  contending  in  the  midst  of 
it    Captain  Napier  was  sent  with  six  com- 
panies of  the  48rd  to    assist  the  unsup- 
ported 52nd  on  their  left.    He  halted  four 
companies  at  a  particular  point  to  watch 
lus  flanks,  and  with  the  remaining  two  he 
reached  the  left  of  the  52nd,  immediate- 
ly after  they  had  charged  the  T^rench,  and 
hi  time  to  rescue  Captain  Dobbs  and  a 
couple  of  soldiers,  who  were  cut  off  from 
ttierest.    The  English  had  stopped  at  the 
wall  qC  an  enclosure.     Dobbs  and  Napier 
•greed  that    the    boldest  course  was  the 
safest,  and  calling  upon  the  men  to  follow, 
they  leaped  upon  the  wall,  and  jumped 
down  with  a  shont  which  sent  the  enemy 
Hying  in  the  apprehension  that  it  was  the 
pelade  to  a  furious  assault.    The  soldifers, 
Iwwever,  who   had    been    rescued    with 
Dobbs,  alone  q)rang  forward  at  the  cry  of 
^T(T  leaders,    and    the  four    arrived   by 
themselves  at  the  opposite  wall  of  the  en- 
closure.   The  French,  on  discovering  that 
tkey  were  not  pursued,  turned  round  and 
fiwid  violently,    *  Stung,'  says  Napier,  *  by 
Ae  backwardness  of  my  men,  I  told  Dobbs 
I  would  save  him  or  lose  my  life  by  bring- 
^  up  the  two  companies,'     Dobbs  en- 
^r^ated  him  not  to  make  the  attempt,  since 
i*  was  impossible  to  move  from  under  the 
wall  and  live.   He  went,  and  passed  through 
*e  shower  of  bullets  unhurt.     Both  the 
companies,  in  the  absence  of  their  captains, 
jcr*  commanded  by  lieutenants  inexpert 
™  their  profession,  and    obnoxious   from 
^^  tyrannical  dispositions  to  the  privates. 
^  of  them  was  a  duellist;    but,  with 


courage  enough  for  single  combats,  he  was 
a  picture  of  abject  terror  in  battle.  When 
Napier  returned  to  the  first  wall  he  found 
him  lying  with  his  face  to  the  ground. 
Reproaches  and  exhortations  to  remember 
his  uniform  were  completely  lost  on  him. 
He  did  not  stir.  Then  Napier  flung  a 
large  stone  at  his  head,  which  induced  him 
to  rise.  Again  the  word  to  advance  was 
given.  The  companies  cleared  the  wall, 
and  the  wretched  lieutenant  obeyed  the 
impulse. .  He  had  no  sooner  got  to  the 
other  side  than  his  fright  was  renewed,  and 
he  stood  in  a  stupor  with  staring  eyes  nnd 
dpread-out  hands.  A  step  had  beet}  gained. 
Without  delay  William  Napier  continuejd 
his  course  to  the  second  wall,  and  a  second 
time  he  made  the  perilous  passage  in 
safety,  but  made  it  alone.  *  It  was  only,' 
wrote  Major  Houlton  to  him  in  1841,  *to 
mention  to  the  men  that  you  were  at  their 
head,  and  a  sort  of  frenzied  courage  im^ 
mediately  possessed  thetn,  so  that  they  were 
equal  to  anything.*  The  dispiriting  in- 
fluence of  the  coward  had  for  once  pre- 
vailed over  the  animating  example  of  the 
herb.  Every  soldier  had  edged  to  the 
right  to  escape  the  heavy  fire,  and  the 
d^tardfy  lieutenant  led  the  way.  He  it 
was  that  had  prevented  the  original  ad* 
vance,  and  the  pusillanimity  of  a  single 
unworthy  member  was  victorious  over  the 
invincible  43rd.  Maddened  by  their  dis- 
obedience, William  Napier  for  the  third 
time  was  crossing  the  dangerous  field  to 
renew  his  eflbrts  to  bringr  them  on,  when  he 
was  struck  in  his  spine  by  a  bullet  and  feD. 
In  1858,  when  nearly  half  a  century  had 
elapsed,  he  was  attacked  by  an  illness 
which  threatened  to  be  mortal.  *  In  look- 
ing back,'  he  said,  *  on  my  life,  it  would  be 
a  comfort  to  me  now  if  I  could  remember 
to  have  done  a  perfectly  self-sacrificing  act. 
— if  I  could  think  I  had  been  ready  and 
willing  at  any  moment  to  lay  down  my 
life  for  another  person's  good.  I  try  to 
remember,  but  I  cannot  remember  that  I 
ever  did.  I  have  often  run  into  danger  and 
exposed  myself,  sometimes  to  save  others. 
Yes,  I  have  done  that,  but  there  was  al- 
ways a  springing  hope,  a  sort  of  conviction 
that  I  should  escape;  and  that  being  sO, 
away  flies  the  merit.  The  nearest  thing  I 
ever  did  to  absolute  self-sacrifice  was  at 
Casal  Nova,  when  I  received  In  my  back 
the  ball  that  lies  there  still.'  These  words, 
spoken  in  prospect  of  death,  render  it  plain 
that  he  expected  to  be  killed,  and  that  the 
sole  motive  for  his  conduct  was  the  de- 
termination to  save  the  life  of  a  comrade 
or  perish. 

Valour  in  an  enemy,  which  wins  respect 
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from  bigher  nalnres,  rouses  the  murderous 
propensities  of  the  base.  The  French  have 
their  share  of  chivalrous  men,  but  they  were 
not  at  the  wall,  and  the  soldiers  went  on 
firing  at  Captain  Napier  when  he  was  down. 
His  nervous  system  below  the  point  wh^re 
bis  spine  had  been  hit  was  paralysed  by  the 
blow,  and,  unable  to  use  his  legs,  he  had  to 
drag  himself  by  his  hands  to  a  small  heap 
of  stones  which  covered  his  shoulders  and 
head.  Twenty  shots  struck  the  heap,  and 
his  life  was  gone  if  his  friend  Lloyd  and  his 
own  company  and  a  portion  of  the  52nd  had 
not  appearea  at  the  moment  and  driven  thu 
reprobates  a^ay.  He  was  carried  off  the 
field,  and  a  very  gallant  and  noble-minded 
oflScery  the  present  Colonel  Sir  J.  M.Wilson, 
who  was  advancipg  with  his  company  of 
grenadiers  against  the  enemy,  descried  him 
from  a  disttmoe  stretched  on  the  ground  be- 
neath an  olive  tree.  '  I  ran  towards  him,' 
writes  Sir  John  Wilson,  who  had  never  set 
eyes  on  him  before,  ^  and  said,  '*  I  hope  you 
are  not  dangerously  wounded  !''  at  which  he 
shook  his  head.  '^  Have  you  been  attended 
to  by  a  sui^onl"  He  nodded  assent 
**  Can  I  be  of  any  service  to  you  1"r-and  he 
again  shook  his  bead,  but  did  not  utter  a 
word.'  Captain  Wilson  had  a  flask  of  tea 
and  brandy,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  like 
a  little.  A  sudden  beam  of  pleasure  sparkled 
in  his  eyes,  and  he  eagerly  stretched  out  his 
hand.  Twice  the  tumbler  was  filled,  and  he 
drained  it  with  an  air  of  intense  enjoyment. 
^  When  he  had  finished,'  ccratinues  Sir  John 
Wilson, '  he  seized  my  hand,  and  grasped  it 
several  times,  as  much  as  to  say,  '*  I  don't 
know  who  you  are,  my  good  Ibllow,  but  I 
feel  most  gratefully  thankful  for  your  kind- 
ness." I  then  said,  "  Heaven  protect  you  !" 
and  ran  dS*  to  join  my  company.  I  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  classical  outline 
and  beautiful  expression  of  his  countenance. 
In  after  lile,  I  oflen  spoke  of  this  wounded 
officer  as  the  handsomest  man  I  had  ever 
beheld.'  They  did  not  meet  again  for  six- 
teen years,  and  neither  recognised  the  other. 
The  scene  was  dramatic  which  revealed  to 
them  that  their  original  interview  had  been 
beneath  the  olive  tree  at  Ca^l  Nova.  Shr 
John  Wilscm  was  staying  with  his  father-in- 
law,  Sir  G.  Hoolton,  at  Farley  Castle,  and 
the  conversation  after  dinner  turned  upon 
handsome  men.  *  Of  all  the  handsome  men 
I  have  ever  seen,'  said  Sir  Jphn,  Mn  the 
various  parts  of  the  world  where  I  have  been, 
there  was  none  to  be  at  all  compared  with 
the  one—'  and  he  proceeded  to  relate  the 
incident  of  the  wounded  officer  in  Spain, 
With  the  tears  trickling  from  his  eyes^ 
Napier  sprang  from  his  chair,  and  putting 
1^  arms  routid  his  preserver,  excklmed, 


My  dear  Wilson,  iras  tiiat  jon!    Tliai 
glass  of  tea  and  brandy  saved  my  life !' 

The  news  of  the.  retreat  reached  Charles 
Napier  at  Lisbon  on  the  8th  of  March.  The 
wound  in  his  face  was  open,bu(;  impelled  bjr 
the  stirring  prospect  pf  battle  he  di  recti jr 
got  into  his  saddle  and  hurried  off  to  bis 
post.  Between  the  12th  and  18th  he  rode 
the  whole  night.  With  a  single  halt  of  three 
hours,  he  travelled  for  twenty-two  hours  on 
one  hprse,  and  made  a  journey  of  ninety 
miles.  He  arrived  at  Casal  Nova  while*  th^ 
struggle  was  in  progress.  He  knew  that 
the  Light  ^Division  headed  the  pursuit,  and 
had  beeu  in  perpetual  conflict  with  the 
French.  In  eonstant  expectation  that  hie 
brothers  would  fall,  he  repeatedly  inquired 
their  fate  of  the  disabled  soldiers  who  were 
brought  from  the  front.  As  he  was  advanc- 
ing to  .the  combat  on  the  momlng  of  the 
14th,  he  met  a  litter  of  branches  covered 
with  a  blanket.  He  asked  who  it  was,  and 
learnt  that  it  was  George  Napier,  whose 
hand  was  broken  by  a  ball.  A  second  litter 
followed,  and,  in  answer  to  his  question,  he 
learnt  that  it  was  William  Napier,  suppoaed 
to  be  mortally  wounded.  With  his  jaw 
bandaged  up,  he  rode  forward  to  the  fight. 
His  brothers  were  conveyed  to  Condeixa,  in 
the  rear,  and  lodged  in  a  half-ruined  house. 

Massena's  army  committed  horrible  atro* 
cities  in  its  retreat.  Charles  Napier  canae 
upon  numerous  bodies  of  peasants  who  had 
been  bayonetted  and  shot.  Some  were  verj 
old  men,  and  some  were  women.  The 
enemy  even  fired  the  villages  through  which 
they  passed,  and  appeared  to  wreak  dieir 
vengeance  on  the  country  out  of  rage  at  not 
being  able  to  conquer  it  Before  they  with- 
drew there  was  a  dearth  along  their  line  of 
march.  In  a  single  dwelling  William  Napiet 
saw  the  corpses  of  thirty  persons,  many  of 
tbem  children,  who  had  perished  of  starva- 
tion. Fifteen  living  beings  were  sitting; 
among  the  dead,  and  when  nourishment  was 
ofiered  to  them  they  were  too  feeble  to 
swallow  it.  The  little  which  might  have 
been  anywhere  lefl  w»9  now  gleaned  or 
destroyed  by  the  devastating  legions  who 
led  the  way.  In  this  deeert  track  the  Portu- 
guese Government  neglected  to  supply  its 
troops  with  provisions  or  transport.  Thou- 
sands were  compelled  to  stop  short,  and 
some  of  those  who  held  on  were  four  daya 
without  food.  The  English  shared  their 
supplies  with  them,  and  suffered  grlevooslj 
in  consequence.  The  officers  were  no  better 
off  than  the  men,  and  for  two  days  and  part 
of  a  third  Charles  Napier  had  not  a  morad 
to  eat.  WilDam  had  fasted  previously  for 
three  eomplete  days,  and  having,  at  the  end- 
of  them,  discovered  a  tallow  candle  in  a 
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koQBe,  he  deT6i]red  it  wMh  avidity,  and 
thought  it  the  greatest  delicacy  he  bad  ever 
tasted  in  his  lifS.  Amid  a  tca^oity  approach* 
vofL  to  feminey  Captain  Light,  a  cavalry 
oficer  (tf  rare  aooomplishments,  contrived  to 
|m)core  a  loaf  of  bread.  Tormented  by  the 
gnawing  pangs  of  hunger,  be  restrakied  his 
oaviDgs,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  long  day's 
march,  started  with  his  loaf  on  a  journey  of 
twenty  miles  across  the  mountains  to  the 
lodging  of  the  wounded  brothers  at  Con* 
deiza.  Flinging  the  bread  into  their  room 
he  rushed  away  to  prevent  refiisal,  and  rode 
bode  to  his  company. 

Charles  Napier  informedt  his  mother  o^ 
April  6  thaft  William  was  well.  His  flesh 
hflui  healed,  his  nervous  system  had  revived 
from  the  shocic,  and  be  did  not  suspect  that 
the  bullet  pressing  <m  his  spine  was  to  be  a 
source  of  agony  \^hich  would  go  on  increas- 
iag  widi  time.  Just  as  he  recovered  from 
his  wound,  the  cowardly  lieutenant  who  was 
the  cause  of  it  died.  The  precautions  of  fear 
kad  not  saved  him  from  being  struck  by  a 
cunoD-ball  on  his  leg.  He  expired,  Napier 
says,  at  an  old,  desolate,  melaadioly  mil), 
bdow  Sahugal,  where  everything  combined 
to  render  death  appalling;  but  when  he 
found  that  his  &te  was  seued  he  manifested 
IK>  £irther  signs  of  weakness.  The  heroism 
for  which  he  had  afibrded  the  occasion  was 
not  a]t(^ether  unrewarded.  Lord  Welling^ 
ton  announced  to  Lady  Sarah  the  misfortune 
vhlch  befoU  the  brothers  at  Casal  Nova. 
*Your  sons,'  he  said,  in  bis  letter,  ^are 
brave  H^lows  and  an  honour  to  the  army ; 
and  I  hope  that  Qod  will  preserve  them  to 
yea  and  the  country.'  He  now  marked  his 
sense  of  their  merits  by  cqnferrinff  two 
brevet  majorities  upon  Oeoige  and  William 
Napier  out  of  eleven  which  were  distributed 
tmong  tho  ^it^re  army. 

By  disease,  desertion,  and  .battle  Massena 
k»t  80,000  men  in  Portugai^  .  His  trooips 
vere  denooralised  by  the  resi^^ifit,  and  he 
wrote  to  BertUer  on  March  ^I,  that,  '  i'f 
only  the  head  of  an  EngU^  column  appear* 
ed,  the  officora  were  iniimidmed,  and  cried 
OQt  that  the  whole  of  Wellin^h^s  force  was 
tdfaacing.'  On  the  9th  ofApril  the  French 
vers  ovor  the  frontier,  and  retired  to  Sala- 
manca to  recruit.  From  that  hour  none  but 
the  ignorant*  and  the  factious  doubted  that 
in  I^nd  Wellington  England  possessed  a 
geneial  wbo  was  equal  to  any  emergency. 
Ay  a  plan  which  was  exdusively  his  own  he 
had  cdifeeted  an  end  which  nobody  else  in 
either  army  beUeved  to  be  possible.  He 
kd  shown  himself  original  in  conception, 
hnnmveable  in  purpose,  and  maM»rjy  in 
exesution.  Hie  simple  grandeur  of  his 
itiong,  determiiied  diasaoter  and  solid,  per* 


spicadous  genius  was  completely  exhibited 
in  this  campaign,  and  all  his  vigorous  &dulr 
ties  were  required  to  contend  with  the 
difficulties  which  still  lay  before  him.  He 
had  one  more  act  to  perform  before  the 
enemy  were  completely  ejected  from  Portu* 
gal.  They  held  the  frontier  fortress  of 
Almeida,  and  Lord  WelliDgton  invested  it. 
Massena,  with  his  army  refreshed  and  re* 
plenished,  came  down  to  relieve  the  block* 
ade,  and  on  May  3  and  May  5  attempted  to 
drive  away  the  beleaguering  Ibrce  oy  the 
battles  oi  Fuentes  Ouoro.  The  principal 
struggle  was  on  the  5th.  The  allies  were 
mudh  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  enemy,  and 
Lord  Wellington  had  previously  intended 
to  retire ;  ^but  when  m^  trial,'  says  Napier^ 
'  came,  his  warlike  spirit  would  not  let  him 
go  badL.'  He  had  a  front  of  seven  miles. 
Five  miles  were  protected  by  a  ravine 
thnMigfa  which  the  Duas  Casas  flowed ;  but 
at  a  short  distanee  beyond  the  village  of 
Fuent^  Onoro  tite  high  land  left  the  stream, 
and,  running  inwards,  forn^  a  second  side 
to  the  platform  on  which  the  English  army 
w^s  drawn  up.  There  were  reasons  which 
induced  Lord  Wellington  to  extend  his  line 
from  the  village  to  Nava  d^Aver  on  his 
right;  and  as  he  had  little  advantage  of 
ground  in  the  intervening  space  of  two  miles, 
where  the  river  could  be  readily  crossed,  the 
French  were  enabled  by  a  preponderating 
force  to  ^im  his  right  wing,  which  was  foldea 
back  over  a  plain,  and  compelled  to  occupy 
a  new  position  perpendicular  to  its  originiu 
front  Here  the  retreating  wiug  had  the 
defence  of  the  ascent  which  bounded  the 
second  side  of  the  plateau,  and  when  once 
the  men  had  reached  the  emm^ce,  they 
readily  repelled  Uie  efforts  to  drive  them  in. 
The  crisis  was  whQe  they  were  pushed  fight* 
ing  across  the  plain,  mixed  up  with  the 
rabble  which  had  gathered  in  their  reatf 
before  they  were  constrained  to  give  way.  . 
An  energetic  attack  upon  the  heterogeneous 
mass  must  have  thrown  ^  whole  into  eon« 
faskm,  and  the  English  could  not  have 
reformed  on  the  tipper  ^ound.  '  Massena,^ 
says  Napier,  in  bis  History,  *had  at  first 
great  advantages;  Napoleon  would  have 
made  tiiem  &tal.'  This  was  the  thought 
which  had  passed  through  the  mind  of  Lord 
Wellington  at  the  time.  4t  was  the  most 
difficult  battle,'  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  Mr. 
Welliesley  Pole,  *I  was  ever  concerned  in^ 
against  thegreatest  odds.  We  had  very  nearly 
three  to  one  against  us  engaged ;  above  four 
to  one  in  cavalry ;  and  moreover  our  cavalry 
bad  not  a  gallop  in  them,  while  some  of  that 
of  the  enemy  were  fresh  and  in  excellent 
order.  If  Boney  had  been  there,  we  should 
have  been  beaten.'    The  French  did  not|^ 
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renew  tbeir  ^flbrts,  and  the  blodiade  if^ 
sostained.  William  Ni^er  was  wUh  the 
right  wing  in  his  new  capacity  of  brigade- 
major  to  the  Portngaese  troopa  in  the  Light 
Division.  He  nowhere  aUudes  to  his'sl^re 
in  the  actions,  and  merely  mentionsyto  show 
how  exaggerated  are  the  notions  which  Are 
always  formed  of  the  loss  of  an  enemy,  that 
having  been  charged,  after  the  second  con* 
flict,  to  bury  the  dead  at  the  yillaee,  he 
found  rather  less  than  ninety  Frenchmen, 
instead  of  the  four  hundred  which  were 
estimated  to  have  been  killed  at  that  part 
of  the  field. 

In  the  summer  of  1811  Major  Napier  had 
a  violent  fever  which  ended  in  ague.  He 
would  not  quit  the  army  of  his  own  accord, 
and  Lord  Wellington  ordered  him  to  be 
conducted  to  Lisbon.  In  the  autumn  he 
embarked  for  Eagland.  He  chanced  to  go 
to  an  evening  party  in  London  where  Mra. 
Opie  was  present,  and,  Me  everybody  else, 
she  was  struck  by  his  engaging  manners  and 
singular  beauty.  His  fine  dark  eyes^  durk 
hair,  and  dark  complexion  reminded  her,  she 
said,  <^  some  young  Venetian  by  Titian. 
The  English  visit  was  eventful,  for  it  pro- 
duced an  alliance  which  was  the  happiness  of 
bis  existence  and  diffused  sunshine  over  his 
darkest  days.  In  the  sprrag  of  1812,  he 
married  his  relation,  the  daughter  of  Oene- 
ral  Fox  and  niece  to  die  celebrated  states- 
man. William  Napier  wa9  the  first  cousin 
of  her  fiU;ber  and  uncle.  Sir  John  Moore 
had  fallen  in  love  with  her  in  Sicily  when 
she  was  not  yet  eighteen,  and  refrained  from 
offering  to  her  for  fear  her  vouthful  judgment 
should  be  overpowered  by  his  reputation, 
and  that  the  disparity  of  years  should  sub^ 
seqaently  cause  her  to  regret  the  step*  *  Co- 
mnna,'  adds  Sir  William,  'would  have 
closed  that  union  in  blood  and  misery.'  A 
feminine  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  dispo- 
sition, which  were  never  exeeedisd,  were 
blended  in  her  with  the  talents  and  energy 
of  her  race.  In  his  latest  work  her  husband 
said  of  her  that  she  '  had  displayed  a  power 
of  mind  and  enduring  fortitude  in  terrible 
trials  that  surpassed  even  the  creations  of 
ficUon.' 

Ardent  in  his  affections,  it  was  impossible 
for  any  man  to  have  a  keener  appreciation 
of  domestic  enjoyments  than  William  Na- 
pier. But  in  becoming  a  husband  he  had  no 
intention  of  ceasing  to  be  a  soldier.  *  When 
I  married,'  be  said, '  I  was  sanguine  and  con- 
fident that  J  could  go  far  in  t}^  world.  Se- 
ioretly  I  thought  G^  had  given  me  the  head 
and  heart  of  a  warrior,  and  my  body  was  of 
iron.'  He  was  merely  waiting  for  the  indi^ 
cation  that  stirring  actions  were  on  fqot  to 
return  to  the  Peninsula, ,  Ciudad  fiodr^ 


was  takien  on  January  10^  IMS,  before  hte 
health  would  allow  him  to  movb.  Among 
the  casualties  of  the  assault  there  were  two 
which  touched  him  nearly.  G^rge  Napier's 
arm  was  shattered  by  a  grape-shot  while  \t» 
was  leading  a  storminff  party,  and  the  good 
and  evil  genius  of  the  light  diviston,  the  fiery 
Robert  Craufurd,  received  a  bullet-wound  of 
which  he  died.  Ground  was  broken  at  Ba- 
dnjoz  on  March  17,  which  *was  earlier  than 
WBS  anticipated,  and  directlv  Uie  informatioa 
reached  William  Napier,  who  had  only  beea 
married  three  weeks,  he  set  sail  for  Portu- 
gal. He  arrived  at  Lisbon  in  the  middle  of 
April,  and  on  liindin^  was  met  by  intelli- 
gence which  overwhelmed  him  with  grieC 
The  bosom  companion  of  his  boyhood  had 
remained  his  intimate  in  manhood,  and  in 
the  wide  world  there  was  no  one,  out  of  his 
own  &mily,  whom  he  cherished  like  Charles 
Madeod.  4  love  him  as  my  friend,'  be 
wrote  to  his  mother,  from  Portngal,  in  Jao* 
nary,  1811, '  and  admire  him  as  the  facsimOe 
of  General  Moore's  character.'  Maoleod, 
<  whose  feeble  body  would  have  been  quite 
unfit  for  war  if  it  had  not  been  sustained  by 
an  unconquerable  spirit,'  had  then  been  sent 
home  sick,  —  'I  am  afinud,'  said  Napier, 
'  merely  to  give  his  poor  fiither  the  tac^  of 
putting  him  in  tiie  grave.'  He  revived,  and 
was  present  at  the  taking  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
He  moved  on  to  Badajos,  and  in  t^e  terrible 
assault  of  April  6,  when  bravery  was  pat  to 
its  fiercest  test,  his  voice  was  a  rallying 
sound  (or  his  trusting  followers.  A  man 
behind  him,  in  falling,  ^thrnst  a  bayonet  into 
his  back.  He  was  thrown  to  the  ground, 
but  immediately  arose,  and  without  a  mar* 
mur  kept  his  onward  coarse  till  it  was  finally 
arrested  by  a  shot  from  the  breach.  The 
ball  went  through  Ins  breast,  and  this  young, 
amiable,  and  chivalrons  soldier  dropped 
down  a  corpse^  f  'Macleod  is  dead,'  wrote 
William  Napi^  to  his  wife,  on  hearing  the 
news  at  Iljnk>n,  *and  I  am  grovelling  in 
misery  ana  wretchedness.  My  temples  aohe 
with  the  painful  icoages  that  are  passing  be- 
fore me.  Heffwas  the  best  and  will  be  Ae 
last  of  my  friends,  for  I  cannot  endure  the 
torture  that  I  feel  again.  And  where  can  I 
find  another  like  him  1  I  had  buoyed  myself 
up  with  the  hope- of  meeting  him,  and  now  I 
must  weep  over  his  grave.  I  ooald  roll  in 
the  dust  if  it  were  not  for  shame.'  The  dis* 
tinguished  offion*  who  hsA  died  so  gloriooriy 
was  Lieatenant-Goionel  of  the  '43rd,  and  tlie 
command  devolved  upon  Mi^or  Napier. 
*Eveybody  says,'  he  wrote  on  April  2S| 
^  that  I  am  the  most  fortunate  of  men  to  hav^ 
the  conmiand  of  such  a  regiment.  For  my 
part,  I  only  find  that  the  recolleotion  of 
Madeod  oomes  witLmore  bittenesa  to  xosf 
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in  filliog  the  pUee  that  oelonged  to  him  ? 
Hw  gr^iteat  pride  I  had  iiras  to  hear  him 
praised  and  see  him  admired  as  he  deserved, 
and  DOW  I  must  be  content  to  recollect  that 
he  was  everything  that  is  noble  and  kind, 
and  convince  myself  that  I  shall  never  see 
him  again.  Mj  poor  Charles !  if  I  conld 
h$ve  seen  him  once  before  he  was  killed,  or 
have  been  with  him  when  he  fell.'  It  was 
long  be^re  William  Napier  recovered  his 
qjHrits.  '  It  is  vain,'  he  exclaimed, '  to  look 
tor  consolation  here,  where  everybody  feels 
Ids  loss  as  nmcii  as  I  do.'  He  even  wished 
to  rctii'e  from  the  army,  for  his  martial  ar- 
dour was  extingnished  by  his  sorrow.  '  I  am 
perfectly  dead,'  he  wrote,  on  May  26,  *  to  all 
the  feelings  of  glory  that  I  used  to  have ; 
and  so  little-  pleasure  do  I  find  in  the  com- 
mand of  troops,  that  if  the  Duke  [of  York] 
would  allow  me  to  sell  my  commission  I 
flbndd  go.  This  was  my  home.  I  knew  no 
^flSBirenoe  hardly  between  it  and  my  mother's 
hrase.  It  is  now  a  desolate,  deserted  dwell- 
ing, and  the  grave  of  my  Mend  is  always 
present  to  me.  Where  can  I,  or  how  can  I, 
Sad  a  pleasure  in  that  pursuit  of  fame  which 
fimnerly  pleased  me  %  and  without  aspiring 
of  a  very  strong  hatiure  it  is  imposdble  not 
to  be  disgusted  with  war.' 

His  dlFgnst  of  war  had  previously  broken 
oat  at  the  time  when  he  was  pining  in  the 
Uaes  of  Torres  Vedras  for  the  socie^  of 
Uoyd,  who  had  lefl  the  43rd,  and  of  Mac- 
leod,  who  (tad  gone  to  England.  4  am  a 
soldier,'  he  said  to  hia  mother,  *  unfitted  for 
Bay  other  profession,  and  yet  I  took  up  my 
present  •  one  lightly  and  without  eonsidera- 
tion.  I  detest  it.  We  are  but  licensed 
morderers,  and  the  noost  brutal  and  ferocious 
tentimenta  are  constantly  expressed  and  ao- 
tioiis  of  the  same  stamp  as  constantly  com- 
mitted by  us  and  our  allies.  Thfa  [  cannot 
prevent,  nor  can  I  leave  the  place  or  people 
where  and  by  whom  they  are  committed. 
Ihe  NtTj  drcumstance  of  their  being  com- 
mitted makes  it  the  more  incumbent  on  me 
to  aerve  my  country  in  that  profession  I  am 
most  capable  of  serving  her  in,  to  prevent 
the  same  scenes  from  twng  place  at  home. 
Ihe  nature  of  war  is  misery.  Thus  I  am 
Qondemned  to  a  profession  I  dislike  by  reli- 
gKA,  honour,  and  necessity.'  His  hc^e  was 
to  be  killed  in  battle.  '  I  tremble,'  he  said, 
'ia  danger  as  well  as  my  neighbours;'  for  it 
vaa  Ml  instinct  which  reason  conld  not  aub- 
dne.  '  I  feel  the  command  c^  God,'  he  said, 
'to  live  as  strong  as  ever;'  for  it  waa  not 
v3ibl  selMestructioTi,  but  death  by  the  dis- 
pmationa  of  Providena^  which  he  desired. 
Oat  <^,  as  he  supposed,  from  almost  every 
chaace  of  domestic   happineaa,  aeparatod 


fiom  the  friends  whose  oontpanbtt^p  was 
his  delight,  fitted  to  be  a  daily  spectator  of 
cruelties  he  abhorred,  he  concluded  that  life 
had  no  compensations  for  him,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  gain  to  him  *  to  fall  the  way  his 
Either  would  have  wished,'  to  fall  *like 
Moore,'  to  fall  *  with  honour  for  his  country,' 
to  &11  and  leave  '  a  name  that  would  be  re* 
^ected.'  The  old  train  of  thought  came 
back  upon  his  mind  when  he  returned  to  the 
Peninsula,  and  found  that  Ma^eod  was  dead. 
But  William  Napier  had  now  a  wife,  and 
hia  sense  of  loneliness^  and  his  detestation  of 
the  brutal  accompaniments  of  his  calling, 
made  him  yearn  for  the  peace  and  love  of 
home,  where  bef<n'e  they  impelled  him  to 
look  for  rest  in  a  soldier's  grave.  The  chain- 
ing mood  which  caused  him  alternately  to 
seek  and  shun  the  bloody  strife  was  the  in^ 
evitable  consequence  of  the  completeness  of 
his  character.  '  His  acts  of  bravery,'  said 
Major  Houlton,  'were  accompanied  by  an 
humanity  I  never  saw  equalled,'  and  his  hu« 
manity  was  revolted  unless  his  feelings  were 
soothed  by  the  intercourse  with  dispositions 
as  noble  as  his  own.  He  was  not  the  less 
right  in  his  belief  that  *  God  had  given  him 
the  head  and  heart  of  a  warrior.'  He  had 
the  heart,  for  his  spirit  bounded  at  the  men* 
tion  of  high  heroic  deeds,  and  he  was  ^nu- 
lous  to  imitate  the  senerous  daring  he 
admired.  He  had  the  head,  for  the  strong- 
est bent  of  his  powerful  and  varied  genius 
was  towards  the  vast  and  complicated  science 
of  war.  In  his  subordinate  situation,  when 
his  practical  knowledge  of  the  country  was 
circumscribed  by  the  mardiings  of  his  comr 
pany,  when  he  was  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  numbers,  positions,  and  movements^ 
of  the  enemy,  and  with  the  helps  or  hin- 
drances on  the  side  of  the  allies,  he  manifest- 
ed a  capacity  for  strategy  which'  enticed  Lord 
Wellington  himself  int043i6cussing  his  plana 
with  bim.  Sir  James  Shaw  Kennedy  was 
frequently  preset  at  the  confidential  inter- 
views between  General  Craufurd  and  the 
General-in-Chief,  and  he  had  charge  of  their 
continuous  c(H£dential  correspondence.  To 
his  surprise  he  discovered  from  the  conver« 
satlcHi  of  William  Napier  that  Lord  Wellisf- 
ton,  *•  the  most  secret  of  men,'  was  more 
communicative  of  his  deep  designs  to  the 
stripling  of  twenty-three,  who  had  *  seen  lit* 
tie,  and  had  no  military  position,'  than  to 
the  coadjutor  whom  .he  intrusted  with  the 
esiecution  of  his  schemes.  The  explanation 
of  General  Kennedy  is  undoubtedly  correct. 
The  great  commimder  was  involuntarily  | 
drawn  into  the  revelations  by  the  congenial 
remarks  of  the  young  infantry  captain.  A 
year  or  two  later  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
pfooessi  ia  one  of  WUliam  Napier's  letter«»  |^ 
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^  I  dined  three  day^  ago  wiA  Lord  Wellng- 
ton,'  he  writes,  September  18^  1813,  ^and 
after  dinner  he  explained  to  me  all  hia  ma- 
ncBoyres  and  arrangements  finr  the  campaign, 
and  said  that  deoeiving  the  French  and  pass* 
ing  the  Duero,  turning  their  right  by  that 
movement,  was  the  most  difficult  move  he 
ever  made— that  it  was  touch  and  go,  and 
required  more  management  and  art  than 
anything  he  ever  did.  Had  he  been  one  day 
too  late  he  must  have  gone  back.  I  asked  him 
,if  it  could  not  have  been  done  by  the  other 
flank  instead,  and,  after  some  time  oonstd- 
ermg,  he  answered  me  with  a  good  deal  of 

maliee,  "  No ;  FU  be if  my  way  was 

not  the  best"  He  furtiier  said  that  the 
French  might  have  made  a  miidi  better  cam- 
paign of  it,  but  that  they  were  stupid,  and  he 
was  very  clever.'  The  question  might  have 
been  asked  by  the  dull^  subi^tem  in  the 
service,  and  could  not  of  itself  have  set  Lord 
Wellington  considering.  The  obvious  alt^- 
native  had  been  well  revolved  by  that  cool 
and  calculating  genius,  who  justly  numbered 
his  operations  on  the  Duero  among  the  finest 
strokes  of  his  generalship.  They  were  evi- 
dently the  acute  and  original  reasons  with 
which  his  critic  supported  the  saggestion, 
and  which  are  omitted  in  common  wiUi  otha: 
details  in  the  concise  account,  that  caused 
Lord  Wellington  to  reflect  befor^  he  pro- 
nounced ^  his  own  way  the  best' 

In  the  glorious  and  romantic  life  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier  there  is  no  more  remarkable 
&ot  than  the  docility  of  mind  whidi  led  him 
at  the  peace  to  become  a  student,  in  his 
thirty-second  year,  at  the  military  college 
at  Farnham.  The  brothers  had  ni^merous 
traits  in  common,  and  were  alike  in  the 
hnmble  estimate  they  formed  of  their  pro- 
fidenoy  in  a  boundless  pursuit  With  his 
rare  aptitude  for  military  combinations,  with 
Us  years  of  study,  with  his  experience  in 
the  field,  William  Napier  considered  himself 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  pupil  in  the  great 
school  of  Peninsalar  warrare.  ^Tbe  wish 
to  learn  my  profession,  ^d  to  mi^e  myself 
worthy  of  you,'  he  wrote  to  his  wife  in  May, 
1612,  'were  the  reasons  I  left  you.'  In 
that  unrivalled  school  he  started  afiresh  in 
command  of  the  48rd,— « learner,  aS  he  re- 
maiiWd  to  the  end  of  his  dayi^  but  a  master 
who  subdued  the  stubborn  wills  of  lawless 
men ;  who  enforced  his  exalted  notions  of 
moral  discipline ;  who  multiplied  the  effects 
of  impulsive  valour  by  tile  nicest  attenttan 
to  routine  evolutions ;  and  who  showed  by 
I  his  dispositions  in  battle  that  the  taloits 
which  thus  early  conceived  the  project  of  a 
campaign  that  Lord  Wellington  gravely 
weighed  against  hia  own^  eould  be  displayed 
i»  the  handling  of  a  single  regiment  imder 
the  endless  emergencies  of  scientifio  warfiure. 
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How  few  of  all  who  read  Shakspeare's  works, 
or  coottnnally  repeat  his  name,  and  makm 
world-wide  preparations  for  keeping  his  hbtb- 
day,  have  any  conception  of  the  man!  He 
who,  of  all  poets,  comes  nearest  home  to  na 
with  his  myriad  touches  of  nature,  is  the  most 
remote  in  his  own  personality.  We  only 
reach  him  figuratively  at  best.  We  think 
of  him  as  the  chief  star  of  the  KixabeUHm 
ffroup,  large  and  luminous  above  the  rest 
Nor  have  we  any  glass  to  draw  him  so^ 
fi(»etttly  dose  to  us.  We  kno#  that  some* 
where  at  the  centre  sits  the  spirit  of  all  that 
brightness,  however  veiled  in  light.  Shak* 
sjpeare's  own  life  Shakspeare  himself— is  al 
the  heart  of  it  all;  and  yet  he  is  nowhere 
visible ;  though  he  was  a  man  and  one  of 
the  most  intensely  human  that  e?^  walked 
our  world.  It  is  our  present  purpose  to 
endeavour  to  get  at  the  man  himeelf,  and 
make  out  his  features  so  far  as  our  means 
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wia  Allowy  bj  extlraa^  what  tpirit  of 
Suikfpeftre  we  e$m  ffom  &  works,  fmlliDg 
pirtiouflar  preMttre  on  tke  SonneU,  and 
doduog  that  spirit  as  beat  we  may  ia  tbe 
fiwtf  ef  oar  poet's  ottter  life. 

Sbakspeare**  startiag-plaoe  for  kia  Twto- 
rioos  career  *waa  the  fine  rantage-ground 
which  England  had  won  when    ehe    had 
hroken  the  strength  of  the  Spaniard,  and 
lat  enthroned  higher  than  ever  in  ber  sea- 
lovereignty.     Old  times  and  an  old  faith 
had  been  passing  away.     In  the  year  of  our 
poet's  birth  we  learn  that  the  sum  of  two 
riiiUings  was  paid  by  the  Corporation  of 
Strstford  for  delkeing  an  image  of  the  an- 
dent  isith   in   the  ohapel  *    The  fires  of 
Smitbfield   had    bnt   reoenUy  smouldered 
dowa,  and  fierce  m  the  minds  of  Englishmen 
wat  the  memory  of  *  Bloody  Mary.'    The 
stage  of  politieaf  life  was  trodden  by  heroes 
and  poets,  statesmen  and  seakings.    Old 
cnatoma  still  lingered  in  the  land.    Even 
the  citizens  of  London  went  forth  on  a  May- 
morniog  to  gather  hawthorn-bloom;  and 
sooniry  plaoes    like    Stratford  had    their 
cookiog^tool  for  scolds,  and  their  fines  and 
stocks  for  idle  apprentices  and  servants.; 
their  brewers  compelled  by  law  to  brew  a 
food  and  wholesome  ^ small  drink*  for  a 
aaif^nny  a  gallon ;  troops  of  strolling  play- 
ers, who  had  taken  the  place  of  the  wai^er- 
isg  friars  of  old,  and  won  a  warmer  welcome 
VD  and  down  the  country  side.    In  the  midat 
of  this  time  of  change,  of  sthring  life,  of 
lK>peful  expectation,  our  Shakapeare  was 
bom,  literally  in  the  very  heart  of  England; 
of  good  healthy  yeoman  blood,  belonging  to 
a  race  that  has  always  been  heartily  national, 
i&d  has  clung  to  its  bit  of  soil  from  genera- 
tioQ  to  generation,  and  fou^  for  it,  too,  in 
the  dsjr  of  the  country's  need.   No  doubt  Na- 
ture stores  up  much  health  and  freshness  of 
^Mliog,  love  of  green  things,  and  songs  of 
wrd«  and  quiet  appreciation  of  all  out-o^oor 
liglttaand  sounds  in  men  like  these — and 
some  day  it  all  finds  expression,  and  breaks 
^to  immortal  flower,  when,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  the  Bums  or  Shakspeare  is  bom. 
'  We  know  but  little  of  the  childhood  of  our 
P^ftteat  Englishman,  although  we  find  re- 
ewded  a  few  homely  facts  of  his  father's 
%    Iq  the  year  1558  John  Shakspeare 
^•s  fined  four  pence  for  not  keeping  his 
S^ttera  dean.f    In  the'  year  1552  he  was 
^g  business  as  a  glover,  and  in  1556  he 
*^««ht  an  action  against  Henry  Field  for 
Qojuatly  detaining  eighteen  quarters  of  bar- 
Isy,  which  looks  as  thoogh  he  were  then  a 
stater  or  farmer.    In  1579  he  is  styled  a 
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yeemad.  He  was  ia  preHy  good  eireum- 
staaces  when  the  poait  was  born,  having  a 
small  landed  estate  near  Stratford  and  prop- 
erty in  the  town.  It  appears  as  though  be 
met  with  a  great  and  sudden  reverse  of  for* 
tune  ^>oat  the  year  1576.  In  1587  we 
find  him  in  prison  for  debt,  and  in  1592  his 
name  in  in  a  list  of  persons  who  are  sup* 
posed  to  stay  away  from  church  through 
fear  of  process  for  debt.  It  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  Shakspeare  could  bave  his  fitir 
share  of  a  mother's  tenderness,  and  was  not 
compelled  too  early  to  fall  into  the  ranks 
by  his  father's  side  and  fight  the  grim  battle 
against  poverty,  with  childhood's  small 
hands  and  weary  feet.  The  boy  was  about 
fourteen  years  of  age  when  the  experience 
of  penury  came,  which  no  doubt  made  him 
look  wistfully  at  times  up  the  London-road, 
and  long  for  the  great  City  that  lay  ao  far 
in  the  distance.  This  change  of  fortune 
must  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
boy's  mmd  and  character. 

He  was  in  all  likelihood  educated  at  the 
Free^school  so  long  as  the  fiither  oould  apare 
him  from  work.  But  we  do  not  doubt  that 
he  helped  his  father  in  hts  business,  and 
that  probably  included  looking  after  sheep 
on  the  bit  of  land  they  possessed  or  hired, 
killing  the  sheep  and  selling  the  meat,  deal- 
ing in  the  wool  that  grew  on  the  sheep  and 
in  the  gloves  made  firom  the  wool.  Labour 
was  not  so  minutely  divided  in  those  daya 
as  it  now  is,  besides  which,  we  know  how 
men  in  the  circumstances  of  Shakspeare's 
father  will  try  to  live  by  a  multiplicity  of 
means  in  a  small  way,  and  grasp  at  any 
chanoe  of  staying  the  down-hili  tendency. 

At  eighteen  years  of  age,  Shakspeare  was 
married  to  Ann  Hathaway,  the  daughter  of 
a  yeoman,  at  Shottery.  It  has  been  sur- 
mised that  our  gentle  Willie's  Eve  was 
formed  for  him  by  the  hand  of  Love  during 
a  deep  sleep  of  the,  soul ;  that  he  threw  the 
hues  of  his  young  imagination  round  her, 
and  found  himself  married  before  he  well 
knew  where  he  was!  There  is  not  much,  . 
however,  to  give  oouatenance  or  colour  to 
this  theory.  Certainly  she  was  eight  years 
older  than  himself^  and  he  has  in  his  works  left 
a  warning  to  others  against  doing  as  he  did. 
But  she  is  said  to  have  been  eminently,  beauti- 
ful, and  she  was  undoubtedly  fond  of  him  to 
the  last;  for  we  find  that  she  begs  to  be  laid  in 
the  same  grave  with  him.  Tbere  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  he  ran  away  from  her  be- 
sauae  he  did  not  like  her.  Another  suppo- 
sition obtains-^that  he  was  compelled  to. 
quit  Stratford  on  account  of  a  propensity 
tor  deer-stealing.  But  the  poor  fellow  did 
not  need  Sir  ^omas  Lucy's  deer  to  drive 
him  forth  into  the  world  in  search  of  a  living.  |^ 
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We  most  remember  Ibat  Us  wife  Terj  reeent- 
It  presented  him  with  twin'  children ;  and 
the  increasing  porerly  of  his  fitther  would 
be  another  incentlTe  to  his  leading  Stratford 
for  London.  In  all  probability  he  had  a 
good  introduction  to  tne  theatre,  or  his  en- 
gagement as  a  sort  of  an  apprentice  to  some 
player  may  have  been  made  before  leaving 
Stratford.  After  he  entered  the  Blackfriars 
Theatre,  we  lose  sight  of  him  altogether  for 
at  least  four  years.  These  four  years,  doubt- 
less, include  the  hardest  part  of  our  poet's 
struggle  for  fame  and  fortune,  which  was  at 
that  time  really  a  struggle  for  his  living. 
We  hear  of  him,  although  Mr.  Dyce  thinks 
ra&er  apocryphally,  in  1589,  whet  he  has 
been  four  years  in  London. 

Mr.  Browning  tells  us  there  are   two 
points  in  the  adventure  of  the  Diver — 

*  One — ^when,  a  Beggar,  he  prepares  to  plunge  I 
One — ^when,  a  Prince,  he  rises  with  his  pearl  I ' 

Our  poet  had  now  made  his  plunge,  and 
emerged  into  daylight  once  more.  If  we 
could  have  asked  him  what  he  had  grasped 
in  the  gloom^  he  might  probably  have  told 
us  a  handful  of  mud,  having  experienced 
the  worst  of  his  theatrical  life.  He  had  be- 
come a  player  and  a  part  proprietor  of  the 
Blackfriars  Theatre.  But  he  had  also  found 
his  pearl.  They  had  set  bim  to  vamp  up 
qld  plays,  put  flesh  on  skeletons,  and  adapt 
new  ones ;  and  he  had  discovered  that  he 
also  could  create  characters  upon  the  whole 
better  than  he  could  act  them.  Dtiirmg  this 
time  he  had  been  working,  invisible  to  us, 
at  the  foundations  of  his  future  hme. 

We  should  have  still  fewer  facts  of 
Shakspeare's  life  than  we  have,  were  it  not 
for  his  evident  ambition  tO  make  money, 
and  become  a  man  of  property.  We  do 
not  think  he  ever  forgot  thpse  little  mouths 
at  Stratford,  waiting  to  be  fed  by  his 
hand ;  and  we  believe  him  to  have  been  as» 
frugal  in  his  life  as  he  was  indefatigable  in 
his  work.  He  bad  seen  enough  of  the  ilk 
and  felt  enough  of  the  stings  of  poverty  in 
his  father's  home.  In  the  year  1597  he  is 
able  to  buy  one  of  the  best  houses  in  Strat- 
ford, called  New  Place.  In  the  next  year 
he  sells  a  load  of  sUme  to  the  Corporation 
for  lOrf.  From  this  little  fact  we  may  infer 
that  alterations  were  going  on  at  New  Place. 
He  had  made  a  nest,  and  was,  perhaps,  pre- 
paring for  the  time  whai  he  could  quit  the 
stage,  and  retire  to  Stratibrd.  He  is  also 
doing  business  as  a  malster.  Some  of  his 
country  fHends  want  him  to  buy,  and  he 
does  buy ;  others  want  him  to  lend,  and  he 
is  able  to  lend.  In  July^  1605,  Shakspeare 
makes  his  largest  investment.  He  purchases 
for  the  sum  of  440/L — 20W>L  of  oar  money 


*-half  of  the  lease  of  tithes,  to  be  coDeoted 
in  Stratford  and  other  places,  which  has 
some  thhrty-one  years  to  run.  He  Is  now 
about  to  leave  t^e  stase  as  player  and  noana- 
ger,  and  live  at  Strktrord,  where  he  can  look 
after  his  Hthes,  which  we  find  he  does  pretty 
sharply.  He  has  bought  houses  and  lands, 
and  applied  for  a  grant  of  arms  to  his  fiither, 
and  has  shown  every  desire  to  found  (like 
Scott)  a  county  famhy  of  his  own  name ; 
to  possess  a  bit  of  this  dear  England  in 
which  he  could  plant  the  family  tree,  and  go 
down  to  posterity  that  way.  He  appears  to 
have  been  truly  uioughtless  and  careless  of 
fame^  and  to  have  flung  off  his  works  to  find 
their  own  way  as  best  they  could  to  immor- 
tality. Indeed,  it  was  for  his  interest  as 
pronrietor  of  a  theatre  to  attract  people  to 
see  his  plays  acted,  not  to  publish  books  to 
amuse  them  at  home.  OOiers  might  print 
or  misprint  his  poems,  and  he  seems  feo 
have  taken  no  public  notice  of  it. 

We  now  turn  to  his  life  in  London  and 
what  is  said  of  him  there.  His  first  rising 
is  sun-like,  with  the  mists  about  him — ^the 
mists  of  malice  and  envy.  The  eariier 
writers  for  the  stage  are  jealous  and  dlsgost- 
ed  that  a  mere  player,  a  factotum  for  the 
theatre,  should  enter  the  arena  with  *  college 
pens'  and  classical  scholars.  And  but  for 
these  mists,  the  breath  of  slander,  we  shduld 
not  know  when  or  where  the  new  orb  was 
first  visible  on  the  horizon.  Our  poet,  how- 
ever, takes  no  notice  of  Item,  but  ascends 
serenely  on  his  upward  way.  Most  assured- 
ly he  had  to  fight  for  his  place,  and  struggle 
arduously  at  starting  to  win  it.  This  child 
of  Nature  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  bas- 
tard by  the  learned,  with  no  Greek  or  Ro- 
man godfiither  to  stand  sponsor  for  him. 
He  tried  his  best  at  times,  as  we  may  see,  to 
appear  classical^  and  stuck  into  his  work  all 
the  mythological  allusions  and  Latin  words 
he  could  get  together ;  at  which  his  enemies 
laughed  and  made  fiin  —  thus  forcing  him  > 
more  and  more  to  that  reliance  on  nature 
whi<^  was  to  raise  him  so  high  above  all 
his  artificial,  euphuistic,  over-classical  com 
temporaries.  They  might  laugh,  wi^ont — 
Nature  was  too  strong  within  him.  The 
audience  at  the  BlackfHars  was  unsc^histi- 
cated  enough  to  prefer  Shakspeare's  more 
natural  drama  to  the  learning  and  dasai- 
cism  of  others,  which  was  annoying,  indeed, 
to  all  second4iand  poets.  This  strife  be- 
twixt the  natural  and  what  was  thought  the 
true  art  runs  though  all  we  hear  of  Shak- 
speare. There  was  many  a  gird  at  him  and 
his  want  of  learning,  and  his  wit  not  being 
college-bred.  Bacon  we  know  thought  Latin 
the  only  limguage  for  immortality.    Luckily 
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gbkspeaie  did  not  Ibe  stvife  would  be 
bitter  at  first.  It  mellowed  afterwards  into 
tbe  bumoor  of  the  '  wit^combats,^  bat  U  re- 
appeare  all  through.  We  get  a  famt  of  it 
from  Sbakq>eare  himself  in   Sonnet  78: 

'Bat  thou  aft  all  my  Art,  and  dost  advance 
As  high  as  Leaming,  my  rude  ignorance.^ 

We  doubt  not  that  our  poet  in  his  q^uiet 
v»y  gave  his  opponents  as  good  as  they  sent. 
We  know  how  he  mimicked  and  mocked 
their  affectations,* 

If  we  may  judge  by  what  Shakspeare's 
contemporaries  have  recorded,  we  cannot 
think  they  knew  what  majesty  of  mind  was 
UDongst  them.  His  personal  impression 
vas  not  of  the  Ben  Jonson  kind.  Big  Ben 
made  his  impression  by  gross  physical  size, 
and  stamped  it.  with  his  full  weight.  He 
took  care  to  bequeath  his  body  as  well  as 
his  mmd  to  U9.  We  know  how  much  flesh 
he  carried.  We  know  his  love  of  good 
eating  and  strong  drink ;  bis  sdf  assertive- 
ma  and  last  «f  power.  We  know  that  he 
required  a  higb-tide  of  drink  before  be  could 
hnmch  himsdf  and  get  well  afloat,  and  that 
amongst  tbe  filizab^han  song-birds  be  was 
named  after  his  beloved  Mquor,  a  *  Canary ' 
l»rd.  One  cannot  be)p  fanning  thatShak- 
ipeare,  as  he  sat  quietly  Itatenmg  to  Ben's 
brag,  got  many  a  l^t  for  the  fattening  and 
glorifying  of  his  own  FaletafT.  How  differ- 
ent it  la  with  Sbakspeare !  We  get  no  hint 
of  him  in  his  cupo.  The  names  they  give 
him,  however,  are  significant.  They  call 
him  the  'gentle  Willie,'  the  'beloved,*  the 

•We  do  not  share  tbe  belief  that  Spenser's  well- 
Imown  deflcription  in  his  '  Teares  of  the  Muses '  was 
aeoi  for  Sbakspeare.  There  are  critics  who  'see 
Sbskspeare  written  everyvrhere.  In  truth,  (hey  have 
01^7  to  shut  their  eyes  to  see  ^akspeare  I  Here  tbe 
d^ption  is  so  accorded  to  our  present  view  of  the 

C,  that  it  has  been  clutched  at  and  identified, 
ve  may  safely  say  that  no  man  liring  in  1691 
erernw  Shakspeare  as  the  '  man  whom  Katnre's  self 
lad  loide  to  mock  herself  and  truth  to  imitate.' 
Todd's  conjecture  that  Philip  Sidney  was  the  *  Willy ' 
BKant  is  borne  out  by  the  whole  of  the  facts,  inter- 
utl  ind  external.  Todd  supposes  the  poem  to  have 
bee&irritten  in  16f80;  and  in  1680  we  find  Sidney 
M  retired  into  the  country  disgusted  with  the 
^ovt  It  is  the  man,  much  more  than  the  author, 
^  Spenser  celebrates.  But  he  evidently  alludes  to 
the  'Arcadia'  in  the  *  kindly  counter  under  mimie 
<^*  He  also  refers  to  tbe  diataste  of  Sidney  for 
ptntting  what  he  bad  written,  when  he  speaks  of 
^  who  '  dare  their  follies  forth  so  rashlie  throwe.' 
His  'choosing  to  sit  in  idle  cell '  most  certainly  refers 
to  Sdney's  retbement,  which  lasted  for  some  years, 
doring  wUdi  time  be  would  neither  take  public  em- 
P^ojinent  nor  pnblish  what  he  had  written.  We  do 
^aeruple  to  say  that  Shakspeare'a  art  could  not  at 
w«t  time  have  been  thus  recognised.  Sidney's  *  Aj- 
cjdBii' and  *  Masques*  furnished  the  kind  of  art  that 
opeoMr  meant ;  sudi  art  aa  has  a  lurking  conscious- 
ly^ ef  d(Hng  ita  work  a  little  better  than  Nature 
coald. 


'Iwt^ywtongtted^  FttUer%  image  gives  ns  aa  ^ 
impresiian  that  Ben  Jon&mi  was  no  match  for  ' 
Shalupenre  in  mental  quickness  when  they 
met  in  their  w:k-combats  at  tbe  '  Mentaai^^ 
Ben  carried  most  in  sight ;  Shakspeare  more 
out  of  sight.  Bai  also  appears  to  indicate 
that  Shakspeare  had  at  tunes  a  Mercutio- 
like  flow  of  wit  when  his  high  spirits  were 
in  flood,  which  be,  for  one,  felt  to  be  over- 
whelming. ^  His  wit,'  «tys  Be^,  rather  rue* 
fullj, '  was  in  his  own  power ;  would  the 
rule  of  it  bad  been  so  too !  ?  for, '  he  flowed 
with  that  facility  that  sometimes  it  was  ne* 
cessary  he  should  be  stopped*'  But,  for  the 
rest,  there  is  not  much  to  show  us  what  the 
man  Shakspeare  was.  They  can  tell  us  ^ 
shape  of  Greene's  beard^  which  he  '  cherish* 
ed  continually,  without  cutting ;  a  jolly  long 
red  peak^  Mke  the  spire  of  a  steeple,  whereat 
a  man  might  hang  a  jewel,  it  was  so  sharp 
and  pendant;'  the  naiial  sound  of  Ben  Jon* 
son's  voice,  and  his  &ce  ^punched  full  of 
eyelet  holes  like  the  lid  of  a  warming-pan.' 
Bat  they  tell  us  nothing  of  this  kind  about 
Slmkspeare,  man  or  maBner,  aad  that  we 
thmk  tells  us  much.  He  was^so  commonly 
human,  so  much  of  a  wOTthy  Mend  and 
good  fellow  in  general,  they  almost  for- 
got to  notice  anything  in  particular.  We 
know  they  thought  him  a  man  of  sweet 
temper  a»d  ready  wit,  honest  and  frank,  of 
an  open  and  free  nature^  very  gentle  and 
loveable^  and  as  sociable  a  good  fellow  aa 
ever  lived.  And,  indeed,  he  mnst  have 
been  the  best  of  idl  good  fellows  that  ever 
was  so  wise  a  man. 

One  great  cause  of  Shakspeare's  cont^n^ 
poraries  telling  us  no  more  about  him  is 
still  in  operation  agamst  our  makmg  him 
out  in  bds  works.  He  was  so  unconsoioiM 
of  self  as  to  be  purely  r^ective  of  all  pass* 
ing  forms.  If  he  had  been  a  lesser  man,  be 
would  have  shown  us  more  of  himself  But 
Sbakspeare's  nature  is  all  mirror  to  the 
world  around  him.  A  more  conscious  man 
would  have  managed  to  make  tbe  darkness 
which,  hides  him  from  us  a  sovt  of  lamp- 
shade which  should  oom)entrate  the  light  on 
his  own  features,  when  he  looked  up  in 
some  self-compkisant  pawie.  Not  so  Bhak« 
speare :  he  thzWs  all  tiie  light  on  his  work, 
and  bends  over  it  so  intentiy  that  it  is  most 
difficult  to  get  a  glimpse  of  his  face.  Our 
sole  chance  is  to  watch  him  at  his  work,  and 
note  his  human  leanings  and  personal  re- 
lationships. 

In  *  the  first  heir  of  his  mv^ention,'  *  Venus 
and  Adonis,' we  may  learn  one  or  two  out 
of^oor  facts  of  the  poet's  life.  Whether  he 
was  a  deer*steaJer  or  not,  it  is  certain  he 
had  been  on  the  track  of  a  hare.  He  knew 
poor  puss's  form,  and  bad  often  seen  her 
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powdering  tlie  dew-drops  into  mist  as  she 
ran.  He  is  mtimatelj  acquainted  with  her 
habits.  At  the  mention  of  ber  name  bis 
thpughts  are  all  off  a  conrsinff  at  once, 
and  bis  feeling  is  in  full  ory.  He  bad  the 
English  sense  of  sport  in  his  blood,  such  as 
runs  through  the  whole  raoe  from  peer  to 
poacher.  He  was  likewise  a  genuine  lover 
of  horses,  and  could  show  on  the  '  points ' 
of  a  thorough-bred  in  a  description  that 
would  tell  at  Newmarket.  In  these  early 
poema,  which  were  most  probably  written 
in  the  oountiy,  we  find  the  youth  of  Shak- 
speare  all  in  m>wer. 

The  sonnets  of  Shakspeare  afford  us,  if 
we  can  but  understand  them  aright,  the 
most  certain  means  whereby  we  can  get  at 
the  man.  Nothing  else  except  the  two 
prose  dedications  speaks  to  us  so  assuredly 
with  his  own  yoiee,  or  tells  ns  so  unmis* 
takeably  what  were  his  own  feelings  and 
thoughts  under  various  interesting  ciroum 
stances  of  his  own  life.  And  this  voioe  of 
the  man  Shakspeare  has  all  the  changing 
tones  of  his  temperament,  ranging  from  the 
grace  of  buoyant  youth  to  the  sober  sadness 
of  that  early  autumn  of  his  age.  Some  of 
these  sonnets  are  majestic  as  those  of  Mihon, 
but  clothed  in  a  richer  vesture  of  imagina- 
tion. 

Our  difficulty  is  to  get  the  right  interpre- 
tation of  the  sonnets,  and  know  when  Shak- 
speare is  really  speaking  in  his  own  person, 
and  where  he  gives  utterance  to  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  another.  We  often  hear  the 
voice  of  Shakspeare;  we  kfune  the  voice, 
and  yet  we  do  not  get  at  the  man.  It  is  as 
though  he  wer^  speaking  in  the  next  room ; 
there  is  a  partition-wall  between  us.  We 
follow  the  voice,  according  to  some  theory 
of  interpreting  the  sonnets,  but  when  we  get 
into  the  next  room  Shakspeare  is  not  there. 
Still,  the  voice,  like  that  of  the  ghost  of 
Hamlet^s  father,  keeps  breaking  in,  com- 
pelling us  to  follow  it.  The  chief  cause  of 
this  intangibility,  and  the  main  reason  why 
so  many  of  these  sonnets,  seemingly  per- 
sonal, do  not  strike  straight  home  to  us 
with  the  full  foroe  that  is  coiled  up  in  their 
lines,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  written.  Shak- 
speare is  not  always  oommnnicating  directly 
with  us.  He  was  not  the  man  to  miss  his 
mark,  whatever  that  may  have  been,  only 
we  are  not  exactly  the  objects  of  his  aim. 
We  roust  stand  in  the  right  position  to 
judge  of  what  i^  going  on ;  we  must  get  the 
relations  of  the  writer  and  the  reader  rightly 
adjusted  before  we  shall  hear  the  voice 
of  Shakspeare  with  any  certainty,  or  find 
out  one-half  the  hidden  meanings  lurking  hi 
these  sonnets.    What^  then,  are  thq  con- 


ditions under  wUch  die  sonnets  wera 
written  1 

A  work  by  Francis  tJLete^  entitled  *  Pal- 
ladia Tamia,  Wit's  Treasury ;  be^ng  the  Sec 
ond  Part  of  Wit's  Oommonwealtb,  1596/ 
contams  the  following  passage: — ^As  the 
soul  of  Euphorbus  was  thou^t  to  live  in 
Pythagoras,  so  the  sweet  wittie  soul  of  Ovid 
was  in  mellifluous  and  honey-tongued  Shak- 
speare ;  witness  his  Ventis  and  Adonis,  his 
Lucrec€,  his  sugred  Sonnets  among  Ills  pri- 
vate friends.' 

in  1609  a  volume  containing  154  Sonnets, 
the  undoubted  productions  of  Shakspeare. 
was  given  to  the  public  by  a  *  stationer,* 
Thomas  Thorpe,  who  evidently  had  not  ob- 
tained them  from  the  author  himself.  Pre- 
fixed to  the  work  was  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — 

to  .  THB  .  QKLUB  .  BaOETTXR  .  OF  • 

THSaS  .  IKSVIHO  .  SOITNBTS  . 

M'  .  W  .  a  .  dOOs  .  HAPPIVXSSS  . 

AMD  .  THAT  .  BTBRlflTni  « 

PBOMISKD^. 

BT  . 

OVB  •  XVBB-LtVnia-'*  POBf  • 

WIBHBTfi  • 

THB  .  WBLL-WlBHIKa  •      . 

▲DVBlfTVRBR  •  OT  • 

SBTTINO  • 

VOBTH  • 

T.T. 

The  earliest  editors  of  Shakspeare's  works 
did  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  son- 
nets; Others,  not  knowing,  what  to  make  of 
them,  would  like  to  have  nad  them  quietlj 
dropped.  Malone  considered  that  126  of 
them  were  addressed  to  '  W.  H.,'  and  26  to 
a  lady. «  Steevens  held  a  similar  opbaion, 
but  he  maintained  they  were  composed  In 
the  ^  highest  strain  of  affectation,  pedantry, 
circumlocution,  and  nonsense,'  and  he  did 
not  reprint  them  because  the  '  strongest  Act 
of  Parliament  that  could  be  framed  would 
fail  to  compel  readers  into  their  service.' 
Gildon  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  son- 
nets were  all  in  prabe  of  Shakspeare*s  mis- 
tress. Chalmers  believed  that  the  '  youth ' 
so  frequently  apostrophized  was  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth, she  being  nearly  sixty  years  old  when 
the  earliest  of  wem  were  written  1  Farmer, 
on  a  contrary  tack,  thought  the  initiab  *W^. 
H.'  indicated  William  Harte,  nephew  of  the 
poet,  who  was  bom  after  most  of  the  son- 
nets were  composed.  Boswell  consid^ered  it 
probable  that  W.  H.  was  one  of  the  fri«[ids 
concerned,  and  that  he  fumtehed  the  printer 
with  a  copy,  but  he  felt  satisfied  that  tiie 
poet,  in  writing,  had  neither  himself  nor  an  j 
one  else  in  view.  Dr.  Drake  hit  upon 
Henry  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton, 
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as  the  man,  but  clid  not  know  bow  to  prove 
it  Mr.  Bright  struck  upon  the  track  of 
Waiiam  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
fancied  that  he  was  the  '  W.  H.^  of  the  in* 
acription.  He  thought  it  over,  laboured  at 
the  subject  for  some  fourteen  years^  and 
then  was  anticipated  in  making  known. his 
discovery.  Mr.  Bright  made  it  in  1818, 
and  Mr.  Boaden  announced  it  in  1882, 
Poor  Mr.  Bright !  he  wasted  a  good  deal  of 
time,  but  he  escaped  the  iniamy  of  jpersist« 
eDtlj  blackening  the  chffi*acter  ch  Shakiq>eare 
for  the  sake  of  a  pet  theory.  With  nothing 
bat  Thorpe's  inscription  to  rest  on,  he  con* 
t^ed  that  '  W.  H.'  was  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke,  and  the  object  of  the  sonnets.  Mr. 
Charles  Armitage  Brown  followed  in  this 
direction.  He  grouped  the  sonnets  into 
poems,  and  acoomHiodated  &ets  as  best  he 
could  to  his  theory.  Mr.  Hunter  also  thinks 
the  sonnets  relate  to  transaetions  between 
Shalc^)eare  and  William  Herbert  Now 
,  the  somiets  have  fkirly  given  scope  to  much 
iogeoious  speculation.  But  this  Herbert 
bypothesia,  read  in  the  light  of  Thorpe's  in. 
sonptioD,  is  the  most  perilous  and  onsatis* 
&ctory  of  all.  It  ofkm  a  slenderer  bridge 
e?er  the  difficulty  than  that  which  leitds  into 
Mahomet's  Paradise.  We  have  no  positive 
proof  that  Thorpe  himself  knew  tiie  nil!  par- 
ticulars  of  the  sonnets,  or  the  right  relations 
of  persons.  He  does  not  tell  us  how  he 
Qsme  by  them,  but  he  sent  them  into  the 
world  with  the  inscription  printed  above. 

That  inscription  is  the  sole  ground  on 
which  the  sonnets,  and  the  loving  friend- 
ship of  Sbakspeare  have  been  awarded  to 
WlUiam  Herbert  And  yet  he  was  not 
*Mr.  W.  H.'  when  the  book  was  printed,  in 
1609.  He  had  been  Earl  of  Pembroke  for 
^ht  years,  and  had  previously  been  Lord 
Herbert  So  that  if  Thorpe  was  aware  of 
^e  real  facts  of  the  case,  and  became  one  of 
fbe  ooinivers  at  ah  intended  mystery,  it  was 
jttat  as  easy  to  reverse  the  initials  of  Henry 
Wciothealey  as  to  print  those  of  William 
Herbert,  and  there  is  no  gain  to  the  Herbert 
hypothesis.  Either  Thorpe  did  not  know 
•*t  and  so  he  may  have  leaped  to  a  wrong 
jonclttsion,  or  he  did  know  and  may  have 
hidden  the  Earl  of  Southampton  as  cleverly 
w  though  it  had  been  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
ohakspeare  had  then  left  London,  fe  the  year 
w  publication  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  was 
governor  of  Portsmouth.  Where  South- 
•nipton  was  we  do  not  clearly  trace.  He 
"Mybave  been  in  Holland.  The  thing  was 
***fy  done.  Possibly  William  Herbert 
"^J^have  collected  the  Sonnets,  and  Thorpe 
^bave  inferred  that  he  was  their  *only 
"•Setter.'  Be  Uiis  as  it  may,  we  have  Shak- 
•P**^'s  sonnets  and  Thorpe's  inscription,  to 
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read  them  as  we  une.able^  and .  interpret 
them  as  we  best  can.  But  it  is  capable  of 
positive,  absolute,  and  overwhelming  proof 
that  William  Herbe^  could  not  in  any 
sense  have  been  the  sole  begetter  of  those 
sonnets.  No  word  was  ever  publicly  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Sbakspeare.  We  have 
no  knowledge  of  any  intimate  acquaintance- 
ship recorded  during  Shakspeare's  lifetinde, 
and  William  Herbert  did  not  come  to  I^on- 
don  till  the  summer  of  1599.  According  to 
a  letter  pf  Rowland  White's*  to  Sir  Robert 
Sydney,  dated  April,  1597,  *  My  Lord  Har- 
bert  hath,  with  much  ado,  brought  his  father 
to  consent  that  he  may  live  at  London,  yet 
not  before  the  next  spring.'  But  he  does 
not  arrive  until  the  summer  of  1599.  And 
all  we  hear  of  him  at  that  tfme  is  that,  when 
he  was  not  ill,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
practice  of  arms.  Whereas  Shakspeare's 
*  sugred  sonnets  among  his  private  friends ' 
were  known  to  Meres,  and  spoken  of  by  him 
in  1598 — spoken  o(  too,  as  being  of  sufficient 
extent  and  importance  to  warrant  public  re- 
cognition by  a  writer  remarkable  at  times 
for  his  compressed  brevity.  ,  This  notice 
shows  us  Shakspeare's  friends  already  ac- 
quired, his  sonnets  written  and  known  to  a 
circle  of  admirers.  That  they  were  well 
known,  which  takes  time  when  poetry  is  in 
MS.,  we  should  gather  from  his  *  witness,* 
and  his  classing  tbeih  with  the  published 
poems. 

One  upholder  of  the  Herbert  hypothesis 
maintains  that  the  Sonnets  referred  to  by 
Meres  must  have  been  lost !  Still,  it  is  the 
Sonnets  of  Sbakspeare,  never  before  imprinU 
edy  that  we  hear  of  again  in  Thorpe's  collec- 
tion, and  the  advertisement  inoplies  an  un- 
derstanding on  the  subject  Readers  had 
heard  of  them  in  MS.,  but  the. only  public 
mention  of  them  that  we  hear  of  is  tnis  by 
Meres.  But  there  is  further  evidence  that 
these  are  the  Sonnets  known  to  Meres.  Mr. 
C.  Knight  has  shown  that  a  certain, sonnet 
(the  94th),  and  coxisequsntly  the  group  to 
which  it  belongs— by  no  means  one  of  the 
earliest  written — must  have  been  composed 
before  the  year  1596,  because  this  last  litfe 
of  it— 

'Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds, 

is  quoted  in  *  Edward  the  Third,'  a  play 
which  has  been  attributed  to  Sbakspeare. 
This  play  was  ento^  on  the  register  of  the 
Stationers'  Company,  Deoember  1st,  1595, 
after  it  had  been  performed  *  sundry  times ' 
at  difibrent  theatres.  So  that  we  may  ^rly 
assume  it  to  have  been  oomposed  in  1594^ 
when  William  Herbert  yfoe  fourteen  years  of 


*  Sydney  Papea,  v»L  iL  p.  4S« 
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age^  and  Jive  years  before  he  came  to  London  / 
He  was  then  a  student  at  New  College, 
Oxford.  But  we  have  further  proo£  In 
the  27th  Sonnet  there  is  a  beautiful  image 
which  has  been  transferred  to  the  play  of 
^  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  and  more  rich]  j  wrought 
out  in  the  well-known  lines — 

'  Her  beauty  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night 
Like  a  rich  jewd  in  an  £thiop's  ear.' 

In  the  127th  Sonnet  we  read  this  singular 
defence  of  a. lady's  dark  complexion  and 
idark  eyes : — 

•*'  !In  the  old  age  black  was  not  counted  fiiir, 
tOt,  if  it  were,  it  bore  not  beauty's  name ; 
Sut  now  is  blade  beauty's  successire  heir, 
And  beauty  slandered  with  a  bastard  shame ; 
JPor  mnce  each  hand  hath  put  on  natures  pacer y 

,  Pairing  the  foul  toiih  a/r€»faUe  horrotDed/aee^ 
Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name,  no  holy  bower, 
JBut  is  «ro&ned,  if  not  lives  in  disgrace: 
TT^er^/ine  my  Mistreat^  eyee  a/re  raieen  hlaek, 
IHer  eyes  JO  suited ;  and  they  fnoumere  seem 
At  such." 

And  this  sentiment  of  the  eyes  mourning, 
.  imd  a  palefaoe  being  your  only  purity,  in  a 
time  when  ^e  many  ladies  paint,  is  repro* 
.duoed  in  ^  Love's  llabour  Lost,'  which  was 
produced  not  Hater  than  in  1592.  In  Act 
4th,  Scene  Srd^  Biron  says : — 

^  0,  if  in  htack  my  lady's  brows  be  decked, 

It  moume  that  painting,  and  usurping  hair^ 
Should  raeith  datere  uiith  a /alee  aspect ; 
And  therefore  is  she  !kom  to  make  Mack  fair, ^ 

Another  repetition  «o  curiously  complete 
we  shall  acatody  find  in  all  Sbakspeare  I 
How,  then,  eould  the  Sari  of  Pembroke  be 
the  ^aole  begetter'  or  Uie  object  of  Shak- 
cpeare's  Sonnets  1 

Seeing  how  untenable  is  the  Herbert 
hypothesis,  and  knowing  lk>^  strong  are 
l^e  claims  of  Henry  Wriodiesley,  Earl  of 
Southampton,  M.  Chaslea  has  lately  tried  a 
new  reading  of  Che  Dedication  to  the  Son- 
neta*  He  argues  that  it  is  a  kind  of  monu- 
cnental  inscription  done  by  t^o  different 
kanda,  And  the  first  part  shooid  run  thus : — 
^  2h  the  only  hegetUr  of  them  ifiening  Son- 
nets Mr,  W.  H,  wisheth  all  ha^ppinsss,  and 
that  eternity  promis^  by  our  ever-living 
poet"* — meaning  that  William  Herbert dedi- 
eat^s  the  Sonnets  to  the  Earl  of  Southamp- 
Um.  Thorpe  then  adds,  '  The  weUrwiskin^ 
Adventurer  in  setting  forth.-^T.  T.' 

Now  really  to  .have  to  wrench  the  word 
*wishetii'  from  its  present  place  in  tksA 
Way  is  a  far. greater  violation  of  probability 
dian  either  of  three  other  possible  eonjec- 
turea  on  the  subject,  viz.,  that  Thorpe  may 
have  meant  ^  sole  begetter '  in  the  sense  of 
obtaining  tba  Sonnets  for  tbe  press,  or  that 


he  did  not  know  that  W.  H.  was  '«Qle  b^^ 
getter '  in  the  Elizabethan  sense,  or  that  he 
concealed  tiie  Earl  of  SoufliAmf^n  witii  the 
reversed  initials  of  his  name«  The  insoripr 
tion  is  all  one.  If  the  printers  had  made  a 
mistake  and  run  it  on,  Thorpe  was  there  lo 
correct  it.  But  his  own  phi^aeology  makes 
that  impossible,  and  carri^  us  over  any 

nible  break.  Mr.  Bolton  Comey  thinks 
Ets  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  Thcnpe 
to  add  his  ^weU-vfisher^  so  dose  to  the 
*  toisheth»*  This  is  a  most  unfortunate  ob^ 
servation  in  relation  to  his  adopted  theory^ 
for  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  consider 
how  fond  were  the  Elizabethan  Sonneitteersiy 
Sbakspeare  especially,  of  the  %ures  Anadp- 
ptosis  or  the  xtedouble^  and  ^analepsikt  or 
the  JScho^sofsnd^  that  Thorpe  has  been  trymg 
to  imitate  tbem  In  his  '  wishsth '  the  '  w£- 
ioisher^^  and  managed  to  produee  a  figive 
of  repetitkm  or  alliteration  in  the  sense, 
which  he  fancied  smart,  and  which  oortainly 
serves  the  porposeiOf  proving  the  inscriptiQii 
to  be  all  ene^ 

But  it  is  time  we  had  done  with  this  dedi- 
cation of  the  Sonnets^  Beadershaveftlreihdy 
been  kept  too  long  on  the  outside  of  tbe 
subject.  If  Shaki^are  had  written  it,  thut 
would  have  given  to  it  a  very  dijBereBl  v«liie» 
and  any  amount  of  time  and  trouble  wovld 
have  been  jus^y  spent  in  trying  to  Athom 
its  purport.  But  he  did  not  write  U,  aad 
there  is  notbmg  left  for  us  to  do  eae^  to 
study  what  he  did  write^  and  let  the  ftot*  of 
the  inner  life  shape  the  external  theory*  It 
is  of  the  highest  importance  to  scdve  the 
puzzling  question,  Who  was  the  '  begeCAer ' 
of  tbe  ^nnets  )  And,  without  ventumg  to 
speak  with  certainty  upon  so  diffioolt  a 
point,  we  propose  to  submit  to  our  readere 
some  of  the  grounds  u^n  which  this  ehar- 
acter  may  very  plausibly  be  ascribed  to 
Southampton.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  this  interpretation,  assuredly  no  otfaM*  has 
yet  been  suggested  which  wiU  bear  a  aio- 
ment's  examim^ion. 

Sbakspeare  wrote  his  Sonnets  witk  a 
direction  so  plain  and  palpable  that^  as  he 
says,  evenr  word  almost  tells  the  name  of 
him  for  whom  they  were  written : — 

'  Oh,  know,  sweet  love,  I  always  write  of  too. 
And  you  and  love  are  stiUmy  argument/ 

— Sonnet  TtJ. 

Amongst  the  few  precious  personal  raim 
of  our  poet  are  the  short  prose  episilea  in 
whidi  be  inscribed  his  two  poema  to-  tbe 
Earl  of  Sonthampton.  They  are  reouyrk* 
able  revelations  of  his  feeling  towards  Iba 
Earl.  The  finit-^he  '  Venos  and  Adoitts ' 
—  is  shaded  with  a  delicate  reserve,  and 
addressed  to  the  patrojik ;  the^  *  LtKnreeay' 
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printed  one  year  afterwards,  glows  out  M\- 
nearted  in  a  dedication  of  personal  love  for 
the  Jriend,  The  difference  is  so  great  and 
Ac  growth  of  the  friendship  so  rapid,  as  to 
indicate  that  the  '  Venus  and  Adonis '  was 
sent  to  the  Earl  a  long  time  before  it  was 
printed.*  Any  way  we  have  it  recorded, 
m  1594,  by  Shakspeare  himself,  that  the 
relationship  of  poet  and  patron  was  so  close, 
the  friendship  had  so  far  ripened,  that  Shak- 
speare coula  dedicate  *love  toiihout  end^ 
and  he  uses  these  never-to-be  forgotten 
words  :— 

'  Wkat  1  Kane  done  ii  youn.  What  I  have 
todau  your$  ;  heing  part  in  M I  have  devoted 
feure.* 

Whidi  we  read  as  implying  an  understand- 
ing between  them  of  work  then  in  hand. 
SoudKampton,  he  says  emphatically,  is  a  part 
IB  all  that  be  has  devoted  his.  What  work 
m  hand  should  this  be,  devoied  to  South- 
ampton, save  the  Sonnets  which  he  was  then 
composing?  It  seems  probable  that  the 
first  groiqp  of  Sonnets  was  sent  to  the  Earl 
hduftB  the  *  Venus  and  Adonis'  was  dedi* 
Sited  to  him,  and  that  the  Sonnets  led  to 
tke  lookmg  up  of  the  poem,  which  had  been 
writteD  some  time  before,  and  the  giving 
ef  it  to  the  press  now  a  patron  bad  been 
«eo8red.  In  Sonnet  16  the  poet  speaks  of 
his  ^pupil^  pen ;  and  in  Sonnet  26  he  sends 
a  ^written  embasshge^  to  the  Sari,  ai^d,  to 
otff  thinkings  distinctly  promieee  tomething 
m  prinL    Take  this  meanwhile,  he  says, — 

^  'Till  whatsoerer  star  that  guides  my  moying, 
Poiais  on  me  gradoosly  with  fiur  aspdot. 
And  pute  apparel  on  my  tattered  loving, 
To  j[£m0  «M  i^rt^  of  thy  sweet  respect ; 
Then  may  I  dare  to  hoaet  how  I  do  love  thee, 
TUl  then^  not  tihow  my  head  tdhereihoumayUt 
prow  me,* 

That  is  a  positive  allusion  to  the  poet's 
public  appearance  for  the  first  time :  the 
pottiiig  on  of  apparel  in  print — the  daring  to 
boast  in  public — the  showing  of  his  head  > 
where  he  may  be  proved — all  illustrate  this 
view.  This  may  be  as  much  a  private  dedi- 
oation  of  the  '  Venus  and  Adonis '  as  the 
'epistie'  afterwards  was  a  pubHc  one.  It 
is  curious  to  notice  that  the  shade  of  per- 


*  Shakspeare  may  hare  met  Southampton  as  early 
as  1&89.  for  in  the  June  of  that  year  the  Earl  came 
to  LoDdon,  and  entered  himself  as  member  of  Gray*s 
bo.  Tbe.y(Miiig  Eari*s  foodneBS  for  plays  is  well 
knewn,  and  his  step-father,  Sir  Thomas  Heneage, 
being  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber  aud  Vice-Chamber- 
lain of  lier  Miyesty's  Household,  as  well  as  Captain 
of  the  Quards  to  th»  Queen,  his  immedia^  access  to 
players  and  playwrights  would  be  easy:  his  good 
word  in  their  faTonr  would  be  eagerly  sought. 


sonal  feeling  in  the  earlfestflomiets  is  exactly 
like  to  that  of  Ihejirst  dedication  :  it  is  re- 
ticent and  noticeably  modest.  There  is  no 
large  profession  of  love — no  great  gratitnde^ 
The  writer  stands  at  gaze  on  the  picture 
he  piunts.  He  chiefly  praises  his  patron's 
youth  and  beauty^  and  urges  him  to  marry.  , 
His  freshness  of  colouring  has  all  the  tender- 
ness of  spring-tints.  And  there  is  as  rathe 
a  tenderness  in  the  writer^s  feeling  as  in  the 
picture's  youthfulness.  Moreover  we  have 
the  young  roan's  tge  precisely  reckoned  up 
in  Sonnet  Id— 

^2fow  9t<tnd  you  on  the  top  of  happy  hours  :^ 

— ^whidi  shows  us  that  the  youth  has  sprung 
lightly  up  the  ladder  of  his  life,  and  now 
stoitds  on  the  last  golden  round  of  boyhood. 
He  is,  we  should. say,  eighteen  or  nineteen.  i 
The  Earl  of  Southampton  was  born  October 
6,  1573,  which  would  give  the  year  1591-2 
for  this  Sonnet  to  have  been  written  in,  and 
Shak^peare^  first  public  prodamation  ^ 
Southampton's  patronage— m  which  he  vows 
'to  take  advantage  of  all  idle  hours '  till  he 
has '  honoured  him  with  some  graver  labour ' 
-«*was  in  the  next  year«  There  is  an  ex- 
pression in  the  Dedicatioa  remarkably  Jike 
to  that  of  the  opening  Sonnet.  In  the  one, 
Shakspeare  hopes  the  young  Earl  may  an* 
swer  to  the  worlds e  ^hope^l  expectation/ 
in  the  other  he  calls  him  the  *  toorkPs  jfreeh 
ornament,^  and  *only  herald  to  the  gaudy 
spring.'  Both  are  stamped  with  the  same 
date ;  both  point  out  the  Earl  as  the  '  ex* 
pectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state.' 

In  this,  the  earliest  group  of  Sonnets,  the 
poet  uses  man^  arguments  which  all  circle 
round  the  one  idea  that  this  comely  noble  of 
Nature  should  not  be  so  niggardly  and  un- 
thrifty as  not  to  leave  the  world  some  copies 
of  his  beauty  when  he  dies.  But  underneath 
the  surface  of  these  Sonnets,  with  their  quaint 
play  of  conceit  and  sparkle  of  wit,  there 
seems  to  us  a  quiet  depth  of  wisdom.  Either 
Shakspeare  was  engaged  to  write  them  by 
those  who  sought  to  see  the  young  Earl 
married,  or  else  he  felt  a  most  fond'  and 
fatherly  anxiety  that  the  youth  should  not 
linger  in  the  garden  of  Armida;  for  the 
distant  admiration,  the  innocent  flattery,  the 
far  fbtched  comparisons,  all  play  into  the 
hands  of  a  grave  purpose.  The  writer  knows 
there  is  nothing  like  true  marriage,  a  worthy 
wife,  the  tie  of  children,  and  a  happy  home, 
to  bring  the  young  wild  life  into  keeping  of 
the  highest  law. 

There  are  two  points  we  would  here 
notice  more  particularly.  One  is  the  dis- 
tance at  which  Shakspeare  pays  his  re- 
spects. There  is  no  talk  of  favours,  and 
but    little    of  firiendship;    be    speaks    c^ 
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'  merit '  on  the  one  side,  and  '  duty '  on  the 
othe^.  This  shows  that  these  Sonnets  were 
written  very  early  in  the  intercourse.  It 
also  nroves  that  the  person  who  printed 
the  Sonnets,  however  ignorant  of  details, 
had  sufficient  suidance  to  put  the  first 
group  in  its  right  place.  Next — and  here 
we  feel  an  endearing  touch  of  Shakspeare's 
nature — the  youth  is  so  eYident\y  fatkerless^ 
that  it  seems  strange  the  fact  should  have 
been  hitherto  overlooked.  In  Sonnet  10 
he  is  charged  with  not  inclining  his  ear  to 
the  advice  given  to  him  tHat  he  should 
marry.    Thus — 

'  Seeking  that  heauteous  roof  to  ruinate^ 
Which  to  repair  ehould  he  thy  eh^f  desire,* 

We  find  the  tame  use  made  of  the  verb 
*to  ruinate'  in  Henry  VL,  Part  iii.,  Act 

'  I  will  not  ruinate  my  other's  house.' 

Of  course  the  roof  would  not  need  re- 
pairing if  it  were  not  going  to  decay. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  SouUiampton's 
fiuher — head  of  the  house-— died  in  1581, 
ere  the  young  Earl  was  quite  eight  years 
old,  and  within  four  years  of  that  time  his 
elder  brother  died.*  Again  in  Sonnet  13 
the  poet  urges — 

*  Who  lets  so  fair  a  J^use  faU  to  decay,  • 
Which  husbandry  in  honour  might  upholdJ 

And  —  although  aware  that  the  lines  may 
not  be  confined  to  the  literal  reading — we 
cannot  avoid  thinking  that  the  underlying 
fact  was  in  the  poet's  mind  when,  in  the 
same  Sonnet,  he  wrote — 

*Dear  my  love,  you  know 
You  had  a  father;  let  your  son  say  so.' 

Also,  in  Sonnet  3,  he  tells  the  Earl — 

'Thou  art  thy  Mother's  glass.' 

There  is  no  mention  of  his  having  a  father 
living.  This,  we  believe,  made  the  poet 
express  himself  in  a  more  paternal  manner.' 

The  group  we  shall  next  consider  is  the 
one  relating  to  a  rival  poet,  for  that  would 
seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 
written. 

Mr.  Brown,  in  his  'Autobiographical 
Poems  of  Shakspeare,'  remarks, '  who  this 
rival  poet  was  is  beyond  my  oonjeoture ; 
nor  does  it  matter.'  But  it  does  matter 
much ;  for  if  this  poet  should  prove  to  be 
Marlpwe,  that  one,  fact  alone  would  be  of 
sufficient  force  to  deal  the  death-blow  to 
the  Herbert  hypothesis  which  Mr.  Brown 


•  Lodge's  Portraits,  vol.  ill  p.  155. 


laboured  at  so  ingeniously,  and,  as  we  think, 
so  vainly.  Because  Marlowe  died  in  June, 
1593,  when  William  Herbert  was  thirteen 
years  and  four  months  of  age ;  and,  in  our 
opinion,  nothing  but  the  blindest  belief  in 
the  Herbert  hypothesis,  which,  of  necessity, 
shifts  the  date  at  which  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Sonnets  were  written,  could  poesiblj 
have  obscured  the  fact,  so  patent  to  us, 
that  Marlowe  was  the  other  poet.  There  is 
circumstantial  evidence  of  this  in  every 
line  and  touch  of  Shakspeare^s  description. 
Marfowe  was  a  dramatic  celebritv  before 
Shakspeare,  and  we  have  no  doubt  there 
was  a  time  when  Shakspeare  looked  up  to 
him  and  was  somewhat  led  captive  by  his 
lofty,  flamboyant  style.  He  would  fully 
appreciate  the  sensuous  bodilv  beauty,  so 
to  speak,  of  mady  of  Marlowe's  Ihies.  He 
wodd  give  him  full' credit  for  having  struck 
out  a'  new  spring  of  the  English  Helioon, 
with  the  impatient  pawing  hoof  of  his 
fiery  Pegasus,  in  his  use  of  blank  verse. 
He  prized  his  genius,  if  he  oould  not  re- 
spect the  man.  We  find  that  he  quotes  a 
line  firom  Marlowe's  poem,  *Hero  and 
Leander,*  in  the  play  he  was  probably- 
writing  that  same  year  when  the  poem  was 
first  printed.  But  his  finer  ear  and  truer  taste 
would  soon  deteet  a  good  deal  of  bombast 
in«the  '  mighty  line,'  and  he  would  see  that 
the  great  glow  of  Marlowe's  imaginatioii* 
had  in  it  a  swarthy  smoke,  and  his  poetry 
never  attained  the  true  'reffuhis  of  colour, 
or  came  from  the  furnace  pure  gold.  All 
this  and  more  we  diseorer  in  Shak^esre's 
description  of  the  rival  poet : — 

*  Was  it  tkejypoud  fuU  sail  of  his  grea^z^rte^ ' 
Bound  for  the  prize  of  all-too-precious  you, 
That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  brain  in- 

hearse? 
Was  it  his  spirit,  ly  spiHts  taught  to  write^ 
Above  a  mortal  pitch,  that  struck  me  dead  t 
No  :^  neither  he.  nor  his  compeers  by  night 
Giving  him  aid,  mf  verse  aatooished,-^ 
He,  mat  that  affable famUiwr  ghost* 
Which  nightly  gulls  him  toith  inteUigencs^ 
As  victors  of  my  silence  cannot  boast; 
I  was  not  sick  of  any  fear  firom  thence. 
But  when  your  countena/nce  filed  up  htM  line^ 
Then  lacked  I  matter;  tliat  enfeebled  mine.* 

No  oth^  English  poet  oould  have  sat  for 
that  portrait  so  well  as  Marlowe : — 

*  He  of  tall  building  and  of  goodly  pride.' 

The  proud  full  sail  of  his  great  verse 
gives  the  very  picture,  the  #nw  effigies  of 


*  '  The  J  say  thou  hast  a  familiar  sjMtit^ 
By  whom  thoa  canst  aooompliflih 
What  thou  list.'    ..... 

X(/#  and  Death  </  Jh.  Famtus. 
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Marlowe's  poetry  —  the  characteristic  that 
is  foremost  in  the   minds  of  all  who  are 
adQoainted  with  his  King  Cambyses'  vein, 
Who  does    not  recognise    'Faustus/  his 
necromancy,  and  his  boasts  of  what  he  will 
have  the  spirits  do  for  him  ?    Who  does 
not  see  that  Shakspeare,  thinking  dramati- 
cally, has  identified  Marlowe  with '  Faustus* 
and  thrown  him  on  the  stage,  where,    in 
vision — if  it  be  not  an  actual  fact  that  the 
play  was  running  at  the  Curtain  Theatre 
while  Sh8k^>eare  was  composing  that  Son- 
net— he  sees  his  fttmiliar  Mephistophiles 
'gulling  him  nighUy '  with  such  intelligence 
as  that  *  in  Hell  are  all  manner  of  delights ;' 
and  the  drama  of  Dr.  Faustus  is  played 
once  again   in    Shakspeare's  Sonnet.      In 
other  hints  and  signs  we  recognise  Marlowe, 
and  no  other   as    the   man    whom   Shak- 
speare meant  where  he  speaks  of  the  *  strain- 
ed touches  of  his  rhetoric,'  and  his  *  gross 
painting '  when  the  rival  has,  no  doubt,  laid 
the  flattery  oti  very  coarsely.     In  all  prob- 
ability the  Earl  had  looked  over  Marlowe's 
*Fanstus'  in  ms.,  making  some  suggestions, 
ofwhidi    the    poet  would  be  proud  and 
make  ample  boast.      This  it  was,  Shak- 
tpeare  confesses,  that  probed  his  infirmity — 
made  him  feel  jealous,  and   keep  silence. 
That  there  is  a  touch  of  jealousy  and  i 
good  deal    of  rivalry   in    these    Sonnets 
relating  to  the  *  other  poet,'   is  apparent 
and  generally  admitted.     And  in  this  aspect 
there  is  no  poet  who  could  mak^  such  an 
appeal  so  justly  to, Shakspeare's  feelings  as 
Marlowe.    Marlowe  was  the  rival  poet  at 
^e  onposition  theatre  in  Shoreditch.     He 
was  then  in  the  full  flush  and  high  tide  of 
his  brief  and  brilliant  success.    *  Tamber- 
laine  the  Great,'  'Faustus,'  the  *  Jew  of 
Malta,'  *  Edward  II.,'  had  come  crowding  on 
w«  ^age  one  after  the  other,  with  AUeyne 
paying  his  best  in  the  principal  characters. 
Hey  wood,  writing  forty  years,  afterwards, 
celebrates  Marlowe  as  the  best  of  poets, 
«od  AUeyne  as  the  best  of  players.    But 
f'^^i^  was  a  nobler  element  in  Shakspeare's 
J^ousy  of  Marlowe.    It  stands  revealed 
ro  these  Sonnets  that  he  felt  more  than 
Souihampion's  'filing  up  his  line' or  his 
•^  drawn  to  the  other  theatre.      Shak- 
•PWe  shuddered  at  what  he  saw  and  heard 
Of  Marlowe  behind  the  scenes.     He  felt  a 
^o«t  &therly  fear  for  his  youthful  friend, 
wd  he  cries, — 

Ah!  ^erefore  with  infection  should  he  live, 
-^d  with  his  presence  grace  impiety  V 

y**oee  character  does  that  hit  as  it  does 
^'"owe's,  according  to  the  tenor  of  all 
«omemporary  tesUmony  1 
Uther  poets  and  writers '  besides  Mar- 


lowe and  Shakspeare  were  patronised  by  the 
Earl  of  Southampton.  Nash  dedicated  his 
•Life  of  Jack  Wilton'  to  the  Earl  (1594), 
and  he  says,  *A  dear  lover  and  cherisher 
you  are  as  well  of  lovers  of  poetrie  as  of 
poets  themselves.'  Florio,  in  dedicating 
his  'World  of  Words'  (1598J  to  the  same 
nobleman,  says,  •  In  truth  I  acKuowledge  an 
entire  debt,  not  only  of  my  best  knowledge, 
but  of  all ;  yea,  of  more  than  1  know  or 
can,  to  your  bounteous  Lordship,  in  whose 
pay  and  patronage  I  have  lived  some  years, 
to  whom  I  owe  and  vowe  the  years  1  have 
to  live.  But,  as  to  me  and  many  more,  the 
glorious  and  gracious  sunshine  of  your 
honour  hath  infused  light  and  life.'  Uhap- 
man,  ip  a  dedicatory  Sonnet,  calls  the 
Earl  *  the  choice  of  all  our  country's  noble 
spirits.'  Braithway  t  inscribes  his  *  Scholar's 
Medley '  (1614),  to  him  as  '  Learning's  best 
favourite.'  And  Minsheu  also  attests  the 
Earl's  munificence  to  literary  men.  But  of 
all  who  dedicated  to  him,  or  were  familiar 
with  him,  Marlowe  is  the  man  described 
by  Shakspeare.  And,  as  he  died  in  June, 
1593,  at  least  two  groups  of  the  Sonnets 
must  have  been  written  before  that  date, 
neither  of  which  could  possibly  have  been 
'  begotten'  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

It  has  been  asked  by  supporters  of  the 
Herbert  hypothesis  how  it  is,  if  Southamp- 
ton was  the  begetter  of  the  Sonnets,  that 
Shakspeare  has  not  celebrated  the  Earl's 
exploits — not  offered  him  any  comforting 
words  in  his  misfortunes,  or  congratula- 
tions on  his  release  from  prison.  The 
answer  is,  Shakspeare  has  done  all  this,  in 
his  own  way,  in  these  very  Sonnets.  The 
heroic  part  of  the  Earl's  nature  was,  no 
doubt  carefully  treasured  up  in  Shak- 
speare's dramatic  works.  But  his  charac- 
ter and  career,  and  his  love  for  the  .^faire 
Mistress  Vernon,'  through  all  its  touching 
history,  are  bound  up  with  the  Sonnets. 
Speaking  of  these  he  says, — 

*  Oh  let  nky  Books  be  then  the  elocpence 
And  d%mb  presagers  of  my  speakmg  breast' 

And  so  they  are.  How  could  any  one  sup- 
pose that  our  great-hearted  poet  would  ever 
Ibrget  all  about  such  a  friend  who  had  held 
out  the  hand  of  help  to  him*  when  he  was 
stripling  in  deep  waters,  and  found  for  him 
a  firmer  bit  of  foot-hold  than  he  had  ever 
before  attained ;  or  imagine  that  h^  could 
lose  sight  of  his  promise  made  in  public 


»  The  anecdote  told  by  Sir  W.  Dayenant,  to  the 
effect  that  Southampton,  on  some  special  occasion, 
gave  Shakspeare  1000^.,  will  have  a  basis  of  fact 
which  haa  no  doubt  been  exaggerated  \  the  Earl  was  |^ 
oomparatiyely  poor.  o 
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when  he  prodaimed  his  love  to  be  *  without 
end '  %  We  might  depend  upon  it,  even  if 
we  failed  to  prove  it,  that  Shakspeare's 
tool  was  not  of  that  shallow,  sonnetteerinff 
kind,  and  that  his  promises  were  all  fulfilled. 
Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  gene- 
rally, though  not  universaliy,  mamtained 
that  the  first  120  Sonnets  were  all  addressed 
to  a  male  friend  of  Shakspeare,  and  that  our 
poet  outdid  all  his  contemporaries  in  flatter^ 
ing  his  patron  after  the  sonnetteering  fashion* 
—-whilst  men  like  Hallam  oould  scaroelj 
swallow  the  difficulty  of  believing  that  Shak- 
speare should  so  prostrate  himself  at  the  feet 
of  an  Earl  to  fear  his  frown  and  call  himself 
the  *  slave' — the  *  sad  slave ' — of  a  boy,  and 
have  wished  they  had  never  been  written.f 
But,  upon  a  very  close  examination  of  the 
Sonnets,  v>e  find  the  oMiumption  to  he  per- 
fecUy  unwarranted.  In  the  first  twenty 
Sonnets,  for  example,  where  Shakspeare 
speaks  to  his  friend  directly,  we  are  not  left 
in  asMf  donU  ae  to  the  sex :  there  are  sixteen 
distinct  allusions  to  his  being  a  man.  Else- 
where, when  the  poet  speaks  in  person,  we 
frequently  find  the  *  him '  and  *  At«,'  which 
(when  not  used  in  a  proverbial  saying)  tell 
the  sex.  But  passing  on  from  those  Sonets 
to  which  the  26th  is  natural  L'Envoy,  we 
come  upon  a  series,  numbering  at  least  six 
teen,  and  through  the  whole  of  them  there  is 
no  allueion  to  a  man.  The  feeling  expressed 
is  more  passionate,  and  the  phrase  has  be- 
come more  movingly  tender;  far  closer 
relationship  is  sung,  and  yet  the  object  to 
whom  these  Sonnets  are  written  never  ap- 
pears in  person.  There  is  neither  *man' 
nor  *boy,^  *  him 'nor  *hi8,'  How  is  this? 
Surely  it  i^  not  the  wont  of  a  stronger  feel- 
ing and  greater  warmth  of  affection  to  fuse 
down  all  individuality  and  lose  sight  of  sex. 
That  ;8  not  the  way  of  Nature's  or  of  Shak- 
apeare'a  working.  With  further  looking-on 
we  must  believe  that  these  siud  Sonnets, 
which  we  take  for  our  third  group,  were  not 
addressed  to  a  man,  but  to  a  woman.  All 
the  negative  evidence  shows  it  was  not  a 
man,  and  all  the  positive  evidence  indicates 
a  woman.  Not  that  Shakspeare  is  here 
wooing  a  woman  in  person.  We  do  not 
suppose  that  he  would  write  so  many  Son- 
nets  to  a  woman,  and  leave  out  the  sex. 
May  we  not  read  them  as  written  on  the 
subject  of  Southampton's  courtship  1  When 
we  remember  Shakspeare's  own  words, — 
*  being  a  part  of  all  I  have  devoted  yours,' 


and  *  you  and  love  are  still  my  argument ' — 
there  is  nothing  very  startUns  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  Sbi^speare  should  have  devoted 
Sonnets  to  his  friend's  love  for  Elixabeth 
Vernon.  We  find  the  young  nobleman  had 
done  his  best  to  follow  the  poet's  early 
advice.  In  a  letter  of  Rowland  Why  te's,* 
dated  September  23,  1595,  we  learn  that — 

*  My  Lord  Southampton  doth  wUh  too  much 
familiarity  cottrt  t?ie  faire  Mittreee  Vem^n^ 
while  his  friends^  obeerving  the  QueerCe  humcure 
towards  my  Lord  ofEeeex^  do  what  they  eon  to 
bring  her  tofaoowr  him  ;  hut  it  ie  yet  tn  ^aikC 

It  may  be  maintained  that  the  story  of 
Southampton's  courtship  is  partly  told  In 
these  sixte^  Sonnets.  It  is  not  Shakspeare 
who  speaks,  but  Southampton  to  hia  lady. 
This  will  account  for  the  passion  and  tend^- 
nesa,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  absence 
of  all  mention  of  the  sex  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed, which  would  naturallv  result  from 
the  poefe  delicacy  of  feeling.]  Again  and 
again  we  may  see  how  he  was  fettered  in 
expression  on  this  accoiint.  !For  illustrative 
evidence  let  the  reader  begin  with  the  50tli 
Sonnet.  There  we  find  the  lover  on  a  jour- 
ney, the  end  of  which  lies  far  ^m  bis 
beloved,  and  he  is  so  heavy-hearted  that  tiie 
horse  he  rides  is  '  tired  with  his  woe,*  and 
plods  dully  on.  In  the  next  Sonnet  be  says 
if  he  were  only  coming  back  to  her  he 
should  'spur,'  ^ven  though  mounted  on  tbe 
wind.  Note  also  the  use  he  makes  of  the 
word  'desire'  and  the  horse  neighing.^ 
Then  comes  the  thought  (Sonnet  4^,  how 


*  We  sboold  Bot  know  where  to  fixid  a  parallel 
case. 

f  We  migbt  cite  an  unconsdotiB  protest  acainat 
thia  Tiew,  from  Shakspeare  himself  (Sonnet  105): — 
*•  Let  not  my  lore  be  eaUed  idolatry, 
Kor  my  beloTed  as  an  idol  show.* 


*  Sydney  Papen,  Tid.  L,  pp.  848-9. 

f  In  tbe  latter  Sonnets,  where  the  address  is 
direct  and  delicacy  not  demanded,  there  is  no  8i^ 
pression  of  sex. 

X  Malone  and  others  haye  made  seyeral  correotlons 
of  tbe  Sonnets,  most  of  which  are  unwarranied.  We 
cite  a  few  :— 

Modem  Eds.,  Sonnet  86,  line  8.  '  Excnring  tht 
sins  more  than  tht  sins  are.' 

First  Ed.  (1609)  reads,  *  Excusing  their  (all  men) 
sins  more  than  their  sins  are.' 

Modem  Sd.,Sonnet  61, line  11.  *ShaU  nei^  (no 
duU  flesh !)  in  his  fiery  race.' 

first  Ed.  *Shall  neigh  no  doll  fleeh  hi  hit  fiery 
race.* 

Modem  Ed.,  Sonnet  110,  Une  7.  *  Now  all  Is  done 
Mve  what  shall  haye  no  end.* 

jpirstEd.  '  Now  aU  is  done,  il4iPf  what  ahaUhsre 
no  end  I*  v 

These,  and  others  which  we  might  instance,  have  aU 
been  made  on  the  personal  interpretation.  In  the 
llOtii  Sonnet,  Shakspeare  has  been  supposed  to  offer 
his  iHend  the  worn-out  remnant  of  hia  abuaod  aflbo- 
tions.  Whereas,  with  Southampton  speakin^^  it 
signifies,  'Now  all  my  wanderings  are  oyer;  mj 
**  blenches  '*  done,  haw  my  sole  and  enduring  i^flbo- 
tion.'  Fortunately  Mr.  Lovell  Reere  has  just  repso^ 
duoed  a  fhcshsile  of  the  first  edition  by  mea^  of 
photography,  and  we  mnob  pn^  its  hm  printer's 
biuadeara  t»  $kme  tC  tbe  eemmentatonL  . 
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ttmftil  he  was,  before  leayiiig  borne,  to  \ofk 
mp  eadi  little-  trifle  for  safety ;  but  she  who 
is  Us  dearest  jewel,  his  ^  best  of  dettvest ' 
tad  his  ^  cmlj  oare,'  is  left  out  :*-* 

'Thee  have  I  not  locked  up  in  any  chest* 

Sonnet  44  implies  that  the  lOYer  is  across 
sea,  as  we  know  the  Earl  of  Southapopton 
was  several  times  ;*  but  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  Shakspeare  ever  was — still,  his 
thoughts  will  fly  to  her  in  ^tender  embassy 
of  love,'  and  oome  bade  to  him  assured  of 
her  ^/air  health '  (Sonnet  45),  and,  in  ab- 
snce,  he  ha3  her  portrait — 

*  With  my  lov^*  picture  then  my  eye  doth  least, 
And  to  the  pa4nted  hanquet  bids  my  hearts* 

And  be  rejoices  richly  in  possession.  Vari- 
ous expressions  point  to  a  woman  as  the 
object  of  address.  In  Sonnet  57  he  is  her 
'dave,'  and  she  his  ^sovereign;'  her  'serv- 
sti/,'  which  implies  the  mistre$8;  only  the 
po0t  was  fettered  in  expression.  And  hx  the 
sext  Sonnet  he  says  :— 

*Ihat  god  forbid  that  made  me  first  your  slave.' 

What  god  1  if  not  Cupid,  god  of  love,  as  the 
whole  Sonnet  illustrates,  which  would  be 
meaningless  if  addressed  from  man  to  man. 
Uore  feminine  still,  if  possible,  is  the  illus- 
tration in  Sonnet  61.  He  cannot  sleep  at 
Bight  for  seeing  her  image,  and  he  asks — 

*,Iil  it  thy  sphrit  that  ^ou  send'st  from  thee 
9o  fiitfrom  home^  into  my  deede  to  pry; 
To  find  out  shunes  and  idle  hours  in  me. 
The  scope  and  tenor  of  ^JMlou^y  V 

In  all  these  Sonpets  it  is  the  weaker  who 
ii  to  &r  away. 

On  the  return  from  abroad^  we  And  the 
poet  saying  in  a  kind  of  general  address  to 

*  Sweet  love,  renew  thy  force* 
Let  this  sad  interim  like  the  ocean  be 
Which  parts  the  shore  where  tua  oontracted' 

new  « 

Come  daily  to  the  banks.' 

Hiat  image,  we  surmise,  symbols  the  fact 
that  Soutbtmpton  and  Elizabeth  Vernon  had 


*  At  an  early  perfod,  as  is  shown  in  a  work  quoted 
by  Xaloae,  whidi  we  bare  not  seen,  and  diOitled, 
'  Bwmr  in  his  Perfection,  or  a  Treatise  in  oommeiid- 
atfcn  of  the  virtnee  and  renowned  viriuotis  ander-< 
takfa^  of  the  illuscriotii  and  heroic  Princes,  Heoiry 
ftni  of  Wexford,  Hearjr  Eari  of  Sbutbampcon,  and 
lobert  Earl  of  Daaez.  Bx  G.  M.'  He  was  also  a 
vdbnteer  in  Essex's  expedition  to  Oadiz  (1596),  and 
Ippointed  to  the  command' of  the  /i^arUnd'  In, 
ttWt.  He  went  to  offer  his  sword  to  Henry  the 
JSoviiol  Pni^oe,  in  .]f58fij'aiul  hewas  Moe  with 
Emsx  in  Irolaqii 


been  newly  affiance^  before  the  Earl  went 
on  his  late  journey. 

To  take  one  of  Southam|yton's  journeys, 
we  learn  that  he  left  London  February  Bth, 
1598.  The  *  feir  Mistress  Vernon ' '  passed 
her  time  in  weeping.'  It  was  proposed  by 
his  friends  that  he  shoUld  marry  her  befbre 
he  left,  so  bitterly  did  she  take  to  heart  the 
thonglUi  of  his  going.  Circumstances  pr^ 
vented  this,  and  his  Lordship  departed-*^ 
after  feasting  Mr.  Secretary,  and  having 
plays  and  banquets*— leaving  'behind  him 
a  very  desolate  gentlewoman,  that  almost 
wept  out  her  fairest  eyes.^  He  came  baok 
in  ^  November  of  the  same  year.  And 
it  is  curious  to  eonneet  herewidi  the  three 
sonnets,  97,  98^  99,  commenoilDg — 

'  How  Uke  a  winter  hath  my  absence  been  1' 

and  yet  he  tells  us  it  was  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn  all  the  whUe;  and  he  gives  us 
this  rich  bit  of  love-poetry,  whidi  would 
seem  strangely  out  of  place  if  sent  to  a 
man : — 

*Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  IiEes  white. 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  of  the  rose ; 
They  were  but  sweet,^  but  figures  of  delight^ 
Drawn  aft^  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
The  forward  violet  thus  did  I  chide ; 
Sweet  thie^  whence  didst  thou  steal  thy  sweet 

that  smells, 
If  not  from  my  love's  breath?    The  purple 

pride 
Which  on  thy  soft  cheek  for  complexion  dwells, 
In  my  love's  veins  thou  hast  too  grossly  dyed. 
The  lily  I  condemned  for  thy  hand. 
And  buds  of  nuujoram  had  stolen  thy  hair.*  ^ 
More  floweiip  I  noted,  yet  I  none  could  see 
But  sweet  or  colour  it  had  sti^en  from  thee.* 

Would  Shakspeare  have  written  thus  to 
a  man  ?  Luckily  we  can  make  him  answer 
for  himself.  It  often  happens  that  we  are 
enabled  to  prove  a  sonnet  not  personal  by 
the  aid  of  those  which  are .  personal.  And 
in  Sonnet  21  he  says— 

*  So  is  it  NOT  with  me  as  with  that  Muse  i 
Stirred  by  a  painted  beauty  to  his  verse. 
Who  heaven  itself  for  ornament  doth  use 
And  ev^ryfidr  with  hui  tdt  dolh  rehearse^ 
Making  a  eemplmneivt^  pmnd  compare. . 
With  sun  and  moon,  with  earth  and  sea^s  rich 

gems, 
With  ApriT^  first-born  fiawere^  and  all  things 

rare.* 

Afler  which  he  would  not  be  likely  to  oomi- 
pare  his  friend  to  t^at  same  '  painted  beaaljr* 
by  doing  the  very  th^Dg  he  had  denounced. 


'  *  Drake  mentions  a  portrait  of  Elizabeth  Vernon, 
by  Janeeo,  the  &ee  and  booida  of  wfaieh  are  said  to 
be  *  coloured  with  incomparable  lustre,'  so  that  the 
truth  of  this  comparison  can  be  tested,  if  the  portrait 
be  still  hi  e]ij9teiMe,^*-^£lffe  /BbakqpMra'i  US9  anJe 
Thnes,*  vol  il  p.  8.  U 
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Such  lines,  we  laboDit,  were  never  wrhten 
to  any  man  as  from  Shakspeare  himself,  but 
they  might  well  arise  from  the  poet  taking 
Soothampton's  courtship  for  his  theme. 
Coleridge  was  not  without  grounds  for 
thinking  Shakspeare's  Sonnets  were  address- 
ed to  a  woman.*  Poet-like,  he  felt  that 
tiiere  were  such  gusts  of  passionate  fragrance 
in  the  feeling,  and  such  ^  subtle-shining  se- 
crecies '  in  the  expression  of  some  of  them, 
as  a  woman  only  eould  have  called  forth. 
The  flowery  tenderness,  the  playing  with  all 
beauties  of  external  nature  as  the  beloved's 
shadow,  and  looking  on  the  flowers  as  ^fig- 
tires  of  delight'  drawn  after  her  pattern; 
the  affectionate  endearment  of  epithet,  the 
fondling  of  the  miniature,  the  almost  epicu- 
rean sense  of  possessing  the  treasure  which 
he  will  not  look  at  oflen  for  fear  of  '  blunt- 
ing the  ^^e  point  of  pleasure '  (Sonnet  fid), 
the  love-sickness  in  absence,  and  the  rapture 
of  return,  are  all  essentially  amatory ;  all 
tell  of  a  pure  passion  for  a  pure,  beautiful 
woman.  Shakspeare's  dramatic  instinct  was 
too  keen  for  him  to  have  violated  the  natu- 
ral fitness  of  imagery,  as  he  is  made  to  do, 
by  our  reading  all  these  Sonnets  as  address- 
edjo  a  man.  For  example,  a  woman  might 
be  likened  to  Adonis,  because  of  his  youth- 
fiil,  beardless  beauty  and  his  modesty  (Son- 
net 53) ;  but  it  would  hardly  do  to  liken  a 
man  who  was  a^soldier  and  a  famous  fighter 
to  Helen, 

*  Painted  newly  in  Grecian  tires  I ' 

Or  take  the  imagery  in  Sonnet  114,  where 
the  speaker  says  his  love  hath  the  alchemic 
power — 

•  *'  To  make  of  monsters  and  things  indigest 
Such  Cherubins  as  your  tweet  self  resemble.' 

TBien  there  is  Sonnet  93,  which  Oldys  fan- 
cied Shakspeare  had  addressed  to  his  wife 
on  her  infidelity.  It  is  quick  with  the  fears 
of  a  lover  trembKng  into  suspicions  lest  his 
mistress  should  not  prove  true — 

'  How  Hke  Eve's  Apple  doth  thy  beauty  grow, 
If  thy  sweet  Vfartne  answer  not  thy  show  1 ' 

In  the  previous  Sonnet  be  says : — 

*Thoa  mayst  be  /oZm  and  yet  I  know  it  not' 

In  Sonnet  88  her  alludes  to  a  possible  con- 
^Bgency,  and  there  says  :-^ 

•Against  myself  HI  fight, 

And  proye  thee  virtuous  the*  thou  art  forstoom* 

In  Sonnet  125  the  love  is  a  '  mutual  render, 


«'Vkle  Ooleridge*i  <T«t>leTaIk,>  Snd  editton,  pp. 
229-81. 


only  me  for  thee.'  Sonnet  87  looks  like  a 
lover'sxquarrel  and  a  possible  parting.  The 
lov«raays: — 

'Farewellt  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing.' 

And  this  is  followed  by  three  other  pathetic 
Sonnets  on  the  same  subject : — 

'Say  that  thou  cUdst  forsake  me  for  some  fitnlt, 
Thou  canst  not,  love,  disgrace  me  half  so  iU, 
To  set  a  form  u^n  desired  chmgey 
As  I'll  myself  disgrace ;  knowing  thy  will, 
I  will  acquaintance  strangle^  andToaiE  ttrainge; 
Be  absmt  Jrov^  thy  Wilis: ' 

which  hardly  applies  to  Shakspeare  at  the 
theatre,  but  is  applicable  to  Southampton 
about  the  Court  I    He  continues.; — 

'Then  hate  me  when  thou  wilt;  if  ever,  now; 
Now  while  the  world  is  bent  fiy  deeds  to  cross, 
Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune^  make  me  h^w? 

What  this  can  have  to  do  with  Shakspeare 
.personally  has  never  been  shown.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  deeds.  What  it  may  have  to 
do  with  the  Earl  we  shall  see,  if  we  call  to 
mind  how  he  returned  to  England  ♦  in  Oc- 
tober, 1597,  and  the  Queen  frowned  on  him 
—  she  being  'on  tiff'  with  Essex — ^because, 
while  in  command  of  the  '  Garland,'  he  had 
dared  to  pursue  and  sink  a  vessel  of  the 
enemy  Without  Monson's  orders.  And  here 
he  challenges  his  love  to  do  what  the  Queen 
or  Fortune,  with  her  injustice,  cannot  do — 
make  his  proud  spirit  bow.  This  Sonnet  is 
quick  with  the  feeling  of  a  wronged  heroic 
soul,  written  in  the  very -life-blood  that  ran 
from  wounds  unfiurly  given,  and  a  most 
perfect  representation  in  motive,  time,  cir- 
cumstance, when  applied  to  the  Earl.  In 
this  connection  let  us  look  at  Sonnet  36, 
and  we  shall  perceive  a  meaning  never  be- 
fore disoovered : — 

'  Let  me  confess  that  we  two  must  be  twain^ 
Altho'  our  vfndivided  loves  are  one : 
So  shall  those  hloU  that  do  ieith  me  remain^ 
Without  thy  help,  by  me  be  home  alone. 
In  our  two  loves  liiere  is  but  one  respect, 
Tho'  in  obr  lives  a  separable  spite  ; 
Which  thif  it  alter  not  lov^s  sole  effect^ 
Yet  doth  it  steal  sweet  hours  from  love's  deligiu, 
I  may  not  evermore  acknowledse  thee, 
Lest  my  hewaHed  auilt  should  do  thee  shaaM ; 
Nor  thou  with  pwlic  kindness  honour  me^ 
Unless  thou  take  that  honour  £tom  thy  name : 
But  do  not  so;  I  love  thee  in<8uch  Qort^ 
As,  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report* 

Apply  that  to  ShakM>eare,  and  you  can 
make  nothing  of  it  It  will  not  even  fit  in 
with  the  supposed  afikir  of  the  two  friends 
and  one  mistress^  as  the  poet  is  not  naade 

•'Sydaey  Pspeis,*  i«>L  il  p.  72,  and  'Drake's 
Shakqpeare  and  his  TImeB,'  vol  iL  p.  S. 
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Id  call  himself  the  guilty  one  in  that  I  Ap- 
ply it  to  SouthamptoD^  and  you  have  the 
two  lovers  and  the  parting  enforoed  by  the 
Queen.  He  has  been  forbidden  to  see  his 
mistress,  or  she  hind ;  and  were  he  to  do  so, 
or* were  she  to  notice  him  for  others  to  see, 
it  would  injure  ber  good  report.  They 
must  to  all  appearance  be  *  twain,'  although 
one  in  love,  so  that  slie  may  not  be  a  sharer 
in  his  '  blots.'  There  is  but  one  respect  in 
their  love,  but  a  Bepardble  spUe  in  their  lives. 
The  ^separable  spite'  of  Southampton's  and 
Uistress  Vernon's  lives  was  the  spite  of 
Elizabeth.*  Rowland  Whyte,  in  a  letter 
dated  February  1st,  1597,  makes  a  remark 
which  is  very  apposite  to  our  purpose  and 
iihistrative  of  the  personal  history  of  these 
lovers.  He  says,  *Jfy  Lord  of  Southamp- 
ton is  much  troubled  at  her  Majesty^s 
strangest  usage  of  Aym.f  Some  body  hath 
plated  un/riefidlg  parts  with  hym.  '  Mr,  Sec- 
retary hath  procured  him  Ucense  to  travelL 
Sis /air  Mistress  doth  wash  her  fairest  face 
mth  too  many  tears.  I  pray  God  his  going 
€way  bring  her  to  no  such  infirmity  which  is, 
as  yt  were,  hereditary  to  her  name?  Here, 
apparently,  we  find  that  Elizabeth  Vernon  is 
driven  to  the  verge  of  madness.  What  the 
Queen's  treatment  was  of  her  maids  that 
wished  to  malTy  we  may  gather  from » the 
letter  of  Mr.  Fen  ton  to  Jonn  Harington,J 
in  which,  speaking  of  the  Lady  M.  Howard, 
he  tells  us  the  Queen  will  not  let  her  be 
married,  'saying, I  Ifhve  made  her  my  serv- 
ant, and  she  will  make  herself  my  mistress,' 
which  she  shall  not.  Jf oreover,  she  *  must 
not  entertain '  her  lover  '  in  any  conversa- 
tion, but  shun  his  company,  and « be  careful 
how  she  attires  her  person  not  to  attract  my 


*  li  maj  be  worth  notioing  ^aaX  the  last  two  lines 
of  the  above  Soniiet  are  the  same  as  the  last  two 
Ones  of  Sonnet  96,  for  in  this  fact  there  is  at  least 
liie  plausible  suggestion  that  the  Sonnets  were  in- 
loided  for  two  different  persons,  or  diadnct  purposes. 
ft  is  quite  possible  that  the  repetition  of  these  lines 
hi  the  96th  Sonnet  is  intenticmal.  If  so,  they  are 
emplojed  to  go  back  again  from  the  person  address- 
ed in  Sonnet  36.  This  would  account  for  the  re- 
proadtes  being  so  ^rtf^.  Shakspeare,  when  speak- 
ing personally  of  the  EarFs  filings,  mtihqyit^  his 
thoi^hts  (see  Sonnet  67  pd  68) ;  but  hi  Sonnets 
99^  the  reproaches  are  direct,  and  the  speaker 
diides  in  the  very  same  strdn,  almost  in  the  same 
words,  ^  Juliet  reproachbg  the  absent  Romeo  for 
Ife  death  of  Tybalt.  We  do  not  see  how  the  repeti- 
tion of  those  lines  can  be  reeonoiled  with  the  per- 
aonsl  theory.  If  Shakspeare  had  used  them  on  both 
occasions  to  the  same  friend,  one  must  have  been 
ta  wanton  mockery  of  the  other;  if  they  were  used 
as  we  suggest,  the  repetition  would  be  a  pathetic 
leBinder  cf  a  promise  onoe  made. 

f  Possibly  her  M^esty  might  remember  on  oooa- 
tfon  that  the  EarPs  &ther  had  been  a  strenuous  up- 
Mder  of  the  rights  of  Karv  Queen  of  Soots. 

^Hatingum^s  'Nogsa  AadqusB,'  voL  i  p.  2aa 


Iprd  the  EarK'  This  writer  s»y8  her  Ma- 
jesty frequently  '  chides  in  small  matters,  in 
such  wise  as  to  make  these  fair- maids  often 
cry  and  bewail  in  piteous  sort.' 

We  have  only  intenml  evidence  whereby 
we  can  judge  whether  the  Sonnets  are  or 
are  not  personal;  and  where  the  internal 
evidence  fits  some  outer  fact  which  we  can 
identify,  we  have  a  right  to  adopt  the  read* 
ing  that  is  compatible  with  both.  In  this 
respect,  our  reading  will  make  the  Sonnets 
alive  with  realities  where  no  meanings  hare 
hitherto  been  found.  We  will  now  ask  the 
reader  to  turn  back  with  us  to  Sonnet  30, 
the  subject  of  which  is  the  lo^s  of  friends-*- 

*  precious  friends' — very  nearly  related,  who 
died  long  ago : — 

*  When  to  the  eessioDS  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past^ 

I  si^h  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought, 
And  with  old  woes  new-wwl  my  dewr  timers 

waste: 
Then  can  I  drown  an  eye  (unused  to  flow) 
For  precious  friends  hid  in  Death^s  dateless 

night, 
.And  weep  afresh  Zo^is  long-since  cancelled 

woe, 
And  moan  the  expenae  of  many  a  vanisht  sight. 
Then  can  I  grieve  at  grienofMes  foregone. 
And  heavily,  from  woe  to  woe,  tell  o'er 
The  sad  account  of  for^emoaned  mojan, 
Which  I  ne^-pa/u  as  if  not  paid  before. 
But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friend, 
All  losses  are  restored,  and  sorrows  end.' 

We  cannot  attach  this  to  Shakspeare  him% 
self  by  any  known  facts  of  his  life ;  yet  it  is 
something  very  special.  The  lost  friends 
were  most  dear — '  precious  friends ' — friends, 
we  should  say^ln  the  closest  relationship. 
The  next  Sonnet  says : — 

*  How  many  a  holy  and  obsequiotts  tear 

Hath  dear  religious  love  stolen  from  mine  eye, 
As  interest  of  the  dead ! ' 

The  loss  is  the  sorrow  of  a  life-time ;  the  re- 
lationship one  of  the  nearest  to  nature  ;  and 
the  deaths  occurred  years  ago.  If  we  sup- 
pose Shakspeare  to  be  speaking,  we  simply 
do  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about,  as  so 
oflen  occurs  through  the  personal  theory. 
The  first  loss  that  Shakspeare  had  up  to  the 
time  of  waiting,  and  the  only  one,  so  far  as 
we  know,  was  the  loss  of  hid  boy.  Indeed, 
this  could  not  have  occurred;  for  if  the 
Sonnets  were  personal,  they  would  be 
atnongst  the  earliest  written,  because  they 
indicate  that  it  is  a  newly-found  friend, 'who 
is  to  fill  the  empty  place  of  those  old  ones 
who  are  gone : — 

'  Thy  bosom  is  endeared  with  all  hearts. 
Which  I  by  laeJring  have  supposed  dead. 
And  there  reigns  Love  and  all  Love's  lovhig 

And  all  those  friends  which  I  thouglit  bcuried.^ 
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Shakspeare^  son  died  in  August  1596,  but 
ekfu'lj  that  loss  will  not  bear  the  descrip- 
tion in  any  way.  If  we  turn  to  Southamp- 
ton's life,  we  shall  find  the  very  loss  of 
these  'precious  friends,*  and  the  precise 
lapse  of  time  also.  His  father  had  died  (as 
we  have  already  stated)  when  Henry  Wri* 
oUiesley  wanted  two  days  of  being  eight 
▼ears  old  ;  and  about  four  years  afterwards 
his  elder  brother  died.  That  phrase  '  lackr 
ing '  has  in  it  a  touch  of  parental  relation^ 
.fifaip.  And  as  we  read  the  Sonnet,  this  new 
love  of  the  Earl  for  Elizabeth  Vernon  has 
oome  to  him  to  replace  the  old,  and  restore 
to  him  all  he  had  lost ;  that  which  death 
hid  away  he  has  found  in  her.  She  comes 
to  him 

'  Htmg  with  the  trophies  of  my  lowers  gone, 
Who  all  their  parte  of  me  to  thee  did  give, 
That  due  of  many  now  is  thine  alone.' 

The  subject  being  death,  will  account  for 
the  graver  tones  that  make  the  poetry  so 
solemn  and  splendid. 

When  we  read  these  as  a  portion  p( 
Shakspeare's  *  sugred  Sonnets  among  his  pri- 
vate friends'*  it  adds  a  novel  significaooe  to 
the  words  of  Meres.  These  are  love-Son- 
nets^ which  was  what  Meres  meant  by  his 
epithet;  but  love-Sonnets  in  so  peculiar  a 
fashion  that  if  their  Inie  natujre  was  such  as 
we  have  been  supposing,  and  he  had  any 
inkling  of  it,  he  would  be  compelled  to  geu- 
eralise.  He  does  not  say  sonnets  to  his 
friend  or  friends,  but  among  his  private 
friends.  This  wis  in  1598,  the  year  in 
which  the  Earl  of  Southampton  and  Eliza- 
beth Vernon  were  married;*  therefore 
these  sonnets,  which  are  ante-nuptial,  if  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  of  tba  Earl  &  love,  most 
have  be^  amongst  those  mentioned  by 
Heres,  for  they  have  the  essence  of  his 
meaning.  And  who  were  Shakspeare's 
*  private  friends  '1  We  have  his  own  posi- 
tive evidence  that  Southampton  was  one^ 
and  a  very  dear  one.  No  amount  of  nega- 
tive evidence  will  alter  that,  or  dethrone  the 
TSfixl  to  whom  he  dedicated.  The  sole  evi- 
dence on  behalf  of  iiie  Earl  of  Pembroke 
is  that  of  the  players,  or  rather  of  the  writer 
of  the  dedication  to  the  first  folio  edition  of 
Shakspeare's  plays,  whose  gratitude  was 
probably  quite  as  much  a  lively  sense  of 
future  favours  to  himself  as  it  was  a  sense 
of  any  past  fovours  to  Shakspeare.    South- 

•  Or  early  in  1699,  fbr  we  learn  by  the  *  Sydney 
Papers,*  that  the  Barl  was  returning  home  firom 
Paris  on  the  Ist  of  Nov^mbec,  169SL  And  he  was 
married,  had'  been  inf^viaoned  in  conaeqaenoe,  was 
oat  of  prison,  and  in  hopes  of  klas^  her  l&af  esty^a 
hand  by  ihe  29th  of  March,  1699.  —  See  *  Sydney 
Pliers,'  vol  ii»  pp.  104  and  1£8. 


ampton,  we  know,  was  a  private  friend  o^ 
our  great  poet.  And  it  is  only  the  moaC 
natural  thing  in  the  worid  that  Elizabeth 
Vernon  should  be  his  friend  also. 

We  mentioned  an  iinage  in  Sonnet  2T 
which  reappears  in  *  Romeo  and  JuUat;,' 
where  the  reader  will  find  timt  it  occurs  in 
Romeo^s  very  first  exclamation  at  seerai; 
Juliet  fbr  the  first  time.  This  27th  Sonnet, 
according  to  our  reading,  is  one  of  the 
earliest  devoted  to  Sontluimpton's  love  for 
Elizabeth  Vernon  — the  first  as  they  are 
arranged.  And  we  think  the  figure  placed 
too  pointedly  where  it  rei^pears  not  to  have 
some  significance.  It  suggests  the  possibil- 
ity that  this  lady  of  the  Sonnets  may  be 
glanced  at  in  Juliet!  Looked  at  in  tikis 
light,  the  question  of  Juliet — 

*  Art  thou  not  Romeo  and  a  Montague  ?  * 

comes  upon  us  with  renewed  force ;  for  the 
fact  is,  that  Southampton  was  a  Montague 
by  the  mother's  side,  she  being  Mary, 
daughter  of  Anthony  Browne,  first  Visoouot 
Montague,  and  his  name,  Wriothesley,  be- 
ginnbg  with  a  letter  difierent  from  the  first 
letter  sounded,  may  be  alluded  to  in  what 
has  always  seemed  a  little  bit  of  the  Nurse's 
nonsense  in  the  fourth  scene  of  the  Second 
Act  of  this  drama : — 

*' ITurse, — ^Doth  not  rosemary  and  Romeo 
hoth  hegin  with  a  letter  t 

Romeo. — Ay,  Nurse  ;^  What  of  thatf  both 
with  an  R 

Nurse, — Ah,  mocker  1  tha^s  the  dog's  name : 
R  is  for  the  dog.  .  No*;  /  know  it  hegins  m£& 
some  other  letter :  and  she  hath  the  pretUeet 
sententious  qf  it,  of  ydu  and  Rosemary,  that  it 
would  do  you  good  to  hear  it 

Romeo, — Commend  me  to  thy  lady.* 

Here  perhaps  Is  an  aside  on  1^  part  of  the 
poet  to  his  friends.  It  seems  also  exceed* 
ingly  probable  to  us  that  we  get  another 
aside  that  glances,  at  our  reading  of  Uie  Soo- 
nels  in  tha  pi«vio«8  scene  of  thra  same  Act. 
Mercutio  says'of  Romeo  in  love,  *  Now  ia 
he  for  the  ntSfJnbers  Petrarch  flowed  in : 
Laura,  to  his  lady  was  but  a  kitchen- wench  i 
marry,  she  had  a  better  love  to  berhyme  her} 
Supposing  tke  theory  now  under  oonaiden^ 
tlon  to  be  the  right  one,  the  perfeotion  of 
the  banter  here  —  as  between  Shakspeare 
and  SoMtbampton — ^wonid  lie  in  am  allqsioB 
unpeBoeived  by  the  audience,  but  weU 
known  to  poet  and  patroa.  That  mok 
asidee  were  rtequent  at  that  time  we  iuve 
uo  doubt  whatever^ 

We  now  come  to  a  aeries  of  Sonnets  whiA 
wt9  nearly  gronped  together,  and  whioll  in- 
dude  Nos.  109,  110,  111,  112.  117, 118^ 
119,  120,  121,  122,  128,  124,  and   125. 
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These  Sonnets  tell  a  ftr  different  story ;  the 
dnimatio  interest  deepens.  They  are  pa- 
tbetio,  with  a  most  passionate  pleading; 
they  are  defiant  oi  some  o|>position  and 
slander ;  they  are  filled  with  personal  confes- 
sions ;  they  are  self-criminating,  aad  quick 
with  repentance ;  they  are  intansely  person- 
al, and  one  or  two  touches  of  literal  like- 
ness in  external  facts  have  caused  them  to 
be  taken  for  the  most  actual  and  authentic 
representation  that  we  have  of  Sbakspeare 
himself.  But  there  is  no  iikeness  in  the  tn- 
ner  character.  They  do  not  agree  with  lahat 
tse  know  of  Shalcspeare.  They  do  not  ac- 
cord with  those  Bonnets  which  are  personal. 
These  Sonnets  look  very  like  replies  to  ex- 
postulations on  the  subject  of  personal  con- 
duct and  character.  Yet,  we  repeat,  they 
do  not  express  either  the  conduct  or  charac- 
ter of  Sbakspeare.  himself.  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that  they  most  starkiingly 
represent  the  character  of  Southampton* 
Hie  young  Eari,  as  is  well  known,  was  a 
brave,  comely,  munificent  noble,  of  Nature's 
own  making.  He  was  ardent  and  trne  in 
firiendship,  when  to  be  so  was  injurious  to 
his Vwn  best  interests ;  chivalric,  and  full  of 
warlike  fire.* .  Bat  he  was  one  of  those 
who  have  the  occasional  flash  and  outbreak 
of  the  fiery  mind ;  *  so  much  of  earth,  so 
much  of  heaven,  and  such  impetuous  blood  t' 
His  mounting  valour  was  of  the  restless  ir- 
repressive  kind  that  if  it  could  not  find  vent 
in  battles  abroad  it  was  apt  to  break  out  in 
brawls  at  home.  The  very  man  whose 
vices  Sbakspeare  would  feel  to  be  more 
amiable  than  some  people's  virtues.  His 
generous  and  self-forgetting  nature  was  irri- 
tated and  made  reckless  by  the  cruelty  of 
Eb'zabeth  the  Queen,  in  so  wantonly  op- 
posing his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  his  love. 
His  daring  was  at  times  turned  into  dare- 
devilry  ;  his  hardihood  into  fool-hardihood. 
At  which  sorry  sight  the  'fair  Mistress 
Vernon,'  and  other  fi*iends  of  the  Earl, 
would  mourn,  and  bewail  his  gettbg  into 
such  bad  courses  and  lamentable  scrapes,  or 
eeapesy  as  Shakspeare  would  have  called 
them. 

These  Sonnets  may  well  have  been  writ- 
ten when  the  Earl  had  slidden  deeper  than 
ever  into  disgrace,  and  the  ^sar  Elizabeth 
had  heard  of  his  doings  with  averted  eyes. 
The  personal  relationship  here  imaged  is  al» 
together  dififerent  from  that  of  Shakspeare 
tm  his  patron  or  firiend,  Southampton. 

'  Ob  never  say  that  I  was  fiilse  of  heart 
The'  dbsenu  seemed  mj  flame  to  qualify.^ 

•  •  Vide  Sir  J.  HarixigtoD*8  *  Report  concerning  the 
Earl  of  Essex's  Journey  in  Ireland.'— <  Nug»  An- 
^a»,'  YoL  I  p.  268. 


*If  I  have  rang^d^  he  pleads,  <I  return 
sffain,'  and  'bring  water  for  my  stain.' 
How  grossly  improbable  is  it  that  Shak- 
speare should  have  written  to  his  friend  and 
piatron  thus: 

*  For  if  you  were  by  my  unkindnea  shaken 
As  I  by  yours,  you^ve  passed  a  hell  of  time: 
And  I,  a  tyrant,  have  no  leisure  taken 
1\>  weigh  how  once  I  suflFered  in  your  crime. 
Oh  that  our  night  of  woe  might  have  remem- 
bered 
My  deepest  sense,  how  baard  true  sorrow  hits^ 
And  soon  to  you^  as  you  to  me^  then  tendered 
The  humble  salve  which  wounded  bosom  fitsl' 

Our  poet  was  one  of  the  most  modest  of 
men,  tnerefore  one  of  the  last  to  have 
presumed  on  his  friend's  kindness,  and  have 
placed  himself  on  an  equality  in  that  way  I 

The  arguments  of  Sonnets  117  and  118 
would  be  puerile  if  Shakspeare's  own; 
worthy  of  a  flirting  coxcomb.  *Accuse  me 
thus,' he  would  say, '  that  I  have  scanted  all 
wherein  I  should  repay  your  great  deserts  ; 
forgot  to  call  upon  your  dearest  love, 
whereto  all  bonds  do  tie  me  day  by  day. 
Say  that  I  have  hoisted  sail  to  all  the  winds 
that  would  transport  me  farthest  from  you ; 
given  to  others  that  which  belongs  to  you, 
and  was  so  dearly  purchased.  .  Say  the 
worst  of  me  that  you  can ;  accumulate  all 
my  wilfulness  and  errors,  and  then  I  shall 
plead  in  answer  that  it  was  all  done  merefy 
to  prove  the  constancy  and  virtue  of  your 
love  /'  And  this  to  the  person  whose  frown 
he  is  supposed  to  have  reared !  If  we  lake 
Southampton  to  be  the  speaker  in  Sonnet 
117,  we  shall  see  how  appropriate  it  all  i 


*That  I  have  firequent  been,  with  unh7U>wn 

mindSy 
And  given  to  time  your  own  dear^rehased 

right; 
That  J  haee  hoisted  sail  toqUthe  winds 
Which  should  transport  me  farthest  from  youf^ 

sight:  *  ^ 

He  had  been  abroad  three  years  running, 
after  he  first  began  to  woo  Mistress  Vernon. 
He  had  been  in  various  foreign  countries, 
Spain,  France,  Ireland ;  and  in  doing  this  he 
had  hoisted  sail  tjp  those  winds  that  would  # 
blow  him  the  farthest  from  her.  Thus  be 
had  given  to  time  that  which  was  her  own 
by  right,  for  she  had  dearly  purchased  it  by 
her  sufierings  on  his  account.  In  another 
Sonnet  he  has  come  home  for  good,  and  he 
oi^y  wants  now  to  be  forgiven  once  for  all, 
and  he  will  not  asain  give  way  to  that  lust 
for  action,  which  has  been  one  of  his  sins. 


*  Here  we  find  the  speaker  Is  the  same  absmiee 
that  we  heard  speaking  *at  liinits  far  remote,'  or 
on  4Bi<aii«iiAof^  in  the  eaitier  Sonnets.        OOTC 
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Tke  excuse  of  the  ll8bh  Sonnet,  if  ueed  by 
Stiakspeare  to  bis  friend,  would  be  still 
more  absurd  were  it  not  more  insulting. 
Tlie  Sonnets  we  ave  now  speaking  of  include 
the  two  which  have  generally  been  thought 
to  denote  the  poet's  disgust  at  his.  player's 
life.  But  surely  they  are  more  true  to  the 
life  and  character  of  Southampton  than  of 
Shakspeare.  ^\las!  'tis  true  (I  admit  all 
you  say)  that  I  have  gone  herf  and  there, 
and  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view.' 
The  image  may  be  drawn  from  the  stage ; 
but  we  do  not  see  how  it  fits  the  relation  of 
the  poet  to  hia  patron.  With  what  pro- 
priety could  Shakspeare  speak  of  making  a 
fool  of  himself  on  the  stage  which  had  been 
their  first  meeting-place,  and  which  was  the 
fount  of  Shakspeare's  honour ;  the  delight 
of  Southampton's  leisure?  Besides  which 
we  know  that  Shakspeare's  life  was  no  toss- 
ing to  and  fro,  goiugkere  and  there  to  make 
a  fool  of  himself.  His  life  was  too  steadily 
anchored  in  a  steadfastness  of  character. 
Far  more  significantly  does  the  image  fig- 
ure the  young  Earl's  public  follies  to  the 
very  life. 
Again: — 

*'  Oh,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  Fortune  chide, 
The  guilty  g;o^dess  of  my  ha/rmful  deeds, 
That  did  not'better  for  my  life  provide 
Than  public  means  which  public  manners 

breeds. 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand. 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in.' 

There  is  one  surface  fact  in  this  Sonnet 
by  which  it  has  been  identified  as  Shak- 
speare's own  personal  expression.  It  is  quite 
true  in  our  modern  sense  that  he  got  his 
living  by  ptcblie  means.  But  all  the  internal 
evidence  is  opposed  to  personal  interpreta- 
tion. What  harmful  deeds,  we  should  like 
to  know,  had  the  poet  done  in  consequence 
of  his  connexion  with  the  theatre?  How 
could  his  name  be  branded,  or  ^receive  a 
brand,'  from  *  thence'?  He  had  no  name, 
apart  from  the  theatre.  His  name  was 
created  there.  He  had  no  higher  standard 
of  appeal.  He  had  not  stooped  to  author- 
ship or  player's  life.  His  living  depended 
on  the  theatre:  he  met  anil  n^ade  his  Mends 
at  the  theatre ;  he  was  now  making  his  for- 
tune by  the  theatre.  How,  then,  could  he 
receive  a  *  brand'  from  it?  Supposing  him 
to  have  had  a  private  dislike  to  the  life, 
which  we  doubt,  it  would  have  been  pejr- 
fectly  out  of  place  to  express  it  thus  to  tne 
man  who  had  exalted  the  *poor  plaver,' 
however  the  world  might  look  dowYi  on  him. 
We  cannot  see  why  he  should  cry  *  Alas  !^ 
and  ask  to  be  'pitied,'  and  wish  he  were 
*  renewed,'  and  othv  to  drink  some  monal 


disinfecting  fluid,  no  matter  hoW  bitter,  and 
seek  to  do  ^double  penanee,'  when  be  was 
getting  his  living  honestly,  according  to  the 
lot  that  had  b^llen  him.  Besides,  if  he 
were  the  victim  of  Fortune^  what  motive 
would  he  have  for  sel^eproach?  He  could 
not  have  been  both  the  helpless  victim  of 
Fortune  aud  the  headstrong  cause  of  his 
own  misfortune;  and  thajt  is  the  character 
implied.  There  is  a  sense  of  personal  wil- 
fulness in  doing  harmJhU  deeds.  The  be- 
wailing here,  as  in  Sonnet  88,  is  chiefly  on 
account  of  *'  The  ir^uries  that  to  myself  I  do.* 
'Do  you  o^er^green  my  had;"*  and  there  is 
an  endeavour  to  make  Fortune  responsible. 

If  we  apply  the  language  of  these  Uiree 
Sonnets  (110,  111,  and  112)  to  Southamp 
ton,  we  shall  find  a  far  more  satisfaotorj 
solution.  It  was  perfectly  true,  and  we 
know  it,  that  he  had  gone  here  and  there 
and  made  a  fool  (^  himself;  done  it  pub- 
licly 'to  the  view.'  And  in  doing  these 
things,  after  meeting  with  Elizabeth  Ver-. 
non,  he  must  have  '  looked  on  truth  askance 
and  strangely,'  and  made  old  ofifenoes  of 
'  affections  newj  Fortune,  he  says,  was  the 
guilty  goddess  of  his  harmfhl  deeds,  in  nfak- 
ing  him  a  public  man,  which  b^ets  publie 
manners. 

We  must  not  foi^et  that  the  '  publie 
means '  has  two  or  diree  possible  meanings. 
If  applied  to  Shakspeare,  it  would  express 
his  m^ans  of  getting  a  Uwig.  But  it  might 
also  b;i^\y  to  a  man  who  has  to  live  his  ufe 
so  much  m  publio  that  all  he  does  is  talked 
about.  There  is  also  a  third  sense,  in  which 
a  person  who  recdved  the  pay  of  the  Crown, 
as  Southampton  undoubtedly  did,  might 
speak  of  '  public  means.'  Here,  boweveri 
the  question  may  be  thought  to  lie  .between 
public  and  private  life,  rather  than  between 
poverty  and  riofaes,  or  modes  ^f  payment— 
the  life  itself  rather  than  the  means  of  get- 
ting a  living,  which  he  wi^es  'renewed.' 
The  expression  'public  manners'  must  be 
looked  to  a  little  more  closelj^  and  we  shall 
see  that  the  poet  is  writing  of  one  who  is 
of  publie  importance  in  &  far  other  sense 
than  a  player  could  be.  Sonnet  25  will  en- 
able us  to  call  ShakiGqpeare  himself  once 
more  to  give  evidence  in  the  matter.  He 
there  tells  us  in  what  sense  he  uses  the  word 
'public,'  for  lie  evidently  considers  thai 
Fortune  has  debarred  him  GN>m  the  triumph* 
of  '  public '  honours.  In  his  time  the  pro- 
fession ^  playev  would  not  be  'public  ac- 
cording to  Shakspeare's  meaning  when  he 
uses  the  word.  Southampton  was  a  public 
man  (he  belonged  to  a  public  profession)/ 
and  he  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  bet 
criticised  and  flattered,  and  to  be  deaf  to 
'  critics '  and  '  flatterers.'    He  wias  a  soldier, 
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not  only  under  the  English  Crown,  but  also 
a  soldier  of  fortune,  when  in  trouble  at 
home  glad  of  auy  fighting  that  could  be  got 
We  find  that  on  the  17th  of  March,  1598, 
Cecil  introduced  Southampton  to  the  illustri- 
ous Henry  IV.  of  France,  at  Angers,  telling 
him  that  Lord  Southanapton  had  ^oorne 
with  deliberation  to  do  him  service.**  As  a 
soldier  and  a  man  of  so  fiery  a  spirit  that  it 
led  him  into  brawls,  he  could  fairly  say — 

*  Thenee  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand, 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  djer's  hand : 
Pity  me  then  and  wish  J  were  renetcecL' 

Poor  fellow !  he  was  continually  *  in  for  it.' 
Twice  the  Queen  had  to  prohilnt  his  fight- 
ing: once  with  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, and  once  with  Lord  Grey.f 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  Sonnets 
are  written  on  some  special  occasion.  Al- 
though various  harmful  doings  are  spoken  of, 
there  is  a  particular  deed  on  the  tapis,  and 
it  is  one  which  has  given  *rise  to  ^  vulgar 
scandal.'  In  Southampton's  case  we  are 
able  to  hit  the  blot  exactly.  We  learn  that 
on  his  return  to  England  in  October,  1597, 
he  was  one  evening  playing  at  primero  with 
Baleigh  and  some  other  courtiers  in  the 
presence  chamber.  They  continued  their 
game  afler  the  Queen  had  retired  to  rest. 
Ambrose  Willoughby,  the  ofiicer  in  waiting, 
warned  them  that  it  was  time  to  depart. 
Raleigh  obeyed;  but  when  Willoughby 
threatened  to  call  in  the  gnard  and  pull 
down  tlie  board,  Southampton  took  offence 
and  would  not  go.  He  struck  Willoughby ; 
blows  were  exchanged,  and  Willoughby  tore 
out  some  of  Southampton's  hair.  When 
the  Queen  heard  of  the  affair  next  morning 
she  thanked  Willoughby  for  his  part  in  it, 
and  told  him,  probably  with  a  fierce  clance 
at  one  of  Southampton's  friends, '  he  should 
have  sent  the  Earl  to  the  porter's  lodge  to 
see  who  durst  have  fetched  him  out  J*  The 
Queen  ordered  Soutnampton  to  absent  him- 
self firom  the  Court.  He  was  again  in  dis- 
grace, with  Mistress  Vernon  as  a  grieved 
looker  on.  By  the  aid  of  the  agreeable 
gossip  who  gives  us  the  above,  we  are  able 
to  see  the  eneoi  of  this  disgraoeful  affiur  on 
Southampton's  mistress : — 

^  I  hard  of  some  unhindness  should  be  be- 
tween SOOO  (the  No.  in  his  cipher  for  South- 
ampton) and  his  Mistress^  oeeasioned  by  some 
Xt  of  Mr.  Ambrose  Willoughby.  8000 
I  hym  to  an  account  for  y t,  but  the  matter 
was  made  knowen  to  my  Lord  of  Essex,  and 


•  *  Sydney  Papers,*  vol.  U.  pp.  87-90. 
f  Drake's  '  Shakspeare  and  His  Times,*  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 
Balrlngton's  *  Nug»  AntiquBD,'  vol  i.  p.  271, 


n^  liOrdOhimherlais,  who  had  them  in  Exam;^ 
inacion ;  what  the  cause  is  I  could  not  leame^ 
for  yt  was  but  new ;  hixtlsee  SOOO  full  ofdis- 
contentmentsJ** 

Is  not  this  the  verv  picture  painted  by 
Shakispeare  in  these  ^nnets  ?  But  the  lover 

E leads,  and  the  fair  Mistress  Vernon  listens 
tndly.  She  pilses  her  lover,  and  efiltoes  the 
impression  which  scandal  had  stamped  on 
his  brow.  He  does  not  care  what  the 
whole  world  may  say  abont  him  now  she  is 
reconciled  to  him. 

We  may  note,  in  illustration  of  the  line 

'  Pity  me  then,  and  wish  I  were  renewed^ 

the  fact  that  after  this  unfortunate  affair, 
and  a  little  fighting  along  with  Essex  in 
Spain,  the  Earl  attended  to  his  senatorial 
duties  in  Parliament  fbr  a  whole  session, 
from  October,  1597,  to  February,  1598. 

As  for  Shakspeare,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
he  was  more  desirous  of  getting  his  theatre 
renewed,  but  thought  that  Fortune  so  far 
had  pretty  well  provided  fbr  his  life.  And 
we  hold  it  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  his 
name  never  did  receive  a  '  brand '  on  accouht 
of  his  'public  manners,'  bred  through  being 
a  player.  His  brow  never  was  branded  by 
vulgar  scandal.  And  so  evidently  pubUc 
are  the  person,  the  act,  the  scandal  of  these 
Sonnets,  that  we  must  have  heard  of  them 
had  they  been  Shakspeare's.  He  would  be 
a  man  whose  public  *  manners '  and  public 
'shames'  and  'harmful  deeds'  were  noto- 
rious; so  much  so  that  he  sets  it  down 
to  his  profession.  So  the  personal  inter- 
pretation of  Sonnet  36  would  make  Shak- 
speare to  be  of  so  suspicious  a  character, 
not  merely  in  his  private  life,  but  puhlicly 
known  to  be  so  deeply  dyed  and  darkly 
branded  by  the  'guilt*  which  he  'bewails' 
that  for  his  fHend  to  take  any  farther  notice 
of  him  would  be  to  his  own  dishonour,  and 
&tal  to  his  '  good  report.'  It  is  quite  im- 
possible that  a  man  whose  doling  degraded 
him  and  served  to  affix  a  brand  on  his  brow, 
should  have  occasion  to  be  'deaf  as  an 
adder '  to  *  flatterers.'  The  personal  theory 
here,  as  elsewhere,  puts  all  into  confiision : 
it  is  sufficient  warrant  fbr  all  that  Steevens 
said  of  the  Sonnets :  it  leads  people  to  think 
Shakspeare  wrote  nonsense  at  times,  and 
exaggerated  continually.  Also,  the  per- 
sonal rendering  deepens  and  darkens  the 
impression  of  mings  which,  when  applied  to 
the  Earl  and  )iis  Mistress,  do  not  mean 
much,  and  are  merely  matter  for  a  Sonnet, 
not  for  the  saddest  of  all  Shaksperian  trag- 
edies. 

We.  do  not  know  much  of  Shakspeare's 
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Mft,  but  we  hsire  no  reM<m  to  iMnk  Uiat  he 
ever  uttered  one  personal  complaint  against 
Fortune,  nor  had  he  any  cause  that  we 
know  of.  His  career  in  life  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  steadpr  presperi^.  When  he 
•peaks  on  this  aubjeot  m  person,  it  is  With  a 
very  quiet  inodeety.  He  does  not  aocredii 
Fortune  with  any  spite  towards  him,  and 
abows  none  himself.  He  speaks  of  his 
'well-contented  day'  (Sonnet  S2);  and 
once  he  alludes  to  the  fact  that  he  is  debar^ 
red  by  Fortune  from  such  triumph  as  remits 
through  *  proud  titles'  and  'public  honours' 
(Sonnet  25) ;  but  that  is  all.  The  excla- 
mations against  Fortune  occur  in  the  Son- 
nets whi(£  we  have  supposed  devoted,  ac- 
cording to  the  theoiT  whieh  we  are  stating, 
to  Southampton.  In  Sonnet  29  he  is  in 
'disgrace  with  Fortune.'  In  Sonnet  37  be 
is  'made  lame,'  that  is,  dieabled  by  For- 
tune's excessive  'spite.'  Again,  in  Sonnet 
SO,  it  is  the  'spite  of  Fortune.'  And,  in 
Sonnet  1I1|  he  asks  that  for  his  sake,  the 
person  addressed  should  chide  'Fortune' 
rather  than  him,  for  she  is  the  'guilty  god- 
dess '  of  his  '  harmful '  doings.  In  South- 
ampton's case  the  excuse  is  appropriate. 
Fortune  was*again8t  him  in  the  person  of  the 
Queen,  and  her  opposition  to  his  marriage ; 
and  but  for  his  being  a  public  man  and  so 
much  in  the  power  of  the  Court  ibr  appoint- 
ment and  preferment,  he  would  not  have 
had  so  long  and  trying  a  fight  with  Fortune. 
He  could  have  oarried  off  his  love  and  lived 
^  calmer  life ;  he  would  have  escaped  many 
a  soar  that  h^  received  in  the  struggle  wiUi 
aucb  an  untoward  Fortune  as  at  length 
landed  him  bj.  the  side  of  Essex  at  the 
Bca£&)ld  foot,  luthqugh  he  bad  not  to  mount 
the  steps. 

These  SonnetSi  which  we  may  call  our 
fourth  group,  may  be  considered  as  making 
what  defence  Shakspeare  can  on  behalf  of 
the  Earl.  They  explain  much  that  he  has 
(done;  they  offer  exQuses,  apologies,  con- 
trite feelings,  and  repentant  expressions  of 
all  kinds.  They^  reply-  to  what  has  been 
said  of  him,  and,  white  admitting  the  worst 
that  is  true,  they  4raounce  indignantly 
much  that  is  scandal : — 

*Nol  lam  that  I  am;  and  they  that  level  at 
my  abuses  tevkxm  up  their  ewn.' 

And  he  says  they  count  'bad'  what  he 
thinks  *  good  !'* 

The  passionate  feeling  at  times  intensifies, 
and  various  signs  indicate  that  they  are 
addressed  to  a  Womim : — 
'For  nothing  this  wide  universe  I  call 
Save  thou,  my  rose  I  in  it  thou  art  my  atlL' 
*  What  potions  have  I  drunk  of  Syren  tears,' 


*  Pooaibly  an  aUusion  to  his  love  for  the  Drama. 


And 

'  Why  should  others  fiilse  aduHeraie  eyes, 
Give  salutation  to  my  sportive  blood  f ' 

Then,  in  conclusion  of  the  quarrelling  and 
unkindoess,  we  have  the  voice  of  Shak- 
speare himself  coming  in  with  a  summing- 
up  of  the  whole  matter : — 

'  Let  7)itf  no^  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.    Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  rcm<)ve  : 
Oh  no ;  it  is  an  emr  fixed  marh, 
That  loolks  on  tempests  and  is  neter  shaken  ; 
It  is  the  st(vr  to  every  wcmdering  bark, 
Whose  worth's  unknown,  altho'  his  height  be 

taken. 
Love's  not  Timers  fool,  tho'  rosy  lips  and 

cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come ; 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours   and 

weeks 
But  hears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom^ 
If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  proved, 
I  never  writ  nor  no  man  ever  loved.' 

Sonnet  119. 

A  most  perfectly  apposite  discourse  on 
the  loves  of  Southampton  and  Elizabeth 
Vernon !  Their  love  did  not  run  smooth* 
His  wandering  bark  required  the  steadfast 
star  of  her  goodness  and  beauty.  Both 
needed  the  word  of  cordial  cheer  to  'bear 
it  out  to  the  end  of  doom,' 

The  phrase  in  Sonnet  110 — 'a  God  in 
love '  —  has  been  held  to  indicate  a  man  ; 
but  that  view  is  completely  neutralised  b^ 
an  expression  in  the  tenth  line  of  the  same 
Sonnet.  A  Goddess  in  love  would  not  have 
sui^d,  so  he  employs  an  expressTon  beyond 
sex.  In  a  similar  way  Elizabeth  was  called 
a  Prince.  Shakspeare  likewise  changes  the 
sex  of  his  muse. 

The  jealousy  regarding  the  Table-book 
tends  to  prove  that  it  is  a  woman.  Some 
busy  tongue  has  been  tittle-tattling,  and 
informed  her  that  a  gift  of  hers  has  been 
held  but  lightly,  and  parted  with  by  the 
Earl.  The  speaker  makes  his  most  com- 
plimentary defence  (Sonnet  122).  But  he 
is  intensely  angered,  at  the  spy  who  had 
slandered  him  to  his  beloved.. 

'Hence  thou  suborned  informer  !*  a  true  soul 
When  most  impeached,  stands  least  in  thy 
controuL'  ^Sonnet  125. 

There  are  various  jseAtiments  in  these 
Bonnets  which  are  only  intelligibio  as  ex-' 
cuses  for  a  lover  who  considered  that  he 
was  more  sinned  agdinst  than  sinning,  and 
we  cannot  attribute  them  to  Shakspeare 
speaking  of,  or  for,  himselt  For  exain- 
pie: — 


»  Was  that  Kr.  Ana)rose  Wllloughby  t 
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'Tis  better  to  be  Tile  thaii  vile  esteemed 
Wben  not  to  be  reoeiyes  reproach  of  being.' 

Sonnet  124  is,  indeed,  remarkable  when 
read  by  the  light  which  we  can  throw  on  it 
from  the  history  of  the  Earl  of  Southamp- 
ton:— 

*  If  my  dear  loye  were  bat  the  child  of  state, 
It  might  for  Fortune's  bastard  be  unfathered, 
As  subject  to  Time's  love,  or  to  Time's  hate, 
Weeds  among  weeds,  or  flowers  with  flowers 

gathered. 
No,  it  was  bnilded  &r  from  accident : 
It  suffers  not  in  smiling  pomp,  nor  falls 
Vnd&r  the  blow  of  thrdUed  discontent^ 
Whereto  the  irwiMng  time  our  fashion  calls: 
It  fears  not  policy  that  heretic^ 
Which  worhs  on  leasee  of  short  numbered 

hours^ 
But  all  alone  stands  hugely  politic. 
Iliat  it  nor  grows  with  heat  nor  orowns  with 

showers.' 

Shakspeare  might  have  spoken  this  Son- 
ne! without*  any  conflict  with  the  historic 
dreumstances;  also  he  might  defy  Time 
snd  all  state-policy  to  alienate  him  from  his 
friend,  although  state-policy  was  not  likely 
to  ba  exerted  for  such  an  end.  But  the 
q)eaker  here  is  about  to  face  a  possible 
death,  and  that  which  would  not  be  im- 
propriate to  the  Poet  speaking  of  his  friend, 
b  appropriate  to  Southampton  speaking  of 
Us  love.  It  may  be  read  as  an  expression 
of  the  Earl's  feding  when  he  is  contem- 
plating going  to  Ireland.  His  love,  he 
sajs,  is  no  mere  child  of  state  or  plaything 
of  the  Queen  or  her  *  policy,'  which  is  suen 
a  heretic  to  love,  although— ominous  hint ! 
-4l  works  on  a  short  Ueise,  Time  has  no 
newer  over  it.  He  may  fiill  beneath  the 
Uowof  '  thraUsd  discontent ' — ^the  rebellious 
Irish — to  deal  with  which  the  *  inviting 
time'  calls  'our  fiishion ' — ^that  is,  England's 
efarralry;  but  his  love  shall  still  live  on. 
k  19  fixed;  it  stands  alone^  *  hugely  politic.' 
Ihere  is  an  airy  exultation  or  tone  of  lofty 
dsianee  in  this  Sonnet.  And  it  is  well  ao- 
flOUDted  for  by  the  fact  that  before  he  accom- 


nets  97,  W,  and  99,  ^hicb  is  curiously  cor- 
roborated in  the  100th  Sonnet.  Another 
journey  is  indicated  in  Sonnet  113.  And 
it  appears  to  us  that  the  d9th  Sonnet, 
whicn  is  a  personal  one  (we  take  it  that 
Shaksjpeare  never  oonfuses  the  characters; 
and  that  where  he  speaks  of  writing  or 
singing,  the  Sonnet  is  personal),  tells  uA 
quite  plainly  how  the  Poet  first  began  to 
write  dramatically  for  the  Patron.  It  looto 
like  an  answer  to  a  request  He  feels  un- 
worthy to  sing  of  him,  and  he  is  glad  to 
make  the  absence^  the  separation^  an  excuse 
fbr  doing  so.  The  *  sour  leisure  'of  the ' 
Earl's  absence  is  to  give  him  ^  sweet  leave  ^ 
to  *  entertain  the  time  with  thoughts  of 
love.'  The  separation  shall  teach  hlm^ 
*  how  to  make  one  twain,'  by  *  praising 
[writing  about]  him  here  who  doth  hencs 
remain/  This  Sonnet  occurs  at  the  time  of 
the  Earl's  first  absence,  as  shown  by  the 
Sonnets  relating  thereto;  and  so  Shak- 
speare began  to  write  Sonnets  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Southampton's  love,  his  character, 
and  his  fortunes ;  his  absence  oflTering  the 
strongest  motive ;  and  in  this  way  he  *  en- 
tertained the  time  with  thoughts  of  love.' 
It  may  also  be  urged  that  if  the  77th 
Sonnet  be  properly  interrogated,  it  will  tell 
the  reader  hoio  a  laree  number  of  ^ 
Sonnets  were  written  for  Southampton^ 
The  commentators  have  hitherto  assumed 
that  Shakspeare  made  his  friend  a  present 
of  a  *  table-book'  with  this  Sonnet;  and 
added,  helplessly  enough,  that  t^ei  friend 
must  have  done  the  same  in  Sonnet  123 ; 
but  it  is  not  written  on  mining  a  gift.  The 
subject  is  the  old  one  of  making  a  fi^t 
with  Time.  The  writer  is  at  the  time 
writing  in  the  book,  from  which  he  draws 
one  of  a  series  of  reflections  bearing  upon 
his  subject.  The  mirror,  he  says,  will  tell 
him  how  his  *  beauties  wear ;'  and  the  dial 
will  show  him  Time's  stealthy  progress  to 
eternity.  '  This  book '  will  also  teach  its 
lesson.  Its  vacant  leaves  will  take  the 
mind's  imprint ;  and  he  advises  his  friend 


Sem  married  Mistress  Vernon  in  spite  of  the 
^Qusen/  His  love  is  no  longer  the  poor 
'^imlalbered  bastard'  of  Fortune.  It  is 
crowned  at  last,  and  this  is  their  day  of 
triumph,  even  though  the  Queen  do  im- 
potentiy  thrust  them  into  prison  for  awhile. 
It  may  be  seen  that  a  large  number  of 
dto  Sonnets  devoted  to  Southampton  are 
imtten  during  the  Earl's  absence  from 
England.  Sonnets  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49, 
W,  61,  and  52  imply  absence  at  a  distance — 
*iigurious  distance  — *  limits  far  remote,'  on 
the  purt  of  the  speaker.  Again,  there  has 
he^  an  absence  m  Sonnet  56  and  in  Son- 


fsaUed  Essex  to  Ireland^  in  \^^&^^  Southamp-^to  write  down  his  own  thoughts  in  these 


^  waste  blanksy  and  they  will  be  a  living 
memory  of  the  past,  one  day  — just  as  the 
mirror  is  a  reminder  to-day.  If  he  will 
do  this,  the  habit— Hhese  offices' — will 
profit. him  mentally,  and  much  enrich  the 
book.  Evidently  this  is  a  book,  for  writing 
in,  and  as  evidently  Shakspeare  is  thsn 
writing  in  it.  Moreover  it  has  'vacant 
leaves^  —  *  waste  blanks ;'  therefore  it  will 
have  paces  that  have  been  filled.  It  has 
already  been  enriched,  but  if  the  owner  of 
it — Southampton  —  would  also  write  in  it, 
the  book  would  be  much  richer  than  it  is 
now.    *  This  book '  shows  it  in  Shakspeare's 
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band,  and  <  thy  book '  tells  as  it  belonged  to 
th^  Earl.  Into  this  b<K>k,  then,  we  think 
many  of  the  Sonnets  may  have  been 
vvitteo,  as  contributidns  are  made  to  an 
album.  In  this  particular  Sonnet  we  see 
the  poet  actually  writog  in  the  book.  We 
may  see  likewise  how  naturally  he  would 
thus  come  to  write  upon  Southampton's  af- 
^irs  through  the  medium  of  this  book, 
which  would  pass  from  poet  to  patron,  and 
afford  matters  of  peculiar  interest  when 
Mistress  Yemeni  and  the  Earl  looked  over  it 
together.  Nor  is  it  wholly  inconceivable 
that  this  book  was  a  present  from  Mistress 
Vernon  to  the  Earl,  and  that  it  is  the  very 
one  which  we  find  he  has  parted  with  in 
Sonnet  122.  That  was  a  *  record '  of  her, 
but  his  mind  and  memory,  he  says,  retain  a 
far  deeper  record. 

'  That  poor  retention  could  not  so  much  Koldy 
Nor  iieed  I  tallies  thy  dear  love  to  score; 
Therefore  to  give  them  from  me  was  I  bold, 
To  trust  those  tables  that  receive  thee  more.' 

Here  the  book  is  for  the  purpose  ci  keep- 
ing count,  as  it  were,  of  his  love.  It  has 
been  devoted  to  her,  but  the  *  poor  retention 
could  not  so  much  hold ;'  and  he  has  given 
it  away.  We  suspect  also  that  this  book 
contained  the  Sonnets  mentioned  by  Meres ; 
and  afler  it  was  given  away  by  Southamp- 
ton, it  ultimately  drifted  into  the  hands  of 
Thomas  Thorpe,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of 
his  collection. 

It  is  demonstrable  that  ike  poet  did  not 
contemplate  being  knovm  to  th€  world  as  the 
Vfriter  of  these  Sonneis.  The  work  was  a 
cherished  love-secret  on  his  part,  all  the 
dearer  for  the  privacy.  He  thought  of  doing 
it,  and  he  believed  it  would  live,  and  that 
his  friend  and  all  the  love  between  them 
should  live  on  in  it,  but  he  himself  was  to 
steal  off  unideniijied.  In  Sonnet  81,  he 
Bays : — 

*  Your  name  from  hence  immortal  life  shall  have, 
Tho*  I,  once  gone^  to  all  the  world  must  die^: 
The  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  gra/cCy 
When  you  entombed  in  men^s  eyes  shaU  lie. 
Tour  m^onument  shaU  be  mjf  gentle  i>erse,^ 

Gearly  the  Sonnets  were  to  be  nameless,  so 
&r  as  the  author  waa  ccmcemed,  or  Shak- 
apeare  must  have  been  a  sharer  with  his 
friend  in  both  the  immortal  life  and  monu* 
ment !    Again,  he  says  when  he  is  dead-* 

*  Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse, 
My  name  be  buried  where  my  body  is.' 

And  in  Sonnet  76  there  is  a  kind  of '  hush !' 
He  speaks  of  his  friend  so  plainly,  that 

*  every  word  doth  almost  tell  my  name,' 
«nd  from  whqm  the  Sonnets  proceeded,  as 


if  that  were  sell^forUdden.  He  assures  bts 
friend  of  immortality,  he  speaks  of  having 
an  interest  in  the  verses,  lor  they  contain 
the  *  better  part '  of  himself  consecrated  to 
his  friend,  but  he  does  not  contemplate 
living  in  them  by  name. 

This  view  of  the  subject- will  explain  what 
has  always  appeared  so  great  an  anomaly  in 
the  poet's  character.  Readers  never  could 
reconcile  his  carelessness  about  fame  with 
his  many  boasts  respecting  immortality.  It 
appears  to  us  that  Shakspeare's  Sonnetteer** 
ing  for  Southampton  was  neai'ly  done  when 
the  Earl  did  at  length  marry  late  in  1598  or 
early  in  1599.  And  from  this  we  assume 
that  the  Sonnets  which  were  begun  by  the 
poet,  advising  the  young  Earl  to  marry, 
and  continued  from  time  to  time  all  through 
the  long,  unquiet  course  of  his  wooing,  were 
concluded  by  the  marriage.  There  is  one 
exception  in  Sonnet  107,  and  it  will  worthily 
crown  our  illustrations  :-^ 

*  Not  mine  own  fean,  nor  the  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  en  things  to  corns, 
Can  yet  the  lease  of  my  true  love  oontroul, 
Supposed  as  forfeit  to  a  confined  doom. 
The  mortal  Moon  hath  her  eclipse  endured^ 
And  the  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage, 
Incertainties  now  crown  themselves  assurSt^ 
And  peace  proclaims  Olives  of  endless  age. 
Now  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balmv  time 
My  love  looks  fresh  and  Death  to  me  siwscribss, 
Since  spite  of  him  Til  live  in  this  poor  rhyme, 
While  he  insults  o'er  dull  and  speechless  tribes. 
And  thou  in  this  shalt  find  thy  monument, 
When  tyrants'  crests  and  tombs  of  brass  «re 
spent' 

There  can  be  no  misgiving  or  mistake  here. 
That  Sonnet  was  written  on  the  death  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  consequent  release  of 
Southampton  from  prison. 

The  Earl  bad  been  condemned  to  die  for 
his  part  in  Essex's  mad  attempt.  He  waa 
left  in  prteon  many  weeks,  expecting  death. 
His  sentence  was  at  length  remitted,  bat  he 
was  kept  in  c<Hifinement  witil  the  *  mortal 
moon '  had  *  her  eclipse  endured.'  And  it 
tells  us  of  Shakspeare's  fears  for  his  friend — 
how  he  had  trembled,  the  outer  world  had 
prophesied,  and  the  Augurs  had  foreboded 
the  worst.  How  he  had  supposed  the  lease* 
of  his  love  forfeited  by  that  *  confined  doom  I' 
But  all  the  uncertainty  is  over  now.  His 
love  lodes  'freah  with  the  ^'ops  of  this  moat 
balmy  time.'  The  new  king  ceUIs  him  fh>m 
a  prison  to  a  seat  of  honour  ;*  and  the  poet 
can  crow  over  Death  this  time,  and  hta 


*  Wilflon  thus  wordi  it:  ' The  Barl  of  Soothamp- 
ton,  covered  loDg  with  the  ashes  of  Easex  hb  mimv 
was  sent  for  from  the  Tower,  and  the  King  looked 
tn>oa  Mm  with  a  smiling  countenance.' — *  History  (^ 
€freat  Britain '  (1663),  p.  4.     ^  ^ 
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firiend  shall  fnd  a  monument  in  his  verse, 
wbeo  the  '  crests '  and  '  tombs  of  brass '  of 
all  sQoh  tyrants  as  Elizabeth  have  passed 


«; 


re  would  here  remind  our  readers  that 
Elizabeth  Vernon  was  cousin  to  the  Earl  of 
Essex.  It  has  been  felt  that  Shakspeare  was 
somehow  mixed  up  with  Essex  s  affitirs. 
The  order  from  Essex  House  for  '  Richard 
U.'  to  be  played  at  the  Globe  Theatre  on 
the  eve  of  the  Earl's  attempt  is  significant 
But  oar  Poet's  intimacy  with  Southampton 
would  explain  all.  We  suspect  that  the  in- 
floenoe  of  Southampton  and  Shakspeare  did 
unconsciously  work  on  the  national  mind^ 
and  tend  to  create  a  certain  glamour  of 
poetry  and  pity  around  the  headstrong  Earl, 
who,  in  return,  threw  a  dark  shadow  oyer 
his  fHends,  and  in  this  shadow  the  world  has 
lost  sight  of  Southampton  and  his  friendship 
for  Shakspeare.  In  the  Duke  of  Manches- 
ter's recent  work  will  be  found  two  of 
Essex's  letters,  which  are  full  of  Shaksperian 
suggestion.  The  Earl,  m  an  address  to  the 
Lords  of  Council,  asks,  *  Was  it  treason  in 
my  Lord  of  Southampton  to  marry  my  poor 
kinswoman,  that  neither  long  imprisonment 
nor  any  pumshment  besideiy  that  hath  been 
Uiwd  in  like  easeSy  can  eatirfy  or  appease  P 
And  what  he  had  done,  Southampton  said 
on  his  trial,  was  purely  owing  to  his  affection 
for  the  Earl,  his  kinsman.*  There  was 
ample  reason  both  for  the  bitterness  and  the 
rgoicing  expressed  in  that  Sonnet!  It  is 
plearant  to  nnd  Shakspeare  standing  by  his 
friend's  side,  taking  part  with  him.  We 
know  that  the  poet  was  reproached  for  his 
silence  on  the  death  of  the  Queen.  In 
Chettle's  *  Englande's  Mourning  Garment ' 
(1603),  he  IS  taken  to  task  under  the  name 
of  *Melioert.'' 

*llor  doth  the  silver-tongued  Melicert 

Drop  from  his  honied  Muse  one  sable  teare 
To  moom  her  death  that  graced  his  desert. 

And  to  his  laies  opened  her  royatl  eare. 
Sispheard,  remember  our  £lizabeth, 
And  sing  her  rape  done  by  that  Tarquin, 
Death.' 

But  the  shepherd  had  his  own  private 
reasons  for  being  deaf  and  dumb;  he  re- 
membered another  Elizabeth. 

This  Sonnet,  then,  must  have  been  written 
as  late  as  1603.  And  there  is  the  most 
curious  proof  that  it  was  one  of  those  odd 
Sonnets  which  the  printer  did  not  kn6w 
where  to  place.  The  104th  Sonnet  tells  us 
that  Shakspeare  has  then  known  his  friend 


*  He  migbt  have  added  his  affecftioii  for  EUzabeth 
Veraon,  for  she  and  her  friend  Penelope  Rich  were 
AroDg  partisaiis  of  Esaez ;  Sliiabeth  yeraon,  deft- 
Mtlyso. 
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three  years ;  therefore  it  was  not  written  ^ 
later  than  1594.  The  108th  is  also  one  of 
the  earliest,  and  in  it  the  writer  calls  his 
friend  <  Sweet  Boy.'  And  this  107th  Son- 
net is  stuck  between  the  two.  There  are 
but  two  Sonncits  between  the  Sonnet  of 
15M  and  that  of  1 603.  We  could  not  give 
a  more  forcible  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Sonnets  were  sent  to  press.  And 
this  fact  alone  proves  that  the  printer  made 
no  attempt  to  re-arrange  them  according  to 
any  secret  knowledge  of  their  b^ettal.  As 
he  received  them  so  has  he  given  them  to  us. 
We  hdve  now  claimed  and  reclaimed 
nearly  120  of  the  Sonnets  as  addressed  to 
Southampton,  or  devoted  to  his  aflkirs.  We 
feel  so  certain  that  at  least  the  whole  of  the 
first  126  are  bound  up  with  Southampton, 
that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  account  for  the 
remainder  of  them.  Sonnets  40, 41,  and  42 
have  been  held  to  tell  a  story  very  damag- 
ing to  our  Poet's  moral  character.  We  sh^ 
show  that  at  least  another  readinff  is  pos- 
sible. If  the  Earl  of  Southampton  had  been 
allured  from  the  side  of  his  mistress  for 
awhile  by  some  friend  of  hers,  these  three 
sonnets  would  very  fitly  express  her  feelings. 
She  would  have  the  right  to  speak  of  *  those 
pretty  wrongs  that  liberty  commits  when  / 
am  sometime  absent  from  thy  heart^^  but 
Shakspeare  could  not.  Mistress  Vernon 
might  chide  the  Earl  for  breaking  a  '  two- 
fold truth  '— 

*  ffers  by  thy  beauty  tempting  her  to  thee, 
Thine  by  thy  beauty  being/a2M  to  me,* 

V 

But  Shakspeare  was  not  in  any  sense  free  to 
reproach  the  Earl  in  such  an  maxr  as  is  com- 
monly supposed.  What  of  the  truth  that 
he  would  be  breaking?  According  to  one 
very  possible  reading,  then,  the  41st*'  and 
42od  represent  Mistress  Vernon  as  speaking 
to  t^e  Earl ;  but  the  40th  would  be  a£ 
dressed  to  the  woman  who  had  stolen,  or 
been  supposed  to  steal,  the  Earl.  The  41st 
Sonnet  tells  us  it  was  the  woman  that  t^^ooed^ 
and  here  the  ^gentle  thief*  is  reproached  in 
person !  We  presume  t^at  Sonnets  33, 34, 
and  35  are  connected  with  this  part  of  the 
subject*  The  face  in  tears  (Sonnet  34),  and 
the  expression  *  all  men  make  faults,'  are 
both  more  womanly  than  manly.  So  is  the 
travelling  forth  ^withoiU  my  cloak;*  also, 
<  the  loss  in  love  that  touches  me  more  nearly;^ 
and  ^  such  civil  war  is  in  my  love  and  hate^* 
The  expression  *to  him,'  we  take -it,  is 
merely  by  way  of  a  seneral  and  proverbial 
illustration.  Wdl,  wen,  in  the  35th  Son* 
net  we  have  the  *  sweet  Uuef '  again  spoken  * 


*  How  do  readers,  with  the  personal  interpretttktt, 
propose  t6  make  Sonnet  41  tally  with  Somiet  70  f     |^ 
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of  in  a  way  which  shows  that  she  must  be 
addressed  in  person  in  Sonnet  40.*  Ac- 
cording to  the  personal  reading  of  these 
Sonnets,  the  speaker  must  address  the  thief 
in  person  here— 

*  LasciviouB  grace  I  in  whom  all  ill  well  shows, 
\  Kill  me  with  ipites^  yet  we  must  not  be  foes  1' 

There  is  more  meaning,  however,  if  Mistress 
Vernon  be  the  speaker,  and  Penelope  Jlich, 
for  example,  should  be  the  friend.  She  and 
Elizabeth  Vernon  were  cousins,  and  very  in- 
timate. The  description  *  lascivious  grace !' 
is  very  appropriate,  and,  if  tbis  be  the  lady, 
there  were  reasons  why  the  two  should  not 
he  foes.  Some  such  afiair  as  this  seems  to 
be  glanced  back  at  in  Sonnet  120 : — 

'That  you  were  onMwnkind  befriends  me  now.* 

On  which  occasion  the  speaker  holds  that 
the  lady  wronged  him.f 

The  latter  Sonnets,  beginning  with  the 
127th,  can  scarcely  have  been  procured 
from  the  same  source.  For,  bad  they  been 
so,  we  should  not  find  them  massed  together 
at  the  end.  Some  of  them  were  certainly 
written  as  early  as  those  first  printed — the 
127th  for  example,  —  and  if  held  in  the 
same  hands  they  would  have  come  in  ear- 
lier.J  But  that  they  were  in  different  and 
looser  hands  we  may  infer  from  the  fact 
that  a  piratical  publisher  could  obtain  two 
of  them  for  printing  in  1599.  Southampton 
could  not  have  been  the  begetter  of  these 
unless  there  was  a  *  Rosaline '  before  '  Ju 
liet.'  And  if  Thorpe  did  really  dedicate  to 
'William  Herbert,'  then  it  would  be  proba- 
ble that  some  of  these  latter  Sonnets  were 
written  for  that  young  nobleman;  and 
Thorpe  concluded  that  he  was  the  *  only  be- 
getter' of  Shakspeare's  Sonnets.  But  we 
have  no  space  to  discuss  the  subject  here, 
and  we  only  profess  to  deal  with  those  Son- 
nets which  have  the  appearance  of  being 
connected,  in  the  ways  we  have  shown,  with 
the  Earl  of  Southampton. 

*  In  'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,*  Hermia 
thus  reproaches  Helena, 

^  Tou  thief  of  love  I  What,  have  you  oome  by  night, 
And  stolen  mj  love's  heart  from  him  V 

f  Of  the  first  126  Sonnets,  those  in  which  Shak- 
speare  speaks  personally,  according  to  the  theory  we 
are  stating,  include  Sonnets  1  to  26,  82,  88,  39,  64, 
66,  66,  60,  62  to  66, 67,  68,  71,  72,  78,  74,  76  to  86, 
100  to  108,  116,  116,  126;  and  the  rest,  without  ex- 
ception,'would  appear  to  be  deyoted  to  Southampton 
and  Elizabeth  Vernon. 

X  Indeed,  Sonnets  188, 184  and  144  may  be  spo- 
ken by  the  speaker  of  40,  41,  42 ;  and  instead  of 
two  lovers  with  one  mistress,  we  have  two  lady- 
friends  and  one  lover — 

'laborantes  in  uno 
Penebpen  vitreamque  Gircen.' 


It  must  not  be  thought  that  we  are  lonng 
sight  of  Shakspeare^s  personality  whilst 
eliminating  the  impersonal  Sonnets.  We 
are  drawing  all  the  more  closely  to  himiel!! 
In  our  reading  we  lose  the  phantom  Shak- 
speare  who  could,  ungraciously  forget  his 
early  friend,  to  whom  he  had  made  public 
promises,  given  hostages  for  the  future,  md 
dedicated  love  without  end  ;  who  could  sfeg 
of  his  friend's  eternal  truth,  after  paasion- 
ately  denouncing  his  falsehood,  and  talk  of 
locking  up  his  jewel  lest  it  should  be  stoleD 
after  it  had  been  filched  from  him;  who 
could  slavishly  prostrate  himself  at  the  feet 
of  a  boy ;  who  could  hypocritically  reprove 
his  friend  for  his  loose  conduct  and  kneot 
his  immoralities,  whilst  he  himself,  a  notf- 
ried  man  of  ripe  age,  was  partner  with  the 
boy  in  an  intrigue  with  some  married  wo- 
man ;  who  could  accuse  himself  of  all  sorts 
of  inconsistent  things,  grow  queruloMit 
the  slightest  cause,  and  ask  pity  on  all  Junds 
of  false  pretences ;  who  could  write  sonueti 
on  his  own  and  his  friend's  disgraocfiil 
amours,  and  supply  copies  to  their  friends 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  laugh  at  th«r 
mutual  frailty — for  such^  in  defiam  of 
dates,  facts,  and  all  that  we  know  of  (f» 
Poefs  life  and  character,  or  gather  from  hii 
works,  is  the  Shakspeare  of  Messrs.  Boaden 
and  Brown's  theory  of  the  Sonnets— and 
we  have  found  the  real  man  as  he  ooce 
lived,- and  loved  his  friend  Southampton,  and 
showed  an  interest  in  his  passion  tor  Elia- 
beth  Vernon;  took  sides  with  them  when 
they  were  thwarted  by  the  caprice  of  the 
Queen,  and  resented  it  very  strongly; 
made  the  most  ingenious  defence^  in  play 
and  in  earnest,  for  his  finend ;  fought  for 
him  against  *old  Time,'  and  evil  *Fortooe, 
and  *  all-oblivious  enmity ;'  laboured  to 
polish  his  virtues  when  they  rusted,  and 
lifted  them  up  shiningly  in  the  eyes  of  his 
beloved,  and  strove  to  shield  them  f^m 
the  tarnishing  breath  of  scandal ;  probably 
seeing  many  sad  things  and  hainng  tnaDY 
sad  thoughts,  but  holding  on  to  him  Wthnu 
and  loving  to  the  end. 

From  his  Dramas  we  obtain  some  few 
traits  of  personality  and  facts  of  Shak- 
speare's own  life.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
watch  the  growth  of  his  mind.  And  w* 
can  get  no  right  estimate  of  the  man  unl^ 
we  do  this,  and  see  how  he  worked,  s^ 
how  he  waxed  in  energy.  Shakspeare  aw 
not  come  into  this  world  ready-made,  or 
bring  his  poetry  with  him.  He  was  on«  w 
the  greatest  Bealist«  that  ever  wrote  and  w 
gothis  poetry  out  of  life.  In  doing  thia  *e 
had  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  Of  ooui* 
he  had  a  most  marvellous  iJJaminatioB « 
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the  seeing  eye,  a  power  of  absorbiog  knowl- 
edge rather  than  acquiring  it ;  a  krge  and 
loving  spirit  that  would  brood  over  the 
meanest  materials  until  the  influence  passed 
into  them  and  quickened  them.  And  yet 
this  man,  so  magnificent  in  resources,  so 
laTish  of  his  weall^,  must  have  been  a  very 
miser  in  hoarding  up  the  least  fruits  of  life 
and  experience ;  all  life  was  picture  and  all 
persons  portraits  to  him.  The  difference 
betwixt  the  first  sketch  of  Hamlet  and  the 
finished  play  alone  makes  the  man  mortal, 
imperfect,  almost  one  of  us !  The  writer 
as  well  as  the  drama  is  enlarged  to  ^  almost 
as  much  again'  in  the  completer  work. 
Then,  the  early  works  are  full  of  puns  and 
comparisons,  and  are  overrun  with  imagery. 
He  played  with  words,  says  one  writer,  to 
^  please  a  quibbling  age.'  And  we  feel  that 
he  despised  hiihself  for  doing  so.  He  had 
no  heart  in  it.  No  bitterer  comment  was 
ever  made  on  the  confirmed  habit  of  jest- 
ing with  meanings  and  playing  with  words 
than  he  himself  supplies  in  one  of  his  earli- 
est plays,  *  Love's  labour  Lost,'  where  '  my 
Loi^  Biron'  is  told  to  practise  his  witti- 
cisms for  twelve  months  upon  the  sick  and 
dying  in  an  hospital. 

The  early  plays  contain  the  '  spring  and 
fbison '  of  Shakspeare's  poetic  life,  overrun- 
ing  with  leafy  richness  and  the  luxuriant 
undergrowth  of  his  poetry.  And  how  the 
stature  and  strength  of  his  work  increases 
year  by  year,  striking  root  yet  deeper  and 
broader  in  English  earth,  but  lifling  up  it§ 
stately  branches  into  airy  regions.  What 
a  growth  from  the  *Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona' to 'Lear;'  from  the  slender  sap- 
ling to  the  tree  whose  girth  we  ma^  not 
span!  We  can  see  how  his  expression 
chastens  and  grows  rich  with  the  most  pre- 
cious plainness  of  "speech ;  sublime  with  sim- 
plicity. We  may  see  also  in  his  early 
plays  what  were  his  personal  relationships 
to  the  England  of  that  memorable  time 
which  helped  to  mould  him :  see  how  the 
war  stirred  his  nature :  how  he  fought  the 
Spaniard  in  feeling,  and  helped  to  shatter 
the  armada.  We  learn  how  these  things 
made  him  turn  to  his  country's  history,  and 
portray  its  past  and  exalt  its  heroes  in  the 
eyes  of  Englishmen.  How  oflen  does  he 
show  them  5ie  curse  of  civil  strife,  and  read 
them  the  lesson  that  England  is  safe  so  long 
as  she  is  united  !\  Thus  he  lets  us  know 
how  true  an  Englishman  he  was ;  how  Mi 
of  patriot  fire  and  communicative  warmth. 

Indeed,  the  mention  of  England's  name 
offers  one  of  our  best  opportunities  for  a 

Crsonal  recognition.    There  are  times  when 
quite  overruns  the  speech  of  a  character 
with  the  fulness  of  his  own  feeling.    In  one 


or  tWd  instances  this  is  very  striking ;  for 
example,  in  that  speech  of  old  Gaunt's  in 
'  Richard  II.,'  *  at  the  name  of  England  the 
writer  is  off,  and  cannot  stop.  His  own* 
young  blood  leaps  along  the  shrunken  veins 
of  grave  and  aged  Gaunt ;  Shakspeare's  own 
heart  throbs  through  the  whole  speech ;  the 
dramatic  mask  ffrows  transparent  with  the 
light  of  his  own  kindled  face,  and  you  know 
it  is  Shakspeare's  voice  that  is  speaking. 
As  he  gets  older  and  more  perfect  in  his 
way  of  working,  either  his  unconsciousness 
of  self  increases  or  else  he  grows  more  cun- 
ning in  his  concealment.  Again,  we  have 
but  to  read  the  speech  of  our  King  Harry 
v.,  on  the  ni^ht  or  rather  the  dawn  of  Agin- 
court^  to  feel  how  keen  was  the  thrill  of 
Shakspeare's  proud  patriotism.  Harry  was 
a  hero  after  our  poet's  own  English  heart, 
and  he  takes  great  delight  in  such  a  char- 
acter. 

We  know,  too,  that  Shakspeare  was  a 
dear  lover  of  his  native  woods  and  wild- 
fl6wers,  the  daisy,  the  primrose,  and  the 
cowslip ;  but  most  of  all,  we  think,  he  loved 
the  violet.  This  was  his  darling  of  all  the 
wild-flowers ;  and  how  lovingly  he  has  dis- 
tilled or  expressed  the  spirit  of  the  violet 
into  one  of  his  sweetest  women,  and  called 
her  Vlqla!  His  favourite  birds  also  are 
the  homely  English  singing-birds,  the  lark 
and  nightingale,  cuckoo  and  blackbird,  that 
sang  to  Shakspeare  in  his  childhood,  and 
still  sing  in  the  pleasant  woods  of  Warwick- 
shire. 

He  was  also  a  sturdy  out-spoken  English- 
man. See  the  character  he  draws  of  Hen- 
ry VIII. ;  and  hear  him  plead  the  cause  of 
Gatherine,  well  knowing  that  the  King's 
daughter  Elizabeth  might  be  one  of  the  lis- 
teners, and  that  it  was  her  mother  who  had 
taken  the  poor  Queen's  place  whilst  it  was 
yet  warm.  He  had  an  eye  very  keenly 
alive  to  the  least  movement  of  the  national 
life.    When  the  new  map  of  England  is 

Sblished  he  takes  inunediate  note  of  it. 
aria  m  *  Twelfth  Night,'  says,  'He  does 
smile  his  face  into  more  lines  than  are  in 
the  new  map  with  the  augmentalion  of  ike 
IndUi.^  Aod  when  the  two  crowns  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  are  united  in  the  person 
of  James,  Shakspeare  alters  the  old  dog- 


into 


«Pi,fo!  fum! 
I  smell  the  blood  of  an  Bnglishman,' 

'  I  smell  the  blood  of  a  British  man»' 


He  was  undoubtedly  monarchical  in  feel- 
ing and  had  great  loyalty  to  what  we  call  the 
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ConstituUoD.  Bui  he  looked  more  to  the 
joints  of  the  armour  of  our  Dati^nal  Hfe  than 
to  any  special  piece  of  it  He  was  a  great 
upholder  of^the  national  honour,  and  seems 
to  have  suspected  that  the  trading  classes 
might  not  prove  the  truest  bearers  of  the 
banner.  lie  may  have  foseseen  the  modern 
tendency  to  a  dry-rot  in  the  commercial 
spirit.  What  he  thought  of  the  niob  we 
may  ^ead  in  '  Jack  Cade's  rising!'  He 
treats  it  rather  like  Mi^'shal  Lobau  with  his 
fire-engine.  He  bae  especial  delight  in  all 
the  nobilities  of  nature  and  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  aristocracy. 

Coleridge  says  rightly  there  is  not  one 
really  vicious  passage  m  all  Shakspeare. 
There  are  coarse  things,  for  the  customs  and 
language  of  the  time  were  coarse.  But 
there  b  nothing  rotten  at  the  root,  nothing 
insidious  in  the  suggestion.  Vice  never 
walks  abroad  in  the  mental  twilight  wear- 
ing the  garb  of  virtue.  You  hear  the 
voices  of  Wrong  and  Bight,  Truth  and 
Error  in  his  works,  but  there  is  no  confu- 
sion  of  tongues  for  the  confounding  of  the 
sense.  He  has  no  softness  for  sentimental 
sinners,  such  as  Gk>ethe  shows  for  his 
'  Faust,'  and  lets  down  no  drawbridge  at  the 
last  moment  to  help  them  over  £e  dark 
gul£  His  lines  are  drawn  as  sharply  as  is 
Uie  scriptural  decree  that  the  tree  shall  lie 
as  it  falls. 

He  has  infinite  pity  for  the  sufiering  and 
struggling  and  wounded  by  the  way.  The 
most  powerful  and  pathetic  pleadings  on  be- 
half of  Chrisdan  charity  that  are  to  be  fbund 
anywhere  out  of  the  New  Testament  have 
been  spoken  by  Shakspeare.  He  takes  to 
his  large,  warm  heart  much  that  the  world 
usually  casts  out  to  perish  in  the  cold. 
There  is  nothing  too  poor  or  too  mean  to^ 
be  embraced  .within  the  circle  of  his  sympa- 
thies. He  sees  the  germ  of  good  in  that 
which  looks  all  evil  to  the  cardees  passers 
by,  for  his  eyes  are  large  with  love  and  have 
its  *  previous  seeing.'  If  there  be  only  the 
least  little  redeeming  touch  in  the  most 
abandoned  diaracter  he  is  sure  to  point  it 
out.  After  all,  it  is  the  best  hearts  that  are 
the  truest  mirr(»«  even  of  this  world,  for  it 
is  God's  world,  bad  as  we  have  managed  to 
oiakeit. 

His  luminous  smile  falls  on  the  weed  as 
well  as  the  flower,  thistle  as  well  a^  the 
palm-tree,  the  poor  hovel  as  well  as  the  pal- 
ace-home. It  lights  the  jewels  of  the  hero's 
crown,  and  it  lets  the  veriest  motes  dance  in 
its  sunbeams.  He  does  not  fly  into  a  pas- 
sion with  stupidity,  or  ignorance,  or  preten- 
sion. He  knows  how  large  a  part  these 
play  in  the  natural  scheme  of  things ;  that 
they  are  fathers  of  fitmilies  and  respectable 


householders,  and  are  represented  in  parBa- 
ment  He  looks  on  many  things  which  put 
the  little  ardent  folk  out  of  temper  with  nis 
calm,  slow,  wise  smile,  as  though  he  would 
say, '  If  Grod  can  put  up  with  all  these  queer 
creatures  and  ignoramuses,  and  simulations 
of  human  beings  in  his  scheme  of  creation, 
there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  fume  and 
fret,  or  denounce  them,  or  argue  with  them. 
He  finds  room  for  them  all  in  his  plan ;  Fll 
make  a  place  for  them  in  mine.'  And  no 
botanist  ever  culled  his  rarest  spedmens 
more  lovingly  than  Shakspeare  his  samples 
of  what  some  might  Pharisaically  call  *  God's 
own  unaooountables.'  Hoif  he  listens  to 
the  lonff-winded  gamilousness  of  the  igno- 
rant, wh^er  simple  or  knowing.  Pearis 
might  be  dropping  from  its  lips,  or  abost 
to  drop  firom  them.  He  does  not  say  let 
no  dog  bark,  or  donkey  bray  in  my  pres- 
ence* On  the  oontrMry,  he  likes  to  hear 
what  they  have  to  say  for  themselves,  draws 
them  out,  and  sometimes  fools  them  to  the 
top  of  dieir  bent.  It  is  as  though  he  thought 
Nature  had  her  precious  secrets  hidden  here 
as  elsewhere,  and  with  sufficient  patience  we 
should  find  it  all  out,  if  we  only  watdied 
and  waited  impartially.  See  the  genetons 
encouragement  he  gives  to  Dogberry.  How 
he  draws  him  out,  and  makes  much  of  him. 
You  would  say  he  was  '  enamoured  of  an 
ass.'  But  perhaps  the  glory  of  all  his  lai;ge 
toleration  sbines  out  in  his  treatment  of  that 
*•  sweet  bully '  Bottom. 

If  ever  dd  Time  had  a  conqueror  in  tills 
world,  or  found  a  match  in  mortal  mind,  it 
is  in  William  Shakspeare ;  and  it  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting  to  notice  what  a  sense  our 
poet  has  of  the  power  of  his  grim  antagonist. 
He  appears  to  watch  him  at  his  work,  be 
measures  his  prowess,  he  taunts  him,  and 
continually  flings  hard  names  at  him.  Allied 
to  this  feeling  of  Shakspeare's  is  his  profound 
sense  of  mortality.  Some  ghostly  memory 
seems  to  haunt  him  when  he  stands  near 
the  grave  or  speaks  of  the  chamel.  This 
feeling  reaches  its  climax  in  those  lines  writr 
ten  for  his  tombstone,  which  lines  we  should 
believe  were  Shakspeare's,  if  only  on  aoooant 
of  this  feeling : — 

^  Good  fiiend  for  Je8u*8  sake  forbear 
To  dig  the  dust  enclosed  here: 
Blest  be  the  man  that  spares  these  stones, 
^d  curst  be  he  that  moves  my  bones.' 

We  may  also  find  in  Shakspeare  an  q>pall- 
ing  sense  of  the  supernatural,  the  nearness 
of  the  spirit  world,  and  its  power  to  break 
in  on  the  world  of  flesh  when  nature  pr»ys . 
for  helpi  or  darkly  conspires  to  let  it  fail 
His  working  {Movince  was  the  world  of  )ra- 
Iife«    As  a  dramatist  he  had  to  gfre 
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life  %  palpaUe  emBo^ment  in  fiesh  and  I  that  it  is  qnite  easy  for  t^e  Devil  to  steal 


Uood,  and  endow  it  with  speeoh  and  aedon. 
Gut  he  knew  that  human  nature  was  made 
o£^irit  as  well  as  flesh,  and- that  it  is  under 
the '  skiey  influences^'  What  an  illustration 
of  this  is  the  teaobing  of  Romeo's  lift  and 
death !  It  is  a  perfect  dramatising  of  St 
Paul's  sayjng,  *  the  ffocki  which  I  would,  I 
do  not;  and  the  evil  which  I  would  not, 
thatr  I  do.'  When  he  is  the  cause  of  his 
friend  Mercutio's  death,  he  thought  all  for 
the  best;'  he  meant  well,  and  such  is  the 
end  of  our  well  meanings  so  often ! 

It  seems  to  us  that  one  great  reason  whj 
*  Hamlet'  will  always  remain  so  perplexing 
a  study  to  those  who  seek  to  divine  Shak- 
apeare's  intentions,  is  because  his  characters 
are  so  much  a  part  of  nature  as  to  indade 
what  men  call-  the  supernatural,  and,  in  this 
case,  whatsoever  *  Hamlet'  proposes,  it  is 
Fate,  as  we  say,  which  disposes.    It  is  not 
Hamlet  who  finds  the  solution  of  his  prob- 
lem of  life  and  death :  it  is  Fate  that  catches 
him  up  in  its  surer  grasp  and  swifter  execu- 
tion, so  that  when  the  final  crash  comes. 
Hamlet  is  one  of  the  most  weak  and  help^ 
less  victims  in  the  higher  hands.    Divine 
laws  override  our  human  wishes.    The  in- 
nocent suffer  alike  With  the   guilty,'  and 
things  do  not  come  about  as  they  were  fore- 
seen.   Thus  it  is  in  life !    And  so  it  is  in 
Shakspeare.    He  knew  there  was  a  Divinity 
that  soapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  as 
we  may.    He  feels  that  this  human  lifb  is 
all  very  wonderful  in  its  play  of  passions, 
its  pleasures  and  "its  pains,  with  all  their 
crossing  and  conflicting  lights  and  shadows,^ 
and  he  does  what,  he  can  to  shed  a  little 
light  on  the  vast  mystery.    But  he  fhels 
how  small  is  this  little  island  of  our  human 
llfe^  set  in  the  suironnding  ocean  of  eternity, 
and  how  limited  is  the  light  that  he  can 
throw  upon  it  and  upon  the  darkness  that 
hems  ns  in.    He  knows  there  is  an  unfath- 
omable sea  where  we  can  find  no  footing. 
We  must  swim,  if  we  are  to  keep  up  at  aU. 
In  common  widi  the  rest  of  the  universe, 
we  have  to  repose  upon  unnen  fcundaHons. 
We  cannot  ignore  the  spirit-world,  and  if 
we  do  not  get  help  from  it  we  are  pretty 
sure  to  get  hindrance.    For  example,  in 
*  Macbeth,'  Shakspeare  shows  us  that  look- 
ing, loiwng,  irresolute  mood  of  mind,  which 
is  Uie  Devil's  especial  delight,  because  with 
such  he  is  quite  sure  of  a  nibble  for  his  bait. 
Here  we  have  the  perfect  type  of  the  waver- 
ing, ondeoided  soul  that  will  peer,  very  ccw- 
imuly  of  course^  &^6t  the  perilous  preci- 
pice in  such  a  way,  that  the  Weird  Sisters 
are  evoked  from  the  shadowy  gulf  below, 
and  in  such  a  templing,  balancing  attitude. 


behind  and  topple  the  peering  spirit  over. 

The  more  we  study  the  works  of  Shak- 
speare, the  more  do  we  feel  how  natural 
piety  made  a  large  part  of  the  cheerful  sun- 
shine that  smiles  out  in  his  philosophy  of 
life.  And  in  great  emergencies  we  may  see 
the  flash  of  a  religious  feeling,  large  as  life 
and  deep  as  death.  How  frank  and  bold  is 
that  expression  of  &ith  where  Banquo  ex- 
claims-— 

'In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  standi' 

Again  when  the  fatal  presentiment  comes 
over  Hamlet,  what  does  he  say  1 — 

*Thou  knoweet  not,  Horatio,  how  ill  all  is 
here  iU>out  my  heart;  hut  there  is  a  special 
Providenoe  even  in  the  fidl  of  a  sparrow.' 

What  a  world  of  meaning  too  there  is  in 
;that  saying  of  the  rogue  Autolycus, — ^As  for 
the  life  to  come,  I  sleep  out  the  thought  of  it '! 
What  an  illustration  is  that  of  the  blind  os- 
trich policy  in  spiritual  matters !  He  u^akes 
a  frequent  and  fervent  appeal  to  the  world 
hereafter  that  is  to  make  'our  odds  all 
even,'  and  to  Him  who  is  the  *  top  of  jus- 
tice.'  *  Comfbi't's  in  heaven,'  says  old  York, 
*and  we  are  on  the  earth.'  Reverenee  he 
calls  'that  Angel  of  the  Worid.'  And  we 
know  how  tender  and  gracious  grows  his 
language,  in  '  Hamlet,'  at  mention  of  our 
Saviour's  birth.  How  noble  is  the  address 
to  his  soul  in  that  solemn  146th  Sonnet! 
He  was  no  positive  philosopher  who  is  put 
out  by  a  Providenoe, — that  incalculable 
force  whidi  forever  breaks  through  dead  law 
with  brea^ng  life !  He  may  not  have  been 
what  is  called  a  'professing'  Christian,  but 
he  was  a  most  practical  one.  He  had  the 
root  of  the  matter  in  him.  We  should  ap- 
ply to  him  his  own  description  of  Benedick 
— 'The  man  doth  fear  Grod,  howsoever  it 
seems  not  in  him  hi/  some  large  jests  he  ufill 
make? 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  our  great  Poet  so 
amply  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  prudence  and 
industry  so  early  in  life,  and  spending  his 
calm  latter  days  in  the  old  home  of  his^boy- 
hood,  which  he  had  left  afoot  and  come  back 
to  in  the  saddle.  We  knowvhow  he  clung 
to  his  native  place  all  through  his  London 
life,  hear  how  he  went  back  once  a  year  to 
the  field-flowers  of  his  childhood — as  Chau- 
oer  savs,  to  'get  some  ^reen.'  And  at  last 
he  had  come  back  to  live  and  die  and  be 
buried  at  Home.  He  had  come  back  laden 
with  honours  and  bearing  his  sheaves  with 
him,  wearing  a  crown  such  as  few  of  his 
feliow-townsmen  could  see,  but  having  also 
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such  possessions  as  diey  did  appreciate. 
They  looked  up  to  him  now,  and  the  son  of 
poor  John  Shakspeare  was  a  most  respect- 
able man.  He  could  sit  under  his  own  vine, 
and  watch  the  ongoings  of  the  country  life 
and  wait  for  the  sunset  of  his  own,  live  in 
the  bosom  of  his  own  family,  walk  forth  in 
his  own  fields,  plant  his  mulberry-tree,  com- 
pose several  of  his  noblest  dramas,  and 
.  ripen  for  his  rest  in  the  place  where  he  had 
climbed  for  birds'^nests,  and,  as  they  say, 
poached  for  deer  by  moonlight.  We  think 
he  must  have  enjoyed  it  all  vastly.  He 
entered  into  local  plans,  exacted  his  legal 
dues,  and  sided  with  his  fellow-townsmen  in 
promoting  local  objects.  He  *  could  not 
bear  the  enclosing  of  Welcombe,'.  he  said. 
We  find  him  (where  we  can  trace  him  at  all) 
acting  as  a  sturdy,  upright,  matter-of-fact 
Englishman,  and  his  character  corresponds 
with  the  bust  in  the  Ghurph  at  Stratford.* 

Wp  suspect  that  Shakspeare  felt  prema- 
turely aged  before  he  left  London  finally  for 
his  own  native  air.  He  had  done  so  much 
wprk,  such  ardours  had  gone  out  of  him ;  and 
in  one  of  his  Sonnets,  the  73rd,  he  appears 
to  indicate  how  largely  his  labours  had 
drawn  upon  his  life.  It  is  mournful  and 
very  touching,  if  'we  think  of  it  as  portray* 
ing  our  own  Shakspeare  wh^n  he  could  not 
have  been  much  over  forty  I  It  has  a  touch 
of  the  yellowish  tinge  that  will  come  over 
the  literary  vision  at  times,  when  a  bit  of 
the  best  work  has  been  lately  done.  He 
must  have  recovered  tone  again,  and  his  life 
put  forth  a  new  leaf  in  its  Stratford  privacy, 
for  he  grew  some  of  his  lustiest  evergreens 
there ;  did  some  of  his  best  workj  bright  with 
health,  and  created  two  of  his  most  lovea- 
ble  women,  *  Imogen '  and  *  Perdita,'  full  of 


English  sweetness  to  die  cote,  with  the  pure 
bre^  of  his  country  life  breathing  fragrant- 
ly  through  them. 

We  get  a  jfact  slightly  touching  Shak- 
speare's  domestic  life  from  the  Chamber- 
lain's accounts  of  the  yea;  1614: — 

'  Item,  for  on  quart  of  sack,  and  on  quart  of 
clarett  winne,  given  to  a  preacher  at  the  New 
Place,  XXd: 

Mr.  Dyce  surmises  that  the  poet  may 
have  lent  his  house  for  the  occasion  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  some  of  his  familj 
or  neighbours,  whom  he  was  too  like-minded 
to  oppose,  though  he  could  have  had  little 
sympathy  with  a  Puritan  preacher.  Poe- 
sibly  the  connexion  may  have  been  through 
Shakspeare's  daughter,  Susanna,  who  may 
have  lived  at  New  Place.  Her  epiUph  telLi 
of  her  being  *  wise  to  salvation,'  and  a  good 
Christian.  And  we  doubt  not  the  poet  was 
*at  home'  to  a  friend  of  Mistress  Hall; 
sat  in  his  own  seat,  and  presided  at  his  own 
board.  The  tradition  runs  that  he  caught 
his  death  through  leaving  his  bed  when  ill, 
because  some  of  his  old  friends  had  called 
on  him.* 


*  For  tbe  various  likenesses  of  Shakspeare,  which 
are  more  or  less  authentic,  together  with  the  *  Strat- 
ford Portrait,'  which  has  not  the  reuMtest  resem- 
blance in  the  world  to  the  supposed  originals,  see 
*  Life  Portraits,'  a  recent  collection  beaut^ully  pho- 
tographed and  well  edited,  forming  a  most  acceptable 
and  seasonable  book.  A  happy  remark  in  illustra- 
tion of  Shakspeare's  smile  was  made  by  R.  B.  Hay- 
don  in  a  note  written  by  him,  June  18th,  1828,  in 
the  album  kept  at  Stratford  Church.  Speaking  of 
the  bust,  he  says,  ^  The  forehead  is  fine  as  Raphaers 
or  Bacon's,  and  the  form  of  the  nose  and  exquisite 
refinement  of  th^  mouth,  with  its  amiable,  genial 
hilarity  of  wit  and  good  nature,  so  characteristic,  tm^ 
idealf  bearing  truth  in  every  curve,  with  a  little  bit 
of  the  teeth  mowing  at  the  moment  of  emiling^  %ohich 
mmt  have  been  often  eeen  by  thoee  who  ?iad  the  hap- 
pinea  to  know  ShaJapeare^  and  mutt  have  been 
pointed  out  to  the  Memptor  as  neeeseary  to  Hkenese 
when  he  woe  dead.^ — *  Shakspeare  Society's  Papers,' 
YoL  ii.  p.  10.  Chantrey  used  to  say  of  this  bust  that 
it  must  have  been  made  from  a  cast,  because  every- 
thing that  depends  upon  the  sculptor  himself  («.  g. 
the  batr  and  beard)  shows  a  great  want  of  art,  while 
the  forehead  is  surpassingly  fine. 


Abt.  VL — 1.  Brazil:  Correspondence  laid 
■    before  PcwUament,    London,  1863. 

2.  Correspondence  respecting  Affairs  in  Jof 
pan.     London,  1864. 

3.  Correspondence  respecting  the  Insurrec* 
tion  in  Poland.    London,  1863*64. 

4.  Denmark  and  Germany :  Correspondence. 
London,  1864. 

Whatever  differences  may  exist  as  to  tbe 
policy  whiqh  this  country  ought  to  have  pur- 
sued in  the  various  conflicts  by  which  Europe 
and  America  have  been  recently  disturb^ 
few  will  be  found  to  dispute  that  she  ooou- 
pies  a  position  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  Powers 
which  she  has  never  occupied  before  during 
the  memory  of  .any  man  now  living.    We 


•  We  have  no  space  for  more  than  a  word  of  wri- 
oome  to  Mr.  Dyoe's  new  and  beautifully-printed 
edition  of  the  Works.  As  a  eriUc  of  Shakspeare,  Kr. 
Dyce  combines  qualifications  whidi  have  never  be- 
fore met  in  one  man ;  and  fearlessly  following  his 
own  judgment  he  is  giving  us  an  edition  wort^  of 
both  editor  and  poet.  The  Cambridge  Shakspeare, 
by  Messrs.  Clark  and  Glover,  shows  care  and  labour 
in  the  ediUng,  although  we  cannot  approve  of  the 
principle  i^>on  which  it  is  founded :  and  it  Is  ele* 
gantly  got  up.  Mr.  Howjbi4  Staunton  presents  ns 
with  the  first  two  parts  of  a  facsimile  of  the  first 
folio,  reproduced  by  means  of  photo-lithography. 
The  copy  of  Shakspeare's  likeness  from  the  Droes- 
hout  etching  is  thp  most  lilSaUke  tad  Tigoroos  we 
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have  beeo  brought  up  to  believe  that  Eng- 
laiid's  voice  is  ^  weight  in  the  ooundls  of 
the  world.  Our  national  pride  has  been  fed 
by  histories  of  the  glorious  deeds  of  our 
£Bithers,  when  single-handed  they  defied  the 
conqueror  to.  whom  every  other  European 
nation  had  been  compelled  to  humble  it- 
8el£  Resting  upon  these  great  deeds  of 
past  days,  we  have  borne  ourselves  proudly 
in  our  dealings  with  other  countries,  speak- 
ing in  the  tone  of  those  who  have  proved  by 
action  the  weight  and  -significanoe  of  their 
words.  Until  recently  the  rank  we  have  thus 
assumed  has  been  accorded  to  us  readily. 
In  spite  of  reduced  armaments  and  of  the 
predominance  of  the  Quaker  interest  in  our 
councils,  the  authority  of  England  remained 
for  a  long  time  undiminished.  Those  who 
remembered  the  Great  War  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  England  could  not  make  good  her 
threats  or  her  promises  if  she  thought  fit ; 
and,  therefore,  her  representations  in  many 
Degotaations  of  deep  European  moment  were 
listoied  to  with  respect.  W  hatever  the  lan- 
guage in  whidi  they  were  couched,  whatever 
the  wisdom  of  the  statesman  from  whom 
they  came,  foreign  Ministers  never  forgot 
that  they  were  backed  up,  in  case  of  need, 
by  the  fleet  that  had  bafiled  Napoleon  and 
the  army  that  had  fought  at  Waterloo. 

But  this  condition  of  things  has  lament- 
ably changed.  Ko  one  can  be  in  the  least 
degree  conversant  with  the  periodical  litera- 
tare  of  foreign  countries,  or  hear  ever  so 
little  of  the  common  talk  of  foreign  society, 
without  being  painfully  aware  that  an  entire 
revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  tone  of 
foreign  thought  in  regard  to  the  position  of 
England.  Hei^  influence  in  the  councils  of 
Europe  has  passed  away.  The  reputation 
of  material  power  upon  which  that  influence 
was  based  has  suddenly  evaporated.  It  now 
fiuls  to  make  even  the  faintest  impression 
upon  States  that  formerly  yielded  them- 
selves absolutely  to  its  spell.  Our  diplo- 
matists are  at  least  as  active  as  they  were  at 
any  former  time.  Their  vigilance  is  as  keen, 
their  interference  is  as  incessant,  their  lan- 
guage is  bolder  and  far  more  insolent  than 
it  was  in  better  times.  But  the  impulse  is 
gone  which  gave  it  force.  That  appearance 
of  warlike  power  which  used  to  give  dignity 
to  its  imperious  tones  no  longer  .imposes 
upon  its  hearers.  Its  vehemence  of  language 
fails  dead  and  impotent  upon  minds  pene- 
trated with  the  conviction  that  the  storm 
'  which  is  assailing  them  is  nothing  but  words 
— brave  words  possibly,  but  still  only  words. 
The  language  of  speakers  and  writers  out  of 
doors  faithfully  echoes  the  views  that  suide 
the  statesmen  of  foreign  Cabinets.  Eng- 
lishmen were,  perhaps,  never  very  popular 


on  the  Continent  Satirists  and  wits  have 
always  amused  themselves  with  caricaturing 
the  somewhat  angular  peculiarities  that  mark 
our  national  character,  and  the  portrait  was 
seldom  flattering.  But  still  the  reproaches 
expressed  or  implied  were  of  a  kind  that  is 
not  very  diflicult  to  bear.  Pride,  uncouth- 
ness,  foolhardiness,  formed  the  staple  of  the 
sarcasms  levelled  at  us  by  foreign  writers. 
Undue  roughness  and  violence  were  the 
mark  at  which  they  were  'aimed.  They  ' 
were  derogatory  rather  to  our  claims  to  the 
polish  of  civilization  than  to  any  more  ster* 
ling  qualities.  Sometimes  other  blots  were 
hit,— our  supposed  perfldy,  our  selfishness, 
our  sbopkeeping  propensities.  But,  what- 
ever else  was  said  of  us,  no  one  ever  thought 
of  impugning  an  Englishman's  courage.  If 
the  Great  War  had  done  little  for  our  popu- 
larity, it  had  at  least  lefl  deeply  graven  on 
the  minds  of  Continental  populations  that 
we  could  fight.  But  all  this  is  changed  now. 
All  the  respect  for  our  national  character 
which  was  founded  upon  a  belief  in  its  bull- 
dog characteristics  has  disappeared.  Our 
courage  is  not  only  disbelieved,  but  it  is 
ridiculed  as  an  imposture  that  has  been 
found  out  English  bravado  and  English 
cowardice  are  the  common  staple  of  popular 
caricatures.  The  Englishman  furnishes  to 
Continental  wits  the  same  sort  of  standing 
butt  that  the  Yankee  presented  to  us  some 
three  jeara  ago.  The  estimate  of  the  Eng- 
lish character  that  is  felt  in  every  circle  and 
dass  of  society  abroad,  and  expressed  with- 
out reserve  by  the  press,  may  be  summed 
up  in  one  phrase,  as  a  portentous  mixture 
of  bounce  and  baseness. 

It  may  be  worth  while  for  those  who  are 
the  subject  of  such  a  change  of  view  to  in- 
vestigate its  causes.  However  satisfied  we 
may  be  that  it  has  no  just  foundation  in  any 
real  alteration  of  the  national  character,  our 
repute  with  other  nations  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  indiflerence  to  us.  We  will  set  aside  the 
feelings  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  in- 
spired a  Castlereagh  or  a  Chatham.  Such 
ideas  may  seem  antiquated  now,  or,  at  least, 
unsuitable  for  an  era  of  octogenarian  states- 
manship. But,  upon  the  least  ideal  and 
most  commercial  views,  it  is  not  convenient 
to  be  despised.  The  defence  of  a  high  repu- 
tation is,  afler  all,  a  cheap  one.  A  nation 
which  is  known  to  be  willing  as  well  as  able 
to  defend  itself  will  probably  escape  attack. 
Where  the  disposition  to  fight  in  case  of 
need  is  wanting,  or  is  dependent  upon  some 
casual  and  fleeting  gust  of  passion,  the  poli- 
tical gamblers  who  speculate  in  war  will 
naturally  be  inclined  to  invest  in  the  venture 
of  aggression.  The  policy  which  invites  con- 
tempt seldom  fails  to  earn  a  more  substaa^ 
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tial  punishment.  1%  is  rardj  permitted  to 
take  refuge  io  the  ojnioal  aaage  that  hard 
words  break  no  bones.  Contempt  is  soon 
followed  by  open  insult,  and  insult  nleekly 
borne  draws  injury  quickly  after  it.  And 
there  is  a  point  where  injury  becomes  in- 
tolerable, and  even  the  most  submissive 
must  turn.  Indifference  to  reputation  seems 
the  cheapest  and  easiest  policy  while  it  is 
befbg  pursued ;  but  it  only  deserves  that 
character  until  the  limit  of  tameness  has 
been  reached.  The  time  must  come  at  last 
when  aggression  must  be  resisted,  and  then, 
when  it  is  too  late,  the  expensiveness  of  a 
name  for  cowardice  forces  itself  upon  every 
apprehension.*  We  shall  enter,  therefore, 
without  any  fear  of  being  suspected  of  un- 
duly martial  prepossessions,  upon  a  brief 
eiamioation  of  the  foreign  polio?  by  which 
the  Government  have  brought  the  fame  of 
England  to  the  condition  in  which  it  now 
finds  .itsel£  We  fervently  desire  peace; 
but  we  desire  it  in  the  only  way  in  which 
it  can  be  had.  Peace  without  honour  is 
not  only  a  disgrace,  but,  except  as  a  tem- 
porary respite,  it  is  a  chimera. 

The  reasons  of  this  change  in  European 
opinion  towards  us,  so  humiliating  to  our 
feelings,  so  dangerous  to  our  security,  are 
not  difficult  to  find.  Large  bodies  of  edu- 
cated men  are  not  often  entirely  wrong  in 
their  judgments,  though  the  truth  in  them  is 
mixed  up  with  error.  Our  critics  abroad  are 
mistaken  in  believing  that  the  character  of 
the  English  people  is  changed  from  what  it 
was  in  times  that  are  now  historical.  The 
inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  as  sanative 
to  the  preservation  of  their  honour  and  as 
keen  to  resent  any  insult  passed  iipon  it  as 
they  have  been  at  any  previous  period. 
And  yet  it  is  not  the  less  true  'that  our 
policy  has  really  borne  the  character  which 
has  been  affixed  to  it  abroad.  It  has  been 
essentially  a  policy  of  cowardice.  This  word 
is  often  loosely  used,  and,  in  a  mere  invec- 
tive, may  only  be  the  imputation  with  which 
an  opponent  tries  to  blacken  a  policy  of 
moderation.  We  have  no  intention  of  using 
il  in  so  lax  a  sense.  A  policy  of  moderation 
is  one  to  which  no  Christian  man  could 
raise  an  objection  ;  and  there  are  few  coun- 
tries bound  over  in  such  heavy  securities  as 
this  to  do  its  duty  in  that  respect  as  a 
Christian  nation.  But  a  policy  of  modera- 
tion and  a  policy  of  cowardice,  though  often 
confounded  in  the  angry  strife  of  words,  are 
in  reality  easily  distinguished  by  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  confound  them.  Consistency 
is  the  simple  test  that  will  unerringly  sepa- 
rate true  moderation  from  its  base  counter- 
feit. Courtesy  of  langusge,  a  willingness  to 
concede,  a  reluctance  to  take  ofl^oe,  if  they* 


are  imnartiaUy  extended  to  all,  will  always, 
even  when  they  are  carried  to  excess,  com- 
mand respect  and  admiration.  In  the  same 
way,  a  tribute,  partJy  of  fear,  partly  of 
honour,  will  always  be  paid  to  the  oom- 
bativenes^  that  has  no  respect  of  persons. 
It  is  only  when  the  two  qualities  of  heroism 
and  meelcness  are  cunningly  combined  that 
they  earn  unmitigated  contempt  There  are 
occasions  when  the  reproadi  of  cowardice 
roust  be  employed  even  by  those  who  have 
the  most  earnest  horror  of  bloodshed.  If 
the  word  has  a  meaning,  it  is  applicable  to 
a  policy  which,  acoordhag  to  the  power  of 
Its  opponent,  is  either  yallant  or  submissive 
—  which  is  dashing,  exacting,  dauntless  to 
the  weak,  and  t^mid  and  cringing  to  die 
strong. 

That  these  u<e  no  exaggerated  charges 
against  the  policy  which  has  been  recently 
pursued  a  brief  retrospect  will  suffice  to 
show.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  go  ikr  into 
the  past,  or  to  enter  into  any  detailed  nar- 
ration. We  will  not  go  back  so  faras  Don 
Pacifico,  or  even  to  tlie  story  of  Sir  John 
Bowring  and  the  lorcha  'Arrow;*  we  will 
not  enter  into  such  small  matters  as  the 
bombardment  of  Tringanu,  or  the  burn- 
ing of  Ep6,  or  the  dismantling  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  though  these  are  all  eases  of  re- 
cent occurrence.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ex- 
amine every  manifestation  of  the  one  per- 
vading spirit ;  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  gathering  a  few  prominent  cases  of 
either  kind  into  two  groups,  so  that  we 
may  exhibit  our  Government  in  both  its 
characters  to  the  best  advantage.  It  will  be 
found  that  each  picture  throws  the  other  into 
relief,  and  brings  out  its  details  more  clearly. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  foil  justice  to  the 
Foreign  Secretary  in  hia  heroic  mood,  un- 
less we  study  him  in  his  Christian  aspect  as 
well.  It  is  impossible,  until  we  have  heard 
him  roar  like  a  lion  in  the  Southern  or  the 
Eastern  Seas,  to  feel  all  the  tenderness  of 
his  lamb-like  bleating  at  hon^e. 

We  will  take  him  first  in  the  heroic  vein. 
Two  typical  cases  have  occurred  within  the 
last  eighteen  months  illustrative  of  the  mode 
in  which  we  deal  with  the  smaller  class  of 
Powers — those,  that  is  to  say,  like  Brazil  or 
Japan,  whose  force  is  utterly  incommensu- 
rate with  ours,  and  whose  resistance  we 
could  crush,  not  only  without  danger,  but 
without  any  appreciable  addition  to  our  es- 
timates. Our  intercourse  with  such  Powers 
may  be  fairly  looked  on  by  foreign  critm 
as  displaying  the  disposiUon  and  spirit  of 
our  Grovemment  in  its  plain  undisguised 
reality.  A  man's  genuine  charactur  comes 
to  light  only  when  all  prudential  restraints 
are  removed.    You  never  can  tell  from  a 
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mac's  demeiaovr  in  todely  wbciber  he  is  a 
domeslie  tynmt  or  not.  A  bulljtng  tebool- 
boj  is  admirably  behaved  in  the  preaaiee  of 
hk  master :  a  martinet  eolonel  is  oftra  only 
known  at  head^qoarters  by  his  attrao^ire  and 
obliging  manner.  Men  are  apt  to  apply  the 
Mume  rules  to  the  judgment  of  nations,  and 
to  believe  that  in  their  deiJings  with  oommn- 
nhies  that  cannot  resist  them  the  true  na* 
tional  eharaoter  peeps  out.  It  is  probably 
OD  this  aoeount  that  a  good  deal  of  attention 
has  been  directed  abroad  to  the  difficulties 
we  have  had  with  Brazil  and  Japan ;  and 
on  the  same  ground  they  have  orei^  a 
oonrespoodiDg  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  all 
who  are  tender  of  Eogland^s  reputation  at 
home. 

The  dispute  with  Brazil  was  two-fold.  It 
oonnneneed  with  a  quarrel  upon  the  subject 
of  a  wreck.    A  vessel  was  stranded  in  a 

Se  of  wiud  upon  the  sandy  shore  which 
ms  the  coast  line  of  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Brazil;  The  coast  opposite  which 
she  was  wrecked  was  a  wHd  and  desolate 
oomtry.  It  was  a  narrow  tongue  shooting 
ont  southwards  from  the  main  body  of  the 
▼ast  empire  of  Brazil,  and  stretching  be- 
tween the  republic  of  Uruguay  and  the  sea. 
Uie  coast  was  inhospitable ;  its  scanty  pop- 
ulation was  rude  and  barbarous;  and  the 
proiimity  of  the  unguarded  frontier  offbred 
a  ready  refuge,  and  therefore  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  crime.  The  population  naturally 
became  wreckers*  The  same  set  of  con- 
ations have  produced  the  same  result  all 
the  world  over.  At  all  events,  it  is  not  for 
OS,  with  Cornwall,  Kerry,  and  the  Bahamas 
ID  our  recollection,  to  a^t  surprise  at  such 
a  consequence.  Chiefly,  it  appears,  on  ac- 
count  of  the  evil  reputation  which  attached 
to  this  population,  the  English  Consul  on 
Ae  spot  persuaded  himself  that  this  wreck- 
ed English  vessel  had  been  plundered  and 
the  crew  murdered.  The  evidence  on  which 
he  relied  was  not  in  itself  very  convincing. 
There  were  some  indications  of  plunder. 
A  Bible  and  some  empty  packing-cases  were 
found  in  the  house  of  the  chief  landed  pro- 
prietor in  the  district.  It  was  said  that  Uiey 
were  picked  up  on  the  beach,  but  of  course 
It  was  possible  that  they  might  have  been 
stolen  from  the  wreck.  Some  chests,  unin- 
jsred  by  the  sea,  were  also  found  upon  the 
beach.  The  crew  were  lost,  and  only  four 
bodies  were  recovered.  An  inquest  was 
held  upon  them,  and  the  verdict  returned 
was  Umt  they  had  been  drowned;  but,  of 
course,  it  was  possible  that  the  verdict  was 
fiilse,  and  that  the  sailors  might  have  been 
mordered.  It  was  said  that  some  other 
bodies  had  been  seen,  but  when  the  Consul 
came  down  oaly  tiiese  four  were  to  be  found. 


Hie  reason  given  was  that  the  sand,  which 
drifts  hi  large  masses  upon  that  flat  coast, 
ha^  buried  them,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  discover  them  again.  Tliis  might  have 
been  true;  on  the  other  hand  it  might, 
of  course,  have  been  a  felsehood,  designed 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  have  be^i 
made  away  with.  Ibis  was  the  whole  of 
what  could  be  called  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject. There  was  besides  a  surmise  on  the 
part  of  the  Admiral  at  Rio,  who  never 
canoe  down  to  the  spot  at  all,  but  merely 
decided  upon  thereports  of  the  Consul,  that 
the  ftot  that  a  certain  boat  was  discovered 
in  a  certain  position  was  an  evidence  that 
the  crew,  or  some  of  them,  had  contrived  to 
reach  the  shore  in  safety.  But  beyond 
these  vngue  indications  there  was  not  a  paiv 
tide  of  evidence.  None  of  the  cargo  of 
the  vessel  was  fonnd,  which,  as  she  was 
laden  with  iron  and  soda,  and  was  wrecked 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  land,  was 
not  on  tiie  whole  surprising.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  on  such  a  state  o?  facts  it  would 
have  been  almost  impossible,  even  in  Eag* 
land,  to  have  procured  a  conviction  a^nst 
anybody.  Of  the  crew,  whom  the  Consul 
alleged  to  have  been  murdered,  there  were 
only  four  corpses  fbnnd,  and  they,  on  ju- 
dicial inquiry,  were  decided  to  have  been 
drowned.  It  is  quite  evident  that  an  indict- 
ment for  murder  would  have  broken  down 
in  such  a  case.  But  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  case  were  seriously  enhanced  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  tJie  wild  fWintier  of  Uru- 
guay. It  was  hard  enough  to  make  out  a 
chtfige,  but  it  was  a  go^  deal  harder  to 
find  any  one  against  whom  to  make  it  The 
Consul  contrived  to  build  up,  out  of  the 
materials  we  have  described,  a  case  of  fkint 
suspicion  that  a  crime  had  been  committed, 
and  a  wretched  enough  case  it  was.  But  he 
never  even  suggested  a  criminal.  It  was 
manifest  that  ifa  crime  had  been  committed 
the  perpetrators  of  it  were  safe  in  some  one 
oi  the  wild  republics  that  line  the  tributaries 
of  the  River  Plate.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  when  there  is  Onlv  a  half-proved 
crime,  and  no  criminal  at  all,  the  necessary 
materials  for  prosecution  are  seriously  de- 
fective. The  best  system  of  criminal  juris- 
pmdence  in  the  world  would  have  been 
baffled.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
Brazilian,  whi<^  being  founded  on  the  Por- 
tugnese  law,  is  not  one  of  the  best,  was 
hopelessly  impotent  The  Consul,  and 
the  Minister  at  Rio,  and  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment did  their  best  to  quicken  its  opera- 
tions, but  as  there  was  neither  evidence 
nor  culprit  its  footsteps  Were  slow,  and  it 
never  advanced  to  anything  more  conclusive 
than  two  or  three  remtless  interrogatofiei.^ 
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Great  allowanoe  must  of  course  be  made 
for  the  feelings  of  disappointment  with 
which  the  owners  of  the  wrecked  ship  asid 
the  relatives  of  the  missing  seamen  received 
the  intelligence  that  the  legal  proceedings 
in  the  Brazilian  Courts  were  being  protract- 
ed from  month  to  month  without  any  practi- 
ced issue.  And  the  English  Foreign  Office 
were  undoubtedly  justified  in  urging  that 
every  measure  should  be  taken  which  it  was 
possible  for  the  executive  to  adopt  for  the 
purpose  of  accelerating  their  progress.  But 
it  is  clearly  absurd  \o  lay  down  that  every 
state  with  which  you  have  dealings  shall 
come  up  to  your  own  standard  in  the  cer- 
tainty and  the  promptitude  of  the  punish- 
ment of  crime.  It  is  not  so  long  since  the 
New  Police  was  extended  to  our  own 
rural  districts  that  we  can  afford  to  go  to 
war  with  every  power  that  is  not  blest  with 
8(>  effieient  and  so  ubiquitous  a  force.  It 
may  be  comparatively  easy  to  patrol  little 
countries  like  England  or  France ;  but  it  is 
simply  ridiculous  to  insist  that  a  control 
equally  effective  shall  be  maintained  over 
the  outlying  and  sparsely  populated  regions 
of  a  colos^  empire  like  Brazil.  For  a 
time  this  reasonable  view  appears  to  have 
prevailed  in  the  English  Foreign  Office. 
Lord  Russell  happened  at  that  juncture  to 
be  abroad.  It  was  the  autumn  when  he 
was  beguiling  the  tedious  evenings  of  his 
hotel  at  GotJba  by  writing  that  (^ebrated 
despatch  which  was  destined  to  plunge  cen- 
tral Europe — and  perhaps  more  than  central 
Europe — into  war.  Mr.  Layard  was  in 
charge  of  the  Foreign  Office ;  and  so  long 
as  Lord  Russell  remained  abroad  there  was 
no  indication  in  the  English  despatches  of 
the  storm  that  was  gathering  over  the  head 
of  unfortunate  Brazil.  But  in  due  course  of 
time  Lord  Russell  returned.  If  one  were 
to  judge  simply  from  his  published  corre- 
spondence we  should  ga^er  that  the  suavity 
of  his  temper  had  not  been  improved  by  his 
r^idence  abroad.  However,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  an  unlucky  coincidence,  his  wound- 
ed feelings  might  have  had  time  to  heal,  or 
they  might  have  found  some  other  outlet. 
This  polucky  coincidence  was  the  so-called 
insult  oflfered  to  three  officers  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's ship '  Forte.' 

The  details  of  this  case  are  sufficiently 
well  known  to  spare  us  the  necessity  of 
going  into  them  at  any  length,  and  it  is  a 
task  which  we  shall  willingly  abridge.  No 
Englishman  can  recount  the  circumstances 
which  brought  his  country  to  the  verge. of 
war,  for  a  cause  of  offence  so  apocryphal  and 
so  paltry,  without  feelings  of  mortification 
and  shame.  The  &cts  are  shortly  these : — 
Thvee  offioers — two  midshipmen  and  a  chap- 


lain—of H.M.S. '  Forte '  went  ont  from  Bio 
for  an  excursion  into  the  country.  In  the 
aflemoon  they  dined  at  a  country  inn  and 
drank  some  liquor,  of  which  the  amount  has 
been  the  subject  of  some  controversy.  On 
their  return  they  are  said  to  have  given  un* 
mistakeableevidence  that  their  hearts  were 
gladdened  within  them  by  the  good  fare  of 
which  they  had  partaken.  To  this  imputa- 
tion they  raise  a  loud  demur,  and  the  dis- 
pute is  one  which  it  is  not  easy  to  decide. 
On  the  one  hand,  one  of  the  well-known 
phenomena  of  the  happy  condition  which  is 
ascribed  to  them  is  a  profound  conviction  on 
the  part  of  the  subject  of  it  that  he  is  per- 
fectlv  sober— a  conviction  which  even  takes 
the  form  of  believing  that  every  one  else  ia 
drunk.  '  On  the  other  hand,  Portuguese 
manners  are  apt  to  be  stiff;  and  a  Portu^ 
guese,  not  well  acquainted  with  our  sailors, 
may  not  improbably  have  imagmed  that  the 
jovial  ways  of  Jack  ashore  could  only  be 
imputed  to  an  artificial  cause.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  they  travelled  on  their  road  until 
they  came  to  a  certain  guardhouse  on  their 
way  to  Rio,  and  at  this  guardhouse  they 
found  a  sentrv.  What  passes  between  gen- 
tlemen who  have  dined  and  the  guardians 
of  the  public  peace  is  always  a  matter  of 
some  dispute ;  and  in  this  instance  the  usual 
uncertainty  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  Englishmen  could  speak  no  Portuguese, 
and  the  sentry  could  understand  nothing 
else.  The  Englishmen's  account  of  the.mat- 
ter  is  that  the  sentry  came  up  to  them  and 
that  thereupon  they  asked  him  a  civil  ques- 
tion, and  that  he  forthwith  knocked  one  of 
them  down  with  the  butt  end  of  a  musket. 
The  sentry's  account  of  the  matter  is  that 
they  came  up  to  him  flourishing  a  stick  in 
his  &ce,  and  making  an  uncomplimentary 
remark  about  his  trousers — ^which  appear 
to  be  the  sore  point  of  a  Brazilian  soldier^- 
and  that  he  took  them  up  because  they  tried 
to  take  hold  of  his  1^  and  throw  him  over 
the  parapet  It  is  obvious  that  he  misun- 
derstood them ;  for  if  they  could  not  speak 
Portuguese  at  all,  it  is  quite  clear  that  they 
could  not  have  observed  intelligibly  to  him 
upon  his  trousers.  But  it  was  a  mistt^e 
that  was  very  likely  to  occur,  and  one  that 
if  it  happened  in  Europe  no  Government 
would  dream  of  treating  seriously.  The 
temporary  incarceration  of  an  Englishman 
in  a  foreign  country  who  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  the  language,  in  consequence  of 
some  mistaken  suspicion  on  the  part  of  a 
subordinate  officer,  is  not  a  very  uncommon 
incident  of  travel.  The  three  officers  in  this 
case  wei^e  not  in  uniform ;  they  had  nothing 
to  indicate  that  they  differed  from  ordinary 
Englishmen  except  that  one  of  them  wore 
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some  Dairal  bUltoiUi  ta  whioh  he  dedare^ 
tkat  lie  direoted  the  atteatiott  of  the  officer 
on  guard.  The  officer,  however,  was  not 
learned  in  buttons,  and  no  l^t  seems  to 
have  been  thrown  upon  his  mind  bj  the 
study  of  these  ornaments.  Accused  of  in- 
toxication, and  unable,  for  the  best  of  rea- 
sons, to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves, 
our  heroes  were  locked  up.  But  their  sor- 
rows were  not  of  long  duration.  They  ob- 
tained writing  materials  mkI  contrived  to 
oommunicate  with  the  English  Ckmsul;  and 
as  soon  as  their  rank  was  explained  to  the 
authorities  by  somebody  who  did  understand 
Poi^uguese,  they  w^e  released  at  once.  In 
forty-eight  hours  from  the  time  of  that 
rustic  dinner  which  brought  them  into  so 
much  trouble,  they  found  themselves  safe 
on  board  the 'Forte' again. 

We  are  happily  spared  the  necessity  of « 
inquiring  whether  any  offence  was  given  to 
the  British  Government  in  the  course  of 
this  ridiculous  adventure.  The  matter  has 
been  decided  belbre  a  thoroughly  oompetent 
tribunal.  After  hostile  measures  had  been 
taken,  the  British  Government,  made  some- 
what more  reasonable  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Parliamentary  session,  consented  that  the 
case  riiould  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  King  of  Belgium.  King  Lec^ld,  no 
hostile  arbiter,  examined  into  J;he  ease  and 
gave  his  solemn  decision  that  no  <^ence  had 
been  intended  or  had  been  given  to  the 
British  navy.  The  language  he  employs 
di^>oses  of  the  whole  ease  so  completely, 
that  it  is  worth  extracting : — 

'  Considering  that  it  is  in  no  way  shown  that 
the  origin  of  the  conflict  was  the  act  of  the 
Brazilian  agents,  who  could  not  reasonably 
have  had  motives  for  provocation : 

'  Gonsiderine  that  the  officers  at  the  time  of 
their  arrest  did  not  wear  the  uniform  of  their 
rank,  and  that  in  a  port  frequented  by  so 
many  foreigners  they  could  not  expect  to  be 
beiieved  on  their  mere  word  when  they  de- 
dsred  that  they  belonged  to  the  British  navy, 
while  there  was  no  outward  sign  of  their  ramc 
to  support  their  declaration  ;  that  consequent- 
ly, once  arrested,  they  ought  to  have  submit- 
tea  to  the  existing  laws  and. regulations,  and 
had  no  rieht  to  require  any  treatment  different 
to  that  which  would  have  been  applied  in  sim- 
ilar circumstances  to  all  other  persons :  »  *  ♦ 

^  Considering  that  the  functionary  who  caus- 
ed them  to  be  released  ordered  their  release  as 
soon  as  he  possibly  could,  and  that  in  acting 
thus  he  was  prompted  by  the  desire  to  spare 
these  officers  the  disagreeable  consequences 
which,  in  conformity  with  the  laws,  must 
necessarily  haVe  been  entailed  upon  them  from 
any  further  steps  taken  in  the  matter : 

^We  are  of  opinion  that  in  the  mode  in 
wid<^  the  laws  of  Brasil  have  been  applied 
towards  the  Bng^ish  offioefS  there  was  neither 


offbnce,  nor  premeditatioi\  of  offence,  to  the 
British  navy.     ^ 

*Dohi  and  riven  in  duplicate,  imder  our 
royal  seal,  at  the  Palace  of  Lacken,  the  18th 
day  of  June,  1863. 

*  (Signed)        Leopold  L* 

Such  are  the  merits  of  this  case,  ascer- 
tained  upon  indisputable  authority.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  what  treatment  it  received 
from  the  British  Government  before  it  was 
referred  to  arbitration.  It  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  the  decisiveness  and  the  strong 
wording  of  King  Leopold's  award  in  order 
to  app;reoiat^  rightly  the  character  of  the 
measures  we  are  about  to  describe.  It  is 
evident  the  British  Government  had  no 
case  at  all :  they  had  not  a  shadow  of  a 
grievance.  Unless  it  was  to  be  admitted 
that  British  officers,  undistinguished  by  any 
of  the  insignia  of  their  rank,  were  at  liberty 
to  set  at  defiance  the  laws  of  any  country 
in  which  they  might  deign  to  set  foot,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  officers  of  the  ^  Forte ' 
were  not  only  not  injured,  but  received  less 
than  their  deserts.  Such  would  no  doubt 
have  been  the  view  of  the  case  taken  by 
Lord  Russell  if  he  had  had  a  strong  power 
to  deal  with.  But  Brazil  is  a  weak  power, 
and  the  course  that  was  pursued  towards 
her  is  instructive. 

We  have  already  observed  that  as  long 
as  the  difficulties  with  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment were  confined  to  the  question  of  the 
wrecked  ship,  the  language  of  the  Foreign 
Office  was  moderate.  They  pressed  lot 
further  inquiry ;  but  they  used  no  menace, 
and  made  no  unjustifiable  demands.  The* 
last  of  these  more  moderate  letters  was 
dated  August  30,  1862.  That  was  shortly 
before  the  time  at  which  Lord  Bussell 
undertook  that  pleasant  excursion  to  the 
cheerful  hotel  at  Gotha,  of  whioh  all  North- 
ern Europe  is  now  smarting  under  the 
effects.  But  during  the  month  of  Septem* 
ber,  and  the  first  week  in  October,  while 
this  happy  rustication  in  a  small  German 
jReMenz  was  in  progress,  the  intelligence ' 
of  this  appalling  Outrage  upon  the  majesty 
of  the  British  navy  arrived  in  Downing 
Street.  A  sudden  change  sweeps  over  the 
tone  of  Lord  Busseirs  despatches.  Som#- 
th'u)g,  no  doubt,  must  be  allowed  ibr  the 
irritating  efl^ct  of  extraneous  ciroumstancea 
of  mortification  over  whioh  the  Govern- 
ment of  Brazil  had  certainly  no  control. 
But  still  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  if 
Lord  Bussell  had  had  Bupsia,  or  France,  or 
America  to  deal  with,  he  would  have  pro- 
ceeded with  greater  courtesy  and  caution. 
He  did  not  wait  for  a  moment  to  investi* 
gate  the  (urcumstanoes  of  the  case.  He  did  ' 
not  even  write  to  demand  an  explanatioDi^ 
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H«  dkl  Qot  p?opo0e  tbat  tb^qnefitlon  sboold 
be  submitted  to  arbitratioD.  He  accepted 
.  at  ODce,  in  its  most  exaggerated  form,  the 
Btatement  of  tbe  three  youog  officers^  and 
sat  down  without  delay  to  write  a  despatch 
in  his  most  hectoring  style  to  the  English 
Minister  at  Rio.  It  was  not  till  October 
6.  1862,  that  he  received  the  full  details  of 
the  case  of  the  *  Forte,'  and  on  the  8th  he 
fulminated  two  furious  missiyes.  The  first 
concerned  the  case  of  the  wrecked  ship, 
though  it  is  evident  that  the  sudden  vehe- 
mence of  tone  in  which  it  was  conceived  was 
due  to  the  other  matter.  It  contained  a 
demand  for  compensation  for  the  plunder 
of  the  ship,  but,  at  the  same  time,  an  offer 
to  refer  the  question  of  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation due  to  an  ar]t>iter.  But  the  whole 
fury  of  the  storm  broke  upon  the  head  of 
the  Brazilian  Government  in  the  second 
despatch  of  the  same  date,  whidi  concerned 
the  aflbir  of  H.MS.  'Forte,'  In  this  de- 
spatch  Lord  Russell  explains  the  terms 
on  which  he  is  prepared  to  overlook  the 
offence  which  the  Brazilian  Government 
had  given — an  offence  of  which  King  Leo- 
pold has  taught  us  to  estimate  the  reality. 
Lord  RusselFs  terms  were  as  follows : — 

*Her  Maiesl/s  Government  cannot  sobmit 
to  have  such  an  outrage  unatoned  for,  and  you 
will  therefore  embody  the  foregoing  remarks  in 
a  note  to  the  Brazilian  Govenmient,  waming 
them  at  the  same  time  of  the  serious  light  in 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  viewed 
the  case,  and  you  will  demand : — 

'1.  That  the  Ensign  of  the  guard  be  dis- 
missed from  the  service^ 

^2,  That  the  sentry  who  commenced  the 
attack  shall  be  adequately  punished. 

1 8.  That  an  apology  be  made  by  the  Bra- 
silian  Government  for  this  outrage  on  British 
naval  offioers:  and 

'4.  That  the  Chief  of  the  Police  and  the 
official  at  the  Rio  police-station  be  adequately 
punished. 

'  I  shall  acquaint  you  by  uoAer  opportnnity 
with  the  measures  which  Her  M^esty's  Gov- 
ernment |»xypo8e  to  take,  in  the  event  of  the 
Brazilian  Cbvemment  refusing  to  comply  with 
these  demands.* 

Demands  such  as  these,  on  account  of  an 
outrage  which  was  absolutely  ided,  were 
more  than  even  a  feeble  state  like  Brasil 
oonld-  be  expected  to  endure.  They  could 
not  punish  their  own  officers  for  doing  -what 
was  simply  their  duty,  in  order  Uf  satisfy 
the  arrogant  demands  of  an  overbearing 
foreigner.  Is  it  not  humiliating  to  compare 
this  despatch  with  the  solenm  judgment 
of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  given  some 
months  later;  and  to  re£et  that  th^  de- 
mands, so  haughtily  preferred,  advanced 
without  even  an  apology  for  investigation, 


ooupled  with  no  otkt  (^  arbitraitionf  wer# 
founded  on  a  grievanoe  that  was  a  sim^ 
fiction  ?  The  demands  were,  of  course,  noi 
complied  with;  and  the  Minister,  und«r 
Lord  Russell's  directions^  at  once  proceed* 
ed  to  hostile  measures.  The  ships  of  a 
nnmber  of  peaceful  traders  plying  from  the 
port  of  Rio  were  seized  one  fine  mominff 
without  notice  or  waming,  and  carried  m 
under  the  guns  of  a  British  fleet.  The 
Brazilian  Govemm^t,  overmatched  by  the 
naval  superiority  of  England,  yielded  ai 
once.  It  cpnsented  to  pay  whatever  might 
be  demanded  for  the  ¥rrecked  ship,  and 
proposed  to  refbr  the  matter  of  the  offioers 
of  the,* Forte'  to  arbitration.  The  pro- 
posal reached  England  when  Parlianaeol 
bad  already  assembled,  and  the  manifoit 
temper  of  the  two  Houses  deterred  Lord 
Russell  firom  renewing  the  arrogant  fireaka 
of  the  autumn.  The.  arbitration  was  ae- 
cepted,  and,  as  we  have  shown,  its  resuil 
was  to  establish  that  there  was  no  shadow 
of  a  ground  for  the  insolent  demands  wa 
have  quoted. 

Now,  what  would  be  <he  ooncluaoQ 
which  an  unprejudk^  spectator  would 
naturally  draw  from  these  proceedings  aa 
to  the  character  of  Earl  Russell  and  the 
Grovemment  he  represented — supposing 
him  always  .to  be  ignorant  of  any  other 
portions  of  their  foreign  policy  1  He  would 
infer  diat  theirs  was  a  diaracter  of  the 
most  martial  and  pugnacious  type.  Ihej 
would  seem  to  him  hasty,  perhaps,  aod 
ferocious;  but  still  endowed  with  the 
virtues  which  belong  to  such  a  character, 
impetuous  and  dauntleiss,  and  regardlesa  of 
consequences  where  honour  was  at  stake. 
Such  would  be  the  impression  which  the 
Brazilian  affiiir,  taken  by  itself,  would  leave 
upon  his  mind.  Let  us  lay  tbe  picture  to 
heart,  and  turn  to  another  scene. 

Few  countries  are  less  similar  to  eaoh 
other  than  the  closely  populated  islands  of 
Japan,  inhabited  bv  an  wicient  and  an* 
mixed  race,  and  the  huge  continental  empire 
of  Brazil,  sparsely  occupied  bv  a  thin  popu* 
lation  of  mixed  African,  Red  Indian,  and 
European  blood.  But  for  tbe  purposes  of 
tbe  Englii^  Foreign  Ofiice  they  have  certain 
material  features  of  resemblaaoe.  Both 
of  them  have  qualities  which  fit  them  to 
furnish  a  field  on  which  the  warlike  and 
heroic  side  of  the  policy  of  the  presenl 
Oovernment  may  be  displayed*  They  are 
feeble  ffovernments  r.uline  over  a  rich  ooon- 
try«  Their  trade  is  vfuuable  enou^  to 
excite  the  oupidity  of  European  merohaots, 
while  their  force  is  insofiioienv  to  resnt^a 
European  fleet.  Such  a  comhinatian  is 
attractive  to  a  Government  IQoe  that  of 
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BagUnd  at  Ais  moment,  that  is  ibroe^  to 
«bi^  all  its  foreign  and  all  ita  domestic 
poliej  with  a  view  of  piokiog  up  stray  yotes 
m  the  Honse  of  Commons.  The  oppor- 
tonitj  is  most  fascinathig  of  coming  for- 
ward at  onoe  as  the  champion  of  the  British 
Bierchant  and  of  the  British  flag — of  utter- 
ing endless  flonrishes  about  Civit  Bomanus 
•^and  mnning  all  the  while  no  risic  of  de- 
feat nor  even  of  embarrassing  expenditure. 
Japan  presents  this  union  of  advantages 
ki  a  high  degree ;  and  therefore  Japan  haa 
been  muoh  honoured  with  the  attention  of 
Downing  Street  in  recent  years. 

Our  first  introduction  to  that  country  in 
modem  times  was  in  the  negotiation — ^some 
hsye  called  it  the  extortion— of  a  treaty, 
whi(^  was  concluded  by  the  Government  of 
tiie  Tycoon,  without  the  usual  constitutional 
sanctions)  against  the  known  feelings  of  a 
kzge  numb^  of  the  most  powerful  fiunilies, 
aad  against  the  inreterate  prejudices  of  all 
tiie  population  who  were  not  actually  encaged 
in  the  trade  of  the  seaport  towns.  It  was 
m  truth,  for  many  of  its  provisions,  about 
as  vaTuable  an  instrument  as  a  treaty  with 
Ae  Emperor  of  Qermany,  to  which  his 
duef  feudatories  objected,  would  have  been 
six  hundred  years  ago. .  Actual  commer- 
dal  fiidlities  at  a  certain  number  of  ports 
were  concessions  which  it  was  in  the  power 
of  the  Government  to  secure.  But  there 
were  others  which  its  authority  was  unavaiU 
big  to  guarantee.  Two  provisions  of  this 
class  have  been  pushed  conspicuously  for- 
ward by  the  events  that  have  since  taken 
ntece.  One  of  them  was  the  residence  at 
Teddo,  and  the  other  was  the  right  to  travel 
for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  mfm  the  open 
porta.  Both  were  ne^less.  One  had  been 
exacted  as  a  mere  point  of  dignity;  the 
other  had  been  asked  for  in  order  .to  supply 
the  British  merchants  with  a  cantering 
ground  after  office  hours.  But  both  were 
profoundly  distastefiil  to  the  ruling  classes  of 
Japan.  That  the  foreigner  should  set  foot 
hn  Teddo  was  to  their  minds  as  terrible  a 
pro&nation  as  it  would  be  to  a  Mahometan 
pilgrim  to  see  the  Giaour^  in  his  holy  city. 
llie  right  to  travel  upon  the  great  inland 
roads  was  objectionable  on  other  grounds. 
The  frequent  journeys  of  the  Daimios  or 
great  loi^s  to  and  from  the  capital  are-— or 
tin  lately  were — an  important  part  of  the 
Japanese  constitution.  The  expense  of 
traveUing  to  and  fro  with  the  immense  ret- 
inues these  potentates  were  forced  to  main- 
tun  was  ^lormous ;  and  it  served  to  par- 
alyze the  political  power  which  their  vast 
wealth  would  oUierwise  have  given  them. 
Consequently,  the  passage  of  these  great 
nobles  with  vast  retidues  was  a  constant  oo* 


currence  upon  theroads  that  led  to  the  cap- 
ital. The  undisciplined,  irregular  soldiery 
that  composed  them  were  tl^  wildest  and 
most  savage  portion  of  the  Japanese  popu« 
lation.  A  foreigner  was  as  unsafe  among 
them  as  a  tithe-collector  in  the  south-west 
of  Ireland  forty  years  ago,  or  as  a  drunken 
man,  worth  plundering,  would  be  in  White- 
chapel  at  midnight  now. 

However,  little  enough  of  all  this  was  , 
known  to  the  English  at  the  moment  when 
they  forced  their  unwelcome  commerce  on 
Japan.  Tliese  and  other  conditions  were 
exaeted  and  were  freely  granted  by  the 
Ministers  of  the  Tycoon,  ^e  wrath  of  the 
Daimiosj  and  die  subsequent  complications 
that  loomed  on  the  horizon,  were  more  dis- 
tant dangers  than  the  fleet  which  had  just 
awed  into  submission  the  huge  empire  of 
China.  Mutual  congratulations  were  ex* 
changed,  the  new  treaty  was  sent  home,  and 
it  was  proclaimed  with  a  loud  flourish  of 
trumpets,  that  Japan  was  at  last  open  to 
European  civilisation.  But  the  difficulties 
remained  nevertheless.  The  Japanese  did 
not  like  our  commerce ;  and  the  conduct  of 
some  of  our  merdiants,  who  treated  them 
as  if  they  were  a  conquered  raee,  was  not 
calculated  to  make  them  like  it  mpre.  The 
feeling  was  especially  hostile  among  the 
armed  retainers  of  the  great  Japanese 
Aim  Hies,  who  naturally  represented  the 
warlike  and  anti-foreign  element  in  the  em- 
pire. Attempts  to  assassinate  the  foreign- 
ers began  to  multiply,  especially  in  the 
capital.  There  was  no  proof  or  ground  for 
suspecting  that  the  Government  were  im- 
plicated in  these  outrages.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  themselves  were  exposed  to 
attacks  of  the  same  kind  on  account  of  the 
concessions,  new  to  the  history  of  Japao, 
which  they  had  made  to  the  foreigners.  At 
last  the  capitid  became  untenable ;  and  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Powers  were  compel!- ' 
ed  to  withdraw.  But  it  was  not  until  Um 
old  hatred  between  the  natives  and  the 
foreigners  had  been  stimulated  to  such  a 
point  that  boUi  Government  and  nobles 
had  lost  the  power  of  restraining  their 
people.  By  a  certain  portion  of  them  the 
slaughter  of  foreigners  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  religious  act,  which  a  man  might 
profitably  devote  his  own  life  to  perform. 
On  some  of  those  by  whom  Englishmen 
were  assaulted  were  found  papers,  in  which 
the  assassin  set  forth  the  holy  intentions 
with  which  his  enterprise  was  undertaken, 
in  order  that  if  he  fell  his  motives  might 
not  be  misconceived. 

It  was  in  such  a  condition  of  things  that 
an  act  of  incaution  was  committed  by  one 
of  our  countrymen,  from  which  deplorable 
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consequences  hare  arisen.  The  road  be- 
tween Yokohama,  a  treaty  port,  and.  Yeddo 
was,  as  we  have  said,  opened  to  foreigners 
'for  a  certain  distance;  but  it  was  also  the 
road  along  which  the  Datmios  were  in  the 
habit  of  travelling  with  their  huge  armies 
of  retainers.  On  the  days  when  one  of  the 
Daimios  was  expected,  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  Japanese  Grovemment  to  warn  the 
foreigners  at  Yokohama  of  the  fact,  that 
they  might  avoid  the  road  for  that  day. 
One  day,  unluckily,  either  the  Government 
despatched  their  information  too  late  or 
their  messenger  was  too  slow,  or  for  some 
other  reason,  thd  announcement  that  one  of 
the  Daimios  was  expected  did  not  reach  the 
English  consul  till  the  middle  of  the  day 
on  which  he  was  to  pass.  Before  the 
warning  could  be  given  a  Mr.  Richard- 
son, with  a  party  of  friends,  had  started 
for  a  ride  upon  the  perilous  road.  He 
had  not  gone  far  before  the  expected  cor- 
tege appeared  in  sight  —  a  long  militant 
line  of  more  than  a  thousand  men.  It 
seems  to  be  the  rule  that  all  who  meet  one 
of  these  Daimto  processions  must  get  out 
of  the  road,  as  a  mark  of  respect.  Mr. 
Richardson  either  did  not  know  the  eti- 
quette, or  he  determined  to  assert  his  rights 
as  a  true-bom  firiton,  and  to  disregard  it. 
On  came  the  cortege,  the  Daimio  in  his 
litter  in  front,  and  behind  hini  a  long 
oolumn  of  armed  retainers  ^-*  not  apparent- 
ly all  belonging  to  his  dan,  for  three 
different  cognisances  were  noticed  upon 
their  coats.  Mr.  Richardson  stood  his 
ground,  or  at  least  only  drew  up.  upon 
one  side,  going  on  at  a  foot's  pace.  Half 
the  line  passed  him  without  taking  any 
notice ;  but  as  the  centre  part  of  the  pro- 
cession swept  by  a  half  naked  ruffian  rushed 
out  from  the  ranks  and  barred  the  way. 
Then,  and  not  tillNthen,  the  party  turned 
their  horses'  heads  and  fled.  At  the  mo- 
ment they  were  turning  the  same  man 
struck  at  Mr.  Richardson  and  wounded 
him  mortally.  The  party  spurred  their 
horses  into  a  gallop.  As  they  sped  along 
several  lance-tbrusts  and  sabrecuts  were 
aimed  at  them ;'  but  no  one  was  struck 
mortally  except  Mr.  Richardson.  Before 
they  had  reached  a  place  of  safety  he 
•fell  from  his  horse  dead,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  leave  him  behind.  There  is 
a  vague  story  that  he  afterwards  revived 
and  was  finally  put  to  death  by  some  other 
swordsmen  who  came  up.  But  it  rests 
purely  upon  the  statement  oi  a  Japanese 
woman,  who  neither  knew  liim  nor  his 
assailants,  and  her  evidence  was  taken  by 
persons  whose  familiarity  with  her  language 
was  open  to  some  question. 


The  Japanese  Government  were  evident^ 
ly  much  distressed  at  this  terrible  oooiir- 
rence.    They  gave  the  best  proof  of  it  hj 
laying  out  a  large  sum  of  money  to  preveot 
its  recurrence.     They  immediately  erected 
a  series  of  guard-houses  along  the  road,  lo 
be  hdd  by  their  own  troops,  in  order  to 
furnish  a  refuge  to  foreigners  who  might  be 
attacked;  and  they  commenced  at  ence  the 
construction  of  a  new  road,  so  that  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  Daimios  and  the  foreigners 
using  the  same  road  should  no  longer  exist. 
They  further  made  efforts  to  catch  the  mur- 
derers, and  there  is  no  evidence  that  those 
efforts  were  anything  but  strenuous  and  sin- 
cere.'  Now  what,  under  these  circumstan- 
ces, was  the  English  Grovemment  to  do? 
In  Europe,  in  such  cases,  it  is  not  usual  to 
throw  the  responsibility  upon  the  Govern- 
ment oi  a  country  where  a  crime  is  com- 
mitted, unless  the  officers  of  the  Gtyvem- 
ment  itself  have  been  implicated  in  the 
affiiir.      Plenty  of  English  subjects   have 
been  Lynched  in  the  United  States,  or  taken 
by  brigands  in  Italy,  or  murdered  in  other 
countries,  without  producing  any  diplomatic 
collisions    between  the  English    and    the 
foreign  Government.    General  Haynau  was 
nearly  mobbed  to  death  by  the  drankai 
draymen  of  Bankside;    but  no  pecuniary 
satis&ction,  no  apprehension  of  unknown 
delinquents,    has    been    demanded     from 
Vienna.     If  a  Frenchman  got  his  throat 
cut  in  St  Giles's,  or  a  German  emigrant 
was^shot  by  a  bushranger  in  Australia,  the 
dignitaries  of  our  Foreign  Office  would  be 
very  much  surprised  if  they  were  to  receive 
an  indignant  despatch  and  a  claim  for  com- 
pensation from  the  Governments  of  Paris  or 
Berlin.    But  even  upon  the  ground  of  the 
precedents  we  ourselves  have  established  in 
our  dealings  with  weaker  Powers,  such  as 
Greece  or  Brazil,  they  could  only  deotand 
the  punishment  for  the  offender  if  he  could 
be  caught,  and  a  moderate  compensation 
for  the  families  of  the  sufferers.    There  is 
no  sort  of  precedent   for  any  demand  be- 
yond this.     We  have  never  ventured  to  ad- 
dress a  demand  jdven  so  strong  as  this  to 
any  Power  of  equal  strength ;  and  we  have 
certainly  never  submitted  to  any  sueh  claim 
ourselves.     A  precisely  similar   case  had 
occurred  to  the  Russians,  who  do  not  usual- 
ly sin  on  the  side  of  moderation.     A  Rus- 
sian naval  ofitcer  and  two  men  had  been  at- 
tacked  and  killed  in  the  very  streets  of 
Yokohama.     The  Russian  commander  de- 
manded compensation  and  the  execution  of 
the  murderer.    But  when  the  assurance  was 
given  to  him  that  the  murderer  should  be 
executed  as  soon  as  he  could  be  caught^  he 
naturally  expressed  himself  contented. 
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But  Lord  Bussel]  was  resolved  to  go  fkr 
l>e7ond  this.  It  was  soon  after  he  had  sent 
the  fire-eating  orders  to  Brazil  to  have  an 
officer  of  the  guard  dismissed  for  his  igno- 
rance upon  the  subject  of  buttons ;  and  his 
liand  was  in.  He  wrote  to  the  Consul  as 
follows : — 

*  You  are  instructed  to  ask  as  reparation  from 
the  Japanese  Ooyemment : — 

'  1.  An  ample  and  formal  apology  for  the  of- 
fence of  permitting  a  murderous  attack  on  Brit- 
ish subjects  passing  on  a  road  open  by  treaty  to 
them. 

*2.  The  payment  of  100,OOOLas  penalty  on 
Japan  for  this  offence. 

*Nezt  you  will  demand  from  the  Daimio 
Prince  of  oatsuma — 

*1.  The  immediate  trial  and  capital  execution, 
in  the  presence  of  one  or  more  of  Her  Majesty^s 
naval  officers,  of  the  chief  perpetrators  of  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Richardson. 

*  2.  The  payment  of  26,000?.,  to  be  distributed 
to  the  relations  of  the  murdered  man. 

*  If  the  Japanese  Goyemment  should  refVise 
joa  the  redress  which  you  are  thus  instructed 
to  demand,  you  will  inform  thereof  the  Admiral 
or  Senior  Naval  Officer  on  the  station,  and  you 
will  call  upon  him  to  adopt  such  measures  of 
reprisal  or  blockade,  or  both,  as  he  may  judge 
to  be  best  calculated  to  attain  the  end  proposed. 

*  If  the  Daimio  Satsuma  should  not  immedi- 
ately agree  to  and  i^ury  into  effect  the  terms 
demanded  of  him,  the  Admiral  should  go  with 
his  own  ship,  and  with  such  others  as  he  may 
think  fit  to  take  with  him,  or  he  should  send 
a  sufficient  force  to  the  territory  of  the  Prince. 
The  Admiral  or  Senior  Naval  Officer  will  be 
hetter  able  to  judge  than  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment can  be,  whether  it  will  be  most  expedient 
to  blockade  this  port,  or  whether  it  will  be  pos- 
sible or  advisable  to  shell  the  residence  of  the 
Prince. 

.*•  I  have  also  been  informed  that  the  Prince  of 
Satsuma  has  steamships  brought  from  Europe, 
of  considerable  value.  These  mi^ht  be  seized 
or  detained  till  redress  is  obtained.'* 

The  present  Government  are  perpetually\ 
urging  on  Parliament  that  their  policy  is 
ti^ed  upon  the  golden  rule  of  doing  to  others 
as  they  would  that  others  should  do  to  them. 
Did  they  ever  try  to  apply  their  golden  rule 
to  the  Japanese  t  If  so,  we  must  believe 
that  if  the  Japanese  Ambassadors  had  been 
parrotted  in  the  streets  of  London — ^no  un- 
Bkely  oocttrrenee — and  if  our  admirable 
police  had  failed  to  catch  the  garrotters — a 
contingency  still  less  improbable — that  then 
Lord  Russell  would  have  thought  it  perfectly 
just  that  England  should  have  had  to  pay 
125,000/.;  and  that  if  it  was  found  impos- 
sible ultimately  to  catch  the  garrotters,  that 
then  Osborne  should  have,  bieen  bombard- 
ed, and  the  Queen's  yacht  taken  in  pawn. 

•  Desp^h,  Dea  24th,  1869. 


Ev^ry  one  knows  that  Lord  Eussell  would 
not  have  thought  it  just.  His  practical  re- 
ply to  all  such  comparisons  is,  *  Vse  victis !' 
Japan  is  the  weaker  Power,  and  therefore 
England  is  not  ashamed  to  mete  out  a  mea- 
sure of  justice  to  Japan  which  she  would 
think  it  intolerable  that  any  other  nation 
should  mete  out  to  her. 

The  sequel  is  well  known.  The  unhappy 
Satsuma  could  not  execute  his  criminal  for 
the  same  reason  that  Mrs.  Glass  could  not 
cook  her  hare.  Before  you  can  execute  your 
criminal,  it  is  necessary  to  catch  him.  The 
murder  in  question  was  not  committed  upon 
Satsuma's  ground.  There  was  no  proof  that 
it  was  the  act  of  one  of  Satauma's  men.  It 
was  undoubtedly  a  relative  of  his  that  was 
at  the  head  of  the  line  of  march ;  but  among 
his  followers  .three  several  devices  were  seen, 
and  only  one  of  those  was  SatsumaV  But 
considerations  of  this  kind  do  not  distress 
Lord  Russell  much  when  he  is  launching  his 
thunders  against  a  safe  opponent.  Without 
stopping  for  a  moment  to  inquire  whether 
the  culprit  was  one  of  Satsuma's  men,  or 
whether,  if  so,  he  was  known  to  Satsupoa,  or 
whether  he  was  within  Satsuma's  jurisdio- 
tion,  Lord  Russell  decided  that  that  Daimio 
must  be  summoned,  under  pain  of  being 
shelled,  to  execute  him  forthwith.  Accor<£ 
ingly  the  British  Consul  and  the  Admiral 
steamed  down  to  Kagosima,  where  Satsu- 
ma's residence  was,  and  required  him  with- 
in four-andtwenty  hours  to  consent  to  the 
immediate  trial  and  execution  of  the  mur- 
derers. The  Daimio  himself  happened  to 
be  absent;  but  his  Minister  returned  the 
answer  which  most  Ministers  would  have 
returned  under  the  circumstances.  But  that 
it  is  expressed  in  courteous  language,  it  pro- 
bably does  not  differ  from  what  Lord  Rus- 
sell himself,  in  a  similar  position,  must  have 
written.: — 

/  It  is  just  that  a  man  who  has  killed  another 
should  be  arrested  and  punished  with  death,  as 
there  is  nothing  more  sacred  than  human  life ; 
and  although  we  should  like  to  secure  the  mur- 
derers, as  we  have  endeavoured  to  do  since  last 
year,' it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  so,  owing  to 
the  political  differences  existing  between  the 
Daimios  of  Japan,  some  of  whom  hide  and  pro- 
tect such  people ;  and  besides  this,  the  miu^er- 
ers  are  not  one  but  several  persons,  an4  there- 
fore find  easier  means  of  escape. I^ 

therefore,  we  can  .detect  the  offenders  in  ques- 
tion, ana  after  examination  find  them  to  be 
guilty,  they  shall  be  punished,  and  we  will  then 
inform  the  commanders  of  the  men-of-war  at 
Nagasaki,  or  at  Yokohama,  in  order  that  they 
may  eome  to  witness  their  exeeuti<«.  Ton  must 
therefore  consent  to  the  unavoidable  delay, 
which  is  necessary  to  carry  out  these  measures.'^ 

•  Ji^  P»p.,  p.  96,  1864^00gle 
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Bat  the  English  Consul  would  consent  to 
no  such  delay.  He  acted  as  if  he  had  de- 
sired, not  the  arrest  of  the  n^urderers,  but 
the  opportunity  of  glorifying  the  English 
name  by  an  appalling  act  of  revenge ;  and 
the  full  approval  of  his  conduct,  which  he 
subsequently  received  from  Lord  Russell, 
shows  that  he  knew  the  master  whom  he 
served.  Another  day  passed,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  Ministers  of  Satsuma  came  off 
to  have  a  verbal  conference  with  the  Consul 
and  the  Admiral.  Of  the  style  in  which  this 
conference  was  conducted  by  the  English 
authorities,  an  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  specimen  extracted  from  their  re- 
port of  it : — 

*  Admiral  Kuper:  The  settlement  of  this 
matter  ttai  no  longer  be  delayed.  Kagosima  is 
at  my  mercy ;  hostilities  oiiee  commenced,  the 
town  would  be;  destroyed;  and  I  shall  stop  your 
izade  both  here  and  at  the  Loochow  Islands. 

*  Colonel  Keats :  Such  is  not  our  wish :  but 
if  you  compel  us  to  do  so,  it  will  be  your  own 
ikult 

*Japane8s:  We  will  report  all  this. 

*  Aomiral  Kaper  :  You  must  remember  ihBi 
we  are  one  of  the  first  nations  in  the  world,  who, 
instead  of  meeting  civilized  people,  as  you  think 
yourselves,  in  reality  encounter  barbsriuis. 

^Japanese:  We  cannot  discuss  these  sub- 
jects ;  but  we  will  report  all  this  to  our  Govern- 
ment 

*•  Colonel  Neals :  Evasion  or  delay  can  no 
kmger  be  submitted  ta 

*  {ifap€me$6  rite  to  lea/ee,)^ 

The  Japanese  probably  thought  that  if 
this  was  a  specimen  of  Western  civilisation, 
the  less  they  had  of  it  the  better.  The 
interview  took  place  late  in  the  evening. 
Early  the  next  monung  the  Admiral  com- 
menced hostilities.  He  attempted  to  cut 
out  some  steamers  belonging  to  the  Prince. 
The  Japanese  batteries  opened  fire;  the 
English  ships  returned  it,  and  bombarded 
Kagosima;  and  the  upshot  was  that  two 
days  later  the  Consul  was  able  to  write  in 
a  tone  of  genuine  satisfaction — ^  The  opera- 
tions were  attended  with  complete  success. 
•  •  .  .  The  fire,  which  is  still  raging,  affords 
reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  the 
entire  town  of  Kagosima  id  now  a  mass  of 
ruins.' f  The  sequel  is  instructive.  The 
object  which  LoidKuBsell  prof^Msed  to  have 
in  view — the  execution  of  the  murderers — 
was  never  attained,  even  with  all  this  vio- 
lence. If  ten  Kagosimas  had  been  burnt  to 
the  ground.  Prince  Satsuma  would  have 
been  unable  to  bring  the  murderers  to  trial, 
until  he  had  peribrnMd  the  preliminary  ope- 
ration of  catching  them.  Three  months  later 
Colonel  Neale  was  oompelled  to  make  the 


•  Jap.  Pap.,  p.  99.         f  Ibid.,  p.  97. 


humiliating  admismon  that,  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, the  Prince  of  Satsuma  was  in  no 
condition  to  find  the  murderers ;  and  that 
it  was,  therefore,  idle  to  insist  upon  aa  imr 
possibility. 

These  two  cases  furnish  very  fiur  speci- 
mens of  the  nature  of  English  foreign  policy 
towards  the  weakest  powers.  In  principle 
it  is  overbearing,  exacting,  pushing  4rrerj 
right  to  the  extremest  limit ;  and  where  tiie 
very  existence  of  a  right  is  doubtful,  cyni- 
cally throwinff  the  sword  into  the  balance* 
In  execution  tnese  principles  are  carried  out 
with  no  diplomatic  courtesy ;  and  with  no 
consideration  of  the  feelings  or  the  wounded 
honour  of  those  to  whom  they  are  applied, 
but  rather  with  an  ostentatious  insolence. 
It  is  throughout  a  tone  by  which  the  weak . 
are*  made  to  feel  their  weakness — to  drink 
the  bitter,  bitter  cup  of  inferiority  to  the 
verv  dregs.  Adoodral  Kuper's  observation 
to  the  Japanese  Ambassadors  admirably  es- 
pressos Uie  attitude  generally  ad(^>ted  bj 
the  !&i|^isfa  Foreign  Office,  whom  he  was 
serving,  to  every  weaker  power  wiUi  whom 
they  may  come  into  collision  :  *  You  must 
remember  that  we  are  one  of  the  first  na- 
tions in  the  world,  who,  instead  of  meeting 
civilized  people  as  you  think  yourselves,  in 
reality  encounter  barbarians^' 

This  is  of  itself  a  character  which  the  Eog- 
li^  people  will  be  gratified  to  learn  tiittb 
they  have  acquired.  But  it  becomes  still 
less  satisfactory  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  other  qualities  by  which  it  is  supposed 
to  be  accompanied  and  set  off  Bullying 
the  weak  is  not  an  amiable  characteristic ; 
but  whether  it  is  to  be  looked  on  simpir 
with  dislike  or  with  bitter  contempt  depends 
upon  whether  it  is  reserved  exclusrvely  for 
the  weak.  If  we  take  towards  other  powers, 
such  as  America,  or  Germany,  or  Russia^ 
the  same  strong  measures  to  enforce  a  re> 
spect  for  treaties,  oac  a  respect  for  the  Oivit 
Momantte^  that  we  have  taken  towards  Japan, 
then,  of  course,  the  worst  that  could  be  said 
of  us  would  he  that  we  are  an  irritable, 
tetchy  nation,  whom  many  people  migfaft 
hate,  but  with  whom  few  would  care  to 
meddle.  But  if  the  truth  should  be  the  re- 
verse of  this — ^if  our  insolence  should  not  be 
universal,  but  discriminating,  and  our  blus- 
ter only  strong  upon  the  stronger  side-— if 
we  have  suffered  the  rights  of  British  sub- 
jects to  be  set  at  nought  with  impunity  in 
New  York,  while  they  are  asserted  with 
reckless  precipitation  in  Brssil— if  we  allow 
the  treaties  that  have  been  made  with  ua  to 
be  trodden  under  foot  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  Russia,  and  in  Grermany,  while  we 
vindicate  them  with  unreasoning  violence  in 
China  and  Japan  —  if  the  habitual  menace 
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wUch  ooadlitDlet  oar  ^iplonuipj  is  followed 
op  with  peremptory  ferocity  Id  dealioc  with 
weak  powers,  and  abandoned  timidly  m  the 
Ace  of  strong  ones — then  language  b  scarcely 
rich  enough  to  express  the  scorn  with  which 
oar  pusillanimity  will  be  branded,  not  only 
by  the  contemporaries  whom  our  arrogance 
Las  irritated,  but  by  the  passionless  doom 
of  history. 

America  may  fittingly  engage  our  atten- 
tion first.  It  is  not  very  oftea  that  precise 
parallels  can  be  drawn  between  two  different 
esses  of  diplomatic  action,  for  no  two  sets 
of  events  ever  resemble  each  other  quite 
accurately.  But  it  so  happens  that  one  of 
the  questions  that  have  ^rmed  matter  of 
correspondence  between  the  English  and 
Federal  Crovemments  during  the  last  two 
years,  corresponds  in  some  of  its  leading 
circumstances  with  the  case  of  the  midship- 
men of  H.M.S.  '  Forte,'  tx>  which  we  have 
relerred.  The  correspondence  is,  of  course, 
only  genera],  but  it  is  sufficient  to  exhibit 
the  difference  of  spirit  in  which  British  sub- 
jects are  defended  against  a  Government 
that  possesses  military  resources,  from  that 
which  is  shown  in  dealing  with  a  Govem- 
jDent  that  is  defenceless.  It  must  also  be 
remarked  that  we  do  not  select  this  case  be- 
cause it  is  by  any  means  the  worst  of  those 
in  which  the  Foreign  Office  has  shown  a 
pusillanimous  spirit  in  its  dealings  with  the 
united  States,  but  merely  because  its  ex- 
treme simplicity  facilitates  a  comparison. 

The  case  was  this:  —  Mr.  Shaver  was  a 
Canadian,  a  British  subject,  and  a  descend- 
ant of  American  Loyalists.  It  is  possible 
that  his  descent  did  not  make  him  very 
friendly  to  the  Federals,  or  cause  him  to 
find  fiivour  in  the  eyes  of  the  United  States 
officials.  He  had  never  lived  outside  Can- 
ada, but  he  was  an  agent  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  and  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  he  occasionally  visited  Detroit,  in 
Michigan,  which  is  just  across  the  frontier. 
One  fine  day  he  was  pounced  upon  by  a 
United  State^  marshal,  carried  off,  and 
iksown  into  a  dungeon  at  Fort  Lafayette. 
Be  wrote  to  the  British  Consul  and  the 
Britbh  Minister  at  Washington.  No  charge 
was  alleged  against  him — no  warrant  shown 
br  his  committal.  The  only  ray  of  hope 
that  w^offered  to  him  was  a  proposal  that 
he  show  be  released  on  the  condition  that 
he,  a  Britbh  subject,  should  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  The  re- 
numstrances  of  Lord  Lyons  were  without 
•vail.  The  only  reply  to  them  which  Mr. 
Seward  would  vouchsafe  was  that  Mr.  Sha- 
ver had  been  engaged  in  carrying  revolvers 
to  the  rebels,  and  had  acted  as  a  spy  in 
their  behalf—  offences  which,  at  Detroit, 
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many  hundred  miles  from  the.  nearest  Con- 
federate outpost,  did  not  constitute,  even  if 
it  had  been  just,  a  very  serious  imputation. 
But  it  rested  on  no  sort  of  evidence  except 
Mr.  Seward's  assertion,  and  it  was  strenu- 
ously denied  by  the  unlucky  prisoner  him- 
self. No  redress,. however,  was  to  be  ob- 
tained. Lord  Russell  was  absolutely  silent^ 
The  polite  notes  addressed  to  Mr.  Seward 
by  Lord  Lyons  received  only  a  rough  reply. 
At  last,  after  three  months  of  illegal  im- 
prisonment for  no  offence  of  which  even  a 
vestige  of  proof  was  offered,  an  oath  was 
tendered  to  him  that  he  would  not  hold  any 
correspondence  with  persons  residing  in  the 
Confederate  States,  or  enter  into  any  of 
them,  or  do  anything  hostile  to  the  United 
States.  Such  an  oath  Mr.  Seward  had  no 
sort  of  right  to  extort  It  was  attempting 
to  control  the  acts  of  a  foreigner  at  a  future 
time  when  he  should  be  resident  under  a 
foreign  jurisdiction.  But  there  was  no  help 
for  it  His  Government  had  abandoned 
him,  his  health  was  broken  bv  long  con- 
finement, and  his  family  were  oeing  ruined 
by  his  absence.  Under  these  circumstances 
he  took  the  oath,  and  was  released.  But  no 
comp^isation  has  ever  been  given  to  him 
for  Lis  illegal  imprisonment  —  no  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  upon  those  who  arrested 
him — ^no  reparation  has  ever  been  exacted 
from  the  United  States  for  the  insult  offered 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain. 

Compare  this  case  with  that  of  the  three 
young  ^officers  who  were  arrested  at  the 
guardhouse.  They  were  charged  with  an 
offence  for  which  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
was  offered,  and  which  there  was  nothing 
but  their  own  counter-assertion  to  disprove^ 
As  soon  a^  their  naval  rank  oau^  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  authorities  they  were 
instantly  discharged,  without  even  being 
brought  to  trial  for  the  conduct  of  which 
they  were  accused.  For  this  *  outrage'  Lord 
Russell  peremptorily  denumds  an  iiiimedi- 
ate  apology,  the  dismissal  of  the  sentry,  and 
the  punishment  of  the  Ensign  of  the  Guard ; 
and  he  enforces  that  demand  by  directing  a 
British  fleet  to  seize  the  property  of  inoffen- 
sive merchants.  Turn  northwards,  and  see 
how  he  behaves  when  he  has  a  government 
to  deal  with  that  could  support  its  own 
rights,  if  need  be,  by  an  invasion  of  Canada. 
A  British  subject  is  arrested  upon  the  very 
edge  of  British  territory.  No  charge  is 
legally  mad^  against  him.  He  is  flung  into 
a  dungeon  and  locked  up  for  three  months. 
There  is  nothing  against  him  except  the  un- 
supported word  of  Mr,  Seward,  that  the 
man  had  been  denounced  by  the  American 
police.  At  last  he  is  only  released  upon 
coneenting  to  tak^  an  oath  which  no  goverMp 
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ment  bas  a  right  to  impose  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  another  with  whom  it  is  at  peaoe. 
But  Lord  Kuesell  makes  no  sign.  He  is 
deaf  to  all  remonstrance.  No  angry  de- 
spatches are  fulminated  from  the  Foreign 
Office.  There  is  no  demand  that  the  police 
who  made  the  lurest  should  be  dismissed, 
or  that  an  apology  should  b^  made.  There 
is  no  British  fleet  to  avenge  b^  reprisals 
the  outraged  honour  of  Great  Britain.  The 
insult  is  patiently  pocketed.  The  unhappy 
tiotim  slmks  back  to  his  home  to  digest  as 
best  he  maj  his  unjust  imprisonment,  his 
uncompensated  losses,  and  his  desertion  by 
the  Government  under  whom  he  lives.  Can 
any  impartial  man,  looking  upon  that  case 
and  upon  this,  deny  the  charge  which  has 
been  so  often  made,  that  the  arrogant 
patrons  of  the  CivU  Bomanus  Vill  only 
defend  him  against  safe  antagonists,  and  that 
England  under  them  has  justly  earned  the 
'  reputation  of  bullying  the  weak  and  truck- 
ling to  the  strong  ? 

We  must  again  guard  ourselves  from  the 
supposition  that  we  have  selected  this  par- 
ticular case  because  it  stands  alone.  Too 
mudi  of  our  recent  American  policy  is 
tainted  with  the  same  vice.  There  are  other 
oases  in  which  British  subjects  have  been 
detained  in  Fort  Lafayette  without  process 
or  pretence  of  law,  sometimes  for  offences 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  against  the 
United  States,  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  altogether.  There  was  the 
case,  for  instance,  of  Mr.  Rahming^  who  was 
imprisoned  because  he  had,  when  in  the 
British  colony  of  Nassau,  attempted  to  hire 
a  ship  to  run  the  blockade.*  Lord  Russeirs 
reply,  when  the  unfortunate  man  asked  him  to 
press  for  compensation,  deserves  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  despatch  to  Brazil  upon  the 
case  of  the  *  Forte/  by  all  who  value  a 
Minister  with  a  real  English  spirit  :— 

*  Whatever  instruotions  I  might  otherwise 
have  heen  prepared  to  give  your  Lordship  respect- 
ing Mr.  Babmin^s  application  to  be  indemnified 
for  his  recent  imprisonment,  the  answer  re- 
turned by  Mr.  Seward  induces  me  to  defer,  at 
all  events  for  the  present,  any  directions  to  re- 
new the  discussion  of  the  subject  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  maintains  that  he 
has  a  right  to  arresty  without  cause  or  reason 
assigned  any  British  subject  residiDg  in  the 
United  States :  and  it  ^avM  s&rte  no  pwrpou 
to  a»k  the  President  to  give  indemnity  in  a  eaee 
in  which  he  maintains  that  he  has  acted  lato- 
fully:\ 

Something,  too^  might  be  said  of  the  paper 
blockade  set  up  in  sheer  defiance  of  the 
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Protocol  of  Paris,  and  sdbttltted  to  tamely 
by  us,*although  it  was  reducing  a  large  part 
of  our  population  to  the  condition  of  paupers. 
The  calmness  with  which  our  Govemmeot 
have  permitted  the  Americans  to  seize  Eog- 
lish  vessels  on  their  passage  to  neutral  or  to 
English  ports,  under  pretence  tiiat  they 
were  breaking  the  blockade;  the  repeated 
impunity  with  which  they  have  been  sufier- 
ed  to  violate  our  territory  by  chasing  vessels 
to  within  the  boundary  of  British  waters; 
the  application  of  oppressive  legal  prooeed- 
inffs  and  strained  prerogatives  to  British 
subjects,  under  menaces  from  Washington, 
would  all  furnish  additional  illustration  of 
the  violence  of  the  chill  whidi  fidls  upon 
Lord  Russell's  enthusiastic  '  temperament 
when  the  spectacle  of  a  large  army  or  % 
powerful  fleet  crosses  his  mental  vision^ 
But  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  linger 
ov^  his  American  diplomacy,  or  the  cmv 
tempt  which  it  has  drawn  down  on  England. 
We  must  turn  to  questions  nearer  home,  and 
which,  therefore,  for  the  moment  are  more 
engrossing.  The  shortcomings  of  his  policy 
in  Europe  are  of' more  immediate  moment 
to  us  than  his  errors  upon  distant  shores. 
They  affect  interests  from  whidi  weca* 
never  dissever  ourselves,  und  they  may  st 
any  moment  bring  danger  to  our  very 
doors. 

That  his  policy  upon  the  Continent  of, 
Europe  has  been  disastrous  is  an  evident 
fact  which  few,  even  of  his  warmest  x>ftfti- 
sans,  would  in  private  venture  to  deny.  It 
has  left  us  at  a  moment  of  critical  interest 
without  a  shigle  ally,  and  without  a  shred 
of  influence.  And  it  is  evident  that  tJiis  un- 
toward condition  of  affairs  is  due  precisely 
to  the  «ame  vice  as  that  which  has  infect- 
ed the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government 
throughout,  that  prudent  and  sober  ambitiom 
which  delights  in  parading  valour  without 
danger  and  power  without  expense.  That 
calculating  kind  of  combativeness  do^  rery 
well  until  it  is  found  out  But  when  it  is 
once  discovered  that  a  nation  loves  peaoe  so 
profoundly  that,  rather  than  break  it,  it  will 
put  up  with  indignities  and  accept  humilia- 
tions that  would  goad  any  other  people  Into 
war,  its  influence  absolutely  disappears.. 
This  is  precisely  what  has  happened  to  Ens* 
land  during  the  past  twelve  moqiba*    Bm 


ha^  eaten  fm  amount  of  dirt  at  whIRi  the  di- 
gestion of  any  other  people  would  have  re- 
volted. Foreign  powers  see  that  in  sfwte  of 
this  unsavoury  meal,  her  Government  is  as 
happy,  as  meddling,  and  as  pacific  as  ever, 
and  quite  ready  for  another  platefbl.  They, 
moreover,  see  that  her  abstinence  is  not  due 
to  moderation  or  humanity  \  for  there  was 
no  question  of  moderation  at  Bio,  or  of  h«- 
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mmty  at  Kagodma.  They  ooecliide  timt 
Eoglaod's  insensibtlity  to  igBominj  and  de- 
termination not  to  fiffht  are  due  to  simple 
feir;  not  of  oonroe  ^Igraioal  fear,  by  wlueh 
statesmen  who  do  not  themselves  f^t  ean 
never  be  afifeeted,  but  that  apprehension  of 
peeaniary  and  politioal  oonsequences  which 
outweighs  all  apprehension  of  di^race. 
Suoh  a  oondition  of  feeling  may  generally 
be  relied  on  as  enduiing  by  those  who  make 
use  of  it.  England's  influence  in  the  ooun- 
oiis  of  Europe  is  consequently  at  its  lowest 
poflsible  point.  The  only  condderation 
which  securea  even  decent  courtesy  from 
foreign  statesmen,  is  their  knowledge  that 
ministries  are  not  permanent,  and  that  a 
wsr  feeling  is  not  difficult  to  arouse  in  the 
breasts  of  the  English .  people.  Influence 
with  another  Government  varies  directly 
and  absolutely  with  t^e  amount  of  ayailable 
martial  power  whldi  the  Government  that 
tries  to  exercise  it  can  bring  to  bear.  Inter- 
national advice  only  carries  weight  when  it 
is  understood  to  carry  with  it  an  intimation 
of  stronger  measures  upon  some  kind  of 
eontingeocy.  England  in  the  mind  of  for- 
eigners b  believed  to  have  renounced  strong 
%ieasnre6  —  agamst  strong  powers  —  under 
any  conceivable  ctrcumsianoes.  She  has 
been  tested  by  the  keenest  spur  which  in- 
dignity could  apply ;  and  she  has  refused  to 
move.  If  sucb  things  have  not  led  lier  to 
iigfat,  nothing  else  can  do  so,  short  of  an 
a^nal  attack  upon  her  shores.  If  that  be 
80,  her  advice  is  mere  useless  verbiage ;  her 
porsaasions  are  empty  fc^ms.  We  do  not 
listen  to  her  advice  (foreigners  would  say) 
beeause  her  statesmen  are  peculiarly  Wise : 
▼e  do  not  yield  to  her  persuasions  because 
hor  ambassadors  are  exceptionally  &8cinat- 
iag.  We  have  no  need  to  go  so  far  as 
Downmg  Street,  either  for  politioal  wisdom 
or  engaging  manners.  We  have  Mtherto 
listen^  to  England  because  we  believed  her 
te  be  strong,  and  disposed  upon  necessity  to 
oaa  her  strength.  But  now  that  we  have 
&eovered  that  for  practical'  purposes  she  is 
not  strong,  we  do  not  desire  to  trouble  her 
to  take  upon  herself  the  task  of  our  instruc- 
tion. We  do  not  seek  counsel  of  Tcnis,  or 
of  Herzeffovina,  or  <^  the  Repnblio  of  An- 
dorre^  and  wby  should  we  sedL  the  advice  of 
Ei^landt 

Cord  Rttsseil's  entire  inability  tp  per- 
ttive  the  ooimexion  between  advice  and 
•ction  is  the  true  cause  of  the  discredit 
nto  whii^  as  regards  Europe  at  least,  he 
has  brought  his  oo^mtry.  His  proceedings 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  so  for 
been  similar,  that  they  have  both  nro- 
^oeed  the  efieet  of  eboouraging  a  belief, 
tbat  unless  the  Eiiglish  peo]^e  took  the 


mejtter  Into  *their'  own  hands,  no  ifcsah  or 
outrage  oould  ever  goad  the  British  Gk>vem- 
ment  into  war.  But  there  has  b^n  one 
material  dtflerenoe  between  the  two  sets  of 
oases.  The  obligations  to  vigorous  action 
in  Surc^  were  of  his  own  seeking:  tn 
America ^they  were  imposed  by  the  wrong- 
doing of  others.  The  obligation  to  protect 
English  subjects  against  Port  Lafoyette, 
and  the  obligation  to  protect  British  traders 
against  the  reckless  lawlessness  of  Federal 
cruisers,  fell  upon  him  by  no  fault  of  his 
own.  It  was  the  natural  duty  of  a  British 
Foreign  Secretary.  No  policy,  however 
skilful,  could  have  evaded  it.  The  dis- 
credit,  therefore,  that  England  has  reaped 
from  her  bearing  towards  America  has 
been  the  inevitable  result  pf  the  unhicky 
ooincidenee  of  American  encroachments 
with  Englkh  fears.  But  the  discredit  she 
has  contrived  to  amass  upon  the  Continent 
has  be«i  absolutely  gratuitous.  The  pro- 
tection of  Poland  and  Denmark  forms  no 
necessary  part  of  the  duties  of  a  Foreign 
Secretary.  The  treaties  which  give  us  a 
right  of  interference  do  not  bind  us  to  in« 
ter&re.  A  Minister  might  feel  that  the 
interests  of  England  required  him  to  take 
an  active  part ;  and  in  such  a  case  he  was 
perfectly  justified  in  sudi  a  course.  But  it 
was  in  no  sense  obligatory  upon  him  to  do 
so.  He  was  free  to  interpose,  or  free  to 
abstain  from  interposing.  If  ^  thought  fit 
to  be  a  passive  spectator  of  the  wrong-doing 
of  others,  the  dignity  of  his  country  would 
in  no  way  sufler. '  The  only  duty  incumbent 
upon  him  waa  to  make  up  his  mind  from 
the  first  which  course  it  was  that  English 
interests  required  him  to  take,  and  to  shape 
both  his  language  and  his  acts  accordingly. 
The  policy  of  peace  and  the  policy  of  war 
were  equally  consistent  with  honour  and 
with  public  law.  The  only  thing  required 
of  him  was,  that  he  should  not  attempt  to 
combine  them  by  following  one  in  bis 
language,  and  the  other  in  his  acts.  If  he 
chose  to  be  peaceable  in  his  langi^ge,  there 
would  be  no  disgrace  attaching  to  pacific 
conduct.  If  he  had  made  up  &s  mind  to 
fight,  there  would  be  nothing  disoreditable 
in  a  preliminary  menace.  The  only  danger 
of  disgraoe  that  there  was  to  avoid— the 
one  certain  road  to  irreparable  dishonour  — 
was  to  follow  up  the  language  of  one  policgr 
by  the  acts  of  the  other,  to  begin  with 
menace,  and  to  end  with  peace. 

Those  who  attempt  to  defend  theoonduct 
of  the  Government  usually  make  an  e£R>rt 
to  transfer  the  disoussion  to  another  ques- 
tion. They  insist  that  England  had  no 
sufiieient  interest  in  the  rsfl^ration  of 
Pobnd,  Of  in  preserving  the  tafegrity^crff^ 
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Denmark,  to  outweigh  ike  manifold  iK>r- 
TOTS  of  war.  No  doubt  thie  is  aQ  iniereiBt- 
ing  sulyeot  to  discuss ;  and  arguments  of  a 
forcible  character  might  be  advanced  upon 
the .  side  of  peace,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  Poland.  But  that  is  not 
the  issue  that  has  been  raised  by  those  who 
call  the  Government  to  acoomit  fqr  the 
discredit  they  have  brought  on  England. 
Non-intervention,  in  the  abstract,  may  be 
good  policy  or  bad  :  it  is  non-intervention 
heralded  by  threats  to  one  side,  and  prom- 
ises to  the  other,  that  we  condemn.  It  is 
the  attempt  to  secure  the  advantages  of 
action  by  blustering  diplomacy  when  there 
was  no  real  resolve  to  fight  that  we  deplore. 
It  is  not  in  the  policy  itself,  which  for  the 
moment  we  pass  by,  but  in  the  language 
by  which  it  is  introduced,  that  we  find  the 
deep  offence  that  the  Government  has  com- 
mitted against  English  honour. 

The  Polish  question  was  undoubtedly 
the  one  in  which  the  reputation  of  England 
received  its  first  deadly  blow.  To  us  at 
home,  who  had  watched  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  English  Minister  minutely,  it  did 
not,  perhaps,  disclose  any  vice  with  which 
we  were  not  familiar  before  ;  and  therefore 
there  has  been  a  natural  surprise  among  us 
at  the  eid tement  which  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  this  policy  has  created  abroad.  But 
foreigners  regard  with  a  very  languid  at- 
tention mafters  that  do  not  affect  their 
own  immediate  interests.  American  or 
colonial  difficulties  have  never  been  of 
much  practical  import  to  Continental  na- 
tions; and  therefore  they  have  never  ex 
cited  much  feeling  or  thought  in  Europe, 
except  in  these  islands.  But  the  afianrs  of 
Poland  are  a  matter  of  much  dbser  con 
eern.  To  the  Russian  and  the  German 
they  are  important,  as  touching  their  dear 
est  material  interests.  To  the  French 
they  have  ever  appealed  as  the  subject  of 
a  traditional  sympathy,  which  has  been 
handed  down  unchilled  from  generation  to 

fencrati^,  and  with  which  the  honojir  of 
'ranee  at  some  of  the  most  critical  periods 
in  her  history  has  been  intimately  bound 
up.  The  negotiations  req>ecthig  the  Polish 
insurrection  were  matter  of  the  keenest 
interest  to  all  the  populations  and  all  the 
CalHneta  north  of  the  Alps;  and  the  policy 
pursued  by  Eugland  was  eagerly  ana  anx- 
iously scanned.  During  the.  lapse  of  the 
summer  and  autumn  months  of  last  year, 
while  the  fiite  of  the  insurreotion  gallantly 
maintained  against  hopeless  odds  seemed  to 
hang  upon  the  chances  of  foreign  interven- 
tion, all  eyes  were  naturally  bent  towards 
the  Power  upon  whose  ooncurrence  the 
poasibilitf    of   that   interventioii   turned. 


Eoelaad  was  the  chief  performer  in  the 
diplomatic  drama  at  which  all  Europe  was 
gazing;  and  from  her  performances  upon 
that  occasion  they  drew  conclusions  whid 
they  will  not  speedily  forget. 

It  must  be  said  tliat  £e  part  which  she 
played  was  entirely  of  her  own  selecting. 
She  ha^  no  direct  interest,  not  even  the 
faintest,  in  the  disposition  of  the  territory 
which  constituted  ancient  Poland.  She 
was  one  of  the  signataries  of  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  and  the  stipulations  with  regard 
to  the  government  of  Poland  which  were 
inserted  in  that  treaty  gave  her  the  right  of 
intervention,  if  she  pleased  to  use  it.  But 
she  was  in  no  way  bound  to  inter^Bre. 
When  the  constitution  of  Poland  was 
violently  suppressed  in  1881,  ,she  so^ 
fered  that  usurpation  to  be  completed, 
not  indeed  without  a  protest,  but  practi- 
cally unhindered.  On  this  occasion  she 
was  obliged  to  do  no  more.  One  solemn 
protest  agiunst  the  oppression  of  the  people 
whose  rights  Alexander  had  bound  lumself 
in  the  face  of  Europe  to  respect  was  aU 
to  which  she  was  In  duty  bound.  If  her 
Ministers^  determined  to  go  further,  and 
adopt  a  more  active  policy,  it  was  incui# 
bent  on  them  to  take  care  that  there  should 
be  no  indistinctness  of  apprehension,  either 
in  their  own  minds  or  in  the  minds  of  those 
with  whom  they  were  dealing,  as  to  the 
exact -extent  to  which  they  were  prepared 
to  go.  Something  in  point  of  argument 
and  much  in  point  of  sentiment  might  haTC 
been  urged  in  fiivour  of  assuming  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  cause  of  Polaml.  But  it 
was  a  path  in  which,  when  it  was  once 
entered,  retreat  or  even  hesitation  was  dis- 
honour. Any  vacillation  of  step  on  the 
part  of  a  naticm  that  volunteered  for  such 
a  service  could  bear  but  (me  construction. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  assume  a  hostile 
attitude  at  all;  but  to  make  a  feint  of 
striking  and  then  to  run  away  was  a  simple 
proclamation  of  cowardice.  A  nation  may 
uphold  its  honour  without  being  Quixotic ; 
but  no  reputation  can  survive  a  display  of 
the  Quixotism  which  falters  at  the  sight  of 
a  drawn  sword.  And  in  this  case  there 
was  another  reason  more  cogent  still.  The 
insurrection  had  obviously  been  begun  and 
was  being  continued  with  no  other  hope 
but  Mfhat  depended  on  the  chance  of  foreign 
aid.  Upon  grounds  of  humanity  alone  the 
fearful  prodigality  of  human  suffering,  at 
the  cost  of  which  that  insurreotion  was 
maintained,  should  not  have  been  stimu- 
lated even  for  a  week  by  any  delusive 
hopes.  The  Powers  whose  aid  was  looked 
for  were  bound  to  determine  on  inaction,  if 
inaction  it  was  to  be,  and  to  proclaim  their 
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determination  without  deliiy.  To  threaten 
or  to  hint  an  intervention  which  yon  had 
no  eameat  intention  of  carrying  ont  was 
contemptible  as  r^arded  the  Power  whom 
you  pretended  to  defy,  bnt  it  was  inhuman 
towards  the  people  with  whose  agony  you 
were  playing.  , 

These  considerations  were  so  obvious  that 
they  must  have  been  fuUy  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  English  Cabinet  when  it  met  to 
discuss  the  course  which  was  to  be  taken 
with  respect  to  Poland.    In  such  a  crisis, 
and  under  the  e^es  of  so  many  expectant 
nations,  it  is  to  be  *assumed  that  their  reso- 
lutions were  more  than  ordinarily  matured, 
and  that  their  policy  was  the  very  best  they 
could  produce  —  a  krad  of  ideal  model  of 
English   policy.    At  first  they  proceeded 
wim  proper  caution.    The  first  note  ad- 
dressed on  the  !^d  of  March,  1863,  to  the 
Russian   Government    upon   this    sabject, 
though  it  was  deformed  by  Lord  Russell's 
habitual  sententiousness  of  style,  and  Uiough 
its  practical  utility  was  not  very  evident, 
yet  contained  nothing  that  could  compro- 
mise the  honour  of  England.    It  simply  re- 
capitulated the  engagements  of  Russia  and 
the  wroqgs  of  Poland,  and  concluded  with 
suggesting,  in  friendly  language,  that  an 
amnesty  should  be  declared,  and  that  the 
constitution  of  Alexander  I.  should  be  re- 
stored.   Of  course  this  suggestion  was,  with 
equal  friendliness  of  language,  declined.  But 
by  that  time  Lord  Russell  bad  warmed  to 
his  work ;  and  the  tone  which  opinion  in 
France  and  England  appeared  to  be  assum- 
ing gave  him  great  encouragement.    It  was 
a  &vourable  opportunity  iot  trying  on  a 
little  bluster.     Of  course  he  did  not  mean 
^  go  to  war  with  Russia.    But  if  he  eouid 
irighten  Russia  by  threats  into  yielding  to 
the  English  demands,  a  few  strongly- worded 
sentences  would  be  well  spent.  Accordingly 
he  wrote  to  Paris  to  propose  that  all  the 
parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  should  com- 
Dine  to  make  a  colleotive  repT;esentation  to 
Russia  up(Hi  her  violations  of  thiLt  instrument. 
The  mention  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  is 
nerer  very  popular  at  Paris^  and  the  sug- 
gestion appears  for  the  time  to  have  fallen 
through.     But  it  produced  a  counter  pro- 
posal from  M*  Drouyn  de  Lhuys.    The 
negotiatimis  between  France  and  England 
at  this  poinl  are  a  little  obscure,  owing  to 
the  mutilation  which  all  despatches  pre 
•onted  to  Parliament  undergo  at  the  himds 
of  the  Foreign  Secretary.    The  correspond- 
®^we  is  evidently  defective ;  but  what  it  is 
that  tfaesuppressed  documents  would  reveal 
^  of  course,  have  no  means  of  guessing. 
However,  by  the  lOth  of  April  Lord  Rus- 
*^  was  prepared  to  take  an  enormoiui  step 


beyond  the  position  he  had  hitherto  assumed. 
He  wrote  a  second  despatch  to  St.  Peters^ 
burg  upon  the  Polish  question.  It  was 
oouched  in  far  stronger  terms.  It  recapitu- 
lated at  greater  length  and  in  a  more  pe^ 
remptory  totae  the  grounds  upon  which,  in 
the  view  of  the  British  Gk>vemment,  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  entitled  them  to  interfere. 
It  sweeps  away  in  a  contemptuous  tone  the 
argunkent  of  Prince  GortbhakofT  that  the 
revolt  of  the  Poles  against  the  constitution 
of  Alexander  I.  released  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment from  all  treaty  obligations  to  govern 
them  in  a  constitutional  manner,  it  goes 
on  to  say  that  Russia  holds  Poland  not  by 
oonquest,  but  under  a  Treaty,  in  which  she 
had  contracted  certain  obligations  to  the 
other  Powers  of  Europe;  and  Aen  pro- 
ceeds:— 

*The  question,  then,  having  arisen  whether 
the  engagements  taken  by  Russia  by  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna  have  been  and  are  now  faithfblly  car- 
ried into  execution,  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
with  deep  regret,  feel  bound  to  say  that  this 
question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  .  « 

'  Her  Mfgesty's  (Government,  therefore,  most 
eamesUy  entreat  the  (xovernment  of  Russia  to 
give  their  most  serious  attention  to  all  the  fore- 
going considerations :  and  Hei*  M^estj's  Gov- 
ernment would  beg,  moreover,  to  submit  to  the 
Imperial  Government  that  besides  the  obliga- 
tions of  Treaties,  Russia,  as  a  member  cf  the 
oouununity  of  European  states,  has  duties  of  * 
comity  towards  other  nations  to  ftdfiL  The 
condition  of  things  which  has  now  for  a  long 
course  of  time  existed  in  Poland  is  a  source  of 
danger,  not  to  Russia  alone,  but  also  to  the 
general  peace  of  Europe. 

'  The  disturbances  which  are.  perpetually 
breaking  out  among  the  Polish  subjects  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty  necessarily  produce  a  serious 
agitation  of  opinion  in  other  countries  of  Europe, 
tending  to  excite  much  anxiety  in  the  minds  of 
their  Governments,  and  which  might  under 
possible  circumstances  produce  complications 
of  the  most  serious  nature.' 

Taken  by  itself  the  phraseology  of  this 
despatch  is  as  menacing  as  will  be  often 
found  in  despatches  even  of  a  professedly 
hostile  character.  The  formal  declaration 
that  Russia  had  brokeix^  her  treaty  engage- 
ments,  the  intinuition  that  she  had  not  ful- 
filled her  duties  of  comity  as  a  member  of 
the  community  of  nations,  the  distinct  state- 
ment that  the  course  she  was  pursuing  was 
dangerous  to  the  general  peace  of  Europe, 
*and  might,- under  possible  dreumstancea, 
produce  complications  of  the  most  serious 
nature,' — all  these  expressions,  interpreted 
by  diplomatic  iisage,  were  simple  threats  of 
war.  If  they  were  addreasad  now  to  Eng- 
land by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  acting  up  to  bis  words,  there  t 
wou}d  be  a  panic  in  the  City,  and  every  de-  IC 
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]:iartnMBl  m  bur  government  woold  com* 
xxkwxte  acting  preparatione  for  innnediate 
war.  The  words  by  which  the  Emperor 
annoiiQced  i the  comhig  Italian  campiiign  on 
the  New  Year's  Day  of  1689  were  far  mlWcr 
than  tboie  we  have  quoted : — '  I  regret  that 
our  relatioDsare'so  bad^  but  my  persona) 
friendship  for  the  Emperor  your  master  re- 
znaiBS  unaltered.'  Even  in  the  affair  of  the 
*  Forte,'  to  which  we  have  already  adverted, 
the  strongest  threat  used  in  the  despatch  in 
which  reparation  was  demanded  was  that 
'Her  Majesty's  Government  viewed  the 
matter  in  a  serious  light'  Ajid  yet  those 
w;ords  were  followed  in  .another  simultaneous 
despaitch  by  a  direction  to  prepare  for  re- 
prisals if.  the  demand  was  not  conceded. 

But,  if  there  was  any  ambiguity:  in  the 
wording  6f  this  despatch  of  April  Uie  lOtb, 
It  was  entirely  cleared  up  by  a  conversation 
which  Lord  Bussell  had  with  the  Hussian 
Ambassador,  and  which  he  reports  himself 
under  the  same  date  :-^ 

*  I  had  a  long  conversation  With  Baron  Brun- 
now  yesterday,  some  parts  of  which  were  of 
much  interest.  Baron  Brunnow  asked  me  some 
questions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  representations 
about  to  be  made  at  St  Petersburg;  and  when 
I  told  him  that  the  despatch  of  Her  Miyesty'^ 
Government  was  chiefly  founded  on  Uie  non- 
observance  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of 

•  Vienna,  he  expressed  some  satisfaction  that  we 
still  founded  our  demands  on  the  basis  of  that 
Treaty.  But  there  was  one  question  he  felt 
he  was  entitled  to  ask,  and  that  was  whether 

.  the  communication  Her  Maiesty's  Government 
were  about  to  make  at  St  Petersburg  was  of  a 
pacific  nature.  I  rei>]ied  that  it  was ;  hit  that  as 
I  did  not  loish  to  mislead  him  I  must  say  some- 
thirig  more.  Her  Majestv^s  Government  had 
no  intentions  that  were  otherwise  than  pacific, 
still  less  any  concert  with  other  Powers  for  any 
but  pacific  purposes.  But  the  state  of  things 
might  change.  The  present  overture  of  Her 
Majesty^s  Government  might  be  rejected  as  the 
representation  of  the  2na  of  March  had  been 
r^ected  by  the  Imperial  Government  The 
insurrections  in  Poland  might  continue, and 
might  assume  larger  proportions :  the  atrocities 
on  both  sides  might  be  aggravated,  and  extend- 
ed to  a  wider  range  of  country.  If  in  such  a 
state  of  affairs  the  Emperor  of  Russia  were  to 
take  no  steps  of  a  eonciliatory  nature,  dangers 
and  oomplicatioDS  nught  arise  not  at  present  in 
contemplation.* 

If  this  was  not  a  threat  of  war,  language  has 
no  meaning.  The  Amassador  asks  if  Lord 
RuMell'sintentions  are  pacific.  '  Yes,'  says 
Lord  Russell,  *they  are  pacific  now.  But 
the  state  of  tfatti^  may  change.  Our  advice 
may  be  r^ectra,  and  the  war  may^  go  on 
and  get  worse,  t  If  so,  dangers  and  compli- 
cations may  arise  not  at  present  in  contem- 
plation.' That  is  to  say,  dangers  and  com- 
pHcations  which  will  imply,  on  the  part  of 


her  Majesty's  Government^  intentions  thai 
are  something  else  than  padfia  To  threat* 
en  that  if  your  advice  is*not  taken,  a  state 
of  things  will  arbe  in  which  your  int^ 
tions  inll  cease  to  be  paeifio,  is,  in  phun 
English,  to  say  thait  if  yoor  advice  is  not 
taken  you  will  go  to  war.  The  threat  was 
wrapped  up  in  a  certain  amount  of  circumlo- 
eution  to  make  it  more  palatable ;  but  it  waa 
as  unequivocal  a  threat  as  wn  ever  uttered. 
The  advioe  was  not  taken.  Prince  €k>rt- 
diakoff  replied  again,  in  the  same  calm, 
agumentative  style  as  belbre.  He  disputed 
the  interpretation  that  was  placed  on  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna ;  and  in  referenoe  to  the 
^duties  of  comity'  upon  which  Lord  Bus* 
sell  had  insisted,  he  maintained  that  Russia 
had  steadily  performed  them  herself,  but 
had  not  met  witk  a  reciprocal  observance  of 
them.  And  he  concluded  bj  intimating 
that  the  continuance  of  the  Polish  insunreo- 
tion  was  due  entirely  to  the  revoludonary 
intrigues  which  other  Powers  allowed  to  be 
planned  upon  their  own  soil.  Sueh  was  tbe 
answer  which  Prince  Gortchakoff  returned 
to  the  advice  which  had  been  forwarded  a»> 
der  menaces  so  thinly  veiled.  Six  weeks 
of  silent  meditation  appear  to  have  followed 
the  receipt  of  this  reply.  At  least  there  b 
a  six  weeks'  lacuna  in  the  oorrespondenoeb 
Whether  Lord  Russell,  as  a  species  of  re- 
ligious penance  for  a  heavy  load  of  epistcK 
lary  sins,  abstained  during  the  whole  of  that 
period  from  the  seductive  touch  of  pen  and 
paper— or  whether  the  correspondence  whidi 
actually  passed  in  the  interval  is,  ifo  the 
opinion  of  the  Foreign  Secretary,  even  less 
creditable  to  him  than  that  which  is  published 
— ^it  is  impossible  to  say.  But,  at  all  events, 
as  to  as  the  public  outside  are  ooncerned^ 
the  drama  which  closed  on  the  2nd  of  May 
does  not  reopen  till  the  17th  of  June.  Un- 
doubtedly the  next  step  in  the  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries  was  of  necessity 
a  grave  one.  The  case  winch  Lord  Russell 
shadowed  forth  in  his  conversation  with  the 
Russian  Ambassador  had  actually  oocurred. 
*The  overtures  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern* 
ment  might  be  rejected,'— was  one  of  die 
contingencies  he  supposed.  Thev  had  been 
reject^.  '  The  insurrection  might  continae 
and  assume  larger  proportions.'  It  had 
continued,  and  its  area  was  extended.  '  Hie 
Emperor  of  Russia  might  in  such  a  state  of 
affiiirs  take  no  steps  of  a  conciliatory  nature.* 
He  had  taken  none.  The  contingencies  in 
which  the  paeific  inten^oniB  of  the  Govern* 
ment  were  to  cease  had  all  taken  place. 
Unless  the  conversation  with  Baron  Brun- 
now >»Mui  simple  bluster,  tbe  intentions  of 
the  Government  had  beoome  hostile.  Ud^ 
der  tlwse  <di«unistaoces  a^sat^gorieal  ena* 
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merdtioii  of  cfomands  atn<a(Bteid  to  an  ultU 
inatum:  and  under  thes^  oiroumstanoes, 
Liord  Russell  sat  down  on  the  17th  of  June 
to  write  the  despatch  which  contained  the 
celebrated  stx  points.  The. concessions  de- 
manded of  the  Emperor  were: — 1.  An 
iunnestj.  %  A  representative  system.  3. 
A  national  (i.  e.  a  Polish)  administration. 
4.  Liberty  of  conscienee.  5.  Useofl^lish 
language.  6.  Regular  system  of  conscrip- 
tion. And  these  six  points  were  to  be  ap-^ 
plied  in  their  details  by  a  Conference  of  the 
eight  Powers  who  signed  the  Treatj  of 
Vienna.  Such  a  demand  for  the  submission 
of  his  internal  a£&ir»  to  foreign  Powers  was 
.never  made,  even  to  a  weak  monarch,  ex- 
cept by  a  Power  that  had  an  army  ready  to 
enforce  it.  As  an  ultimatum,  designed  to 
precede  the  execution  of  threats  that  had 
been  disregarded,  it  waa  an  intelligible  doc- 
ument But  unless  backed  and  justified  by 
force,  it  was  at  once  the  most  insolent  and 
the  most  imbecile  proposal  that  had  ever 
been  ma(de  by  one  Government  to  another. 
At  first  Europe  was  inclined  to  give  to  it 
the  fornier  intopretaUon.  The  hopes  of 
the  Poles,  which  were  beginning  to  flag,  un^ 
der  the  depression  of  incessant  defeat  and 
ever  weakening  forces,  for  a  time  gained 
Dew  strength.  T\iq  enthusiasm  of  the  French, 
which  the  Emperor  from  the  first  had  found 
it  difficult  to  curb,  rose  to  foyer  heat  Tbe^ 
belief  was  general  that  the  alliance  between 
the  ^Western  Powers,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  war  against  Russia,  was  on  the 
point  of  beinff  revived.  They  had  hot  yet 
turned  how  &r  the  modem  policy  of  Eng- 
land had  departed  from  its  old  traditions. 
The  sequel  need  not  be  told.  The  sar- 
eastic  defiance  of  Prince  Gorfbhakoff,  the 
hamiliatiog  retreat  of  England  after  threats 
80  distinct  and  demands  so  specifie,  and. the 
indignation  of  France  at  finding  that  she 
had  been  tricked  into  a  participation  in  the 
abame  of  England,  are  yet  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  all.  The  correspondence  was 
closed  by  a  comical  illustration  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  fears  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment had  been  excited  at  the  nossible 
result  of  their  own  big  words.  For  the 
discovery  of  it  the  World  is  Indebted  to  Mr. 
Hennessy.  When  Prince  GortchakoSrs  last 
defiance  had  arrived  and  the  Government 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  practise  the 
better  part  of  valour,  Lord  Russell  made 
a  speedi  at  Blairgowrie,  and  being  some- 
what encouraged  and  cheered  by  the  various 
oircumstanees  of  consolation  which  are  ad- 
ministered by  an  entertainment  of  that  kind, 
he  recovered  after  dintier  somewhat  of  his 
wonted  courage^  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  valour  so  acquired  he  proclaimed  that, 


in  his  opinion,  Russia  had  sacrificed  her 
Treaty  title  to  Poland.  Having  made  the 
statement'  thus  pnblidy,  he  felt  that  he 
could  not  do  less  than  insert  it  into  the 
despatch  tp  Prince  GortchakofT,  with  which 
it  was  proposed  to  terminate  the  inglorious 
correspondence.  He  flattered  himself,  in- 
deed, that  80  hostile  an  announcement,  while 
not  leading  actually  to  a  war,  might  enable 
him  to  ride  off  with  something  like  a  fiourish, 
which  his  friends  might  construe  into  a  tri- 
umph. And  so  the  despatch  was  sent  ofi^ 
formally  bringing  the  correspondence  to  a 
dose,  and  concluding  with  the  grandiose 
abnonneement  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
British  Oovemment,  Russia  had  forfeited 
the  title  to  Poland  whidi  she  had  acquired 
by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  But  even  this 
modest  attempt  to  escape  from  disgrace  was 
not  destined  to  succeed.  W hen  the  dee^atch 
reached  St»  Petersburg,  it  was  shown  to 
Prinee  GortchakofiT  before  being  formally 
presented.  ^You  had  better  not  present 
this  concluding  sentence  to  me,'  is  reported 
to  have  been  the  Prince's  brief  but  signifi- 
cant observation.  The  hint  was  taken ;  the 
despatdi  was  sent  back  to  England  and  sub- 
mitted anew  to  the  Foreign  Secretaryt 
Doubtless  with  disgust,  but  bowing  to  his 
inexorable  destiny,  he  executed  this  new 
act  of  self«aba«tement.  The  offending  sen- 
tence was  erased  by  its  author  with  the 
resolution  of  a  Christian  martyr.  In  this 
form  it  was  sent  back  to  Russia ;  and  it  still 
bears,  as  published  to  the  world,  in  the 
bald  mutilation  of  the  paragraph  with  which 
it  coBcfudes  and  in  the  confusion  of  its  dates, 
the  marks  of  its  enforced  and  reluetant  re- 
vinon^ 

These  transactions  produced  a  profound 
impvession  upon  the  minds^of  Contiaebtal 
obs^vem.  People  could  iardly  be^Swve 
that  a  Govemmebt  which  had  Used  a  tone 
so  peremptory  aind  so  boid^-which  proceed- 
ed to  intervene  even  by  distinct  threats  in 
behalf  of  the  despairing  struggle  of  a  people 
who  had  been  goaded  to  madness  by  opprea- 
sion--could  stoop  to  eat  its  threats,  and  to 
forsake  in  their  agony  those  whom,  in  the 
first  bliish  of  thdr  apparent  success,  it  had 
bustled  forward  to  befriend.  We  ean  our- 
selves testify,  from  personal  observation, 
how  difl^ult  it  was  to  induce  Fremdm)en  to 
believe  that  even  la  perfide  Album  could  be 
so  base.  When  at  last  it  was  discovered 
that  this  reallj  was  the  end  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  that  all  our  diplomatic  restless- 
ness meant  nothing  but  *  moral  support,' 
the  announcement  was  received  with  aetorm 
of  indignant  derision.  The  British  lion,  and 
John  Bull,  in  a  varie^of  humiliating  posi- 
tions, have  been  an  invaluable  resource  tq^ 
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tbe  caricaturists  of  the  Continent.  Unfortu- 
nately the  expression  of  feeling  has  not  been 
confined  to  the  organs  of  popular  opinion ; 
it  has  extended  to  politicians  and  to  aov* 
ereigns.  In  the  negotiations  that  Ibllowed 
upon  the  Dano-German  dispute,  the  loss  of 
fingland's  reputation  was  lamentably  ielt. 
The  influence  vhioh  she  had  formerly  exer- 
cised had  suddenly  disappeared.  It  was  in 
vain  the  Foreign  Secretary  rose  up  early 
and  late  tooli  rest,  composing  remonstrances, 
and  warnings,  and  entreaties  to  every  Court 
in  Europe.  His  '  derbe '  notes  were  passed 
unheeded;  his  incessant  and  ever-varying 
schemes  for  joint  notes,  and  identic  notes, 
and  projects  of  ifieditation,  and  pr<ject8  of 
oonference,*  and  proposals  of  concert  and 
cooperation,  were  passed  by  wt^  contemp- 
tuous disregard.  The  general  feeling  in 
Prussia  was  aptly  expres^  by  M.  Schultze- 
Delitzch,  member  for  Berlin,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  who  advised  his  col- 
leagues to  be  under  no  apprehension  of 
English  opposition  to  the  seizure  of  the 
Danish  Duchies.  ^England,'  be  said,  *is 
always  full  of  consideration  for  those  that 
can  defend  themselves.'  To  much  the  same 
effect  is  the  testimony  of  Sir  Alexander 
Malet,  our  Ambassador  at  Franicfort,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year : — *  Tbe  ten- 
sicm  of  the  public  mind  is  very  great,  and  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  there  is  a  wonderful 
indifference  to  our  representations,  while 
they  are  at  the  same  time  resented  as  inters 
ferine;  with  a  dierished  project.  There  is 
an  absolute  persuasion  that  England  will 
not'  interf^e  materially,  and  our  counsels, 
regarded  as  unfriendly,  have  no  weigh|.'  To 
be  despised  by  the  minor  States  of  Ger- 
many is,  perhaps,  the  lowest  depth  of  degra- 
dation to  whicl^a  great  Power  has  ever  annk. 
Such,  however,  was  the  state  of  opinion 
throughout  Germany.-  The  German  Powers 
were  persuaded  t^  Lord  Russell  would 
give  no  practical  effect  to  his  menacing  de- 
qmtohee,  and  they  have  acted  on  the  persua- 
sion boldly.  They  have  assumed  that  they 
might  safel  V  disregard  the  *  serious  compli- 
cations'  wnich  Lord  Russell  was  oontinu 
ally  flourishing  in  their  faces,  and  follow 
their  own  instincts  of  ambition  without 
troubling  themselves  about  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. The  event  haa  shown  that  they 
were  right.  Slesvig  and  Jutland  have  been 
deserted,  as  Poland  was,  and*the  Dane^ 
have  been  lef^  to  d^ive  what  solace  they 


*  Austria^fl  inoreaslDg  difficulties  have  led  to  the 
asaerobling  of  a  Conference  '  without  a  basiB  '-*now 
^t  the  aTlies  are  in  pocoeasioQ  of  the  Dtmish  penin- 
sula. But  the  suggestion  was  repeatedly  rejected 
before  the/  had  seiaed  what  tbej  covjeted. 


could  out  of  the  'good  oflboes'  and  tbe 
'  moral  support '  of  En^nd. 

The  impression  which  the  conduct  of  Eng- 
land in  the  Polish  afiair  made  on  the  Gkrr- 
emment  of  France  was  naturally  much  more 
serious,  inasmuch  as  France  had  been  more 
directly  concerned.  She  acted  throughoat 
as  the  ally  of  England,  apparently  ezpeetinff, 
as  i#08t  governments  would  have  expected, 
that  eome  practical  resalt  would  issue  frona 
so  many  brave  words.  She  did  not  find  out 
her  delusion  t^U  it  was  too  late  to  retreat 
from  the  alliance;  and  she  naturally  felt 
mortified  in  having  to  share  in  the  ignomin  j 
which  England  was  bringing  upon  herself. 
The  despatches  written  from  Paris  were 
pitched  in  a  far  more  moderate  key,  and 
were  not  open  to  tbe  charge  of  conveying 
any  threat,  direct  or  mdirect  But  the  sense 
of  honour  in  such  matters  is  rather  keener 
in  Paris  than  it  is  in  Downing  Street ;  and 
the  French  Ministers  felt  that  the  bare  pre- 
sentation of  tbe  eix  points  was  a  step  so 
grave  that  when  tbe  English  Government 
compelled  them  to  submit  to  a  refusal,  their 
country  passed  through  a  humiliation  which 
it  was  difiicult  to  forget.  And  they  natu- 
rally felt  sore  at  the  recollection  that  it  was 
the  English  alliance  which  had  brought  up<m 
them  such  an  indignity.  A  short  time  after- 
wards LfOrd  Russell  was  ill-advised  enough 
to  propose  to  them  another  series  of '  identic 
notes'  in  reference  to  the  Dano-German 
question;  and  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  was 
not  backward  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
giving  expression  to. the  mortHScaticm  which 
he  had  suffered  at  the  end  of  the  Polish  ne- 
gotiations. He  did  it  on  no  less  than  three 
occasions ;  and  in  two  of  them  his  language 
was  so  distinct,  and  pointed  out  with  so 
nMich  clearness  tbe  only  course  which  can 
be  followed  without  loss  of  dignity  by  coun- 
tries which  do  not  mean  to  fight,  that  it  is 
worth  extractmg  at  some  leng^.  Lord  Rue- 
sell  made  a  proposal  on  tbe  16th  of  S^tem« 
ber  'that  iWland  and  France  should  re- 
mind Austria,  Prussia,  and  tbe  German  Diet 
that  any  act  on  their  part  tending  to  weaken 
tbe  integrity  and  independence  of  Denmark 
would  be  at  variance  with  tbe  Treaty  of  the 
8th  of  May,  1852.1  Lord  Cowley  sends 
back  the  French  statesman's  reply  : — 

'The  mode  of  proceeding  suggested  by  your 
Lordship  would,  he  said,  '  be  in  a  great  mea- 
sure analogous  to  tbe  course  pursued  by  Great 
Britain  and  France  in  the  Polish  question.  He 
bad  no  inclination  (and  be  ihuikly  avowed  that 
he  should  so  speak  to  the  Emperor)  to  pUoe 
France  in  the  same  position  with  reference  to 
Germany  as  she  bad  been  placed  with  regard  to 
Russia.  Tbe  formal  notes  addressed  by  the 
three  Powers  to  Russia  had  receired  an  answer 
which  literally  meant  nothing,  and  Uie  position 
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in  which  those  three  great  Powers  were  placed 
DOW  was  anjthiDg  bat  dignified :  and  if  England 
and  Franoe  were  to  address  such  a  reminder  as 
that  proposed  to  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  (Ver- 
min Confederation,  they  must  he  prepared  to  go 
further^  and  to  adopt  a  course  of  action  more  in 
accordance  with  the  dignity  of  two  great  Powers 
than  they  were  now  doing  in  the  Polish  ques- 
tion.'* 

Undeterred,  however,  by  this  very  intel- 
ligible rebofif,  Lord  RusseU,  a  few  months 
later,  made  a  second  applioation  to  the 
French  Govemment  to  join  him  in  giving  a 
moral  lecture  to  Germanv.  He  asked  them 
to  join  in  representing  to  the  Diet  ^  the  heavy 
responsibility  it  would  incur  if  by  any  pre- 
cipitate measures  it  were  to  break  the  peace 
of  Europe,'  &a  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys' 
reply  was  again  painfully  significant : — 

'As  to  the  four  Powers  impresRng  opon  the 
Diet  the  heavy  responsibility  that  it  would  incur 
if  by  any  precipitate  measures  it  were  to  break 
the  peace  of  Europe  before  the  Conference  which 
hsd  been  proposed  by  the  British  Government 
Ibr  considering  the  means  of  settling  the  ques- 
tion between  Germany  and  Denmark  and  there- 
by maintaining  that  peace  can  be  assembled,  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys  observed  that  he  had  not  for- 
^tten  that  when  Russia  had  been  warned  by 
mnce,  Great  Britain,  and  Austria,  of  the  re- 
sponsibility which  she  was  incurring  by  her 
conduct  towards  Poland,  Prince  Gortschakoff 
bad  replied,  **  thac  Russia  was  ready  to  assume 
that  responsibility  before  God  and  man.'*  He 
for  one  did  not  wish  to  provoke  another  answer 
of  the  same  sort  to  be  received  with  the  same 
indifference.*! 

It  is  humiliating  to  think  such  rebukes 
should  have  been  administered  by  a  Foreign 
Minister  to  an  English  Secretary  of  State, 
•nd  that  they  should  have  been  just. 

If  we  are  to  trust  the  general  feeling  both 
in  England  and  upon  the  Continent^  the  re- 
cent negotiations  upon  the  Danish  af&ir 
bave  been  almost  as  fruitful  in  humiliation 
to  England  as  those  to  which  we  have  just 
called  the  attention  of  our  readers.  The 
darilion  which  the  combination  of  varUke 
language  with  a  peaceful  policy  has  ez(n^ 
bas  been  almost  as  heartv  in  the  latter  case 
as  in  the  former.  The  sole  difference  in  our 
&vour  is  that  on  the  last  occasion  what  we 
bave  had  to  bear  has  not  been  the  sharp  and 
Mting  sarcasm  of  France,  but  only  the  lum- 
bering gibes  which  in  Oennany  pass  for  wit. 
The  impression  of  our  oonduct  which  is 
popularly  entertained  is  completely  sup- 
ported by  the  information  in  our  possession, 
so  far  as  it  goes.  But  we  know,  on  good 
authority,  how  imparfect  that  information  is. 
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Count  Manderstr5m,  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  Sweden,  has  informed  the  world  that  our 
Ministers  '  have  only  lifted  a  comer  of  the 
veil  which  hangs  over  the  recent  negotia- 
tions!' And,  indeed,  it  did  not  require  Count 
Manderstrom  to  acquaint  us  with  that  fact. 
The  papers  themselves  bear  the  story  of 
their  own  mutilation  upon  the  face  of  them. 
They  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  the  long- 
winded  testimony  of  some  garrulous  old 
woman  whose  memory  is  very  short,  but 
who  is  allowed  to  tell  her  tale  as  she  pleases, 
in  the  hopes  that  she  may  be  induced  to  bring 
out  some  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  which 
she  alone  is  able  to  supply.  There  is  every 
thing  there  except  what  the  reader  wants, 
namely,  the  policy  and  language  of  England* 
There  are  endless  reports  from  the  Ministers 
of  petty  German  Courts.  There  is  a  com- 
plete thesaurus  of  the  diplomatic  history  of 
Hanover  and  Bavaria,  of  Hamburgh  and 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  And  all  the 
communications  from  the  Ministers  who  re- 
side at  the  Courts  of  these  formidable  Powers 
are  given  with  a  provoking  conscientious- 
ness. But  when  you  come  to  the  important 
despatches,  where  it  is  dear  firom  the  con- 
text  that  some  critical  conversation  has 
passed,  or  same  momentous  pledge  has  been 
given,  then  that  passion  for  proHxlty  sud- 
denly disappears.  The  despatcnes  come  out 
clipped  at  the  beginning,  eviscerated  hi  the 
middle,  and  cut  off  short  at  the  end ;  mere 
headless  trunks  of  despatches,  without  head 
or  legs,  and  with  a  large  hole  run  through 
the  body.  At  the  top  of  almost  every  de- 
spatch of  moment  that  ominous  word  ^  Ex- 
tract '  stands.  At  the  point  where  the  plot 
thickens,  and  LfOrd  Hussell  is  flinging  his 
advice,  and  his  threats,  and  his  lectures  upon 
moral  subjects  wildly  over  Europe,  nothing 
but  *  Extract — Extract — Extract'  meets 
your  eye.  An  imaginative  reader,  when  he 
comes  to  that  part  of  the  correspondence, 
may  almost  fancy  that  he  hears  the  energettC| 
unceasing  snap  of  Mr.  Layard's  scissors. 

It  is  needless,  therefore,  to  say  that  noth- 
ing so  imprudent  as  that  conversation  with . 
Baron  Brunnow  is  to  be  found  in  the  Danish 
correspondence.  But  the  most  careful  edit- 
ing will  not  entirely  expurgate  the  corre- 
spondence of  a  Foreign  Secretary  like  Lord 
Kussell,  in  whom  bluster,  as  it  were,  brims 
over.  Consequently  some  considerable 
traces  of  *his  characteristic  diplomacy  may 
be  discovered  —  rougher  and  less  perfect 
specimens  of  those  admirable  gems  of  lan- 
guage which  the  Foreign  Office  keeps,  for  the 
present,  jealously  concealed  within  its  dark- 
est recesses.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
it  is  in  our  power  wholly  to  explain  the  con- 
tempt whi(^  is  felt  for  us  at  the  Germai|^ 
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courts  or  the  bit^r  •  indignation  with  whioh 
the  name  of  England  is  mentioned  at  Co- 
penhagen. But  enough  of  the  correspond- 
ence has  been  printed  to  show  that  the 
language  of  the  Foreign  Office  has  depart- 
ed, to  a  deplorable  extent,  from  the  tone 
which  a  country  like  England  should  adopt 
to  weak  Powers  like  Denmark,  or  strong 
Powers  like  Germany.  There  is  no  cate- 
gorical promise  of  aid  to  Denmark,  ex- 
pressed in  language  so  distinct  that  it  would 
oe  treated  as  a  covenant  by  an  international 
court  of  law,  if  such  a  thing  existed.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  there  any  threat 
couched  in  direct  and  logical  form.  But 
every  conceivable  form  of  indirect  expres- 
sion and  of  innuendo  has  been  employed 
which  might  convev  hope  to  the  one  side, 
and  fear  to  the  other,  of  the  material  as- 
sistance <^  England,  without  so  committing 
the  Foreign  Secretary  that  he  should  be  al^ 
solutely  unable  to  retreat  For  the  sake  of 
dealing  with  such  difficulties  the  Foreign 
Secretary  has  studied  the  science  of  making 
loopholes  in  language  with  very  considera- 
ble success.  What  result  Lord  Russell 
may  have  promised  himself  for  his  own 
&me  from  this  dexterity  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
For  his  country  the  results  have  been  most 
lamentable.  Mankind  at  large  do  not  un- 
derstand quibbles,  or  trouble  themselves 
nicely  to  analyze  the  elements  of  evasion 
which  an  acute  draughtsman  may  introduce 
into  any  promise  he  may  utter.  They  look 
to  the  general  effect.  They  believe  that  the 
true  test  of  the  meaning  of  a  pledge  or  a 
threat  is  the  meaning  which  it  conveyed, 
and  was  obviously  intended  at  the  time  to 
convey.  No  minute  verbal  criticism  will 
exonerate  England  from  the  practical 
pledges  which  she  gave  to  Denmark,  or  re- 
lieve her  of  the  dishonour  of  having  re- 
treated from  the  threats  which  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  she  addressed  to  the  German 
Powers. 

A  few  specimens  will  be  sufficient  to  il- 
lustrate the  kind  of  language  to  which  we 
are^  referring.  It  may  be  traced  back  for 
several  years ;  but  as  the  crisis  draws  near, 
the  loopholes  grow  smaller,  the  menaces  or 
the  suggestions  of  aid  grow  more  distinct. 
We  will  first  quote  two  specimens  of  the 
correspondence  of  1861.  It  must  be  re- 
membered  that  the  war  under  which  Den- 
mark is  at  present  sufiering  is  waged  against 
her  because  she  has  adopted  a  certain  Con- 
stitution framed  in  last  November.  She 
was  summoned  to  recall  it  at  two  days'  no- 
tice by  Austria  and  Prussia;  and  on  the 
King  of  Denmark  refusing  to  violate  his 
coronation  oath,  and  abolish  a  Parliament- 
ary Ccmstitution  without  the  consent  of  his 


Parliament,  Aey  invaded  his  territory. 
The  feature  of  this  Constitution  to  ^w^hich 
objection  was  taken  by  the  invading  Powers 
was,  that  while  it  retained  the  local  Parlia- 
ment of  Slesvig  for  local  affiiirs,  it  com- 
bined Sl^svig  with  Denmark  for  purpoc^es 
common  to  the  whole  monarchy,  without 
admitting  Holstein  into  the  combinattoiL 
Holstein  was  to  be  united  to  th^rest  of  the 
monarchy  simply  by  a  dynastic  tie,  as  Lux- 
emburg  is  to  itoUand.  This  the  Gernuoi 
Powers  objected  to  as  tending  to  the  incor- 
poration of  Slesvig.  Now  it  so  happened 
that  rather  more  than  two  years  before 
Lord  Russell  had  proposed  a  Constitu- 
tion for  Denmark,  and  he  thus  descrihes 
that  Constitution  to  the  Government  of 
France : — 

*It,  therefore,  seems  to  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment thajb  a  solution  of  the  quesdon  most  be 
sought — 

*lst  By  separating  Holstein  from  the  Dan^ 
ish  proyinces  as  completely  as  Luxemburg  is 
separated  from  Holland. 

'  2ndly.  By  uniting  Slesvig  to  Denmark  for 
purposes  common  to  the  monarchy. 

*8rdly.  By  retaining  in  the  Duchy  of  Slesvig 
as  Austria  retains  in  Bohemia,  a  local  repre- 
sentative body.^ 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  proposal  so 
made  by  Lord  RusSell  was,  so  fiir  as  the 
parts  objected  to  are  concerned,  precisely 
similar  to  that  which  (he  Austrians  and 
Prussians  have  made  iAto  a  coBui  belli 
But  Lord  Russell  was  so  proud  of  this 
scheme  that  he  proposed  that  if  it  were  ac- 
cepted, the  non-German  Powers  should 
guarantee  Slesvig  to  Denmark.  Among 
others  this  proposition  was  forwarded  to 
Russia.  Prince  Gortchakoff,  however,  took 
objection  to  the  proposal  to  guarantee,  and 
the  ground  he  stated  is  remarkable  : — 

*  At  the  present  day  the  int^rity  of  the  Dan» 
ish  Monarchy  is  placed  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  Treaty%f  London  of  the  8th  May,  1851 
The  four  Powers  whom  the  Secretary  erf  State 
invites  to  the  special  guarantee  for  the  Duchy 
of  Slesvig  are  among  the  number  of  tbose 
wA  signed  this  Treaty:  and  besides  the  two 
principal  Powers  in  Germany,  Austria  and 
Prussia,  have  taken  a  direct  part  in  its  conclu- 
sion. It  has  thus  acquired  the  character  of  a 
European  transaction.  The  word  guarantee  is 
not  to  be  found  there,  it  is  true  :  but  the  Pow- 
ers who  have  taken  part  in  wis  transaction 
either  directly  or  by  their  acc^tanee  have  form- 
ally acknowledged  '*  that  the  maintenance  and 
integrity  of  the  Danish  Monarchv,  bound  up  as 
it  is  with  ihe  general  interests  of  the  European 
equilibrium,  is  of  great  importance  for  the  pre- 
servation of  peace  :'*  they  have  established  per- 
manently the  principle  #f  this  integrity.    In 
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tbe  presence  of  so  sdemn  andhnposkig  a  num^ 
feetoiion,  it  seemg  that  the  combinatioQ  pro- 
posed would  be  mere  objectionable  than  rcAily 
or  practically  useful  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Denmark  herself  would  be  willing  to  accept  a 
guarantee  of  a  single  portion  of  her  territory, 
and  coming  only  from  some  of  the  Powers  who 
joined  in  the  Treaty  of  London,  whilst  this 
Treaty  affords  her  a  much  more  important 
moral  guarantee.'* 

^  To  this  despatch  Lord  Rusisell  replies  as 
follows : — 

•Prince  €k>rtschakoff  approves  of  the  first 
four  propositions  contained  in  my  despatch  of 
t6e  19th  of  April,  with  some  modiflcationa 
which  can  be  hereafter  considered  ;  but  he  ob* 
jects  to  the  fiflh  [the  guarantee]  proposition  on 
the  ground  that  the  Treaty  of  Ifay  6,  1852,  af- 
fords a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  possession  of 
the  Duchy  of  Slesvig  by  Denmark,  and  that  a 
special  guarantee  of  SlesTig  giyen  now  by  four 
only  of  the  Powers  who  signed  that  Treaty 
would  weaken  the  force  of  the  existing  guaran- 
tee. 

*I  have  to  observe  upon  this  that  the  Treaty 
of  1852  recognises  as  permanent  th^  principle 
of  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy ;  and 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  therefore  sug- 
gest, with  a  view  to  satisfy  Russia,  instead  of 
tile  fifth  proposition  of  my  despatch,  the  follow- 
ing wording : — "  Austria^  Great  Britain,  France, 
Prussia,  Eussia,  and  Sweden,  continue  to  recog- 
nise as  pemvment  the,  principle  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Danish  monarchy,  according  to  the 
Treaty  of  May  8,  1852."  't 

The  reason  for  this  curiously  indefinite 
language  of  Lord  Russell  is  obvious 
enough.  He  wanted,  if  pqssible,  to  give  a 
strong  hint  to  the  German  Powers  to  the 
effect  that  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  mon- 
archy was  practically  guaranteed.  There- 
fore be  was  very  willing  to  accept  Prince 
GortchakofiTs  strong  language,  and  to  treat 
ft  reassertion  of  the  Treaty  of  1852  as  if  it 
were  the  same  thmg  as  the  goarantee  diat 
1m  had  proposed.  At  the  same  time  he 
thought  it  safer  to  leave  himself  a  loophole 
of  escape.  But  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
reflected  on  the  eflfect  which  this  proposition 
of  his,  enforced  in  this  language,  would  have 
iJpon  the  Danes.  When  the  correspond 
ence  was  published  they  were  entitled  to 
^w  from  it  two  inferences.  The  first  was 
^^  if  they  separated  Holstein  from  the 
monarchy,  retaining  for  Slesvig  her  connex- 
fcn  with  Denmaric  in  common  affiiivt,  side 
hy  side  with  her  local  institutions,  they 
would  be  taking  the  course  which  of  all 
others  most  completely  fulfilled  their  obli- 
gallons.  The  second  inference  was  that  if 
^ey  did  so,  and  were  attacked,  the  Treaty 
of  London  was  looked  upon  by  England  as 
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affording  to  tliem  ft  permanent  security  for 
the  possession  of  Slesvig,  which-  in  efiect 
was  the  same  thing  as  a  guarantee.  We 
know  that  in  efiect  they  did  entertain  these 
convictions,*  and  they  did  act  upon  them, 
and  the  result  was  the  war  in  which  they 
are  now  engaged.  They  have  now  disco v-* 
ered  that,  with  respect  to  the  separation  of 
Holstehi  from  the  Dano^lesvig  Constitu- 
tion,  the  English  Government  holds  totally 
different  opinions  from  those  which  it  ex- 
pressed three  years  ago,  and  that  its  views 
upon  the  secuiity  affi>rded  by  the  Treaty  of 
London  are  still  more  alarmingly  modified  ; 
and  that  the  dlect  of  this  change  ot  views, 
after  leading  them  into  a  bloody  war,  is  to 
leave  them  in  the  lurch;  They  naturally 
say  that  England  should  have  explained  to 
them  her  real  views  upon  these  two  points, 
and  especially  upon  the  last,  before  they  had 
committed  tnemselves  beyond  recall.  It  Is 
perfectly  true  that  Lord  Russell  did  not  say 
that  he  held  by  the  Treaty  of  London  as  a 
guarantee  of  Sfesvig,  but  he  used  ambiguous 
language^  from  which  it  might  easily  be  in- 
ferred ;  and  the  ambiguity  on  the  part  of  a 
great  Power,  by  which  a  small  rgwer  is 
permitted  to  be  misled  to  its  ruin,  is  ian  of- 
fence against  loyalty  and  honour  which  it  is 
hard  to  distinguish  from  actual  treachery. 

Another  specimen  of  the  same  kind  of 
language,  leading  directly  to  the  belief  that, 
in  the  ev^it  of  an  attack  on  the  int^ity  of 
Denmark,  Great  Britain  would  interfere, 
an(}  yet  not  actually  promising  it,  may  be 
found  a  few  weeks  further  on.  In  June, 
1861,  Lord  Russell  sends  the  following  de»  * 
spatch  to  Prussia,  with  reference  to  the  Fed* 
eral  Execution,  which  even  then  was  m^ 
naced  against  Holstein  :— 

*  In  the  speech  of  the  King  of  Prussia  on 
closing  the  Session  of  the  Legislative  Chambers, " 
I  find  the  following  paragraph : — **  The  Danish 
Oovemment  have  not  entirely  satisfied  the  de- 
mands of  the  Diet  But  die  nature  of  our  re- 
kitions  with  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  af* 
fords  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  they  will  not 
be  disturbed  by  severe  measures  which  may  be 
necessary  within  the  limits  of  German  terri- 
tory." in  these  paragraphs  there  appears  to 
be  some  misapprenension  as  to  the  position  of 
one  at  least  of  the  Gr^t  Powers  of  Europe. 
Her  Majesty's  Gbvemment  have  never  disputed 
the  right  of  the  German  Confederation  to  in« 
terpret  its  own  constitution  ttpon  German  ter* 
titory.  But  in  speaking  of  Federal  ezecuticm 
in  Holstein,  I  have  never  failed  to  point  out 
these  obvious  dangers.  ....  Th^X  some 
chance  collision  between  excited  and  embittered 
parties  might  extend  the  scope  of  the  contest, 
and  change  it  from  a  question  oonoeming  Ger- 
man territory,  which  affects  Ckrmany  chiefly, 
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into  a  question  ooneerning  '*  the  niAintenatioe  of 
the  integrity  of  the  Daniih  monarchy  "  which, 
"  as  connected  with  the  general  interests  of  Uie 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,^'  is  declared  in  the 
Treaty  of  London  to  be  **  of  high  importance  to 
the  preservation  of  peace."  Great  Britain,  as 
one  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  could  not 
fail  to  be  "  disturbed  "  by  such  results.** 

Now,  of  course,  this  is  neither  a  definite 
promise  nor  a  formal  threat.  Lord  Russell 
may  take  refuge  in  the  ambiguity  of  the 
word  '  disturbed.*  He  may  say,  '  The  re- 
sult has  happened,  and  Great  Britain  has 
been  very  much  disturbed  at  it — very  much 
disturbed  indeed ;  but  I  never  said  tliat  her 
disturbance  would  come  to  anything.*  Lord 
Russell  might  plead  this,  and  It  is  possible 
that  if  he  was  defending  himself  in  an  ac- 
tion upon  promises  in  a  court  of  law,  the 
plea  might  be  held  to  be  ffood.  But  this  is  not 
the  principle  upon  which  individuals  inter- 
pret their  own  language  in  the  intercourse 
of  private  life ;  still  less  is  it  the  way  in 
which  a  great  empire  sbonld  creep  out  of 
its  public  declarations.  When  this  despatch 
was  published  all  who  read  it,  and  among 
them  tl)e  Danish  statesmen,  inferred  from 
it  that  if  the  Oerman  Powers  attempted  to 
■ei^e  Slesvig,  Great  Britain  would  feel  her 
own  interests  bound  up  in  the  integrity  of 
the  Danish  monarchy.  Can  the  English 
Ministers  deny  that  the  inference  was  a  fair 
one  %  Can  they  call  in  question  the  Justice 
of  the  indignation  with  which  the  Danish 
people  have  heard  that  Lord  Russell  meant 
no  kind  of  pledge,  no  indication  of  future 
policy,  but  only  mtended  to  work  upon  the 
feelings  of  the  sofl-hearted  King  of  Prns- 
Ma,  by  pointing  out  to  him  that  if  he  w<j^ld 
go  on  in  that  way  the  nerves  of  his  English 
n*iends  would  be  *  disturbed '  ? 

The  negotiations  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  present  war  swarm  with  shniiar, 
but  far  stronger  statements.  It  would  be, 
perhaps,  too  much  to  say  that  any  of  the 
despatches  in  the  papers  that  have  been 
published  formally  and  absolutely  pledge 
England  to  go  to  war,  but  they  exhaust  the 
resources  of  tUe  English  language  to  con- 
trive threats  that  just  fall  short  of  this. 
They  hint  that  she  will ;  they  declare  that 
she  may ;  they  refuse  to  say  that  she  will 
not ;  they  intimate  that  she  will  treat  the 
seizure  of  Slesvig  for  a  material  guarantee 
as  she  treated  the  seizure  of  the  Principali- 
ties on  the  same  plea  in  1854;  they  regret 
that  England  and  the  German  Powers  are 
on  the  point  of  becoming  enemies ;  they 
announce  to  the  Minister  of  a  third  Power 
(hinting  to  him  to  forward  the  message) 


that  if  the  (Germans  cross  the  £yder,  thej 
will  probably  find  themselves  confronted  by 
the  armed  intervention  of  Great  Britain. 
In  fact.  Lord  Russell  seems  to  have  thoucht 
that,  so  long  as  he  qualified  it  with  a '  might/ 
or  a  *  may,'  or  a  '  probably,'  there  was  no 
form  of  menace  that  it  was  improper  fiir 
him  or  his  ambassadors  to  utter.  As  the 
very  existence  of  these  menaces  has  beea 
denied  by  the  bold  apologists  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, we  will  reproduce  a  small  selec- 
tion from  them : — 

(1.)  *  Europe  had  seen,  I  obserred,  the  fat«l 
results  to  which  the  seizure  of  a  material  euar- 
antee  had  led  when  the-  Emperor  Nicholas 
crossed  the  Pruth.  If  Germany  should  thus 
be  unfortunately  led  to  light  up  a  war  on  the 
Eyder,  she  must  be  prepured  for  eventualiUes 
of  an  equally  grave  nature,* 

(2.)  *  Her  Majesty,  by  the  Treaty  of  London 
of  May  8.  1852,  is  bound  to  respect  the  integ- 
rity and  independence  of  Denmari^  The  Em- 
peror of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia  have 
taken  th^  same  engagement  Her  Majesty 
could  not  see  with  indifference  a  military  occu- 
pation of  Holstein  which  is  only  to  cease  upon 
terms  iniuriously  affecting  the  coa<Uitution  of 
the  whole  Danish  monarchy.  Her  Majesty^s 
Qoyeroment  could  not  recognise  this  mUitary 
occupation  as  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Confederation,  or  admit  that  it  could 
be  properly  called  a  Federal  EzeAition.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  could  not  be  indifferent 
to  the  bearing  of  such  an  act  \ipon  Denmark 
and  upon  European  interests.t 

(8.)  'Should  Federal  troops  enter  Holstem 
on  purely  Federal  grounds.  Her  Mideshr's  Gov- 
ennnent  would  not  interfere ;  but  shoiud  it  ap- 
pear that  Federal  troops  had  entered  the  Duchy 
on  international  grounds,  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment may  he  obliged  to  interfere.X 

(4.)  *  It  would  be  no  less  impossible  for  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  enter  into  any  engage- 
ment, that  if  the  Federal  troops  should  not 
limit  their  operations  to  the  Duchy  of  Holsteiik 
but  should  on  some  pretence  or  other  extead 
thehr  operations  to  the  Duchy  of  Slesvig,  Hor 
Maiest/s  Gorernment  would  maintain  an  atti- 
tude of  neutrality  between  Germany  and  Den- 
mark.§ 

(5.)  *  In  reply  to  your  Ezcellen<Vs  despatdi, 
I  have  to  inform  you  that  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment consider  you  were  right  in  stating  to 
the  Prussian  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  that 
they  had  not  said  tliat  the  relations  bet?reeQ 
England  and  Prussia  might  be  endangered  by 
an  invasion  of  Slesvig,  Mthough  they  considered 
that  such  an  invasion  might  do  sot/  due  Hms 
were  not  given  to  the  Danish  Government  to 
grant  the  concessions  which  they  were  required 
tomahcl 

(6.)  '  Seeing  these  dangers  and  the  reckless 
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vmnner  in  wliidi  maaj  of  the  Qennan  Prmew 
and  all  the  Gennan  popular  meetings  were 
ready  to  set  the  fitith  or  treaties  at  defiance, 
Her  Migesty's  Government  could  not  wonder 
that  the  King  of  Denmark  was  ready  to  defend 
SlesYig,  and  to  consider  its  hof^tiJe  occupation 
fts  a  ^tid  blow  to  the  integrihr  of  his  dominions 
But  I  could  not  doubt  ^|  he  would  hs  <un$ied 
hy  PowerB  friendly  to  Denmarh  in  that  drfenee, 
.  .  .  ■  .  Count  Bernstorff  adverted  shortly 
but  pointedly  to  the  dangers  which  might  h% 
incurred  by  Europe  if  Germany  and  England 
should  ever  becony  enemies.  1  fully  admitted 
them,  and  as  fully  regretted  their  existence ; 
but  I  said  that  since  the  month  of  May  Great 
Britain  had  warned  Austria  of  these  dangers; 
that  Prussia  and  Germany  had  likewise  been 
warned,  but  that  the  v(nce  of  England  was  un- 
heeded, and  little  time  was  now  left  for  counsel, 
wisdom,  and  moderation.  I  hoped  it  would  not 
be  thrown  away.* 

(7.)  *!  waited  on  Prince  Gortschakoff  yes- 
terday forenoon  with  your  Lordship's  tele- 
graphic despatch  proposing  the  mecUation  of 
England,  France,  Russia,  and  Sweden  between 
Denmark  and  Germany,  and  a  suspension  of  all 
hostile  acts  or  preparations  on  the  part  of  the 
latter.  The  Vice-Chanoellor  said  that  he  would 
take  the  orders  of  the  Emperor  in  regard  to 
your  Lordship's  overture ;  he  regretted,  how- 
ever, that  he  must  declare  his  first  impression 
to  be  un&vourable  to  the  proposal  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  Austria  and  Prussia 
would  almost  certainly  decline  to  shape  their 
measures  to  the  demands  of  the  four  Powers. 
The  smaller  German  States  in  their  present 
effervescence  would  probably  not  forego  their 
determinations;  the  offer  suggested  by  your 
Lordship  was  an  important  one ;  it  would  be 
ineffective,  and  it  would  not  become  the  four 
Powers  to  make  an  abortive  stroke  of  this  kind 
•  .  .  .  Without  disputing  the  weight  to  be 
attached  to  the  olMections  of  the  Vice-chancel- 
lor, I  representea  to  him  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  no  doubt  sought  his  Excel- 
lency's assent  at  once,  because  the  assent  of 
Russia,  if  granted,  would  have  a  great  effect 
with  the  other  Powers  in  obtaining  their  ad- 
hesion to  the  proposal  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment ;  and  the  pressing  necessity  for  arresting 
warlike  preparations,  and  combining  the  Pow- 
ers less  directly  interested  in  the  controversy 
for  a  mediation,  was  proved  by  the  fiict  that  an 
attack  upon  Slesvig  seemed  imminent,  and  if 
that  attempt  wis  made^  it  seemed  not  improba- 
hle  that  the  Germans  might  find  themsehes 
confronted  by  the  armed  intervention  qf  Great 
Britain,'  t 

Now,  can  there  be  any  mistake  as  to  the 
operation  which  threats  like  these  were  like- 
ly to  have?  That  they  did  not  seriously 
disturb  th|  equanimity  of  the  Powers  to 
wh6m  they  were  addressed  is  easy  to  be- 
lieve. The  a£^  of  Poland  had  taught  the 
stat^men  of  the  Continent  to  measure  the 
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value  of  Lord  Roasell^a  menaces  with  ac- 
ouraoy.  Upon  them  it  is  probable  that  the 
language  we  have  quoted  exercised  an  im- 
perceptible influence ;  but  what  was  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  honour  of  the  country  in 
whose  name  they  were  uttered  ?  Does 
Lord  Russell  imagine  that  threats  which  are 
qualified  with  a  *  not  improbably  '  are  privi- 
leged to  be  insincere?  or  that  bluster  is  less 
dishonouring  because  it  is  expressed  in  the 
potential  mood  1        ^ 

We  pass  to  sadder  specimens  of  the  same 
style.  The  quibbling  evasion  of  clear  dip- 
lomatic  declarations  is  bad  enough  when  it 
only  brings  contempt  upon  the  nation  that 
has  uttered  threats  on  which  it  dare  not  act. 
But  when  it  deceives  a  weak  and  a  confiding 
ally — wh^  it  dooms  a  gallant  race  to  plun- 
der and  to  butchery  at  Uie  bai^ds  of  unpro-  x 
voked  oppressors — when  it  lures  the  help- 
less on  to  danger,  and  persuades  the  feeble 
to  lay  aside  their  defence — it  brands  on  the 
nation  in  whose  behalf  these  things  have 
been  done  a  stigma  of  ineffiible  baseness, 
under  which  every  heart  capable  of  feeling 
writhes  wiiji  shame.  We  could  pardon  our 
Gbvemmept  many  bootless  thr^ts  and 
much  empty  swaggering  if  they  had  otdy 
refrained  from  misleading,  by  hopes  w^hi(& 
^hey  did  not  intend  to  fulfil,  the  minds  of  a 
people  whose  national  existence  may  possi- 
bly be  the  penalty  of  their  misplaced  trust. 
Towards  the  end  of  last  year  there  were 
two  grounds  of  complaint  urged  by  the 
German  Governments  against  Denmark. 
The  first  was  the  Patent  of  March,  separat- 
ing the  legislature  of  Holstein  from  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  monarchy  ;  the  other  was 
the  Constitution  of  November,  which  es- 
tablished, in  Denmark  and  Slesvig  alone  a 
community  of  institutions  formerly  existing 
between  all  parts  of  the  Danbh  monarc^ty. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  year  the  demand  for 
the  revocation  of  the  Patent  was  being 
pressed  by  Germany  with  great  earnest- 
ness, and  Federal  Execution  was  threatened 
if  it  should  not  be  granted.  Lord  Russell, 
of  course,  was  busy  in  the  dispute,  doing 
Ibs  best  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  pester  both  sides  into  harmony  by 
unlinaited  diplomatlo  badgering.  But  it 
was  characteristically  upon  Denmark,  as 
the  weakest  Power,  that  he  pressed  \he 
most  heavily.  A  great  many  paper  mis- 
siles were  projected  from  the  Foreign  Office 
in  the  course  of  the  autunm,  but  the  partic- 
ular communication  to  which  we  wish  to 
draw  attention  was  made  in  the  middle  of 
October.  On  the  11th  of  that  month  Loird 
Russell  telegraphed  to  Sir  A.  Paget  to  urge 
upon  the  Danish  Government  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Patent.    Sir  A.  Paget  executed 
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die  order  with  ibe  sbUlty  which  he  has  dis- 
played throughout  all  these  tranactions,  and 
the  conversatioii  which  he  had  with  M.  Hall 
on  that  oocasioD  is  reported  at  some  length. 
The  following  was  the  climax : — 

'  I  made  use  of  every  argument  to  induce  his 
Excelletfcy  to  adopt  a  conciliator^  course,  and 
I  warned  him  of  the  danger  of  rejecting  the 
fHendly  counsels  now  offerwi  by  Her  Maj^y's 
Ck>vemment,  by  representing  that,  however 
much  public  feeling  might  be  m  &vour  of  Den- 
mark now,  because  there  was  a  general  impres- 
sion that  she  was  the  aggrieved  Power,  this 
feeling  would  undergo  a  great  change  if  it  was 
proved  by  official  documents  that  the  Danish 
Government  had  rejected  every  compromise.* 

These  words  were  approved  and  adopted 
by  Lord  Russell  as  soon  as  theywefe  re- 
ported to  hioL  In  consequence  of  these 
and  similar  representations  tibe  Patent,  as 
is  well  known,  was  withdrawn.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  they  contain  no  promise  of 
material  aid  so  distinctly  worded  that  in 
private  life  it  could  be  enforced  in  a  ooort 
of  law,  but  it  was  language  well  calculated 
to  inspire  the  Danes  with  a  belief  that  we 
should  come  to  their  assistanoe  if  th^  fol- 
lowed the  advice  which  we  tendered.  There 
was  '  danger '  in  rejecting  that  advice ;  con- 
sequently there  was  some  increase  of  safety 
in  acceptuig  it.  From  what  quarter  was 
that  safety  to  proceed?  Fix>m  the  fact  that 
the  public  feeling  in  such  a  case  would  be 
in  favour  of  Denmark.  But  the  &vour  of 
public  feeling  can  only  be  of  use  when 
^public  feeling '  is  prepared  to  fight.  The 
kind  of 'public  feeling'  which  only  talks 
has  been  abundantiy  at  the  service  of  the 
Danes,  and,  indeed,  of  most  other  communis 
ties  in  trouble,  but  no  sane  statesman  would 
advise  his  sovereign  to  make  sacrifioes  for 
tfa^  purpose  of  obtaining  the  insulting  lip- 
friendship,  which  in  England  goes  by  the 
name  of  'moral  sympathy.'  When  the 
Danish  statesmen  were  assured  that  if  they 
should  take  a  certain  course  the  favoor  of 
public  feeling  would  make  their  dangers 
lees  urgent,  they  naturally  assumed  that 
public  feeling  would  come  to  their  assistance 
in  somci  manner  more  efiectual  than  by  the 
inditing  of  tart  despatches.  Would  men  of 
honour,  dealing  witn  each  other  in  private 
life,  have  come  to  any  different  conolnsioa? 

Then  came  the  Constitution  of  November 
IS,  The  Danes  appear  to  have  prepared 
that  Constitution,  believing  with  perfect 
sincerity  that  it  was  the  ooume  most  in  ac- 
cordance! with  their  Treaty  obligations. 
They  received  no  intimation  from  Austria 
and  Prussia  of  the  storm  it  would  bring 
down  upon  thmt  heads  until  the  measure 
bad  passed  through  all  its  Parliamentary 


stages.    Bat  when  it  was  done,  the  dtTiflions 
in  the  German  Diet  made  it  convenient  for 
those  two  Powers  to  use  it  as  a  pretext  for 
their  unprovoked  aggression.    Great  efforts 
were  made  to  induce  Denmark  to  repeal 
the  obnoxious   Act     It  is   not  wonderful 
that  this  advioe  should  have  been  unpalata- 
ble to  the  Danes;  it  was  affixing  to  their 
necks  the  badge  of  foreign  servitude  in  its 
most  undi^ptsed  and  ofiensire  form.     Tiw 
fVeedom  of  internal  legislation  is  the  em- 
bodiment and  the  symbol  of  national  inde- 
pendence. To  receive  an  V  kind  of  legislation 
at  the  hands  of  the  foreigner  is  a  degrada- 
tion ;  to  submit  to  his  dictation  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  country  is  a  more  gall- 
ing ignominy  still.    But  to  have  to  modify 
such  institutions  at  a  moment's  notice,  under 
the  most  insolent  and  shameless  threats  of 
violence,  is  an  insult  to  which  a  people  re- 
taining any  spark  of  patriotism  can  hardly 
submit  except  under  the  most  extreme  ne- 
cessity.   It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  Umt 
all  England's  urgency  failed  for  some  time 
to  extract  this  last  concession.    It  needed 
the  mission  of  a  special  plenipotentiary  sid 
the  all  but  open  promise  of  material  assist- 
ance as  a  bribe  to  induce  the  Danes  to  give 
way  once  again,  and  to  submit  even  the 
solemn  enactments  of  their  legislature  to 
the  msolent  dictation  of  Vienna  and  Berlin. 
But  it  needed  nothing  less  than  this,  and 
this  Lord  Wodehouse  seems  to  have  taken 
upon   him  to  oflfer.    The  following  is  his 
own  report  of  the  language  that  he  held : — 

'I  entreated  his  Excellency  to  weigh  wdl 
the  gravity  of  the  dangers  which  threatened 
Denmark.  General  Fleury  had  informed  M. 
d'Ewers  and  me  that  he  was  instructed  to  tell 
the  Danish  Government  that  France  would  not 
go  to  war  to  support  Denmark  asainst  Germany, 
It  WM  m^  daty  t&  declare  to  M»  that  if  tii 
Danish  Gc^emment  r^eeted  owr  adoice^  Met 
Maie$Py^%  Qovernme&t  mmt  Uau  JDenmarh  te 
enoouTUer  Germany  'uponher  own  re^oneihiU' 
ty.    .    .    . 

*I  said  that  the  Danish  Government  were 
the  best  jiJdges  of  the  manner  in  which  the  law 
could  be  changed,  but  of  course  he  would  un- 
derstand that  Her  Majesty*s  Government  would 
never  advise  recourse  to  unconstitutional  means.' 

We  think  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  im- 
ply a  promise  of  assistance  in  stronger  or 
more  precise  terms.  M.  Hall,  indeed,  as 
he  afterwards  told  Sir  A.  Paget,  was  not 
8atis5ed.  He  had  studied  English  diploma- 
cy for  many  years,  and  he  knew  that  k 
was  ^  hard  to  find  the  form  of  words  Uiat 
shonld  bind  Lord  Russell  as  it  used  to  be 
in  mediaeval  legends  to  find  the  oath  which 
should  bind  the  Tempter.  But  he  oould 
not  communicate  his  scepticism  as  to  this 
promise  to  his  oolkagoes  or  his  sovereign. 
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So  deep  was  the  impression  whMi  it  made 
upon  the'  Banish  King,  that  rather  than 
forego  it  he  made  the  greatest  sacrifice  a 
sovereign  can  make.     He  parted  from  a 
highly -popular  Minister,  and  abandoned  the 
policy   to  which   his    people    pasdonately 
dung.     M.  Hall  resigned  his  office  to  one 
of  his  own  colleagues,  and  as  soon  as  the 
new  Cabinet  was  installed  foreign  Gfovern- 
menU  were  mforroed  that  Denmark  was 
ready,  under  their  approbation,  to  call  the 
Bigsraad  together,  in  order  that  it  might 
fulfil  the  condition  .which  Lord  Wodehouse 
had  attached  to  British  ajd.    The  considera- 
tion has  been  duly  given,  but  the  covenant 
has  not  been  kept     England's  advice  has 
been  followed,  but  England's  asslsUnce  has 
not  been  tendered.     Denmark's  dangers  are 
as  great,  her  isolation  is  as  complete,  as  if 
she  had  never  yielded.    The  Danish  King 
has  been  made  to  swallow  the  cup  <^  humil- 
iation  to  the  dregs — ^to  alienate  from  him- 
self the  affections  of  his  people — to  dishon- 
our his  own  signature^ — to  incur  the  con- 
tempt and  increase  the  audacity  of  his  foes. 
But  England  abandons  him  not  less  than 
she  did  before  *to  encounter  Germany  upon 
his  own  responsibility.'    If  he  had  rejected 
the  officious  advice  of  England  with  scorn, 
and  had  turned  the  English  Plenipotentiary 
out  of  his  capital  as  an  intrusive  meddler,  he 
would  not  have  been  in  a  worse  position 
than  he  is  now ;  nay,  he  would  have  been 
so  far  in  a  better  position,  that  in  his  appli- 
cations for  aid  to  the  great  Powers,  he  would 
not  have  been  weighted  with  the  unpopular- 
ity which  attaches  to  the  supposed  protege 
c£  England. 

There  is  another  promise,  more  distinct 
in  its  terms  than  any,  which  we  cannot  pass 
by  without  notice.  Lord  Palmerston's 
speech  at  the  ^  of  last  session,  to  which 
reference  has  been  repeatedly  made  in  Par- 
liament,  but  to  which  he  himself  has  never 
dared  to  allude,  undoubtedly  produced  a 
considerable  effect  both  in  Denmark  and  in 
England.  We  have  General  Peel's  testi- 
mony that  abroad  its  value  was  more  cor- 
rectly estimated.  But  in  England  the  an- 
nouncement which  It  contained  that  the  pol- 
icy of  Her  Majesty's  Government  consisted 
in  the  maintenance  of  the.  integrity  of  Den- 
mark, and  that  if  Denmark  were  attacked 
those  who  did  it  would  find  that  she  was 
not  alone,  produced  a  profound  conviction 
that  Denmark  was  safe.  It  did  not  seem 
possible'that  any  man  of  hooonr  should  re- 
cede 6om  language  so  distinct.  Upon  the 
Danes  it  appears  to  have  produced  an  equal- 
ly strong  effect.  Lord  Palmerston's  lan- 
guage ie  alluded  to  more  than  once  in  the 
eoorse  of  the  negotiations  of  last  autvmn 


by  the  Danish  Ministers,  and  it  is  evident 
that  they  looked  to  it  >vith  the  most  implicit 
confidence.*  Considering  the  strength  of 
the  statement  that  he  made,  their  belief  in4% 
was  not  surprising.  The  following  were  the 
words  of  a  part  of  the  reply  which  he  made 
to  a  question  of  Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald, 
addressed  to  him  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
Appropriation  Bill: — 

*  There  is  no  use  in  disguising  the  fact  that 
what  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  German  design, 
and  the  desire  of  .connecting  Slesvig  with  Hoi- 
steb,  is  the  dream  of  a  German  fleet  and  the 
wish  to  get  Kiel  as  a  German  seaport  That 
may  be  a  good  reason  why  they  should  wish  it ; 
but  it  is  no  reason  why  they  should  violate  the 
rights  and  independence  ofDenmark  for  an  ob- 
ject which  even  if  it  accomplished  would  not 
realise  the  expectation  of  those  who  aim  at  ii 
The  hon.  Gentleman  asks  what  is  the  policy 
and  course  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  with 
regard  to  that  dispute.  As  I  have  already  said 
we  cencur  entirely  with  him,  and  I  am  satisfied 
with  all  reasonable  men,  in  £urope,  including 
those  in  Fmice  and  Russia,  in  desiring  that 
.the  independence  and  integrity,  and  the  rights 
of  Denmark  may  be  maintained.  We  are  con- 
vinced, I  am  convinced  at  least,  that  if  any 
violent  attempt  were  made  to  overthrow  those 
rights  and  interfere  with  that  independence, 
those  who  made  the  attempt  would  find  in  the 
result  that  it  would  not  he  Denmarh  alone  with 
which  they  would  ha/te  to  contend,^ 

Let  the  reader  compare  with  these  prom- 
ises the  scenes  that  are  passing  and  have 
passed  in  Siesviff  and  Jutland,  and  the  whole 
tale  of  England^  disloyalty  ^and  Denmark's 
ruin  is  before  him.  For  years  we  have 
thrust  ourselves  forward  as  her  friends, 
taken  her  under  our  special  protection;  and 
pr<!>claimed  with  tedious  iteration  in  every 
Court  in  Europe  that  her  integrity  and  in- 
dependence are  the  first  object  of  our  care. 
We  have  loaded  her  with  good  advice,  med- 
dled in  her  smallest  concerns,  and  treated 
her  almost  as  an  English  dependency — so 
keen  and  so  peculiar  was  the  interest  we 
affected  to  feel  in  her  welfare.  Actuated 
by  the  hopes — the  encouraged  hopes — of 
help  in  an  unequal  struggle,  she  did  not  re- 
sent this  intrusion  into  her  affairs.  On  the 
contrary,  she  yielded  to  our  pressure.  At 
our  instance  she  made  concession  after  con- 
cession. With  each  new  concession  her  ad- 
versaries— those  who  coveted  her^il — were 
encouraged  to  put  forward  new  demands, 
and  wiw  each  new  demand  England  urged 
a  new  concession.  Under  the  pressure  of 
our  urgency,  deeply  against^  her  own  con- 
victions, she  abandon^  Holstein  to  their 
will,  and  evacuated  fortresses  which .  she 
might  have  defended,  at  least  for  a  time. 
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She  reeigned,  perhaps  forever,  tbftt  splendid 
prize  for  which  the  mightiest  Dations  would 
be  glad  to  compete,  the  harbour  of  Kiel, 
which  her  naval  superiority  might  have  en- 
abled her  to  hold  even  against  an  overwhelm- 
ing force.  At  all  evento  she  gave  up  at  our 
bidding,  without  a  struggle,  territory  upon 
which  she  might  have  at  least  gained  a  re- 
spite, which  weuld  have  enabled  her  to  ma- 
ture her  own  defences,  and  would  have 
probably  raised  up  for  her  allies.  Fur 
all  these  concessions  we  gave  her — ^not  a 
formal  promise  of  aid — no!  bat  intimations 
of  our  intention  to  afford  it,  which  at  first 
sight  seemed  plain  and  unmistaiceable,  and 
only  when  read  by  the  light  of  events  are 
discovered  to  have  been  intentionally  and 
cunningly  ambiguous.  The  crisis  at  last 
has  come.  The  concessions  upon  which 
England  has  insisted  have  proved  futile. 
The  independence  which  ^he  professed  to 
value  so  highly  is  at  an  end.  The  people 
whom  she  afiected  to  befriend  are  in  danger 
of  being  swept  away.  One  q[  the  most 
wanton  and  unblushiiig  spoliations  which 
history  records  is  on  the  point  of  being  con- 
summated. But  as  far  as  effective  aid  goes, 
England  stands  aloof.  Fresh  from  the  bom- 
bardment of  Kagosima,  she  extols  the  beauty 
of  moderation  and  the  Christian  Obligation 
of  peace.  Her  pledges  and  her  threats  are 
gone  with  last  yearns  snow,  and  she  is  con- 
tent to  watch  with  cynical  philosophy  the 
destruction  of  those  who  trusted  to  the  one, 
and  the  triumph  of  those  who  were  wise 
enough  to  spurn  the  other. 


Art.  VII.— 1.  The  Law  Reporter^  Feb.  23, 
1864. 

2.  A  Speech  delivered  before  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  Her  Majeaty^s  Most  Hon- 
ourable Privy  Council.  Bj  H.  Bristow 
Wilson,  B.D.     1863. 

3.  Brief  Examination  of  Prevalent  Opin^ 
ions  on  Inspiration^  with  an  Introduction, 
By  H.  B.  Wilson.     1863. 

4.  Charge  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St* 
David's.     1863. 

5.  Charge  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
1863. 

6.  Speech  of  the  Bishop  of  London  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  Monday ,  June  3,  1850. 

7.  Remarks  on  the  Royal  Supremacy,  By 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 
1850. 

8.  Communication  du  Conseil  Presbyteral 
aux  Fideles  sur  le  Non-Renouvellement  de 


la  Stiffragance  4  JhT.  Pasteur  Athanaee 
Coquerel  Mis,  ParU,  1864.  ' 
9.  The  Word  of  God  and  the  Ground  of 
Faith,  Five  Discourses.  By  Archibald 
Campbell,  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  Part 
IL     1864. 

10.  Ze  Correspondant,  Tome  25;  March, 
1864.     Paris,  1864.  ^ 

11.  Ucclesia  Vindicata,  do.  Dedicated  by 
permission  to  the  Earl  of  Derbv.  By 
J.  W.  Joyce,  M.A     London,  1862. 

12.  Clerical  Subscription,  By  Viscount 
Amberley.    Edinburgh,  1864. 

Wb  have  on  two  former  occasions  depicted 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  great  struggle 
within  our  Established  Church  which  followed 
the  publication  of  'Essays  and  Reviews.* 
The  grave  importance  of  the  crisis  which  that 
struggle  has  now  reached  leads  us  once  more 
to  call  attention  to  it  Its  last  phase  has  led 
to  the  occurrence  of  events  which  are  wholly 
without  precedent  in  the  history  of  our  na- 
tional Church,  and  which  seem  to  threaten 
consequences  of  evil  which  cannot  be  over- 
rated. Whether  these  may  yet  be  averted 
depends  mainly  on  the  question,  whether 
prompt  and  vigorous  amendments  can  be 
introduced  into  the  legal  processes  by  which 
clergymen  who  are  charged  with  unsound 
heretical  teaching  are  to  be  tried. 

It  is  well  distinctly  to  note  that  this  is 
the  whole  question.  No  sane  man  in  the 
present  day  would  attempt;  to  stide  the 
fullest  discussion,  by  every  possible  free 
argument,  of  all  opinion.  •  The  Christian 
faith  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  freest 
handling.  It  invites  inquiry,  it  rejoices  in 
investigation,  it  walks  hand  in  hand  with 
Science.  The  temper  of  mind  which  is  bred 
by  the  simplest  faith  is  the  very  temper  ibr 
the  scientific  inquirer.  Courageous  and  yet 
reverend,  calm  in  the  face  of  difficulty,  pa- 
tient in  examining  evidence,  free  from  the 
heat  and  anxiety  of  a  partisan,  the  humble, 
earnest  believer  an  Revelation  is  the  ve^ 
man  to  interrogate  Nature,  and  to  whom 
she  will  be  ready  to  raise  her  veil  of  mys- 
tery, and  reveal  her  hidden  secrets.  If  the 
mind  of  Bishop  Butler  had  been  directed  to 
Science  instead  of  to  Divinity,  he  mi^t 
have  been  ft  iSir  Isaac  Newton,  just  as  New- 
ton's calm,  inquiring  patience,  if  he  had  been 
a  Divine,  might  have  given  us  the  'Analogv ' 
instead  of  the  *  Principia.'  Any  fear  of  the' 
discoveries  of  Science  proving  injurious  to 
the  cause  of  Revelation  argues  some  great 
moral  or  intellectual  deficiency  i§  any 
Christian  man.  The  two  kingdoms  lie  side 
by  side  with  each  other,  and  the  profound- 
est  harmony  governs  their  mutual  relations. 
Both  of  them  reveal  t^e  same  God  to  His 
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reasombU  creatoret;  both  of  tbem  ar«  the 
ooniings  forth  of 'the  same  Divioe  Power; 
both  of  them  are  the  utteranoes  of  the  same 
voice.  If  they  ever  seem  to  difTerf  it  is  from 
tome  infirmity  in  the  limited  receptive  (ao- 
olties  of  the  being  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dreseed ;  and  he  whose  faith  is  firm,  can 
suffer  no  disturbance  from  such  apparent 
discrepancies.  For  Christianity  does  not, 
like  Hindooism,  mingle  in  one  confused 
web  the  dogma  of  its  creed  and  the  sup- 
posed laws  of  Nature ;  it  no  more  looks  to 
the  Bible  for  scientific  teaching  than  it 
searches  for  the  articles  of  the  Faith  in  al 
gebra;  and  even  if  it  cannot  at  present 
rally  reconcile  seeming  differences,  it  re- 
poses in  tranquil  serenity  before  the  aogust 
yiew  of  the  ail-embracing  unity  of  the  Di- 
vine mind,  from  which  it  knows  that  both 
alike  proceed,  and  in  which  both  are  truly 
harmonised.  Nothing,  thererefore,  is  less 
to  be  encouraged  than  the  nervous  shrinking 
£rom  the  discovery  of  truth  which  marks 
some  feeble  religionists,  unless,  indeed,  it 
be  th^  fussy  anxiety  with  which  others  rush 
eagerly  about  to  invent  .schemes  for  the 
hasty  reconciliation  of  every  aeeming  con- 
tradiction, as  if  God's  truth  in  Nature  and 
God's  truth  in  Revelation  were  not  strong 
enough  to  stand  without  their  meddling  in 
tervention.  Nothing  has  more  endangered 
truth  than  the  rash  touch  of  these  well 
meant  but.uncoromanded  efforts  to  save  the 
ark  of  God  as  it  travels  on  along  its  appoint- 
ed way. 

The  question  therefore  is  not  how  thought 
can  be  controlled  by  legislative  aotion  or 
jadic'ud  sentences.  Such  attempts  would 
be  simply  monstrous.  The  sole  question 
is  how  are  the  national  clei^gy  to  be  dealt 
with  when  it  is  alleged  that  they  have 
broken  the  compact  on  the  conditions  of 
which  they  exercise  their  public  functions  ? 
The  Christian  clergy  always  have  been, 
and  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  must 
be,  under  this  greater  nieasure  of  re- 
straint than  their  lay  brethren.  This  dif 
ference  of  position  implies,  not  only  to 
their  doctrines,  but  to  their  lives;  and 
the  one  well  illustrates  the  other.  What 
are  sins  in  other  men  are  crimes  in  them. 
Ever  since  there  has  been  any  law  of 
exterior  jurisdiction,  incontinence^  for  in 
stance,  has  been  and  is  punishal^le  in  a 
-  olerk,  not  only  as  in  a  lavman,  by  spiritual 
censure,  pro  taluie  anmt,  but  also  by  de 
privation  of  the  temporal  proceeeds  of  his 
benefice ;  and  just  in  the  same  way  a  lib 
erty  of  speculation  and  opinion  which  was 
ooDceded  to  the  laity  was  withheld  from  the 
clergy ;  and  for  the  same  reason— they  were 
bound  to  a  pattern  life,  and  they  were 
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(riedged  to  a  special  teaching.  The  breach 
of  either  engagement  over  and  above  what 
might  be  its  moral  guilt  in  another,  was  in 
them  a  punishable  offence.  The  enforce- 
ment, indeed,  of  such  rules  upon  the  minis- 
ters of  religion  pervades,  widi  more  or  less 
distinctness  of  precept,  the  history  of  every 
denomination  of  religionists.  As  we  write 
we  receive  the  very  interesting  account  of 
the  progress  of  such  a  struggle  in  what  is 
termed  the  National  Reformed  Church  of 
France,  fVom  the  ministry  of  whidi  one  of 
its  most.popular  preachers  has  jusi  been 
excluded  for  false  teaching,  after  an  exaoi- 
ination  originated  niainly  by  M.  Guizot— * 
a  man  known  throughout  the  world  for  the 
large  liberality  (in  the  best  sense  of  that 
abused  word)  which  has  always  marked  his 
character.  It  is  certainly  not  a  little  re- 
markable to  find  two  such  trials  proceed- 
ing at  almost  the  same  time  In  these  two 
bodies,  and  with  such  a  different  issue. 
For  whilst  French  Protestantism  rejects 
M.  Athanase  Coquerel,  the  linglish  Church 
rations  Mr,  Wilson,  The  solution  of  th# 
wonder  is  to  be  found  in  the  comparative 
efficiency  in  punishing  of  the  French  Du 
rectory  when  compai^  with  the  Eo^lish 
Court 

How,  indeed,  the  code  which  imposes 
on  the  clergy  these  peculiar  liabilities,  and 
which  punishes  their  transgression,  is  to  be 
carried  out,  has  been  always,  and  under  all 
circunistanoes  must  be,  a  question  of  no 
little  i)erplexity.  The  great  work  by  Mgr. 
Sibour,  the  late  Archbishop  of  Paris,  upon 
this  subject,  opens  to  us  a  view  of  its  difih 
calties  in' the  Galilean  Church.  There  at- 
tempts have  long  been  nxade  to  combine 
with  a  vigilant  oversight  of  the  deroy 
some  provision  for  their  freedom  from  the 
merciless  oppression  of  the  episcopate 
which  weighs  them  down  in  Italy.  W  hen 
Bishop  of  Bigne,  Mgr^  Sibour  had  turned 
all  his  thoughts'  to  this  subject,  and  his 
i^pointment  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Paris 
was  hailed  by  the  inferior  dergy  as  the 
enthronisation  of  their  champion.  The 
stroke  of  the  assassin's  knife  from  the  hand 
of  the  suspended  priest  Verger  was  a  mise- 
rable proof  that  the  practical  difficulties  of 
the  question  had  been  too  great  eren  for 
his  large  and  powerful  grasp.  We  need 
not  therefore  be  snrpri^  to  find  that  in 
our  &r  more  complicated  system,  with  our 
far  more  jealous  love  of  liberty  and  our 
unsleeping  vigilance  in  guarding  freehold 
rights  and  vested  interests,  the  difficulties 
which  surround  the  question  should  be  as 
great  as  they  confessedly  are. 

The  course  of  the  trial  of  the  writers  of 
the  ^Essays  and  Beviewa'  im  brought 
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into  the  clearest  light  most  of  these  diffi- 
cuities,  and  it  baa,  we  thick,  shown  the 
litter  unfitness  of  our  existing  machinerj 
for  dealing  successfully  with  them,  Per- 
haps it  may,  too,  he  found  to  hare  sue- 
£»ted  the  direction  in  which  we  should 
ok  for  ImproTements  of  our  existing 
system. 

When  we  left  this  case*  the  venerable 
Dean  of  the  Ardies  Court  had  jn^t  deliver- 
ed his  judgment,  rejecting  manv  of  the 
articles  M^hich  (barged  on  Dr.-  Williams 
and  Mr.  Wilson  the  particulars  of  their 
alleged  unsoundness  in  t^ching,  hut  retain-, 
ing  enough  to  lead  to  his  condemning  both 
ddbndnnta  and  sentencing  them  to  suspen- 
sion from  the  exercise  of  their  functions 
within  the  province  of  Canterbury  and 
from  the  emoluments  of  their  benefices  for 
a  jear.  Against  this  decision  both  the  de- 
fendants entered  their  appeals ;  and  in  due 
process  of  time  the  cause  travelled  up  to 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil. When  it  arrived  there  it  met  with  a 
constitution  of  that  Committee  which  caused 
some  observation. '  To  facilitate  the  due 
hearing  of  the  very  various  causes  which  its 
being  the  ultimate  appeal  from  many  dif- 
ferent tribunals  brings  befpre  that  Court,  a 
custom  has  tacitly  grown  up  of  summon- 
ing for  the  hearing  of  any  particular  cause 
those  Lords  of  the  Council  whose  studies 
or  acquirements  or  past  practice  in  their 
profession  point  them  out  as  specially 
akilled  in  the  subject  which  had  come  into 
dispute.  The  name  of  a  high  functionary, 
for  example,  from  India  would  naturally  be 
looked  for  in  the  list  of  Lotds  before 
whom  an  Indian  appeal  was  to  be  argued. 
In  like,  manner  if  tne  cause  were  one  of 
those  which  a  strange  and  unintended  freak 
of  legislation  had  brought  befbre  that  tri- 
bunal, and  which  involved  questions  touch- 
ing the  discipline  and  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England,-  the  names  of  any 
Lords  of  the  <5)uncil  who  were  known  to 
possess  from  study  and  from  former  prac- 
tice peculiar  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
might  naturally  have  been  looked  for  on 
the^ist  of  Judges.  Sudi  men,  in  the  per- 
sons pre-eminently  of  the  Lords  Justices 
and  of  Sir  J.  Coleridge,  do  remain  upon 
the  roll  of  the  Privy  Council ;  even  though 
death  has  robbed  us  of  the  calm  sagacity 
and  great  attainments  of  Mr.  Justice  Patti- 
8on.  Full  of  honour  as  are  the  names  to 
be  found  on  the  actual  list,  yet  was  it  ren- 
dered conspicuous  by  the  absence  of  others ; 
and  it  was  doubted  by  many  whether  this 
loss  was  fully  compensated  by  the  august 

•  ^Quarterly  Berlew,*  toI  oxU.  p.  2SS. 


preaenpe  of  the  ti(5rd  Chjincellor.  who  had 
felt  the  cause  to  be  of  such  special  moment 
that  to  secure  the  most  perfect  imnaitiality 
of  aecision,  he  bad  resolved  to  add  to  the 
mighty  labours  of  his  engrossing  judidal, 
political,  and  parliamentary  office  the^  al- 
most unprecedented  and  certainly  anxious 
task  of  presiding  personally  over  the  Lord* 
who  were  to  hear  the  appeals  from  th^  judg- 
ment of  Dr.  Lushinfftoa. 

The  cause  was  beard  on  the  19th  of 
June,  1863,  the  two  appellants  appearing 
in  person  to  plead  their  own  causes,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  below  being 
maintained  by  the  ^eat  abilities  of  the 
learned  counsel  who  nad  there  argued  the 
case.  The  decision  of  the  Court  was  long 
delayed,  though  rumours  of  its  probable 
complexion  were,  it  seemed  half  authorita^ 
tively,  suffered  to  transpire.  But  at  last, 
on  the  8th  of  February,  1864,  it  was  pro- 
nounced. It  reversed  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  below,  leaving  untouched  its  decision 
as  to  the  costs  of  that  Court,  but  giving  to 
the  appellants  the  costs  of  their,  appeal. 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  publication  of 
this  sentence  has  been  not  a  little  remark- 
able. The  great  daily  journal  handled  it 
in  one  of  its  most  characteristic  articles 
with  the  wariest  moderation.  Its  cautious, 
half-expressed  criticism  had  verv  much  the 
appearance  of  the  mode  in  whidi  the  most 
crafly  of  our  English  animals  of  chase 
examines  the  prey  which  has  been  placed  to 
trap  him  to  his  destruction.  The  sentence 
is  turned  over  and  over  with  an  evident 
inclination  towards  its  latitudinanan  sweet- 
ness, but  with  a  restraining  suspkuon  that^ 
pleasant  as  the  morsel  would  be,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  dancer  about  its  inconsiderate 
appropriation.  Nor  was  this  caution  at  all 
needless.  The  ordinary  organs  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Church  spoke,  not  only 
with  a  seriousness  which  became  the  sub- 
ject, but  with  a  restrained,  half-reluctant 
expression  of  dismay,  which  told  far  more 
clearly  than  any  violence  of  language  could 
have  dbne  their  sense  of  the  greatness  of 
the  evil  which  this  judgment  threatened  to 
the  Faith  and  to  the  position  of  their  body. 
Not  less  indicative  of  the  effect  of  the 
judgment  was  its  reception  by  the  Liberal, 
the  Roman  Catholic^  and  the  Dissenting 
journals.  The  Liberal  writers  hail  it  as  a 
mighty  success,  and  if  nothing  be  done  to  ' 
coimteract  it  they  are  imdoubtedlv  entitled 
to  ,their  triumpn.  They  sing  the  eman- 
cipation of  their  party  from  all  fear  of 
future  legal  proceedings  in  such  strains 
as  these:-— 

*This  most  formidable  of  fXL  weapons  is  now 
taken  out  of  their  hands,  and,  if  the  dergy  ai^ 
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btii  tme  to  tlMm^i^ts,  tfai^  here  thepoweir  of 
discoflsing,  as  it  norer  has  ret  b^eti  dfecofiBod,' 
si  leftst  in  this  country,  with  peHeoi  d^dom, 
ttd  in  the  calmest  and  most  deUhnrate  way, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  qoestioDs  thai  erer 
eagsged  human  att^tion^the  question,  name- 
ly, What  is  the  Bible  really  f  This,  of  course, 
wfll  lead  hy  degrees  to  a  free  and  Aill  re-exam- 
inatioo  <^  miucb  of  our  existii^  theology,  and, 
it  miy  be  hoped  without  any  extt^etie  rash- 
nern,  to  its  settlttnent  on  a  sotmd  basid** 

^  The  tone  of  our  own  Roman  Catholic 
joumaU  may  be  easily  oonceiTed.  With 
tbeoa  it  is  only  what  was  to  be  expected*— 
that  the  Establishment,  without  the  Papacy 
OK  whioh  to  fall  back,  must,  on  the  first  sum- 
moos,  abandon  the  scanty  remains  of  dog- 
fiiatic  truth  which  she  ^et  maintained. 
Nothing,  in  their  view,  can  better  establish 
the  iatai  necessity  which,  as  they  maintain, 
exists  of  acknowledging  the  absolute  su-^ 
jbfemaoy  of  the  Pontifical  Chair  of- Borne. 
That  there  are  conrenienoes  in  the  posses- 
ilea  of  suc^  a  final  arbiter  of  doctrine  no 
reasonable  man  would  deny,  if  only  his 
ilgfatfhl  claim  to  wield  the  power  were 
capable  of  proof,  and  if  its  admission  did 
not  subject  us  to  the  necessity  of  adopting 
erery  other  erroneoOs  d(^ma  which  in  the 
{ttocess  of  developmetit  Kome  may  adopt, 
St  die  has  adopted  that  of  the  Immaculate 
(Conception;  and  even  beyond  the  admis- 
rfon  of  any  single  errors,  if  it  did  not  en- 
sure, as  experience  proves  that  it  does,  the 
idmission  of  almost  every  degree  of  moral 
and  spiritual  evil  as  its  certain  consequence. 
Yet  perhaps  we  overrate  even  tbe  ap^ 
parent  conveopenoes  of  possessing  such  an 
arbiter.  For  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
doings  of  the  great  Conference  held  at  Mu- 
nich on  the  sSth  of  September,  1863,  we 
Aoold  gather  that  under  the  frozen  crust  of 
apparent  stillness  whheb  the  supremacy  of 
Kome  secures,  there  swell  and  roar  the  in- 
awgent  waves  of  opinion  in  a  far  more  dan- 
geroos  because  in  a  concealed  agitation  even 
Mtaa  amongst  ourselves.  This  Confereiice 
^oubtedly  marks  a  crisis  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  mind  of  Germany ;  it  gathered  to- 
father  ne^ly  a  hundred  professors,  authors, 
and  doctors  of  divinity.  During  four  suc- 
eeasive  days  it  held  seven  meetings  of  three 
hours'  duration.  It  closed  with  a  dinner, 
It  whiefa  toasts  were  given  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bamberg  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Augsbui^.  The  Pope  himself  sent  the 
oohip«Qy  his  Apostolic  bles^ng  by  a  tele- 
f^kU  meMsage;  and  yet  it. revealed,  and 
P^ups  perpetuated,  difi^ences  almost  as 
P^  as  can  exist  between  members  of  the 
•ttiie  Church.* 


♦  l?he  Mnnich  Ooagreas.  *  The  Home  sad  Foreign, 
T»^»Wir,'  ire.  S,  Art  X. 


One  or  two  specimens  will  best  show  the 
temper  of  the  organs  of  Dissenting  opin*- 
ion. 

Thus  die  ♦Patriot*  of  February  11,  in 
page  11,  asserts  i^ith  a  tone  of  no  little 
trii^phy 

'The  Ghurdi  of  Eogbuid  bas  no#  received 
her  full  devek>pment  High  Church,  Broad 
Ohnrch,  and  Svangelioal  Church,  all  havings 
Mgfted  the  same  formulaHes,  ex  ardma^  in  th^ 
plam  grammatical  sense  of  the  words  cynployed, 
can  each  now  plead  legid  authbrity  for  Uieif 
three  diff^nt  schemes  m  doctrine  and  interpre- 
tation of  die  standards.  Dr.  Pusey,  Dr.  Miller,' 
and  Dr.  WilUams  are  with  equal  right  entitle 
to  tbeir  shares  of  patronage  and  authority  in 
the  national  Church.  The  very  same  identical 
standards  may  be  legally  taken  to  symboisa^ 
three  different  th^logies.  It  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  riastieity  of  language  I  We  do  not  now' 
despair  of  Seeing  a*  good  case  Bade  oat  by  the 
Privy  Council  against  the  "plain  sense"  of 
the  multiplication-table.  Considering,  however, 
that  the  institution  on  behalf  of  whidi  Her 
Majesty's  Pri^y  Council  has  established  this 
system  of  "  interpretation  '*  assumes  to  be  the 
instructress  of  the  nation  in  religion  and  moral- 
ity, we  can  scarcely  avoid  expressing  the  wish 
that  it  offered  a  better  ezaniple  to  the  people  oC 
simplicity  and  sincerity  in  the  use  (^speech.  If 
the  individual  citizen,  like  the  Church  to  which 
he  belongs,  may  signify  any  one  of  three  differ- 
ent  things  by  tiie  same  words  whenever  it  an- 
swers his  purpose,  we  shall  soon  arrive  at  m 
social  condition  which  will  render  it  beneficial 
to  abolish  aU  traces  of  a  '*  Christisnity  "  that 
degrades  us;  for  these  are  the  proceedings 
which  lead  by  a  short  and  direct  route  to  popu^ 
lar  infidelity.  Revealed  Religion  oan  stand  its 
ground  only  when  the  moranty  which  it  em- 
ploys  is  superior  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
naturalism  which  it  professes  to  transcend  and 
explode.  We  shall  now  observe  tbe  movements 
of  the  High  Church  and  Evangelical  parties  with 
no  common  interest  and  curiosity. 

'The  fhilure  of  the  Bishop  of  SaHsbmy  to 
bring  notorious  heretics  to  legal  accountability 
even  with  subscription  as  It  is,  utfiSeiently  in* 
dicates  what  it  would  be  withonr  subscription 
atalL  It  is  not  a  question  of  absolute  liberty 
of  thought;  this  no  ofScial  minister  can  chum. 
By  all  means  let  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Williams 
tMnk  and  speculate  as  i^ly  as  they  like.  We 
have  no  wish  to  fetter  the  most  licentious  theo^ 
logical  thought ;  but  let  them  pay  the  price  of 
liberty,  and  relinquish  endowments  entrusted  to 
them  for  the  purposes  oi  a  very  different  teaoh« 
iog.* 

These  Writers  are  specially  alarmed  with 
the  apparent  union  of  those  who  have  taken 
different  sides  .in  the  discussion  pf  Church 
matters,  and  aoooi^ingly  pronounce  the  Ox- 
ford Declaration  'the  product  of  an  un- 
natural, hollow,  and  mischievous  coalition,' 
and  assure  the  'Evangelicals,'  who  are  spe-  r 
dally  attacked,  that  b/  '  coalescing  with  th^*^^ 
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High  Chnrdiitoen  tb^  are  profoimdlj  mtv- 
ing  the  caute  of  the  Kationsliiani.'* 

^In  tn^th,'  it  continuea,  'this  is  but  a  den>e- 
rate  and  spasmodic  effort  to  recoYer  for  the 
Church  of  England  its  lost  position  among  the 
churches  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  the  clutch 
of  a  drowning  man  at  a  straw,  and  it  ctn  be  of 
no  use.  It  is  the  boast  of  Protestants  that  the 
Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  is  their  rdlgion ;  but 
the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England  is  the 
Prayer-book.  The  arbiters  of  its  doctrine  dis- 
tinetly  repudiate  l^e  Bible  as  their  guide,  and 
they  also  say  that  the  Prayer-book  does  not  as- 
sert the  Bible  to  be  inspired.  The  Church  of 
England  now  properly  bek>nga  to  the  Broad 
Church  party ;  they  haye  made  good  their  posi- 
tion, and  every  man  who  signs  the  Declaration 
does  by  that  very  act  declare  that  he  has  no 
business  in  the  Church  at  all  The  Judicial 
Committee  have  asserted  and  declared  that  to 
be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  which  these  sub- 
scribers declarci  is  not  true  and  righteous  doc- 
trine ;  th^  do,  then,  but  sign  and  seal  their 
own  condemnation,  and  proclaim  to  the  world 
their  disingenuousness  in  continuing  to  belong 
to  the  Church.' 

Passionate  are  the  efforts  thus  made  to 
drive  by  the  imputation  of  dishonesty  all 
men  of  honour  out  of  the  Church  whidi  its 
critics  detest. 

*  When  we  said  that  the  recent  judgment  of 
the  Privy  Council  Committee  on  **  Essays  and 
Reviews'*  was  a  confusion  of  tongues,  making 
the  Church  of  England  a  Babel  of  diverse  theo- 
logies, and  sapping  the  foundations  of  common 
honesty  amon^  the  people  by  legalising  in  its 
ohief  rdigious  msUtution  the  most  flagrant  per- 
Torsion  of  language,  we  were  probably  regarded 
as  expressing  only  the  harsh  and  uncharitable 
opinions  of  Dissenters  who  delighted  in  exag- 
gerating the  &ults  and  Rubles  of  the  Establish- 
ment But  we  spoke  only  the  simplest  truth 
whidii  high-minded  men  in  the  Establishment 
itself— any  men,  indeed,  whose  pero^tions  of' 
right  were  not  destroyed  by  considerations  of 
policy — must  acknowledge  to  themselves,  and, 
if  they  have  any  just  sense  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  evil,  must  take  some  steps  to  cure.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  judgment  in  this  respect  is  the 
natural  and  necessary  outcome  of  the  Mae  and 
vicious  theory  upon  which  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  constructed.  It  set  out  with  a  oompro- 
mise,  and  can  beget  nothing  but  compromises. 
That  it  might  indude  m<Mre  than  one  theological 
party,  its  mrmulsd  were  doubtfblly  and  ambigu- 
ously framed.  The  error  in  the  original  sum 
multiplies  and  increases  errors  in  all  subsequent 
products,  and  the  latest  product  is^  in  Dr. 
Pusey's  estimation,  npt  merely  **  miserable," 
but  ''soul-destroying."  Symptoms  of  serious 
dissatisfkction  are '  exhibiting  themselves,  not 
the  least  remarkable  being  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions passed  bv  the  Tamworth  clergy,  which 
our  readers  will  find  dsewhere.  We  most  un- 
feignedly  rq|oioe  at  these  tokens—strangely  aa 
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they  diape  themnbea^that  oooacieDoe  and 
honour  are  not  become  mere  counterwords  for 
the  cleigy  to  play  withr—that  some  definite  b^ 
liefii  survive  in  the  Establishment,  and  that  tjiere 
are  clergymen  yet  to  whom  truth  is  of  more 
value  than  the  quiet  of  their  rectories,  or  the  in- 
come of  their  livings.  , 

*The  B^eord'-^i;^  becomes  the  orsan,  not  of 
the  reaJly  godly  men  in  the  Church,  but  of  that 
political  puiy  calling  itself  Evansellcal,  of  the 
men  who  have  assumed  the  name  ofEvangelicfd«| 
and  attached  themselves  to  the  Evangelical  lead- 
ers because  they  thought  that  the  road  to  prefer- 
ment—has  persistently  represented  the  judf^ 
ment  as  a  matter  of  small  moment  which  did  not 
really  fix  the  Church. 

'What  if  ten  thousand  of  thedergv  sign  the 
proposed  Declaration?  Will  it  exclude  from 
communion  any  who  hold  the  Gospels  to  be  a 
myth,  who  declare  this  or  that  supernatural 
event  recorded  in  them  to  be  unauthentic,  who 
tear  to  tatters  one  by  one  every  statement  of 
history  upon  which  the  entire  superstructure  of 
Revelation  rests  f  Will  it  prevent  ingress  into 
the  Church  of  hundreds  of  youns;  men  who  vriU 
be  perfectly  fi*ee  to  sap  its  foundations  t  Will 
it  alter  in  any  way  the  terms  on  which  the 
future  deigy  may  deem  it  their  duty  to  deal  with 
the  Bible?  How  can  the  Church  maintain  whas 
her  own  clergy  will  be  at  liberty  to  destroy  f 

*  As  to  the  moral  effect  anticipated  fit>m  this 
"  DecUuration,*'  our  conviction  is  that  it  witt  be 
just  the  reverse  of*  what  is  expected  from  it  It 
will  be  viewed  as  an  evasion  of  a  painfijl  duty — 
a  pitiful  evasion  which  asserts  something  wmck 
the  subscribers  are  not  authorised  bv  the  facts 
of  the  case  to  assert — the  evasion  of  men  vrho 
will  not  look  their  position  in  the  fitce,  and  who 
fancy  that  society  will  give  Credit  to  their  denial 
that  things  are  as  bad  as  society  sees  dearly 
that  they  are.  What,  advantage  this  Declara- 
tion may  produce  to  the  Churc^  of  England  we 
know  not— but  we  grieve  to  look  forward  to  the 
disadvantage  it  wiU  work  for  the  Christian  re- 
ligion.' 

It  is,  of  oourse,  the  object  of  these  wrilen 
to  represent  the  Church  of  England  aa  pe* 
culiarly  haunted  by  these  troubles.  Thia  ia 
the  language  of  the  Dissentins  journals  be> 
cause  it  is  a  part  of  their  atta<£  upon  her  aa 
the  Established  Church  of  the  country ;  and 
they  exaggerate  to  the  utmost  the  amount  of 
the  actual  evil  done,  because  nothing  oan 
more  efiectually  aid  them  in  their  asaaulta 
upon  her  than  the  opportunity  of  addressing 
to  her  these  mingled  Toioes  of  commisera- 
tion and  reproach.  ^ 

But  in  truth  comments  such  as  these  eaose 
us  very  little  trouble.  -  The  tcme  of  condo* 
lence  mingles  so  discordantly  with  that  of  ill- 
concealed  triumph  as  to  border  very  closely 
on  the  ridiculous.  They  are  too  like  m 
sympathy  of  our  old  friend  Mrs.  Candour— 
*  Well,  I  never  was  so  surprised  in  my  life; 
I  am  so  sorry  for  all  partieS|  indeed.'  Plain- 
ly these  writers  would,  with  all  their  sym- 
pathy, endure  with  extraordinary  oompla- 
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cency  a  fiir  wider  departure  from  Catholic 
teaching  in  the  Church  than  even  this,  if  only 
mch  a  departure  helped  forward  the  long 
tt^oted  nour  in  trhich  all  her  enemies 
oould  gather  roand  the  Established  Church, 
and  having  laid  her.  even  with  the  ground 
ong  together  their  rejoicing  Paeani^  orer  the 
rumed  walls  of  the  down-trodden  Babylon. 
Bot  we  must  remind  these  writers  that  the 
Bability  of  the  Church  to  have  her  sentences 
tlina  revised  and  reversed  by  the  Courts  of 
law,  and  so  her  godlv  discipline  interrupted 
In  ita  action,  is  not  the  consequence  of  her 
being  Established,  but  simply  the  inevitable 
accident  which  waits  upon  the  holding  by 
any  religious  body  of  any  property  or  en- 
dowment whatever.  The  trustees  of  the 
most  independent  meeting-house,  of  the  most 
independent  congregation  in  the  land,  if  they 
have  received  from  any  quarter  any  endow- 
ment, are,  in  the  execution  of  their  trust, 
equally  within  the  purview  of  the  law,  and 
l»dlr  removal  from  nis  office  of  a  delinquent 
or  unbelieving  minister  may  just  as  readily 
brrog  thdr  acts  and  the  allied  doctrines 

rL  which  thode  acts  were  founded  under 
scrutiny  and  revision  of  the  Courts  of 
law. 

All  this  fine  writing,  then,  concerning  the 
Imbecility  of  an  Established  Church  we  at 
ODoe  dismiss  as  unworthy  of  forther  con- 
sideration. 

Widely  difie^ent  from  this  has  been  the 
Indication  given  on  all  sides  of  the  feelings 
of  the  Church  itself  There  has  been  a,  re- 
markable absence  of  all  violence,  either  of 
action  or  language.  But  it  has  been  the 
calmness  'not  of  apathv,  but  of  deep  pain 
and  intense  determination.  The  doctrines, 
as  to  which  the  judgment  seems  to  raise  the 
fpiestion  whether  they  are  the  necessary 
leaching  of  the  Church,  are  so  momentous 
that  there  is  on  .all  sided  a  fixed  resolve  that 
they  ^mll  not,  through  being  suffered  to  be 
Impugned,  by  any  means  be  taken  from  her. 
Afl  we  write,  a  Declaration*  expressing  this 


determination,  awkwardly,  we  think,  at  once 
in  form,  construction,  and  language,  but  un- 
mistakeable  in  its  intention,  is  being  signed 
by  ten  thousand  of  the  clei^y,  whilst  we  hear 
of  a  movement  amongst  the  laity  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  bearing  of  the  judgment  and  # 
the  step^  which  its  promulgation  requireilB 
them  to  take.  Never,  we  believe,  was  there 
so  wide-spread  a  concord*  amidst  what  have 
been  supposed  to  be  absolutely  irreooncila- 
able  sections  of  thought  and  action  in  the 
Established*  Church.  Names  which,  even  in 
the  placid  stillnesa  of  the  printer's  type, 
almost  start  at  their  unwonted  contiguity, 
appear  united  in  common  action,  founded  on 
common  religious  convictions.  All  this,  in 
deed,  is  what  might  have  been  expected. 
Hie  two  points  whicb  seem  to  be  assailed 
are  exactly  amongst  those  which  would  at 
once  reach  most  widely  and  stir  most  deeply 
the  whole  religious  mind  of  England.  There 
is  nothing  on  which  all  believers  amongst  us 
agree  more  heartily  or  feel  more  deeply  than 
in  their  estimate  of  the  Holv  Scriptures. 
Our  long  contest  with  Rome  has  driven  us 
perpetually  to  them  as  our  great  authorily. 
The  universal  dissemination  and  the  marvel- 
lous beauty  of  our  vernacular  translation 
have  leavened  even  the  literature  of  our  land 
with  the  language  of  the  Bible  to  a  degree 
absolutely  unknown  elsewhere.  How  mudi, 
for  example,  of  the  force  <^  Lord  Macaulay'b 
writings  depends  upon  his  use  of  Bible  meta- 
phors and  expressions  few  who  have  not 
carefully  analysed  his  works  could  conceive. 
Far  deeper  than  this  influence  upon  our 
literature  has  been  its  power  in  forming  the 
religious  character  of  our  people.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  has  delighted  to  show,  in  his  very 
best  novels,  how  the  stem  old  Puritan  im- 


*  *The  DedaMtion  agreed  upon  by  the  CominU- 
tee is  as  follows:— 

'  ^  The  Committee  appointed  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Oxford  on  ThursdaT,  February  24,  1864,  having 
drawn  up  the  following  Declaration,  request  jou,  u 
JOQ  approTe,  to  have  the  goodness  to  affix  your  name, 
tad  to  forward  It  to  me  at  the  Yen.  Archdeaoon 
Gierke^  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  order  that  it  maj 
be  printed  aa  recommending  it  for  circulation  among 
the  clergy. 

*  **  W.  R.  FaxiiAifTLi,  Acting  Secretary. 

'  **  We,  the  undersigned  presbyters  and  deacons  in 
toly  orders  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
bold  H  to  be  our  bounden  duty  to  the  Church  of 
logland  and  Irelaad  and  to  the  souls  of  men  to  de- 
4ai«  our  firm  belitf  that  the  Churoh  of  Sagland  and 
Mand,  in  common  with  the  whole  Catholic  Church, 
I  without  reterre  or  qualifloatkui  the  inspira- 


tion and  Divine  authority  of  the  whole  canonical 
Scriptures,*  as  not  only  containing,  but  being  the 
Word  of  God,*  andftirlher  teaches,*  in  the  words  of 
our  blessed  Lord,*'  that  the  'punishment'  of  the 
'cursed,*  equally  with  the  'life'  <tf  the  'righteo«%' 
is  'ereiiasting.'  « 

'  "  Signatures  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  Cono- 
mittee-room,  8,  St.  Aldate's,  Oxford. 

'"Names  of  Committee :— 0.  C.  (fletke,  D-Dl, 
Archdeacon  of  Oxford ;  ft.  L.  Cotton,  D.D.,  Provoil 
of  Worcester  CoUe^;  G.  A.  Denlsoa,  M.A.,  Ajrdli- 
deacon  of  Taunton;  W.  £.  Fremantle,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  Claydon;  F.  K.  Leighton,D.D.,  Warden  of  All 
Souls*  College;  J.  C.  Muler,  D.D.,  St.  Martin*s,  Bir- 
mingham ;  B.  B.  Pusey,  D.D.,  R^os  Professor  of 
Hebrew,*** 

■  f 

*  'Hbmily  or  Information  for  them  which  take 
oifence  at  certain  places  of  Holy  Scripturo/  pp.  28a- 
244  (quarto  edition). 

^  Arts,  yi.,  Til,  tUL,  xrfi.,  X3t,  rx\^  xxir.,  xxrF., 
zxtiii.,  xzxir.,  xxxriL  <    * 

«  Athapasian  Creed,  Litaayi  Oateehiwn,  Ceonnba- 
tion,  Burial  Service.  (^  r^r\n\c> 

*  Matthew  jxy.  41-4e.    digitized  by  V^OOg^ie 
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Idbed  the  Jud^o  MFerilgr  of  the  Ii^w ;  md 
.extiDOt  00  Puritanism  ia  its  gnmixed  severity 
of  creed  and  ton^  Bas  gradually  be(^roe 
amongst  us,  yet  through  hii^e  masses  of  our 
people  the  old  influence  may  still  be  dis- 
•  tinctly  traced.  In  a  far  better  sense  than 
that  in  which  it  is  often  controversially  as- 
serted, the  Bible,  and  ih^  Bible  only,  is  their 
neligion.  Within  the  Qiurch,  as  well  as 
amongst  the  Separatists,  this  is  the  case.  It 
is  the  text-book  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
national  and  parochial  schools ;  it  is  the  book 
of  daily  &muy  religion;  it  is  the  library  of 
many  divines ;  it  is  the  volume  whicn  has 
Steered,  guided,  and  coo^med  all  the  relig- 
ioifs  feelings  and  principles  of  the  great  mass 
of  devout  mem.  Itius  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  the  common  translation  of  the  equally 
yenerated  Scriptures  is  the  great  remaining 
link  between  Dissenters  and  the  Church. 
Any  attack,  therefore,  upon  Holy  Scripture, 
especially  if  ic  came  from  ordained  dergy- 
nien,  and  even  seemed  to  be  supported  oy 
the  highest  tribunal  of  ecclesiastical  i^peal, 
would,  of  necessity,  star  up  the  widest  alarm 
,and  indignation. 

Next  only  to  this  in  the  general  impres- 
sion of  its  import^ce  is  the  second  point 
selected  for  attack.  The  fear  of  future  pun- 
ishment and  the  love  of  God  are  the  two 
great  pdnciples  which  restrain  the  wanton- 
ness of  men^s  evil  passions.  The  6rst,  far 
more  generally  operative  than  the  seoo^id, 
because  it  acts  upon  natures^  in  a  &r  lower 
stage  of  their  development,  is  a  mighty  in- 
strument for  leading  men  forward  to  that 
,more  perfect  state  in  which  fear  becomes 
lost  in  love.  To  shake,  therefore,  the  gene- 
ral belief  in  eternal  punishment  would,  it 
w^  all  but  univi&rsally  perceived,  be  a 
ffrievous  injury  to  morals.  ^No  speculation, 
mdeed,  would  be  so  certain  to  spread  with 
it^'  poisonous  influence  immediately  and  in- 
evitably down  to  the  very  lowest  levels  of 
society,  lliose  who  cared  not  for,  and  could 
&ot  appi^eciate,  questions  which,  however 
really  important,  ipyolved  only  in  their  ap- 
parent action  subtle  points  of  the  laith, 
^uld  here  take  m  the  whole  matter,  and 
^imdevstand  with  even  a  terrible  clearness 
Ibal  it  had  been  discovered  that  alffcer  afl 
there  was  no  hell. 

Thp  unanimity^  therefore,  of  feeling  which 
tfiia  particular  assault  upon  the  old  faith 
was  sure  to  stir  would  be  limited  only  by 
the  d^ee  to  which  the  new  doctrines  had 
spreaC  It  would;  indeed,  thus  serve  to 
ffauge  and  measure  their  advance ;  and  the 
breadth,  of  the  deqlair^  opposition  to  it  is 
consequently  a  satisfactory  evidenoe  that  as 
f^  tkroogh  t^iat  part  at  least  of  the  com- 
munity wuch  professes,  any  firm  ireligious 


belirf,  tliey  ^a:vemade  but  vety  Httio  pvog^ 
ress.  The  keen  eye,  Indeed,  of  rel^iona 
jealousy,  as  we  have  sejen,  has  detected  a 
new  element  of  danger  to  the  Separati^  in 
die  union  within  tiie  Church  to  which  the 
common  danger  has  alreadv  led;  but  to  all 
who  are  not  biassed  by  sucn  easily  intelligi* 
ble  considerations  this  union  is  an  omen  of 
good. 

That  men  hitherto  divided  should  thtw  be 
brought  together,  not  from  hostility  to 
others,  but  from  love  of  common  truths^  |b 
undoubtedly  an  accidental  effect  of  the  evil 
which  has  assailed  U9,  the  benefit  of  which 
cannot  easily  be  overvalued.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  good  result  which  it  is  calculpted 
to  prodifce.  Any  Chriiri;ian  body  which  in 
its  general  tone  is  still  sound  in  the  faith  is 
likely  to  be  stirred  to  a  moce  real  pereep- 
tion  and  to  a  more  vigorous-  maintenanoe  of 
great  verities  which  it  had  long  held  in- 
stinctively rather  $han  consciously,  by  an 
open  assault  belpg  made  suddenly  upeo 
them.  The  first  effect,  doubtless,  of  this 
assault  on  the  faith  amongst  ouradvea  will 
be  to  make  the  general  belief  more  livhig 
and  definite.  The  blast  which  might  eat- 
tinguish  the  weak  beginnings  of  a  .feel4e 
fts^me  will  only  stir  to  a  furnace  heal  the 
sleeping  elements  of  a  mighty  confli^rajtaeii. 

But,  though  Uiis  is  true,  where  religiotts 
truth  is  concerned  it  is  never  safe  to  trout 
to  such  reactionary  processes.  Fo?  the 
maintenance  of  truth  as  a  fixed  deposit  is 
the  Church's  spedal  vocation,  and  fidelHj 
to  it  is  her  only  safety.  Her  whole  history 
proclaims  this  &ct.  No  general  inarea^e  of 
zeal  can  compensate  for  the  endurance  Ifaift 
there  should  be  lodged  in  her  system  one 
allowed  seed  of  &kehood.  A  g^ieratkm 
may  pass  durbg  the  slow  process  of  its 
germination ;  but  if  lefb  within  her  Its  fi^al 
growUi  is  certain  and  deadly.  The  looee 
(pinion  which  the  present  piety  of  its  pxt^. 
mulger  sheltered  from  ccwdemnation  W 
comes  the  heresy  of  the  sucoeed'mg  period. 
The  seeds  of  all  those  corruptions  of  the 
Papacy  ageinat  which  our  own  strife  has 
been  so  sharp  were  sown  amidst  the  shelter- 
injg  aceidenta  of  fervour  and  dew>tion.  There 
is,  therefbre,  fbr  those  who  wpuld  estimate 
aright  our  present  position,  a  far  sterner 
question  to  be  answered  as  to  the  effects  of 
tnis  judgment  than  ctfn  be  met  by  merely 
gauging  its  immediate  influence  in  stirring 
up  a  zeal  fi>r  truth.  It  amy  have  lodged  iti 
our  system  some  false  principle,  some  al» 
towance  of  evil,  some  doubtftilness  as  t9 
truth,  some  nncertainty  f^  to  a  ppint  of  t^ 
faith  which  will  remain  with  us  looff  afUr 
the  present  reaction  has  died  out,  and  which 
majT  be  appealed  to  and  employed  in  tfaj^ 
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wxt  geoeratioo  ad  a  starUng  pointi  from 
vbich  a  wholly  new  reach  of  uncertainty  or 
unbelief  may  be  gradually  devdoped. 

What^  then,  in  this  stricter  and  more  ac- 
curate aense  o^  the  word  is  the  real  effect 
of  this  judgment  1  Nqw,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns any  direct  and  immediate  effect  upon 
^e  doctrines  of  the  Church,  the  judgment 
is  of  course  powerless.  They  remain  in 
letter  and  intention  what  they  were  before 
it  was  delivered.  Technically^  nothing  can 
be  more  accurate  upon  this  point  than  the 
declaration  with  which  the  judgment  itself 
opens,  that  ^  this  Court  has  no  jurisdiction 
or  authority  to  settle  matters  of  faith,  or  to 
determine  what  ought  in  any  parti^lar  to 
be  the  doctrine  of  Uie  Church  of  England.'* 
But  though  this  is  teohnically  true,  it  is 
really  false*  And  it  is  this  which  gives  its 
momentous  weight  to  the  present  judgment. 
For  by  restraiuu^  the  Church  from  putting 
her  OWE  discipline  in  force  agamst  the  &lse 
teacher,  the  Court  does  by  neoessary  conse- 
quence interfere  with  doctrine.  ThcJ  Church, 
as  the  setter  forth  of  doctrine,  is  and  must 
he  answerable  for  what  her  commissioned 
ministers  teach.  It  is  as  a  correlative  of 
,  this  responsibility  that  she  possesses  the  pow- 
er of  sUendng  or  depriving  them.  On  the 
r*nts  of.  doctrine,  therefore,  on  which  she 
prevented  by  die  Court  from  silencing 
them,  her  doctrine  is  really  altered.  If  in 
any  one  of  her  pulpits  the  preacher  is  hence- 
forth at  libertjr  to  declare  that  the  Bible  is 
not  God's  inspired  word,  and  that  the  doc- 
trine of  future  punishment  is  a  fable  meant 
to  frighten  men  into  goodness,  upon  these 
points  her  doctrine  is  entirely  altered.  The 
letter  of  her  Articles  and  formularies  may 
remain  the  same,'  but  their  meaning  has 
changed,  ^en  thousand  of  her  clergy  may 
condemn  ^e  new  teaching  and  protest 
equally  in  the  name  of  common  honesty  as 
or  common  sense,  that '  Everlastit^ '  does 
.  mean  Lasting  ever,  but  the  allowance  of  the 
one  denial  destroys,  so  &r  as  concerns  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  the  effect  of  the 
assertion  of  the  ten  thousand.  For  hencefor- 
ward they  propound  the  truth  not  as  her 
authoritative  declaration,  but  as  their  own 
pious  opinion.  And  this  having  been  once 
establisned  as  to^ny  branch  of  the  Churoh, 
it  may  at  any  moment  become  the  actual 
propounder  of  heresies  condemned  by  uni- 
versal Christendom.  For  if  but  one  bishop 
were  ever  found  in  it  who,  either  through 
want  of  learning  or  a  tendency  to  liberal- 
ism, should  be  ready  to  admtl  into  the  min- 
istry,  or  to  shelter  in  its  exercise,  the  put- 
ters forth  of  heresy,  the  evil  would  be  doi^. 


*  'Jiidgmeot,*  p.  790. 


He  ne«l  not  agree  witii  them.  He  maj 
think  that  he  protects  himself  frpm  the  cer- 
tain evils  of  his  own  ambiguous  position  h^y 
vehement  oocaiuonal  declarations  of  the 
true  doctrine;  but  his  single  countenance 
would  suffice  to  spread  the  evil  on  all  sides* 
To  his  diocese,  as  to  a  new  Cave  c^  Adut 
lam,  might  flock  for  their  orders  idl  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  with  tainted  and 
uncertain  £iith.  And  here  would  come  in 
the  evil  of  the  law.  For  any  one, of  these, 
men  who  finds  a  patron  of  a  living  like- 
minded  with  himself  could  force  the  sound 
bishop  of  another  diocese  to  admit  him,  by 
institution  to  a  benefice,  to  teach  within  it 
his  heretical  depravations^  if  only  the  judg* 
ment  of  this  Court  will  cover  them. 

Thus  it  is  in  vain  that  the  bishop  ^ 
pledged  to  '  banish  or  drive  away  from  hU 
diocese  all  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines 
contrary  to  the  truth*,'  for  a  mandamus, 
from  the  Queen's  Bendi  will  ultimately  se- 
cure for  the  erroneous  teacher  whose  errors 
the  laxity  of  the  Court  of  4pp^  condoneSi  r 
the  cure  of  souls  in  that  diocese^  even 
ac^ainst  the  will  of  the  appointed  guai;(JiaQ^/ 
of  the  truth  within  its  circuit.    Thus,  theni  ^ 
whilst  it  is  technJcallv  correct  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Appeal '  has  np  Juri^-/ 
diction  or  authority  to  settle  matters  of 
faith^  or  to  determine  what  ought  in  any 
particular  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England,'  it  is  most  undoubtedly  true 
that  by  the  absolute  restraiut  which  it  exer* 
cises  over  her  corrective  discipline,  it  does 
in  fax^  in  the  last  resort,  settle  absolutely  . 
what  that  doctrine  is.  « 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  language  , 
of  articles  and  formularies  can  interpose 
any  real  restraint  upon  this  ultimate  autoo- 
racy.    The  experience  of  all  ages  has  shown  [ 
us  that  language  never  can  be  made  at  once 
so  comprehensive  and  exact  as  to  be  able,  . 
without  adaptation  to  their  new  errors,  to  t 
meet  the  oevioes  of  new  heretics^    The 
difficulty  of  the  Church  has  ever  been  not  to  ' 
make  her  words  sufficiently  comprehensive, 
but  to  make  them  sufficiently  definite ;  to- 
find  some  expression  through  which  an  hercf* 
siarch  could  not  wrigde  his  tortuous  and 
deceitful  path.    There  is  no  truth,  therefore, 
which  may  not  be  supplanted  by  the  fraud 
of  heresy  aided  by  the  glosses  of  a  con- 
doning court.     The  solemn  decision  that 
^ everjasting '  may  lawfully  be  hoped  not) 
to  mean  '  lasting  ever,'  may  be  as  easily  ap- . 
plied  to  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son 
as  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  punishment  of . 
the  accursed ;  and  the  gloss  which  was  in- 
trod  seed  to  legalize  the  expressipn  of  a  , 
hope  as  to  the  termination  of  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked,  may  in  a  pioment  bcfp 
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tnmsferred  to  ezptain  away  the  Cburoh's 
ancient  safeguards  against  the  heresy  of 
Arius. 

In  this  aspect,  then,  of  the  matter  it  is 
indeed  a  queetion  of  the  jprarest  moment 
-what  is  the  exact  legal  efSct  of  this  sen- 
tence;  what  in  terms  will  it  cover  1  For 
conscientious  men  will  not  be  persuaded  on 
the  one  hand  that  the  Churdi  is  not  respon- 
sible for  whatever  her  authorized  teachers 
are  allowed  to  teach,  or,  on  the  other,  that 
any  religious  body  which  is  consciously  re- 
sponsible for  false  teaching  can  really  be  the 
Qrarch  of  the  living  G<^,  tbe  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  truth. 

The  question  then  recurs  with  an  almost 
fearful  distinctness,  What  is  the  strict  lesal 
eflect  of  the  judgment  which  has  actually 
been  delivered  1  Now,  any  examination  of 
it  will  show  that  this  question  is  not  very 
easily  answered.  Possibly  of  set  purpose, 
certainly  in  sure  effect,  there  has  hardly 
ever  been  a  solemn  decision  of  so  high  a 
tribunal  of  which  the  true  legal  consequence 
was  less  easily  ascertainable.  Its  very 
wording  proclaims  the  presence  of  this  diffi 
culty.  It  begins  and  ends  with  an  eaeer 
disclaimer  of  '  pronouncing '  exactly  that 
whtdi  the  Church  required,  namely,  *  any 
opinion  on  the  character,  effect,  or  tendency 
.  of  the  publications  known  by  the  liame  of 
Essays  and  Reviews ;'  and  that  not  on  the 
ground  on  which  Dr.  Lushington's  judg- 
ment might  be  defended*  as  declining  to  fix 
an  explanation  on  passages  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture which  had  not  already  an  v  fixed  ecclesi- 
astical interpretation,  but  witli  the  avowed 
object  of  leaving  the  volume  unexamined 
The  Judgment  refuses  to  consider  even  the 
whole  essay  either  of  Dr.  Williams  or  of 
Mr.  Wilson.  Its  consideration  is  confined 
to  I  a  few  short  extracts.'  *  The  meagre  and 
disjointed  extracts  which  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  reformed  articles  of  charge 
are  alone  the  subject  of  judgment.'  Nay, 
by  a  ruling  which  we  never  remember  to 
have  met  with  elsewhere,  against  which  in 
the  hearing  of  the  case  it  seemed  almost 
intimated  that  the  arguments  of  counsel 
were  unnecessary,  and  against  which  we  be- 
lieve that  lawyers  in  general  would  empRati- 
cally  protest,  it  was  determined  that  whilst 
*  it  is  competent  to  the  accused  party  to  ex- 
plam  firom  the  rest  of  his  work  the  sense 
or  m^hig  of  any  passage  or  word  that  is 
challenged  by  the  accuser,  the  accuser  is, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  charge,  confined  to 
the  passages  which  are  Included  aiMl  set  out 
in  the  articles  as  the  matter  of  the  accusa- 
tion.'   Thus  the  language  of  di^  accused  in 

♦  S«e  *  Qoarterty  BtTiew,*  vol  cxiL  p.  2ei.  ;;  | 


the  extracts,  though  in  itself  the  moat  er« 
roneous,  could  be  explahied  away  by  the 
quotation  of  other  words  from  the  body  of 
the  writing,  which  seemed^  however  incon- 
sistently, to  contradict  the  error  charged 
upon  them,'  whilst  the  accuser  was  prevent- 
ed from  travelling  into  the  same  surround- 
ing matter  to  show  that  his  interpretati<m 
of  the  ofiending  words  was  the  true  one. 
On  such  a  rule  it  is  scarcely  conceivable 
that  any  false  teacher  should  be  convicted. 
For  heresy  in  its  earlier  stages  hardly  ever 
vents  itself  in  sudi  disthict  and  complete 
propositions  of  false  doctrines.  It  avoids, 
or  ado^  with  a  gloss,  a  reservation,  or  a 
quibble,  the  language  of  old  formularies  for 
plainly  contradicting  which  it  might  be  al 
once  condemned.  Its  very  novelty  makes 
it  impossible  that  it  should  speak  distinctly 
out.  It  has  to  win  its  wav  for  the  admis- 
sion of  its  new  teachings  by  frequent  reas- 
sertions  of  the  admitted  truth  vrhich  it 
would  subvert,  and  by  the  most  subtle  in- 
ventions of  ambiguous  expressions  through 
which,  without  a  palpable  contradiction  of 
the  old,  it  may  insinuate  the  new.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  difficult  to  understand  how, 
acting  upon  such  a  rule,  the  majority  of  the 
Court  were  able  to  condude  that,  *•  On  the 
short  extracts  before  us  our  judgment  b 
that  the  charges  are  not  proved.' 

The  effect,  then,  of  this  judgment  is  most 
assuredly  not  that  all  things  contained  in 
the  obnoxious  volume,  or  even  in  these  two 
essays,  may  be  taught  without  punishment 
by  clergy  of  the  Estoblished  Church.  There 
may,  so  far  as  this  judgment  deddes  the 
matter,  be  many  punishable  statements  in 
them. .  *  If,'  says  the  judgnoient,  ^  the  book 
or  these  two  essays,  or  either  of  them,  as  a 
whole  be  of  a  mischievous  and  baneful  ten- 
dency, as  weakening  the  foundations  of 
Christian  belief,  and  likely  to  cause  many 
to  offend,  they  will  retain  that  character,* 
and  be  liable  to  that  condemnation,  notwith- 
standing this  our  judgment'  All  that  is 
ruled  is  that  the  particular  extracts  before 
the  Court  did  not  absolutely  contradict  the 
particular  extracts  from  the  Thirty-nine  Ar- 
ticles or  formularies  with  which  in  the  aeon 
sation  they  were  contrasted. 

Here,  it  is  to  be  noted,  a  second  ground 
of  obscurity  was  introducedf.  The  Christian 
Church  has,  as  a  matter  of  course,  like  every 
other  body  a  mass  of  common  principles  of 
truth,  which,  as  axioms  and  definitions,  un- 
derlie and  precede  all  specific  propositions 
of  the  Faith.  But  in  judging  of  the  error 
of  these  writers,  all  this  was  first  set  aside  ; 
and  then  next  all  particular  propositions, 
even  of  the, Articles  and  formularies  which 
were  not  distinctly  quoted  in  the  accusation, 
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removed  slso.    How  fkr  this  reached  can 
oqIj  be  understood  bj  rememberiog  that 
the  case  against  the  accused  caroe  before 
the  Court  not  as  it  was  framed  by  the  ac- 
cusers, but  as  the  judge  in  the  Court  below 
sufiered  their  charges  to  pass  on,  without 
mutilation,  to  the  Court  of  Appeal.    That 
this  mutilation  sared  the  acquseo  from  con- 
demnation is  certainly   suggested  l>y  the 
wording  of  the  judgment,  which  almost  hints 
that  the  Venerable  Dean  of  t^e  Arches  had 
first  removed  from  the  pleadings  the  articles 
which  would  have  justified  the  very  con- 
demnation, which  after  removing  what  would 
have  warranted  it,  he  arbitrarily  prooynoed. 
With  all  these  circumstapces  then  to  aid 
them,  the  accused  parties  escaped  their  con- 
demnation, as  it  has  been  said,  in  most  ex- 
pressive diction,  *  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth.'  • 
Certainly,  there  was  as  little  as  there  pos- 
sibly oould  be  in  their  escape  to  warrant 
any  exultation.     In  both  cases  it  was  what 
is  well  known  in  the  legal  profession  as  *  an 
Old  Bailey  acquittal.'    The  language  of  the 
judges  of  both  Courts  as  to  the  offenders 
was  the  same  in  tone,  and  the  acquittal  was 
scarcely  less  severe  than  the  condemnation. 
Though  the  judge  in  the  one  Court  thought 
the  case  just  capable,  and  the  majority  of 
those  in  the  other  just  incapable  of  legal 
proof,  both  took  equal  care  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  accused;  both  intimated, 
with  almost  equal  clearness,  their  sense  of 
the  utter  impossibility  that  men  of  scrupu- 
lous int^rity  should  occupy  such  a  position 
in  a  (jJhurch  from  the  teaching  of  which  they 
in    spirit  dissented,   whilst  they   kept    its 
emoluments  and  office.    The  language  of  the 
Court  added  herein  anything  which  could 
be  added  to  the  condemnation  of  such  of 
fisnders  expressed  in  the  exquisite  irony  of 
the  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 
'All  this,'  he  says,  in  a  series  of  paragraphs 
which  must  be  transcribed  whole  if  they  are 
not  to  be  robbed  of  their  peculiar  power, 
*  was  no  doubt  written  with  a  view  to  edifi- 
cation, but  language  more  directly  sugges- 
tive of  the  most  perplexing  doubts  could 
hardly  have  been  employed.' f 

Certainly  if  this  is  in  the  judgment  of  the 
escaped  a  triumphant  acquittal,  they  are 
men  of  the  most  modest  expectations,  and 
are  modt  readily  thankful  for  the  smallest 
mercies.  We  think  that  in  the  judgment 
of  the  English  people  the  tenets  which  nar- 
rowly missed  with  such  pleadings  the  full 
censure  of  the  law  will  be  generally  felt  to 
have  been  morally  condemned. 


*  .*  Times  ^  newspaper  of  July  9. 
t  Outfge  of  the  Lwrd  Bishop  of  St.  David^s,  1868 ; 
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But  these,  after  all,  are  only  the  accident- 
al consequence  of  the  judgment;  its  l^al 
effects  must  be  measured  by  the  exact 
weight  of  the  words  alleged  against  the  ac- 
cused hi  the  articles  of  accusation.  Now 
first  as  to  Dr.  Williams  on  the  main  point 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures:  all  that 
remained  after  subjecting  the  words  alleged 
against  him  to  the  processes  above  described 
did  not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  war- 
rant the  charge  that  he  had  *  maintained 
the  Bible  not  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  nor 
the  rule  of  Faith.'  From  this  conclusion, 
as  a  fact,  the  two  Archbishops  dissented, 
thinking  that  the  charge,  even  with  every 
advantage  given  to  the  accused,  was  proved. 
But  this  difference  of  opinion  in  the  judges 
concerns  only  the  escape  or  conviction  of 
the  accused ;  it  does  not  alter  the  legal  efiect 
of  the  decision  on  the  matter  charged  against 
him.  So  far,  therefore,  as  concerns  Dr. 
Williams,  whether  he  was  rightly  or  .er« 
roneously  acquitted,  no  evil  precedent  ob- 
tained as  to  the  future  ruling  of  the  Court 
concerning  the  inspiration  of  the  Word  of 
God. 

Nor  is  the  case  very  different  as  concerns 
Mr.  Wilson.  Aft^er  all  the  varfous  pro- 
cesses of  elimination,  of  which  he  had  the 
benefit,  he  too,  against  the  judgment  of  the 
Archbishops,  was  let  off^  upon  the  ground 
that  be  had  not  maintained  more  than  that 
it  was  not  certain  that  every  part  of  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment, upon  any  subject  whatever,  however 
unconnected  with  religious  faith  or  moral 
duty,  was  written  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  BAly  Spirit  On  such  a  bare  proposi- 
tion none  would  venture  to  assert  the  charge 
of  heresy  except  the  most  extreme  main- 
tainers  of  the  doctrine  of  a  mere  mechanical 
and  verbal  inspiration,  to  which  opinion  un- 
doubtedly the  Church  has  never  been  com- 
mitted. That  the  real  meaning  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  Essay  was  to  protest  against  the 
iron  severity  of  a  doctrine  of  mere  univer- 
sal verbal  inspiration  none,  probably,  who 
have  ever  read  it  will  for  an  instant  imagine. 
But  then  the  Court  was  precluded  from 
readmg  it,  and  the  accuser  was,  under  th6 
rule  above  referred  to,  prevented  from 
proving  by  extracts  from  other  parts  of  the 
essay  what  was  the  real  meaning  and  mis- 
chief of  the  propositions  to  which  he  object- 
ed. We  wtio  are  under  no  such  rule  can 
have  no  difficulty  in  satisfying  ourselves 
what  Mr.  Wilson  did  mean.  If  there  were 
any  doubt  about  it,  the  Introduction  to  a  vol- 
ume on  Inspiration*  whtoh  he  has  published 
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met  the '  B$s$jb  and  Reviews  *  would  in»ke 
H  abuDdanUy  clear.  This  work  has  been 
voarefully  and  fuUy  dealt  with  by  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  in  the  Charge  the  title  of  which 
we  have  prefixed  to  this  article,  and  from  it 
we  will  quote  freely  the  Bishop's  eoDclusioos 
as  he  lays  them  before  his  Diocese.  The 
work,  as  he  shows,  oscillates  between  Athe- 
ism and  Pantheism,  excludes  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  God  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
^  marvellous  stories '  of  which  it  teaches  us 
to  '  eliminate,'  ^nd  shows  us  further  how  to 
purify,  its  pages  of  their  many  '  immorali- 
ties ;  it  characterises  as  magical  delusions 
all  supposed  sacran^ental  graces;  and  all 
working  of  the  Spiri£,  for  the  conversion  of 
individual  souls  as  the  root  of  most  immoral 
tea6bing.  The  scheme  of  the  whole  volume 
is  thus  summed  up  by  the  Bishop : — 

^  *  It  professes  to  receive  the  Christian  Revela- 
tion and  the  Christian  Church  with  its  Creeds, 
Its  Scriptures,  and  its  hopes ;  only  it  would  re- 
move from  them  everythmg  supematuraL  It 
wcmld  remove  from  them  and  from  us  all  idea 
of  a  personal  God  administering  by  a  personal 
presence  and  direct  interference  His  world  of 
nature  or  of  graca  The  Ck>dhead  is  reduced  to 
the  mighty  self-originating  cause  of  all  b^ing 
which  He  pervades  and  in  some  unknown  sense 
is ;  but  which  proceeds  along  its  predetermined 
course,  self-governed  and  self-administered,  ac- 
cording to  eternal  and»  unchanging  laws  and 
gradually  ascertatiiable  sequences,  wbtisi  all  tke 
pretended  leveUtions  of  His  interferenee  are 
either  fables,  allegories^  or  Boetaphors,  or  mere 
Luman  inventions  whidi  were  permitted  to  ex- 
ist for  the  education  6f  man  until  the  living  and 
growing  convictions  of  the  congregation  were 
sufficiently  developed  to  cast  t^em  as^e  and 
rest  on  the  great  abstract  philosophy  into  which 
a  sublimated  Christianity  would  thus  expand 
and  evaporatOk^* 

It  is  of  the  utmost  moment  that  we  under- 
stand that  the  Courti>  with  all  its  im|>erfeo- 
Uons,  has  not  given  its  sanetion  to  such 
views  as  these.  It  has,  indeed,  sent  Mr. 
Wilson  forth  again  to  teach  them,  and  to 
utter  through  an  appropriate  organ  his  shout 
of  triumph.  But  by' the  peculiarity  of  its 
processes,  the  Court,  whilsti^it  has  acquitted 
the  teacher,  has  left  the  teaching  unsanctioned. 
This  it  is  of  th^  utmost  moment  to  note  with 
aU  possible  pbuanessy  because  honest  minds, 
apprehending  clearly  the  real  tea^ng  of 
the  volume^  and  then  finding  its  writer  ao- 
quitted^  may  naturally  oonclode  that  his 
writings  have  been  pronounced  to  be  inno- 
oent;  and  that  the  Chuvchi  if  shft  submits  to 
this  restraint  upon  her  formularies  and  dis- 
dpline«  will  booome  responsible  for  tt»e  full 


*  *  Charge'  of  the  Lord  BIdibp  of  Oxford,'  1868. 
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amount  of  error  which  Aey  detect  in  the 
teaching  of  the  acquitted  man.  But  this 
would  be  a  false  conclusion  which  might 
easily  hurry  ardent  lovers  of  the  truth  into 
rash  and  dangerous  action.  The  Court,  and 
therefore  by  implication  the  Church,  is  com- 
mitted to  no  more  than  to  the  meaning  of 
its  own  words  upon  the  *  meagre  proposi- 
tions actually  submitted  to  it.'  The  strong- 
est words  in  the  judgment  as  to  the  inspirar 
tion  of  Holy  Scripture  seem  to  be  these : — 
*The  proposition  or  assertion  that  every 
part  of  the  Scriptures  was  written  under 
the  Inspiration  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  not  to 
be  foimd  either  in  the  Articles  or  in  any  of 
the  foTOularies  of  the  Church.'*  Now  aft 
first  sight,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  pro- 
position is  sufficiently  alarming,  and  would 
appear  to  imply  that  our  formularies  h^ 
failed  to  embody  the  undoubted  Catbolio 
belief  that  *Auctor  Sacr©  Scriptunn  eat 
Deus.'t  It  is  difficult  to  see  under  thia 
enunciation  of  the  law,  taken  with  the  sub- 
ject-matter to  which  it  was  made  to  applj 
in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Rowland  Williams 
and  Mr.  Wilson,  how  practically  in  future 
cases  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  under  it 
every  clergyman  is  at  liberty  to  select  for 
himself  what  passages  of  Scripture  he  pleases 
as  uninspired.  If  Dr.  Rowland  Williams 
is  at  liberty  to  attribute  to  the  Devil  the 
command  given  to  Abraham  to  sacrifice  hla 
son,  we  see  no  great  fallacy  in  the  argument 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  ^Lord  Chancellor 
Eastgrave,  with  the  assent  of  Bishop  Brsdy, 
in  the  year  1964,'  in  *The  Glance  at  the  Fu- 
ture,' that,  as  *  it  was  expressly  declared  ill 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  that  the  propo- 
sition Siat  every  part  of  the  Scripture  was 
written  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holj 
Spirit,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  articles  or 
formularies  of  the  Church,  they  concluded 
that  this  particular  phase  of  opinion  relative 
to  the  existence  of  a  (Jod,  might  probably 
have  originated  from  one  or  other  of  those 
passages  which  might  be  legitimately  con- 
sidered as  the  written  voice  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and,  such  being  the.  case,  .they  did  noL 
with  respect  to  this  article  of  charge,  fed 
themselves  justified  in  confirming  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Court  below  upon  Dr.  Stultus.' t 
There  is  too  much  truth  in  this  reductio  ad 
absurdum.  For  though  the  words  of  the 
Judgment,  as  we  shall  show,  are  patient  of  a 
more  orthodox  sense ;  certainly,  if  construed 
with  the  published  writings  of  the  author 
they  acqui^  tJiey  extend  to  this  full  measure 
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of  yBaoundnefls.  It  It,  to  mj  -the  Iftiet^  no 
BMitter  of  surprise  that  the  two  Arehbithope 
of  our  Cbtireh  attimatdv  Md  absolutely  4is- 
vented  from  sooh  a  declaration,  as  too  pro- 
bably, if  not  neeessitfily,  tendiag  to  the 
^vpredalion  of  tbe  authority  of  the  word 
of  God.  But  it  Ib  4Hie  thia^  for  a  judge 
lo  dissent  from  a  f  ropbeed  judgment,  and 
wholly  another  to  maintain,  after  it  has 
unfortunately  been  delivered,  that  it  has 
aetually  subverted  the  common  fiiith.  Be- 
fore sticfa  a  view  it  admitted,  every  word 
whidi  it  contains  should  be  carefully  attd 
accurately  sifted.  For  however  mlaohievous 
may  be  the  cons^uenees  which  it  s^ems  to 
involve,  if  it  does  not  absolutely  e^it^lish 
frlse  doctrine,  it  is  at  least  lawfbl  to  submit 
to  it,  and  the  course  of  wisdom  where  rever* 
sat  is  cooatitutloi^ly  impossible  le  to  seek 
for  redress  by  mesne  which  are  possible — 
aaeh,  for  instance,  as  altering  the  oonstttu- 
tioo  of  the  Court;  ae  the  paring  down  by 
later  decisions  tiiat  which  in  a  former  judg- 
tMot  has  direotly  tended  to  encourage  err<»r, 
or  even  ae  an  ultimate  resource  by  new 
definitions  of  the  endangecctd  faith.  Testing, 
then,  the  words  in  question  by  such  a  care- 
fol  scrutiny,  they  must  first  be  read  with 
those  whieh  precede  them  by  way  of  ex. 
plMHation,  and  which  at  once  limit  the  poesi^ 
hOity  of  the  non-inspiration  of  the  Spirit  to 
^sttl^ects  unconaected  with  religious  with  or 
moral  duty.'*  Now,  so  limited,  they  are 
Siwiredly  most  unlike  the  statements  of  the 
writers  whom  thia  judgment  acquitted.  But 
this,  though  it  may  be  a  condemnation  of  the 
Caehrt  which,  by  its  eelf-impoeed  rules,  was 
kd  to  commit  so  gross  a  practical  injustice, 
doee  not  afiect  the  question  of  what  doctrine 
the  Court  pronounced  legally  Innocent.  For 
(he  majdr  premise  of  the  seateaoe  was,  that 
the  statement  above  quoted  was  innocent; 
tnd  the  minor^  in  wiucb  if  anywhere  the 
ttror  li^,  was  only  that  these  writers  were 
notproved  to  have  exceeded  it 

The  grave  quealaon,  lAien,  is,  whether  theaa 
words  bv  which  our  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
wHl  be  DOttod,  do,  under  the  meet  fovour- 
sUe  constraetion  "which  can  be  put  upon 
tikem,  involve  necessary  error.  Now,  in  en- 
tering on  this  question,  it  mnet  be  dearly 
heme  in  mbid  timt  the  Church  Universal  has 
aever  given*  any  definition  of  mspiration. 
She  has  always  received  Holy  Scr^f>tare  ^ 
Ae  Word  of  God  ^,  ahe  has  with  one  con- 
miiog  voice  dedapod  tln?ough  all  time  that 
God  waa  its  Author ;  she  has  acknbwleikred 
it  as  the  infallible  rule  of  foftth.  But  she  has 
ilways  admiUed,  first,  the  possibility  of 
separate  passages  having  crept  as  interpola- 
■- '  II I  ■>■ .  I ■  ■    ■   I ■  > I 
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ticna  into  the  text  of  tbe  canonical  IBoe^ 
tures ;  and,  secondly,  that  there  was  through 
out  it  the  preeeneeof  a  human  element  noy^ 
teriously  united  in  action  with  the  Divine; 
The  first  of  these  admissions  does  not  coo- 
cem  the  present  question,  because  all  wtti 
admit  that  if  it  can  be  proved  that  any  por- 
tion of  the  text  is  an  mterpdation,  l^ttext 
ceasee  as  a  matter  of  course  to  be  a  part  of 
the  canonical  Scriptures.  It  is  in  the  second 
admission  dkat  the  real  difficulty  lies.  For 
wl^let  certahi  leading  fiiets  conceniing  the 
acting  of  these  united  but  unmingled  powers 
havebeen  univereally  maintained, no  theorr  \ 
or  law  of  their  acting  has  ever  been  authoiL 
tatively  set  forth;  nor  does  the  volume 
itself  supply  us  with  any  in&llible  criteria 
for  ascertaining  die  working  in  any  partien- 
lar  portions,  of  the  human  as  separate  firom 
the  divine  element.  The  result  of  this  upop 
pioua  and  believing  minds  has  been  to  deter 
theoa  firom  theorisi^  upon  the  matter.  They 
have  dolM  as  the  Early  Church  rejoiced  to 
do  with  the  deep  mystery  of  the  union  of  the 
two  natures  in  the  person  of  our  Lord.  Us* 
til  hevesy  forced  upon  her  the  sad  necessity 
of  inquiring  and  defining  where  she  had  been 
wcmt  only  to  love,  adore,  and  worship,  ahe 
wa^  well  content  to  know  that  He  was  very 
man,  and  to  worship  him  as  very  Cod.  So 
pie^  has  never  failed  to  acknowledge  the 
presence  of  a  human  element  in  Holy  Scrip* 
ture,  whilst  yet  she  fearlessly  dedared  that 
its  author  was  God.  But  the  process  whadi 
forced  on  ^  Eariy  Church  the  unwelcome 
task  <A  definbg  what  was  not  the  truth  aa  to 
the  union  of  de  two  natures  in  ouj^  Lord, 
seen>»now  to  be  pressing  upon  us  a  like  ne- 
cessity as  to  the  union  of  the  twofold  agency 
whtdi  was  employed  in  the  production  of  toe 
Holy  Scriptures.  Such  a  necessity  this  xa^ 
bappv  judgment  has  undoubtedly  hastened^ 
It  is  kading  some  to  pasdonate  assertiona 
of  the  ab^lujbe  verbid  inspiration  of  the 
sacr«d  text  which,  in  fact,  exclude  altogether 
the  human  eleotent,  and  hazard  the  trutii  of 
Bevdation  on  the  correctness  of  BiUleal 
statementa  ae  to  science  and  history,  Thift 
awakes  upon  the  other  side-  the  cold  sneer 
witii  which  unbelief  is  ever  ready ;  and  than 
<he  traditional  reaerence  for  God's  wocd 
which  still  aurvives  amongst  us  iaimperiUed 
by  a  discussion  grounded  upon  opposite 
data,  and  so  iocapablo  of  a  just  oondusiot*. 
Thus,  on  the  one  aide  it  is  ol^ted  that  a 
book  which  contains  a  single  error  upon  the 
lower  suljects  whidi  are  withki  the  spheca 
of  our  investigation,  cannot  command  oar 
tt  on  tiie  mgher  questions  of  revdatEoa. 
which  we  cannot  scrutinise.  And  when  td 
thia  it  is  replied  that  Scripture  waa  nai 
given  t*  teach  adenca,  but  raUgion,  it  .is  ««*•  [^ 
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torted  that  this  solation  may  apply  to  the 
writings  of  good  men,  because  the  inBrmlty 
of  their  nature  leads  to  their  partial  acquaint- 
anoe  with  the  subjects  on  which  they  write, 
but  cannot  account  for  error  where  the  au- 
thor is  all  wise  and  all  true  ;  and  so  on  the 
one  side  the  absolute  correctness  of  every 
word  is  passionately  re-asserted,  and  on  the 
other  the  Divine  authorship  of  the  book  b 
contemptuously  denied. 

It  is  dangerous  to  intervene  in  such  a 
strife,  and  yet  without  doing  so  the  real  etiect 
of  this  judgment  cannot  be  thoroughly  ex- 
amined. Is  there,  then,  we  would  ask,  no 
escape  from  the  alternative  of  either  deny- 
log  on  the  one  side  the  possibility  of  the 
presence  of  any  error  in  the  Scripture,  or  on 
the  other  the  certainty  of  its  Divine  inspira- 
tion t  We  believe  that  there  is,  and  that  it 
may  be  found  in  following  carefully  out  the 
simple  thought  that  it  was,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  writers  who  were  inspired,  and  not 
the  book.  For  if  the  intention  of  the  Al- 
mighty was,  through  His  word,  to  reveal 
religious  truth  to  man,  what  would  be  more 
,  natural  than  that  He  should  pour  into  the 
minds  of  his  instruments  a  floodof  light  upon 
those  truths  which  he  intended  them  to  de- 
clare, leaving  them  still  uninformed  as  to 
matters  of  which  they  were  the  bearers  of 
no  message  to  their  brethren  1  Such  a  con- 
dition of  partial  knowledge  is  a  si^ht  per- 
fectly familiar  to  us.  The  adept  in  mathe- 
matics may  be  a  very  poor  historian,  scho- 
lar, or  critic.  Why  should  not  the  law 
which  obtains  as  to  knowledge  acquired 
naturally  reach  to  that  supematurally  given  ? 
Such  a  solution  at  once  harmonises  the  pre- 
sence of  the  human  and  Divine  element  in 
the 'mysterious  book.  The  messenger  comes 
charged  with  a  message ;  but  he  is  not  the 
poor  bare  reciter  of  a  form  of  words  which 
he  may  or  may  not  comprehend.  There  has 
been  poured  upon  his  own  being  the  flood 
of  the  Divine  light.  He  speaks  that  ix^ich 
has  thus  been  given  him  to  speak ;  which 
may  in  its  full  significance  exceed  what  he 
can  himself  fully  comprehend ;  but  in  the 
utterance  his  own  peoullariticSs,  his  fire,  his 
love,  will  all  be  present — ^nay,  his  forms  of 
expression,  hi&  style,  and  why  not  his  ha- 
bitual thoughts,  and  so  his  ignorance  upon 
matters  lying  wholly  outside  the  message, 
as  to  which  therefore  the  sender  of  the  mes- 
sage has  not  enlightened  His  messenger  1 
Sorely  on  such  a  view  God  is  as  much  the 
Author  of  Holy  Scripture  for  all  the  pur* 
poses  oFa  Divine  Revelation,  as  if  every  syl- 
lable were  dictated  by  an  overruling  power 
to  ameehanioal  oopyist ;  and  yet  by  it  all  the 
apparent  diffieulties  which  beset  the  ioiete- 
tifie  examination  of  the  Bible  vanish.    On 


this  theory  as  to  Whatever  It  professes  to 
reveal,  we  know  it  must  be  absolutely  true, 
because  in  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  God ;  whilst  in  that  which  is  the  ao- 
ddent  and  not  the  object  of  the  message,  the 
messenger  is  left  to  his  own  unaided  powers. 
When,  for  instance,  St.  Paul  reveals  to  us 
the  depths  of  the  Divine  counsels,  we  know 
that  we  are  listening  not  to  man,  but  to 
God ;  we  cannot  question ;  we  must  receive ; 
error  is  impossible,  because  the  voice  is  that 
of  God.  But  when  the  same  Apostle  writes 
that  the  cloak  which  he  left  at  Troas  should 
be  brought  after  him,  does  any  reasonabls 
man  really  maintain  that  if  it  could  be  made 
certain  that  the  cloak  was  left  not  at  Troas 
but  at  another  place,  the  venuaty  of  Holy 
Scripture  could  be  thereby  impugned  1 

Assum'mg,  then,  this  simple  law  as  per- 
vading the  gift  of  God's  revelation,  it  may, 
without  any  violation  of  the  sreat  dictum 
that  God  is  the  author  of  Scripture,  be 
affirn^ed  that  there  may  be  parts  of  the  Cft- 
nonioal  books  which,  on  subjects  unconnected 
with  religious  faith  or  moral  duty,  were  nOt 
written  under  die  inspiration  (^  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  were  left  of  Grod's  special  pur- 
pose to  the  natural  acting  of  the  writer^s 
powers;  and  to,  this,  and  to  this  only,  the 
judgment  binds  us.  .  The  application  of  this 
rule  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  acquit 
Dr.  Rowland  Williams  and  Mr.  Wilson,  is 
a  question  wholly  different ;  and  to  any  one 
who  had  these  whole  Essavs  in  his  hand 
would  seem  to  be  inoonoeiyable.  The  solu- 
tion of  so  strange  a  phenomenon  which  Is 
supplied  in  the  judgment  is,  that  the  Judges 
were,  by  the  rules  of  their  Court,  forced  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  surrounding  context^ 
which  would  have  poured  so  strong  and  so 
damning  a  light  upon  the  '  meagre' and  dis* 
jointed  extracts  *  with  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  content  themselves. 

Mischievous,  then,  as  this  judgment  is 
likely  to  prove  hereafter,  if  it  remains  un* 
affected  by  future  decisions,  and  clearly  as 
it  exhibits  the  unfitness  of  the  Judidsl 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council — ^great  as 
are  its  merits  in  ordinary  appeals— for  this 
peculiar  task,  it  does  not  appear  to  bind  the 
Courts  Ecclesiastical  by  any  ab^^olutely 
heretieal  dictum  to  the  future  maintenance 
of  deadly  error  as  to  the  inspiration  of  ths 
Word  of  God. 

The  second  great  division  of  the  judgment 
on  Mr.  Wilson  is  fdx  more  difficult  6f  treat- 
ment. Here  the  ^meagre  extracts'  them- 
selves seem  to  supply  abundant  proof  of  an 
absolute  contradiction  between  his  stat^ 
ments  and  the  formularies  of  the  Charoh. 
He  expresses,  it  is  said,  *a  hope  that  at  ths 
day  of  judgment  tboss  men  who  are  not  ad- 
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nutted  to  happinefe  may  be  so  dealt  witb 
88  that  the  peryerted  may  be  restored,  and 
all,  both  small  and  great,  maj  ultimately 
find  a  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  the  uniyerafll 
Parent.'*  I^eculation  is  most  especially 
out  of  place  upon  this  awful  subject;  though 
undoubtedly  all  that  we  obserye  as  to  t£e 

Eadual  fixedness  which  passes  upon  moral 
bits  abundantly  confirms  the  fearful  an* 
nonncement  of  Holy  Scripture,  that  *  their 
worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched.'  On  such  a  subject  it  is  doubt- 
less a  matter  of  congratulation  that  eyen  so 
ereat  a  master  in  Israel  as  the  present 
keeper  of  the  Queen's  conscience  felt  that 
he  '  was  not  at  liberty  to  express  an  opin- 
ion.' But  what  seems  at  first  sight  to  be 
the  conclusion  at  which  the  judgment  ar- 
Tiyes,  and  the  mode  of  reaching  it,  are 
aimply  astonishing.'  To  a  common  r^er, 
the  conclusion  seems  to  be  nothing  else 
than  that  the  word  /  eyerlasting '  does  not 
Becessoriiy  mean  Masting  ever;'  and  the 
process  by  which  this  conclusion  is  reached 
is  worthy  of  what  would  seem  to  be  the 
result 

The  Forty-second  Article  of  King  Ed- 
ward  the  Sixth  in  express  words  condemned 
the  Universalism  of  the  Anabaptists.  When, 
some  ten  years  later,  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles were  framed,  the  sect,  eyen  then  rapidly 
diminishing  in  teputaUon,  had  tacitly  drop- 
ped its  obnoxious  tenets  on  this  matter,  and 
m  consequence  the  Article  condemning  it 
was  withdrawn.  The  Court  expresses  its 
fear  that  the  condemnation  of  Mr.  Wilson 
«  xnight  revive  this  Article  i  and  proceeds 
accordingly  to  acquit  ^m  on  the  ambiguous 

Sound  that  it '  does  not  find  in  the  formu- 
ries  to  which  this  Article  refers  any  such 
distmct  deciarati<»i  of  our  Church  upon  the 
subject '  as  to  ^  require '  his  condemnation.! 
At  first  sight  it  seems  impossible  to 
^  acquit  this  decision  of  containing  a  formal 
and  intentional  contradiction  of  ^e  Athana- 
sian  Creed,  of  the  actual  text  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  of  the  yoioe  of  the  imiyersal 
Cburdi.  But  the  Pastoral  Letter  of  the 
Archbishop,  of  which  we  will  only  say  that 
its  clear,  dignified,  restrained,  and  catholic 
utterances  are  sudi  as  we  rejoice  to  hear 
coming  from  the  marble  chair  of  Canter- 
bury, throws  a  new  and  important  light 
upon  the  subject.  'The  doctrine,'  says  bis 
Grace,  *•  of  the  eyerlasting  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  1  considered  tp  be  clearly  indicated 
in  the  Commination  Service,  the  Burial 
Seryice,  tbe  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed,  to  the  effect  that  the  reward 
of   the  righteous  is  eyerlasting  life,  and 
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the  punishment  of  the  kicked  eyerlasting 
death.'* 

His  Grace  further  explains  that  he  was 
led  to  the  conclusion  of  not  dissenting  from 
this  portion  of  the  judgment  by  *  the  obscu- 
rity in  the  forms  of  Mr.  Wilson's  expree- 
sioDS,'  leading  him  (doubtless  under,  the 
oyerruling  opinion  of  the  Law  Lords  upon 
a  legal  point)  'not  to  consider  that  the 
passages  extracted  from .  his  Essay  would 
warrant  the  charge  that  be  had  advisedly 
declared  and  afiirmed  in  efiect  that  after  this 
life,  at  the  end  of  the  existing  order  of 
things  on  this  earth,  there  will  be  no  judg- 
ment of  God  according  to  those  men  whom 
he  shall  then  approve  everlasting  life  or 
eternal  happiness,  and  to  those  men  whom 
he  shall  condemn  eyerlasting  death  or 
eternal  misery.' 

'  You  will  do  well  to  obserye  how  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  as  to  the  eternity  of 
the  Son  of  God  must  be  yitiated  if,  when 
the  second  Article  of  our  Church  declares 
that  he  was  begotten  from  everlasting  of 
the  Father,  she  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  sup* 
pose,  under  this  restricted  sense  of  the  word 
everlasting,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
Son  of  Qod  was  not.'  f 

From  these  extracts  it  would  appear  that 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  did  not  contain 
a  decision  that  the  Church  of  England  allow^ 
ed  her  clergy  to  preach  the  reprobated  doc* 
trine  of  Universalism,  but  only  that  the 
formularies  referred  to  in  the  Artieles  were 
not  sufficiently  explicit  to  warrant  a  furmal 
condemnation  of  Mr.  Wilsob's  ^  hopes.'  It 
is  true  that  the  Bbhop  of  London's  ex- 
culpatory preface  to  his  'Five  Discourses,' 
giyes  a  somewhat  different  character  to  this 
part  of  the  judgment.  But  we  confess  to 
being  unable  to  follow  distinctly  the  thread 
either  of  \\\a  statement  or  his  reasoning* 
For  the  Bishop  states  his  *  conviction  t^hat 
there  is  nothing  %in  the  reyelation  of  the 
Gospel  on  which  such  a  hope  as  is  here  re-  ' 
ferred  to  can  legitimately  rest ; '  |  and,  mor$ 
iiio^  he  gives  a  practical  address  hereiipoQ 
to  ^especially  the  younger  clergy .'  This 
would  8e«n  certain iy^to  imply  that,  as  a 
Judffe,  his  Lordship  could  not  have  de^ 
cided  that  it  was  lawful  for  a  clergyman  to 
teach  that  which  he  was  convfhced  had 
nothing  in  the  reyelation  of  the  Gospel  on 
which  to  rest;  for  the  judgment  expressly 
declares  that  'it  is  not  competent  to  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
tea<£  or  suggest  that  a  hope  may  be  enter- 
tained of  a  state  of  things  contrary  to  what 
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the  Chuit&  «xpretnly  teacbes  oi^  declares 
will  be  the  case.'*  In  acquitting  Mr. 
Wilson,  t^n,  the  Court  distinetly  deoka*es 
tlist  it  has  not  been  proved  that  he  has  suiro 
geeted  a  hope  oontrary  to  what  the  Churm 
expressly  teadies.  The  Archbishop  was 
hiduoed,  as  he  tells  us,  noti  to  dissent  irom 
Ma  jadgment,  because  he  yielded  to  the 
declaration  of  the  Law  Lords^  used  to  weigh 
eridenee,  that  the  suggesthig  such  an  un^ 
towfol  hope  was  not  legally  proved  against 
Mr.   Wilson.    This  is  a  perfectly  inbelli^ 

gble  position  for  one  to  occupy  whb  yet 
mself  held  firmly  the  belief  of  all  CbriBt^ 
endom  upon  the  point  in  question.  But 
^e  Bishop  of  London's  ground  is  wholly 
different  n*om  this:  for  being  'convinced 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  revelation  of  die 
Gospel '  to  warrant  such  a  hope,  he  *'  is  glad,' 
iM>t,  as  he  charitably  mjght  be,  that  any 
offender  escaped  a  j^infbl  punishment,  but 
^  thai  the  expression  of  such  a  hope  is  settled 
not  to  be  actually  punishable  by  the  laws  of 
our  Church.'f  He  stands,  therefore,  in  this 
otraordinary  position:  be  takes  part  in  a 
judgment  which  dedares  it  to  be  punishable 
for  a  clergyman  to  suggest  a  hope  of  what 
is  contrary  to  the  Church's  teaching;  he  is 
convinced  that  the  particmlar  hope  suggested 
is  without  any  warrant  in  the  revelation  of 
liie  Gospel;  and  yet  he  Ms  glad'  that  the 
expression  of  the  hope  is  sisttled  not  to  be 
punishable.  Now,  as  the  Church  of  England 
teaches  J  great  deal  on  this  subject,  it  either 
must  teadi  as  Mr.  Wilson  teaches,  or  the 
contrary.  If  the  verdict  of  the  Court  really 
ii  tlmt  the  Church  teacher  as  Mr.  Wikon 
teadies,  then  the  Bishop  'is  glad'  that  shiB 
is  authoritatively  declared  to  teach  that 
for  which  there  is,  he  is  ^  convinced,  no  war- 
nuBt  m  the  revelation  of  the  gospel ; '  or,  on 
l^e  other  hand,  if  the  verdic);  is  that,  though 
the  Cburdi  does  not  teach  what  is  taught  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  yet  that  he  fe  not  punishable, 
then  the  Bishop  ^  is  glad '  that  henceforward 
elergyraen  of  the  Qiureh  of  England  may 
teaeh  unpunished  what  is  contrary  to  tlK 
teaching  of  their  Church  and  has  no  war* 
rant  in  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel ;  —  to 
us  an  unintelligible  ground  for  '  gladness ' 
in  one  who  holds  a  high  office  on  the  solemn 
pledge  of  <  being  ready,  with  all  faithful 
diligence,  to  banish  and  drive  away  all  erro- 
neous and  strange  doctrine  contrary  to  God's 
Word;  and  both  privately  and  openly  to 
eall  upon  and  encourage  others  to  do  tiie 
same.'  {    This  explanation  of  the  Bishop  of 
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Loidoii  iii,  titercToi^  somewhat  perp^^ng^ 
avd  we<  prefer  to  Adhere  to  that  given  by 
the  Archbishop^  as  to  the  real  meaning  of 
the  judgment  of  the  Conrt^  which  is,  not 
tfait  t^e  dei^y  may  preach  Universalis^;' 
but  that  it  was  not  proved  that  Mr.  Wilson 
did  pfeaeh  it;    Difficult  ae  it  is  to  acqulesoe 
in  such  a  ruling  of  the  case,  we  bow,  <^ 
oeurse,  to  the  Vision  of  the  Court ;  but 
assuredly  if  we  had  lo6ked  at  the  question 
without  the  light  of  its  authority  to  guide 
us,  we  should  have  conceived  that  die  words 
of  the  At^anasian  Creed  were  tolerably  ex**' 
pHdt;  and  indeed  even  now,  with  all  tlie 
light  with  which  the  Court  has  favoured  iis^ 
we  are  not  sufficient  masters  c^  the  Englid 
tongue  to  be  able  by  any  change  in  the^ 
terms  to  make  the  language  of  the  fornm* 
laries  more  explicit  than  it  is.    This  part  of 
the  deciEAon,  moreover,  as  the  Arehbtahop's 
Pastoral  pertinently  suggests,  apart  from 
its  bearing  upon  the  leairful  doctrine  of  eter- 
nal punishment,  is  of  great  Imnortance  as  te 
some  other  leading  points  of  the  fiiitk    For 
if  this  uncertainty  of  meaning  were  really 
fixed  upon  the  word '  everlasting,'  it  must  of 
course  apply  to  it  whenever  it  is  used,  and 
the  bearing  of  this  upon  the  Church's  caQtr»- 
versy  with  the  Arians  as  to  the  uncreated 
n&tare  of  the  Eternal  Son  will  occur  at  coee 
to  evety  student  of  ecdesiastical  history. 
We  rejoice,  therefore,  oa  naore  accounts 
than  one,  to  have  learned  from  authority, 
what  Uie  language  of  the  judgment  would 
never  have  revealed  to  us,  tlmt  all  which 
the  Court  decided  was,  that  Mr.  Wilson's 
contradictiott  of  the  &ith  was  not  ia  its 
judgment  legally  established. 

But  if  these  sentences- of  acquittal  do 
not  of  necessity  involve  in  the  guilt  of 
condoning  heresy  the  Qnirdi  which  per- 
mits by  them  her  power  of  punishing  the 
public  preaching  of  &lse  doda'ines  by  her 
<^i^  to  be  thus  far  restit^ned,  this  is  iJub 
very  utmost  that  we  can  say  in  diminutioii 
of  their  consequenees^  Those  coosequenees 
appear  to  us  to  be  of  the  gravest  charaot^. 
Nor  do  we  think  that  iu  forming  this  esti- 
mate of  them  we  are  misled  by  the  greater 
magnitude  which  die  near  neighbourhood  of 
the  present  event  lends  ,to  its  features.  Dn- 
der  such  circumstances  it  is  always  full  of  in-* 
terest  to  mark  what  is  the  estimate  formed 
of  our  position  by  those  who  survey  it 
from  wiAout^  and  who  from  the  distanos 
at  whidi.  they  stand  are  uninfluenced  by 
the  lights  and  colours  which  so  often  im* 
part  such  deceiving  hues  tathe  immediate 
soene* 

'Le  Conrespondant,'  published  at  Parisj 
is  the  organ  of  that  section  of  French 
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MoBtotembert  is  so  distlngalshed  on  oma^ 
metit.  The  March  number  contahid  an 
•rtiole  headed  *  La  Crise  Protestante,'  by 
tbe  Abb6  Magnan,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  rising  ecclesiastics  of  iVance,  who 
bas  already  been  promoted  to  a  high  po- 
sition, and  is  expected  to  fill  one  of  the 
first  episcopal  vacancies. '  The  writings  of 
the  Abb6  Magnan  are  quite  free  from  that 
bitterness  wWch  too  often  disfigures  the 
utterances  of  the  Ultramontane  school, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  His  judgment, 
therefore,  of  our  difficulties  is  entitl^  to  a 
very  respectful  attention.  He  begins  by 
blowing  the  great  mistake  into  which  those 
Roman  Catholics  faM  who  rejoice  in  the 
difficalties  with  which  *  Protestantism,'  as 
he  terms  it,  is  involved  by  the  sprejwi  of 
faifidelity.*  *  Protestantism,*  he  says,  Ms 
an  advanced  work  which,  with  all  its  many 
defects,  does  yet  defend  the  faith.*  *Eng- 
fish  Protestantism  has  done  good  service 
in  maintaining  the  divinity  of  Jesus  dirist.' 
It  may  even,  he  dares  openlv  to  say,  serve 
as  an  example  to  Roman  OEttholios,  in  its 
observance  of  the  Sunday,  in  its  belief  in 
miracles  and  a  world  of  grace.  Triumphs 
won  by  infidelity  from  it,  would  be  tri- 
mnphs  not  alone  against  the  principle  of 
Protestantism,  but  quite  as  much  against 
the  Christian  faiA,  With  such  views  as 
these^  he  contemplates  our  present  diffi- 
culties ;  and  after  summing  up  the  points 
of  the  judgment,  he  pronounces  that  its 
consequence  must  be  disastrous  to  the 
most  faithful  section  of  the  English 
Church,  *I  do  not  speak,'  he  conthiues,f 
•of  the  division  which  it  introduces,  of 
the  public  humiliation  of  the  Archbish- 
ops, or'  the  reproach  cast  on  the  most 
religions  and  venerated  portion  of  the 
dergy;  these  disagreements,  these  fam- 
ily troubles,  these  mortifications  and  mis- 
rortunes,  comparatively  speaking,  matter 
fittle.  That  which  seems  to  me  of  supreme 
importance  is  that  the  doctrine  of  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Scriptures  is  officially  aban- 
doned. ...  Up  to  this  time  England  said 
^th  Rome,  Revelation  without  being  con- 
trary to  reason  is  above  reason.  Henoe- 
ibrth  in  the  Established  Church  it  must  be 
held  that  Revelation,  of  which  the  Bible  is 
the  highest  expression,  is  subject  to  reason, 
which  may  control  and  even  contradict  it 
And  what  is  this,  in  fact,  but  to  deny  tiiat 
there  is  any  authoritative  revelation  at 
alii  .  •  .  Thus  in  the  name  of  pietism, 
religion  is  destroyed.  .  •  .  Colenso  has 
guned  his  cause.'{    He  proceeds  to  notix^e 
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how  ih^  Jewish  QntnMe  rmiiwB  in  ike 
l^al  san(3tion  gi^en  to  Dr.  Bowkmd  Wil- 
liams's denial  of  the  Messiaaic  oharaoter  of 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
expresses  his  ibars  that  tlie  undisputed  ae- 
oeptance  of  this  judgment  must  lekd  to  tb^ 
setting  up  amongst  us  of  that '  abominatioip 
of  desolation,  the  denial  of  our  Lord^t 
Divinity,'  and  draws  as  bis  finid  eondiision, 
in  his  hopelessness  of  seeing  the  judgment 
remedied,  the  anticipation  that  this  entranee 
of  unbelief  into  the  heart  of  the  English 
Church  will  bring  back  the  f^thfui  to 
Rome,  and  land  the  mass  in  open  unbf  lief^ 
This  extreme  conclusion  is,  we  trust,  greatly 
exaggerated,  since,  as  has  been  seen,  there 
is  in  the  judgment  no  oommittal  of  the 
Churdi  to  actual  heresy,  but  only  a  fearAd 
impetus  given  to  opinion  in  the  direction 
which  must  naturally  end  in  heresy.  This 
danger  can  scarcely  be  overstated.  For 
assuredly  a  new  element  of  latitudinarian 
uncertaintv  has  been  for  all  ftiture  trials 
imported  by  them  into  the  execution  of  the 
law.  If  we  think  that  the  Abb6  has  exag- 
gerated the  evil  effects  of  the  decision  •f 
our  Court,  we  are  far  more  astonished  at 
the  very  amall  proporUons  they  assume  in 
the  month  of  the  bishop  of  liondon,  who 
finds  in  the  judgment  las  to  uispLration  noth* 
ing  more  than  a  decision  that  ^  no  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England  can  be 
called  upon  to  maintain  the  unwarranted 
position  ....  that  the  Bible  is  an  infal- 
lible guide  in  questions  of  physical  scienoe.'f 
As  certainly,  moreover,  the  moral  sense  of 
the  Church  has  been  grievously  shocked  by 
perceiving  not  only  that  its  faith  has  been 
now  endangered,  bat  also  that  all  correction 
of  offenders  for  any  of  the  new  forms  of 
unbelief  which  modem  thought  may  be  ex- 
pected to  develope  has  been  rendered  here- 
after, whilst  matters  remain  as  they  are, 
well  nigh  impossible. 

This  is  anything  but  a  clerical  question. 
It  is,  in  fact,  one  which,  if  it  be  possible, 
afibots  the  laity  of  the  Church  even  more 
than  the  dergy.  For  its  true  point  Is, 
whether  the  clergy,  as  the  authorised  teach- 
ers of  the  people,  are  to  be,  ui  fact,  left  free 
to  teach  what  they  will.  Are  the  faithful 
to  be  told  in  the  parish  of  Broad  Chalk  that 
the  Bible  is  only  an  ^  expression  of  devout 
reason,'  and  the  written  word  of  the  con- 
gregation 9^^  are  ihej  ini  Great  Staughton 
to  learn  that  not  every  part  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture is  inspired,  and  that  the  doctrine  of 
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eteroal  ponSshment  is  »  &bl6  ? — a&d  in  all 
the  other  parishes  of  the  land  are  the  pa- 
rishioners to  be  left  for  the  future  altogether 
to  the  feeblef  fimcy  or  small  acquaintance 
with  theology  which  maj  belong  to  their 
pastor,  whilst  he  indulges  himself  in  re- 
producing these  or  any  similar  doubts  and 
ubles,  instead  of  simply  preaching  to  them 
the  doctrines  of  tiie  Cbristain  fiuthi  Hith- 
erto  the  clergy  haye  been  bound  by  sub- 
scription to  certain  forms  oif  belief;  and 
though  entrusted,  as  they  should  be,  with  a 
large  amount  of  freedom  in  their  teaching, 
yet  they  haye  been  under  ,a  species  of 
restraint  from  their  liability  to  be  called  to 
account  if  thej  manifestly  exceeded  the 
permitted  licence.  Not  that,  under  these 
subscriptions,  it  was  ever  intended,  as  it  is 
objected,  to  stifle  thought,  but  only  to  take 
securities  that  our  national  teachers  should 
not  only  be  men  who  think,  but  who 
think  Correctly.  This  is  strongly  put  by 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford : — 

^  Against  the  performance  of  this  plain  duty 
is  urged  the  plea  *'  Then  you  do  not  allow  the 
clergy  to  think."  This  surely  is  one  of  the  most 
fiiYolous  and  false  of  objections.  For  so  dealing 
with  them  the  Church  not  onlyallows  but  ac- 
tually requires  them  to  think.  The  primary  re- 
quirement of  subscription  as  we  stUl  maintain 
it,  is  as  to  what  the  subscriber  himself  beUeves, 
and  therefore  will  teach.  ....  The  Church 
therefore  would  have  her  clergy  thinly  inquire, 
reason,  and  satisfy  themseWes  fully  and  entirely 
as  to  what  they  teach :  she  abhors  a  mechanicat 
lifeless  declaration  from  parrot  Ups  of  unfelt 
truth.'* 

This  was  the  old  yiew.  The  present  attempt 
is  to  set  all  our  teachers  ahsolutely  free. 
The  Viscount  Amberley  and  Dean  Stanley, 
with  it  may  be  a  score  of  other  old  deans 
and  joung  yisoounts,  would  abolish  all  sub- 
scription, and  the  Colensos  and  Wilsons  of 
the  Established  Church  haye  shown  us  with 
no  little  clearness  what  is  the  degree  of 
liberty  which,  when  freed  from  these  old 
trammels,  the  teaching  of  our  people  would 
assume. 

Are  the  laity  of  the  Churdi  prepared  for 
these  results  1  Is  England  ready  to  follow 
Greneyat  Are  we  to  emasculate  formulary 
after  formulary,  to  drop  creed  after  creed, 
and  so  gradually  to  come  down  to  the  broad 
level  of  inculcating  general  freedom  of  speon- 
lation  in  the  place  of  a  fixed  belief  in  the 
articles  of  the  Christian  &ith,  of  receiying 
eyery  man's  own  imaginations  in  the  place 
of  the  rule  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  of  preach- 
ing a  sentimental  pietism  in  the  place  of  the 
morals  of'  the  Gospel,  enforced  under  the 
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binding  sanotioo,  they  that  haye  done  good 
shall  ffo  into  life  eyerlastin^,  and  they  that 
haye  done  eyil  into  eyerlasting  fire  t 

This  is  the  real  issue  Vo  be  tried;  and 
none  can  be  more  momentous;  for  it  \iu 
yolyes  the  forther  question,  whether  or  not 
we  shall  band  on  the  faith  to  our  successors. 
The  Church  at  present  upholds  for  all  the 
one  common  standard.  But  is  this  to  con- 
tinue amongst  our  children  %  Undoubtedly 
it  will  not)  if  this  liberalizing  moyement  has 
its  unrestricted  way.  And  what  must  be 
the  sure  result  1  A  Church  founded  on  ne- 
gations will  neyer  satisfy  the  practical  minds 
of  Englishmen.  The  Establishment  will  not 
long  suryiye  amidst  the  liberal  processes 
which  seem  to  promised  her  so  much,  and 
which  must  so  fatally  destroy  her  conscience 
and  her  witness.  One  by  one  the  men  of 
fixed  belief  and  high  principle  would  drop 
off  from  her.  They  know  that  to  declare 
the  truth  is  the  master  requirement  of  the 
charter  of  her  incorporation.  They  will  not 
hold  office  or  yery  long  fellowship  with  a 
body  which  has  substituted  opinions  for 
creeds,  and  sentiments  for  morals.  The 
high  places  of  the  Establishment  will  be 
filled  with  men  of  more  supple  consciences 
—  Broad  Chalk  will  oyerspread  the  land, 
and  the  day  of  doom  will  not  be  far  behind. 
A  national  Church  without  a  fixed  faith  is 
nothing  biit  a  great  imposture,  which  waits 
only  for  a  popular  outbreak,  and  a  Bishop 
of  Autun,  to  dissolve  into  the  utter  nothing- 
ness of  the  yanishing  yision  of  the  awakened 
dreamer. 

The  question,  then,  is  urgent  how  these 
eyils  are  to  be  remedied.  The  yery  first  step 
seems  to  be  to  reform  at  once  the  court  of 
highest  Appellate  Jurisdiction  in  matters 
spiritual.  As  it  is  at  present  constituted  it 
combines  almost  eyery  disadyantage  for  the 
right  discharge  of  its  duties  by  which  a  court 
can  be  impeded.  The  mixture  in  it  of  the 
spiritual  and  lay  elements  'must  work  dia- 
cordantly,  and  with  most  mischieyous  re- 
sults. If  the  object  of  the  Court  be  as  it 
announces  for  itself  it  is,  to  try  by  the  tests 
of  the  barest  leffal  analysis,  with  an  absolute 
ignorance  and  aisayowal  of  there  being  any 
great  common  law  of  Christendom,  the  leq^d 
meaning  of  words,  what  business  have  our 
Prelates  in  it? — what  is  there  really  for 
them  to  dol  The  learning  they  could  sup- 
ply is  out  of  place.  They  must,  as  honest 
men,  proceed  upon  a  set  of  principles  which 
are  not  only  strange  but  hostile  to  those  on 
which  the  Court  decides.  Hence  they  must 
either  be  mute  and  conyenient  assenters  to 
what,  on  their  principles,  they  are  bound  to 
resist,  or  they  must  be  oisturbM^g  and 
troublesome  elements  of  the  Court  in  its 
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ooomUatkAs;- vUht  as  ikt^yBcre  sure  to  be 
OBtnwTnbered  and  overbonie  in  the'final  d^ 
daiou  on  its  sentenoe,  they  can  do  nothing 
effectual  for  maintaining  tlie  &idb,  though 
*diej  may  easily  become  an  it^j  and 
SQtmdal  to  the  dnuroh* 

Mr.  Gladstone  speaks  here  directly  to  the 
point;.  It  is  trne^  indeed,  that  the  compo^ 
siftion  of  the  Court  to  which  he  directly 
alluded  differed  on  some  points  fh>ni  that  of 
idiidt  we  are  speaking.  In  it  tiie  prelates 
irere  assessors,  and  not  an  .actual  portion  of 
ike  Ceort.  But  thia  does  no€  materially 
aftctiiis  argument.  In  hie  letter  of  1850  to 
the  then  Bishop  of  London^ 

^It  is  yain,'  he  says,^  '  to  lay  stress  upon  the 
initm»^«iT)g  arrangement  for  Oie  presence  of 
l^bops  at  the  hearing  of  such  a  case,  which  has 
been  unduly  embellished  with  the  name  of  as- 
■MBonhqi.  For,  first,  ^ey  ace  few  in  number ; 
saaondly^  so  many  other  qualities  are  of  neces- 

3ta  be  regarded  in  the  choice  of  arohyshops^ 
likewise  m  filling  the  see  of  London,  that  the 
three  persons,  who  are  ofScially  Privy  Council- 
lors, can  very  rarely  be  the  best  theologians  of 
i3t^  £pisc<^>al  Bench ;  thirdly,  thehr  presence  is 
not  required  by  law ;  fi>urthiy,  they  are  no  as- 
SMSots  at  all,  hare  no  defined  function,  and 
BKd  not  when  pveseni  be  oonsidted  at  all, 
€t  may  be  consufted  on  the  small  points  and 
not  on  the  great  ones;  fifthly^  the  whole  sys- 
temofsuckcensultationis  secret^  and  irregular. 
9fid  in  the  highest  degree,  irresponsible^  and 
no  blessing  can  be  expected  to  follow  it*" 

Ta  a  certain  extent  happily  in  the  present 
mstance  this  scandal  has  been  averted  by 
the  avowed  dissent  from  the  judgment  of 
the  two  Archbishops^  This  escape  ind^d 
s  purchased  at  a  high  price ;  since  now,  for 
the  first  time  since,  our  Reformation  statues 
were  passed,  the  Queen  is  advised  by  a 
Cbmmittee  of  the  Privy  Council  to  reverse 
a  sentence  of  the  Spiritual  Qourt  for  false 
*  dbctnne  against  the  consenting  advice  of  the 
two  highest  spiritual  authorities  of  the  realm. 
And  even  so  the  scandal  in  part  remains, 
flhee  one  prelate  felt  himself  bound  to  as- 
sent^ we  presume  on  legal  grounds,  to  a 
njrttoal  sentence  against  which  the  two 
Metropolitans  avowedly,  and  ten  thousand 
dei^  of  the  Church  in  fhct,  protest  as  un- 
aettm^  the  old  landmarks  of  the  Faith  on 
two  ofits  most  vital  doctrines.  That,  with- 
out the  power  of  explaining  fully  the  grounds 
of  their  assent  or  dissent  from  any  judgment 
vlSA  may  be  given,  our  prelates  are  thus 
itiToIred  in  its  responslbilfty,  is  of  itself  no 
i&a&  evil,  as  injuring  their  characters  and 
deiGtroying  their  influence.  Thus,  on  the 
ptesent  occasion,  the  ^  Record '  newspaper 
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indulgin|^  in  its  wonted  vein  against  one  with 
whom  hitherto  it  has  bad  mnch  in  common, 
says— 

'  The  course  taken  1^  the  Bishop  of  London 
I  IS  disastrous  to  hid  own  reputation.  It  has 
awakened  mingled  shame  and  indignation*  not 
[  only  amongst  the  ^gnitaries  and  <^gy  or  ^e 
!  Church,  but,  wemay  add,  the  laity,  always  ex- 
;  cepting  the  miAorily  cff  the  clergy  who  may  be 
caUed  laiitaiiinarwt^  aftd  that  section  o£  the 
laity  who  may  be  tenued  /rseikmi^rs,^ 

This  soandal  is  inereased  in  <Mes  like  the 
present,  in  which  mcfp^  than  one  Prelate  sit^ 
tia^  one  Bishop  may  be  found  voting  m  a 
nii^rity  of  lawyers  and  nOt  in  a  minority  of 
divines;  It  finds  its  fullest  measure  under 
the  rule  of  sil^eOi  which,  seems  in  these 
recent  trials  to  have  prevented  tb^  Arcb- 
bishc^  giving  in  full  court  the  reasons  of 
their  dissent  from  the  decision  of  the  m»< 
jority.  Such  i^rule  is  at  variance  with  the. 
practice. of  a^  our  odier  courts,  and  tends: 
directly  to  the  defeat  of  juptioe  in  the  mode 
whidi  in  cases  such  as  these  is  the  most  op- 
pressive and  the  most  dangerous,  beeause  it 
enables  a  majority  of  the  Judges  to  enforce 
upon  a  sileiK^  minority  their  own  view  as 
a  binding  and  unquestioned  precedent.  How 
great  an  evil  this  is  wiU  be  at  once  apparent, 
to  any  who  are  familiar  witii  the  working  of 
oar  other  oourts,  For  in  them  when  a  pre- 
vious decision  IB  quoted  as  a  precedent  notb- 
h^  is  more  common  than  the  answer,  *  True, 
it  was.;  but  it  was  against  such  and  such 
reasons  propounded  by  such  a  Judge :'  and 
over  and  over  again  the  weight  of  that 
single  opinion  b^  des<px>yed  the  moral 
power  01  the  injurious  precedent.  This  cus- 
tom arose  from  the  rules  of  the  Privy  Coun- . 
ci'l,  laid  down  Feb.  20,  W27i  which  pio- 
Ubited  any  public  disciosuree  of  different 
opinions  existing  betiween  difierent  members 
of  committees  of  the  Privy  Council.  This 
ancient^ use'  of  the  Privjr  Council  was 
transferred  ta  the  practice  of  the  Judicial^ 
Comfloaittee  by  the  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c  41 ; 
and  as  in  the  preceding  year  appeals  in  causes 
of  here^  had  been  (unintentionaliy,  as  Lord 
BroughasQi  tells  us)  transferred  to  the  Privy 
Council,  the  rule  of  silence  was,  of  course, 
wpllcable  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  them. 
This  may  be  a  ueeftil  rule  in  many  cases  of 
appeal,  but  it  is  certainly  one  of  most  evil 
conseqnence  w^en  the  appeal  involves  the 
doctrines  of  the  Churdi  of  England^  and  in 
these  cases  ought  to  be  at  once  altered  so  as 
to  bring  the  use  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
into  harmony  with  that  of  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  and  the  House  of  Lords  when  ait- 
ting  on  appeals,  . 

Another  evil  has  been  already  referred  tot 
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but  it  intist  not  l>e  omitted  bore.  The  con- 
trol over  tbe  decisions  of  the  Court  which 
the  power,  df  selecting  the  judges  gives  to 
the  trovernment  of  the  day,  is  a  grievous  in- 
jury to  the  authority  if  it  is  not  to  the  im- 
partiality of  the  Court.  This  too  unoues- 
tionahly  is  a  znatter  requiring  immediate 
attention.  .  One  other  evil,  moreover,  must 
espedally  be  noted,  broause  it  has  escaped 
tiie  altentk)n  even  of  most  writers  on  die 
subject,  and  that  is  the  great  uncertainty  of 
the  present  processes.  For  there  are  two 
kind^  of  suite  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courte— 
Ae  dvil  and  the  criminal.  In  either  of  these 
doctriiial  questions  may  arise— -directly  in 
tlie  criminal,  indirectly  in  the  civiL  Hie 
cases  of  Gorham  v,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
and  Westerton  v.  Liddell,  were  both  civil 
suite.  Now,  since  the  abolition  of  the  Court 
of  Delegates,  it  is  not  legally  necessary  in  a 
civil  suit  that  any  Bishop  at  all  should  sit  on 
the  appeal.  For  the  necessity  of  one  Bishop 
being  present  is  created  by  the  8  and  4 
Vict.,  c.  86,  s.  J6,  which  applies  only  to 
criminal  cases,  and  which  makes  tiie  pre- 
sence of  one  Bishop  necessary  to  constitute 
a  valid  Court  In  civil  cases  the  Bishops 
who  are  present  are  ^nly  invited  to  attend 
under  the  name  of  assessors,  but  without 
the  real  power.  So  that  here  is  another 
entanglement  and  confusion.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Church  may  be  defined  in  the  civil 
suit  without  the  presence  of  any  spiritual 
judge,  whilst  in  the  criminal  case  the  very 
same  question  cannot  be  dealt  with  unless 
one  Prelate  be  present  in  the  Court 
.  Here,  then,  are  abundant  reasons  for  a 
sweeping  reform  in  the  mode  of  hearing 
8U<^  appeals  as  these.  All  the  utterances 
of  the  Court  concerning  Ite  own  powers  and 
constitution  in  the  late  trial  confirm  this 
conclusion.  It  has  declared  of  itself  that  its 
powers  are  limited  to  '  the  consideration  of 
that  which  is  by  law  esteblished  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  upon 
the  true  and  le^  construction  of  her  Articles 
and  formularies.'*  It  proceeds  to  show  how 
narrow  is  this  ground,  and  to  remind  us  that 
it  is  '  obvious  that  there  may  be  matters  of 
doctrine  on  which,*  when  measured  by  this 
short  line,  ^  the  Church  has  not  given  any 
definite  rule,'  and  that  *  there  mav'  thus 
*  be  matters  of  religious  belief  on  which  the 
requisition  of  the  Church  may  be  less  than 
Scripture  may  seem  to  warrant'  *  Nor  in 
a  proceeding  like  the  present  are  we  at 
liberty  to  ascribe  to  the  Church  any  rule  or 
teaching  which  we  do  not  find  expressly  and 
distinctly  steted,'  &c.f 
Now  we  do  not  for  a  moment  question 
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the  correctness  of  the  Court's  explanation 
of  ite  own  powers  and  rules.  But  then  we 
are  bound  to  say  emphatically  this  Is  not, 
nor  can  be,  a  court  to  which  the  Church  can  ^ 
with  safety  entrust  the  decision  of  the  high-' 
est  questions  of  her  doctrines.  PracticaliT, 
as  has  been  shown  above,  iMa  is  exactly 
what,  with  all  ite  disdaimers,  the  Court 
does  through  ite  action  in  restraining  the 
penal  discipline  of  the  Church.  And  for 
such  a  function  ite  own  rules  render  it  sig- 
nally incompetent  and  dangerous.  For  it 
is  not  possible  that  a  succinct  body  of  Arm- 
eies can  so  definitely  stete  all  the  Churdi't 
doctrine  tliat  they,  aided  by  expressions  in 
the  formularies  (which,  moreover,  the 
Court  may  at  any  time  set  aside  as  being 
only  pious .  aspirations  not  intended  to  con- 
vey fixed  doctrinal  stetem^ite),  can  suffice 
for  the  maintenance  of  her  deposit  of  the 
troth.  The  very  statute  law  <k  the  reahn 
spoke  of  old  another  language.  For  the  1st 
of  Elizabeth,  a  i.  §  36,  in  declaring  what 
was  in  England  to  be  accounted  heresy,  re- 
ferred not  to  these  often  necessarily  narrow 
and  technical  definitions  of  the  ^Etith  which 
were  put  forward  to  guard  it  at  a  particular 
time  aeainst  certoin  peculiar  errOTs,  but  to 
that  which  ^heretofore  shall  have  bean  d^ 
termined,  ordered,  or  adjudged  to  be  heresy 
by  the  authority  of  the  canonical  Scriptures 
or  by  the  first  four  general  councils,  or  any 
of  them,  or  by  any  otler  general  council 
wherein  the  same  was  declared  heresy  by 
the  express  and  plain  words  of  the  said 
canonical  S(»riptures,  or  such  as  hereafter 
shall  be  ordered,  judged,  or  determined  to 
be  heresy  by  the  High  Court  of  Parliament 
of  this  realm,  with  the  assent  of  the  clergy 
in  their  Convocation.'^  And  though  it  Kias 
been  held  that,  as  that  Act  concerned  cmly 
the  High  Commission  Court,  this  branch  of 
it  was  repealed  by  the  16th  of  Car.  I.,  which 
abolished  the  High  Commission  Court  itself 
yet,  as  Lord  Coke  said  wliilst  that  Commis* 
sion  stood, '  Albeit  this  proviso  extendeth 
only  to  the  High  Commissioners,  yet  •  •  •  • 
it  may  serve  for  a  good  direction  to  others, 
especially  to  the  diocesan.'f  We  may 
therefore  gather  from  it  what  is  still  the 
mind  of  the  English  law  as  to  the  definition 
of  heresy.  And  this  definition  introduces 
exactly  that  catholic  safeguard  which  the 
Church  needs.  For  this  universal  law  of 
the  whole  body,  of  which  she  is  but  a  {art| 
will  serve  both  to  explain  her  own  words 
when  they  are  uncertain  and  so  te  give  them 
in  a  far  higher  use  of  the  term  their 


legal  sense;  and  also  to  supplement  their 
deficiencies.    It  is  only  by  Courte  capable 
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of  this  larger  and  wider  action  that  a  de- 
posit 80  tender  and  yet  80  precioui  as  the 
common  UWh  can  ever  be  preserved ;  and 
it  was  with  a  wise  cognizance  of  this  that 
the  truly  noble  legislation  of  Henry  VIII. 
on  this  matter  proceeded  when  it  commit- 
ted spiritual  causes  to  the  cognizance  of  the 
spirituality.  For  this  it  did,  not  because  it 
attributed  any  special  sanctity  to  spiritual 
hands  in  the  administration  of  this  depart- 
ment of  the  law,  but  because  it  required 
those  who  had  to  decide  upon  it  to  be  really 
well  versed  in  its  modes  of  procedure,  in  its 
peculiar  nature  and  constitution,  and  in  all 
that  vast  basis  of  common  truth  which 
councils  had  maintained  and  generations  of 
martyrs  consecrated.  It  would  not  consent 
to  tie  its  judges  down  as  if  they  were  in  the 
oflSce  of  a  special  pleader,  and  compel  them 
to  evacuate  the  pregnant  words  of  creeds  of 
half  their  significauce,  and  make  fresh  pas- 
sages through  which  the  disastrous  cunning 
of  heretics  could  escape  from  the  safeguards 
of  sound  doctrine,  and  so  be  licensed  to 
carry  everywhere  abroad  the  poison  of  their 
evil  teaching.  This  use  of  true  ecclesiasti- 
cal learning  is  a  wholly  different  matter 
•  from  setting  our  judges  to  give  binding  in- 
terpretations of  the  letter  of  Holy  Sorip- 
tnre.  This,  as  has  been  already  argued  m 
these  p^es,*  would  be  a  most  pernicious 
licence.  But  for  fixing  *  the  true  and  legal 
construction  of  articles  and  formularies,'  far 
more  is  needed  than  a  mere  acquaintance 
with  the  English  language  and  the  forms  of 
pleading.  In  every  science  words  have  a 
special  si^n^ificance,  appreciable  only  by 
adepto.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  this 
is  especially  true  of  the  science  of  Theol(^y. 
The  *  true  and  legal  sense  of  articles  and 
formularies,'  which  use  these  words  of  the 
science  of  Theology  in  their  scientific  sense, 
cannot  be  safely  determined  by  those  who 
Are  ignorant  of  that  scientific  sense.  Their 
legal  habita  of  mind,  combined  with  a  fa 
miliar  acquaintance  with  the  same  words  in 
their  ordinary  sense,  are  almost  sure  to 
mislead  them.  They  become  the  easy  vic- 
tim of  any  assuming  teacher  who  leads  them 
from  the  received  ecclesiastical  value  of 
terms,  by  starting  some  fond  speculation  as 
t6  their  double  sense.  No  one  skilled  in 
the  lore  of  the  universal  Church  could  have 
been  misled  as  to  the  sense  of  the  word 
*  everlasting.* 

Id  the  Court  as  it  is  now  constituted  al- 
most any  change  would  be  an  improvement, 
Mid  there  is  no  rational  hindrance  to  great 
^umges.  The  Judicial  Committee  has  no 
p^l  prestige  either  for  antiquity,  or — in 
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its  unnatural  capacity  of  judging  matters  of 
heresy — ^for  success;  it  obtained  this  juris- 
diction by  accident  on  the  abolition  by  the 
2nd  and  Srd  William  IV.,  c.  92,  of  the 
Court  of  Delegates.  Ita  evils  have  been 
long  felt  and  publicly  stated : — 

*The  necessity  for  some  change  in  this  de- 
partment of  our  eodeslastical  jurisprudenoe,^ 
argued  the  Bishop  of  London  (Blomfield)  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1850,  'was  felt  long 
before  the  recent  appeal,  at  a  time  when  the 
probability  of  such  an  appeal  was  not  in  con- 
templation. It  is  only  surprismg  that  it  was 
not  clearly  perceived  at  the  time  when  the  Ju- 
dicial Committee  was  substituted  for  the  old 
Court  of  Delegates.  But  no  such  necessity  was 
then  alluded  to,  the  reason  of  which  I  suppose 
was  this :  that  l^>peal8  to  that  Court  in  suits  in- 
vohring  questions  of  doctrine  had  been  so  ez- 
ceedinely  rare— not  more  than  Uiree  or  four 
fix)m  tihe  first  constitution  of  that  Court — that 
the  contingency  of  such  an  appeal  came  into 
no  one*8  mind.'* 

Certainly  there  is  now  no  such  reason  for 
the  Court  escaping  revision.  The  scandal 
of  the  last  appeal  has  drawn  all  eyes  to  it, 
and  with  an  unanimity  almost  unknown  in 
our  Church,  men  of  every  section  of  opin- 
ion in  it,  except  a  handful  of  doubting  ra* 
tionalists,  are  declaring  their  sense  of  the 
wrong  which  has  been  done,  and  calling  for 
redress.  The  oourse  which  that  redress 
must  take  may  be  gathered  from  what  has 
been  already  said,  and  it  re&ta  upon  the 
broad  foundation  of  the  alliance  made  at 
the  close  of  the  Reformation  between  the 
Church  and  State  of  England.  The  great 
work  then  to  be  achieved  was  the  release  of 
our  land  from  the  spiritual  tyranny  of 
Rome.  To  that  usurped  power  England 
had  never  submitted  herself  fully.  Her 
kings  and  her  statesmen  had  always  with 
insular  independence  fretted  under  the  yoke 
and  often  broken  free  from  ita  most  galling 
encroachmento.  In  the  reign  of  the  8th 
Henry  the  personal  interesta  of  the  sover- 
eign combined  with  the  rising  religious  con- 
victions of  large  numbers  of  the  people 
against  the  common  enemy.  The  rope's- 
Prietorian  Guards  were  first  routed  in  the 
persona  of  the  regular  clergy.  In  matters 
of  religious  belief  and  practice  it  was  most 
slowly  and  rel^tantly  that  the  haughty  and 
selAopinionatecr'  defender  of  the  faith '  ad- 
mitted any  of  the  purely  religious  changes 
which  the  heart  and  conscience  of  his  sup^ 
porters  In  his  struggle  for  power  with  the 
foreign  Bishop  required  from  him  as  the  fee 
for  their  support.    But  on  reclaiming  the 
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priceless  gem  of  sovereignty  over  all  bis 
subjects  from  tbe  aggrandized  tiara,  whicb 
bad  been  enricbed  by  its  usurpation,  Henry's 
proud  spirit  was  bent.  Tbe  intention  is  tbe 
key  to  tbe  great  Statutes  of  bis  reign  bear- 
ing on  religious  nnatters.  Tbe  war  wblcb 
was  so  fiercely  waged  was  not  one  of  tbe 
laity  of  England  against  its  spiritualty-^^it 
was  a  strife  of  tbe  Crown  and  people  of 
England  with  the  usurped  foreign  jurisdio> 
tion  of  tbe  Roman  PontiC  Notlring  can 
be  more  plain  or  more  really  noble  than 
tbe  expres^sion  of  this  in  tbe  great  Act  which 
vindicates  the  ancient  right  of  the  Crown 
of  England,  tbe  24th  of  Henry  YUL,  cap. 
12:— 

*  Whereas,'  it  states,  *  by  divers  sundry  old 
authentic  histories  and  chronicles  it  is  manifest* 
^  declared  and  expressed  that  this  realm  of 
£n^land  is  an  empire,  and  so  hath  been  accept- 
ed m  the  world,  governed  by  one  supreme  bead 
and  king,  having  the  dignity  and  royal  estate 
of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  same;  unto 
whom  a  body  politick  compact  ci  all  sorts  and 
degrees  of  people,  divid^  in  terms  and  by 
names  of  Spirituality  and  Temporality,  been 
bounden  and  owen  to  bear  next  to  God  a  natu- 
ral and  humble  obedience.  He  being  also  in- 
stitute and  promoted  by  the  goodness  and  suf- 
ftrance  of  Almighty  QtoA  with  plenary,  whole, 
and  entire  power,  preeminenoe,  authority,  pre- 
rogative, and  jurisdiction,  to  reader  and  yield 
justice  and  final  determination  to  all  manner  of 
folk,  servants  or  subjects,  within  this  his  realm, 
in  all  causes,  matters,  debates,  and  contentions 
happening  to  occur,  insure,  or  begin  within  the 
Emits  thereof  without  restraint  or  provocation 
to  any  foreign  powers  or  potentates  of  the 
world.  The  body  spiritual  whereof  having 
power  when  any  cause  of  the  law  Divine  hap- 
pened to  come  in  question,  or  of  spirituJal  learn- 
ing herein  was  declared,  interpreted,  and  showed 
by  that  part  of  the  said  politick  called  the 
Spiritualty,  now  being  usually  called  the  Eng- 
lish  Church,  which  always  hath  been  reput^ 
and  also  found  of  that  sort  that  both  for  know- 
ledge, integrity,  and  sufficiency  of  number,  it 
hath  been  always  thought  and  is  also  at  Uiis 
hour  sufficient  and  meet  of  itself,  without  the 
intermeddling  of  any  exterior  person  or  per- 
sons, to  declare  and  determine  all  such  doubts 
and  to  administer  all  such  offices  and  duties  as 
to  their  rooms  spiritual  doth  appertain,  for  the 
due' administration  whereof  ...  the  King's 
most  noble  progenitors  and  the  antecessors  of 
the  nobles  of  this  realm  have  sufficiently  en- 
dowed the  said  Chm*ch  both  i^th  honours  and 
possessions ;  and  the  law  tem^ral  for  trial  of 
property  of  lands  and  soods  was  and  is  admin- 
istered, acyud^cd,  and  executed  by  sundry 
judges  and  ministers  as  the  other  part  of  the 
said  body  politick  called  the  Temporalty,  arid 
both  these  authorities  and  jurisdictions  do  con- 
fer together  in  the  due  administration  of  jus- 
tioe,  tbe  one  to  help  the  other.' 

Kothing  can  b6  more  distinct  than  these 


provisions.  Hid  act  is  a  kglAlative  par*- 
pbrase  of  the  memorable  words,  '  Render 
therefore  unto  Caosar  tbe  things  that  are 
Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  ar^ 
God's.'  The  separate  functions  of  tbe 
spiritualty  and  the  temporalty  are  marked 
ofT  from  each  other  with  a  strong  band,  and 
allotted  unmistakeably  to  the  charge  of  sep- 
arate orders  ;  only  both  were  to  be  nation- 
al. The  foreiffn  usurper  was  the  common 
enemy  of  both.  The  charge  so  common  in 
tbe  mouths  of  Roman  Catholic  writers 
against  this  ancient  Church,  that  she  sold 
her  inalienable  spiritual  character  for  State 
support  and  bartered  her  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  pottage,  is  absolutely  contradicted 
by  these  Statutes*  She  did  but  concur  in 
reclaiming  for  the  Crown  of  the  Realm  the 
lost  rights  of  every  Christian  sovereign,  and 
for  herself  the  invaded  powers  of  her  own 
Bishops  from  the  grasp  of  the  foreign  Poo- 
tiflf.  There  was  no  denial  of  this  in  admit- 
ting that  every  Court  in  the  land — the 
Bishop's  Court  as  much  as  that  of  the 
Barons  of  Exchequer  —  was  the  King's 
Court ;  for  all  jurisdicUon  in  this  seconder j 
use  of  the  term,  spiritual  as  much  as  temporal, 
is  the  (Spring  of  the  nation's  sovereignty. 
The  spiritual  power  proper,  which  the 
Church  has  of  Christ,  is  exerted  over  the 
conscience  alone ;  spiritual  censures  can  a& 
feet  simply  and  exclusively  spiritual  rights. 
So  soon  as  the  Church  finds  need  for  Courts 
— for  tbe  power  of  administering  oaths  and 
of  dealing  with  questions,  the  results  of 
which  affect  the  temporal  ties  as  well  as  the 
spiritualties  of  her  flock — ^she  must  either 
usurp  a  power  which  He  who  was  neither 
judge  nor  divider  never  gave  to  her,  or  she 
must  receive  them  from  tbe  State,  exercise 
them  on  fixed  conditions,  and  with  the  ad> 
mission  that  they  are  not  her  own  powers, 
but  powers  givdn  to  her  by  the  nation  to 
supplement  for  the  nation's  good  her  inher- 
ent authority. 

These  were  the  very  principles  laid  down 
in  the  English  Statute-book  at  the  time  of 
the  reformation  of  religion  for  the  allianoe 
which  they  were  intended  to  cement  between 
the  Church  and  the  nation  of  England.  The 
Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  published  in 
1850  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  tbe  title  of  which 
we  have  prefixed  to  this  article,  arguea  out 
this  conclusion  with  all  that  remarkable  ful* 
ness  and  forco  of  combined  logical  a)id  his* 
torical  power  which  distinguishes  everything 
spoken  or  written  by  Its  able  audior.  It  is 
thus  that  be  sums  up  this  great  head  of  hiis 
argument ; — 

'The  real  question  is  tius:  whan  the  Chm^ 
assented  to  toose  great  concessions  which  weie 
embodied  in  our  permaaent  law  at  theBeforma- 
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fion,  had  she  adequate  securities  tiiat  the  powers 
gD  coDTeyed  would  be  exercised,  upon  the  whole, 
with  a  rfae  regard  to  the  integrity  of  her  faith, 
and  of  her  office,  which  was  and  has  ever  been 
a  port  of  that  faith  ?  I  do  not  ask  whether  these 
securities  were  all  on  parchment  or  not — whe- 
ther-they  were  written  or  unwritten — whether 
they  were  in  statute  or  in  common  law,  or  in 
fixed  usage,  or  in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution 
and  in  the  habits  of  the  people — ^I  ask  the  pne 
vital  question,  whether,  whatever  they  were  in 
form,  they  were  in  substance  sufficient? 

*  The  securities  which  the  Church  had  were 
these :  first,  that  the  assembling  of  the  Convo- 
cation was  obviously  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  taxation ;  secondly,  and  mainly,  that  the  very 
solemn  and  fundamental  laws  by  which  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Rome  was  cut  ofi^  as- 
signed to  the  spiritualty  of  the  realm  the  care 
of  matters  spiritual,  as  distinctly  and  formally 
as  to  the  temporalty  the  care  of  matters  tem- 
poral :  and  that  if  was  an  understood  principle, 
ahd  (as  it  long  continued)  a  ^gular  usage  of  the 
constitution,  that  ecclesiastiflj  laws  should  he 
administered  by  ecclesiastical  judges.  These 
were  the  securities  on  which  the  Church  relied, 
on  which  she  had  a  right  to  rely,  and  on  which, 
tor  a  long  series  of  years,  her  reUance  was  justi 
ficd  by  ^e  results. 

^  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  support  the  r^re- 
SentaUon  which  I  have  given  of  the  legal  doc- 
trine concerning  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  by 
citations ;  and  I  shall  refer  chiefly  to  Lord  Coke, 
hecause,  as  he  was  both  a  hi^  prerogative  law- 
yer, and  of  Erastian  tendencies  in  regard  to  the 
Churchj  whatever  cant>e  proved  from  his  mouth 
In  her  ^vour  may  be  be  regarded  as  proven  d 
fortiori;  supporting,  at  the  same  time,  my  alle- 
gations as  tp  the  securities  on  which  the  Church 
warrantably  relied,  by  reference  to  the  statutes 
of  the  period. 

'Lord  Coke,  then,  appears  to  proceed  most 
UQequivocally  up<Mi  these  principles  —  and  to 

froceod  upon  them,  not  as  debateable  matter, 
ut  as  maxims  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  constitution : — 

*  That  all  jurisdicf^n,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as 
tetnjK>ral,  proceeds  Am  the  Crown.* 

*  That  all  this  laws  of  tjie  realm  are  the  King's 
laws. 

*  And  all  the  courts  of  the  kingdom  the  King^s 
courts :  and  this  whether  their  acts  run  in  the 
Kill's  name,  or  in  the  names  of  bishops,  lords 
of  manor,  or  other  subjects. 

^That  the  Church  of  England  has  no  laws. ex- 
cept such  as  are  laws  of  the  realm. 

That  all  the  laws  of  the  realm  affecting  the 
Church  are  likewise  laws  of  the  Church. 

/That  the  24Hen.  VIIL  c.  12,  is  a  great  con- 
stitutional statute,  distinctly  marking  out  a  pro- 
vince ^f  ecclesiastical,  and  another  province  of 
civit  causes. 

*That  the  laws  ecclesiastical  are  for  the  set- 
tleinentof  ''causes  of  the  law  divine,  or  of 
^tual  learaiDg."t 

*That  the  laws  temporal  are  "  for  trial  of  pro- 
perty of  lands  and  goods,  and  for  the  conserva- 

*  See  also  Phillinore's  Qum,  vol  il  p^  5U 
.  t  W  Hen.  Via  a  12. 


tion  of  the  people  of  this  realm  in  unity  anfl 
peace,  without  rapine  or  spoil."* 

*  That  the  laws  ecclesiastical  are  necessarily 
to  be  administered  in  ecclesiastical  courts  and 
by  ecclesiastical  judges  ;t  as  the  laws  temporal 
are  "  administered,  adjudged,  and  executed  by 
sundry  judges  and  ministers  of  the  other  part 
of  the  said  Dody  politic,  called  the  temporalty ; 
and  both  these  authorities  and  jurisdictions  do 
eonjom  together  in  <^e  due  adminiBtration  of 
joBCioe,  the  one  to  fae]|^  the  other."| 

'  1%at  ''  the  arohbishopg,  bishops,  and  their 
offieefs,  deans;,  and  other  ministers  which  have 
spiiitaal  jurisdiction,"  are  ^^  the  King's  judges  " 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes.§ 

*That  the  Convocation  of  the  Clergy  is  a 
court  of  which  "  the  jurisdiction  is  to  deal  with  ^ 
heresies  and  schisms,  and  other  mere  spiritual 
and  ecclesiastical  causes ;"  and  *^  therein  they 
<fid  proceed  juxta  legem  divinam  et  canones 
saneta  ecclesimJ*^ 

*  That  they  did  so  before  the  Reformation, 
under  the  King's  writ,  often  under  his  prohibi- 
tion to  meddle  with  civil  matters ;  often,  like- 
Vrise  with  his  Commissioners  present  to  take 
cognizance  of  all  th^  might  do;  so  that  the 
statute  25  Hen.  VtiL  pap.  19,  requiring  tho 
royal  assent  to  canons,  **  is  hut  declaratory  of 
the  old  common  law.'l 

*  That  the  purpose  of  the  Reformation  stat- 
utes^ as  understood  and  solemnly  expressed  b^ 
their  framers,  was  to  vindicate  and  restore  to 
the  Crown  the  ancient  jurisdiction  which  it  had 
enjoyed  in  previous  times ;  and  which  ancient 
jurisdiction  extended  over  all  ecclesiastical  and 
spiritual  causes.! 

'  With  these  principles  Blackstone  is  in  ac- 
cordance ;  and  in  regard  to  heresy  in  particular, 
white  he  states  that  the  crime  might  he  mol^e 
striody  defined,  that  nothing  F^ould  be  prose- 
cated  as  herertical  until  it  hi^  been  so  declared 
by  proper  authority,  he  also  avows  that,  **  un- 
der theise  restrictions,  it  seems  necessary  for  the 
supnort  of  the  natiozud  religion  that  the  officers 
of  the  Church  should  have  power  to  censure 
heretics,"** 

*The  jurisdiction  of  Convocation  as  a  court 
for  the  trial  of  heresy  was  asserted  in  1711  by 
the  twelve  judees  and  the  law-officers  of  tUe 
Crown ;  and  «B  of  these,  exc^  four  judges, 
considered  this  to  be  a  jtinsdiction  over  the  per- 
sons as  well  as  over  the  tenets  of  the  offenders  fft 

*•  If  such  be  the  view  of  the  expositors  of  the 
law,  let  us  turn  now  to  the  law  itself. 

*The  citations  I  shall  make  will  be  for  the 
establishment  mainly  of  these  two  positions : — 

'First,  that  all  which  the  civil  power  claimed) 
and  consequently  is  entitled  to  claim,  tmder  the 


•  Ibid.    +  Cawdrey's  Case,  p.  IxxriL 

i  Quoted  m  the  Institutes,  vol.  vl  part  iv.  oh.  74. 
Quoted  in  the  InsAutes,  vol.  vi.  part  iv.  ch.  74. 
Quoted  in  the  Institutes,  vol  vi.  part  iv.  ch.  74. 
These  prOpositioDS  are  chiefly  taken  from  the 
Institutes.  Matter  of  the  tame  nature  will  be  founil 
in  the  Report  of  Cawdrey's  Case,  partieulariy  at  pages 
zxri,  xxviii,  xxxvi-ix,  xlvii,  1,  Iv-viii,  Ixii,  Ixxvi, 
IxxTiL 

*•  Vol.  iil  p.  49. 

f  f  Opinion  of  the  Judges,  reprinted  iron  'Whlap 
ton.    Paiker,  1860,  kJ^ 
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Befonnation  stfttaieB,  was  ilie  resioniloii  of  tiie 
ancient  rights  of  the  Crown. 

'Secondly,  that  the  administration  of  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  would,  according  to  the  terms, 
as  well  as  the  spirit,  of  Uiose  statutes,  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastical  judges.'* 

For  the  minute  aitd  careful  examination 
of  the  Reformation  Statutes,  by  whidi  these 
oonclnsions  are  established,  we  must  for  the 
flake  of  brevity  refer  oar  readers  to  his  own 
pages ;  but  we  will  give  in  his  own  words 
nis  own  statement  of  the  whole  ca^e  which 
he  undertakes  to  prove,  and  undoubtedly 
aucceeds  in  proving : — 

'  The  questions  then  that  I  seek  to  examine  will 
be  as  follows : — 

*  1.  Did  the  Statutes  of  the  Reformation  in- 
volve the  abandonment  of  the  duty  of  the  Church 
to  be  the  guardian  of  her  Faith  ? 

'  2.  Is  tne  present  composition  of  the  Appel- 
late tribunal  conformable  either  to  reason  or  to 
the  Statutes  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution  as  expressed  in  them  ? 

'  8.  Is  the  Royal  Supremacy,  according  to  the 
Constitution,  an^  bar  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
Appellate  jurisdiction  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
it  shall  convey  the  sense  of  the  Church  in  ques- 
tions of  doctnne? 

*  All  these  questions  I  humbly  propose  to  an- 
swer in  the  negative,  and  so  to  answer  Uiem  in 
conformity  with  what  I  understand  to  be  the 
principles  of  our  history  and  law.' — ^ 

Here,  then,  was  the  'status'  which  it 
was  the  object  of  the  great  statesmen  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  to  establish  between  the 
Church  and  the  Crown  of  England.  It  was 
one  which  yindieated  abundantly  at  once  the 
nationality  of  t^e  English  Church,  its  own 
inherent  spiritual  authority,  the  indefeasible 
rights  and  duties  which  flow  from  that  author 
ity,  and  its  dutiful  submission  of  all  its  per- 
sons and  its  Courts  to  God*s  great  ordinance 
of  the  national  sovereignty.  There  is  not  a 
tittle  of  evidence  to  show  that  as  to  appeals 
in  matters  spiritual  there  was  any  inten 
tion  of  going  substantially  fiirther  than  the 
Church  of  France  had  done  in  her  celebrated 
controversy  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Gal- 
ilean liberties : — 

*This  is  the  prindple,'  says  the  Bishop  of 
London,!  ^  which  regulated  the  exercise  of  the 
imperial  or  royal  supremacy  in  the  Appellatio 
tanqtiam  ah  abtuu^  of  which  so  much  was  writ- 
ten by  the  French  lawyers  and  divines,  and 
which  is  still  a  subject  of  ^scussion, — the  App^l 
comfM  cTdbm.  The  interlerence  of  the  supreme 
civil  power  is  limited,  according  to  M.  Lame,  as 
ouoted  by  M.  Dupin,  in  his  Manuel  du  Droit 
jSccUnmtiquey  to— 1.  Excess  of  power  in  spirit- 


•  *  Letter  to  Bishop  of  London,'  pp.  88,  at. 

{*  Letter  to  Bi^op  of  London,'  pp.  e,  7. 
« Speeoh,'  p.  29. 


ual  matters ;  S.  Tiolaiion  of  tiie  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  me  kingdom  and  of  the  rights  of 
citizens :  and,  8.  Outrage  or  violence  in  the  ex- 
ercise or  ecclesiastical  functions.  But  no  right 
of  interference  has  ever  been  claimed  in  the 
determination  of  purely  spiritual  questions.* 

To  the  same  effect  speaks  Mr.  Griad- 
stone : — * 

'  It  is  with  a  view  to  dear  comprehennon  of 
the  case,  a  question  of  the  highest  importance, 
What  is  this  appellate  jurisdicBon  of  the  Crown  f 

*  It  did  not  historically  flow  out  of  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  supremacy.  It  was  not  established 
in  terms  afiUiating  it  to  such  a  parentage.  On 
Uie  contrary,  it  was  established  before  the  legal 
doctrine  of  tlie  Reformation  concem^ig  the  sa- 
prema<nr  was  announced  by  the  law,  and  in 
terms  demonstrating  its  much  nearer  relation- 
ship to  a  power  well  known  to  the  canon  law, 
thoroughly  incorporated  in  the  system  of  the 
Gallican  Church— while  there  was  a  Oallican 
Church — and  foi^^ded  in  the  first  necessities 
of  the  social  order. 

*The  High  Conunission  Court,  not  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  was  the  genuine  offspring  of  the 
statutory  provisions  concerning  the  supremacy, 
and  it  exercised  an  original  as  well  as  a  final 
jurisdiction.  It  first  appeared  in  the  first  year 
of  Elizabeth. 

*The  course  of  appeal  was  determined  bj 
statutes  of  1632  and  1538,  while  the  statute 
declaring  the  King's  headship  was  not  passed 
till  1584 ;  it  was  by  that  statute,  and  not  before 
it,  that  all  lawful  corrective  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction was  annexed  or  attached  to  the  Crown, 

*The  stotute  of  1582,  24  Henry  VITL  c  1^ 
provided!  that  certain  appeals  should  not  go 
to  Rome,  but  should  be  from  the  archdeacon  to 
the  bishop,  and  from  the  bishop  to  the  arch- 
bishop, in  his  court  be  ^  definitively  and  finallj 
ordered."  %  

*The  Act  of  1688,  26  Henry  VHT.  c.  1», 
extends  these  .provisions  to  all  ecclesiastical 
causes,!  &nd  then  gives  an  appeal  to  the  King 
in  Chancery,  with  the  remarkable  expression 
that  it  is  to  be  "for  la^  oi  justice**  in  the 
archbishop*s  court  | 

*Now  this  appeal  for  lack  of  justice  is  verj 
nearly  a  translation  of  the  French  appel  eomms 
^dbtU,  The  expression  is  not  employed  by 
the  statutes  in  giving  the  appeal  to  the  bish<^ 
or  archbishop,  and  can  hardfjr  have  been  intro- 
duced without  a  special  meaning. 

*I  am  far  firom  presuming  to  assert  that  this 
appeal  was  identical  with  the  appel  eomms 
dfabui.  But  it  seems  clear,  on  the  other  hand — 
1.  That  it  was  appointed  in  a  sense  distinct 
fit>m  that  of  the  common  and  purely  ecclesiasti- 
cal appeal:  2.  That  the  appel  eomms  d^dtm$ 
was  by  no  means  merely  analogous  to  th*e  pow- 
er of  prohibition  ezerdsed  in  our  common  law 
courts  for  the  protection  of  civil  rights.  Yan 
Espen  says : — 

*  "  InstituuntuT  appellatione$  al  abusu^  eum 
adver$m  deereta  eoncttiorum,  reeeptoi  contueUi^ 


••Letter,' p.  26. 
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Mem  J&elma§tieuM  aliquidper  abtimtm  atten- 
tat; quod  his  verhia  a  Trofftnatieis  efferri  $olet; 
eum  tiolantur  Deeret€t,  eon8titutione$  regta^  et 
Libirtates  JBoelma  GallieanmJ^  '* 

Bat  nothing  can  be  more  uplike  this  than 
the  practical  working  of  the  present  Court 
of  Appeal,  espedall  V  upon  the  principles  of 
administering  the  law  which  it  now  lays 
down. 

Again  we  will  quote  the  forcible  words 
of  the  eloquent  statesman  who  represents 
the  University  of  Oxford : — 

*Tbe  present  composition,'  he  says,  ^of  the 
Goort  of  Appeal  offends  agpitinst  first  principles. 
It  takes  away  the  function  of  adyising  the 
Crown  upon  matters  of  theology  from  those 
who  are  conversant  with  it,  and  commits  it  to 
those  who  are  not  I  speak  here  the  language 
of  the  political  sphere;  a  theologian  might  have 

ey  said,  it  takes  the  function  firom  those  who 
both  a  divine  and  a  human  tiUe  to  its  ex- 
ercise, and  gives  it  to  those  who  never  had  the 
firet,  have  but  just  got  the  last,  and  have  got  it 
Mbody  knows  how. 

*Tbe  transference,  then,  of  these  functions  to 
the  Court  of  Privy  Council  is  not  progress,  but 
retrogression  and  decay.  The  maxim  over- 
thrown and  disregarded  is  not  one  antiquated 
ind  unfit  for  these  times,  but  one  deeply  founded 
m  &e  nature  of  things,  and  in  right  human 
iDd  Divine.  It  being  such  a  maxim,  justly 
may  we  say,  that  the  statute  which  thus  tram- 
ples it  in  the  mire  is  an  unconstitutional  stat- 
trtc't 

^It  is,*  he  says  elsewhere,  'a  plain  and  gross 
Tioktion  of  the  principle  recited  in  the  pream- 
ble of  the  24th  Henry  YIIT.,  that  the  spiritual- 
tj,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  realm 
^  England,  administered  the  law  spiritualj  as 
the  temporalty  administered  the  law  temporal ; 
flie  principle  declared  by  Lord  Coke,  that  the 
King  administers  his  ecclesiastical  laws  by  his 
ecclesiastical  judges,  a  principle  of  universal  ap- 
plication, but  here  of  the  most  especial  and  vi- 
tal application.*} 

The  necessity,  let  it  be  remembered,  for 
urging  this  claim  arises  not  from  any  mere- 
ly theoretical  adherence  to  principle,  how 
important  soever  that  principle  may  be,  but 
from  the  sternest  laws  of  practical  require- 
ment. 

There  is  bred  in  the  minds  of  men  by 
ttttdy  and  practice  a  peculiar  habit  of  thin I;- 
iog  and  judging,  which  makes  the  law  with 
vhicb  they  are  conversant  become  almost  a 
part  of  themselves.  This  legal  flavour 
makes  itself  everywhere  perceived.  These 
kbits  are  invaluable  in  their  proper  place : 
the  passionless  impartiality,  the  resolute 
ttfting  of  evidence,  the  keen  eye  for  a  well- 


•  *  Jus  Ecd.  Univ.*  Part  III.  tit.  x.  cap.  iv. 
t  *Letter,»  p.  80.  J  Ibid.  p.  78. 
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ooyered  flaw  in  the  noost  dexteK>nBly  han- 
dled argument — all  these  make  th»  glory 
of  the  jndieial  bendi.  But  even  these  are 
the  countersigns  of  certain  fixed  grooves 
along  which  alone  long-practised  minds  will 
move.  To  require,  therefore,  such  men  to 
decide  absolutely  points  of  religious  doo- 
trine,  which  require  for  their  proper  com- 
prehension the  knowledge  of  a  wbcAly  difler- 
ent  class  of  subjeols,  and  for  their  decisioB 
the  sanoe  habits  of  mind  exereised  and 
trained  upon  a  wholly  diflerent  model,  is 
not  the  way  to  reach  practically  a  just  con* 
elusion.  It  was  well  said  by  Lord  Lang- 
dale,*  in  the  very  parallel  case  of  requiring 
English  Judges  to  give  sentence  in  matters 
involving  questions  of  foreign  law,  *  in  such 
cases  the  Judge  is  not  only  without  the 
usual  and  necessary  assistance  afforded  by 
the  accumulated  knowledge  and  able  sug- 
gestions contained  in  the  arguments  which 
are  addressed  to  him,  but  he  is  constantly 
l.'able  to  be  misled  by  the  erroneous  sug- 
gestions of  analogies  which  arise  in  his  own 
mind,  and  are  pressed  upon  him  on  all  sides.^ 
Again,  in  a  country  such  as  England,  in 
which  considerable  latitude  of  opinion  is  al- 
lowed within  the  Church,  and  in  which  there 
exists  a  large  number  of  religious  sects  all 
equally  endowed  with  political  power,  such 
a  Court  will  be  peculiarly  swayed  by  sec- 
ondary considerations,  and  will  be  sorely 
tempted  to  frame  its  decisions  with  a  con- 
stant bias  to  colour  them,  as  far  as  is  possi- 
ble, with  the  prevailing  hue  of  the  religious 
parties  which  are  the  most  powerful  at  the 
time.  The  influence  even  or  those  who  are 
without  the  Church  will  press  unduly  upon 
such  a  tribunal,  and  the  dissenters  from  the 
Church's  doctrine  will,  it  may  be  unawares, 
but  almost  certainly  have  their  weight  too 
in  settling  the  Church's  doctrine.  For  the 
pretext  that  doctrine  in  the  long  run  is 
not  settled  by  it  is  a  judicial  fallacy  too 
flimsy  to  deceive  any  one  who  does  not 
wish  to  be  deceived.  The  falsehood  of  this 
assumption  and  the  grave  consequences 
which  must  result  from  acquiescing  in  it 
cannot  be  better  stated  than  it  is  by  Mi\ 
Gladstone ; — 

*But  neither  can  it  be  admitted  that  if  the 
justification  of  the  reformers  is  to  rest  on  such 
grounds  as  the  foregoing,  their  reputation  can 
owe  thanks  to  those  who  would  now  persiuule 
the  Church  to  acquiesce  in  a  disgracefel  servi- 
tude, and  to  surrender  to  the  orgains  of  the  seo« 
ular  power  the  solemn  diarge  Which  she  has 
received  finm  Christ,  to  foi^  His  sheep  and 
His  lambs ;  for  the  real  feeder  of  those  sheep, 


*  Lord  Langdale,  Case  of  Duchy  of  Bronte,  qtiot- 
ed  in  *Speech  of  Bishop  of  London,*  p.  J^^^^T^ 
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uid  those  latnfHi,  is  th«  Po#er  thftt  deteifttfiies 
the  doetrine  ^th  which  thej^  sMl  be  >ied, 
whetiMv  thatdeUni&atioiLthdl  pteiess  to  he 
4mvn  Btmgtait  ftom  the  4eptlM  of  the  oiiiie  of 
ye^ealed  trtrth^  er  whether  it  shall  av^me  the 
more  dangerous  and  seductiye  title  pf  construc- 
tion only ;  of  a  licence  of  construction  which 
disclaims  the  creation,  the  declaration,  or  the 
decision  of  doctrine,  but  which  simultaneously 
With  Uiat  disdaimer  has  mariEod  out  for  itself 
a  range  of  discretion  whidi  has  abroad  j  enabled 
kto  cmumI  att  bukdiDg  power  in  one  efihe  avti- 
4ile8  of  the  &kh,  and  will  hereafter  as  oertaialf 
.enable  it  to  cancel  the  binding  power  of  all  those 
which  the  first  fell  swoop  hi^  failed  to  touch.*  * 

To  the  reform,  then,  of  this  tribunal  the 
first  attention  of  all  who  care  to  remedy 
these  threatening  ^vils  should  be  at  once  di- 
rected. Nor  need  there  be  any  insurmount- 
able difficulty  in  applying  the  remedy,  if  the 
Church  be  not  unreasonable  in  her  demands, 
or  the  State  unnecessarily  jealous  in  its 
grants.  The  best  solution  for  the  difficulty 
we  have  vet  seen  seems  to  be  such  a  modi- 
fication or  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Bishop 
of  London  in  1850,  as  was  suggested  by  the 
Earl  of  Derby  in  one  of  the  ablest,  most 
effective,  and  most  statesmanlike  speeches  f 
which  even  he  ever  delivered.  That  plan 
proposed  in  effect  to  leave  to  the  Judicial 
fcommlttee,  only  without  the  fallacious  arid 
bewildering  presence  of  the  Prelates,  who  at 
present  sit  on  it,  the  settlement  of  all  questions 
of  law  and  of  fact,  and  the  ultimate  and  unre- 
stricted power  of  advising  the  Crown  as  to 
the  sentence  to  be  given  in  every  case ;  pro- 
viding only,  that,  where  any  matter  of  the 
Church's  doctrine  came  Incidentally  in  ques- 
tion, the  Court  should  frame  a  case  and  send 
it  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  for  their 
written  opinion  of  what  on  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  is. 
This,  as  the  Bishop  (Blomfield)  of  London 
ablv  showed,  would  be  in  strict  analogy 
with  other  processes  of  our  courts  of  law. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  judgment  I  on  this  propo- 
sal is  worthy  of  ftll  consideration.  The 
Church 

^would  still  tn  fiurt  have%«r  causes  decided  by 
the  civil  tribunals;  a  dangerous  case,  it  must 
be  owned,  in  times  like  these,  when  the  temper 
^  the  fiUle  aa  iucb  by  an  mutable  neoesdty 
becomse  less  and  less  fiongenial  to  the  ^int  «f 
iier  Bttpreme  law  thatdiangea  not  We  must 
Aot  oonoeaL  from  ourselves  ihait  a  ereat  infl«- 
eace  weiiM  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  preaide  ever  the  general  oonduot  of  the 
cause  ;  would  determine  what  issves  obrmld  be 
nierred,  and  in  wihae  form  of  wards;  would 
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shApe  every  question  txnder  ^  ftiffuence  of  a 
spirit  the  least  favourable  to  definite  beKei;  that 
is  to  dogma;  and  would  ask  again  and  again 
until  they  got  the  answer  nearest  their  views 
of  which  the  case  admitted.  If  the  amendment 
suzeested  by  Lord  Stanley  (Derbvli  were  em- 
bodied ID  the  measure,  the  power  ofthe  Judicial 
Committee  would  remain  precisely  as  it  is ;  bot 
i»r  one  I  should  attach  so  moefa  moral  w«i^it 
to  the  deMberate  judgment  of  the  Bishops  that 
I  should  greatly  scruple  to  refuse  the  BUI  .Willi 
that  amiwdment*' 

Tliose  who  would  study  this  question  in  its 
various  bearing  cannot  do  better  than  read 
the  work  of  Mr.  Joyce,  ta  which  we  have 
referred  at  the  head  of  tihis  article*  It  m 
dear,  ocmiprehenaive,  and  short:  three 
master  merits,  especialiy  in  these  eeoiipiei 
days ;  and  its  possession  of  these  ttieHta 
probably  won  it  the  distinction  bf  being  by 
permission  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Derby. 
It  will  be  well  for  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  cause  of  truth,  if  this  permission 
should  be  found  to  imply  fwther^  that  the 
powers  of  that  penetrativa  mind  have  beaa 
again  directed  praetieally  to  this  -  snbjeet. 
Mr.  Joyee's  able  summary  ci  the  debate 
above  referred  to,  vill  show,  as  we  have 
already  said,  that  it  is  not  the  first  time  that 
Lord  Derby  has  attended  closely  to  it : — 

*The  bill,  as  now  prepared,  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  8rd  of  June. 
1850,  and  the  memorable  debate  which  ensued 
on  that  occadon  testifies  to  the  deep  sense  of 
the  necessity  for  some  change  which  was  then 
entertained  by  our  most  eminent  divines  and 
most  honoiured  statesmen.  The  right  reverend 
promoter  of  the  BiU,  when  speaking  of  the  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection  of  some  measure  for  relief 
said: — *^My  Lords,  I  am  not  apt  to  indulge 
overstrained  or  extravagant  feelings  of  hope  or 
fear,  but  I  do  assure  your  Lor£hips,  in  the 
words  of  truth  and  soberness,  that  I  believe  ft 
id  be  impossible  to  over-rate  the  momentous 
consequences  of  the  issues  which  hang  upon 
that  afternative.  ....  It  is  enough  to  say  Uuit 
they  involve  not  only  the  peace  but  the  integri- 
ty of  the  Church  of  this  empire."  To  the  same 
effect  the  Bishop  of  Dzfixrd  spoke,  and  having 
drawn  attention  to  the  important  petitimis  pre^ 
sented  in  fitvour  of  analteratioB  in  the  law,  oeo> 
eluded  an  eloquent  appeal  by  addressing  this 
exhortation  to  the  opponents  of  the  measure: — 
*^  Do  not  alienate  from  you  as  a  party  the  whole 
body  of  the  English  Church,  by  showing  them 
that  at  your  hands  thev  must  not  look  even  fbf 
justice.  Deal  more  liberally  and  justly  with 
ner.  Listen  to  her  complaints ;  do  not  rodiStf 
repulse  her  when  she  eeines  te  y^u  for  redreetc 
aifiseeing  her  vahM  her  paritj  of  dootrine  ant 
teaching  mere  than  eavtihljrposs«ssioiM»  hasten 
to  remedy  her  wrongs."  That  a  sense  of  ^ 
e;rievance  under  which  the  Church  labours  was 
by  no  means  confined  to  those  of  the  sacred  or- 
der, the  support  given  to  this  measure  by  some 
of  the  leading  ky  Peers  in  the  House  of  Lords 
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oot<liatoccfi6iQQb$ac9 'eongpiciious  tostimoBT. 
n»e  present  Earl  of  Derby  added  all  the  weight 
OT  his  great  authority  to  the  claim  for  relief 
"It  was  notorious,"  his  Lordship  said,  "  that  a 
great  and  practical  evil  listed.  That  great 
•Yil  was  this,  tliat  at  this  inoment  the  Church 
•I  BngUukd  was  placed  in  a  pc^pitioii  move  dis* 
adirontngeous  than  any  other  religious  body  on 
the  &ce  of  the  globe.  ....  Nothing  was  more 
certain  than  that  at  the  time  of  reformation  it 
was  intended  to  confirm  to  the  Church  the  full- 
est powers  of  aixthoritatiyely  declaring  her  own 
docMnes."  And  then,  after  quoting  the  Royal 
Declaration,  now  prefixed  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Artides,  he  added, — '*It  was  impossible  that 
words  could  be  more  clear  to  show  that  it  was 
intended  that  a  spiritual  body  under  the  author- 
Mkj  of  the  Crown  should,  firom  time  to  time,  not 
ii^roduce  new  innovations  or  fresh  arguments, 
bat  should  explain  and  expound  the  doctrine 
and  teachings  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
that  such  explanations  should  be  ^itrusted  not 
fo  al]»  but  to  spiritual  persons  only.^'  Lord 
Dert>y  also  added  in  case  the  House  of  Lords 
**  should  determine  to  apply  no  remedy,  should 
dedare  that  they  would  do  nothing  to  remedy 
the  grievance  of  which  churchmen  loudly  and 
justly  complained,  that  they  would  run  the  risk 
of  separating  frcnn  the  communion  of  the  Church, 
so  fettered  and  controlled  by  the  State,  a  num- 
ber of  its  ablest  and  most  devoted  members." 
And  in  conclusion  his  Lordship,  stigmatising 
the  existing  state  of  the  law  as  ^'a  great  and 
grievous  e¥il,"  declared  his  conviction  *^  that  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  satisfiiction  to  the  great 
Body  of  Churchmen  In  this  country  if  they 
knew  that  upon  any  question  raised  they  had 
in  opportunity  of  obtaining — ^not  the  direction 
ef  the  judges^  not  the  directioa  of  the  legisla- 
ture, hoi  for  their  own  guidanoe  as  dutiful 
nembors  kdA  sons  of  the  Church  the  authori- 
tative declaration  of  the  united  heads  of  the 
Church  in  matters  affecting  doctrine;" 

*Lord  Redesdale,  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  the 
kite  Duke  of  Cambridge  also  spoke  in  favour 
of  redressing  the  grievance  which  the  Bishop 
of  London's  BiH  was  meant  to  remedy,  and 
eipressed  their  determination  to  support  it 
Bat  Hot  only  was  this  testimony  to  Uie  desir- 
ableoess  ef  a  change  in  tiie  law  b<»me  by  the 
lopporters  of  the  bill,  its  opponents,  while  dis- 
wproving  of  some  of  its  provisions,  frankly 
ranowledged  the  need  of  amendment  in  the 
present  system.  Lord  Brougham,  even  while 
opposing  the  measure  as  it  stood,  expressed  his 
Mre  that  some  spiritual  persons  should  be 
appointed  to  adrise  the  Judicial  Committee 
Ik  trying  appeals  on  masters  of  faith.  '*He 
tpoke,"  were  his  words,  *'  as  a  member  of  the 
^»^ial  Committee  over  which  he  had  presided 
far  seventeen  years,  and  he  declared  that  in 
some  cases  he  required  the  aid  of  a  spiritual 
body  in  forming  his  judgment"  * 

The  maiti  objection  taken  to  the  course 
thus  highly  recommended  has  been  that 
Audi  'opinions'  would,  as  glosses  upon 
Chem,  in'  time  tend  to  supersede  the  fixed 
formularies  of  the  Cburoh.    How  such  an 


ftfipunent  oMai  bsy  mAtotAined  by  tb»  ui^ 
holders  of  the  present  system,  it  is  di£> 
cult  to  see.  For  if  the  enunciations  of 
such  bare  opinions^  which  in  themselves 
could  have  no  legal  force,  would  have  this 
tendency)  even  when,  as  might  often  be  the 
case,  they  were  incidentally  corrected  by 
the  itctual  judgmeut  of  the  Court,  how  far 
more  efiectively  must  the  present  system 
be  setting  the  formularies  asj^e  by  a  suo- 
cession  of  binding  decisions !  So  that  the 
question  really  resolves  itself  into  this 
—  Which  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the 
Churdi's  maintaining  the  purity  of  the 
audent  faith?  —  That  the  Articles  of  the 
Faith  should  be  from  time  to  time  ei^ 
pounded  by  the  Bishops,  whose  special  voca* 
tioD  it  is  to  expound  them,  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  ieai%ing  and  formularies  of  the 
Church,  and  who  have  been  habituated  in 
their  practice ;  or  by  lawyers,  whose  whole 
forensic  habits  are  formed  upon  an  alien 
modulus,  who  are  little  acquainted  with  its 
distinctive  doctrines,  ignorant  of  its  specific 
terms,  and  for  the  most  part  utterly  un- 
skilled in  the  peculiar  history  and  meaning 
of  even  its  most  criticftl  creeds  and  form- 
ularies? How  the  ancient  \law  and  ous* 
torn  of  England  would  settle  such  a  ques- 
tion has  been  shown  before.  In  taking  our 
stand  upon  it,  we  are  the  defenders,  and 
our  opponents  are  the  assailants,  of  the  old 
English  rule.  We  have  with  us  Coke  and 
Blackstone  and  the  old  race  of  the  giants 
of  our  constitution  against  the  accidental 
innovations  and  the  puny  authorities  of 
yesterday.  We  do  not  always  in  thes^ 
pages  accept  the  advice  of  Mr.  Gladstone } 
but  it  is  here  indeed  to  the  point :— • 

'  Laws  ecclesiastical  by  ecclesiastical  judges, 
let  this  be  her  principle ;  it  plants  her  on  the 
ground  of  ancient  times,  of  the  Reformation,  of 
our  continuous  histoir,  of  reason  and  of  right. 
The  utmost  moderation  in  the  application  ef 
the  principle,  let  this  be  bar  temper,  and  theft 
her  case  will  bs  strong  in  the  fiuoe  of  God  and 
man,  and,  come  what  may,  she  will  conquer** 

The  especial  object  of  this  alteration  of 
the  Court  of  final  appeal  wo^ld  be  twofold. 
First,  it  would  remove  from  it  the  pseudo- 
ecclesiastical  character  which  now  attaches 
to  it.  Relieved  of  the  presence  of  the 
Prelates,  it  would  be  in  appearance  and 
profession  a  lay  tribunal  \  sitting  to  right  a 
subject  who  complained  to  his  Sovereign  of 
wrong  done  to  him  in  the  Court  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  examining  only  incidentally 
and  dbitar  the  action  of  that  Court,  to  see 
that  it  had  not  exceeded  its  jurisdiction,  or 
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decided  contrary  to  its  own  rules.  Acting 
thus  it  would  be,  in  fact,  holding  the  plea 
of  the  old  Appel  eomme  cfAbus,  and  could 
not  justly  be  objected  to  by  any  one  as 
infringing,  with  an  Erastian  bias,  on  the 
spiritual  rights  of  the  Church.  This  first 
alteration  would  be  no  small  gain.  But 
another  remains  behind,  the  benefit  of 
which  is  incalculable.  The  judgment  de- 
livered by  4he  spiritualty  upon  the  point 
of  doctrine  would  tend  greatly  to  protect 
the  deposit  of  the  faith,  whatever  might  be 
the  decision  of  the  Court  as  to  the  accused 
person.  Thus  in  this  very  instance  the 
escape  of  the  acquitted  persons  would  be 
felt  by  no  one  to  endanger  the  faith  of  the 
Church,  if  the  Records  of  the  Court  had 
shown  side  by  side  with  their  escape  a 
deliberate  declaration  of^  the  Episcopate 
upon  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land as  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scripture 
and  the  endurance  of  the  punishment  of 
the  wicked. 

This  alteration,  then,  of  the  law  appears 
to  combine  more  advantages  than  any  other 
which  has  as  yet  been  proposed.  But,  though 
it  seems  the  best,  the  question  is  still  open 
how,  with  least  danger,  the  desired  result 
may  be  obtained?  Some  would  find  the 
remedy,  not  in  this  separation  of  the  power 
of  ruling  doctrine  and  deciding  causes,  but 
in  making  the  Supreme  Court  itself  a  dis- 
tinctly spiritual  body.  One  mode  suggest- 
ed for  effecting  this  is  by  constituting  the 
Bishops  of  the  Church  the  Supreme  Court, 
duly  furnishing  them  with  legal  assessors. 
Others  have  argued  in  favour  of  adding  to 
the  existing  Court  so  large  an  infusion  of 
spiritual  persons  as  should  practically  re- 
store the  constitution  of  the  tribunal  to  that 
of  the  Court  of  Delegates,  purified  from 
the  great  abuses  of  the  uncertainty  as  to 
the  persons  and  standing  of  the  Judges, 
which,  in  fact,  destroyed,  first  the  authority, 
and  then  the  existence  of  that  Court.  To 
both  of  these  proposals  we  see  objections 
which  do  not  apply  to  the  Court  constituted 
as  above  proposed.  We  do  not,  for  ex- 
ample, see  how  appeals  from  the  Irish 
branch  of  the  United  Church  could  be  dealt 
with  on  this  latter  plan.  Yet  either  of 
these  latter  proposals  would  give  us  a 
Court  freer  from  objections  than  it  exists 
as  at  present  constituted.  Of  this  only  we 
are  convinced,  that  we  cannot  remain  as 
we  are ;  and  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of 
England  we  daim,  with  all  the  urgency  of 
men  striving  for  the  very  life  of  that 
ancient  truth  which  should  be  sought  by 
all,  that  the  present  system  should  be 
swept  away,  and  one  which  reason  can 
justify  be  adopted  in  its  stead.    There  is, 


it  is  true,  a  wholly  different  mode  in  whioh 
to  a  great  extent  the  same  result  may  be 
obtained,  and  that  is,  the  full  development 
of  that  restored  power  of  legislative  action 
whichy  to  say  the  least,  we  have  seen 
happily  commenced.  It  is  the  abeyanoe 
of  this  which  makes  defective  laws  and 
incompetent  tribunals  absolutely  intoler* 
able  evils : — 

'  So  long  as  a  legislative  power  is  in  a  state 
of  activity,  it  may  securely  entrust  to  the  exe- 
cutive the  ordinary  control  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice ;  and  if  any  serious  errors  are 
committed,  there  are  early  opportunities  of 
correction. 

*But  when  the  legislative  organ  has  been 
permanently  suspended,  every  other  power  in 
the  body  passes  gradually  into  a  false  position. 
The  eye  of  the  supreme  supervision  is  closed; 
a  great  void,  in  the  first  instance,  is  created. 
Of  the  power  taken  from  its  lawful  owner. 
much  remains  waste;  part  passes  to  the  civil 
legislature,  part  becomes  licence  in  the  hands 
of  private  persons,  part  falls  to  the  executive 

Sovernors,  and  lastly,  part  to  judges,  who,  un- 
er  such  circumstances,  tend  more  or  less; 
and  quite  independently  of  fiiulty  intention  in 
themselves,  to  oecome  makers  rather  than  in- 
terpreters, and  thus  masters  rather  than  serv- 
ants, of  the  law.'* 

If  it  were  ruled  by  the  highest  temporal 
courts  that  the  formularies  of  the  Wes- 
ley an  body  failed  to  express  what  they 
intended  to  require  of  their  office-holders, 
half  as  completely  as  by  the  recent  judg- 
ment it  has  been  decided  that  the  Thirty-^ 
nine  Articles  have  failed  to  express  the 
meaning  of  the  Church,  the  very  next 
annual  Conference  would  by  fresh  explica- 
tions right  the  wrong.  Why  should  the 
Church  be  governed  by  another  law  1  No ; 
if  novel  heresies  require  new  articles  of  the 
faith,  let  her  break  her  too  long  tongae-tied 
dumbness  in  the  effort  to  save  a  life  far 
dearer  than  even  that  of  a  kingly  father. 

One  objection  there  is,  against  which  all 
who  would  save  this  precious  deposit  must 
be  forearmed.  In  whatever  direction  the 
movement  for  redress  is  made,  it  is  almost 
sure  to  awaken  from  some  quarter  or  other 
the  declaration  that  the  attempt  is  an  inva^ 
sion  of  the  Queen's  supremacy.  Nothing 
is  more  ready  than  this  unreasonable  cry 
in  certain  mouths.  Dean  Qoode  thinks  it 
might  ii^ure  him  to  sign  the  Oxford  Declara- 
tion, and  forthwith  he  lifts  up  his  voice  for 
the  injured  rights  of  Royalty,  and  finds 
two  lawyers  sufficiently  unwise  to  put 
their  names  to  the  opinion  he  desires. 
Messrs.  Stephens  and  Traill  pronounce 
with  all  due  solemnity  that  such  a  declara- 
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tkm  tendfi  to  mpesA  the  Queen's  su- 
premacy. This  case  and  opinion  are  a 
good  8|>eciinen  of  tine  common  worth  of 
that  objection,  which  for  the  time  must  be 
discredited  by  the  crushing  rejoinder  which 
it  has  provoked  under  the  h^nds  of  two  of 
our  Y^  soundest  lawyers,  Sir  Roundel! 
Palmer  and  Sir  Hugh  Qftims. 

But  there  are  abler  men  than  the  Dean 
of  Ripon,  and  wiser  heads  than  those  of  his 
eounsel,  who  ai*e  ready  to  use  the  same 
aigument  whenever  it  will  avail  to  impede 
the  Church  in  the  recovery  of  her  rights. 
There  are  men  of  great  political  liberality 
who  seem  to  repay  themselves  for  their 
abhorrence  of  any  stretch  of  prerogative  in 
things  temporal  by  encouraging  it  to  the 
utmost  when  applied  to  the  spiritualty  of 
the  realm.  There  are  men  who  avow  their 
belief  that  a  national  church  is  in  the  best 
state  when  unbridled  opinion  flourishes 
without  restraint  within  her,  and  the  hand 
of  the  State  is  heaviest  on  her  from  with- 
out. 

For  the  due  ^estimate  of  all  these  pleas 
of  injury  and  damage  to  the  supremacy,  it  is 
well  ever  to  remember  what  it  really  is, 
It  is  no  uncertain  arbitrary  privilegium  of 
the  Crown,  as  these  high  prerogative  law 
yers  would  paint  it:  it  is  the  creature  of 
die  law,  the  supreme  majesty  of  which  in 
our  free  land  is  as  much  above  the  prerog- 
ative of  the  prince  as  it  is  above  the  clam- 
ours of  the  multitude.     In  &ct,  the  Sov- 
ereign is  supreme  in  matters  ecclesiastical, 
exactly  as  he  is  in  matters  temporal ;  with 
that  just,   equal,    defined,    and   therefore 
powerful  supremacy  which  the  law  assigns 
to  his  high  office.    There  is  no  mysterious, 
shadowy  right  of  supremacy  in  the  English 
Grown  as  to  things  spiritual  against  which 
&ithful  subjects  may  be  unawares  rebel- 
liag;  whilst  they  obey  the    decisions    of 
the  Queen's  Courts  they  are  in  no  danger 
of  invadmg  her  supremacy,  though  they 
seek  to  improve  their  action,  or  express 
their  disapprobation  either  of  the  reasoning 
bj  which  those  courts  may  reach    their 
dedsions,  or  of  the  decisions    themselves, 
provided  only  that  they  dutifully  submit 
themselves  to  them. 

.They  who  claim  for  the  supremacy  of 
die  Crown  any  higher  authority  than  this 
are  not,  indeed,  its  true  supporters.  Were 
it  the  indefinite  oppressive  tyranny  which 
they  love  to  represent  it  to  be,  it  ^ould 
soon  find  its  way  to  that  limbo  of  ez- 
tinguirfied  powers  in  which  the  Star  Cham- 
her  and  the  Court  of  High  Commission 
thunber  the  sleep  which  knows  not  an 
awakening..   Would  it  long  be  tolerated  in 


our  *free  England  that  whilst  French  Pro- 
testants  can  purify  their  communion  fr<Hn 
the  errors  of  an  unsound  teadier  like 
Monsieur  Coquerel,  inn.,  the  Church  of 
England  should  be  K>reed  to  endure  the 
presenoe  of  fiilse  teachers  of  more  danger- 
ous hue  because  the  attempt  to  provide  a 
Court  which  could  condemn  these  errors 
might  haply  militate  against  what  these  men 
call  the  Queen's  supremacy,  but  which  as 
they  dream  of  it  is  nothing  better  than  an 
arbitrary  relic  of  the  most  despotic  times  1 
Of  the  supremacy  properly  understood  there 
is  no  jealousy  in  any  quarter.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  duly  and  even  affectionately 
valued ;  it  is  the  countersign  of  our  ancient 
nationality.  It  is  a  trophy  of  our  victory 
over  the  great  spiritual  usurper :  it  is  the 
witness  for  our  episcopate  against  the  in- 
trusive claims  of  foreign  pontifl^ :  it  is  the 
safeguard  of  our  common  rights  and  liber- 
ties. Only  let  not  its  honoured  name  be 
quoted  to  shelter  intolerable  wrongs,  or 
prevent  that  practical  removal  of  evils  the 
habit  of  removing  which  is  the  glory  of 
our  national  character.  The  Royal  supre- 
macy will  not  be  threatened,  but  secured, 
by  such  an  amendment  of  our  Court  of 
fligher  Appeal  as  would,  in  full  harmony 
with  our  great  reformation  statutes,  remove 
the  present  fever  of  alarm  by  giving  good 
security  that  for  the  future  Sie  ancient 
faith  would  not  be  gainsaid  with  impuni- 
ty by  clergy  of  the  Established  Church. 
Such  a  change  would  tend  to  establish  on  a 
surer  foundation,  with  an  increased  peace- 
fulness,  that  marvellous  power  of  expan- 
sion to  meet  the  wants  of  our  population 
which  our  Church  is  now  on  every  side 
exhibiting.  She  needs  but  this  assurance 
of  her  highest  security  to  labour  on  with 
peaceful  quietness  and  increasing  zeal.  But 
the  State  will  palsy  all  her  powers  for  its 
own  service  if  in  doctrine  or  in  discipline  it 
breaks  in  on  the  fixed  rule  of  her  inward 
life.  There  is  a  truth  deeper  than  the  great 
lawyer  probably  himself  appreciated,  in 
the  words  of  Lord  Coke,  with  which  we 
will  conclude : — 

'And  certain  it  is,  that  this  kingdom  hath 
been  best  goyemed,  and  peace  and  quiet  pre- 
seryed,  when  both  parties,  that  is,  when  {he 
justices  of  the  temporal  courts  and  the  ec- 
clesiastical judges  have  kept  themselves  within 
their  proper  jurisdiction,  without  encroaching 
or  usurping  one  upon  another ;  and  where  such 
encroachments  or  usurpations  have  been  made, 
they  have  been  the  seeds  of  great  trouble  uid 
inconvenience.'* 


•  Ooke,  •  Fourth  Inst*  ch.  14. 
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Abi>-kl-Kade&*s  career,  inglorious  tennination  of, 
56. 

Ackroyd's  (Mr.)  Provident  Sick  Society  and  Penny 
Saviogs-baob,  178. 

America  (Northern  States  of),  effect  of  Democracy 
in  lowering  the  character  of  the  politicians 
in,  142. 

Anglo-Saxon  names  in  a  district  of  France,  11. 

Annamese,  the  inhabitants  of  Cochin-China,  149, 
note.     (See  Cochin-China.) 

Arabic  namea  in  Spain,  4. 

Art,  relation  of  photography  tl),  261.  (See  Photo- 
graphy.) 

Art-treasures  in  English  private  collections,  124. 

Ascham'a  '  Schoolmaster,  a  pleasing  and  instruc- 
tive account  of  the  art  of  teaching,  96. 


Basques,  race  and  language  of  the,  S, 

Beamont*a  '  Fine  Arts  as  a  Branch  of  Academic 

Study,'  78. 
Benefit  aocietien  (workmen^s),    165;  mistakes  in 
their  rates,  benefits,  and  system  of  management, 
166 ;  early  history  o^  ib. ;  great  number  of  soci- 
eties called  '  Ancient,'  167;  ancient  gilds,  167, 
168 ;  ancient  societies  in  Scotland,  168 ;  Mr.  G. 
Base's  Act,  ib. ;  principal  societies  are  in  the 
North,  ib. ;  their  success  promoted  by  annual 
feasts,  169;  rates  too  low,   170;  causes  of  the 
failure  of  several  societies  detailed,  ib. ;  Report 
of  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  for  1859, 
ib. ;  annual  societies,  171 ;  impulse  ^ivea  by  the 
Secret  Orders,  ib. ;  Uie  Mancnester  Unity,  ib. ; 
the  Foreeters,  172;  other   secret  orders,   173; 
teetotal   societies    and    Reohabites,  178,    174; 
societies   in    connexion    with    Sunday-schools, 
174 ;  burial  club  system,  ib. ;  trades'  clubs  and 
benefit  societies,  175;  societies  established  by 
the   'Times'  and  railway  companies,  ib. ;  soci- 
eties   estabiiiihed  by    pbilanthropical   harpies, 
175, 176 ;  extravagance  ai^d  refusal  of  informa- 
tion of  the  Hearts  of  Oak,  176 ;  doubtful  charac- 
ter of  the  Perseverance,  Life,  Sick,  and  Endow- 
ment Society,  176,  177 ;  philanthropic  specula- 
tors of  the  Friend  in  Need  and  Royal  Liver  So- 
cieties. 177 ;   the  Sick  and  Burial  Society  of  St 
Patrick,  ib. ;  excellent  rules  of  the  Mutual  Provi- 
dence Alliance,  178;  inadequate  rates,  179;  Mr. 
Neison's  pamphlet,  ib. ;  Mr.  Sotheron's  Act  legal- 
ising benefit  societies,  180;    tables  of  sickness 
published  by  the  Manchester  Unitjr,  ib. ;  Lord 
^helbume's  proposal  to  connect  friendly  soci- 
eties with  the  Poor-law  organisation,  180,  181 ; 
socialisUe   character  of   the    su^^estion,    181; 
great  social  value  of  benefit  societies,  181,  182. 
^Manchester  Unity  and  Gilds.) 
wrysr't  opinkm  of  Laeordaire,  61. 
'  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  origin  and  establishment 

<  236. 
^lapket,  oriffin  of  the  word,  17. 
Bolingbroke^s  religious  system,  87  ;  a  spirit  of  re- 
▼oH  from  Christianity  the  character  of  his 
?^tingB,  47;  like  Gibbon,  attacks  by  sneer  and 
Ufboation,  lb.;  Leland's  summary  of  his 
•eheme,  48.  ' 


Borough  franchise  a  means  of  giving  a  fair  share  of 
power  to  rural  districts,  184. 

Bosio's  (Antonio)  labours  and  drawings  in  the  Ro- 
man catacombs,  79. 

Brewer's  'Calendar  of  Giustinian's  Despatches, 
objection  to,  184,  185. 

Bronte's  (Miss)  lesson-lectures,  104. 

Brown's  (Rawdon)  'Venetian  State  Papers,*  182 ; 
great  value  of  his  preface  and  preliminary  ta- 
bles, 187  and  198;  his  discovery  of  Norfolk's 
monumental  tablet  in  Venice,  195.  (See  Vene- 
tian Archives) 

Burgon's  '  Letters  from  Rome,'  75. 

Burke's  opinion  on  subscription  to  statements  of 
Christian  doctrine,  49. 


Calendabs  of  State  Papers,  nature  ot,  182 ;  rules 
for  calendaring  the  records,  184, 185. 

Calmet's  *  Dictionary '  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Bi- 
ble, 200. 

Cambodia,  M.  Mouhot's  travels  in,  156;  grand 
ruins  of  Ongcor,  ib. ;  ancient  magnificence  and 
civilisation,  156 ;  concessions  to  the  French, 
158;  French  settlement  of  TTdong.  ih. ;  treaty 
with  the  Fr^ch  Emperor,  158-160;  its  tenden- 
cy to  exclude  the  commerce  of  other  nations, 
160 ;  its  inexhaustible  vegetable  and  mineral 
wealth,  ib. :  its  deplorable  state,  161.  (See  Co- 
chiu-China.J 

Camden's  '  Britannia,'  particulars  respecting,  118. 

Canadian  towns  named  after  laj^ogs,  2. 

Canterbury  Cathedral,  its  architecture  traced  by 
Proftrssor  Willis,  119. 

Catacombs  of  Rome,  79.     (See  Christian  Art) 

Cathedral  churches  of  England,  1 24. 

Celtic  for  *  water'  and  'river,' 5;  adjectival  ele- 
ments of  Celtic  river  names,  6;  Cefiic  roots  of 
shire  names,  9. 

Christian  art,  classification  of  works  of^  75; 
sources  of  information  traced  by  Lady  Eastlake, 
76,  77  ;  early  conception  of  the  Saviour's  features 
inspired  by  a  feeliug  for  classic  forms,  77  ;  the 
Fine  Arts  auxiliary  to  history,  78 ;  relation  of  art 
to  history,  79 ;  art  of  the  Catacombs,  ib. ;  la- 
bours of  Antonio  Bosio  in  them,  ib. ;  mural 
paintings  there,  80 ;  secrets  of  the  Catacombs 
adverse  to  the  Papal  system,  ib.;  romance  of 
sentiment  concerning  the  early  ChrisUans  cor- 
rected, ib. ;  Pagan  inscriptions  in  the  Cata- 
combs, ib. ;  mixture  of  Pagan  and  Christian 
symbols,  8C^  81 ;  pictures  of  carousals  resembling 
the  love-feast«  condemned  by  St  Paul,  81 ;  sar- 
cophagus of  Junius  Ba8sus,82;  Christ'ii  miracu- 
lous acts  represented  on  another  sarcophagus, 
88 ;  instance  of  identity  of  expression  between 
the  old  idolatry  and  the  new  faith,  84 ;  repre- 
sentations of  the  Virgin  and  St  Peter  solely  in  a 
Scriptural  sense,  85 ;  Classic  Christian  period  of 
art,  86  ;  the  symbol  of  the  key  first  used  in  the 
hand  of  Christ,  ib.  (See  Key.)  Number  of  ages 
over  which  the  Catacombs  extend,  88 ;  traces  in 
art  of  disputes  in  the  enrly  Church,  89;  divine 
right  of  kings  symbolised!,  90;  Queen  Mary's 
Prayer-book,  91 ;  Christ's  falling  beneath  the 
cross  true  neither  historically  nor  morally,  ib| 
note ;  art  iuveterately  Protestant,  ib. ;  intrusion C 
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of  false  matter  in  art  aignificaDt  of  the  impending 
Reformation,  92. 

Gharch  of  England,  parallel  between  her  conditions 
in  the  laet  and  present  century,  48,  49. 

Circassian  exodus,  61 ;  Radian  barbarity  a  parallel 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  and  Jews  from 
Spain,  52;  misapprehension  respecting  the 
ethno^sphy  of  the  Caucasus,  52,  53 ;  chief  cha- 
racterislio  of  the  Circassians,  68 ;  British  com- 
missioners sent  to  the  Caucasus,  ib.;  particulars 
of  their  qualifications,  68,  64 ;  purchase  and 
sale  of  Circassian  women  not  a  system  of  slavery, 
64;  preference  of  the  Circassian  girls  for  the 
Constantinople  slave-market,  64,  66;  folly  of 
English  interference  to  abolish  the  system,  56 ; 
abandonment  of  the  Circassians  by  England, 
ib. ;  ulterior  objects  of  Russia  in  subduing  the 
mountaineers,  5ft  ;  Georgia  a  safe  base  of  opera- 
tions against  India,  ib. ;  career  of  Shamyl,  ib. ; 
iiailure  of  the  Circassian  mission  to  England, 
57 ;  sufferings  of  the  people,  68. 

Cistercian  abbej's  in  Yorkshire^  128. 

dassioal  learning  the  backbone  of  literary  educa- 
tion, 96. 

Climate  less  dependent  on  latitude  than  elevations, 
217;   proofs,  21  a 

Gochin-Cnina,  French  occupation  of  Lower,  147 ; 
British  relations  with,  148 ;  strength  of  Saigon 
under  French  rule,  ib. ;  Annamese  jealousy  of 
foreign  intercourse,  149;  persecution  of  mission- 
aries, ib. ;  history  of  the  empire  of  Annam,  149, 
150 ;  Annamese  notions  of  the  Christian  religion, 
150 ;  appalling  tortures  inflicted  on  the  mission- 
aries, 161 ;  immediate  cause  of  the  French  con- 
quest, ib. ;  failure  of  Admiral  de  Genouilly,  152, 
158;  French  capture  of  Saigon,  153;  completion 
of  the  treaty  with  the  Emperor  Tu-Duk,  154; 

feography  of  Lower  Cochin-China,  154,  155; 
rench  restrictions  on  foreign  and  native  com- 
merce, 160;  rice  cultivation  destroyed  by 
French  oppression,  161;  civil  and  mercantile 
condition  of  Saigon,  163 ;  new  Franco-Annamese 
treaty,  164.     (Sec  Saigon  and  Cambodia.) 

Cobbett*s  English  (grammar  characterised,  105. 

'Cold  Harbour,*  origin  of  the  name,  9,  note. 

ColeuKO'tf  (Bishop)  revival  of  Morgan's  guesses  re- 
specting the  authorship  of  Genesis,  46. 

Collinses  '  Discourse  of  Freethinking,'  scarcely  dis- 
ffuised  blasphemy  of,  42. 

CoUodion,  its  composition  and  property,  264. 

Condottieri,  or  free  bands,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  196. 

*  Cornwall,*  origin  of  the  word,  10. 

Crawfurd's  (John)  embassy  to  Cochin-China,  148. 

Ciichton  (the  Admirable),  entry  in  the  Journals  of 
the  Council  of  Ten  respecting,  186. 

Criminals,  mode  of  photographmff,  257. 

Cymric  names  of  places  in  England,  permanence 
o(  4. 

D. 

Bavibb  (Llewelyn)  on  St  Paul,  218,  214. 

Dinners,  their  effect  in  promoting  charitable  insti- 
tutions, lft9. 

Divine  right  of  kings,  early  symbols  of,  90. 

Dead  Sea,  depression  of  its  surface  below  the  Medi- 
terranean, 208. 

Democracy,  dangers  of,  142;  its  effects  in  the 
Northern  States  of  America,  ib. 

Denmark,  shifting^  and  capricious  policy  of  the 
Ministry  respecting,  144. 

Dominican  monks,  discipline  of,  71. 

E. 

Eastlaki^b  (^^y)i  completion  of  Mrs^  Jameson's 
*  History  of  Christian  Art^'  76.  (See  Christian 
Art) 


Eden  (Sir  F.),  on  Friendly  Societies,  168. 

Edinburgh  society  during  the  later  part  of  the  1 8th 
centuiy,  285,  286. 

Education,  English  oontrasted  .with  foreign,  1  lO. 

Engineers,  Amnlgamated  Society  oij  176. 

Elizabeth  tardily  recognised  by  the  Venetian  Re- 
public, 198;  fishing  for  compliments  from  the 
Venetian  Secretary,  ib. 

Eton,  reforms  suggested  at^  97.  (See  Pablie 
Schools.) 

Etruscan  names  in  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  6. 

F. 

FAmBAUtN's  'Imperial  Bible  Dictionary,' 210,  note. 

Family  library,  ori^rin  of  the,  248. 

Farrar*s  'Critical  History  of  Free  Thought  in  Re- 
ligious Matters,'  81. 

Fergusson  on  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  209. 

Fitzgerald  (Bishop)  on  Miracles,  207. 

*  Flannel,'  etymology  of,  17. 

Foreign  policy,  contemptuous  of  danger  till  it  aees 
a  drawn  sword,  143  ;  cheap  war  alone  accepta- 
ble, 144  ;  peace  without  honour,  146. 

Foresters  (Ancient  Order  of),  its  numbers^  organi- 
sation, and  laws,  172;  relief  afforded  for  trmTel- 
ling  in  search  of  employment,  178. 

Freetbiiiking,  81 ;  Ola  English  Deistical  writers, 
81,  82;  forgotten  German  and  French  freethink- 
ers, 82 ;  common  and  distinctive  features  of  the 
English,  French,  and  German  Deistical  schools, 
88 ;  hostility  to  the  clergy,  the  characteristic  of 
English  Deism,  84 ;  coarseness  and  virulence  of 
their  attacks,  84,  85 ;  specimens,  85 ;  Warburton'a 
character  of  the  scurrilities  of  the  freethinkers, 
87 ;  attacks  on  dogmatic  and  historical  Christi- 
anity, ib. ;  Bolingbroke's  relidous  system,  ib.; 
character  of  Locke's  philosophy,  87-40 ;  latitn- 
dinarianism  of  his  *  Reasonsbleness  of  Christiani- 
ty,' 41 ;  his  tendency  to  distrust  the  incompre- 
hensible and  depreciate  distinctive  doctrines,  42  ; 
blasphemy  of  CoUins's  'Discourse  of  Freethink- 
ing,'  ib. ;   a  rlchauffk  of  forgotten  English  Deism 

Earaded  as  German  erudition,  44 ;  Dr.  Tlndall^a 
deistical  works  and  disreputable  character,  44^ 
45 ;  maintains  that  Christianity  is  no  more  than 
a  republication  of  the  law  of  nature,  46;  Moi^ 
gan*s  *  Moral  Philosopher,'  ib. ;  his  bitter  on- 
slaught on  the  Jewish  religion,  45,  46 ;  revival 
of  Morgan's  guesses  by  BiNiop  Colenso  and  Dr. 
Williams,  46;  Peter  Annet's  'Resurrection  of 
Jesus  considered,*  46, 47  ;  minute  cavil  and  nega- 
tive inquiry  characteristic  of  English  Deism,  48 ; 
substitution  for  Christianity  not  of  a  belief  but 

'  of  the  criticism  of  a  belief,  ib. ;  parallel  between 
the  Deism  of  the  last  and  present  century,  48, 
49 ;  Burke  on  subscription  to  statements  of  doe- 
trine,  49 ;  reflections  on  the  existing  prevalence 
of  unbelief,  50 ;  the  last  century  the  least  Catho- 
lic period  of  English  theology,  61. 

Frencn  Protestant  exiles  first  fbunders  of  benefit 
societies  in  England,  168. 

Froude  (R.  H.),  Dr.  Newman's  Rembrandt  portrait 
of,  278. 

G. 

Gabell'b  (Dr.)  mode  of  hearing  lessons  at  Win- 
chester, loa 
Georgia,   Russia  obtains  by  fraud  the  Christian 

kingdom  of,  65;  a  base  of  operations  against 

India,  66. 
Gilds,  ancient  Saxon,  167  ;  Gild  deeds,  ib. ;  dinners 

a  chief  function  of  metropolitan  gilds,  167,  168; 

ancient  Norfolk  gilda^  168. 
Gladstone's  (Mr^)  labyrinth  of  words,  181  \  spoeeh 

on  Reform,  a  bid  for  Radical  leadership,  186  ; 

declaration  of  unifersal  moral  title  to  the  fran- 
Oigitized  by  - 
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ehiM  nndentood  as  adyocaiiDg  manhood  snf- 

frnge,  136. 
Glaisher  (Mr.),  on  atmospheric  pheDomena  in  India, 

217. 
Goat  and  eoispaases,  fallacy  of  the  common  ezpla- 

natioa  of  the  aign,  17. 
Orandidre's  (Admrrol  de  la),    administration    of 

Oochin-China»  164. 
Gray's  (the  poet),  toors  in  England  and  SeoUand, 

116. 
Grove,  on  bihlical  geography  and  scenery,  208. 
Gnizot,  the  conaerTative  Protestant,  and  Lacor- 

daire  the    D^nooratio    priest,    in    the  French 

Academy,  74.^ 

H. 

Hardwigk's  history  of  friendly  sooietiea,  165. 

Hastiogs  (battle  of),  minutely  detailed  by  Mr. 
Lower,  119. 

Hawkins's  (V.)|  treatise  on  the  conatrnction  of  wills 
eonmiended,  270. 

Hawkwood  (Sir  J.),  leader  of  condottieri,  196. 

Hengist  and  Horsa's  arrival  on  the  coast  of  Thanet, 
1118. 

Henry  IV.,  in  exile  at  Venice,  195. 

VIL'a  letters  in  the  Venetian  archiyea,  198. 

—  VIL,  remarkable  entry  in  the  Venetian 
archires  respecting,  190. 

Herrey  (Lord  A.),  on  the  two  genealogies  of  onr 
Lord,  212. 

Hospital  at  Saigon  described,  162,  168. 

Home  of  Ck>amions,  its  negatire  energy  on  the 
present  Parliament,  127  ;  its  existence  one  loo^ 
Begative,  1 28 ;  its  theoretical  defecU  and  practi- 
cal efficiency,  128, 129;  rules  of  the  House,  129; 
aolimited  freedom  of  speech  in  respect  to  quanti- 
ty contrasted  with  the  American  one-hour  sys- 
tem, ib. ;  with  the  French  cl6iure,  129,  180; 
•eene  during  the  enactment  of  private  bills,  ISO; 
pnttiog  questions  to  Ministers,  181;  Parliamen- 
tary fencing,  ib. ;  'Le  sans-gdne  de  ces  Mes- 
Sears,'  ib. ;  scene  on  the  approach  of  seven 
o'clock,  132:  cries  of  'Divide,'  ib.;  members' 
power  of  indefiaite  adjournment^  188;  self-re- 
straint  of  the  House,  ib. ;  anomalies  in  the  theory 
of  its  constitution,  134;  examination  of  the  ab- 
itraot  right  of  the  population  to  the  suffrage, 
137 ;  inequality  of  political  power  should  be  pro- 
portional to  that  of  property,  188;  fallacy  in 
the  expression  that  every  man  is  entitled  to  '  a 
share'  in  the  Govemmeut,  188,  189;  extension 
of  the  suffrage  means  making  the  shares  equal, 
139 ;  comparison  with  the  votes  of  shareholders 
m  a  Joint^tock  Ck>mpany,  189,  140;  voting 
power  should  be  proportional  to  the  stake  in  the 
eoontry,  140 ;  natural  right  gives  an  equal  suf- 
frage only  where  there  is  equal  property,  141 ; 
danger  of  substituting  theoretical  symmetry  for 
proved  efficiency,  ib. ;  extended  sunrac^e,  unless 

'  graduated,  would  increase  the  anomalies  of  re- 
presentation, 142 ;  late  appearance  of  the  House 
SB  supreme  controller  of  tne  national  policy,  148  ; 
heterogeneous  character  of  the  ministerial  coali- 
tion, 145 ;  the  division  on  the  Denmark  question 
iflogically  contradictory  of  the  debate,  ib. ;  pro- 
mises impunity  to  future  blunderers,  H6 ;  pro- 
claims peace  England's  single  care,  ib. 

Hoasesteods,  the  andent  Borcovicus,  129. 

L 

InuAifs,  the  stock  of  the  modern  Basques,  8. 

India,  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  sani- 
tary state  of  the  army,  214;  numbers  of  the 
Soropean  army,  215 ;  rate  of  mortality  of  Euro- 
peans in  India^  216,  216 ;  annual  home  mortality 


at  the  soldiers'  ages,  9  in  1000.  216 ;  deAth-rate 
in  India,  69  in  1000,  ib. ;  mortality  at  different 
agea,  ib. ;  the  threo  endemic  diseases  of  India, 
216,  217  ;  mortelitv  reduced  to  20  in  1000,  217 ; 
causea  of  malaria,  heat,  moisture,  and  vegetable 
decomposition,  iU  ;  causes  of  disease,  heat,  mois- 
ture, and  malaria,  218 ;  10,000  recruits  sent  out 
annually,  219;  dietary  tables  compared,  220; 
overland  transmission  of  reliefs  recommeoded, 
220,  221 ;  importance  of  cold  and  pure  water, 
222;  example  of  benefit  from  the  temperance 
system,  223 ;  establishment  of  Lock  hospitals 
recommended,  224 ;  and  encourngeraeot  of  mar- 
riage, 225;  hill  stations  considered  as  regards 
health  and  military  occupation  of  the  country, 
225,  226 ;  sanitary  suggestions,  227. 

Ireland,  compulsory  adoption  of  Englbh  names 
in,  3. 

Irish  members'  pertinacity  under  interruption,  182. 

Italy,  medisBval  greatness  of,  193. 

J. 

Jacob  (Sir  Hildebrand),  an  early  English  travel- 
ler, in. 

Johnson's  tour  in  Scotland  suggested  by  Pennant's 
descriptions,  114. 

K. 

Ketb  (Christ's  or  St.  Peter's),  history  of  the  sym- 
bol, 86 ;  one  key  means  absolution,  the  other 
excommunication,  87  ;  three  keys,  the  symbols 
of  Heaven,  Hell,  and  Purgatory,  ib. 

Kings,  divine  right  of,  sjrmbolised,  90. 

Kingsley's  (Pro^ssor)  controversy  with  Dr.  New- 
man, 274. 

Kits  Coity  House,  sepulchral  renoams  below,  117. 


La  Mbnnais,  character  and  influence  of,  62 ;  his 
'  Paroles  d'un  Croyant,*  67. 

Lacordaire  (Le  P^re),  59;  condition  of  the  French 
clergy  before  and  after  the  Revolution  of  1880, 
ib. ;  Lacordaire's  early  eloquence,  60 ;  success  at 
the  bar,  61 ;  abandonment  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion, ib.;  enters  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  ib.; 
connexion  with  La  Mennais,  62 ;  becomes  his 
coadjutor  in  the  *Avenir,'  68;  writes  fierce  ai- 
tides  advocating  the  claims  of  the  clergy,  64 ; 
tried  for  inciting  disobedience  to  the  law.  ib. ; 
his  genius  oratorical,  not  literary,  ib. ;  trial  of 
*the  three  schoolmasters'  (Lacordaire,  Monta- 
lembert,  and  De  CJoux),  64,  65 ;  visit  to  Rome 
with  La  Mennais  and  Montalembert,  65 ;  devo- 
tion to  the  sick  during  the  cholera,  66 ;  Encyclic 
letter  of  Gregory  XvJ.,  ib. ;  friendship  with 
Mod.  Swetchine,  68;  failure  and  subsequent 
triumph  as  a  preacher,  68,  69;  for  16  years 
preacher  at  N6tre  Dame,  69 ;  description  of  the 
effects  of  his  eloquence,  69,  70;  proclaimed  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  as  *  the  new  prophet,' 
71 ;  enters  the  order  of  St  Dominic,  ib.;  rea^ 
pears  in  N6tre  Dame  in  the  costume  of  ii  Domi- 
nican, 72;  editor  of  the  *i)re  Nouvelle,'  ib. ; 
elected  to  the  Assembl^e  Conatituante,  ib. ;  di- 
rector of  the  School  of  Sortie,  78;  member  of 
the  Academy,  74 ;  his  'Discours  de  R^ption* 
replied  to  by  Guizot,  ib. ;  general  view  of  his 
life  and  works,  74,  75. 

Lane's  Arabic-English  Dictionary,  214,  note. 

Laos»  part  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Qambodia,  157. 

Law  Reform,  269;  Digest  of  cases,  not  a  code, 
proposed  by  Sir  J^mea  Wilde,  270;  difference 
between  such  a  digest  and  a  well  written  text* 
book.  270.  271 ;  difficulty  in  acting  on  the  sug- 
gestion, 271 ;   contrast  of  a  code  vith  the  £ng^ 
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lish  sYBtem  of  evolving  principles,  ib. ;  plan  sug- 
gested, 272 ;  periodica  incorporation  of  import- 
ant decisions,  with  a  code,  ib. ;  examples  of  suc- 
cessful partial  codification,  278;  obsolete  law 
should  be  abolished,  not  digested,  ib. 

Lawyers  in  the  House  of  Comiooos,  their  impassi- 
bility under  interruption,  132. 

Leland  (author  of  the  *  Itinerary  '),  particulars  of  his 
life,  112. 

Letter-writing,  dislike  to,  accounted  for,  105. 

Lightfoot  (Professor)  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  207. 

Locke,  character  of  his  philosoph}*,  37,  38 ;  his  re- 
pudiation of  the  Anticnristian  conclusions  drawn 
nrom  his  writings,  88 ;  examinations  of  his  theo- 
ry of  sensaiion  and  reflection  as  the  sources  of 
all  knowledge,  ib. ;  adopted  the  chief  error  of 
the  scholastic  psychology,  39 ;  the  point  which 
he  overlooked  in  his  system,  40 ;  '  Reasonable- 
ness of  Christianity/  41 ;  his  effect  on  the  gene- 
ration which  succeeded  him,  42  j  tendency  of 
his  philosophy  twofold,  ib. 

Loekhari's  (J.  G.)  parentage,  228;  the  secret  of  his 
snooeases  through  life  the  power  of  concentrated 
thought,  229  ;  his  hUmour,  affection,  and  reserve, 
ib.  ;^  anecdotes  of  school  and  college  life,  229- 
231 ;  Snell  scholar  at  Balliol,  232  |.  Mr.  Christie's 
description  of  his  character  and  attainments, 
232,  233 ;    trick  with  English  lampoons  in  the 

;  Hebrew  character,  233;  studj  of  Spanish  and 
versions  of  Spanish  ballads,  ib.;  translation  of 
Schlegers  Lectures,  236 ;  early  connexion  with 
Blackwood's  Magazine,'  286;  first  meeting  with 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  237  ;  marriage  with  Scott's 
eldest  daughter,  ib. ;  picture  of  domestic  life  at 
Chiefewood,  238 ;  extensive  literary  labours,  289 ; 
*  Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,'  ib. ;  •  Valerius ' 
and* Reginald Dalton,'  240,  241;  *  Adam  Blair* 
and  *  Matthew  Wald,'  241 ;  becomes  editor  of  the 
'Quarterly  Review,'  ib. ;  reflections  on  the 
editorship,  241,  242;  charming  *  Life  of  Burns,' 
243 ;  •  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,'  ib. ;  sacrifices  the 
profits  to  Sir  Walter's  creditors,  ib. ;  his  asso- 
ciates, 244 ;  letter- writing.  244,  246 ;  domestic 
bereavement^  245 ;  retirement  from  the  '  Quar- 
terly,' 247;  death  at  Abbotsford,  249;  retro- 
spect of  his  character  and  works,  249,  260. 

London  streets,  names  o^  14. 

Louis  Philippe,  irreligion  and  general  state  of 
France  under,  169. 

Lower's  minute  details  of  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
119. 

M. 

Mawootstkr  TJnitjr  of  Odd  Fellows,  distributes 
800,000/.  a  year  in  case  of  sickness  or  death,  167  ; 
history  of  the  society,  171 ;  constitution  of  the 
Unity  and  its  branches,  172. 

Manning's  (Dr.)  *The  Crown  in  Council,'  273. 

Mary's  ((Jueen)  Prayer-book  in  the  British  Museum, 
drawing  in,  91. 

Mathematics,  premature  teaching  of,  107 ;  mathe- 
matical studies  facilitated,  ib. 

'Maudit'  (Le),  a  storv  of  a  reforming  priest,  60. 

Mediaeval  history  all  to  a  great  extent  ecclesiasti- 
cal, 1»8. 

Mental  and  bodily  activity,  connexion  of,  109. 

Merrick  on  Prophecy,  207 ;  pamphlet,  '  But  isn^t 
Kingsley  right  after  all  V  276. 

Milan,  its  early  connexion  with  England,  197. 

Montalembert^i  *  Life  of  Lacordaire,'  69 ;  ita  faults, 
63. 

Mosaiet  untrustworthy  in  investigating  history 
through  forms  of  Art,  88. 

Mouhot's  (M.)  travels  in  Cambodia,  155. 


Napoleon's  indignities  to  Venetian  envoys,  191. 

Neison  on  Odd-Fellow  and  Friendly  Societiea,  179. 

Newman's  (Dr.  J.  H.)  •  Apologia  pro  VitA  adA,*  an 
autobiography  in  the  high^  sense  of  the  word, 
273 ;  light  thrown  by  it  on  the  oontroverwea  be- 
tween the  Anglican  Church  and  the  Papal  See, 
274 ;  defects  of  his  answer  to  charges  respecting 
veracity,  275 ;  speoiid  pleading  respecting  the 
Papal  approbation  of  the  works  of  Liguori,276  ; 
influence  of  his  associations  at  Oriel  CoUe^  on 
his  religious  opinions,  277 ;  portrait*  of  eminent 
contemporaries  at  Oriel,  278 ;  excellences  and 
evils  of  the  Oxford  movement,  280,  281 ;  I>r. 
Newman  himself  the  Romanising  element  in  that 
movement,  281;  driven  from  Oxford  by  the 
liberals  282  ;  his  mind  eminently  subjective,  ib. ; 
analysis  of  his  mental  organisation,  288;  bis  re- 
ligious alternations,  ib. ;  ever-recurring  tendency 
to  scepticism,  283,  284;  history  of  his  tranntion 
to  Rome,  284 ;  effecte  of  the  90th  '  Tract  for  the 
Times,'  287  •  retirement  from  Oxford,  288 ;  per- 
plexity and  uncertainty  before  taking  the  final 
step,  288,  289 ;  his  defection  due  to  his  indivi- 
dual peculiarities,  not  the  weakness  of  the 
Church,  290 ;  his  '  peace  and  contentment'  a 
blind  admission  of  despotic  external  authority, 
ib. ;  his  secession  no  condemnation  of  the  Angu- 
can  Church,  ib. ;  too  much  of  a  Catholic  to  be  a 
thorough  Papist,  291;  controversial  points  in  the 
*  Apologia'  answered,  291 ,  292 ;  the  If  onophysite 
'  controversy,  292 ;  position  of  the  Romish  Church 
with  relation  to  the  great  rationalistic  movement, 
296 ;  lessons  taught  by  the  book,  ib. ;  question 
of  refoiming  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal, 
297. 

Niepce  de  St  Victor's  experiments  on  chromatic 
photography,  268. 

O. 

Oltphant's  (L)  Transcaucasian  campaign  of  Omer 

Pacha,  67. 
Ongcor,  description  of  the  Buddhist  Temple  of,  155. 
Oriel  College,  distinguished  alumni  of,  277. 
Osengall,  relics  discovered  at,  118. 


Palmebston  (Lord)  a  perfect  adept  in  the  use  of 
language  on  Talleyrand  s  principle,  131  ;  his 
erroneous  policy  respecting  Denmark,  144. 

Pattisoa's  (Mark,  5.  D.)  'Tendencies  of  Rdigious 
Thought  in  England,'  81. 

*  Penny,'  origin  of  the  word,  7. 

Penny  Savmg»-bank,  178. 

Perowne  on  the  Pentateuch,  212. 

Peter's  (St.)  Keys  first  indicated  on  rude  coina»  86  ; 
St^  Peter  not  seen  with  this  symbol  till  the  l2tJi 
century,  ib. 

Picts  and  Scots,  test- words  for  establishing  the  last 
limits  between,  9. 

Photography.  Peculiarity  distinguishiog  silver 
from  every  other  metal,  251 ;  its  tendency  to 
escape  from  its  salts  the  foundation  of  photo- 
graphy, ib. ;  how  this  property  is  made  to  draw 
pictures,  ib, ;  solventa  of  salts  of  silver,  252  ;  de- 
^velopmentof  the  latent  image,  ib. ;  tannin  or 
iron  the  basis  of  all  developers,  ib. ;  ose  of  col- 
lodion, 254 ;  microscopic  details  necessary  to  its 
manufacture,  ib. ;  nitrate-bath  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  the  photographer,  ib. ;  Wedgwood  and 
Davy's  experiments  m  photography  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  256 ;  use  of  chloride 
of  gold,  255,  256 ;  fatal  defect  in  photographic 
printing,  256;   lamp-black  prints,  ib.;  Sir  H. 
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James's  process  of  photorincoffraphy,  25T  ;  anec- 
dote of  a  thief  robbing  a  photographer,  258 ; 
effect  of  the  art  on  astronomy  and  microscopic 
observation,  ib. ;  etfbrts  to  enable  travellers  to 
cany  photographic  materials,  269  ;  the  wet  col- 
lodion process,  259,  260 ;  dry  plates  of  Dp.  Hill 
Xorrts,  260 ;  Major  Rnssell's  published  process, 
ib. ;  bichromate  process  for  producing  fao-similes, 
260,  261 ;  relations  of  photography  to  Art,  261  ; 
the  painter*8  special  domatin  invaded  by  *  double 
printing,'  264 ;  the  varying  expressions  of  the 
countenance  remain  to  the  painter,  ib.;  photo- 
graphy does  not  claim  to  represent  the  ideal,  ib. ; 
distortions  of  the  pictures  of  cheap  photograph- 
ers, 265;  artistic  objections  to  photograpnio 
portraiture,  266;  faulty  idea  of  carte  de  visite 
portraits,  267 ;  partnership  between  the  photo- 
grapher and  the  scene-painter,  ib. ;  portraite  of 
artists  becoming  less  imngiuative,  ib. ;  new  mag- 
Desinm  light,  268 ;  possibility  of  chromatic  pho- 
tography, 268,  269. 

Phmtre  on  the  Synagogue,  218. 

PoDtios  Pilate  among  the  Saints  of  the  Coptic 
church,  83. 

Poole  (Stuart)  on  the  date  of  the  Exodus,  205. 

Pnt«bard  on  the  Star  in  the  East,  202. 

Pnblic  Schools.  Examination  by  the  commissioners 
of  nine  foundations,  92 ;  assessors  to  be  added  to 
the  gcTcrning  bodies,  93  ;  Parliameatof  masters, 
ib.;  example  of  Dr.  Arnold  at  Rugby,  94;  com- 
niaiioners'  disposition  to  unwise  innovation,  ib. ; 
the  subject  not  ripe  for  legislation,  ib. ;  their 
approval  of  fagging,  ib. ;  classical  learning  the 
backbone  of  literary  education,  95 ;  average  of 
attainment  at  schools  small,  ib. ;  value  of  acquire- 
zneot  as  knowledge  and  as  discipline,  96 ;  defi- 
cienci««  of  preparatory  schools,  96,  97  ;  '  sapping' 
condemned  by  public  opinion  in  schools,  98; 
insufficiency  of  remedies  proposed  for  idleness, 
98,  99 ;  idl<>ne83  of  the  masses  at  Eton,  99 ;  *  tak- 
bg  places*  in  Winchester  College,  ib  ;  shirking 
repetition  lessons,  at  Eton,  101-;  importance  of 
repetition,  ib.  ;  mathematical  school  at  Eton,  102 ; 
composition,  ib.;  Tindioation  of  Latin  verse- 
makuig,  102,  103 ;  zest  of  authorship  in  school 
studies,  108 ;  Latin  po^-try  which  Ovid  could  not 
coDstme,  104;  deplorable  Latin  prose  of  the 
average  boye,  ib. ;  combinat'ron  of  lessons  with 
lectures,  ib. ;  '  virtus  est  bona  res,'  Dr.  Arnold's 
ipecimeo  of  an  ethical  school  essay,  ib. ;  English 
composition  should  share  the  time  devoted  to 
laiio,  105 ;  teaching  geography  and  history  by 
lectore-leasons,  106;  mathematics  and  modern 
laognages  to  be  raised  to  a  par  with  classics,  106, 
107 ;  difficulties  of  French  leaching,  108 ;  physi- 
cal science  as  a  part  of  school  education,  ib. ;  the 
intellect  should  have  full  scone  in  one  great 
field,  ib. ;  music  and  drawing,  ib. ;  *  bifurcation' 
in  schools,  109  ;  connexion  of  mental  and  bodily 
activity,  ib. ;  commissioners*  general  approval  of 
Eoglifih  education,  110;  summary  of  remedies 
niggestod  by  the  reviewer,  ib.  ;  the  Report  a 
reujarkable  survey  of  the  present  state  of  educa- 
tion, ib. 

^y's  (Dr.)  character  drawn  by  Dr.  Newman, 
280. 


QcAtmtLT  and  Edinburgh  Reviews,  establishment 
OU86. 


^TcuFTf'B  'Rates  of  Mortality  and  Sickness  in  the 
Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows,'  165 ;  good 
rcsolu  of  his  elaborate  tables,  180. 


Record  Act,  improvements  effected  under  it,  183. 

Rich  borough,  aneient  associations  connected  with, 
117. 

Rivers  of  Great  Britain,  their  names  almost  all  of 
Celtic  origin,  5. 

Rochester  Cathedral  and  Norman  Keep,  120. 

Roman  period  in  England,  relics  of,  1 17. 

Roman  wall  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway,  traces 
remarkably  the  limit  of  that  empire,  122. 

Russell  (Earl),  his  passion  for  bluster,  145. 

Russian  schemes,  cause  of  their  success,  55 ;  advan- 
tage of  Russian  diplomacy,  56. 


Sagox,  capital  of  Low^r  Cochin-China,  148 ;  no 
harbour  in  the  East  superior,  162;  description 
of,  ib. ;  the  Cherbourg  of  the  East,  ib. ;  its  hos- 
pital,   162,   168.       (See    Cochin-Chinn.) 

Sanderson's  distinction  between  the  rd  Sn  and  the 
rd  ircuj,  the  point  which  Locke  overlooked,  40. 

Scandinavians,  extensive  conquests  of,  12;  propor- 
tion of  Scandinavian  names  in  the  several  coun- 
ties of  England,  14. 

Scotland,  ancient  benefit  societies  in,  168.  (See 
Benefit  Societies.) 

Scott's  (Sir  W.)  domestic  life  described  by  Lock- 
hart,  287. 

Serpent  the  emblem  of  life  from  the  eariiest  my- 
thologies, 88. 

Shamyl's  (Sheikh)  career  compared  with  Abd-el- 
Kader's,  56 ;  its  disgraceful  termination,  ib. 

Siam,  King  o(,  an  accomplished  scholar,  157 ;  his 
•  Brief  Chronicle  of  Cambodia,'  ib. ;  relations  be- 
tween Siam  and  Cambodia,  157,  158. 

Sidney  (Sir  Philip)  at  his  home  of  Penshurst,  121. 

Smith's  (Dr.  William)  works  models  of  original  re- 
search and  successful  compilation,  199. 

*  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.'  Early  dictiona- 
ries of  the  Bible,  200 ;  eminence  of  the  clerical 
and  lay  contributors  to  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary, 
ib. ;  exclusion  of  Williams  and  Colenso  and  the  ^ 
more  sceptical  German  writers,  ib. ;  its  readable 
style  and  moderation  of  expression,  201 ;  fear- 
less discussion  of  questions  agitated  by  sceptics, 
ib. ;  embraces  Biolical  antiquity  and  history 
from  the  earliest  records  to  the  latest  travels,  ib. ; 
article  on  the  Star  of  the  East,  202 ;  the  Phari- 
sees and  Hadducees,  203;  the  Mishna  and  Ge- 
mara,  ib. ;  date  of  the  Exodus,  205 ;  on  the 
Vulgate,  207 ;  the  Samaritan  and  the  ancient 
versions,  ib. ;  the  Septuagint  and  the  Authorised 
Version,  ib. ;  on  miracles,  ib. ;  geography  and 
nrftural  scenery,  208 ;  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  ib. ; 
the  Temple,  209 ;  topography  of  Jerusalem,  210  ; 
site  of  the  Confusion  of  Toiigues  identical  with 
Birs  Nimrud,  211  ;  translation  of  the  Borsippa 
inscription  in  the  Temple  of  the  Seven  Planets, 
ib. ;  on  the  two  genealogies,  212 ;  Peutateuch, 
ib.;  the  Synagogue,  213;  a  treasure-house  of 
everything  of  value  in  Biblical  literature,  200 
and  214. 

(Prof.  Gold  win)  '  Plea  for  the  Abolition  of 

Tests,'  49,  note. 

Somersetshire  witness's  evidence,  specimen  of  a, 
105,  note. 

Sore  Place,  ancient  manor-house  at,  121. 

Spanish  names,  local,  8. 

Stanhope  (Earl)  and  the  *  Quarterly  Review,'  242.1 

Stanley  (Dean)  on  Canterbury  Cathedral,  119. 

Still  ingfleet  and  Locke's  controversy,  41. 

Stuffs,  origin  of  names  of,  15.     ^ 

Suffrage,  arguments  against  its  extension,  188. 
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Art.  L —  WordM  and  Places;  or,  Etymologi- 
cal Jlltutrations  of  History,  Ethnology, 
and  Oeogra/pky,  By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Tay- 
I.OR,  M.  A.    London  and  Cambridge,  1864. 

Wb  aro  glad  to  welcome  this  book  on  a  sub- 
ject whidi  is  attractive  for  every  one ;  for 
every  one  is  interested  in  knowing  why  his 
own  village  or  town  is  called  by  the  name 
which  it  no#  bears.  The  want  of  such  a 
woric  had  been  long  felt  in  this  country;  and 
upon  the  whole  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  has  done 
justice  to  his  matter,  and  to  the  many  great 
^estioBS  oonneoted  with  it  He  is  certainly 
a  scholar,  and  is  conversant  with  the  worlu 
of  foreign  scholars  and  philologists,  without 
which  qualifications  a  very  scanty  profit  can 
now  be  expected  from  the  labours  of  any  man 
in  such  a  field ;  but  we  are  the  less  able  on 
this  account  to  excuse  the  blunders  which  he 
occasionally  makes.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  pre- 
fiice,  observes  that  since  Verstegan's  *  Restitu- 
.  tion  of  Decayed  Intelligence'  was  published 
two  centuries  ago,  no  work  of  the  same  kind 
as  his  own  has  appeared.  We  wish  that  be 
had  noticed,  however,  an  able  essay  printed 
in  th^  year  1860  in  a  contemporary  Review, 
which,  although  necessarily  brief,  shows  a 
strong  sense  of  the  interest  and  importance 
of  its  subjt&ct,*  and  contains  a  great  deal  of 
information  upon  it. 

All  that  can  be  attempted  in  a  review  of 
such  a  book  is  to  show  the  value  of  the  study 
to  which  it  relates,  and  illustrate  in  some  de- 
gree the  principles  on  which  researches  of 
this  kind  snould  be  conducted.  For  minute 
&cts  and  the  application  of  those  principles 

*  'Edinburgh  Review,*  April,  I860,  No.  ccxxvL 
The  article  in  question  was,  we  believe,  written 
l^  Mr.  PaaUef,  wIm  died  before  its  pubUoation.' 
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to  particular  cases  the  reader  must,  for  the 
most  part,  be  referred  to  the  work  itself. 

In  his  last  chapter  our  author  jastly  ob- 
serves that  the  fundamental  troth  to  be  ad^ 
hered  to  in  all  such  investigations  is  the  fac^ 
that  there  is  no  sach  thing  as  a  name  con- 
sisting of  mere  arbitrary  sounds.  Names  of 
persons  and  names  of  places  were  onoe  alike 
significant  or  intended  to  be  so ;  hence  the 
great  value  of  them  as  memorials  of  language 
and  of  historical  facts.  They  often,  too,  pre^ 
serve  old  forms  of  speech,  though  passing 
fireouently  ixom  hand  to  hand,  as  symbols 
witnout  a  special  sense,  they  are  apt  to  be 
worn  and  altered  by  constant  friction. 

It  is  a  curious  speculation  to  think  for  a 
moment  what  we  should  do  without  proper 
names.  How  would  the  rudest  'state  of  so- 
ciety get  on  if  there  were  no  particular  sound 
or  word  appropriated  to  denote  this  or  that 
place,  and  this  or  that  person  ?  What  trou* 
hie  would  a  man  have  to  make  his  nei^- 
hours  understand  where  he  had  been,  or 
whom  he  had  seen  ?  How  could  he  tell  his 
servants  where  to  ga  or  whom  to  £etch  f 
His  only  resource  would  be  to  give  sach  a 
description  of  the  individaal  person  or  place 
as  would  call  up.  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
the  corresponding  idea.  The  process  would 
be  cumbrous  and  its  success  uncertain.  We 
know  what  it  is  when  we  try  to  describe  a 
person  whose  name  we  have  forgotten.  Our 
constant  effort  would  be  to  make  the  dcscrip^ 
tion  as  short  and  as  clear  as  possible;  and  if 
we  could  at  last  get  those  around  us  to  ac* 
cept  two  or  three  syllables  as  sufficiently  de* 
noting  each  single  object  to  which  we  desired 
to  refer,  all  embarrassment  would  be  oven 
We  should,  in  riiort,  have  established  a  name 
propyl,  or  peculiar  to  the  individual  whidi 
we  and  others  could  afterwards  ilse  c^nvesH 
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tionally,  without  the  trouble  of  further  de- 
scription. This  name,  passing  current  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  would  stand  simply  as  the 
representative  of  the  person  or  place,  without 
neceisarily  recalKng,  whenever  it  was  used, 
the  qualities  which  it  might  have  been  origi- 
nally intended  to  denote.  Something  like 
this,  we  may  fancy,  must  have  been  the  pro- 
cess by  which  proper  names  were  formed. 
And  yet  we  should  suppose  that  in  the  in- 
fancy of  language  all  nouns  must  have  been 
originally  proper  names,  or  words  denoting 
individual  objects.  Common  terms  must 
have  been  arrived  at  by  a  subsequent  process 
of  abstraction.  But  the  more  we  investigate 
the  nature  of  speech,  the  less  we  understand 
how  man's  unassisted  reason  could  create 
such  an  instrument 

When  a  rude  or  nomad  tribe  in  a  savage 
state  settled  in  a  country,  they  called  the 
river  or  the  lake  which  supplied  their  daily 
wants  by  a  name  which  indicated  water;  and 
the  mountain  which  overhung  their  huts  by 
a  word  which  expressed  height,  or  snow,  or 
some  other  visible  quality  attaching  to  the 
object  itself.  When  neighbouring  settle- 
ments mixed  with  each  other,  the  river  or 
the  mountain  belonging  to  the  one  had  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  river  or  the  moun- 
tain belonging  to  the  other.  If  the  original 
names  were  identical,  some  suffix  or  addition 
to  one  of  them  would  become  necessary. 
The  word  which  had  originally  been  sig- 
nificant became  gradually  a  mere  name,  con- 
veying no  special  meaning,  except  that  of  in- 
dicating a  single  object. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  conquering  people 
who  subdued  an  indigenous  population  and 
reduced  tffem  to  the  state  of  serfis  or  slaves, 
would,  as  a  mere  matter  of  convenience, 
catch  as  well  aa  they  could,  and  retain  in  use, 
the  names  of  existing  objects  round  them. 
When  they  made  a  new  enclosure  or  erected 
a  fortress  of  their  own,  however,  they  would 
take  the  elements  of  the  new  name,  not  from 
the  original  language  of  the  land,  but  from 
their  own  tongue.  Sb  it  was  with  the  Saxons 
and.  the  Celts  in  England,  and  with  tlie  Spa- 
niards and  the  Mexicans  in  the  New  World. 

Again,  when  a  body  of  civilised  persons, 
who  have  already  felt  the  advantage  of  an 
established  nomenclature,  emigrate  to  a  new 
country,  the  first  want  they  feel  is  that  of 
established  proper  names  for  the  place  where 
they  live,  and  the  objects  which  surround 
them.  No  man  that  we  know  of  ever  invent- 
ed a  new  and  arbitrary  combination  of  sounds 
or  letters,  and  applied  these  syllables  to  sup- 
ply this  urgent  need.  With  civilised  settlers 
the  pimple  designation  of  water,  hill,  and 
rooR,  which  satjsned  the  savage  cooped  up  by 
forei^  an<r  separated  from  other  tribes,  is 


insufficient  But  civjlisation  does  not  help 
them  much,  and  the  poverty  of  human  inven- 
tion has  subjected  our  brethren  in  America, 
to  ambiguities  and  inconveniences  withoat 
end,  in  connection  with  their  local  nomen- 
clature. 

A  few  years  ago  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  was  born  in 
the  Colonies,  made  a  speech,  in  which  he 
.inveighed  against  the  treatment  of  her  de- 
pendencies by  the  mother  country.  Among 
other  grievances  he  stated  that  a  Governor 
in  Canada  had  once  named  four  townships 
after  his  wife's, four  lapdogs.  We  believe 
that  the  assertion  was  founded  in  truth,  ajid 
that  the  townships  of  *  Flos'  and  *Tiny'  (we 
forget  the  other  two)  still  remain  among  the 
local  divisions  of  that  great  colony.  It  would 
be  well  if  no  greater  wrong  had  ever  been 
inflicted  on  a  colony  by  its  governor.  At 
any  rate,  we  are  sure  that  these  canine  appel- 
lations are  better  calculated  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  intended,  than  the 
senseless  rep'etitions  of  names  of  places  iden- 
tical with  those  in  the  Old  World.  A  map 
of  America  exhibits  the  straits  to  which  men 
have  been  reduced  in  this  department  of 
language. 

Thus,  in  the  Compendinm  of  the  Oeneos 
of  the  United  States  for  1850,  we  have  no 
less  than  thirteen  Romes  and  thirteen  Roch- 
esters.  Sparta  appears  nine  times ;  Troy  do 
less  than  twenty-five  times.  There  are  only 
two  or  three  *  Londons,'  but  many  more  Lon- 
donderrys;  and  there  are  twenty-two  'Do- 
vers.' 

Another  resource  has  been  to  call  the  town 
or  district  after  some  distinguished  man. 
The  name  of  Washington  may  well  be  said 
to  live  in  the  mouths  of'  his  countrymen,  and 
on  the  backs  of  their  letters  also,  when  we 
find  it  applied  as  a  local  name  no  less  than 
138  times.  If  Jackson,  and  Brown,  and 
Smith  are  troublesome  to  the  Post-office  as 
the  names  of  individual  men,  the  confoaion 
must  be  greatly  increased  when  we  find  about 
130  places  called  after  the  first,  no  less  than 
nineteen  after  the  second,  and  ten  afber  the 
third.  Patriotism  and  public  virtue  are, 
however,  in  America  repaid  by  multiplying  a 
man's  name.  It  answers  the  purposes  of  an 
order  of  merit  Nor  do  the  heroes  of  anr 
tiqnity  escape.  There  are  twor  or  three 
^Solons;'  half-a-dozen  'Scipios;'  at  least 
one  *Cato,'  and;  a  couple  ot  *Ciceros.' 

About  fifty  places  or  townships  are  named 
simply  •  Centre ; '  between  sixty  and  seventy 
bear  the  name  of  ^Liberty;'  and  nearly  120 
that  of  *  Union;'  but  the.  number  of  these 
last  may  perhaps  now  be  diminished.  All 
this  is  referred  to  only  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  difficult  it/has  been  found  to 
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gite  a  proper  name.  Nor  was  the  task  easier 
In  former  times  with  reference  to  men  than  it 
now  is  with  reference  to  places.* 

Ip  their  zeal  to  civilise  Ireland  oar  ances- 
tors got  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Pariiament  passed 
in  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  IV.  (cap.  8), 
entitled  *  An  Act  that  the  Irishmen  dwelling 
in  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Meath,  Uriel,  and 
Kildare  shall  go  apparelled  like  Englishmen, 
and  wear  tiieir  beards  after  the  English  man- 
ner, swear  allegiance,  and  take  English  sar- 
names.*  Each  such  Irishman  was  to  *take  to 
him  an  English  snmame  of  one  town,  as 
Sutton,  Chester,  Trim,  Skrym,  Cork,  Kinsale ; 
or  colour,  as  white,  blacke,  browne ;  or  art  or 
science,  as  smith,  or  carpenter ;  or  office,  as 
eooke,  butler;  and  that  he  and  his  issue  shall 
use  the  name  under  pain  of  forfejting  of  his 
goods  yearly  till  the  premises  be  done.' 

WiB  have  heard  of  the  diflScnIty  being  met 
in  a  different  way  in  one  of  the  West  India 
islands,  where  the  whole  liberated  cargo  of  a 
captured  slave-ship  were  turned  to  account 
by  enlisting  them  in  a  negro  regiment  tlien 
being  formed.  The  unfortunate  slaves  spoke 
twenty  different  languages ;  very  few  of  them 
understood  one  another,  and  none  understood 
the  language  of  their  new  masters.  How 
were  they  to  be  named  ?  Recourse  was  had 
to  the  Army  List  as  the  only  repertory  of 
names  which  was  readily  accessible,  and  the 
negroes  were  taught  to  answer  to  the  roll* 
call  accordingly ;  beginning  with  *  Duke  o' 
York  * — *  Sir  David  Dundas ' — and  so  on,  in 
succession. 


*■  There  is  somethiog  very  striking  in  the  applica- 
tion of  proper  names  to  the  famoun  weapons  at  the 
ehiefs  Id  the  Northern  Sagas  and  the  old  romances. 
The  enetom  shows  the  ranty  and  the  value  of  good 
arms,  and  the  personal  affection,  as  it  were,  which 
their  wearers  had  for  them.  They  were  not  mere 
chattels,  but  beings  half-mstinot  with  life  and  con- 
•eioutneas  of  their  own.  Such  was  Skarphedin's 
hill  'Rimmugygr'  or  'the  ogress  of  war,  in  the 
NJaPa  Saga,  which  gave  forth  a  sort  of  thrill  or 
ham  of  joy  when  bloodshed  was  impending. 
Tegner»  in  his  beautiful  Swedish  poem  of '  Frithiot,' 
describes  the  hero's  sword  '  Angurwadel,'  with  its 
engraved.  Runes  that  grow  bright  and  burning  on 
the  eve  of  battle.  In  the  Laxdmla  Saga  we  have 
Oermuodr's  sword  *Fotbitr/  or  'the  Footbiter;' 
and  in  tJie  Morte  d* Arthur,  the  ^ood  sword  '  £x- 
ealibur.'  The  names  of  ships  are  indispensable  for 
the  purpose  of  identifying  them,  and  the  »allor 
feels  the  same  sort  of  sentiment  for  the  name  of  his 
fivonrite  vessel  as  for  the  name  of  his  mistress. 
Celebrated  jewels,  too  (like  the  Koh-i-Noor),  acquire 
a  sort  of  personality  and  a  proper  name  in  the 
same  way.  Names  are  given  to  horses  and  dogn, 
partly  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  partly  be- 
oaiise  affection  is  felt  for  them.  We  think  that  the 
uae  of  a  proper  name  for  an  animal  re-aets  on  the 
pwner's  mind,  and  by  constantly  recalling  the  indi- 
vidoal  horse  or  dog  by  a  term  of  endearment,  has 
a  direct  tendency  to  increase  the  regard  already 
fth^  or  the  vahie  set  on  its  tuefttlnasa. 


But  we  must  not  be  led  away  by  the  wider 
subject  of  proper  names  in  general,  and  we 
return  to  the  volume  before  us.  Our  author 
remarks  very  truly  that  such  names  as  Tad- 
mor,  or  Sidon,  or  Hamath,  appear  to  be 
endowed  with  an  inherent  and  indestructible 
vitality  :  they  outlive  dynasties  and  empires, 
and  stand  as  remnants  of  an  earlier  world. 
Other  names  tell  us  the  story  of  a  race,  or 
are  strewed  over  the  soil,  as  marks  of  a  wave 
which  once  swept  across  it  and  has  now  dis- 
appeared. Let  us  take,  for  instance,  Spain  as 
an  example  of  the  record  afforded  by  names 
of  places  and  natmral  objects.  , 

In  a  comer  of  Europe,  on  the  spurs  of  one 
of  the  great  mountain-ranges— rhemmed  in 
!  among  narrow  valleys — and  driven  back,  as 
it  were,  to  the  very  surf  of  the  great  Western 
Ocean,  there  still  live  the  remnants  of  a  sin- 
gular people.  If  they  are  allied  to  any  other 
European  race,  it  must  be  to  the  Lapps  or 
Finns,  but  we  think  that  doubtful.  Their 
tongue  is  a  peculiar  one ;  and  tiiough  their 
whole  number  is  probably  not  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  million,  they  speak  three 
principal  dialects,^  ' 

William  von  Humboldt  has  shown  from  a 
comparison  of  the  names  of  places  throughout 
the  Spanish  peninsula,  that  the  ancient  Ibe- 
rians were  identical  in  race  and  language 
with  these  Basques;  and  that  this  peome 
once  occupied  the  whole  Spanish  peninsiila. 
He  has  found  traces  of  them  in  the  large 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and  even  In 
Italy.  The  first  wave,  therefore,  of  popula- 
tion which  we  can  trace  in  Spain,  is  that  of 
the  race  who  call  themselves  EuscaldunaCi 
and  tieir  language  Euscaraf — words  meaning  ■ 
*the  Speakers'  and  *  Speech,'  as  contrasted 
with  those  around  them,  whose  language  wai 
unintelligible. 

We  will  venture  to  translate  a  passage  from 
Humboldt  which  exhibits  his  conclusions. 
He  says : — 

'Two  propositions  aeem  to  me  to  be  esta- 
blished by  what  has  been  stated.  The  ancient 
Iberians  were  the  stock  of  the  modern  Basques ;        v^ 


•  Dr.  Arnold, '  History  of  Rome,*  Vol.  I.,  p.  488, 
note,  says:  *The  Iberians,  in  Humboldt's  iadg- 
ment,  were  a  people  quite  distinct  from  the  Kelts; 
but  they  may  have  had  the  same  degree  of  con- 
nection with  them  which  subsisted  between  all  the 
nations  of  the  great  Indo-Gkrmanio  family.' 

f  It  is  very  curious  that  Livy  appliea  the  adjec- 
tive Oscensis  (Oscense  Argeutami  aa  if  it  mea^t 
*  Spanish,*  and  was  derived  from  the  national  name 
given  in  the  text  There  waa,  no  doobt,  a  town 
called  Osca,  but  it  is  improbable,  both  from  its 
position  and  its  rdative  insignifioiinee,  that  its 
name  should  have  attached  to  the  large  soma 
brought  to  Home.  See  Livy,  zzziv.  10,  46;  iL  48. 
The  words  seem,  therefore,  to  have  meant  *  coined 
Spanish  silver.*  Compare  *  Priifhng  ftber  die  Urbc- 
wohner  Hispaniens,'  s.  67.  i  ~ 
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tbieae  Ibaria&a  were  spread  over  tbe  whole  pe- 
nimola,  <constitated  one  nation,  and  spoke  one 
and  the  same  hingaage  with  dialectic  varieties. 
The  Basque  language  was  therefore  the  only  one 
belonging  'to  the  race  whose  first  immigration 
into  the  coontry,  if  they  were  not  indigenous  to 
the  soil,  took  place  before  any  tl^tlon  which 
.  has  reached  us.  We  must  now  see  with  what 
foreign  nations  these  Iberians  were  mixed,  for 
the  names  of  plaoes  lead  us  to  infer  the  presence 
of  others  besides  the  Basques.  PboBoicians, 
Greeks,  and  Carthaginians  settled  themselves  on 
tibe  coasts  in  very  early  times,  and  penetrated 
more  or  less  deeply  into  the  country.  Pliny 
mentions  tiie  Persians  also  on  the  authority  of 
Yarro,  but  no  aotioe  of  thdr  expeditions  to 
Spain  oconrs  elsewhere.  The  Bonums  extirpated 
the  native  manners  and  language,  and  turned  a 
great  part  of  the  peninsula  into  a  province  com- 
pletely resembling  Italy.  All  these  immigra- 
tions, however,  I  pass  over,  and  dwell  only  on 
the  foreign  races  which  as  Barbarians  in  the 
sense  of  the  Ancients,  and  belonging  to  Western 
Europe,  were  settled  in  Bpain.  These  were  only 
.  the  Oelta,  and  they  appear  in  the  classic  writers 
in  a  twofold  form :  as  pure  Oelts  on  the  Anas 
(the  Guadiaaa),  or  as  a  people  closely  related  to 
them  in  the  north-western  corner,  which  is  now 
called  Galiciai*  and  again  as  a  race  compounded 
of  Oelts  and  Iberians,  under  the  name  of  Celti- 
beri.»— p.  187. 

Thus  this  complicated  story  of  successive 
occupations  by  different  races  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula  is  told  to  us  partlj  by  History,  but 
still  more  clearly  by  the  names  which  they 
have  left  adhering  to  the  soil.  There  is  spread 
over  the  whole  surface  a  stratum  of  Iberian 
names  in  which  elements  prevail,  such  as 
'atta'  (a  rock)  and  *ura'  (water),  having  a 
meaning  in  lUc  Uaaque  and  in  no  other 
known  toDgue.  The  terminations  moreover 
auJ  th^  foriuatioT)  i^f  the  words  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  s^jstiDx  of  sounds  belonging  to 
t!i  at  1  a n g  11  ngc .  Tl i  en  overlying  these,  or  side 
^  Vy  side  with  them,  we  have  the  *  Douro,'  and 
the  deposit  of  Celtic  appellations^  including 
probal^ly  the  much  disputed  termination 
*  briga.'  *  £scalona,'  possibly  identical  with 
'Ascaion,'  and  Medma  Sidonia,  with  its 
Arabic  prefix  of  '  City,^  carry  us  back  to  the 
acttlementa  of  Tyre ;  while  ^Carthagena'  and 
*Carteia'  tell  of  the  trading  settlements  of 
Carthage* 

Tlie  Roman  civilisation  has  left  its  traces 
in  such  names,  among  others,  as  Merida 
(^Augusta  Emerita);  And  the  singular  trans- 
ibrmations  of  ^  Pax  Auffusta'  into  '  Badajoz,' 
and  ^  Csesmrea  Augusta  ^into  '  Saragossa.' 
»  The  incursion  of  the  Franks  in  tne  time  of 
Gallienus,  when  they  destroyed  Taq-agona, 
was  a  mere  raid  for  the  purpose  of  plundei:. 
The  invasiotts  by  the  Suevi,  Alani,  and  Van- 
dals, in  the  year  405,  and  the  subsequent  ad- 


♦  Strabo^  iil,  c  a. 


vance  of  the  Gotha,  led  in  the  first  instanee 
to  bloody  wars  among  the  barbarians  them- 
selves. But  it  is  singular  that  ihe  occupatioo 
of  Spain  by  the  Y isi^oths  has  not  apparently 
left  much  trace  in  we  proper  names  o\  the 
country. 

If  we  follow  the  subsequent  history,  we 
may  see  in  Mr.  Taylor's  little  map  (p.  Ill) 
the  manner  in  which  the  Arabic  names  are 
studded  over  the  whole  of  Spain  south  of  the 
line  of  the  Douro,  and  on  the  east  coast  op 
beyond  Saragossa.  llie  Bock  of  Gibraltar, 
where  Tarik  passed  the  straits,  still  stands  as 
the  monument .  of  his  eonqnest  It  is  r^ 
markable  that  so  many  natural  objects  in  that 
country,  .|uch  as  rivers,  bear  names  com- 
pounded with  *  wadi*  or  ^  guada'  (the  chanoel 
of  a  stream),  like  Guadalquivir,  Guadalimar, 
Guadarama,  and  Guadalete,  and  derived  from 
a  conquest  so  late  as  that  of  the  Arabs; 
whereas  in  England,  the  Cymric  or  Welsh 
names  of  streams  have  retained  their  ground 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  Saxon,  Danish, 
and  Norman  conquest 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  account  for  this 
difference.  In  some  cases,  no  doubt,  as  in 
that  of  the  *  Guadiana,'  the  Arabic  elemeat 
was,  by  a  process  which  we  shall  see  repeated 
in  England,  added  to  the  original  name ;  bat 
there  are  probably  at  least  thirty  such  river- 
names,  and  in  most  of  these  (as  in  *  Guadal- 
quivir),  the  whole  name  is  that  given  b)r  the  . 
later  race.  We  do  not  believe  that  this  can 
be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the 
Moors  extirpated  the  original  peasantry,  or 
swept  them  oflf  the  face  of  the  soil  to  be  em- 
ployed only  as  slaves,  kept  in  *  ergastula,*  and 
sent  out  to  work.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
appear  from  Cond6  (v.  i.  p.  76)*,  that  they 
merely  imposed  on  them  a  higher  tax  than 
they  did  on  the 'Mahometans,  just  as  the 
Turks  taxed  the  <Breek  Rayahs. 

We  have  thus  briefly  referred  to  the  in- 
stance of  Spain  as  an  illustration  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  local  names  of  a  country 
tell  a  most  curious  tale  of  the  races  and  the 
nations  which  have  occupied  its  soil,  or  passed 
over  itfi  surface.  The  Basques  now  stand 
isolated  like  a  solitary  boulder  of  some  great 
and  ancient  rock-formation  of  which  the 
mass  has  been  destroyed  and  swept  away. 
The  Phoenicians  and  the  Carthaginians  ha^e 
perished  long  ago.  The  power  of  Borne  and 
her  Colonies  has  disappeared  :  and  the  Arab 
host,  first  cooped  up  within  the  narrow  linnts 
of  Granada,  was  driven  by  priestly  tyranny 
to  Africa  and  the  shores  of  the  Levant  Yet 
here,  to  this  day,  are  names  on  the  map  of 
Spain,  current  in  the  mouths  of  the  people, 
which  imply  the  existence  of  all  these  di^t^ 
ent  populations^  and  substantiate  .the  fact  of 
all  these  cban^  of  dynasty  aod  of  race. 
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It  k  cnrioas  to  compai^  with  WilKam  von 
Humboldt's  raaaterlj  eesay  another  attempt 
of  the  same  kind  to  trace  an  ancient  popula- 
tion by  means  of  local  names.  We  allode  to 
the  pamphlet  of  Lndwig  Stenb  on  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants  of  Raetia  and  their  connexion 
with  the  Etruscans.*  IT n fortunately  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem  to  be  solved  were  very 
different  in  the  two  cases.  Humboldt  hf^ 
(as  we  have  in  the  Welsh)  a  living  languRge 
to  refer  tk)  for  the  meaning  of  the  words  and 
syllables  which  he  found  composing  the  names 
of  rivers  and  of  plsices.  St^ub,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  nothing  to  fall  back  on  except  the 
scanty  remains  of  Etruscan,  which  never  have 
been,  and  probably  never  will  be,  successfully 
interpreted.  He  describes  the  feeling  which 
led  him  to  undertake  his  task  in  the  following 
manner : — 

*  When*  I  was  passing,  last  summer,  in  the  Ras- 
tian  Alps,  I  was  more  than  ever  attracted  by  those 
singular  and  fine-soundmg  names  which  accom- 
pany the  traveller  along  the  high*road,  and  meet 
him  in  the  most  remote  vaOeys  and  on  the 
wildest  peaks.  At  Bludenz,  in  the  Vorarlberg. 
I  heard  men  speak  of  the  Alps,  Tilksuna  and 
Blisadona:  in  the  "Vintschgau  I  saw  places  called 
Natums,  Schlnderns,  and  Schlanders ;  the  peaks 
Rrmisaun  and  Similaun  were  pointed  out  to 
me ;  and  I  heard  of  the  villages  of  TiHanders, 
Yelthnms,  and  Gufidaan  or  Altrans,  Sistrans, 
utd  Axams :  everywhere  I  went  I  was  met  by 
the  sound  of  these  mysterious  names.' 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  assume  the  pre- 
sence of  a  Tuscan  population  in  Rsstia,  for 
we  have  a  distinct  statement  in  Pliny  and 
Justin,  that  the  Rsstiaos  were  supposed  to  be 
Etruscans  driven  by  the  Gauls  from  their 
homes,  ia  the  valley  of  the  Po.  Niebuhr 
and  Otfried  Mailer  adopt  the  view  that  this 
people  came  thence,  as  from  the  cradle  of 
their  race,  rather  than  were  driven  thither.f 
It  seems  to  us  that  these  kat  writers  maintain 
their  view  rather  on  the  ground  of  what  they 
suppose  to  be  an  d  prion  probability  than  on 
express  testimony  of  any  kind ;  but  this 
pomt  is  immaterial  for  our  present  purpose. 
In  the  second  place,  we  find  a  mass  of 
strange  sounding  names,  inexplicable  by  a 
reference  to  any  known  language,  all  crowded 
together  in  t^is  comer  of  the  Alps.  In  the 
third  place,  without  attaching  undue  value  to 
guesses  at  the  possible  meaning  of  particular 
syllables,  these  names  easily  fallinto  combina- 
tions of  sonnds  or  letters  closely  analogous  to 
the  eombinations  presented  by  aeknowledged 
Tuscan  names,  and  by  the  remains  of  Etruscan 
inscriptions.     It  must  be  admitted,  however, 


*  *Ueh«r  die  Urbewohner  RstisnA  nod  ihoren 
ZoMiBBBenhaDg  mit  den  Etmskero.'  MiinaheB, 
ms.    Vorrede,  s.  111. 

t  PKny,  iii.  20;  Jnslk),  xx.  6,  Livy,  v.  88; 
Hidinhf,  '  ROm.  Oesoh.'  (8te.  Ausg.),  B.  i  a  127 ; 
Otfried  MiUler,  *  Etrasker,^  a  168.^ 


that  the  corraption  which  some  of  tbeRtttian 
names  have  gone  through  makes  the  prooess 
of  pftduction  one  cf  a  somewhat  arbitrary 
character ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  we  think  Mr. 
Steub  has  established  the  great  probabiKty 
of  th(e  theory  he  has  adopted.  We  hesitate 
to  go  with  him  when  he  mvades  foreign  t€||^ 
ritory,  and  claims  as  Etruscan  a  good  many 
elements  of  local  names  which  are*  explicable 
by  us,  with  more  chance  of  being  right,  by 
a  reference  to  the  Celtic;  The  case  of  tfae 
Rhine  is  one  of  these. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  subject  which  has  kn 
interest  of  a  more  special  kind  for  English- 
men, and  to  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  deservedly 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  book.  We 
mean  the  local  nomenclature  of  Great  Britain. 

It  wilf  be  found,  as  we  have  already  oV 
served,  that  almost  all  the  names  of  rivers  m 
Great  Britain  are  of  Celtic  origin.  Our 
author  says : — 

*  One  class  of  loeal  names  is  of  speclat  valve 
in  investigations  relating  to  primsaval  history. 
The  river-nanoes,  more  especially  the  names  of 
important  rivers^  are  everywhere  the  memo-* 
rials  of  the  very  earliest  races.  These  river- 
names  survive  where  all  other  names  have, 
changed — they  seem  to  possess  an  almost  in- 
destructible vitality.  Towns  may  be  destroyed, 
the  sites  of  human  habitations  may  be  removed, 
but  the  ancient  river-names  are  handed  down 
from  race  to  race ;  even  the  names  of  the  eter- 
nal bills  are  less  permanent  than  those  of  rivers. 
Over  the  greater  part  of  Europe— in  Germany, 
France,  Itidy,  8pain— we  find  villages  wh\6k 
bear  Teutonic  or  Roman  nauKe^  standing  on  the 
banks  of  streams  which  still  retain  their  andent 
Oeltio  appellations.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
England  there  is  hardly  a  river  name  which  Is 
not  Oeltio.  By  a  reference  to  the  map  prefixed 
to  t^s  volume,  it  will  be  seen  that  those  dis- 
tricts of  our  island  which  are  dotted  thickly 
with  An(^*Sazon  and  Scandinavian  v^lage- 
names  are  traversed  evei7where  by  red  lines, 
which  represent  the  rivers,  whose  name»are  now 
ahnost  the  sole  evidence  tliat  survives  of  a  onoa 
universal  Oekic  occupation  of  the  land.'^^^p.  2(ML 

He  then  divides  the  elements  of  these 
river-names  into  two  classes— the  one  ooilsist- 
ing  of  words  which  originally  meant  simply 
♦nver'  or  *  water,'  and  the  other  containing 
those  which  he  calls  *  adjectival,'  consisting 
of  the  Celtic  words  applicable  as  epithets  to 
streams. 

It  appears  that  the  names  of  the  larger 
rivers  of  Europe,  and  of  many  of  the  smaller 
streams,  contain  one  of  the  five  following 
Celtic  roots  for  'watei'  or  *  river.'  These 
roots  are — 

1.  Avon,  or  aon  (river). 

2.  Dwr,  or  ter  (water). 

8.  U!sge,  or  wysg,  wy,  is,  eo,  oise,  osk,  esk, 
ex,  ax  (water). 

4.  Bhe,  or  Khin  (swift  motion  or  eurrent).! 

5.  JOon,  cm:  dan  (nnoertaln).  ^l^ 
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The  word  Stour  ocean  also  coiMtantiy.  It 
it  found,  perhapsy  in  the  Stara,  or  Aetura  of 
Latiam,  mentioned  by  Festus  and  by  Pliny,* 
and  in  other  English  and  Continental  river- 
names,  whilst  its  origin  seems  very  doubtful^ 
The  adjectival  elements  of  Celtic  river- 
0|mes  are  principaliy  the  following  : 

I  1.  Garw  (rough). 
9.  All  (Gaelic,  white). 
%.  Ban  (Qaelio,  white). 
4.  Tarn,  Taw  (spreading— quiet). 
^  6.  Gam  (crooked). 

0.  Olith  (Gaelic,  strong),  or  perhaps  01yd 
(Welsh,  warm). 
T  7.  Dhu  (black). 

We  cannot  undertake  to  illustrate  in  detail 
the  application  of  these  words,  which  meet 
Qt  in  various  combinations  in  the  river-names, 
Bot  only  of  our  own  country,  but  of  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe — ^thus  attesting 
the  wide  extent  of  fi;rpund  once  occupied  by 
\  one  or  other  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
Celtic  race.  Our  readers,  no  doubt,  know 
many  Avons  in  England,  in  Scotland,  and  in 
Ireland.  In  the  last  country  we  have  the 
river  (Avon  dhu)  immortalised  by  Spenser 


*  Swift  Awniduff,  which  of  the  £aglish-meif 
Is  oal'de  Blaokwater.' 

The  same  element  probably  forms  the  root 
of  the  name  Avignon,  where  the  Durance 
(derived  from  dwr)  falls  into  the  Rhone.  If 
we  doubt  our  author's  etymology  of  Trent  as 
a  contracted  form  of  Z>er  went,  or  Daren t, 
we  are  unable  to  supply  a  better.  At  •  any 
rate,  we  should  reject  that  adopted  by  Mil- 
touy  when  he  speaks 

*'  Of  Trent,  who  Uke   some   earth-b<»ii   giapt 

spreads 
His  thirt/jf  arms  along  the  indented  meads.' 

We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  in  some 
oases  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  sig* 
nificance  to  the  last  syllable  of  river-names, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Calder,  where  that  sylla- 
ble is  a  mere  termination.  The  Norse  ety- 
molo^  of  kaldr — cold  or  cool — seems  more 
plausible  than  the  Celtic  one  of  *  winding 
water,'  in  which  the  *  der*  would  represent 
the  root  *dwjr.'  We  may  remark  too  in 
passing,  that  the  '  Roy'  in  Invernessshire  is 
more  likely  to  mean  *  the  red  stream'  than 
to  be  connected  with  the  *  Rhe'  or  *  Rhin.' 
With  regard  to  the  root  *  don,'  it  is  said  that 
it  still  exists  with  the  sense  of  river  or  water 
among  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  in  very  many 
cases  the  original  word,  as  it  became  unintel- 
ligible in  its  fint  sense  to  the  subsequent  in- 

«  Pliny,  i,  1^3.  le.  Festue  (MtUer),  p.  ai7. 
Compare  W.  von  Humboldt,  *  PHkftmg;'  a  114. 


habitants  of  a  r^ion,  was  overlaid  by  a  ayno- 
nynoe  in  their  own  language.  Thus  Durbeek 
in  Nottinffbarashire  and  Durbach  in  GennaDy 
contain  the  Celtic  root  Mwr'  with  the  Tea- 
tonic  or  Northern  *  beck '  or  *  bach '  added  to 
it  Dourwater  is. a  translation  of  the  same 
kind.*  In  the  case  of  *  Wansbeck-water/  as 
our  author  obeerves^  these  synonymous  ele- 
ments are  accumulated — ^*  Wan  '  is  probably 
a  corruption  of  Avon ;  '  Beck '  is  Saxon  or 
Norse ;  and  ^  Water '  is  an  English  addition. 
There  is  the  history  of  three  races  in  this  sin- 
gle word.  It  is  perhaps  going  too  far  to  re- 
gard   the  «  as  the  remains  of  the  Gaelic 

*  uisge,'  and  we  should  think  it  far  naore 
likely  to  be  the  mark  of  the  genitive  caao, 
Brindon  Hill,  in  Somersetshire;  Mon-gibello, 
with  its  Arabic  suffix ;  and  the  *  Puente  de 
Alcantara,'  in  Spain,  are  examples  of  the 
same  process  of  accumulation  of  syn^nymes. 

There  is  one  great  English* river  which  we 
think  Mr.  Taylor  has  omitted  to  notice,  and 
which  deserves  a  passing  word — we  mean  the 
Severn.  In  Ptolemy  the  name  which  is  given 
to  it  is  'Sabriana;'  in  Tacitus  it  is  called 

*  Sabrina.'  \     In  Nennius  J  the  river  is  called 

*  Habren ;'  and  we  believe  that  the  Welsh 
name,  for  a  part  of  it  at  least,  is  still  ^  Hafren' 
— the  S  being  represented  by  £[,  as  in  many 
other  instances.  Whether  this  word  is  con- 
nected with  ihe  Welsh  word  '  Hafru,'  to  ren- 
der sluggish,  in  allusion  to  its  tranquil  stream 
as  compared  with  a  mountain  torrent^  we  will 
not  undertake  to  determine. 

Mr.  Taylor  proceeds  next  to  deal  with  the 
names  of  another  great  natural  feature  of  all 
lands.     He  says — 

^  In  antiquity  and  immutability  the  names  of 
mountaiDs  and  hills  come  next  in  ^alue  to  the 
natnes  of  rivers.  The  names  of  these  great  land- 
marks have  been  transmitted  from  race  to  raoe 
very  much  in  the  same  way  and  from  the  same 
causes  as  the  names  of  rivers. 

*  The  modern  Welsh  names  for  the  head  and 
the  back  are  *^Pen"  and  "Oefn."  We  find 
these  words  in  a  large  number  of  monntaia 
names.  The  Welsh  "  cefn  '*  (pronounced  keven), 
a  back  or  ridge,  is  very  common  in  local  names 
in  Wi^es,  as  in  the  case  of  Cefh  Ooed  or  Cefn 
Bryn.  In  England  it  is  found  in  the  "  Obevin,* 
a  ridge  in  Wbarftiale ;  in  Eeynton,  aname  which 
•occurs  in  Shropshire,  Dorset,  and  Wilts:  in 
''  Chevening  **  on  the  great  ridge  oi  Iflortb  Kent, 
in  Obevington  in  Suffolk  and  pTorthumberland ; 

*  See  Pftlgrave,  'Engliah  Oommonwealth,'  voL  i 
p  460,  n. 

t  '  Annal.^  xii.,  SI.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
that  the  correction  of  '  Aufona*  for  '  Antona'  must 
be  received,  and  that  the  two  riven  mecat  are 
the  Serern  and  the  Avon ;  but  the  paaeage  k 
ooiTupt;  probably  Ernestine  ooiijeeture  of  'eiao- 
tiique'  for  'eunetoque'  is  right 

%  Chapter  68.  Ooanpare  ZtOM)  '  Onmoi.  Gal- 
Uca,'  p.  144.       ^.,  ^ 
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k  Ofaery  Chase,  «nd  the  OheTiot  HUls  ;  in  the 
"Gebeona  Moos,'*  now  ^'  les  Oevenoes'*  io 
Fraood ;  in  ^  Oape  Ohien  *'  in  Bi  ktaoj.* — p. 
280. 

^Tbe  Welsli  Pdn,  a  head^  and  by  metonymy 
the  Qsnal  name  for  a  mountaio,  is  widely  dififos- 
ed  tiiroQghoat  Europe.  The  soath-easterly  ez- 
tensloo  of  the  Oymrio  race  is  witoeased  by  the 
names  of  the  iWnine  chaia  of  the  Alps,  the 
A'pennAneSy  aplaee  called  Penne,  aooiently  Pla- 
na, in  the  high  Apennines,  and  Mount  Pindos  in 
Greece.  The  ancient  name  of  Penilncos,  near 
Yillenenye,  is  evidently  Pen-y-llwch — the  hea<l 
of  the  lake.  We  find  Pen-herf  and  the  headland 
of  Penmaroh  in  Brittany ;  and  there  is  a  hill 
near  Marseilles  which  is  called  La  Pence.  In 
oar  own  island,  hills  bearing  this  name  are  very 
DuaieroQ&  We  have  Penard,  Penhil),  and  Pen, 
ia  Somerset;  Upper  and  Lower  Pen  in  Staf- 
lordsbtre  ;  and  Pann  Castle  near  Bridgenonh. 
The  biffbest  bill  in  Backinghamshire  is  called 
Pen.  One  of  the  most  conspiouons  summits  in 
Torkshire  is  called  Pennigant.  We  have  Pen- 
dleton and  Penlftth  in  Lancashire ;  Pensburst 
in  Sussex  ;  in  Oomberlaod  Penrith,  the  head  of 
the  ford ;  and  in  Herefordshire  Pencoid,  the  head 
of  the  wood«  In  Cornwall  and  Wales  the  root 
Pen  is  of  perpetnal  occurrence,  as  in  the  cases 
of  Penrhyn  and  Pendennis  {Pen  Difuu)  in  Corn- 
wall, andPenmaenmawr  and  Penrhos  in  Wales.^ 
—pp.  231-2. 

In  a  note  to  the  passage  jost  quoted  our 
author  suggests  with  a  query,  that  ^  penny,' 
the  coin,  is  derived  from  this  root;  and  be 
repeats  this  conjecture  at  p.  465,  assuming 
that  it  might  be  so  called  from  the  head  upon 
the  coin,  like  "  tester,'  from  *  teste.*  We  are 
bound  to  say  that  we  think  this  etymology 
cannot  be  supported.  *  The  old  Norse  word 
*Penningr '  si^ified  the  tenth  part  not  only 
of  the  ounce  (eyrir)  but  of  the  ell  of  cloth, 
which  was  one  of  the  articles  of  daily  barter.* 
It  is  very  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  Scan- 
dinavians derived  a  word  of  this  kind  from 
ike  Cymric  branch  of  the  Celts.  The  word 
is  moreover  used  by  Otfried — that  is  to  say, 
as  early  as  the  year  870.  Another  statement 
in  the  same  note  requires  to  be  noticed.  Mr. 
Taylor  observes  that  Pena  is  Spanish  for  rock, 
and  that  Penna,  in  Italian,  means  a  moun- 
tain summit;  and  a  reference  is  made  to 
Diei's^  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Ro- 
mance^ Languages.  On  turning  to  Diez's, 
however,  the  reader  will  find  that  he  de- 
rives these  words  from  *  pinna,'  a  battlement 
or  projection  of  a  wall  (*  pena'  in  Proven9al)  ; 
and  adds,  that  if  they  htid  been  derived  from 


^  *  See  l^gilstOD,  '  Lexicon  Poeticnm  Antiqus 
Liogne  Septentrionalia,'  in  v.  According  to  a 
itatement  xnade  by  Mr.  Marsh,  in  his  'Leqtnres 
on  the  English  LaDgOAge/  d.  127,  note,  '  penny' 
was  nsed  also  to  denote  a  ooodecitnal  part;  but 
the  reader  moat  bear  in  mind  that  the  tenth  part 
ol  the  latter  *  tinett  hundrath '  (100)  was  equal  to 
the  twelfth  paH  of  theeld  '  tolfrnit  hundrath  \l  20). 


the  Celtic  '  pen,'  they  would  certainly  hayo 
kept  the  maaculine  gender.  The  same  obje<^ 
tion,  if  it  be  sound,  applies  to  the  case  of  La 
Penne  cited  above. 

The  Gaelic  form  of '  pen'  i ^  *  ben  ;'  and  the 
use  of  one  or  other  of  these  words,  like  that 
of  ^  Aber '  and  '  Inver,'  enables  us  to  trace 
the  line  which  separated  the  Cymric  and 
Gaelic  branches  of  the  race  in  Scotland.  In 
the  South  of  Scotland  *  Pen*  occurs  frequent- 
ly, but  to  the  North  and  West  the  Gaelic 
term  is  found  in  *  Ben  Nevis,'  *  Benlomond,' 
*'  Benledi,'  *  Bencruachan,'  and  many  other 
cases.  *  Cenn'  is  another  Gaelic  form  of  the 
same  root,  and  appears  in  Kenmore,  Cantirei 
Einnaird,  Kinross,  and  Eenmare,  in  Ireland : 
perhaps  the  county  of  Kent,  and  other  nameS| 
may  retain  traces  of  it,  as  Mr.  Taylor  sug- 
gests ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Cymric  *  cefn,'  already  referred  to,  would 
easily  pass  into  ken  or  kenne. 

The  old  Gaelic  word  for  a  heidbt  or  for- 
tress was  'dun,'  represented  in  Welsh  by 
'  din '  or  *  dinas.'  *  Dinty  wi '  was  *  the  castle 
on  the  Towey  river.'  Dunedin,  Edinburgh  \ 
Lugdunum,  Lyons ;  Sedununij  Sitten  or  Sion 
in  the  Vailais  ;  Ehredunum^  Yverdun.  The 
last  syllable  of  London  is  probably  the  same 
word.  Lexdon  is  a  mixture  of  two  langua^et 
— Legionis-dunum,  and  CamaWwnwm  naa 
become  Maldon.  Sometimes,  on  the  Celtic 
principle  of  composition,  it  precedes  the  qua- 
lifying word,  as  in  Dumfries,  Dunkeld,  and 
Dumbarton. 

'  Rhos,-'  a  moor,  is  another  element  in  Cel- 
tic names  of  places.  '  Craig'  signifies  a  crag 
or  rock,  and  'tor,'  a  high  summit  such  as 
those  on  Dartmoor  or  on  the  Cornish  moor»» 
The  syllable  '  ard,'  high,  occurs  in  two  bun^ 
dred  Irish  names,  such  as  Ardagh ;  and  very 
frequently  in  Scotland,  as  in  '  Ardrossan,' 
'  Ardnamurchan,'  and  probably  in  *  Arran.' 
It  forms  the  first  syllable  of  the  name  of  the 
forest  '  Ardcn,'  of  which  Drayton  says-r- 

*•  Mighty  Arden,  even  in  her  height  of  pride  ** 
Her  one  hand  touchmg  Trent,  the  other  Sdvem's 
side.'  , 

Ardennes,  the  great  forest  on  the  borders,  of 
France  and  Belgium,  is  the  same  name.  The 
second  syllable  of  both — *  den,'  signifying  a 
deep  wooded  valley — is  supposed  to  be  a 
Celtic  word  adopted  by  the  Saxons ;  and  a 
third  great  forest — that  of  Dean — seems  to 
be  named  from  the  same  root.  It  also  forma 
the  termination  in  such  names  as  ^  Tenter- 
den.' 

The  Welsh  *cwm,'  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
'comb,'  occur  frequently  in  proper  names, 
and  still  exist  in  the  languaso  of  the  people. 
Combe,  in  the  West  of  England,  means,  we 
believe,  properly  a  valley  or  depression  in  th^ 
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Mhy  wiihoat  a  rnnning  stream.  *Tre,'  a 
place  or  dwelling,  pretty  nearly  equivalent  to 
the  Saxon  town,  does  not  occur  in  Gaelic  or 
Erse  names :  it  is  especially  common  in  Com-' 
^all,  and  is  of  course  met  with  in  Wales,  and 
less  freqnently  in  the  nei^houring  counties. 
In  one  Herefordshire  name,^^  the  township  of 
Trcvil,  the  process  of  accumulation,  spoken  of 
above,  seems  to  have  taken  place  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  translation  *  vil,*  or  *  ville,*  to  the 
original  Welsh  word.  *Nant,'  as  in  Nant  Pran- 
oon,**  the  Vale  of  Beavers  in  Wales,  meets  us 
again  in  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  and  testifies  to  the 
presence  of  a  Cymric  race  there.  Near  Oha- 
mouniz  it  is  constantly  applied  to  a  torrent. 
Llan  again,  usually  an  enclosure  for  a  church, 
IS  a  Cymric,  not  a  Gaelic  word.  The  princi- 
pal ecclesiastical  words  in  Welsh  are,  as  might 
De  expected,  of  Latin  origin.  Thus  we  have 
•EsgoV  A  bishop,  from  'Bpiscopus;*  'Bgl- 
wys,'  a  church,  from  *  ecclesia ;»  and  *  Plwv^* 
a  parish,  from  *  plebs,'  the  ordinary  middle- 
age  word  for  a  congregation.f 

We  have  not  space  to  go  through  all  the 
Celtic  elements  of  names  given  by  our  author; 
but  the  Erse  *  Magh,*  signifying  *  a  plain  *  or 
field,  which  appears  in  Armaghj  Jfa^hera,  and 
perhaps  in  Magdeburg,  is  very  remarkable, 
llie  corresponding  Cymric  form  is  *  Maes,*  a 
meadow  or  mead. 

The  chief  Oymrie  roots  are  fouad  scattered 
O^er  Spain,  Northern  Italy,  Switzerlancl.  and 
Sootbem  Germany ;  but  the  root  "  magb/'  the 
Bme  test  word,  seems  to  be  confined  ajmost  en- 
tirely to  the  district  of  the  Lower  lUiiae  and  its 
tributaries.  In  Switzerland  it  does  not  appear, 
and  in  Italy  It  occurs  onlv  in  the  district  peo- 
pled by  the  intrusive  Boii.  In  sontbenij  and 
western  Franoe  it  hardly  ooonrs  at  all,  and  it  is 
Irand  only  once  or  twice  in  Britain.  We  may, 
therefore,  oondnde  that  while  the  Oyrary  came 
from  the  region  of  the  Alps,  the  Gaelic  brandi 
of  the  Celts  must  have  migrated  from  the  val- 
leys of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle.  It  seems  to 
have  been  from  this  district  that  the  earliest  his- 

*  In  the  time  of  Ginildm  Cambrensls  (about 
1180),  the  beaver  was  found  only  in  (he  Teivi 
'  Inter  univenos  CambrisB,  sou  etiam  Loegrite 
flnvios  Bolos  hie  eastores  habet.*  The  two  fare 
which  the  oneeo  was  entitled  to  by  the  Welsh  laws 
were  the  beaver  (Liosllydan)  and  the  ennioe 
(Charlwng):  see  Book  xiv.  ch.  iii.  16,  'Ancient 
Laws  and  institutes  of  WaW  (1841).  In  chapter 
fv.  of  the  same  book  it  is  called  '  Llostlydan  y 
Befyr,*  where  the  story  of  its  seU'-ttutilaiion  ia  told. 
i%e  first  of  these  two  names  makes  it  elear  that  no 
other  animal  was  meant  tot  it  siffoifles  *  Broad- 

tMl.* 

t  As  to  this  sense  of  jplebs,  see  Savigny,  *  Ge- 
sehichte  des  ROmischen  Rechts,',  v.  i.  s.  456 ;  and 
the  oarioito  lines  quoted  by  Baumer  (Hohenstaufen, 
?.vi,a.  167):— 

*■  Sed  et  onnis  episooiMis  orbit'! 
Flobes  vendebat,  qius  sub  se  qalsqoe  regtbat* 

Compare  Dacange,  in  v. 


toric  movement  of  tiie  Celts  took  niaee.  Tfarea 
Oeltio  tribes  bnrst  throttgh  the  Alps ;  tUey  pil- 
laged Bome,  and,  after  retiming  to  Illy  da  fi>r  a 
while,  they  broke  in  upon  Greece,  and  plunder- 
ed the  treasures  at  Delphi.*  They  settled  for  a 
time  in  Tbraee,  and  then,  crossing  the  Boepho- 
rus,  took  possession  of  the  central  parts  of  Asia 
liOnor,  to  which  they  gave  the  nameof  Gak^ 
tia,  the  land  of  the  Gael,  and  where  they  loag 
retained  their  Celtic  speech,  and  tbeethnieal  pe- 
culiarities of  their  Celtic  blood.  Here,  cnrionaly 
enough,  we  again  encounter  this  root  "  mar," 
which  is  found  so  abundantly  in  the  district 
f^om  which  they  emigrated.  In  the  Gklatian 
district  we  find  the  names  of  ifo^arsa,  Jfo^ydas 
ifa^abnla,  ifo^aba,  ify^dale,  Jfo^esia  (twioe), 
and  the  if^^dones.  In  Thessaly,  v>h&n  ihemCeiU 
settlsdfor  a  time,  f§$  aU^ftni,  two  of1he$9  namm^ 
ifa^neeia  and  the  district  of  iTy^doeia,  whiok 
lay  OB  the  banks  of  the  Axius,  a  Celtic  river 
name.  Magaba  is  on  the  Halys,  which  is  a  Cel- 
tic word,  meaniog  "salt river.''  In  Lyoia,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  there  was  an  enormous  rocky 
summit  steeply  scarped  on  every  side,  oaUed 
Kp»yoj.MPP-  246-247.) 

Bat  we  mnst  pause  for  a  moment  hero  and 
observe  that  Mr.  Taylor  can  hardly  mean  to 
attribute  the  name  Magnesia,  in  Tbessaly,  to 
the  inroad  of  the  Celts  afler  the  taking  of 
Delphi.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  ships  (11. 
B.  766)  we  have— 

*  Ma^v^cjv  ^)]px^  IIpoAto^  T£vdp>)dovo(  uio^ 
oV  cspi  ni]v€ioy  xou  II^Xiov  f/voo'i^XXov 
vaiso'xov.' 

Herodotus  (vii.  132)  tells  us  that  the  Mag- 
netos were  among  the  Greek  tribes  who  gave 
earth  and  water  to  Xerxes;  Magnesia,  on 
the  Maeander,  is  also  mentioned  by  the  same 
writer  (iii,  122).  Mjgdonia  and  the  river 
Axias  are  spoken  of  in  the  march  of  Xerxes 
{y\\.  123,  124).  There  is,  as  our  readers 
well  know,  a  story  connected  with  Croesus 
passing  the  river  Halys  (i.  75).  If  these, 
therefore,  are  Celtic  names,  they  were  there 
long  before  t{ie  march  of  Brennus.  In  fact, 
we  should  not  dream  of  attributing  such  an 
oversight  to  Mr.  Taylor  if  it  were  not  for  the 
words  printed  in  italics  above,  which  seem  to 
leave  ns  no  choice.  In  like  manner  we  find 
the  names  of  Magarsus  and  the  Magai^ian 
Minerva  recordea  by  Arrian  in  connection 
with  the  expedition  of  Alexander  (b.c.  332), 
whereas  the  defeat  of  the  Gauls  on  their  re- 


♦  Sir  George  Lewis  says:  *Tha  oontemporary 
acoounta  of  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Oauls,  con- 
firmed by  anthentio  traditions,  place  this  event 
upon  a  solid  historical  basis ;  but  it  is  diffietdt  to 
Judge  how  far  the  circumstantial  narrative  is  de- 
serving of  belief.  With  respect  to  the  bare  faet 
that  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gau^  Aere  ia  fbrtbe 
first  time  in  Roman  History  the  testimony  of  con- 
t^porary  Greek  writers.'-—*  Credibility  of  Roman 
History/  Vol.  H.,  pp.  864-8d9i 
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traat  to  the  Danobt  by  SoetheBes  took  place 
B.O.  277,  or  fiftj«five  jeare  afterwards.  Ag**o 
it  mnet  be  remarked  that  '  Mi^ba'  was  a 
moontaia,  which  does  oot  verj  well  eoit  the 
meaning  attribotod  to  the  root  *  magh'  in  the 
paaaage  which  we  have  jost  quoted  ;*  and 
the  name  of  *  Magabnla'  is  donbtftil  altoge- 
ther. 

Anoth^  oversight  of  a  d^erent  kind 
oeonrs  at  page  265,  in  wfaieh  we  are  told 
that  *•  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Henry  IL 
Hereford  was  considered  to  be  in  Waits.' 
Bot  Offa's  Dyke,  as  Mr.  Taylor  knows,  pass- 
ed o?er  the  ndge  of  hiik  between  Herefbrd- 
ibire  and  Radnorshire ;  and  Domesdaj  Book, 
in  speaking  of  the  customs  of  Archenfield, 
which  was  a  sort  of  march  district,  or  debate- 
able  land,  in  Herefordshire^  expressly  says, 
*^militer  emendat  qni  jussns  a  vioecomite 
•ecom  ire  in  Walls,  non  pergiti' — that  is,  ^  the 
man  who  is  sommoned  by  the  Sheriff  to  go 
with  him  into  Wales,  and  does  not  go,  pays 
the  same  fine.'  Again,  in  speaking  of  the 
City  of  Hereford,  it  is  stated,  *Si  vicecomes 
iret  in  Wales  cum  exercita  ibant  hi  homines 
com  eo.'  Surely  these  expressMHis  are  su£S- 
dent  to  show  that  long  before  the  time  of 
Henry  11^  Hereford  was  not  reckoned  to  be 
in  Wales. 

Still  the  general  conclusions  of  onr  author 
with  regard  to  England  stand  unconte^d. 
He  says  : '  Over  the  whole  land  almost  every 
river-name  is  Celtic,  most  of  the  Shire-names 
contain  Celtic  roots,  and  a  fair  sprinklil^g  of 
osmes  of  hills,  valleys,  and  fortresses,  bears 
witness  that  the  Celt  was  the  aboriginal  pos- 
aesBor  of  the  soiF  (p.  256). 

It  appears  that  the  Cymry  held  the  low- 
lands of  Scotland,  as  far  as  the  hills  of  Perth- 
shire,  and  were  probably  the  people  called 
*Rcts,'  while  the  'Scots'  were  the  Gaelic 
tribes  who  immigrated  from  Ireland.  The 
tert-words  for  establishing  the  limit  between 
these  two  races  of  the  same  family  are  '  Pen' 
and  *  Aber'  on  the  one  side,  and '  Inver*  on  the 
other :  *  Aber*  is  the  Cymric  word  for  the 
month  of  a  river,  which  meets  us  constantly 
in  Brittany  and  in  Wales;  'Inver*  is  the 
Gaelic  form,  and  is  accordingly  common  in 
Ireland  and  in  the  Highlands.  'If,'  says 
Mr.  Taylor,  *  we  draw  a  Tine  across  the  map 
from  a  point  a  little  south  of  Inverary  to  one 
a  Kttle  north  of  Aberdeen,  we  shall  find  that 
(with  very  few  exceptions)  the  **  inveri^  lie 
to  the  north  of  the  line,  and  the  "  abers"  to 
Ae  south  of  it?  (p.  259).  Substituting 
*  north-west*  and  *  south  east'  for  'north'  and 
'sonth,'  this  line,  as  he  observes,  coincides 
very  nearly  with  the  present  limit  of   the 


*  Lhy,  nzviH.,  19.    Cofn^re  Smith's  *  Bietion- 
•ly  of  Ancient  Geography/  la  v.  '' 


Gaelic  tongue.  It  appears,  howevier,  that  the 
Gaels  encroached  on  the  Picts  or  Cymry, 
and  that  a  few  *  invert  have  intruded  them- 
selves even  on  the  Forth ;  as,  for  instance, 
Inveresk  near  Edinburgh,  Inverkeithing  in 
Fife,  Inverbervie  in  Kincardine.  The  follow- 
ing passage  is  worth  quoting,  as  showing  the 
application  of  our  author's  principles  on  a 
apaail  scale  :^- 

*The  ethDology  of  the  Isle  of  Man  may  be 
very  completely  illustrated  by  means  of  local 
names.  The  map  of  the  island  contains  about 
400  names,  of  which  about  20  per  cent  are 
EUigUsb,  21  per  cent  are  Norw^an,  and  69 
per  cent,  are  Gaelic.  These  Oeltio  names  are 
all  of  the  most  cbaracteristo  Erse  type.  It  would 
appear  that  not  a  single  colonist  from  W^es 
ever  reached  the  island,  which,  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Carnarvon,  is  seen  like  a  faint  bine 
cloud  upon  the  water.  There  are  ninety-six 
names  beginning  with  <^^a^''  and  the  names 
of  mc»^  than  a  doaen  of  the  highest  mountains 
have  the  prefix  ^^  SUeu*^  answering  to  the  Irish 
''Sliwh''  or  ''SUabh:'  The  Isle  of  Han  has 
the  ''  Curragh;'  the  ''Laughs;'  and  '' AUms'' 
<  f  Ireland  faithfully  reproduced.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  that  the  names  which  denote  places 
of  Christian  worship  are  all  Norwegian ;  they 
are  an  indioation  of  the  late  date  at  which  hea- 
thenism must  have  prevailed.^ — ^p.  260. 

Thus  the  groundwork  of  the  English  lo- 
cal nomenclature  is  Celtic.  The  names- of 
the  rivers  and  of  many  of  the  hills  show  the 
clearest  traces  of  the  people  who  held  the 
land  when  the  Romans  landed  on  it.  The 
Romans  occupied  the  country  as  conquerors, 
and  their  colonization  was  founded  on  military 
principles,  as  ours  was  in  the  Highlands,  and 
will  probably  now  have  to  be  in  New  Zealand, 
Ardwick  le  Street  in  Yorkshire,  Ches- 
ter le  Street  in  Durham,  Stretton,  Stratton, 
Streatbam^Streatley,  and  several  places  called 
Stretford  or  Stratford,  all  toll  us  of  their 
proximity  to  a  Roman  road.  *  Portway,* 
which  name  is  applied  to  nine  places  in  the 
kingdom,  is  in  like  manner  connected  with 
these  military  highways.  The  name  *  Cold 
Harbour'  is  said  to  occnr  no  less  than  seventy 
times  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient 
lines  of  road,  and  it  seems  to  have  signified 
a  ruined  house  or  station,  where  travellers 
could  find  shelter  and  nothing  else.*     Many 


♦  The  proper  seuse  of  *  harbour*  as  it  occurs  in 
this  name  is  best  illustrated  by  a  quotation  from 
the^'Morte  d'Artbur*  (cap.  xxv,):  'At  last  th«y 
came  unto  a  courtelage,  and  there  they  asked  her' 
bor&Vf  but  the  man  of  tbe  courtelage  wold  *not 
lodge  tbem/  The  queetion  of  the  origin  of  thk 
name  '  Cold  Harbour  was  started  in  the  last  cea* 
tpry,  and  an  answer  on  the  subject  will  be  found 
in  the  *  (Gentleman's  Maganne'  for  1798,  4th  July, 
part  li  p.  608,  in  which  referenee  is  made  to  a 
plaee  eatled  *Ka)te  Herberge/  en  the  roaid  be- 
tween Strasburg  and  Basl^    There  is  also  a  smolC 
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important  towns  are  murked  by  Uie  suffix 
^ffjrd^  because  at  these  spots  the  fords  oocar- 
red  in  the  great  roads,  as  ^  Oxford'  (in  Welsh, 
Rytychen,  Rhedjcina) :  very  few  compara- 
tively have  the  termination  ^hridgt^  A  cer- 
tain number  of  names,  like  those  of  *  WaHs- 
mid  '  and  ^  ThirlwcUly  are  derived  from  the 
Roman  wall  from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle. 
'  Chester*  and  '  hury^  mark  the  position  of 
eamps  or  fortresses;  but  the  form  *  caster' 
prevails  through  the. Anglian  and  Danish 
districts,  and  the  boundary  between  the 
Saxons  and  the  Danes  is  probably  marked  by 
the  river  Nene,  where  it  flows  between  Hun- 
tingdonshire and  Northamptonshire.  There 
Chesterton  on  the  one  bank  and  Castor  on 
thft  other  represent  two  different  modifications 
of  the  Roman  *Ca8tra'  established  at  Duro- 
brivae.  The  traces  of  the  Roman  legions 
exist  in  the  names  Lexdon  (Legionis  Dunum) 
and  Caerleon  (Isca  Legionis  or  Caerwisc). 
Leicester  and  Li6ge  in  Belgium  are  derived 
from  the  same  source. 

Another  race  now  appears  on  th^e  scene, 
who  treated  the  Celts  wherever  they  found 
them  as  foreigners  and  barbarians.  The 
German  people  have  always  called  the  tribes 
of  a  different  blood  on  their  borders  by  the 
name  of '  Walsche'  or  *  Welsh.'  The  canton 
of  the  Vallais,  or  Wallis,  is  to  the  German 
Swiss  the  land  of  those  who  speak  French. 
Walschland  is  Italy  ;  Churwalsch  is  the  Ro- 
mance language  of  the  Grisons ;  Wallachia 
is  to  Eastern  Germany  what  Wales  is  to 
England.  The  'Walloons'  are  those  who 
speak  a  tongue  derived  from  the  Latin  on 
the  borders  of  the  Low  German  district  of 
Flanders;  'Wales'  is  the  foreign  land  of 
the  Saxons,  aid  '  Cornwall'  is  the  *  Wales  of 
the  Horn.' 

We  do  not,  however,  go  along  with  our 
author  in  all  his  illustrations  of  this  antithe- 
sis between  *  Deutsch'  and  *  Walsch.'  We 
admit  that  a  '  wall-nut'  is  '  walsche-nuss,'  the 
Icelandic  '  vaUinot^  or  '  the  foreign  nut,'  and 
that '  walsche  Hahn,'  on  the  same  principle, 
signifies  *  a  turkey'  in  German ;  but  we  pro- 
test against  his  derivation  of  the  first  syllable 
of  f  wallfisch'  (a  whale)  and  *  walrus  from 
the  same  root,  so  that  they  should  mean  *  the 
strange  fish'  and  '  the  strange  horse.'  Ade- 
Ifing  remarks  very  truly  that  the  existence  of 

town  called  '  Kalter  Herberg*  close  to  the  Belgian 
frontier  in  Rhenish  Prnaaia,  18  milee  8.S.  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  near  the  town  of  Montjoie.  The  exiat- 
enoe  of  one  such  name  in  another  European  eoun- 
tiy  ii  sufficient  to  relieve  us  from  any  mysterious 
sense  of  the  word  '  cold/  such  as  is  suggested  in 
the  letter  of  Captain  Smyth  to  Sir  Henry  Ellis 
(' ArchsBolof^ia,'  1849,  p.  126),  in  which  it  is  coosi- 
aered  that  it  may  possibly  be  derived  from  *  colu- 
ber,' «nd  retain  a  trace  of  the  ancient  Ophite  wot- 
ship  I 


the  Norte  word  '  hvalr/  and  of  tlie  Anglo- 
Saxon  ^  bwael,'  without  any  snffix,  aeeois  de- 
cisive against  this  theory.  In  ^e  metepko- 
ric  language  of  the  Scalds,  the  serpent  was 
called  *  heidar  hralr,'  or  *  the  whale  of  the 
heath,'  just  as  it  was  sometimes  termed  ^  the 
salmon  of  the  heath.'  The  word  *fisch* 
seems  to  have  been  added  in  German  to 
^hval'  or  'wall*  as  an  explanation.  The 
Danish  *  hvalros'  was  probably  *  whid^borse,* 
though  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  derired 
from  the  Low  German  *  wall,'  signifying  the 
coast  or  sea-shore.  Possibly  3ie  root  in 
*  hvalr'  is  the  same  as  that  in  &e  first  syllable 
of  the  Latin  *•  B&\mn^  uid  the  Greek  *  ^aX- 
ouva'  or  '  ^aXXaiva ;'  bnt  it  is  not  the  annie 
word  as  the  Icelandic  *Valir'  or*Valrfcr,* 
which  was  the  term  applied  by  the  North- 
men to  the  French  in  Normandy  and  to  the 
Welsh  in  England,*  equivalent  to  the.  Saxon 
walk  and  vjealh^  meaning  strangers. 

But  we  return  to  the  Anglo-^on  oocnpa> 
tion  of  England.     Our  author  says  :— 

*  If  we  compare  the  local  names  in  England 
with  those  on  the  Continent,  we  shaH  find  that 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years  England  has 
been  disUnctly  and  pre-eminentlj  the  land  of 
enclosures,  The '  suffixes  which  ooenr  most 
frequently  in  Anglo-Saxon  names  denote  an 
enclosure  of  some  kind — something .  hedged, 
walled  in,  or  protected.  An  examioation  of 
these  names  shows  us  that  the  love  of  prirdcy 
and  the  seclusiveness  of  character  which  is  so 
often  laid  to  the  charge  of  En^ishmen  pre- 
vailed in  fall  force  among  the  races  whioh 
imposed  names  upon  English  villsges.  Those 
universally  recuriing  terminatioBs  Unk,  ham^ 
worth,  fold,  garth,  parh,  Jmrgh,  hury^  hrougk^ 
borrow,  all  convey  the  notion  of  enclosure  or 
protection.' — pp.  124, 125. 

It  is  said  that  in  Yorkshire  the  names 
of  towns  and  villages  are  generally  Saxon : 
the  rivers  and  woc^s  into  which  the  natives 
retired  retain  the  British  names^  though 
mostly  compounded  with  a  Saxon  word  or 
name,  as  '  Coit  Berton.'  In  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  some  of  the  mountains  have 
double  names,  one  of  Celtic,  the  other  of 
English  origin.f 

The  commonest  termination  of  English 
local  names  is  ton.  The  Anglo^axon  verb 
tynan  signifies  to  hedge  in  or  enclose.  It 
is  rare  in  Germany,  but  occurs  in  Sweden* 
In  many  counties  the  word  ^town'  still 
sonifies  the  farm-yard.  We  remember  com« 
ing  to  a  {arm  in  Cornwall  and  asking  our 
way  to  Lostwithiel  (^the  town'  in  the 
ordinary  sense),  when  we  were  told  to  go 
through  the  '  town'  (i.  e.  the  fanp-yard)  Md 
then  turn  to  the  right.    It  is  the  same  in 

*  See  EgiUson's  '  Lexicon  Poet/  in  w. 

t  Palgrave^s  ^EagUsh    Commonwealtii,  t.  L  p. 

*^^  "•  Digitized  by  ^^. 
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Scotiand.  The  None  ^gaartC  answers  to 
the  English  ^  yard^  aD(l  differs  little  in  nioan- 
iog  frond  the  original  sense  of  ^iownj 
*Sukkgardr'  in    Icelandic   is  precisely  our 

*  stackyard/  The  Anglo-Saxon  ^weorthigj 
whence  the  snffix  ^  worthy^  in  most  of  our 
names  sach  as  '^osworth/  meant  in  like 
manner  a  £Eurm  or  enclosed  land ;  but  there 
is  another  Saxon  word  nearly  similar  to  this, 
nhich  we  suspect  to  bo  sometimes  mistaken 
ks  it,  and  that  is  warody  wearod^  or  vfeardy 
which  means  the  sea-shore,  and  whi|h  ap- 
pears in  the  German  toerd  or  werMty  an 
island  in  a  river,  whence  the  name  Dpnau- 
tserih  is  derived,  and  probably  our  name  of 
lilewarlh*  'Fold,'  'stokey  and  'parky'  all 
hive  to  do  with'  enclosure;  'haniy  is  the 
Efiglish  form  oi'heimy  which  meets  ^  inso 
many  German  names. 

Huraty  holty  woldy  wealdy  and  chart,  were 
all  applied  to  spots  which  were  thickly 
wooded.     Chislehurst,  in  Kent,  is  the  wooded 

*  place  on  pebbles,'  and  the  name  suggests 
considerations  of  interest  sufficient  to  detain 
ns  for  a  moment.  The  first  portion  of  this 
word  is  the  Saxon  ^  CeoseP  and  the  High 
German  ^Kiesel.'  ^Chelsea'  is  probably 
'Chesel-ea'  or  Uhe  shingle  island'  in  the 
Thames.  The  shingle  bank  which  unites 
Portland  to  the  mainland  is  called  '  the 
Chesil  Bank,'  Ai^d  Chislehurst  was  so  de- 
nominated because  it  stands  on  another 
great  ridge  of  rounded  chalk  flints,  which 
oonstitnte  the  peculiar  gravel-beds  of  Wool- 
wich and  Blackheath.  The  name  thus  leads 
ns  to  the  geological  formation  of  these  ex- 
traordinary strata ;  it  seems  to  tell  us  that,  as 
the  Chesil  Bank  now,  lies  amid  the  breakers 
of  the  Channel,  so  this  mass  of  flints  was 
rolled  to  and  fro  for  countless  ages  just  at 
the  level  of  the  waves,  amid  the  surf  of  a 
primssval  ocean.  Oar  Saxon  ancestors,  when 
they  came,  found  the  summit  clothed  with 
wood,  and  gave  it  this  appropriate  name, 
which  describes  at  once  the  surface  and  the 
soil,  and  points  by  analogy  to  the  process  of 
it%^logical  construction. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  upwards  of  2000 
English  names  which  con  tarn  the  syllable 
*ing/  the  Anglo-Saxon  patronymic.  Some- 
times it  ia  the  termination  of  the  local  name ; 
b4  it  is  oftener  placed  before  the  element 
vhich  signifies  '  dwelling,'  as  in  '  Kensington' 
and  *  Islington.'  The  name  'Harlington/ 
for  instance,  means  the  '  town'  or  settlement 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Harlingsv  and  the 
^Billinffs,'  one  of  the  Boyal  races,  have 
probab^  left  their  name  attached  to  ^Bil- 
nnseate,'  as  well  as  to  many  other  places 
in  England.f 


^  See  Adelmigt  '  WOrt«rbiiob/  iikv. 
f  Mr.  Eembla  (Pro6«6diag»  of  Phil.  Society,  v. 


One  of  Mr.  Taylor^s  merita  is  his  having 
examined  with  great  industry  and  set  out  on 
a  map  the  curious  distribution  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  names  over  the  small  district  in^the 
north  of  France  which  lies  between  Calais, 
Boulogne^  and  St.  Omer.  All  Englishmen 
who  Ibive  been  in  that  part  of  the  country 
must  have  thought  that  'Wimille'  sounded 
very  like  'windwill,'  and  that  it  was  singular 
a  place  called  *  Sangatte'  should  exist  exactly 
opposite  to  our  Kentish  *  Sandgate.'  Twenty- 
two  of  these  names  have  ue  suffix  '  ton,' 
which  is  hardly  found  elsewhere  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  more  than  one  hundred  end  in 
'hanky  Aem,'  or  'heuy  as,  for  instance, 
Bazingham,  Bringhem,  Borlinghen,  in  France, 
corresponding  to  Brassingham,  Erringbam, 
and  Birlingham,  in  England.  It  would  seem 
as  if  this  particular  portion  of  the  French 
coast  had  received  a  Saxon  colony  from 
England,  or  these  names  may  preserve  the 
traces  of  the  old  Littus  Saxonicum.  A  mass 
of  Teutonic  local  names  occurs  f^ain  near 
Caen,  in  a  district  which  extends  as  far  as 
the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire. 

Another  curious  fiict  stated  in  this  book 
we  will  give  in  our  author's  own  words  : 

*  There  Is  a  roost  nnlikety  corner  of  the  con- 
tinent, a  well  defined  district,  rather  larger  than 
Devonshire,  where  the  names,  though  slightly 
disguised  in  form^  are  as  characteristically  S;nEon 
as  those  found  in  the  Boulogne  colony.  Tbis 
district  is  confined  oliiefly  to  the  valley  of  the 
Nectar,  but  just  crosses  the  watershed  between 
the  Neckar  and  the  Danube. 

*The  ancient  charters  of  this  district,  ex- 
tending from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  centuries, 
have  been  admirably  edited  and  published  by 
the  Government  of  Wurtemberg.  The  local 
names  in  these  charters  are  to  a  surprising  ex- 
tent identical  with  those  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
charters  pi^llshed  by  the  English  Historical 
Society.  Twenty-four  very  remarkable  coinci- 
dences are  given  by  Professor  Leo,  and  it  would 
be  easy  largely  to  increaBe  the  list ;  bat  confining 
ourselves  to  the  names  which  have  survived 
to  modern  times,  I  find  in  the  maps  of  the  ad- 
mirable Cbvemment  Survey  of  Wortemberg  no 
less  than  844  patronymics,  of  which  266  or  80 
per  cent  occur  also  in  England ;  and  the  number 
of  identifications  might  doubtless  be  ^^^1 
increased  by  a  more  cai^eful  comparison.  The 
evidence  is  overwhelming.  It  proves  that  the 
villages  in  Wntemberg  and  the  villages  in  Eng- 
land were  originally  settled  by  men  bearing  the 
same  family  names.'— pp.  166-8. 

iv.  pp.  1-10)  enumerates  816  names  of  this  kind 
whien  he  has  timced  in  the  original  eharten.  He 
considers  'lag*  as  equivalent  to  the  genitive 
<ee,'  and  pecwiar  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  dialeot 
Wulferdin^ea,  for  instanoe,  is  Wolverley  in  Wor- 
oestersbire,  and  Wulfherd  it  distinctly  recorded  as 
the  owner,  who  paid  various  tarns  to  the  King  for 
local  priviltgat.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Watts 
(ibid.  p.  85)  inclines  to  treat  the  syllable  'ivf^  m 
adjectival  rather  than  as  marking  a  genitive.         IC 
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Mr.  Taylor  seems  disposed  to  think  that 
the  'old  Saxons'  were  seated  somewhere 
hetween  the  months  of  the  EIhe  and  the 
Rhioe,  and  that  the  Suevi  (and  Angles  of 
Wtlrtemberg  may  possibly  have  formed  one 
of  the  transported  colonies  of  Charlemagne ; 
*i^  indeed,'  he  adds,  'the  Swal^an  colony 
was  not  a  settlement  brought  abont  at  the 
same  time  and  by  the  same  causes  that  pro- 
duced the  descents  upon  the  English  coast.' 

(p.  1«1.) 

We  have  seen  how  the  local  names  of 
English  rivers  and  mountains  record  the 
Celtic  origin  of  the  original  occupants,  and 
how  the  traces  of  Roman  roads  and  camps 
run  in  lines  across  the  land.  We  have  also 
seen  how  the  Saxons  and  their  kindred 
tribes  established  their  homes  on  the  soil, 
and  bequeathed  to  us  the  names  of  our  vil- 
lages and  farms.  We  now  turn  for  a  moment 
to  that  wonderful  race  of  Scandinavians, 
whose  ships  made  their  way  into  every  creek 
and  inlet  in  Northern  France  and  in  our 
islands,  and  who  first  landed  as  pirates,  and 
then  as  conquerors  seized  the  sway  of  Naples, 
Sicily,  Normandy,  and  England. 

They  were  familiar  with  the  East  by 
another  route  also,  and  it  is  most  curious  to 
find  on  the  gig^tic  lion  at  the  gate  of  the 
Arsenal  at  Venice — the  spoils  of  the  Piraeus 
— the  runes  which  record  the  name  of  Harold 
the  Varangian,  afterwards  Harold  Hardr&dr 
and  King  of  Norway,  who  was  destined  to 
fall  at  Stamford  Bridge  in  England.  The 
proud  inscription  on  the  sword  of  Roger 
Guiscard  of  Sicily,  who  conquered  Malta 
and  Tripoli,  is  highly  significant  of  the 
exploits  and  the  power  of  the  Northmen  in 
the  Mediterranean : — 

^Appulos  et  Oalaber,  Sieulas   mUii  servit  et 
Afer.** 

With  regard  to  the  East  of  England,  where 
the  Danes  were  fully  established.  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave f  tells  us  'the  old  Anglo-Saxon 
names  of  places  gave  way  to  Danish  appella- 
tions. "  Northweorthig"  became  "  Deoraby," 
or  "  Derby."  ^"  Streoneshalch"  is  the  present 
"Whitby.^'  The  vessels  of  Grimsby,  if  they 
enter  a  Danish  port,  can  even  now  claim  the 
exemptions  derived  from  the  Danish  founder 
or  restorer ;  and  the  topography  as  well  as 
the  language  of  the  North  and  East  of  Eng- 

*  See  Rawner's  '  HohensUiifeB/  B.  1,  t.  478. 
Ae  maktog  Ihe  sword  speak  in  the  first  penoa 
approximales  te  eonferriog  on  it  the  tort  of  per- 
soaal  exbtenoe  SMigned  to  eertain  weapons  in  the 
Sages.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  motto 
•o  the  sword  of  Feraen  Qonssles  and  Garoi  Peres 
de  Vargas,  still  preserved  at  Seville,  whidi  hecins 
'  De  Fernan  Qonaales  fM,  de  qaien  reoibi  el  Ta£>r,' 
4«.    Bee  above  the  note,  p^  S. 

t  '  Aiglish  CommooweaHh,'  t.  1,  p^  ia 


land  will  afford  the  most  convincing  proof  of 
thepreponderance  of  the  Danish  s^ers.' 

The  Icelandic  'Byr*  or  *BcBr'  is  the  equi- 
valent of  the  Danish  *  By' — a  dwelling,  and 
thence  a  village.  The  Scotch  'Byre,'  lor 
a  cow-house,  is  derived  from  this  word,  and 
the  Norman  termination,  corresponding  to  it, 
is  *Bue'  or  *  Beuf,'  as  in  *  Quilleheuf.'  Nor 
is  this  change  of  vowel  surprising,  for  the  *  y' 
in  the  Danish  *  By'  is  a  modification  of  the 

*  n'  resembling  the  French  *  u,'  or  the  German 
*tt,'  mther  than  our  *y.'*  In  the  Danish 
district  of  England  this  suffix  constantly  takes 
the  place  of  Uie  Saxon  'ham'  or  ^  ton,'  aa  ib 
Grimsby,  Whitby,  Ruffby.  Mr.  Taylor  tells 
us  that  to  the  north  of  Watling  Street  there 
are  some  six  hundred  instances  of  its  occm^ 
rence,  and  to  the  south  of  it  hardly  one.  In 
the  same  manner  it  is  abundant  in  Slesrf^ 
and  Jutland,  but  very  scarce  in  Germany. 
Another  termination  of  the  same  kind  and 
nearly  the  same  meaning  is  '  thorp,'  '  throp,' 
or  '  trop.'  In  East  Judand  it  occurs  in  the 
form  of  *torp,'  and  means  a  single  farm- 
hoqse.f  The  Icelandic  *  Thorp'  meant  also 
a  '  hill'  or  elevated  spot,  and  it  was  applied 
to  a  number  of  three  persons.^  There  is  a 
curious  passage  in  the  ^Laxdsdla  Saga,'  in 
which  Kinff  Olave  tells  the  rebellions  Dron- 
theimcrs  that  he  thought  he  ^  might  be 
ready  for  harder  work  Aan  a  fight  with  a 
parcel  of  rustics  or  mere  peasants  (tkarpara) 
at  Drontheim.'  ' 

We  hesitate  to  admit  the  distinction  as- 
sumed by  our  author  when  he  says  that  this 
suffix  is  very  nsefiil,  as  enablrog  us  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  settlements  of  the  Danes 
and  those  of  the  Norwegians.  That  the  word 
was  an  Icelandic  one  we  know  :  it  is  used  in 
the  Edda,  in  the  sense  of  a  dwelling:  that  it 
was  common  in  Norway,  we  may  assume 
from  the  passage  just  referred  to,  and,  besides 
this,  we  consider  it  to  be  clear  that  the  old 
language  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark 
Was  substantially  one  and  the  same,  identical 
with  the  tongue  yet  preserved  in  Iceland. 

This  same  remark,  perhaps,  applies  to  wfetot 
is  said  on  the  word  *  toft,'  whicn  Mr.  Taylor 
speaks  of  as  '  distinctively  Danish  and  East 
Anglian.'    It  is,  no  doubt,  as  he  says,  like 

*  By'  and  *  Thorpe,'  an  indication  of  perma- 
nent colonisation,  from  the  very  nature  of  ttte 
idea  which  it  expresses.  Jonsson  in  his  '  Ice- 
landic Dictionary'  gives  it  as  *Topt  now 
T6tt ;'  *  Tupt'  is  another  form  which  is  used 
in  the  *  Laxdaela  Saga'  for  the  site  of  a  dock 
or  mound  formerly  thrown  up  round  a  ship ; 
Egilsson  defines  the  w<frd  as  'area  sedificii 


*  Oompare  Grimm,   'Dentsoh  Gmmm.,'  B.  1« 
Bs.  291,  MO,  who  designates  it  ae  'Urolaut  dee  U.' 

{See  Molbeeh,  *  Daask  DkJeet  LazicoD,'  in  v. 
JigUsiOD,  *L«acieoa  Poei/lo  i^ 
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cam  pamtiboft.'  This  is  almost  precisely  the 
sense  which  it  bears  in  Eofflish  law.  '  A  mes- 
soa^e'  is  land  with  a  bnilding  on  it;  ^a  tod' 
is  Uie  land  when  that  buildiDg  has  &]len 
into  decay.  In  some  of  the  old  Northern 
laws  it  aeanpaes  the  form  *tompt'*  These 
forms  approximate  to  the  Welsh  word  •  twmp/ 
signifying  a  monnd  or  hillock,  which  is  often 
Implied  to  spots  where  the  keep  of  an  old  cat- 
tle, or  a  house  wm  de8troye4  has  formerly 
stood.  Thos  we  hive,  in  Herefordshire 
^  Wormelow  tamp,'  and  other  instances.  In 
Normandy,  this  root  meets  us  as  'tot^'  in 
*  Yvetot,'  *  Lilletot,'  *  Berqaetot' 

We  are  sceptical  as  to  the  derivation  of 
the  Norman  snfBz  ^  ville'  from  the  German 
^  weiler,'  for  we  do  not  see  how  the  Teatoaic 
word  coold  have  got  into  the  district  where 
we  find  it  nsed  after  the  Normans  were  esta- 
blished there.  Where  this  German  term  is 
still  current,  it  signifies  a  cl aster  of  a  few 
houses ;  something  less  than  a  *  Dor^'  or  vil- 
lage. Adelanff  says  that  it  is  without  doubt 
derived  from  the  Latin  ^  villare,'  which  is  de- 
fined in  Dacange  as  a  hamlet  of  ten  5r  twelve 
hooses.  The  fact  that  charters  were  gene- 
rally in  Latin,  is  safiScient  to  account  for 
its  adoption;  and  thas  we  can  explain  the 
form  '  Villieis'  which  so  often  meets  ns. 

*•  Thwaite'  is  said  to  he  a  distttactive  Norwe- 
gian snfSx,  and  to  be  freoueat  in  that  coun- 
try as  well  as  in  Gumberland.  The  original 
meaning  was  that  of  a  cleared  spot  in  a 
forest  The  word  *beck'  for  'brook,'  and 
'force'  for  *  waterfall,'  are  both  of  Norse  ori- 

S'n\  and  like  'fell'  for  'hill'  prevail  In  the 
orth  of  England.  In  Norse  nsimes  the 
tufi^  'ford'  generally  represents  the  Iceland- 
ic 'fiordr'  or  '  firth,'  an  arm  of  the  sea.  Thus 
Waterford,  in  Ireland,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
either  wat^,  or  ford,  in  the  English  sense. 
The  name  given  it  hy  the  Northern  pirates, 
was  * Vedr^drlir,'  or  'the  Firth  of  Rams 
(wethers);* 

The  Anglo-Saxon  •  wic'  was  a  town  or 
dwelling,  imd  it  may  be  probably  the  same 
word  as  the  Icelandic  '  vik,'  a  small  creek  or 
bay.  Mr.  Taylor  remarks  very  justly  that  the 
inland  '  wicks'  in  English  names  are  generally 
of  Saxon  ori^n,  whikt  those  on  the  coast  de- 
note the  stations  of  the  sea-rovers  of  Scandi- 
navia The  difference  between  a  '  vil^  and  a 
*fiordr'  is  weU  shown  by  an  Icelandic  pro- 
verb, which  says  Uiaf  there  ought  to  4>e  a 
creek  (vik)  between  firiends,  and  a  firtb  (fiordr) 
between  kinsmen  :  that  is  to  say,  a  man  may 


♦  See  Hill  v.  Graage,  1  Plowd.  17(V— quoted  in 
toe  notes  to  Blackstone ;  v.  it  p.  19.  Gompsre 
^^vhnm,  ^Beutsohe  Rsditsahertfatlmer/  a  6S9. 
'Hertfoifdahire  Qk>SBary;  ia  ▼.  "tiuap.' 

f  See  figileton,  *  LsziooB  P^etioum,'  ia  v.  Ysdc 


Kre  too  near  bis  relations,  but  cannot  be  too 
near  his  friends. 

The  suflSx  '  wicb'  in  certain  counties  de- 
notes the  presence  of  salt  works.  On  this 
point  Mr.  Taylor  says : — 

'  The  names  of  Northwicb,  Middlewiob,  Nant- 
wicb,  Droitwich,  Netherwich,  Shirieywioh, 
Wickbam,  and  perhaps  of  Warwick,  although 
inland  places,  are  derived  indirectly  from  the 
Norte  vik,  a  bay,  and  not  from  the  Anglo- Saxon 
wic,  a  village.  All  these  places  are  noted  for 
the  production  of  salt,  which  was  formerly  ob- 
tained by  the  evaporation  of  sea-water  m  shal- 
low wiches  or  "bays,"  as  the  word  "  baysalt" 
testifies.  Hence  a  place  for  making  salt  came 
to  be  called  a  "  wych-honse,"  and  Nantwioh, 
Droitwich,  and  other  places  where  rocksalt  was 
found,  took  their  names  from  the  wyoh-house 
built  for  its  preparation,' — p.  170. 

This  explanation  of  the  sufi&x  '  wicb'  is  in- 
genious ;  but  we  doubt  very  much  whether  it 
will  be  thought  satis^Eictory.  Baysalt  has 
been  derived  from  Bayonne,  hot  we  know 
not  with  what  reaaon. 

From  the  statement  in  Mr.  Ormerod'a 
'  Histonr  of  Cheshire,'  it  appears  clear  that 
the  '  Wiches,'  as  they  were  called,  bore  this 
name  at  a  very  early  period.  The  three  placea 
n>ecially  named  in  'Domesday  Book,'  as 
then  possessing  settled  customs  and  laws,  were 
Middlewich,  Nantwich,  and  Northwich.* 
Drayton  speaks  particulariy  of  the  two 
last:— 

'  The  bracky  fountfdns  are  those  two  renowned 

wyches. 
The  Nant-wycb  and  the  North.' 

The  historian  of  Cheshire  himself  says, 
'These  three  assemblages  of  salt-waters  ap- 
pear for  some  centuries  to  have  been  exclu- 
sively denominated  "the  Wiches,"  a  name 
which  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  originally 
any  meanfng  beyond  "  vie"  or  "  vicus ;"  but 
which  is  nevertheless  generally  appended  to 
the  names  of  places  where  salt  has  been  made 
from  brine  or  from  the  evaporation  of  the  sea- 
water.' 

It  certainly  seems  improbable  thai  the  sta- 
tions of  this  particular  branch  of  industry 
should  have  derived  their  ordinary  name  from 
a  word  of  such  a  general  meaning  as  '  vik,' 
a  creek,  applied  as  it  was  all  round  our  coasts 
to  the  harbours  of  the  Northern  piratea.  I( 
indeed,  any  trace  of  such  special  sense  con- 
nected with  salt  could  be  found  in  Scandina- 
via, the  case  would  be  different ;  but,  a&  it  is, 
we  think  the  obvious  reference  to  the  Saxon 
'  wic'  not  less  plausible  than  Mr.  Taylor's  con- 
jecture. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Danes : — 

'  London,'  say^ur  anthoTi  ^  was  repeatedly  be* 
\.f  Ormerod'g'Oheshirf/p.riv^^yQoOQle 
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rieged  by  the  Danes.  With  the  hope  of  oaptnr- 
102  the  rich  and  onrifled  prize,  their  fleets  lay 
below  the  city  for  many  months  together.  Their 
statioDS  were  at  Ihptford^  ^*  the  deep  fiord  ;^'  at 
Greenwich,  "the  green  reach;"  and  at  Wool- 
wiehy  *'  the  hill  reach,"  so  called  apparently  from 
its  being'overhnngby  the  oonspicoons  landmark 
of  Shooter^s  Hill.  The  spits  and  headlands, 
which  mark  the  nayigation  of  the  Thames  and 
the  a'^joeent  coasts,  almost  all  bear  characteris- 
tic Norse  names — sncb  as  the  Foreneee,  the 
Whiteness^  ShelUneee,  Sheemeee^  Shoeburynese, 
Foulness^  Wrabnese,  Orfordneee,  and  the  NoMe, 
near  Harwich.  On  the  Essex  coast  we  find 
Daneeey  Flats,  Langenhoe,  and  Arlerford ; 
Dengey  Hundred  in  the  south-east  of  Eiisex  is 
spelt  Jbaneing  in  a  charter  of  Edward  the  Oon- 
fessor.'— pp.  171, 172. 

It  is  a  canons  fkct  that  one  of  the  roost 
northern  portions  of  the  British  Isles  should 
be  called  *  Sutherland,'  and  we  see  at  once 
that  this  name  was  given  to  it  by  those  who 
lived  farther  north  themselves,  and  came  to 
it  from^that  region.  The  proportion  of  Scan- 
dinavian names  in  the  several  connties  of 
England  is  very  different  In  Lincolnshire  it 
is  as  165  to  1  in  Kent  We  have  abundant 
instances  of  the  Danish  words '  5 '  and  '  holm,* 
applied  to  islands.  The  first  of  these  mono- 
syllables is  the  suffix  in  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and 
Aldomey ;  and  we  find  the  Steep  and  Flat 
Holms  in  the  Bristol  Channel.  The  ^  Rape 
of  Bramber,'  in  Sussex,  yet  preserves  the 
memory  of  the  old  Icelandic  division  of  hand 
by  *Hreppar.'  In  fact,  the  verb  *rebe'  in 
Danish  still  means  '  to  measure  out'  or  '  sur- 
vey,' and  is  derived  from  the  use  oif  the  *  reb' 
or  rope  for  that  purpose.  It  may  be  that  the 
'  hide'  of  land,  in  like  manner,  points  to  its 
measurement  by  a  thong;  and  thus  recalls 
the  stoty  of  Byrsa : — 

*  Taurine  qoantum  posaent  cironmdare  tergo.' 

•  But  we  must  forbear  fipom  dwelling  longer 
on  tho  traces  of  the  Northmen  in  England, 
France,  and  the  rest  of  Europe. 

That  secondary  invasion  of  this  conauer- 
ing  race  which  came  upon  England  from  Nor- 
mandy has  leil  its  memorials,  not  so  much  in 
any  change  of  language,  or  in  the  creation  of 
many  new  local  names,  as  in  the  addition  of 
certain  personal  surnames  of  CTeat  Norman 
femilies  to  words  of  Saxon  origin.  Such  are 
the  cases  Ashby-de-la-Zouche,  Acton-Turville, 
Barton-Sesrave,  Burton-Hastings,  Bjirton- 
Latimer,  Drayton-Bassett,  Hurst-Mopceaux, 
Melton-Mowbray,  Norton-Mandeville,  Wood- 
ham-Ferrcrs,  and  many  more  sown  broad- 
cast over  the  land.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  names  of  ^Norman  origin  of  a  different 
kind,  such  as  BoIton-le-Moor,  Poulton-le- 
Sand,  and  Beaudesert 

Mr.  Taylor's  chapter  on  the  street  names 
of  London  and   on  the  honsea  occupied  by 


historic  families  is  interesting  and  instmctive, 
but  we  have  not  space  to  ouote  fVom  it  The 
episcopal  dignity  of  Ely  Place  and  Salisbury 
Square,  now  long  forgotten,  might  be  illustrat- 
ed by  the  curions  degradation  of  the  palace 
of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  Paris  into  the 
prison  of  Bic^tre.  The  streets  south  of  Uie 
Strand  preserve  the  memory  of  the  families 
of  Devereux  andTloward,  and  of  the  palaoes 
and  gardens  which  frinn^d  the  shore  of  the 
Thames  between  the  Fleet  Ditch  and  the  Til- 
lage of  Charing.  Some  localities,  such  aa 
Lombard  Street,  have  retained  the  same  busi- 
ness which  originally  gave  them  their  name. 
Somerset  House,  after  being  called  *  Denmark 
House,'  as  the  dowry-house  of  Queen  Anne, 
the  wife  of  James  I.,  has  regained  its  more 
ancient  appellation.  It  was  transferred  by 
Act  of  Parliament  to  the  nation  in  exchange 
for  Buckingham  House,  in  the  rdign  of  George 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  proper  names 
of  places  should  often  preserve  the  record  of 
historical  events.  Thus  we  find  close  to  the 
field  of  Thrasymene  the  brook  still  called 
Sanguineto,  although  the  Plain  of  Ossaia  is 
very  doubtful.*  The  Leichfeld,  near  Ann- 
burg,  marks  the  victory  of  the  Emperor  OSio 
over  the  Hans.  Battlefield  near  Shrewsbury, 
and  Battle  in  Sussex,  denote  in  like  manner 
the  places  where  two  combats  memorable 
in  English  history  occurred,  and  the  'Battle 
Flats'  near  Stamford-bridge  bear  a  tes^mony 
of  the  same  kind. 

It  is  worth  while  to  add  a  few  observations 
on  the  curious  process  by  which  names  of 
places  are  sometimes  transformed  in  the 
mouths  of  a  people  to  whom  the  original 
elements  composing  them  have  .become  unin- 
telligible. The  attempt  is  always  made  to 
assimilate  these  elements  to  sounds  which 
bear  some  sort  of  meaning  to  the  eafs  d 
those  who  now  use  them,  as  if  men  were  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  proper  names  were  not 
originallv  arbitrary.  One  example  of  this 
process  has  been  given  already  in  the  name 
*  VVaterford,'  where  the  syllables  substituted 
for  the  original  name  resemble  it  in  sound, 
but  differ  entirely  in  sense.  Another  instance 
is  that  of '  Barmouth,'  which  sounds  plausible 
enough  when  applied  to  the  mouth  of  a  river^ 
but  which  is  really  a  corruption  into  sense  of 
the  Welsh  name  *  Aber  Mawddach,'  the  name 
of  the  stream  which  there  falls  into  tiie  sea. 
This  sort  of  change  goes  on  constantly  in 
Canada,  where  a  French  population  gives 
way  more  or  less  to  English  settlers.  Thus  a 
spot  on  the  Ottawa,  formerly  called  Mos 
Gh^neaux/  or  '  the  Channels,'  has  become  in 

*  See  'Smith's  Dictiensry  of  Greek  and  Romaa 
Geography/ v<^i  p.  laM^Ae.    qqIc 
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promnciatioii  'the  Snows.*  Another,  which 
for  some  reason  or  other  was  named  Mes 
Chats,'  is  rapidly  becoming  *  the  Shaws ;'  a 
third, '  lea  Joachin&s,'  is  by  this  time  nearly 
transfonned  into  '  the**Bwashings.* 

The  instances  given  at  p.  412  of  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's work  are  of  .the  same  kind.  '  Ance  des 
Cousins,'  the  Creek  of  Mosqnitoes,  was  con- 
rerted  by  the  sailors  into  *  Nancy  Consin's 
Bay ;'  Soracte  has  become  St  Oreste,  and 
Setnbal  St  Ubes;  ^Ohateanvert'  became 
'  Shotover  Hill,'  and  * Borgh  Walter'  Bridge- 
water.  A  rirer  in  New  Brnnswick,  of  which 
the  Indian  name  is  'the  Petamkediac'  (said 
to  mean  *  a  river  in  white-birch  land'),  is  po- 
polarly  known  as  the  '  Tom  Kedgewick,'  who 
will  no  donbt  be  supposed  hereafter  to  be  the 
epoayraoos  hero  of  the  stream.  Sometimes 
inde^,  as  in  this  last  case,  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  the  altered  name  has  any  sense  of 
its  own ;  it  is  enoagh  if  it  sounds  like  Eng- 
lish. Thus  a  hill  near  the  head  of  the  Bay 
of  Fandy,  which  is  now  called  'Shepody 
Mountain,'  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
Acadian  name  from  the  mass  of  clouds  which 
frequently  hung  over  it  (Chapeau  Dien,  or 
God's  hat);  and  this  derivation  has  some 
fusibility  when  we  remember  the  old 
Devonshire  rhyme — 

*  When  Haldon  wears  a  hat, 
Xenton  may  beware  a  skat.'* 

We  have  nearly  exhausted  our  space,  and 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  making  a 
few  miscellaneous  observations  on  etymologies 
scattered  through  our  author's  work,  which 
linear  to  us  erroneous  or  open  to  doubt 

We  should  think  it  very  questionable 
whether  the  tribe  of  the  *  Bucinobantes '  had 
inything  to  do  with  the  name  of  Buckeuham 
io  Norfolk  (p.  311),  or  the  family  of  the 
Bucings  with  that  of  Buckingham.  AVe  do 
not  know  if  there  are  any  beech  trees  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  former,  but  we  have 
always  supposed  that  Buckingham  was  so 
called  from  the*  buck,'  or  beech  mast,  abun- 
dantly produced  on  the  chalk  hills.  *  Boc ' 
is  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  for  a  beech  tree, 
and  the  term  *  buck,'  as  applied  to  the  mast, 
is  used  by  Evelyn  in  his  ^Sylva.'  He  says*: 
*  And  in  some  parts  of  France  they  now  grind 
the  buck  in  mills.'  '  (1812.  V.  i^  p.  138.)  It 
also  forms  the  first  syllable  of  *  buckwheat,' 
10  called  from  a  resemblance  of  the  triangular 
grain  to  the  kernel  of  the  beechmast 

A  critic  in  the  'Times' newspaper f  has 
called  Mr.  Taylor  to  account  for  the  assertion 
that  the  last  syllable  in  Braintrej'e  and  some 

*  See  'Notes  and  Queriet,'  1st  Benm^  v.  xL,  p. 
Sll.    A  *  skat  of  rain'  mesos  a  smart  show«r. 

t  'Times'  Newspaper,  March  SO,  18^  and 
April  1,1864 


other  similar  names  is  the  Celtic  '  tre.'  There 
are  no  docbt  numerous  exceptions  to  the 
ordinary  rule  of  composition  adopted  in  that 
language ;  some  of  these  have  been  already 
quoted,  but  we  believe  that  the  author  of  the 
article  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
was  right  in  saying  that  when  a  British  word 
is  preserved  in  the  modem  name  of  a  town, 
it  usually  forms  the  first  syllable  only  of  such 
name,*  as  in  the  cases  of  Yarmouth  and  Dor^ 
cheater.  The  probability  is  certainly  against 
the  view  taken  by  our  author. 

The  same  writer  in  the  'Times'  has,  we 
think,  properly  corrected  a  conjecture  of  Mr. 
Taylor  with  regard  to  the  derivation  from 
*petites  Ecuries  of  the  name*  Petty  Cury,** 
as  applied  to  a  street  in  Cambridge;  and 
there  is  a  still  more  elaborate  letter  on  the 
subject  in  a  later  number  of  the  same  journal, 
signed  *  C.  H.  Cooper.'  In  this  communica- 
tion it  is  stated  that  at  tho  foot  of  a  deed  * 
recording  a  fine  in  the  Idth  of  &iward  IIT., 
there  is  an  engrossment,  *De  ten'",  in  Parva 
Cokeria.'f  Pegge,  in  1780,  published  a  little 
book  entitled  *The  Forme  of  Cnry,  a  rolle  of 
ancient  English  Cookery,  compiled  about  the 
year  a.d.  1890,  by  the  Master  Cooke  of  King 
Richard  the  XL'  We  take  the  middle  age 
Latin  word  from  which  *  Cury'  was  derived  to 
be  'Coquinaria,'  and  the  whole  name,  'Petty 
Cury,'  to  have  been  equivalent  to  'Little 
Cook's  Row.' 

The  discussion  on  the  names  of  stufis  ia 
exceedingly  curious  and  interesting.  That 
Calico,  Damask,  and  Muslin  point  respectively 
to  Calicut,  Damascus,  and  Mousul,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  Chintz  is  derived,  however, 
from  Cbeent,  or  Cheet,  the  Hindustani  word 
for  colour  and  for  chintz ;  it  means,  there- 
fore,'spotted  or  coloured  stuff.  Diez  tells  us 
that  the  Italian  'Fustano,'  and  Spanish  'Fus- 
tan,'  came  from  Fostat  or  Fossat,  a  sub- 
urb of  Cairo.  Gaza  may  possibly  have  given 
its  name  to  '  gauze,'  as  Baldacca  or  Bagdad 
did  to  the  Italian  '  Baldacchino,'  which  has 
been  applied  to  a  canopy,  because  canopies 
were  made  of  a  costly  stuff  called  '  Baldach.' 
'Cambric'  and  'Diaper'  are  derived  frons 
Cambray  and  Ypres  (d'Ypres).  Thus  far  yr% 
are  prepared  to  go  along  with  our  autfbr, 
but  we  confess  that  we  were  startled  when 
we  came  upon  the  following  passage : — 

*  Another  colony  of  cloth  workers  was  settled 
on  the  river  Toucques  in  Normandy.  From  the 
name  of  this  river  we  derive  a  whole  family  of 
words.    In  German  the  general  name  of  cloth  is 


*  .*  Edinburgh  Review/  No.  eezxvi 

f  It  appears  that  thia  conjeeture  was  made  some 

years  ago  in   *  Notes  and  Queries.'    Mr.  Ck>oper 

eonfirma  it  by  other  prooli  which  it  ia  onnecesaary 

to  quote  here,  and  refera  to  his  *  Annals  of  Oam* 
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Taob,  and  in  M  EDgtiab  TWifc— wbito  trooMre 
are  made  of  Ducky  oar  beds  are  covered  with 
tMing,  and  our  children  wear  tttcJc^rs  at  their 
meals.* — p.  444. 

It  18  much  more  likely  that  the  river 
Tottoques  was  so  called  from  the  fact  that 
cloth  was  manufactured  there,  than  that  all 
this  family  of  words  came  from  the  name  of 
that  stream.  One  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to 
overthrow  the  latter  theory.  The  word 
*  dilkr '  occurs  twice  in  ,the  Rigsmjll,  dne  of 
the  divisions  of  Sismund's  Edda,  In  the  first 
of  these  passages  it  is  used  very  much  in  the 
sense  of  '  tucker ; '  *  d^kr  var  &,  hsdsi,'  — '  a 
kerchief  was  on  her  neck.'  In  the  second, 
the  striped  or  embroidered  cloth  (merktr 
d^kr)  is  spoken  of.  It  is  found,  moreover, 
in  Otfried,  and  in  the  Low  German  dialects 
from  very  early  times,  and  we  leave  it  to 
our  readers  to  judge  how  far  it  is  proba- 
ble tbat  a  name  derived  from  a  river  in 
Normandy  should  thus  have  established  itself, 
by  a  sort  of  reaction,  in  the  languages  of 
all  Gernuiny  and  Scandinavia. 

Another  error  of  the  same  kind,  arising 
probably  from  haste  on  our  author's  part,  is 
to  .be  found  in  his  derivation  of  *gant,'  ^a 
glove,'  and  *  gauntlet,'  from  the  city  of  Ghent 
or  Gaunt*  A  reference  to  his  favourite  author- 
ity, Diez's  Etymological  Dictionary,  would 
have  shown  Mr.  Taylor  that  the  middle-age 
Latin  word  *  wantus,'  or  *  guantus,'  for  a  glove, 
can  be  traced  back  to  very  early  times.  It 
is  used  by  Bede^  and  spoken  of  by  him  as  a 
French  term ;  but  the  kindred  form  exista  in 
Icelandic,*  and  in  the  Danish  *  Vauter,'  which 
means  usually,  we  believe, '  knitted  mittens.' 
Besides  tiiis,  it  remains  in  early  legal  formulse 

*  The  reader  may  think  that  the  resemblance 
of  'vdttr'  \vith  *gaaoV  or  'vant'  is  very  remote, 
but  the  apparent  dissimilarity  is  easily  explained, 
and  afforcU  a  capital  example  of  the  worthlessness 
of  etymology  wnen  based  only  on  accidental  con- 
^arrenee  of  sounds  without  reference  to  the  laws 
of  the  language.  The  genitive  of  vSttr  is  vattar : 
here  the  a  of  the  root  reappears ;  it  is  changed 
into  d  in  the  nominative,  because  in  early  times 
the  final  syllable  in  that  case  was  i^r,  and  an  u  in 
ttie  termination,  aeeording  to  the  laws  of  euphony 
MLJodandio,  conTerts  the  a  in  the  first  syllable 
i^  the  diphthong  d.  The  reader  will  find  this 
law  examined  by  Mr.  Key  in  the  5th  volume  of 
the  *  Proceedings  of  the  Philological  Society*  (pp. 
192-196).  The  German  second  person  'scnlafst, 
from  *  schUfen/  to  '  sleep,'  is  an  example  of  it ; 
80  probably  are  '  velim'  an  J  *  velle'  from  '  volo'  in 
liatin.  In  Oreek  we  believe  that  It  will  account 
for  the  irregular  declension  of  the  pronoun  olrosy 
ah-rit  To^ro.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  tnat  wherever 
the  0-ioand  occurs  in  the  syllable  of  inflection  the 
same  roWel  is  Teqoii*ed  in  the  root.  Wherever  the 
m  (or  n)  comes  into  the  termination,  a  oorrespondinff 
change  is  made  in  the  first  pliable.  The  originid 
«f  in  *  vdttr*  and  ^  vattar*  has  been  assimilate  ttf 
4ika  t  which  follows  it,  as  in  <batt,'  the  perleet  of 
'  binda,'  to  bind,  and  many  other  words. 


of  the  9tb  «t»d  lOik  eeatnrj,  which  nay  be 
fbnnd  quoted  by  Grimm.* 

Mr.  Taylor  seems  inclined  to  deduce '  dimi- 
ty '  from  the  name  of  the  place,  Dftmietta ; 
iJboagh  he  alladea  in  a  note  to  the  toppoted 
derivation  from  the  Greek,  with  the  meaoing 
*two  threads.'  There  is,,  we  conceive,  do 
doubt  whatever  on  the  point  If  ^dimity' 
stood  alone,  some  question  might  be  raised ; 
bat  when  we  find  a  number  of  different  worda 
fomfed  on  the  same  principle,  the  discoflsion 
is  at  an  end.  The  following  passage  is  qooted 
by  Docange  (in  v.  Dimitom)  from  Hugo 
Faicandos,  a  writer  on  the  affiurs  of  Sicily  of 
the  time  of  Frederic  Barbaroasa : — 

*  Hinc  enim  videas  (in  officio^  pannoram) 
amiUiy  dimita  et  trimita  mineri  periti^  saoi- 
tuqne  perfici :  hinc  exkimita  nbericHris  materis 
copi&  condeosari.'  That  is  to  say,  if  this 
reading  is  correct,  ^From  this  maonfiictory 
you  may  see  "  amtfci,"  "  dimiiOj^  and  "  tri- 
miUty"  work^  up  wicii  a  smaller  amount  of 
skill  and  expense.  You  may  see,  too,  "  exki- 
mita '  made  thick  with  abundance  of  richer 
material' 

Silk-weaving  was  common  in  Sicily  and  in 
Venice  abont  the  middle  of  the  12th  oeo- 
tury.  King  Roger  brought  Greek  weavers 
from  Constantinople,!  and  in  the  passage 
translated  above,  if  the  context  does  not  show 
that  the  material  was  silk,  we  should  take 

*  amita '  to  mean  '  stuffs  of  no  thread,'  or  a 
species  of  *  shoddy.'  If  it  bears  that  sense,  it 
would  be  singular  to  find  snch  a  fabric  at  so 
early  a  time.  The  *stnff  of  six  threads,' 
commonly  written  ^txamitum^  or  *hexa- 
mitum'  (t.  e^  tfafJt-n^^),  was  that  which  was 
called  in  old  English  *  Samite,'  in  old  French 
*8amy,'  and  which  meets  us  in  the  modem 
German  *  Sammet,'  as.  the  name  correspond- 
ing to  *  velvet.'  This  last  word  of  ours  comes 
of  course  from  the  Italian  *  velluto,'  denoting 
the  peculiar  sur&ce  (villosum) ;  but  the  Spa- 
nish word  *terciopelo'  is  cunous,  because  it 
seems  to  signify  the  use  of  three  threads  in 
lieu  of  six.  Perhaps,  however,  the  two  may 
be  reconciled  in  the  follovring  manner.  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  element  representing 

*  thread '  in .  the  name  of  the  stuff,  referred 
especially  to  the  extra  thread  by  means  of 
which  *  the  pile^  of  velvet  is  formwi.  This  is 
done  by  leaving  a  series  of  loops  projecting 
on  the  face  of  the  stuffy  but  woven  into  the 
body  of  it  These  rows  of  loops  are  after- 
wards cut  through  by  an  instrument  now 
called  a  *  trevat,'  and  thus  the  peculiar  surface 

*  Grimm,  *  Deutsche  RechtsalterthUmer/  8.162. 
f  See  Ramner's   '  Hohenstsofeo/  b.  v.,  a  S88. 

In  old  High-German  the  words  Zwilieh  andDrRich 
denotad'different  qualitiet  of  oloth,  and  aaswer  to 
the  Saglish  Twill  and  Drill— fiee  Zienaan  *]fet- 
telhochdentsohee  WOrterbnch'  (in  vy^ 
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of  Tel?et  is  given.    Naw  it  %b  clear  Umt  three 
loops,  or  a  loop  of  three  threads,  would,  when 
severed,  prodTuce  six  projecting  points  or  ends 
of  silk.     The  Spanish  word,  therefore,  may  , 
denote  the  original  formation  of  the  nncut  j 
loops,  and  the  Greek  may  have  marked  the  j 
nnmher  of  threads  produced  from  them  when 
thev  were  cut  open. 

Onr  readers  may  like  to  know  that  satin  is 
'setinnsy'  the  adjective  from  *seta.'  This  last 
word  is  nothing  more  than  the  Latin  '  seta,  a 
bristle  or  strong  hair.'  Originally  *Seta 
Serica'  seems  to  have  been  the  term  em- 

{>loyed  for  silk.  The  Qerman  for  satin,  <  At- 
as,^  is  taken  from  the  Arabic  and  Persian.* 
Like  the  Italian  '  raso,'  it  denotes  the  smooth 
surface,  and  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  '  velluto.' 
Bat  we  mnst  turn  for  a  moment  froxa 
staffs  of  silk  to  those  composed  of  wool. 
Mr.  Taylor  says :  *  An  analogous  but  more 
obscare  etymology  is  that  of  the  word  "blan- 
ket," which  was  first  manufactured  by  one 
Thomas  Blacket,  a  citizen  of  Bristol.'  (P. 
451.^  If  this  be  so,  Mr.  Blacket  mnst  have 
livea  a  good  while  ago,  and  his  goods  must 
have  acquired  an  extensive  foreign  sale. 
Bichelet  tells  ns :  'On  paioit  autrefois  les  R6- 
gens  de  I'lJniversit^  moiti6  en  ardent,  et 
moiti6  en  6toffe  de  laine  blanche  dont  ils 
faisoient  des  chemisettes,  que  Ton  apelloit 
"  blanchet." '  The  word  occurs  too  among 
the  names  of  staffs  which  the  nuns  of  Fon- 
t^vrand  were  permitted  to  wear.  The  form 
*blanketus'  meets  us  exactly  in  its  present 
sense  in  a  license  or  Order  in  Council  to  the 
officers  (oddly  enough)  of  the  port  of  Bris- 
tol,  permitting  the  Pope's  collector  to  export 
certain  household  goods  in  the  year  1382 : 
among  these  are  enumerated  '  quinquo  paria 
linthiaminum  et  duos  blanketos  pro  uno  lec- 
to ;'  and  again, '  quatuor  strictas  tunicas  de 
hlanketo!\  One  of  the  quotations  given  by 
Bucange  is  from  a  monastic  rule  of  the  date 
of  1162,  where  certain  clothing  is  ordered 
to  be  made  'de  blancheto.'  In  Palgrave's 
curious  ^  Esclaircissement  de  la  langue  Fran- 
9aise,'  composed  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
^blanket  clotK  is  represented  in  French  by 
'blanchet.'  The  name  evidently  came  from 
the  absence  of  colour. 

•  The  etymology  of  our  word  flannel  is  a 
little  more  obscure.  No  doubt  if  we  did  not 
find  it  in  Italian  (flanclla),  in  Spanish  (fra- 
nella),  and  in  French  (flanelle),  we  might  be 
inclined,  notwithstanding  the  accent^  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  derived  from  Llanelly  m 
Wales.  Shakspere  speaks  of  'Welsh  flan- 
nel;' but  we  have  here  also  a  middle-age 
Latin  word  'flaneha,'  and  a  doubtful  form 


*  Compsrs  Biez  in  t.  8«to,  &  817.    Dscaiife  in 
T.  Setimui 
f  S«e  Rymer's'FfiBders,'  vol  viL,  p.  8M,  eol  1. 
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'flamineura'  in  Ducange.  Diez  thinks  it 
may  possibly  have  come  firom  *  velaraen.' 
The  present  Welsh  name  for  this  stuff, 
*gwlanen,'  means  simply  *  woollen;'  yet  it 
has  a  suspicious  correspondence  in  general 
cadence  and  accent  with  the  English  word, 
though  it  differs  in  the  initial  letter.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  two  forms  may 
have  run  together,  and  become  confound^ 
in  the  popular  use. 

At  page  454,  our  author  tells  ns  that  there 
was  a  small  coin  of  Genoa  called  a '  Jane,' 
which  is  spoken  of  bodi  by  Chaucer  and 
Spenser.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  to  find 
this  word  still  existing  in  the  London  slang 
of  the  present  day.  In  the  law  report  of  the 
*Times^  of  the  14th  of  April,  1864,  George 
Hines,  a  witness  at  the  trial  of  John  Devine 
for  murder,  is  reported  as  saying, '  He  h^ji 
told  me  before  I  went  out,  that  I  c6uld  keep 
half  a  Jane,    A  Jane  is  a  sovereign.' 

We  are  sorry  to  meet  again  the  old  fig- 
ment of  the  explanation  of  the  sign  of  the 
•Goat  and  Compasses,' firom  a  supposed  Puri- 
tan motto,  *God  encompasseth  us.  We 
never  saw  any  evidence  that  such  a  motto 
was  in  current  use,  and  the  true  solution  of 
the  origin  of  the  sign  was  given  long  ago 
in  the  additions  and  corrections  to  one  of  tne 
early  editions  of  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham's  ex- 
cellent Handbook  of  London.*  In  the  church 
of  Sta.  Maria  in  Capitolio  at  Cologne,  in 
front  of  one  of  the  altars  is  a  sculptured  slab^. 
covering  the  vault  of  the  '  Members  of  the 
Honourable  the  Wine  Coopers'  Company,' 

*  Eines  ehrbaren  Wein  und  Pass-Ampts,'  with 
the  date  1693.  The  arms  on  that  slab  have 
for  one  of  the  principal  charges  a  pair  of 
compasses,  whilst  the    supporters  are  two 

goats.  It  seems  very  probable,  therefore,, 
lat  these  arms  were  branded  on  the  Rhenish 
casks,  and  may  have  been  taken  as  an  appro- 
priate sign  for  an  inn  or  *  Vintner's'  house; 
Another  rash  conjecture  made  or  adopted  by 
Mr.  Taylor  occurs  at  p.  468,  where  he  asserts 
that  our  word  *  humbug'  is  a  corruption  of 
'Hamburg,'  and  originated  in  the  mlse  re- 
ports propagated  from  that  city  *  daring  the 
great  European  war.'    A  reference  to  Todd's 

*  Johnson'  or  Richardson's  Dictionary  would 
have  shown  him  that  the  word  existed  long 
before  the  war  which  ended  in  1815,  of 
which  we  suppose  him  to  sp^k. 

One  word  more  and  we  have  done.  We 
cannot  allow  our  anthor  to  assume,  as  he 
does  at  page  894,  the  connexion  between 
*•  cheap'  (in  the  sense  of  market)  and  '  shop.' 
He  is  quite  rifi;ht  when  he  shows  that '  chip- 
ping,' m  such  names  asChipping'-Norton, 
Chif^ing-Bamet,  and  others,  implies  simply 


«  See  sdition 
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that  they  \icre  ancient  inarkct-towDs ;  bat 
*ftbop^  we  hold  to  be  a  word  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent origin.  The  French  *  ^choppe'  at  the 
present  day  means  a  small  booth  or  stall — a 
lean-to  against  a  wall.  The  *Dictionnaire  de 
Trevoux'  explains  it  as  follows :  *  Petite  bou- 
tique adosse.e  &  no  mar,  et  souvunt  en  ap- 
pentis,  qui  se  b^tit  en  des  licux  passans. — 
Taberna,  Cest  ou  se  logent  lea  roarchands 
qui  n^ont  pas  a  d^biter  des  choscs  de  grande 
valenr.  Dans  les  marches,  dans  les  parvis 
des  cath6drale»,  il  y  a  toujours  quelques 
^choppes.^  The  word  is  originally  German. 
*Schoppen'  or  *schuppen'  is  defined  by 
C!ampe  in  his  Pictionary  as  a  light  building, 
which  often  consists  only  of  a  covering  or 
roof  resting  on  four  uprights,  and  open  at  the 
sides.  *  Wagen-schuppen^  is  a  waggon-tilt 
The  root  of  the  word  is  ^schuppe,^  a  scale  : 
*  schuppen  panzei^  is  a  coat  of  scale-armour. 
The  name  originally  applicable  to  a  mere 
booth  or  stall  was  applied  to  all  shops, 
and  the  word  passed  into  English  from  the 
French  with  hardly  a  change  of  pronunciation. 
We  have  freely  criticised  certain  etymolo- 

fies  which  we  think  Mr.  Taylor  has  adopted 
astilj,  and  we  have  expressed  our  opinion 
frankly  when  we  have  differed  from  him; 
bat  we  should  be  sorry  if  our  readers  were 
on  that  account  to  suppose  that  we  ques- 
tioned either  the  value  of  his  conclusions  or 
l^e  general  accuracy  of  his  facts.  On  the 
contrary,  we  think  the  book  a  good  one;  full 
of  useful  and  interesting  information,  put  to- 

f  ether  with  scholarship  and  with  untiring  in- 
astry.  Wo  hope  to  see  it  circulate  widely, 
.because  it  is  calculated  not  only  to  impart  to 
|>eople  in  general  much  that  is  curious  and 
.entertaining,  but  because  we  feel  sure  that  it 
*will  stifnulate  research,  and  t^snd  to  increase 
^e  collection  of  a  number  of  facts  by  which 
iotore  philologists  and  antiquarians  may 
krgely  profit* 


Abt.  it.— -1.  GedieKte  von  Lmdwig  Uhland. 
47th  Edition,  with  Preface  by  Dr.  Hol- 
land.    Stuttgart  (Cotta),  1868. 

^.  Ludmg  Uhland.  Oedenkbldlter  auf  das 
Grab  de§  JOichters.  By  Karl  Matkh. 
Tubingen,  1802. 
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*  We  rf  gret  that  oar  limits  do  not  permit  ns  to 
Tgire  more  than  a  pasdng  notion  of  Dr.  Prior'a  eoff- 
sala  work  on  th«  •  Popular  Names  of  Britiib  Plaoti' 
^London,  1868),  which  though  opon,  liko  Mr,  Tay- 
lor's book,  to  occasional  exception,  it  full  of  valoa- 
ble  information,  and  highly  lUustratiTe  of  andeot 
luiioryaiidiiiaiuien. 


Diehtungen^  dtc.   Von  Frisdrich  Nottkr. 
Stuttgart  (Metxler),  1863. 

4.  Kritische  O&nge.  Neue  Folge.  Von  Ihu 
F.  T.  ViflCHEB.  Viertes  Heft  Art  S. 
Stuttgart  (Cotte),  1868. 

5.  Ludwig  Uhland.  Vortrag,  von  Otto  John. 
Bonn,  1863. 

The  name  of  Ludwig  tThland  is  so  well 
known,  and  his  poems  are  so  familiar  to  most 
readers,  as  to  make  an  article  devoted  to 
himself  and  his  writings  appear  at  first  sight 
almost  a  work  of  supererogation.  Very  few 
of  the  numberless  English  men  and  women 
who,  within  the  present  century,  have  en- 
tered upon  the  study  of  the  German  lan- 
guage, have  failed  to  make  acquaintance 
more  or  less  intimate  with  his  works,  or  to 
appreciate  their  excellency.  And  yet  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  many  of  bis  ad- 
mirers, parts  of  those  works  fail  of  awaken- 
ing interest,  not  from  the  absence  of  intrinsic 
merit,  but  from  the  want  of  some  key  to  their 
full  and  clear  comprehension.  His  ballada 
of  course  can  be  understood  at  once;  and 
hence  it  is  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  we 
find  that  to  enter  on  the  subject  of  IJhland 
and  his  writings  leads  to  the  discussion  of,  or 
quotation  from,  his  ballad  pieces ;  but  how 
rarely  do  we  meet  with  readers  who  have  so 
fully  entered  into  his  other  writings,  and  the 
life  which  they  reflect,  as  to  comprehend 
their  allusions,  to  appreciate  their  force,  and 
to  sympathise  with  the  feelings  to  which  they 
owe  their  origin ! 

The  works  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article 
(with  the  exception  of  Uie  first)  have  all  ap- 
peared since  Uhland's  death,  in  tiie  end  of 
1862,  are  all  but  the  last  written  by  eminent 
authors,  fellow  Suabians  with  the  poet,  and 
all  tend  towards  making  us  better  acquainted 
with  a  man  who  personally  has  been  an  ab- 
straction to  multitudes  to  whom  his  writings 
are  a  pleasure-giving  reality.  Before  using 
the  materia),  biographical  and  critical,  which 
these  different  publications  afford,  in  setting 
forth  a  short  sketch  of  TJhland*s  life  in  con- 
nexion with  his  works,  we  may  say  a  few 
words  in  reference  to  their  literary  merits. 
The  pamphlet  (for  it  is  no  more)  of  Karl 
Mayer,  though  the  shortest  and  least  preten-/ 
tious,  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  useful  and 
succinct  of  the  whole  number,  serving  as  it 
has  done  to  the  authors  of  the  other  work 
as  a  framework  of  facts,  which  they  have 
filled  up  each  according  to  his  ability.  Kari 
Mayer,  himself  known  as  one  of  the  Suabian 
poets,  from  early  youth  to  mature  old  age  an 
intimate  and  valued  friend  of  Uhland,  has 
here  given  na  almost  such  an  aoconnt  «a  we 
might  imsffine  Uhland  to  have  done,  if  any 
torture  could  have  got  him  to  q>eak  or  write 
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eren  so  nmny  words  abont  bimself.  It  is  a 
simple  statement  of  the  promioent  facts  in  a 
life  useful  and  consistent,  written  in  a  per- 
fectly nnaffected  style ;  and  without  attempt- 
ing to  daim  for  its  solj^ect  any  nndae  import- 
sncei,  sets  before  as  means  of  forming  onr 
own  judgment  upon  the  character  and  merits 
of  a  poet  of  wbom  it  may  be  trnly  said,  that 
bo  was  less  in  his  own  eyes  than  in  those  of 
any  of  bis  countrymen. 

Notter's  Life  of  TJhland  is  a  more  preten- 
tious and  a  less  pleasing  work.  Tt  bears 
the  appearance  •f  candour,  but  (at  least  in 
one  or  two  points)  small  show  of  friend- 
ship :  its  Kterary  merits  are  small,  its  cri- 
tical pretensions  great;  it  is  invoked  in 
diction,  irregular  in  construction,  and  bears 
the  marks  of  eager  haste  in  execution.  This 
latter  defect  the  author  himself  admits  in  his 
prefiice,  tbougb  it  may  be  questioned  whe- 
ther readers  generally  will  admit  as  freely 
the  excuse  he  pfoffere,  which  in  plain  terms 
amounts  to  this :  that,  on  XJhland^s  death,  a 
biography  being  required — and  required  in 
hasie — by  a  bookselling  firm,  he  was  unable 
to  expend  upon  his  work  sufficient  time  to 
make  it  what,  with  less  urgency,  be  might 
bave  done,  and  done  toell,  if  we  may  judge 
from  many  of  his  other  meritorious  writings, 
botb  biographical  and  poetical.  The  |>reface 
states,  that  in  the  end  of  December,  1862, 
without  in  the  least  expecting  or  seeking 
Boeb  an  office,  he  was  solicited  to  undertake 
tbe  work,  whicb  appeared  in  the  following 
April.  So,  from  commission  to  publication 
of  a  Life  of  TThland,  filling  450  octavo  pages 
(more  or  less  intended  to  he  the  Life  of 
TTbland),  we  find  less  than  four  months*  time 
ODpIoyed ;  and  are  then  called  upon  to  ac- 
cept, as  an  excuse  for  crudity,  confusion,  and 
verbosity,  the  fact  that  the  work  has  been  a 
race  against  time  (and  other  possible  biogra- 
phies), and  are  forced  to  content  ourseTves 
with  waiting  for  a  worthy  Life  of  one  of 
^  Germany's  greatest  men  till  the  present  book 
bas  worked  its  slight  purpose  of  meeting  the 
pressing  exigencies  of  an  early  market.  In 
one  respect,  however,  Notter  has  achieved  an 
unexpected  success,  namely,  in  doinff  wbat 
his  preface  tells  us  be  was  determined  not  to 
do.  He  says :  *  I  have  been  desirous  of  set- 
ting forth,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  a  Iife4ike 
picture  of  the  departed — not  of  merely  sup- 
plying a  chronicle  of  facts  for  some  foture 
biographer  to  use.'  And  yet  this  unintentional 
service  to  the  future  constitutes  the  chief  merit 
of  bis  book,  which,  prematurely  bom,  and  pro- 
bably destined  to  a  premature  decease,  yet  con- 
taina  *stuff'  in  a  good  as  well  as  a  bad  sense, 
and  is  specially  valuable  as  furnishing  us  with 
several  poems  by  TJhland,  wbich  have  not 
bitherto  been  printed  with  his  works. 


The  third  work  on  our  list  is  an  essay 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Friedrtch  Theodor 
Yischer,  of  Zurich,  whose  name,  if  unknown 
to  many  of  onr  readers,  is  certainty  not  so 
from  any  lack  of  merit.  The  article  on  Ludwig 
Uhland  is  contained  in  the  fourth  number  of 
his  *'  Kritisehe  Oftage  f  and,  shonid  otlr  ws^ 
recommendation  of  the  essay  induce  any  of 
our  readers  to  make  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  its  author's  style,  we  feel  sure  that  we 
shall  have  established  some  little  claim  to 
their  thanks.  * 

Finallv,  Professor  Jahn's  Lecture^  graphic 
and  well  written,  is  enriched  by  several  va- 
luable supplements  of  unpubfished  pieoSi, 
correspondence,  speeches,  die,  and  a  usefhl 
list  of  tbe  dates  at  which  XJhland's  various 
poems  appeared. 

Johann  Ludwig  Uhland  was  bom  at  Tfibin- 
gen,  on  the  26th  April,  lt87.'  It  is  needless 
that  we  shonid  follow  the  example  of  some 
of  his  biographers,  in  dreading  his  pedigree 
back  a  century  or  two  through  a  liAe  of  an- 
cestors whose  only  claim  to  our  attention  at 
all  is  the  fact  that  their  descendant  Ludwig 
became  a  great  literary  name.  It  profits  us 
little  to  know  that  his  progenitor  in  tfie 
fifth  generation,  a  carpenter  oy  trad^,  was, 
with  bis  wife,  stigmatised  in  the  parish 
register  as  *  Impii  contemtores  Vcrbi  et  8a- 
cramenti'  (which,  however,  as  Notter  sug- 
gests, may  mean  no  more  than  that  they 
were  decided  sectarians) ;  nor  need  we  care 
to  hear  that  his  great-grandfather  married 
the  daughter  of  a  button-maker ;  but  there 
are  one  or  two  points  in  the  pedigree  which 
may  awaken  a  little  interest  The  son  of 
the  imjnous  one  referred  to  above,  made  him- 
self famous  at  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  in  1688, 
by  slaying  in  single  combat  a  Turkish  pasha. 
We  may  presume  that  such  proceedings 
being  in  his  ordinary  line  of  business,  his 
fame  and  reward  would  not  have  been  pecu- 
liar had  there  been  nothing  extraordinary 
in  this  manner  of  disposing  of  his  adversary. 
No  doubt  the  family  legend  of  this  Turk-smiter 
inspired  his  descendant's  ballad  *Schw&- 
bische  Eunde,'  in  which, /as  many  of  our 
readers  will  remember,  a  Suabian,  pursued 
and  assaulted  by  a  mounted  Turk,  first 
mows  off  the  horse's  fore-feet,  and  then, 
*  beginning  to  handle  his  sword  in  earnest,' 

*  Dealt  on  his  foeman>  head  a  blow 
Which  to  the  saddle  split  him  through, 
And,  by  his  blade  so  desnly  elef^ 
Tumbled  a  half  Turk  right  and  left?* 

*  *  Er  tohwiogt  ee  auf  dig  Baiter's  Kopl^ 
Haut  doroh  bU  auf  dea  SatttUoM^; 


Zur  Recbtsn  neht  man,  wie  zur  Liiik«B,    * 
Sinen  halbeD  Ttirkeii  herunter  sbken.'    [^ 
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Another  interosUDg  point  in  tbe  histoiy  of 
XJhland*9  hxnWj  is  that  in  all  hnnaan  proba- 
bility bis  grandoiotber,  then  the  yoong  bride 
of  Joseph  Uhland,  cnrate  at  Marbarar,  and 
member  of  a  &milj  afterwards  poeticall j  dis- 
tingaished,  the  Stkudlins,  was  on  terms  of 
olose  intimacy  with  tbe  mother  of  Friedrich 
Schiller  at  the  time  of  that  great  poet's  birth. 

We  find  JtUo  indications  of,  at  all  events 
metrical,  if  not  poetical,  tendencies  ii^  differ- 
,  ent  members  of  the  TThland  family  before  the 
appearance  of  the  subject  of  this  notice ;  but 
probably  his  fame  has  been  tbe  only  cause  of 
these  versides  of  occasion  having  ever  been 
routed  out  of  their  quiet  resting-places  in  the 
old  desks  where  hands  of  the  dead  have  laid 
them  long  ago,  and  where  they  have  lain  in 
their  worn  foldings  as  such  memorials  lie,  the 
ink  growing  yellow  and  the  paper  brown, 
while  the  object  that  inspired,  and  the  love 
that  could  mterpret  their  utterances,  have 
alike  grown  old,  and  faint^  and  feeble,  and 
passed  quietly  away. 

Ilhland  himself,  as  a  child,  seems  to  have 
been  much  as  other  children,  and  as  a  boy 
much  as  other  boys,  save  that,  in  the  earlier 
stage,  he  showed  a  strong  taste  for  the  strange 
and  romantic,  and  a  love  of  the  terrific  (as 
applied,  however,  to  others  rather  than  to 
lumselt) ;  and  that,  when  his  time  came  to  be 
fent  to  school,  he  really  did  distinguish  him- 
self^ not  only  by  unusual  talent,  but  also  by 
unusual  industry. 

He  was  certainly  fortunate  in  a  school- 
master ;  as  with  ourselves,  Latin  verification 
was  a  prominent  branch  of  study;  butEaufi'- 
maun,  the  then  rector  of  the  Tubingen  Gym- 
nasium, was  one  who  loved,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  draw  out  and  develop  talent,  and  from 
time  to  time  permitted  his  pupils  to  treat  the 
subjects  he  set  Uiem  in  any  language  and  in 
auy  stylo  they  might  choose  to  selects  These 
productions  were  aftei wards  read  kloud  in 
school,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  valua- 
ble such  exercises  must  have  been  to  our 
author,  as,  indeed,  they  must  be  to  any  lads 
who  have  a  mind  to  think,  aud  a  taste  to 
awakeu ;  in  fact|  we  may  refer  much  of  the 
easy  flow  and  free  swing  of  Uhland^s  later 
versification  not  only  to  the  frequent  practice 
of  his  schoolboy  days,  but  to  the  constant 
aAd  useful  corrections  which  his  style  and 
diction  must  have  received  from  a  careful 
and  conscientious  teacher.  Would  that 
among  ourselves  there  were  more  such  edu- 
cators t  .  We  should  find  more  men  able  to 
write  a  decently-worded  letter,  or  to  read  a 
page  of  poetry  aloud.  With  wider  cultiva- 
tion of  taste  we  should  have  greater  enioy- 
ment  of  talent,  and  find  ideas  themselves 
become  more  abundant  in  proportion  ai  men 
ound  facility  in  their  utterance.    And  thia 


m^ht  be  without  divorcing  education  trcm 
l4itin  verse-makinff.  Uhland  wrote  his  own 
themes,  and,  we  doubt  not,  those  of  many 
schoolmates,  in  German  prose  and  in  Ger- 
man verse ;  but  this  did  not  hinder  his  Latin 
composition  becoming  so  exuberant  as  to 
noake  one  of  his  teachers,  to  whom  he 
brought  a  hundred  and  one  hexameters  as  an 
afternoon's  work,  exclaim  in  very  compre- 
hensible impatience,  *  Why,  boy,  do  yon  ima- 
gine I  have  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  correct 
your  Latin  V 

It  can  occasion  us  no  surprise  to  learn  that 
the  boy's  mind  was  specially  fascinated  by  the 
romantic,  as  opposed  tQ  the  classical  and  re- 
flective styles  of  poetry.  In  his  earlier  writ- 
ings we  already  see  a  strong  leaninc;  to  that 
branch  of  literature  in  which  he  always  ex- 
celled^the  ballad  style;  and  it  is  natorsl 
enough  that  we  should  learn  of  the  absolute 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  fell  upon  the  Lay 
of  the  Nibelungs  when  it  was  firet  placed  in 
his  hands.  We  defy  any  lad  who  has  a 
spark  of  tpe  poetry  in  his  constitution  to 
take  up  that  wonderful  epic  for  the  first  time 
without  experiencing  the  emotion  of  a  dis- 
coverer, or,  having  read  over  with  attention 
a  single  division  of  the  poem,  to  leave  it 
without  a  clearer  notion  than  be  had  before 
of  the  true  meaning  and  the  distinct  natnre 
of  real  ballad  style ;  and  further  we  believe 
that  the  taking  up  of  such  a  book  ^not  in  a 
modem  translation,  but  in  the  origmal  text) 
is  calculated  to  give  the  most  active  stimulus 
not  merely  to  poetic  taste  but  to  lin^aistic 
study,  lliere  can  bo  no  doubt  that  Uie  de- 
light which  the  boy  Uhland  experienced  it 
his  first  introduction  to  the  Nibehmeen  Ued, 
while  it  gave  direction  to  his  most  aiaracter- 
istic  style  of  production,  at  the  same  time 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  oamest  study 
which  led  him  even  in  those  early  days 
through  the  whole  field  of  German  and  Scan- 
dinavian lay  and  l^nd,  and  made  him  all 
his  life  pursue,  almost  with  passion,  the  vari- 
ous paths  of  letters,  learning,  dialects,  my- 
thology, Ac,  which  tended  to  saturate  him- 
self and  his  productions  with  the  deepest 
feeling  and  the  fullest  knowledge  of  Germsn 
nature  and  of  German  life. 

As  to  his  future  course  and  calling,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  entertained  for  some  short 
period  the  idea  of  taking  orders,  more,  how- 
ever, as  a  means  of  devoting  himself,  during 
his  university  course,  to  the  study  of  philology 
than  from  any  sense  of  the  necessity  snd 
solemnity  of  an  inward  calliug.  Acwn,  the 
medical  profession  seemed  to  bo  bidding  for 
him,  when  his  choice  was  decided  by  • '*^ 
exhibition,  founded  by  an  ancestor,  and  worth 
some  30L  a  year,  becoming  vacant  at  the 
University  of  TlibingeB ;  and  bis  nomination 
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in  his  foarteenth  year  td  that  piece  of  htmiy 
patronage  decided  his  future  calling. 
.  Though  80  early  matriculated,  he  did  not 
enter  on  his  regular  university  course  until 
his  eighteenth  year ;  this  early  matriculation 
was  in  fact  common  at  Tabingen,  as  setting 
youths  free  fh>m  compulsory  attendance  on 
the  grammar  school,  and  enabling  them  to 
continne  whatever  special  courses  they  de- 
siredy  under  private  tutors,  while  attending 
college  lectures  on  the  ^reneral  branches  of 
study.  During  this  period  Uhland  wrote  a 
multitude  of  pieces,  which,  however,  a  ripen- 
ing taste  restrained  him  fi'om  publishing  in 
after  years.  One  of  the  earliest  productions 
of  his  muse  (published  in  his  lifetime)  may 
be  considered  *•  The  Blind  King,'  and  ia  its 
simplicity,  spirit,  and  completeness,  is  sur- 
prising as  the  work  of  a  boy  in  his  sixteenth 
year.  The  piece  is  so  well  known  that  we 
shall  only  call  attention  to  the  sixth  and 
seventh  stansas.  The  blind  king  consents  to 
his  son's  crossing  over  to  the  island  to  fight 
the  giant  who  has  carried  <^  his  daughter. 

*  And  hark  I  the  boat  speeds  o'er  the  wave, 

And  lend  the  ripples  sound ; 
The  blind  king  stands  and  listens 

Till  all  grows  silent  roand ; 
And  then  the  clash  of  sword  «id  shield 

Forth  from  the  island  rise, 
With  battle-cry  and  din  of  strife, 

And  echo's  Mot  replies. 

The  old  man  cries  in  trembling  Joy, 

''OhI  tell  me  what  ye  see, 
I  know  my  good  sworu  by  its  ring, 

80  rang  it  oft  with  me. 
They  answer,  "  Fallen  is  thy  foe,*' '  Ac. 

The  blindness  and  helplessness  of  the  father, 
his  distress,  the  feeling  of  desertion  by  his 
followers,  his  an^ish  for  his  daughter,  his 
fear  for  his  son,  his  instinct  of  confidence  in  a 
^ood  cause  and  a  young  courage,  are  all  finely 
indicated,  almost  without  a  thought  of  de- 
scription ;  but  if  we  could  put  ourselves  for 
a  moment  in  a  blind  man's  place  under  such 
circumstances  at  the  ballad  sets  for^,  we 
should  find  no  truer  idea  of  the  very  climax 
of  anxiety  than  that  expressed  in  the  awful 
silence  which  follows  the  rippling  of  the  de- 
parting boat  when  its  sound  is  lost  in  the 
distance  before  the  strife  begins. 

This  early  eff'usion,  with  its  contemporary 
one  ^Die  Bterbonden  Helden^'  showa  us 
dearly  the  infi^nce  of  the  Scandinavian  hte*- 
latare  upon  t^ir  author;  two  other  pieoes, 
written  about  this  time,  and  published  in  the 
^Mvsen-Alraanack'  fbr  the  yiNsr  1807,  exhibit 
very  distinctly  his  appreciation  of  the  old* 
German  dement  They  are  fragments  from 
the  Heldenbach,  entitled  *The  L4nden4ree 
in  the  Garden'  and '  Otnit's  Revenge.'  They 
have  net  been  published  with  hia  poems, 


probaMy  from  the  fiact  of  their  eccupying 
more  s{face  than  was  considered  advisable  fbr 
mere  finiii{|;mentary  translations.  We  insert  a 
few  stanzas  of  the  Linden-tree,  as  unlikely 
otherwise  to  reach  many  of  our  readers : — 

'  Wol  vor  der  Borg  xu  Gkrtea 
Stand  eine  Linde  grun. 
£s  kam  auf  seinen  Fsrten 
Wolfdieterich  dahin. 
80  je  ein  kuhner  Degen  ' 

Damnter  ausgernht, 
Der  moszte  Streitee  pflegen 
Ob  sdohem  Frevelnmth. 


*  Von  hoher  Zinne  schante 
Otnit,  der  Euxiser  gat, 
Darneben  seine  Trante 
Sie  gab  ihm  hohen  Muth. 

Da  sprach  sie  gar  geschwinde 
"  Aon  lieber  Herre  mein  I 
Dort  nnter  deiner  linde 
War  mag  der  K&hne  sein  I*' 

*  Der  Kaiser  rief  behende : 
*^  Das  giH  ihm  seinen  Leib, 
Sein  Leben  hat  ein  Ende 
Das  wisset,  sobdnee  Weib  I 
£r  fahret  sa,  als  ware 
Dies  Land  sein  eigen  ffut 
Er  tragt,  bei  meiner  Ehre 
Za  groszen  Uebermnth."  *•• 

In  the  quaint  expression,  truthful  sim- 
plicity, and  free  swing  of  these  lines,  readers 
acquainted  with  the  Heldenbuch  will  not  fail 
to  recognise  a  power  of  appreciation  and  re- 
production which  may  cause  regret  that  this 
treasury  of  ancient  minstrelsy  has  not  yet 
found  such  an  interpreter  as  Uhland  douBt- 


*  *  Wtthb  the  ptiaee  garden  stood 

A  Undea,  green  and  gay; 
The  wanderiog  Wolfdietenoh 

Came  ihitber  on  his  way ; 
Beneath  it  lay  he  down  to  rest — 

Though  sever  so  brave  was  he^ 
He  earned  many  a  stiife  throughout  his  life 

For  that  audaei^. 


'  Otnit,  the  mightjF  Kaiser, 

Looked  firom  his  easement  hiel^ 
Beside  him  stood  his  spouse  so  nuv 

Bhe  made  his  chiefest  joy. 
And  qaieklr  qnoth  tiie  lady» 

**  Oh,  h>rd,  meet  dear  to  me, 
What  bold  man  daree  lay  him  down  . 

Beneath  thy  linden  treef* 

'  And  quickly  qnoth  the  Kaiser, 

'*  He  diet  who  thus  doth  dare ; 
His  tale  of  days  is  Dumbered^ 

I  tell  thee,  lady  Mr. 
He  beareth  iiim  as  if  in  sooth 

This  land  his  own  might  be, 
And  by  my  faith,  he  showeth  £;ii^ 

Too  great  audacity.'* *  ^  ^^  GoOglC 
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lets  would  b«Ye  made ;  and  ean  only  eoiwole 
tbemttelveg  b^  the  reflection  tbat  greater 
work  waa  waiting  for  bim  to  do  in  bk  gene- 
ration. 

It  18  wortb  rcnlarking  as  wepaas,  as  sbow- 
iug  tbe  early  excellence  of  lib  land's  taste, 
tbat  a  number  of  pieces  written  from  bis 
fonrteentb  to  bis  nineteentb  year  are  so  com- 
plete and  finisbed  as  to  bave  received  no  al- 
teration from  tbeir  autbor's  bands  tbrongb  all 
tbe  many  years  in  wbicb  edition  bas  followed 
edition  to  no  leas  a  namber  tban  fifty-six.* 
On  tbe  otber  band,  some  productions  of  bis 
earliest  period,  beautiful  in  tbemselves,  are 
now  found  in  bis  MSS^  wbicb  manifestly 
were  witbbeld  from  press  for  many  years, 
from  a  feeling  tbat  tbe  day  migbt  come  for 
bim  to  write  still  better  on  tbe  same  or  kin- 
dred subjects  as  tbose  tben  treated.  We  are 
tempted  to  ffive  a  version  of  one  of  tbese, 
*Tbe  Wallfabrtskircbe,'  written  certainly  no 
later  tban  bis  seventeentb  year,  in  order  to 
compare  it  witb  tbe  fuller  and  noore  beauti- 
ful setting  fiortb  of  a  kindred  idea  in  one  of 
bis  master-pieces,  'Tbe  Pilgrim,'  written  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later :«-« 

ThsSkrms. 

*  Ob  rained  sbrino !  How  silent  now 

Thou  stMMltst,  sorrowful  to  seel 
Tbe  bircb-trees  ware  tbeir  yellow  leaves 

In  doleful  wbispers  over  tbee; 
And  yet  begilt  by  morning's  ray, 

Thee  far-sped  pilgrims  once  beheld, 
And  hieard  thy  festS  chimes,  as  far 

Along  the  rodcy  vale  they  swelled. 

<  The  hdy  dawn  hath  filled  the  sky, 
/  And  high  is  raised  the  solemn  song; 
The  oonsecrsted  banners  fly, 

And  clouds  of  incense  float  along. 
The  priefits  in  golden  vestments  dight, 

The  knights  in  riittering  steel  array, 
And  dames  bedewed  with  raiment  white, 

Up  to  the  shrine  pursue  tbeir  way* 

*  One^  midst  the  rest  sublimely  fair. 

Mourns  in  the  gladness  of  the  rest, 
And,  sighing,  droops  her  doee-v^led  head 

Upon  her  eorrow-strickeo- breast 
Well  may  die  mourn  in  longing  grief, 

For,  warring  in  a  distant  land 
Is  he  to  whom  in  days  of  youth 

She  fondly  plighted  heart  and  hand. 

*  Strange  prescience  fills  her  as  she  moves 

Beneath  tbe  high-arched  dariding  dome. 
To  where  the  fVa^ant  altar  sheds 

Faint  taper's  Kght  upon  the  gloom ; 
Where  by  the  crucifix  she  made 

Her  thankful  prayers  in  happier  years, 
Lowly  she  kneels  while  swiftly  fall 

From  her  blue  eyes  the  trembling  tears. 


♦  Foriy*seT«i 
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'  And  as,  tbronghoot  the  dim-lit  nsTei 

Tbe  children's  voices  sweetly  ring^ 
A  gentle  yearning  takes  the  place 

Of  all  lier  anguished  sorrowing; 
And  ss  the  organ's  glorioos  swefi 

With  ftdl-voiced  choros  k>ndJy  blends. 
Her  strioken  spirit  on  the  wave 

Of  oonseioos  blessedness  asocndf . 

*  All  earthly  sounds  appear  to  fade, 

She  hears  a  chorus  fW>m  on  high, 
And,  bride  of  heaven,  her  eye  beholds 

Wide  wondere  in  the  opened  sky ; 
There  angels  stand  in  radiant  light. 

There  martyrs  free  from  bond  and  chain, 
While  he  emiles  welcome  on  her  sight 

Fur  whom  she  shtd  such  tears  of  paio. 

*  Her  toil  is  o'er,  her  call  is  come, 

And  sealed  is  her  entraDoed  gaae, 
Up<»n  the  akar  steps  she  dits,  , 

With  glory  gleaming  on  her  faoe; 
While  all  men  wonder  to  behold 

The  passing  bell  the  air  doth  fill, 
And  through  the  kneeling mnlti rude 

A  holy  shudder  seems  to  thrill.* 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  Pilgrim  (Der  Wal- 
ler), we  shall  see  with  what  cauf^,  or  rather 
•with  what  prescience  of  power,  Ubland  with- 
held the  former  piece  from  bis  works*  In 
the* Waller'  we  bave  many  of  tbe  ideas, 
including  tbe  main  one,  repeated,  but  every 
one  without  exception  not  only  amplified, 
but  beautified.  The  *  rocky  vale '  in  the 
one,  becomes  a*  rocky  coast'  in  tbe  other, 
wbicb  allows  bim,  instead  of  speaking  of  the 
church  as  merely  an  object  flashing  on  the 
pilgrim's  gaze,  to  take  in  at  once  sea  and 
land  in  bis  idea  and  say  : — 

*  To  the  lost  ones  in  the  desert 

It  shines  forth  ^  a  gniding  star, 
And  opens  out  a  tranquil  hsven 
To  the  storm-tossed  mariner.' 

In  tbe  one  there  is  mere  mention  made  of 
the  fact  of  tbe  bells  pealing,  in  tbe  other  we 
have  a  beautiful  legend  of  their  power : — 

^  When  its  bell  is  tolled  for  respete. 

Wide  it  vibrates  all  anouod ; 
And  in  convent  and  in  city 

Every  bell  awakes  to  sound; 
And  the  angry  waves  in  silence 

Hushed  and  broken,  reach  the  sliore^ 
While,  beside  his  oar,  the  boatman 

Kneels  until  his  prayer  be  o'er.^ 

So^  in  the  later  poem,  tbe  waving  of  ban- 
ners is  amplified  by  the  saluting  from  the 
sea  of  ships  flags^  and  the  ascending  train  of 
pilgrims  towarcb  the  church  beoones  ^  a  lad* 
der  to  tbe  skies.'  Tben  tbe  main  idea  it 
cbauffed,  and  greatly  for  tbe  better ;  instesd 
of  a  lady  dying  of  grief  at  the  absence  of  ker 
lord,  the  tragic  element  is  introduced,  and  a 
man,  weighed  down  by  remome  for  tbe  crime 
of  fraUrioide,  diet^  not  on  the  akar  steps,  but 
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at  tbe  door  of  the  dmroh,  beyond  which  he 
was  not  permitted  to  pass,  and  seems  to  re- 
ceive from  heaven  at  last  the  seal  of  pardon 
and  release  which  he  had  sought  and  sought 
in  vain  upon  the  earth/  Space  will  not  al- 
low OS  a  further  comparative  analjsiB  of  this 
most  beautiful  poem,  our  own  appreciation 
of  which  wo  have  found  greatly  awakened 
by  comparing  it  with  that  first  sketch  of  the 
subject  which  its  author  so  judiciously  with- 
held. We  must  return  to  our  account  of 
his  life. 

It  cannot  be  said  of  TJhland  that  the  Fates 
were  un  propitious  to  his  poetical  aspirations. 
From  the  time  of  his  actually  enterine^  on 
his  university  course  he  appearato  have  been 
surrounded  by  a  clique  of  rhymesters,  some  of 
whom  have  gained  a  more  than  passing  fame, 
while  others  have  found  their  true  level  in 
forgetfulness ;  two  of  these  friends,  at  first 
more  especial  *  chums'  of  our  poet,  met  un- 
timely deaths;  the  one  Harpprecht, who  lost 
his  life  in  Napoleon's  Russian  campaign,  the 
other  Schoder,  an  original  but  extravagant 
genius,  who  perished  by  drowning  in  the 
North  Sea  in  1811.  With  reference  to  the 
latter,  Hang,  the  epigrammatist^  penned  the 
following  couplet]: — 

t  *  Apollo  sprao^  zu  Schoder 
Boh  I— Oder  r 

To  the  former,  Harpnrecht,  we  find  a 
touching  reference  in  the  beautiful  little 
poem  **The  Ferry'  (Auf  der  Ueberfahrt), 
where  he  is  spoken  of,  in  company  with 
Uhland's  uncle  (a  very  worthy  countrv  cler- 
gyman), not  only  as  a  dear  friend  of  great 
promise,  but  as  one  whose  society  implied 
high  intellectual  enjoyment  We  subjoin 
the  extract,  with  the  observation  that  the 
piece  itself  has  possibly  suggested  the  follow- 
ing two  verses  to  Lonfffenow,  in  the  •  Foot- 
iteps  of  Angels,'  in  which  he  marshals  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  : — 

*  He,  the  yennf  aod  strong,  who  cherished 

Noble  longings  for  che  strife, 
By  the  roadside  sank  and  perished 
Weary  with  the  muroh  of  life  t 

*  They,  the  holy  ones  and  weakly. 

Who  the  cross  of  snfieriog  bore,     . 
Folded  their  pale  hands  so  meekly* 
Spake  with  us  on  earth  no  more.' 

Uhland's  lines  ran  th«s  :-~^ 

*  When  I  crossed  o'er  this  ferry  last 
Two  friends  with  me  the  river  passedi 
One  fiatherly,  and  kind  and  grave, 
The  other  ardent,  yoong,  and  brave. 

*  One  OMskly  paMed  his  nsef ol  day, 
And  DMekly  passed  from  earth  away ; 
The  other,  seeking  fiune  afar, 

Sank  in  the  raging  storm  of  war.^ 


There  were,  however,  members  in  this  so- 
ciety of  higher  future  note  than  these, 
amongst  whom  wetnay  mention  Karl  Meyer 
(one  of  his  biographers),  Conz,  Relilucs,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  his  most  intimate  friend 
and  fellow-poet,  Justinus  Kerner. 

This  clique  of  literary  youths,  under  the 
guidance  or  the  last-named,  started  a  manu- 
script'Journal  for  the* C7neJwca/ecf  Classes,* 
in  opposition  to  the  then  existing  *  Journal 
for  the  E<iucated  Classes,'  which  was  labour- 
ing to  stifle  every  breath  of  true  romantic 
poetry.  The  articles  contributed  to  this 
playful  periodical  were  almost  immediately 
inserted  by  Leo  von  Seckendorf  in  the  Musen- 
Almanach  for  the  year  1807,  where  for  the 
first  tinqie  onr  author's  productions  appeared 
in  print  No  less  than  twenty- eight  pieces 
of  Uhland's  found  a  place  in  this  annual,  a 
tolerable  share  to  be  occupied  in  such  a 
book  by  the  lucubrations  of  a  single  bard, 
but  nineteen  years  of  age.  Among  these  are 
to  be  found  several  pieces  entirely  conceived 
and  executed  in  the  romantic  style,  and  show- 
ing an  extraordinanr  apprehension  of  its 
finest  characteri^itics  both  in  form  and  execu- 
tion. We  can  observe  the  influence  of  Blr- 
ffcr  in  the  ballad  *  Von  treuen  Walther,'  *Tlie 
Black  Knight,'  and  other  works  of  this  period, 
but  our  criticism  would  be  hardly  just  if  we 
failed  to  remark  the  manifest  immaturity  of 
some  of  the  more  reflective  and  lyrical  pieces 
by  which  these  were  accompanied ;  a  censure 
which  we  shall  see  finds  its  fullest  justifica- 
tion ftom  a  comparison  of  the  pieces  in  ques- 
tion with  later  eflforta  of  his  riper  niuse. 

At  this  period  also  an  essay  by  Uhland 
*0n  the  Romantic'  appeared  in  the  *Sonn- 
tagsblatt,''which  laid  down  in  a  few  terse  and 
pregnant  lines  his  views  upon  a  subject  then 
still  fiercely  debated,  and  has  always  seemed 
to  us  a  sort  of  prose  illustration  of  his  own 
peculiarly  clear,  distinct,  and  uncompromis- 
mg  character.  Leaving  aside  any  discussion 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  ^Romance,'  he  in 
a  few  pithy  and  lucid  sentences  defines  his 
apprehension  of  the  idea  it  conveys,  and  at 
the  close  uniting  the  pluck  of  partisanship 
with  the  calm  of  conviction,  invites  intellec- 
tual sympathizers  to  the  promise  of  that 
school  in  which  he  entered  liimself  as  a  dis- 
ciple, and  of  which  he  was  destined  to  become 
an  illustrious  teacher. 

Meanwhile  his  studies  were  advancing, 
while  one;  by  one  the  companions  of  his  in- 
tellectual spring-time,  mostly  senior  to  him- 
self passed  on  from  their  Alma  Mater  to  the 
vocations  of  riper  life.  Justinus  Kerner,  the 
most  remarkable  of  them  all,  remained  long- 
est at  Tubingen ;  but  he  also  at  last  took  Lis 
departure,  leaving  Uhland  to  his  own  poetic 
plannings  and  pfottings,  which  were  wrious 
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and  manifold.  This  period  of  literary  lone- 
Kness,  acting,  as  it  muBt  at  times  have  done, 
on  his  generally  high  spiritf^  probably  pro- 
duced the  greater  part  of  IJhland's  sentimen- 
tal poetry,  which  the  wholesome  tendency  of 
his  mnse  happily  prevented  from  becoming 
abundant.  Meanwhile  he  contributed  pieces 
to  various  periodicals,  and,  probably  without 
his  own  knowledge,  was  daily  making  to 
himself  a  name.  He  received  a  complimen- 
tary testimonial  at  the  conclusion  of  his  col- 
lege course  in  1808,  and,  however  he  may 
seem  to  have  disliked  his  profession  (an  idea 
which  one  of  his  pieces  suggests*),  studied 
it  conscientiously,  and  reached  to  an  unusual- 
ty  sound  proficiency  in  it 

In  the  year  1810  he  proceeded  to  Paris  in 
pursuance  of  a  design  he  had  long  cherished, 
and  for  which  the  annual  income  of  his  col- 
lege exhibition  had  been  for  some  years  re- 
served. The  practical  father  and  the  prac- 
tico-poetical  son  appear  to  have  had  rather 
dififerent  views  as  to  the  purpose  of  this  jour- 
ney, although  agreed  as  to  its  utility.  In 
the  expectation  that  the  Code  Napoleon 
would  oe  shortly  introduced  into  Wiirten^- 
berg,  the  father  thought  very  wisely  that  for 
his  son  to  have  thoroughly  studied  its  prin- 
cipleaand  observed  its  practice  beforehand 
would  greatly  improve  his  position  and  pros- 
pects as  an  advocate,  and  in  this  opinion  the 
son  no  doubt  coincided ;  but  he  thought,  with 
a  bardic  instinct,  which  led  him  furtner  than 
plain  reasoning,  that  there  might  be  better 
things  to  study  than  even  the  Code  Napo- 
leon, and,  on  his  arrival  in  Paris,  flung  him- 
self with  delighted  ardour,  not  upon  amuse- 
ments such  as  charm  most  youths,  alone  for 
the  first  time  and  on  their  own  resources  in 
such  a  city,  but  upon  finer  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment whicn  his  tastes  and  talent  fitted  him 
for  appreciating.  That  he  studied  the  trea- 
sures of  early  French  manuscript  contained 
in  the  Paris  library  with  an  ardour  as  per- 
severing as  its  results  were  fhiitful  became 
apparent,  not  only  in  those  pieces  of  his 
poetry  which  are  published  under  the  dis- 
tinct heading,  *  Early  French  Poems'*  (Alt- 
franzosische  Gedichte),  but  in  others  through- 
out his  works,  the  orifirin  of  which  we  cannot 
be  far  wrong  in  attributing  to  his  Parisian 
visit.  These  studies,  moreover,  even  had 
they  produced  no  special  results  and  dictated 


*  8e«  'Die  neue  Muie,'  Poems,  p.  79  :— 

'  Ale  ich  mioh  dee  EeehtA  befliteen 
Geffen  meines  Herzen's  Dratig^ 
Und  mieh  halb  dot  loegeriBeen 
Von  dem  loekeadan  Gesang.' 

*I  toiled  at  law  with  effort  itrong 

Against  the  promptliifte  of  my  heart, 
And  from  the  elaep  of  eoanning  eoog 
Had  torn  myself  but  hidf  apart' 


no  single  page  in  his  wntin^  cannot  be 
pronounced  unprofitable  or  vain,  so  )ong  as 
experience  shows  how,  to  an  active  and 
awakened  mind,  every  honest  stndy  is  a  gain, 
and  every  hour  of  steady  thought  a  profit 
Such  is  the  constitution  of  a  healthy  intel- 
lect, pervading  any  literary  labour,  that  it 
can  grasp  from  every  side  with  avidity,  and 
yet  without  surfeit,  thought  of  aU  sorts, 
studies  from  all  direfctions,  varieties,  coinci- 
dences, difference  contrasts,  and  assimilate 
them  all  to  the  needs  and  the  growth  of  that 
body  of  excellence  which  we  look  for  in  the 
finished  work  of  every  erc^t  and  patient 
mind.  No  doubt  many  will  exclaim  against 
versatility  in  study  ai  injurious,  and  point  ont 
instances,  well  enough  known,  where  it  has 
been  destructive;  but,  aflcr  all,  variety  of 
knowledge  is  always  usefbl  when  purstied 
with  singleness  of  purpose,  and  if  it  resnlt  in 
mere  superficiality,  it  is  because,  to  use  a 
homely  but  expressive  phrase,  *  it  goes  into  a 
bad  skin ;'  because  a  mind  of  weak  powers 
tri<is  to  indulge  a  thousand  whimsical,  incon- 
gruoiu  tastes  at  once,  and  nibbles  at  a  mnlti' 
tude  of  dishes,  where  it  cannot  digest  a  sin- 
gle wholesome  meal.  A  varied  intellectual 
diet  is  good  for  a  many-sided  mind,  that 
takes  continual  exerciee  and  exnka  in  con* 
tinual  labour,  a»  belln^  at  onc«  a  duty  And 
a  joy ;  but  the  pony,  fickle,  fretful  intellect, 
that  stays  at  home  in  sloth  and  inactivity, 
and  *  roasteth  not  that  which  it  hath  slain  m 
hunting,'  must  l>e  content  with  mental  spoon- 
meat  as  the  strongest  pabulum  its  pitiiiit 
economy  can  bear. 

Uhland's  was  no  such  mind  as  this :  we  do 
not  prete&d  to  rank  his  intellect  amon^t 
those  of  the  giants  of  thought,  nor  to  set  him 
forth  as  the  representative  of  an  era ;  but  he 
may  be  pointed  out  as  an  instance  of  a  man 
conscious  of  possessing  an  intellect  of  a  high 
and  choice  order,  and  yet  wasting  no  oppor- 
tunity and  shunning  no  labour  which  couM 
tend  to  develope  his  poweim  eft  ripen  bis 
taste. 

In  Paris  he  found  his  friend  Vamhagen 
von  Ense,  through  whose  introduction  he 
became  personally  acquainted  with  Adelbert 
von  Chamisso,  a  poet  wbd  has  elsewhere 
expressed  the  hearty  deliffht  with  which  he 
learned  to  value  both  Uhland  and  his  writp 
ings.*  At  the  same  time,  also  tbroagh 
Vamhairen,  he  found  a  congenial  spirit  in  the 
famous  Immanuel  Bekker,  then  also  devour- 
ing the  contents  of  the  Paris  library  with  a 
fine  hunger  of  study.    Devotion  to  medieval 


^  The  foUowing  tM^y  eeotanee  gi? es  Ohamitfo'f 
opinioii  of  him^~* Whilst maoyprodMePoemi of 
the  6ort  which  every  one  writee  and  n^M^  tma», 
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and  rotnance  poetry  formed  a  ground  of 
tympathy  between  these  two,  which  made 
them  almoat  iDseparable.  Day  after  day 
they  worked  together  over  the  old  mann- 
icr^>t8»  and  evening  after  evening  fonnd  them 
sittings  generally  in  IThland's  lodging  ^au 
einquihne^  enjoying  *a  quiet  read.'  In  those 
days  the  Parisian  public  library  was  not  the 
mo4  comfortable  place  to  read  in :  a  brazier 
of  charcoal  was  the  source  of  warmth  in  cold 
winter  daya^  and  we  Mre  told  that  XJhland 
learned  to  write  wHh  his  left  hand,  to  avoid 
losing  tinoe,  while  thawing  the  fingers  of  his 
right  over  the  coals. 

His  stay  at  Paris  bore,  besides  the  imme- 
diate fruit  of  poetry,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  useful  results  in  his  'Treatise  on 
Old-French  Epic  Poetry,'  which  contains  a 
quaoiity  of  new  and  independent  matter,  is 
written  in  a  style  of  remarkable  clearness  and 
brevity,  and  accompanied  by  a  nun>ber  of 
admirable  imitations  and  translations  by  its 
author.  We  rejoice  to  say  there  is  every 
prospect  of  this  and  all  TThland's  other  en- 
tical  works,  lectures,  &a,  being  shortly  before 
the  public  in  a  complete  edition. 

^AiUr  spending  nine  months  in  Paris, 
XJhland  fonnd  a  new  and  valuable  intimacy 
awaiting  hira  at  Ttlbingen  in  the  person  of 
his  junior,  Qustav  Schwab,  a  divinity  student, 
afterwards  well  known  as  a  poet  throughout 
Germany.  He  found  also  a  congenial  circle 
in  the  honse  of  Freiherr  von  Wangenheim, 
at  that  time  curator  of  the  University,  and 
afterwards,  as  minister,  opposed,  and,  as 
simple  representative,  supported  in  the  Cham- 
bers by  TJhland. 

In  the  'Poetischer  Almanach*  for  1812, 
edited  by  Justinus  Kerner,  no  less  than  thirty 
contributions  of  Uhland  appeared ;  and  in 
the  *Deut8cher  Dichterwald '  for  1813  thirty- 
two  others.  These  publications  were  at  once 
the  manifestoes  of  the  new  romantic  school 
and  samples  of  its  productions*  The  whole 
tendency  of  this  school  is  set  forth  with  no 
less  humour  than  distinctness  in  the  contri- 
bution by  Uhland  which  closes  the  *  Dichter- 
wald,* and  bears  the  title  *A  Fairy  Tale' 
(Marchen).  He  interprets  the  well-known 
tale  of  the  Princess,  to  wl^om  the  wicked 
&iry  foretold  misfortune  from  a  spindle,  as 
representing  true  German  poetry,  which  had 
become  bewitched  and  cast  into  a  slumber  of 
four  hundred  years  by  what  he  calls  *Stuben- 
P^e,'  which  school  he  personifies  by  a 
withered  old  crone  at  her  wheel,  thus  de- 
scribing herself  and  her  doings : — 

^Fair  maiden,  Ofaaraber  Poetry 

Is  the  name  by  which  I  'm  known, 
Binee  beyond  my  obamber^s  Hmits 
Tve  never  gadding  gone. 


I  sit  where  I  have  always  sat,  ' 

ITnchanged,  whate'er  betide, 
And  my  poor  old  blind  decrepit  oat 

Sits  purring*  by  my  side. 

'Long,  long  didactfc  poems 

I  spin  with  busy  wheel, 
The  lengthiest  yaros  of  epio 

Keep  ronning  off  my  reel : 
My  wheel  itself  has  a  lyrioaf  whirr, 

Kv  oat  has  a  tragic  mew, 
While  my  spindle  pla^s  the  oornio  parts 

And  does  the  danomg  too/ 

This  long  piece  is  well  worthy  of  perusal, 
both  for  the  sustained  wit  and  clever  satire 
with  which  it  abounds  and  the  completeness 
with  which  the  fairy  tale  is  allegorized :  parts 
of  it  also  are  beautiful  both  in  a  poetic  and 
rhythmical  point  of  view,  as  for  instance  the 
stansa  describing  the  awaking  of  the  prin* 
cess: 

*'  Sie  streifte  die  goldnen  Looken 

Ans  i  brem  A  ngeeicb  t^ 
TJnd  hob,  so  sOs  erscbrocken 
Ibr  blaues  Augenlicbt,*  &c. 

^  She  swept  Che  loeks  of  curling  gold 

Back  from  her  lovely  face, 
And  raised  the  blue  dawn  of  her  eyes 
In  beauUfol  amaze,'  ^^ 

While  thus  taking  his  stand  with  many 
others  in  the  ranks  of  a  poetic  school,  Uhland 
tamed  his  attention  to  the  more  necessary 
occupation  of  life,  which  he  alwajrs  held  a 
poet  should  have  in  view.  It  is  quite  cha« 
raoteristic  of  his  matter-of-fact  common  sense, 
that  even  in  his  young  days,  when  almost 
every  idea  suggested  a  song,  and  almost  every 
sound  rang  into  measure,  he  condemned  the 
silly  notion  of  a  man  making  versification  the 
whole  occupation  of  his  life.f  In  the  latter 
part  of  1812  he  entered  the  office  of  the 
Minister  of  Justice  at  Stuttgart,  as  a  volunteer 
clerk,  with  the  understanding  that  after  a 
time  he  should  receive  a  respectable  appointr 
ment  in  the  department  His  occupation 
consisted  for  the  most  part- in  making  ab- 
stracts of  criminal  cases  to  be  brought  before 
the  King  for  final  approval  of  judgment;  and 
in  this  capacity,  if  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
differ  from  his  superiors  in  many  instances, 
he  had  also  the  happiness  of  findmg  himself        r 

^  The  pun  here  is  notraiislateable.  Spinnen 
sigDifiM  both  to  spin  and  to  purr;  the  satiricAl 
impIicatioD  of  course  is  that  a  cat's  pairing  ie  just 
•8  nmch  true  poetry  as  the  *  Stuben-poesie^^itsell 

f  He  it  Bsio  to  have  closed  an  argument  on  this 
sutjeet,  to  which  he  had  been  a  silent  listener,  by 
the  quiet  queetion,  *  Suppose  a  man  w^ent  to  bed  a 
poet,  and  woke  in  the  mominir  a  poet  no  longer  f ' 
and  we  are  inclined  to  fancy  Uiat,  without  stating 
such  to  be  his  experience,  he  may  have  felt  or 
fancied  at  times  that  even  so  the  gift  had  deserted 
himself;  in  the  last  twentv-seven  years  of  his  life 
he  did  not  add  a  hondrei  lines  to  his  published 
works.  IC 
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frequently  instnimental  in  getting  joAtice 
done  to  persons  who  without  such  interven- 
tion wodd  have  fiu'ed  badly  indeed,  froio  the 
corrupt  system  of  judicial  administration.  It 
was  no  doubt  this  determined  honesty  which 
proved  a  bar  to  his  advancement;  for  time 
after  time  his  applications  for  vacant  places 
to  which  he  might  reasonably  aspire  were 
refused,  and  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  unre- 
warded toil  he  resolved  to  resign  his  situa- 
tion, and  commence  practice  as  an  advocate 
at  the  Stuttgart  bar.  It  was  shortly  after 
taking  this  step  that  he  found  a  publisher  for 
his  collected  poems.  He  had  tried  some  four 
years  before,  and  offered  them  to  Cotta's  firm, 
but  without  success ;  and  be  appears  at  that 
time  to  have  almost  relinquished  the  notion  of 
ever  appearing  as  an  independent  author ;  but 
the  representations  of  his  friend  Wangenheim, 
a  man  of  high  taste  and  matured  judgment, 
seem  to  have  been  instrumental  in  inducing 
the  Cottas  to  enter  on  an  undertaking  which 
must  have  turned  out  most  profitably  to 
themselves,  seeing  that  scarcely  a  year  has 
passed  since  then  without  leaving  its  mark  on 
the  title  page  of  a  new  edition  of  Uhland's 
poems. 

On  the  general  merits  of  these  poems  we 
purpose  to  say  a  few  words  further  on ;  but 
m  entering  (as  we  are  just  now  doing)  upon  a 
consideration  of  Uhland^s  political  career,  we 
shall  take  the  opportunity  of  briefly  explaining 
the  purpose  and  origin  of  those  patriotic  poems, 
which,  just  in  proportion  as  being  special, 
local,  and  personal^  they  excited  the  greatest 
interest  amongst  his  immediate  countrymen, 
are  the  least  comprehended  at  the  present 
time  by  general  readers.  A  glance  at  the 
pieces  printed  under  the  title  *  Yaterlandische 
Gediohte  *  will  show  that  the  great  Fatherland 
was  not  intended,  but  that  their  reference  is 
altogether  to  the  kingdom  of  Wfirtemberg. 
The  poems  which  refer  to  universal  Germany, 
•uch  as  the  well  known  ^Yorw&rtsi'  'Sie- 
gesbotschaft,'  and  otliers,  dictated  by  the 
course  of  the  War  of  Liberation,  and  pene- 
trated by  the  entbuidasm  of  the  period  which 
produced  them,  are  to  be  found  m  a  different 
division  of  the  book ;  but  it  is  in  the  patrioHe 
pieces^  with  tliis  limitation  of  sense,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  source  of  Uhland's  extra- 
ordinary political  influence,  and  to  understand 
the  poems  themselves  must  take  a  cursory 
glance  at  the  state  of  his  native  country, 
Wdrtemberg,  at  the  period  (1817)  of  their 
publication.  ,  We  quote  Professor  Jahn*s 
account  of  the  'situation'  to  which  we 
refer  :— 

'Shortly  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  an 
acrimonious  contest  arose  in  Wurtemberg  rela- 
tive to  the  reconstruction  of  the  state.  King 
Frederic,  in  Decembei',  1805,  relying  on  the  sup- 


port of  Napokoa,  from  whom  he  had  reo^ved 
bis  royal  title,  abrogated  the  andent  const! tatSoii 
of  the  realm,  which  had  braved  so  many  stormsi 
had  l)een  sworn  to  by  so  many  sucoessive  rakn, 
and  to  which  he  hhnself  was  pledged  upon  hb 
princely  word  and  honour;  this  perfidy,  which 
nis  ministers  styled  **  crushing  the  serpent^ 
head,"  was  accomplished  under  the  pretext  that 
the  old  constitution  was  no  longer  adapted  ts 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  time. 

*  Frederic  himself  was  a  man  of  excellent 
judgment  and  penetration,  of  remarkable  energy, 
and  unbounded  selfishness.  He  rect^Ssed  no 
limits  even  to  his  -vices,  regarded  his  evex^Tary- 
ing  whims  and  fancies  as  his  My  rale  <tf  ooodoot, 
and  held  in  sovereign  contempt  aU  doings  and 
designs  beside  his  own.  UnerabarrasMed  by  a 
parliament  he  would  not  summon,  supported  by 
well-nianaged  fiooncea,  practised  officials  ai4 
disciplined  soldiers,  he  laboared  to  accomplish 
bis  deliberate  purpose  of  making  every  Wiirtem- 
berger  oumf>letely  dependent  on  bis  government, 
and  independent  of  every  control  or  bond  un- 
sanctioned by  himself.  His  harsh  and  cruel  role, 
carried  out  by  all  means  known  to  crafty  despot- 
ism, was  pressing  the  tormented  country  into 
the  new  mould  of  absolute  monarchy,,  and  tbe 
occasional  introduction  of  a  sensible  and  useful 
measure  could  not  atone  for  his  systematic  vio- 
lation of  his  people's  rights. 

*  When,  at  the  Oongrese  of  Vienna,  it  was  de- 
sired to  secure  to  separate  states  repreaentaitvo 
oonstitutioDs,  King  Frederic  strenuousW  protest- 
ed against  any  interference  by  the  OonfederatioB 
with  the  internsl  government  of  particular  states. 
Finding  his  resistance  ineffectual,  be  thought  it 
better  to  anticipate  compulsion  by  granting  a  con- 
stitotion  based  on  his  own  ideas,  and  framed  ac- 
cord ing  to  his  own  instrnctiona.  Tbia  oonstito- 
tion  (though,  as  Vischer  says,  in  many  reapeott 
an  improvement  on  the  '^gute  alte  Kecht'*)  ww 
refused  by  the  people  with  singular  nnanimuj, 
and  in  an  address,  protesting  against  the  innova- 
tiuu,  a  furmul  demand  was  made  for  Its  vrith- 
drawal  and  the  rest  oral  of  the  old.  And  now 
began  that  determined  contest  for  the  so-called 
"  goo<i  old  charter"  against  a  bettw  one,  th« 
complicated  deutls  of  whioh  we  cannot  here  iifl* 
dertake  to  fc^w.^ 

The  unwillingness  of  the  Wtlrtembei^gcn 
to  accept  this  constitution  arose  not  so  much 
from  its  matter  as  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  imposed  upon  them.  They  had  no 
idea  of  receiving  as  a  favour  that  which  seem- 
ed to  abrogate  their  right ;  nor  were  the  an- 
tecedents of  their  sovereign  such  that  either 
love  or  reverence  could  inspire  them  with  the 
smallest  confidence  of  any  favour  lastiog 
when  their  right  was  gone.  "We  have  knovn 
a  man  threaten  a  parish  with  a  lawsuit  fi)r 
building  a  bridge  over  where  a  ford  had  bees, 
as  terminating  his  riight  to  wade  through 
the  water ;  and  his  ejection,  though  absuni, 
still  had  its  origin  in  just  such  a  natural  fee- 
ing as  King  Fr^eric'a  aobjects  entertained  at 
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baving  a  eoosUtation  VBcereiaoiiioiialy  thrust 
vpon  them  as  a '  &vodr/  This  feeling  UbUnd 
most  admirably  expressed  in  his  poem 
*Kachra^'  written  on  the  rejection  of  the  so- 
called  constitution  by  the  parliament^  and  its 
conseqaent  dissolution, 

*Ko  man  on  earth  wss  e'er  se  great^ 

No  moDsrch  yet  was  throned  m>  higb« 
As,  when  for  freedom  nations  thirst, 
Their  thirst,  at  will,  to  satisfy,'  Ac* 

It  was  the  thorongh  heartiness  with  whidi 
llhland  entered  into  this  struggle,  on  the  po- 
polar  side,  and  the  unflinching  honesty  and 
itead&stnesa  he  showed  throughout  his  whole 
eareer,  which  Biade  him  so  iuflnential  among 
his  compatriots ;  jret  we  ronst  also  attribute  hia 
opportunities  of  distinguishing  himself  in  the 
political  arena  at  all  to  the  effect  produced  by 
his  poems  referring  to  the  contest,  whioh, 
*  short,  sharp,  and  decisive'  as  they  are  in 
style,  exactly  expressed  the  popular  feeliuff^ 
sad  became  line  by  line  familiar  watehworas 
in  the  people's  mouths.  Uucompromising 
and  persistent  though  be  was,  he  yet  ever 
showed  himself  a  gallant^  generooa-minded 
opponent,  ready  at  all  times  to  acknowledge 
the  true  merits  of  an  adversary,  if  making  an 
advenary  even  out  of  a  friend ;  for  in  this 
ccmtest  he  found  himself  opposed  from  con- 
viction to  two  at  least  of  his  most  valued 
finends,  namely  Friedrich  Rdckert  and  Frei- 
herr  von  Wauffenheim^  We  see  the  tender- 
neaa  with  which  he  feels  for  their  interrupted 
friendship,  even  while  he  assails  the  policy  of 
Waogenheim  most  severely  in  No.  8  of  the 
'  Yaterl&ndische  Gedichte;'  there  all  the  wel- 
come of  a  hospitaUe  and  generous  hearty  >«11 
the  full  appreciation  of  intellectual  merit,  all 
the  finest  sympathy  for  his  opponent's  soffer- 
inga,  speak  forth  in  cordial  language;  it  is 
the  laat  verse  which  carries  the  sting ;  a  sting, 
after  all,  solely  political^  and  separated  so  na-» 
torally  from  the  personal  as  to  show  that  the 
piece,  'Hanunecht^'  waii  really  the  true  utter* 
aace  of  a  good  hearty  which  could  honour 
the  human  friend  in  the  political  foe. 

It  is  impoasibK  even  could  it  be  thought 
profitable,  to  occupy  the  space  necessary  to 
set  the  full  history  of  this^nstitutional  strug- 
glaelearly  before  our  readers;  and  we  must 
eafy  refer  those  of  them  who  desire  further 
iaibrmation  on  the  subject  to  the  works  at 
the  head  of  our  article.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
XThland's  political  course,  as  depicted  by  ]EVp- 
fissBor  Ylaeker,  was  that  of  a  trae  and  •  un- 
swerving defender  of  coostitational  rights 
aad  jthiough  all  his  pc^lio  career  he  proved 


*  Koch  iflt  keiD  Fdrst  to  hooh  geftirste 
So  suterw&hlt  kein  ird'soher  Maon, 
Dmb,  wean- die  Welv  naoh  Fr«ik«it  dftrslsi 
1^  sit  mitFreiheit  ir&aken  kaAO,' ^. 


himself  as  exemplary  a  specimen  of  patriotic 
integrity  as  can  bo  cited,  even  sacrificing  to 
his  sense  of  patriotic  duty  the  congenial 
post  to  which  he  bad  a^ired  for  years.* 
He  was  no  orator,  \t  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word,  yet  few  were  better  listened  to,  or 
carried  more  personal  weight  in  debating. 
His  mind  was  thoroughly  practical,  his  mat- 
ter simple,  his  argument  clear :  there  was  no 
fluency  of  speech,  no  peculiar  roundness  of 
period ;  but  liis  betuj^  known  to  speak  only 
when  be  had  someUiing  to  say  made  men 
foel  that  when  he  spoke  he  deserved  atten- 
tion. 

"We  may  close  our  summary  of  TJhland's 
political  career  by  stating  that  in  the  year 
1848  he  took  a  loading  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Frankfort  pariiameat,  having  been 
deputed  as  representative  of  WUrtemberg  to 
that  assembly.  Jahn's  account  of  his  speech 
in  the  Riding  School  at  Tubingen,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  ferment,  is 
spirited  and  striking  :^- 

'  When  the  ''  Western  tomado't  Ixoke  forth, 
it  was  resolved  to  hold  a  meeting  at  Tobiagen 
on  the  2ud  of  March,  in  order  to  entrust  the  de- 
mands of  the  people  to  a  deputation  who  should 
1  ly  them  before  the  government  The  spaoioni 
riding^9oho»ol,  unwillingly  cleared  for  the  occa- 
sion by  the  antborities,  was  rapidly  filled  by 

•  The  circamstance  here  referred  ttf  is  worthy 
of  narration.  The  chair  of  German  Literature  in 
the  University  Of  TObingen  bad  never  been  fiUed 
up,  and  Ubland,  having  vainly  aought  it  aome 
years  earlier,  was  appointed  in  the  year  1880.  He 
was  received  with  moat  gratifying  welcome,  and 
foand  himself  in  a  post  hardly  less  fitted  to  his 
taste  than  his  quabficadons  were  to  it  It  was 
necessary  for  a  professor,  if  returned  to  the  honaa 
of  raprtsemtativea,  to  obtain  leave  of  absence  from 
his  poat  to  attend  the  sittings  of  parliament  la 
the  year  188S,  Ubland  was  retorned  for  the  second 
time  by  the  town  of  Stuttgart;  he  thereupon  ap- 
plied, as  a  matter  of  oourse,  for  renewed  leave  of 
absence.  It  might  be  imagined  that  a  goyemmant 
which  had  left  a  professor's  chair  for  many  years 
aooeoapied  woola  have  seen  no  difficulty  in  acced- 
ing to  his  request;  but  Ubland  was  in  opposition, 
nay.  was  a/good  as  a  whole  opposition  in  himself, 
and  the  government  declared  that  his  valuable 
aervieea  were  'MtUptiwAU  to  the  UniMrtk^: 
Uhlaad  Mt  his  independence  oompromiaed,  and 
sent  in  his  resignation  as  professor,  which  the  eome 
ffovemmeni  immediately  accepted,  to  use  their  own 
vroTdB,^mthareat»aiUf action.*  This  step  Goethe 
presumed  to  blame :  he  said, '  Stuttgart  might  fiod 
aaother  repreaenUtive,  lesg  before  TikbaiigaQ  could 
find  another  professor  like  Ubland.'  But  it  was 
not  left  for  Unland  to  consider  whether  he  made 
a  better  deputy  or  professor;  tbe  question  to  be 
detemdned  was  thn,  whether  for  the  sake  of 
ratainisg  ai^  sppointmeat  be  should  submit  la 
so  disereditable  a  coercion.  We  think  few  mea 
of  independent  mind  would  have  hesitated,  when 
treated  as  he  was,  to  do  as  he  did  ;  and,  in  fact,  it 
18  bard  to  think  that  Goethe  could  ever  seriously 
haVefgiven  it  as  his  opinion  that  aoeh  aubmiasioa 
was.l^and's  higher  duty. 

f  The  Freach  revolution  of  18*8./^^  ^^^t_^ 
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citizens  and  stodents.  The  gallery  served  as  a 
platform,  on  whiohf  amongst  others.  Uhland  was 
ioYited  to  aseend.  He  undertook  the  drawing- 
np  of  a  treocbaat  addneds,  which  declared  ^'  the 
grand  error  of  all  German  role  to  lie  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  popular  element,  of  popniar  free  ao- 
tion,  and  of  popniar  repreaentadon.*'  The  first 
Words  of  his  speech  were  ottered  in  a  low,  hesi- 
tating, and  scarcely  audible  voice ;  bnc  gradoally 
warming;  with  his  subject,  a  sort  of  inspiration 
lifted  him  ont  of  all  his  natural  diffidence,  his 
figure  seemed  to  dilate,  his  eye  to  flash,  $0ck 
sep^irate  sentence  eame  forth  short  and  sharp* 
each  phrase  containing  a  definite  idea,  each  idea 
expressed  in  the  most  fitting  terms ;  and  so  he 
spoke  till  an  hour  bad  passed.  The  unpretend- 
ing simplicity  of  his  address,  his  extraordinary 
earnestness,  the  qniokly  following  powerful 
strokes  of  bis  wdghty  argoment,  produced  an 
indeecribable  impDMsion;  involantariiy,  as  he 
ended,  the  whole  assembly  bared  tbeir  headis 
and  as  if  by.  general  impulse  sang  his  own  well- 
known  lines,  beginning — 

*^  Weon  hent  ein  Qeist  hemiederatiege**' 

It  was  an  hour  of  noble  triumph  for  the  cham- 
pion of  intellectual  liberty.' 

He  took  no  part  in  the  later  meetings,  but, 
the  popular  demands  being  promptly  granted, 
was  chosen  as  one  of  the  seventeen  Vertrau- 
insmdnnevj  and  sent  to  Frankfort,  on  hia  own 
express  stipulation,  unfettered  by  any  instruc- 
tions whatever.  He  sat  as  deputy  for  Ttlbin- 
gen  in  the  National  Assembly,  voted  in  the 
minority  on  the  Question  of  the  exclusion  of 
Austria,  and  on  tiiatof  the  hereditary  empire, 
and  refrained  from  voting  on  the  proposition 
for  placing  the  King  of  Prussia  on  the  Impe- 
rial throne,  a  measure  brought  forward  on  the 
38th  of  Maroh,  1849.  When  the  greater 
portion  of  the  deputiea,  finding  the  purpose  of 
their  session  frustrated,  withdrew  from  the 
Assembly,  Uhland,  not  feeling  himself  justi- 
fied in  quitting  his  post,  drew  up  the  *  Ad- 
dress to  the  German  People,*  of  the  2dth  of 
May,  upholding  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
Assembly,  and  accompanied  the  remnant  of 
the  Parliament  to  Stuttgart,  though  individu- 
ally opposed  to  its  removal. 

From  that  period  of  disappointnent  TThland 
took  no  active  part  in  politics,  but  lived  re- 
tired in  his  picturesque  house  at  Tflbingen, 
devoted  to  the  last  to  hit  philological  studies 
and  investigations; 

It  is  now  time,  before  dosing  our  article 
^ith  some  anecdotes  characteristic  of  the 
man,  that  we  should  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  of  his  literary  doings  and  merits.  We 
have  already  Endeavoured,  in  passing,  to 
t6uch  upon  some  of  the  leading  peculiarities 
of  his  poetic  style,  which  may  m  summed  up 
in  a  few  words.  Romantic  without  senti- 
mentality, terse  without  ruggedaeas,  simple 
without  silliness,  his  poetry  was  the  essential 
reflex  of  hia  own  noble,  upright,  fulKhearted. 


and  modest  nature.  We  greatly  doubt  that 
he  ever  considered  himself  pre-eminently  a 
great  poet;  but  may  be  sure  that  he  felt  his 
poetic  aims  were  always  good,  and  his  poetic 
execution  always  above  the  averafl^e.  The 
very  simplicity  and  spotlessness  of  his  life  hai 
been  made  a  sort  of  literary  reproach  to  him ; 
and  the  &ct,  that  as  a  man,  and  a  Ohristiaa 
man,  he  kept  himself  ^unspotted  from  the 
world'  has  been  adduced,  even  by  his  admi- 
rers^ as  a  reason  wl^y  he  failed  more  or  lees 
in  his  dramatic  worLv  whioh^  however  beao* 
tiful  in  isolated  passages,  certainly  want 
sustained  interest  and  concentration ;  bettera 
thousand  times^  however,  that  a  poet'a  dramas 
should  prove  unintereslinff,  than  that  their 
excellence  should  spring  from  their  authoi's 
worthieesness.  And  in  this  respect  TThlaod 
presents  a  marked  and  useful  contrast  to 
the  lackadaiaieal,  sentimental,  Weltsckmm 
school,  the  poets  of  which  trade  on  their  own 
pretended  misery,  and,  eunninffly  enoa^h, 
suggest  that  their  poema  must  be  touching 
and  true  in  proportion  aa  the  authon  s^ 
themselves  forth  as  peculiarly  skilled  in  bit- 
temessof  heart  and  badness  of  life.  Healthy, 
sober,  frank,  and  honest,  the  ntteranees  of 
Ubland's  muse  commend  themselves  to  all 
who  value,  instead  of  sneering  at^  aacb  attri- 
butes ;  and  at  least  no  false  feeling  ia  excited 
by  their  perusal.  An  admirable  comparisofi 
between  the  two  schools,  or  raUier  between 
Heine  and  Uhland  as  their  respective  represen- 
tatives, isgiven by  Professor  Vischer, in  thespi- 
rited  allegory  with  which  )iis  essay  concludes. 
An  extraordinary  excellence  in  Ubland's 
pieces  is  their  remarkable  trathftdness  of 
construction.  Whatever  the  character  be 
which  he  portrays,  whatever  the  period  de- 
scribed, whatever  the  circumstances  related, 
there  is  always  a  striking  appropriateness. 
In  *Tho  Hosteas's  Daughter,^  for  instance, 
how  completely  we  have  the  character  of 
Oermim  students  depicted,  in  the  mere  man- 
ner of  their  address^  as  well  aa  in  the  nato- 
ralness  of  their  turning  in  for  •  beer  and  wine' 
at  the  end  of  their  little  excursion  'acroa 
the  Rhine  I  *  Have  we  not  the  very  swagfM 
of  the  callow,  slen^m^Iegged  youngsters,  the 
creak  of  the  Kanonen-sti^l,  we  jingle  of  tke 
spur,  the  comical  cock  of  the  embroidered 
n»uffin-cap?  And  in  the  very  start  which 
the  hostesses  answer  gives,  have  we  not  also 
before  us  the  exact  picture  of  the  quiet,  toi* 
liar  Gterman  housewife,  who  knows  the  bn»- 
sure  of  her  noisy  guests^  and  treato  them  m 
the  boys  they  are ;  who  speaks  no  criagiag 
word,  and  runs  no  eaffer  errand ;  and  seems 
to  take  her  sorrow  aa  ue  takes  their  tan)Qlt» 
as  a  thing  concerning  which  the  fewest  words 
are  beat!  Take  again  auch  a  Ivric  as  *Der 
gute  Kamemd  :^  have  we  not  MbM  a>  u^ 
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thote  three  staoiaa  at  real  a  pictnre  as  any 
that  oar  eyes  have  e?er  seen  of  a  pair  of 
comrades,  as  thej  march,  as  they  fight,  as 
they  part  ?  How  the  soldier's  phUosophy — 
'erery  bullet  has  its  billet'  is  indicated  in  the 
abrapt  exclamation,  almost  as  the  ball  is  in 
its  fl^ht — *  Gilt's  mir,  oder  gilt  es  dir'l 
What  a  reality  in  the  action  described! 
The  dying  comrade  at  his  feet  holds  out  his 
band  for  a  last  grasp  of  bis  friend's,  bat  the 
friend  is  loading  his  mnsket : — 

'Kann  dir  die  Hand  niobt  geben, 
Bleib  *dn  im  ew'gen  Leben 
Mein  gnter  Kamersd.' 
Again,  in  the  *  Schifflein,'  how  exactly  he  de- 
scribes the  fellowship  of  mnsic,  which  seems 
soch  a  p|lse  of  German  existence  I  A  boat 
full  of  passengers,  silent,  none  knowing  ano- 
ther. One  tfdces  oat  a  horn  and  playa; 
another  puts  a  flute  together  and  joins  the 
strain  ;  and  the  shy  and  timid  girl,  stirred  by 
the  influence  of  that  marvellous  mesmerism, 
chimes  in  with  fall,  sweet  voice  upon  the 
melody ;  while  the  rowers  beat  the  time,  and 
the  boat  rocks  with  the  music ;  and  while  the 
veiaes  which  tell  it  make  a  music  which  in 
iteelf  is  sweet  to  hear,  with  what  reality  the 
concluding  stanza  breaks  off  the  flowing  tune  1 
We  seem  to  hear  the  grating  of  the  gravel 
under  her  bows : — 

'  Hart  stOszt  es  auf  dem  Straode, 

Han  trennt  sidi  in  die  Lsnde,' 

and    the    passengcnrs — strangers    once,    but 

strangers  no  more — exclaim,  as    they  each 

take  their  different  path — 

'When,  hroihm^  when 
Shall  we  together  sail  again  f 

These  are  really  the  most  random  instances 
of  one  of  Uhiand's  chief  and  prominent 
merits ;  for  whether  he  present  to  ouftninds 
the  prince  or  the  peasant,  the  knight  or  the 
serf,  the  citizen  or  the  soldier — whether  his 
ftene  be  laid  in  camp  or  castle,  in  ootta^e  or 
in  hall — whethei*  his  period  be  that  of  Holm- 
gang  or  crusade,  legend  or  history,  there  is 
everywhere  and  always  a  fitness  and  accuracy, 
which,  while  thev  prove  the  talent  of  the 
poet,  prove  also  the  mdustry  of  the  student, 
and  display  the  advantage,  to  any  poetic 
mind,  of  many-sided  learning  and  careful 
storing  <^  various  information. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  in 
which  to  touch  upon  an  interesting  part  of 
Uhlaod's  writings,  namely,  his  essays  on  An- 
cient Poetry.  That  on  the  *01d  French 
£pie  Poetry'  for  the  first  time  established 
the  distinction  which  should  be  made  be- 
tween the  'Chansons  de  geste,^  meant  for 
unging,  and  the  '  Contes,'  only  intended  for 
recitation.  His  monograph  on  '  Walther  von 
der  Yogelweide,^  published  in  1822,  is  origin 


nal  and  valuable  in  the  highest  degree ;  and, 
according  to  Jshn  {to  mean  authority), 
*  inaugurated  the  study  of  the  individual 
element  in  ancient  German  poetry  '  *—  in 
plainer  words,  led  to  a  more  careful  study 
of  the  influence  of  individual  poets  on  the 
literature  of  their  day.  His  *  Si^enforschun- 
gen,'  published  in  1836,  contains  the  result 
of  his  studies,  and  the  opinions  to  which 
they  led  him  on  the  subject  of  the  whole 
Scandinavian  myth  of  Thor,  which  he  inter- 
prets altogether  in  a  physical  sense.  A 
second  volume  was  to  have  appeared  on  the 
subject  of  Odin,  and  is  said  to  have  ^een 
actually  in  the  printer's  hands,  but  to  have 
been  withdrawn  by  its  author  for  the  purpose 
of  further  corrections.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  may  still  appear  amongst  the  collected 
works. 

What  he  himself,  however,  regarded  as  his 
chief  philological  and  antiquarian  work  was 
his  *  Collection  of  Old  High  and  Low  Ger- 
man Volkslie4er,'  the  first  volume  of  which, 
containing  the  text  of  the  pieces,  appeared  in 
the  years  1844  and  1845.  It  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  the  second  volume,  containing 
the  fruits  of  his  mature  and  comprehensive 
critical  research  on  so  interesting  a  aubjecty 
mi^  also  be  given  to  the  world. 

It  remains  for  us  to  add  a  few  words  as  to 
the  person  and  character  of  the  poet  whose 
works  we  have  been  considering.  In  stature 
he  was  not  above  the  middle  height ;  nor  at 
first  sight  was  there  anything  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  a  bardic  instinct  His  hair,  blond 
m  youth,  and  snow-white  in  age,  curled 
round  a  head  whose  most  striking  feature 
was  a  fine  expansive  forehead,  which  early 
baldness  made  still  more  remarkable.  Pro- 
minent brows,  shading  expressive  blue  eyes, 
contributed,  with  a  straight-cnt,  close-set 
mouth,  to  give  an  air  of  singular  firmness 
and  decision  to  the  whole  countenance; 
while  the  very  ^ait  and  bearing  of  the  man 
impressed  a  beholder  with  the  idea  of  iiO- 
movoable  firmness  and  decision,  an  idea  which 
closer  acquaintance  never  failed  to  confirm. 
His  physical  constitution  was  sound  and  vi- 
gorous, as  his  physical  frame  was  lithe  and 
wiry ;  and  till  his  last  illness  he  retained  an 
activity  almost  marvellous  at  his  advanced 
age.  He  was  accustomed  year  by  year  to 
making  iourneys  of  pleasure  or  research  (or 
rather  of  both  united,  since  research  formed 
his  pleasure)  to  places  which  his  studies  made 
specially  interesting  to  himself.  No  distance 
was  too  great,  no  fatigue  too  formidable  iqir 
him  to  undertake,  if  with  the  prospect  of 
elucidating  some  moot  point  of  inquiry,  or 
illustrating  some  historical  or  philological 
subject,  Throughout  his  life  he  was  a  stri^- 
ix^  example  of  determined  perseverance.  |^ 
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Uliland  has  been  often  called — by  jast  tbe 
class  of  people  who  have  tbe  least  right, 
with  the  greatest  readiness,  to  pronounce 
opimons  on  eminent  personalities— cold,  un- 
iropressionable,  almost  repellent,  in  manner. 
On  the  mere  lion-hunter,  disturbing  a  man 
of  study  solely  for  the  gratification  of  an 
impertinent  cariosity,  he  may  have  produced 
such  an  impression  many  a  time — ^for  such  a 
class  was  his  abhorrence ;  and  he  was  not  the 
man  to  look  pleasant  when  he  felt  bored ; 
but  among  those  whom  he  knew  and  valued, 
he  was  a  different  creature ;  his  taciturnity, 
often  increased  by  natural  diffidence,  would 
melt  away  when  fully  at  his  ease,  and  he 
could  appear  in  his  more  natural  character 
as  the  mirthful,  genial  companion,  ready  and 
able  to  please  and  to  be  pleased  in  that  sort 
of  intellectual  sociality  which  is  the  scholar^s 
Eden  upon  earth.  His  *  Schattenlied'  (writ- 
ten as  a  sort  of  charter-soncr  for  the  little 
club  of  kindred  spirits  which,  used  to  meet 
in  Stuttgart  at  the  sign  of  the  Shadow)  shows 
how,  while  entering  in  the  happiest  sense  into 
the  spirit  of  hearty  enjoyment,  he  could 
interweave  noble  and  kindly  thoughts  with 
his  merry  verses  as  harmoniously  as  they 
were  interwoven  with  his  genial  nature.  To 
such  a  man  tbe  little  supper  we  are  about  to 
record  must  have  been  a  real  treat  When 
all  Germany  was  congratulating  hira  by  tele- 
graph, by  addresses,  by  complimentary  verses 
ana  serenades,  on  the  completion  of  his 
seventy-fifth  year,  a  letter  came  to  hand  bear- 
ing a  Northern  post- mark,  but  without  signa- 
ture. The  writer,  a  lady,  stated,  that  on  tbe 
Festival  of  the  Assumption,  while  on  her 
way  to  mass,  on  a  most  lovely  morning,  the 
thought  of  his  beautiful  lines  in  *The  Pil- 
grim— 

*  Blieb  der  goldne  ninunel  offen 

Als  einpur  die  HeiPge  fubr  f 
B!uht  noob  auf  den  Eosenwolken 
Ibret  Fosses  Hchte  Spur  7'  Sdo. 

*  Remains  the  golden  heaven  tinoloeed 

As  when  on  high  the  Virgin  sped  f 
Glows  still  opon  each  roseate  olpnd 
The  vestige  of  her  gentle  tread  ?*  Aks^ 

had  80  tome  home  to  her  heart  that  she 
eonld  not  refrain  from  writing  her  thanks  as 
a  tribute  to  his  birthday,  and  sending  him 
a  present;  but  that  from  her  distance  she 
had  no  other  way  of  accomplishing  her  wish 
than  by  enclosing  him  a  piece  of  gold,  which 
the  hoped  he  would  expend  on  a  bottle  (or 
two,  if  possible)  of  first-rate  wine,  and  drink 
it  for  her  sake.  A  good  bottle  of  wine  was 
never  wanting  in  Uhland's  honse,  and  his 
excellent  wifb  proposed  to  j^ve  the  money  to 
the  poor.  *  Twice  as  mncb,  if  you  like/  he 
•aid,  *  bat  that  especial  docat  it  my  own,  and 


it  shallgo  as  it  was  meant  to  go.*  And  so 
it  did,  and,  as  he  himself  declared,  gave  him 
as  much  pleasure  as  many  a  higher  compli- 
ment. 

An  anecdote  of  his  remarkable  modesty 
may  be  quoted.  When  just  coming  into 
public  notice  as  a  writer,  he  happened  to  bs 
at  Carlsruhe,  when  a  gentleman  sent  in  his 
card  with  a  request  to  see  him  ;  tbe  stranger 
entered,  and  after  exchanging  a  few  common- 
places, withdrew  with  the  apology  that  *  be 
had  mistaken  him  for  the  poet  Uhland,'  and 
was  allowed  to  depart  without  a  word  of  ex- 
planation. Much  the  same  sort  of  thi^g 
once  happened  to  him  on  a  steahiboat,  when 
a  phrenologist,  having  examined  his  head, 
pronounced  him  beyond  all  qnesti%n  to  bo  a 
watchmaker,  an  error  which  tho  poet  never 
attempted  to  correct  He  so  detested  any- 
thing like  public  notice  as  persistently  to 
refuse  sitting  fbr  )iis  portrait,  and  an  artist 
having  once  visited  him  fbr  the  purpose  of 
taking  a  likeness  by  stealth,  found  nis  endea- 
vour frustrated  by^is  host  turning  his  back 
to  him  while  continuing  the  conversation  oo 
which  they  had  entered.  It  is  not  diiBcolt 
to  understand,  and  indeed  to  excnse,  one 
most  nn romantic  act  of  which  he  was  gnil^* 
Having  been  once  caught  in  passing  tbroogh 
a  town,  and  presented  with  a  laurel  crown, 
he  hung  it  np  on  the  first  tree  he  passed  after 
recommencing  his  journey.  But,  after  ail, 
SQch  a  fate  is  but  a  question  of  time  with  all 
such  embarrassing  gifts;  probably  Horace 
did  much  as  Uhland  with  toe 

*  .  .  .  .  doeterum  hedera  prcsmia  frontlam,* 

though  it  seemed  to  give  him  rank  with  the 


high  Olympians. 
Tim  modesty 
united  with  singular  delicacy  and  considers- 


modesty  of  XJhland's  was  at  times 


tion,  of  which  the  following  may  afford  ex- 
ample. Having  heard  tbat  the  so-called 
Klingenberg  Chronicle  had  been  discovered 
in  the  library  at  St.  Gallon,  he  hastened  thi- 
ther to  inspect  it,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
there  some  reference  to  the  legends  of  Wil- 
liam Tell,  a  subject  he  was  then  investiffst- 
ing ;  he  returned  home,  stating  that  tbe  MS. 
contained  nothing  on  the  subject  *  Did  vou 
read  it f  asked  his  friend  Pfeiffer.  'No,  he 
replied, '  as  the  person  from  whom  I  enquired 
did  not  offer  it  me  for  perusal,  I  thought  it 
pobsible  he  might  be  thinking  of  writing 
something  on  the  same  subject,  and  did  not 
like  to  ask.' 

A  man  in  the  truest  sense  single  minded, 
he  was  firm  as  rock  and  honest  as  sold ;  * 
lover  of  truth  and  justice,  whom  no  self-inter* 
est  could  mislead,  and  no  corruption  conta- 
minate, he  held  fast  the  affection  of  many, 
and  gained  the  full  respect  of  all.    Unassom- 
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iDg  and  modest  at  all  times,  he  shrank  from 
personal  prominence,  while  fearing  the  notice 
or  the  censure  of  no  man  in  the  discharge  of 
pnhlic  duty  ;  high-hearted  and  noble  in  pur- 
pose, pure  in  thought,  and  honest  in  act,  he 
was  a  firm  friend  and  a  gallant  enemy,  a 
hater  of  falsehood,  an  upholder  of  right 
As  K  lad,  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  a 
citj  like  Paris,  the  old  portress  of  his  lodg- 
ings could  excbum  '  Happy  the  mother  qf  so 
▼irtuoQs  a  son!'  as  an  old  man,  when  the 
grave  closed  over  him,  his  country  echoed 
with  witness  to  his  excellence.  His  views  at 
times  may  have  been  mistaken,  they  were 
never  insincere ;  his  conduct  may  occasional- 
ly have  appeared  obstinate.  Done  ever  pre- 
sumed to  doubt  its  being  honest  Contented 
in  his  ntitnral  sphere  of  middle  lite,  he  had 
DO  ambition  beyond  that  of  serving  his  coun- 
try to  the  best  of  his  power.  -  Office  or  rank 
possessed  no  charm  for  him  that  could  out- 
weigh his  attachment  to  A  tranquil  homo,  and 
those  intellectual  mirsui||  whick  became  the 
ruling  passion  of  his  existence.  Even  distinc- 
tions justly  earned  by  his  literaiy  merits,  and 
solicited  for  him  by  fellow-labourers  as  emi- 
nent as  Jacob  Grimm  and  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  he  could  decline  from  a  fear  of  in 
anv  way  being  judged  to  have  abandoned 
principles  of  independence  to  which  he  had 
ever  adhered.  Blest  with  a  happy  home, 
competent  means,  a  partner  of  whom  it  suf- 
fices to  say  that  for  more  than  forty  years 
she  proved  in  every  sense  a  worthy  helpmate, 
able  to  appreciate  his  labours  and  to  requite 


set  forth  in  sweet  and  noble  song  thoughts 
which  shall  not  perish,  and  poetry  which  can 
never  pall  upon* a  healthy  taste,  without 
dabbling  in  petty  blasphemies,  or  flavouring 
his  lines  with  atheistical  innuendos;  he,  in  out- 
spoken, unafi*ected  strains  could  move  men's 
hearts  without  embittering  them,  shocked  no 
prejudice  by  parading  impietv,  and  gained 
wide  sympathy  without  instilling  cynicism. 
He  was  a  man  whoso  character  should  be 
known  in  these  days  as  well  as  his  works, 
and  whose  guileless  nature  should  be  honour- 
ed wherever  his  genial  writings  make  their 
way.  Few  poets  on  their  dying  beds  can 
feel,  as  Uhland  might  have  felt,  that  of  all* 
the  many  words  their  brain  had  sown  upon 
the  earth  there  were  so  few  of  which  tney 
had  to  cr}'  in  lamentation,  Fugit  irrevoca- 
bik! 


Art.  in.— ^  Oritical  JBtstory  of  Free 
Thought  in  referenee  to  the  Christian 
Religion.  By  Adam  Storst  Farrar, 
M.A.     London,  1862. 

2.  Essays  and  Reviews — Tendencies  of  Re- 
ligious Thought  in  England^  1688-1750. 
By  Mark  Pattisok,  B.D.    London,  1860. 


ToLAKD,  Collins,  Tindal,  Woolston,  Morgan^ 

Chubb,  Annet    What  kind  of  recollection 

do  these  names   call   up  in  the  minda  of 

his  afifection,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  tried  '  English   readers  of  the  present  day  f     Are 


and  valued  friends,  with  lei^re  for  his  studies 
and  study  for  his  leisure,  he  lived  in  honour 
and  he  died  in  peace.     His  last  illness  was 


they,  to  the  majority,  anything  more  than  a 
bare  catalogue  of  names — *  Alcandrnmque 
Haliumque,    Nofimonaque     Prytanimque  — 


occasioned  by  his  attendance  at  the  funeral  [  known,  perhaps,  in  a  general  way  as  Dejstical 
of  his  life-long  friend,  Justin  us  Kemdr,  and  '      '^  *^        ^^    '^  -•-  j  "• 

he  died  at  TGbingen  on  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1862,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  as  sin- 
cerely regretted  as  he  was  widely  known  and 
loved. 

We  have  not  entered  in  our  article  at  any 
length  on  the  criticism --.Df  Uhland^s  works; 
tiie  greater  part  of  them  are  so  well  known 
as  to  need  but  little  remark ;  we  may  per- 
haps have  helped  some  readers  to  a  better 
comprehension  of  part  of  his  productions, 
in  indicating  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  written ;  but  our  object  has  been 
more  to  set  forward  in  our  presentment  of 
XJhUind,  the  man,  a  contrast  to  a  too  general 
DotioD  of  a  poet  and  a  German  poet  He 
could  stir  a  nation  without  parading  his  in- 
dividual agonies,  and  could  contemplate  more 
important  and  more  patriotic  matters  than 
^ his  own  great  wounded  heart'*    Ho  could 


*  8ee  in  th«  fourth  stsnsa  of  ths  '  Waadering^* 


writers,  much  as  the  above-mentioned  Virgi- 
lian,  or  rather  Homeric,  worthies  are  known 
as  soldiers ;  but,  in  other  respects,  not  much 
more  distinguished  as  regards  personality 
and  individual  character?  Yet  these  were 
men  of  mark  in  their  day,  the  Essayists  and 

a  powerful  and  well-deserved  sarcasm  on  poetio 
egotism : — 

'  Ich  schritt  cam  Sftogerwalde, 

Da  sucbt'  ich  LeDenehaaoh ; 
Da  safs  ein  edler  Skalde 

Und  pflUekt'  am  Lorbeerstrauoh ; 
Nicbt  batt'  er  Zeit,  za  aobten 

Auf  eines  Yolkes  Sehtner^      • 
Er  konnte  nar  betraditan 

Sein  gross,  xerriasen  Hers.* 

'  I  sped  to  tbe  grove  of  the  nngers 
Some  breath  of  life  to  breaUie, 
A  noble  bard  was  seated  there, 

And  plucking  a  laurel  wreath  \ 
He  had  no  time  to  think  upon 

'  A  Bofferinc  nation's  smart, 
He  only  eooid  contemplate  /^cs\(> 

His  own  great^  wounded  heart  1^^  K^ 
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Reviewers  of  the  \ui  centUTj,  aitracting 
Dearly  as  much  attcntioD,  and  receiviag  nearly 
as  many  criticisms,  as  their  successors  are 
doing  at  present  Nor  were  some  of  'them 
without  confident  hope  of  the  lasting  effects 
which  their  works  were  destined  to  produce. 
Tindal  prefaces  his  *  Christianity  as  Old  as 
the  Creation'  with  the  declaration  that  he 
Uhinks  he  has  laid  down,  such  plain  and 
evident  rules  as  may  enable  men  of  the 
meanest  capacity  to  distinguish  between  Reli- 
gion and  Superstition j  and  has  represented 
tne  former  in  every  part  so  beautiful,  so 
amiable,  and  so  strongly  affecting,  that  they 
who  in  the  least  reflect  must  be  highly  in 
love  with  it'  And,  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  work,  he  sums  up  his  estimate  of  its 
argument  in  terms  equally  flattering:  *For 
my  part,  I  think,  there's  none  who  wish  well 
to  mankind,  but  must  likewise  wish  this 
hypothesis  to  be  true ;  and  can  there  be  a 
greater  proof  of  its  truth,  than  that  it  is, 
m  all  its  parts,  so  exactly  calculated  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  that  either  to  add  to  or  to 
take  from  it  will  be  to  their  manifest  pre- 
judice?' Chubb,  in  the  preface  to  his  'True 
Gospel,'  asserts  that  he  has  *  rendered  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  deiendable  upon  rational 
principles.'  Annet  tells  his  readers  that  his 
end  is  *to  hold  forth  the  acceptable  Light 
of  Truth,  which  makes  men  free,  enables 
them  to  break  the  bands  of  creed-makers 
and  imposers  asunder,  and  to  cast  thefr  cords 
from  us;  and  to  set  at  liberty  captives 
bruised  with  their  chains ;  to  convince  those 
that  believe  they  see,  or  that  see  only  through 
Faith's  optics,  that  their  blindness  remam- 
eth.'*  Woolston  boasts  that  he  will  *cut 
oat  such  a  piece  of  work  for  our  Boylean 
Lectures  as  shall  hold  them  tug  so  long  as 
the  ministry  of  the  letter  and  an  hireling 
priesthood  shall  last'f  And  truly,  if  tempo- 
rary popularity  were  any  security  for  lasting 
reputation,  Woolston  haui  good  grounds  for 
his  boast  His  Discourses  are  said  to  have 
been  sold  to  the  extent  of  thirty  thousand 
copies,  and  to  have  called  forth  in  a  short 
time  as  many  as  sixty  replies.|  Swift's 
satirical  lines  testify  to  his  ponularity  ;  while 
in  other  respects  they  mignt  pass  for  a 
description  of  a  Right  Reverend  critic  of 
the  present  day. 

« Here%  Woolston's  tracts,  the  twelfth  edition, 
'Tis  read  by  every  poKtioian ; 
The  oountry  members  when  in  town, 
To  all  their  boroughs  send  them  down ; 

.  *  *Thd  Rcsnrrestioa  <tf  Jftus  Ck>o«der6d/  p.  87. 

t  'Fifth  DiMoame  on  the  UirMles  of  Our 
Savioar/  p.  66. 

X  Leehler,  *  QesoliidiU  d«t  BngliBohen  Deismns/ 
p.  294. 


Too  nerer  met  a  tiling  so  smart, 
The  courtiers  have  them  all  by  heart. 
Those  maids  of  honour  who  can  read 
Are  taught  to  use  them  for  their  creed. 
The  reverend  author's  good  iBtcniiou 
Has  been  rewarded  witli  a  pension. 
He  does  an  honour  to  his  gown 
By  bravely  ronning  priestcraft  down  : 
ite  shows,  as  sore  as  Gh>d's  in  Gloucester, 
That  Hoses  was  a  grand  impostor.^ 

Other  authors  of  the  same  school  attained 
to  a  like  celebrity.  Against  Collina'a  *  IHs- 
coorse  of  Freethinking,'  aocordioff  to  the 
boast  of  the  author  himself,  no  less  than 
thirty-four  works  were  publi^ed  in  Eofflaod 
alone;*  and  the  list  of  antagonist  poblica- 
tions  enumerated  by  Thorschmid  amounts  in 
all  to  seventy-nine  in  various  langua^^es. 
Tindal's  '  Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation' 
gave  occasion,  according  to  the  same  diligent 
collector,  to  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  fifteen 
replies. 

At  this  time,  when  we  are  again  startled 
by  a  similar  phcApmenon — when  we  once 
more  see  writings,  whose  literary  merits,  to 
say  the  leasts  are  by  no  means  suflScient  to 
account  for  the  notice  they  have  attracted 
and  the  apprehensions  they  have  excited, 
pushed  into  an  adventitious  celebrity  by  the 
subject  of  which  they  treat,  and  the  circoro- 
stances  under  which  th^  were  written — our 
attention  is  naturally  drawn  to  the  parallel 
furnished  by  the  last  century ;  and  we  feel  an 
interest  in  asking  why  it  is  that  men  so  cele- 
brated and  so  dreaded  in  their  own  generation 
should  be  so  utterly  forgotten  in  ours.  And 
the  interest  is  increased  when  we  become 
aware  of  the  ei^^nce  of  other  parallels  in 
other  countries.  The  same  state  of  thii^ 
which  existed  in  England  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  repeated  in  France 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century,  and  in 
Germany  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth.  In  France, 
the  names  of  La  Mettrio  and  De  Prades,  and 
D'Argens,  and  D'Holbach,  and  Damilaville, 
and  St  Lambert,  and  Raynal,  are  almost  as 
much  fbrgotten  a&ihose  of  their  English  pre- 
decessors. In  Germany,  those  of  Tieftnink 
and  Hcnke,  and  Eckermann,  and  Paulas, 
and  Rohr,  and  Wegscheider,  represent  men 
who  once  exercised  a  livii^  influence  on  the 
theology  of  their  day,  but  whose  works  are 
now  little  more  than  the  decaying  monu- 
ments of  a  dead  and  buried  rationalisuL 

These,  it  may  be  objected,  are  neither  the 
only  nor  the  greatest  names  that  can  be  cited 
as  examples  of  freethinking  in  their  respett- 
ive  countries;  nor  are  thuy  entitled  to  be 

♦  Tboraohmid,  'Freydenker  BibKothek,'  vol  i 
p.  16S.  In  the  Ada  SSnM^n^  Lip9Un$,,  A  19 14, 
It  is  said  that  m  many  as  twen  /  anawert  appealed 
in  the  same  year  with  the  DiMoorse  itself. 
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considered  as  its  chief  representatives.  Yet 
they  are  fair  representatites,  not  indeed  of 
the  highest  amount  of  ability  or  influence 
that  has  at  any  time  been  combined  with 
freetbinking  tendencies,  but  of  the  class  of 
writers  whose  reputation  rests  principally  or 
solely  upon  those  tendencies.  Men  like  Hume 
and  Gibl>on,  or  even  Shaftesbury  and  Boiing- 
broke,  in  England,  like  Voltaire  and  Rous- 
seau in  France,  like  Lessing  and  Wieland  in 
Germany,  may  have  written  in  the  same 
spirit,  and  may  have  been  as  heterodox  in 
their  belief  as  their  less  distinguished  coun- 
trymen ;  but  they  so  little  owe  their  literary 
reputation  exclusively  or  principally  to  their 
heterodoxy,  that  that  reputation  would  now 
in  all  probability  be  as  great  or  greater  than 
it  is,  had  their  thoughts  on  religion  never 
been  given  to  the  world.  If  we  are  to  com- 
pare the  freetbinking  of  individuals  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Church,  in  respect  of  its  per- 
manent influence  on  the  minds  of  men,  we 
most  compare  them,  as  Plato  compares  jus- 
.  tice  and  injustice,  in  thenqfielves,  and  not  in 
their  accidental  accompaniments.  We  may 
perhape  add  that  by  so  doing  we  shall  And  a 
closer  parallel  to  the  writers  who  have  ex- 
cited the  greatest  religious  panic  among  our- 
selves at  the  present  day.* 

These  three  schools  of  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  however  differing  in  the  spirit 
and  details  of  their  teaching,  nave  this  fea- 
ture in  common — that  they  are  all,  to  a  great 
extent,  of  native  growth  in  their  several 
countries,  and  sprang  up  under,  or  were 
modified  by,  the  influence,  rightly  or  wrongly 
understood,  of  a  native  system  of  philosophy. 
In  England,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, both  the  assailants  and  the  defenders  of 
Christianity  borrowed  their  weapons  from  the 
armoury  of  Locke.  In  France,  the  prevail- 
ing religious  unbelief  took  much  of  ita  tone 
from  the  philosophy  of  Condillac ;  and  the 
rationalism  of  Germany,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  allied  itself,  as  re- 

firds  its  main  principles,  with  the  system  of 
ant.  In  every  case,  also,  the  theological 
deductions  were  rather  inferred  from  than 
contained  in  the  philosophical  systems  with 
which  they  were  connected,  and,  in  some 
cases,  were  neither  intended  nor  admitted  by 

^  The  apologist  for  the  '  EsAays  and  Reviews*  in 
the  *£diobargh  Review*  of  April,  1861,  compares 
Uie  excitement  caused  by  that  work  to  sach  '  re- 
lupous  panics*  as  that  on  the  prospect  of  the  ad- 
mission of  Disseotere  to  the  Universities  io  1834^ 
that  on  the  Education  Scheme  in  1680,  and 
those  caused  by  the^^Hampden  and  Gorham  contro- 
versies, and  by  tb  *  Papal  aggression.  It  would 
have  been  more  j^i.i  to  compare  it  with  the  inter- 
est excited  by  the7/eistical  wt>rks  of  the  last  cen- 
tviy,  but  sach  a  'eomparison  would  have  oyer* 
thrown  tiie  Reriewer's  argument. 
VOL.  cxvi.  L — 3 


the  authors  of  those  systems.  Locke,  to  use 
the  words  of  his  friend  Molyneux,  took  aa 
early  opportunity  of  *  shaking  off '  Toland. 
Condillac,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  philo- 
sophical speculations,  carefully  avoided  all 
application  of  his  principles  to  questions  of 
morals  or  religion ;  and,  while  he  allowed  no 
other  source  of- knowledge  than  the  experi- 
ence of  the  senses,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
so  far  removed  from  the  materialism  of  hia 
later  followers  that  his  system  has  even  been 
regarded  as  l(^cally  identical  with  the  ideal- 
ism of  Berkeley.*  In  the  philosophy  of  Kant 
we  may  discern  two  opposite  tendencies  :  the 
rationalism  which  his  practical  philosophy 
encourages  is  refuted  by  his  speculative  phi- 
losophy ;  and,  while  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  Kantian  rationalists  could  find  some  sup- 
port for  their  views  in  the  later  writings  of 
their  master,  it  must  be  admitted  also  that 
they  are  supported  by  one  portion  only  of  his 
philosophy,  and  that  portion  not  the  one  on 
which  his  fame  as  a  thinker  principally  rests. 
The  English  and  French  movements  were 
in  this  distinguished  from  the  German, — 
that  in  the  former,  political  interests  and  in- 
fluences were  largely  mingled  with  the  re- 
ligious and  the  philosophical.  In  Germany, 
the  rationalist  theories  were  of  the  closet 
rather  than  of  the  world.  They  were  the 
production  of  men  who  applied  themselves 
calmly,  and  with  little  more  than  a  specula- 
tive interest,  to  discuss  as  an  abstract  ques- 
tion the  healings  of  certain  philosophical 
speculations  oa  religious  belief, — religion  it- 
self being  little  more  than  a  branch  of  phi- 
losophy. In  England  and  France,  on  the 
^contrary,  the  philosophical  speculation  min- 
gled with  an  existing  political  current,  car- 
ried along  in  its  motion  and  coloured  by  its 
hue.  The  English  freetbinking  of  the  eight'- 
eenth  century  was  in  part  the  offspring  of 
the  English  Revolution  :  the  French  infidel- 
ity was  one  of  the  movements  which  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  French  Revolution ; 
and  this  difference  may  go  some  way  to- 
wards explaining  the  difference  of  temper 
manifested  in  the  respective  controversies. 
Revolutions  are  not  made  with  rosewater, 
nor  do  they  impart  a  rosewater  flavour  to 
the  events  which  follow  them  while  the  ocean' 
is  still  heaving  with  the  scarcely-subsided 
storm.  The  German  philosopher  might 
calmly  discuss  his  th^is  as  a  statement  of 
abstract  truth,  which,  if  not  immediately  ac- 
knowledged, had  only  to  bide  its  time.  la 
England  and  in  France  the  question  was  one 
involving  or  seeming  to  involve  immodiaAe 
action,  dealing  with  persons  and  institutions, 

*  See  Diderot,  '  Lettre  sar  les  Aveugles,'  €Supm 
(1821),  torn,  i  o.  f2l.         Digitized  by  V.  IC 
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not  merely  with  theorems  and  proofs.  In 
passing  from  the  controversies  of  the  last  cen- 
tory  to  those  of  the  present,  we  may  note  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  temper  of  the 
disputants ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  may  be 
qnestioned  whether  the  gain  is  all  on  one 
side.  Our  taste  may  be  less  offended  by  rude 
language  and  injurious  imputations;  yet  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  all  the  coarse  lan- 
guage which  a  redent  writer  has  so  severely 
censured  in  the  English  apologists  of  the  last 
century*  contained  anything  so  revolting  to. 
the  moral  sense  as  the  proposition  which  was 
calmly  and  philosophically  advocated  by  Rohr 
at  the  close  of  his  *  Letters  on  Rationalism,' 
and  which  has  been  revived  in  more  than  one 
quarter  at  the  pref»ent  time, — namely,  that  a 
clergyman  is  at  liberty,  while  retaining  his 
office  in  the  Church,  to  accept  the  formularies 
of  that  Church  in  a  new  sense,  and  to  teach 
them  in  that  sense  to  his  congregation. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  English  Deism 
in  the  last  century  was,  that  it  was  not 
merely  a  promulgation  of  certain  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  but  also  an  attack  on 
a  body  of  men,  and  on  the  church  of  which 
those  men  were  ministers.  The  idea  which 
the  Deistical  writers  laboured  most  earnestly 
to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  English  na- 
tion, was  that  priests  are  knaves  and  their 
congregations  fools ;  that  the  shepherds 
fleeced  the  flock  for  their  own  benefit,  and 
the  sheep  were  simple  enough  to  submit  to 
the  process.  The  attack,  it  is  true,  was 
sometimes  masked  under  the  form  of  an  at- 
tack on  heathen  or  Popish  priests,  sometimes 
coupled  with  an  ironical  exception  in  favour  of 
the  orthodox  ministers  of  the  Establishment ; 
but  these  transparent  disguises  were  not  calcu- 
lated, and  probably  were  not  intended,  to  de- 
ceive any  one  as  to  their  real  purport.  The 
words  which  Bishop  Berkeley  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  his  Alciphron,  exactly  represent  the 
general  tone  of  the  freethinkers  of  his  age : — 

*  Take  my  word  for  it,  priests  of  all  religions 
are  the  game :  wherever  there  are  priests  there 
will  be  priestcraft;  and  wherever  there  Is  priest- 
craft, there  will  be  a  persecating  spirit,  which 

*  .. 

*  Mr.  PattiBon  allows  one  exception  in  the  case 
of  Shaftesbury,  •  lo  whom,*  he  savs.  *  as  well  after 
his  death  as  in  his  Iffetime^  his  pnvileges  as  a  peer 
seem  to  have  secured  immnnity  from  hangman's 
ustffei' — •  Essays  and  Review^'  p.  81 1 .  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  peerage  had  anything  to  do 
-with  the  matter.  Shaftesbury's  work  was  not  di- 
rectly theological,  and  his  occasional  idlasioris  to 
religious  doctrines  were  not,  like  the  more  directly 
Deistical  publications,  an  opeA  ohallettge  to  ooa- 
traversy.  At  any  rate  Boltngbroke's  peerage  did 
not  save  him  from  some  pretty  severe  treatment  at 
t  he  hands  of  Warburton  and  Leiand ;  and  Shaftes- 
bury himself  fared  little  better  under  the  criticism 
of  bkeltos. 


they  never  fail  to  exert  to  the  ntmost  of  theb 
power  againat  all  those  who  have  the  courage  to 
think  for  themselves,  and  will  not  submit  to  be 
hoodwinked  and  manacled  by  their  reverend 
leaders.  Those  great  masters  of  pedantrv  and 
jargon  have  coined  several  systems,  which  are 
all  equally  true,  and  of  eqnal  importance  to  the 
world.  The  oontending  seots  are  each  alike  fond 
of  their  own,  and  alike  prone  to  discbarge  their 
fury  Qpon  all  who  dissent  from  them.  Groeltj 
and  ambition  being  the  darling  vicee  of  priests 
and  chorcbmen  all  the  world  over,  they  endea- 
vour in  all  countries  to  get  an  ascendant  over 
the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  the  magistrate,  hav- 
ing a  joint  interest  with  the  priest  in  snbdolnz, 
amusing,  and  soaring  the  people,  too  often  lemls 
a  hand  to  the  hierarchy,  who  never  think  their 
authorij^  and  possessions  secure,  so  long  as  ^se 
who  differ  from  tbeni  in  opinion  are  allowed  to 
partake  ev^n  in  the  common  rights  belonging  to 
their  birth  or  species.' 

This  determined  hostility  to  the  clergy  as 
a  body  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
Deistical  movement  from  first  to  last ;  and  it 
is  necessary  to  bear  this  circumstance  in 
mind,  if  we  would  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 
attitude  taken  b^the  party  assailed.  The 
Church  of  England  had  but  recently  reco- 
vered from  two  political  attacks,  threatening 
her  very  existence.  She  Bad  actually  been 
subverted  for  a  thne  by  Puritanism  under  the 
Commonwealth  ;  she  had  been  threatened 
with  a  second  subversion  by  Popery  under 
James  II.  When  a  new  movement  presented 
itself  in  a  similar  form,  embodying  not 
merely  a  discussion  of  doctrines,  but  an  as- 
sault upon  men  and  institutiona,  it  was  in- 
evitable that  a  personal  character  should  be 
imparted  to  the  controversy;  that  the  de- 
fenders of  the  Church  should  feel  that  they 
were  contending,  not  merely  against  a  specu- 
lative error  which  might  be  met  by  argu- 
ment, but  against  a  political  assault  which 
was  endeavouring  to  stir  up  all  the  bad  pas- 
sions of  men  against  them.  A  new  Martin 
Marprelat^  seemed  to  have  arisen,  to  make 
war,  not  only  against  prelacy,  but  against  a 
clerical  order  of  any  kind ;  and,  so  far  as 
past  experience  fumishe-d  any  augury  of  the 
fnture,  it  might  well  be  feared  that  if  his 
hostility  were 'suffered  to  reach  ife  climax, 
the  struggle  would  not  be  for  victory,  but  for 
existence.  That  such  a  fear  was  not  alto- 
gether groundless,  was  terribly  shown  at  the 
close  of  the  century  in  a  neighbouring  coun- 
try ;  and  the  tree  which  bore  fruit  in  France 
was  sown  in  England. 

The  coarseness  and  virulence  with  which 
this  attack  was  carried  on,  can  be  appreciated 
fully  only  by  those  who  will  take  the  trooWe 
to  search  into  the  now  happily  forgotten 
publications  of  the  period.  The  task  is  not 
a  pleasant  one  ;  but  we  have  lately  heard  so 
much  ceoBore  of  the  apologetic  writers  for 
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want  of  poIiUoesa  towards  their  opponents, 
that  it  becomes  a  duty  to  inquire  what  man- 
ner of  men  these  opponents  reallj  were. 
A  few  extraots  from  their  writings  will  an- 
swer this  qnestion  better  than  anj  descrip^ 
taon. 

Tolandy  the  leader  of  t&e  band,  was,  after 
his  fashion,  a  poet  as  well  as  a  philosopher, 
and  attacked  the  priests  in  verse  as  well  as 
in  prose.  His  earliest  work  was  a  poem  en- 
titled *The  Tribe  of  Leri,'  the  beginning  of 
irhich  is  a  tolerably  fair  specimen  of  his 
poetical  powers  and  of  his  controrersial 
temper. 

'fi^oe  plagues  wero  orderod  for  a  sooorga  of 

men^ 
And  Egypt  was  chastised  with  her  ten, 
No  greater  plague  did  any  state  molest 
Than  the  seydre,  the  worst  of  plagues,  a  ^est.' 

fiis  theological  system  is  sununed  up  in 
•cHne  equally  meritorious  verses  in  a  later 
work,  the  •  Letters  to  Serena-  : — 

*'  Natural  religion  was  easy  first  and  plain ; 
Tales  made  it  mystery,  o£&rings  made  it  gain  ; 
Sacrifices  and  shows  were  at  length  prepared, 
i      The  priests  ate  roast-meat,  and  the  people 
stared.' 

His  prose  is  to  the  same  effect  In  his 
*  Christianity  not  Mysterious,'  which,  in  point 
of  language,  is  one  of  the  most  moderately 
written  of  his  works,  he  cannot  forbear  tell- 
ing his  readers  that  it  was  through  the 
craft  and  ambition  of  priests  and  philoso- 
phers '  that  mysteries  w,ere  introduced  into 
Christianity  ;*  and  if  he  does  not  extend  the 
comdemnation  in  fiill  measure  to  the  clergy 
of  his  own  day,  it  is  only  because  he  chari- 
tably allows  that  they  may  be  welUmeaning 
dupes  instead  of  designing  knaves.f  So 
again,  when,  in  1713,  he  came  forward  as 
the  antagonist  of  Sacheverell,  he  was  not 
content  to  deal  with  that  hot-headed  eccle- 
siastic on  his  own  merits,  but  availed  himself 
of  the  occasion  to  attack  the  clerical  order  in 

Ciral;  prefixing  to  his  pamphlet  the  in- 
matory  title,  *  An  Appeal  to  Honest  Peo- 
ple against  Wicked  Priests,'  denouncing  the 
clergy  generally  as  the  enemies  of  good  gov- 
ernment, and  even  justifying  on  this  ground 
the  persecution  of  Christianity  by  the  Koman 
Emperors,  because  '  the  emulation  and  ambi- 
tion of  Christian. priests  had  made  the  Chris- 
tian rel^on  seem  incompatible  with  good 
pcdioy."  That  this  kind  of  language  was  not 
merely  the  expression  of  individual  petulance, 
but  was  part  of  &e  ordinary  and  systematic 
warfisu^  of  this  class  of  writers,  will  be  suffi- 

*  S«e  *  Ghristiaiuty  not  ^sterions^*  p.  168,  ed. 
1696. 
t  Sw  'CbrisUanity  notMysterion^'  p.  W.  ^ 


ciently  shown  by  the  following  passages  from 
other  authors  of  the  same  school. 

Tindal,  *The  ftights  of  the  Christian 
Church  Asserted,'  1707,  p.  23 : — 

*  The  tacking  the  priests^  preferments  to  such 
opinions  not  only  makes  'em  in  most  nations, 
right  or  wrong,  to  espouse  them,  and  to  invent 
a  thousand  sophistical  and  knavish  methods  of 
defending  'em  to  the  infinite  prq'adioe  of  truth, 
b^ut  is  the  occasion  that  homanii^  is  in  a  manner 
extiDct  among  thoe^  Christians  who  by  reason 
of  sach  articles  are  divided  into  different  sects ; 
their  priests  hurning  with  iraplaoable  hatred, 
and  stirring  up  the  same  passions  in  all  they 
can  influence  against  the  opposers  of  such  opi- 
nions.' 

Ibid.  p.  103  :— 

*  Here  one's  at  a  stand  which  to  admire  most, 
the  mad  insolence  and  daring  impiety  of  the 
clergy,  or  the  gross  stupidity  and  wretched 
abjeolness  of  the  laity;  one  in  thos  imposing 
and  t'other  in  ieing  imposed  upon.' 

Jbid.  p.  236': — 

'This  cursed  hypothesis  had  perhaps  pever 
been  thought  on  with  relation  to  civils,  had  not 
the  clergy  (who  have  an  inexhaustible  magazine  ^ 
of  oppressive  doctrines)  contrived  it  first  in  ^ 
ecclesiasticals,  to  gratify  their  insupportable  itch 
of  tyrannizing  over  the  laity  and  over  one  ano- 
ther.' 

Collins^  *  Discourse  of  Freethinking,*  1713, 
p.  88  :— 

*  Priests  have  no  iut^^t  to  lead  me  to  true 
opinions,  bat  only  to  the  opinions  they  have 
listed  themselves  to  profess,  and  for  the  most 
part  into  mistaken  opinions.  For  it  is  manifest 
that  all  priests,  except  the  orthodox,  are  hired 
to  lead  men  into  mistakes.' 

Tbid.  pp.  91,  92  :— 

'  The  great  ohai^e  of  supporting  such  num- 
bers of  men  as  are  necessary  to  maintain  impp-  • 
sitions  is  a  burden  upon  society.  .  .  .  The 
charge  alone,  therefore,  of  supporting  such  a 
number  of  ecclesiastics  is  a  great  evil  to  society, 
though  it  should  be  sapposed  that  the  ecolesias-^ 
tics  th^nselves  were  employed  in  the  most  in- 
nocent manner  imaginable,  dm.,  in  mere  eatings 
and  drinbing.^ 

Ibid.  p.  93 : — 

*  Besides,  they  who  have  an  interest  to  en- 
large their  sect  and  keep  it  united,  know  that 
noSiing  tends  so  much  to  its  increase  and  union 
as  the  toleration  of  .vice  and  wickedness  to  as 
great  a  degree  as  they  can  conveniently ;  for  by 
that  means  they  are  sure  to  engage  all  the 
rogues  and  vicious  (and  by  consequence  the 
fools,  who  will  ever  be  led  by  them)  in  their 
party.  And  therefore,  wherever  the  power  of 
the  priest  is  at  the  height^  the7  proceed  so  far 
In  the  encouragement  of  wiokeoness  as  to  make 
all  churches  sanctuaries  o'  olacee  of  protection.'^ 

WoolsUm^  'Fifth  Discourse  on  the  Mira- 
cles,* 1728,  p.  70 :—  r^ ^ ^^T^ 

^  '^  Digitized  by  V^OOgle 
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*  According  to  the  aforesaid  articles  of  this 
my  laith,  I  am  so  fully  convinced,  not  only  of 
the  error  of  the  ministry  of  the  letter,  hot  of 
the  mischiefs  and  inconvenience  of  an  hireling 
priesthood,  that  having  set  my  shoulders  to  the 
work,  r  ara  resolved,  by  the  help  of  Gk>d,  to 
endeavour  to  give  both  a  lift  out  of  this  world. 
This  is  fair  and  generons  warning  to  our  clergy 
to  sit  fast  and  look  to  their  own  safety,  or  they 
may  find  me  a  stronger  man  than  they  may  be 
aware  of.  And  tho*  I  doh't  expect  long  to  sur- 
vive the  accompl  shment  of  so  great  and  glorious 
a  work,  yet  I  am  delightfully  ravished  and 
transported  with  the  forethought  and  contem- 
plation of  the  happiness  of  mankind  upon  tbe 
extinction  of  ecclesiastical  vermin  out  of  God's 
house,  when  the  world  will  return  to  its  prirao- 
genial  and  paradisaical  state  of  natore,  religion, 
and  liberty,  in  which  we  shall  be  all  taught  of 
God,  and  have  no  need  of  a  foolish  and  conten- 
tions priest,  hired  to  harangue  ns  with  bis 
noise  and  nonsense.' 

Woohton^  *  Defence  of  his  Disconrses  on 
the  Miracles,'  1729,  p.  23  : —  ; 

'  And  why  should  not  the  clergy  of  the  Ohuroh 
of  England  be  turned  to  grass,  and  be  made  to 
seek  their  fortune  among  the  people,  as  well  as 
preachers  of  other  denominations?  Where's 
the  sense  and  reason  of  imposing  parochial 
priests  upon  the  people  to  take  care  of  their 
souls,  more  than  parochial  lawyers  to  look  to 
their  estates,  or  parochial  physicians  to  attend 
their  bodies,  or  parochial  tinkers  to  mend  their 
kettles?  In  secular  affairs  every  man  chooses 
the  artist  and  mechanic  that  he  likes  best ;  so 
mncb  more  ought  he  in  spirituals,  inasmuch  as 
the  welfare  of  the  soul  is  of  greater  amportance 
than  that  of  the  body  or  estate.  The  church- 
lands  would  to  a  good,  if  not  a  full,  step  towards 
paying  the  nation's  debts.' 

Morgany  *The  Moral  Philosopher,'  1738, 
p.  96  :— 

*  In  short,  this  clerical  religion  is  a  new  thim- 
bleand-button,  or  a  powder-le-pimp,  which 
may  be  this  or  that,  everything  or  nothing,  just 
as  the  jugglers  please.  And  yet  all  this,  in  their 
difS^rent  ways,  if  you  can  bt?lieve  them,  is  Di- 
vine Institution  and  immediate  Revelation  from 
•God.  All  which  can  amount  to  no  more  than 
this,  that  the  several  passionl  and  interests  of 
-every  party,  and  of  every  man,  are  divinely  in- 
•stitnted  by  immediate  revelation ;  and  this  is 
the  privilege  of  the  orthodox  faith  and  of  being 
religious  in  the  clerical  way.' 

Tbid,  p.  100  :— 

'  The  generality  of  the  clergy  of  all  denomi- 
nations, from  the  very  beginning,  have  been 
oontii^ially  palming  upon  us  false  coin  under 
the  authority  of  €^od,  and  when  they  are  con- 
victed of  it,  they  cry  out,  that  this  is  but  now 
and  then,  in  a  few  particular  instances,  and  ouly 
here  and  there  a  piece ;  and  they  think  it  hard, 
very  hard,  that  they  cannot  have  credit  upon 
«nch  small  matters.' 

Ibid,  p.  101  .:— 

*In  the  ^meanwhile,  bow  aie  our  political 


8tate-D1  vhies  every  wliere  caressed  and  flattered ; 
and  how  happy  is  it  for  them  that  thev  have 
an  interest  much  superior  to  Truth  and  Reason, 
Reli^on  or  Conscience  I  And  the  ground  of  all 
this  IS  certainly  a  clerical  religion  above  reason 
and  above  all  possibility  of  proof.* 

Ohuhh,  *  The  True  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
Asserted/  1738,  p.  170  :— 

'The  enlarging  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
not  only  introduced  a  ueeUss^  but  also  a  n^per- 
Jkums  Clergy,  or  a  set  of  Clergymen  who,  with 
respect  to  their  offices  in  Oliristian  societies, 
have  answered  very  little  or  no  good  purpose 
to  the  Gospel  of  Christ  or  the  souls  of  men, 
whatever  plausible  pretences  may  have  been 
made  in  th  ir  favour.  These  superfluous  Cler- 
gymen have  been  dignified  and  distinguished  by 
pompous  titles  and  vestments,  which  have 
served  to  introduce  a  groundless  veneration  and 
respect  to  their  persons,  whilst  their  prindpal 
business  has  been  to  possess  great  revtuues,  to 
live  in  pomp  and  grandeur,  assuming  and  exer- 
cising dominion  over  their  brethren,  whom  they 
have  endeavoured  to  keep  under  the  power  d 
ignorance  and  superstition,  as  it  has  bfen  the 
ground  and  foundation  of  their  wealth  and 
sovereignty;  whose  power  has  been  employe<l 
to  the  very  great  hurt  and  damage  of  Christian 
people,  and  has  been  highly  injurious  to  the  i 
Gospel  of  Christ' 

Ihid.  p.  174  :— 

'  To  this  I  may  add  that  the  possessing  the 
Clergy  with. wealth  and  power,  which  was  first 
introduoed  by  men's  great  liberality  in  giving 
their  goods  both  moveable  and  imnooveable  to 
the  Church,  this  intro'luced  not  t>nly  a  useless, 
a  superfluous,  and  a  supernumerary,  but  also  an 
ivjurioui  ministry,  or  a  ministry  which  were 
directly  and  immediately  highly  injurious  to  the 
G^>spel  of  Christ,  and  to  the  souls  of  men.  I 
shall  not  here  take  notice  of  the  numberless 
evils  and  mischiefs,  and  the  miseries  which  have 
been  brought  upon  multitudes  of  our  species  by 
their  means^  by  their  wicked,  perfidious,  ana 
barbarous  practices,  and  by  their  procurement; 
for  were  all  these  to  be  entered  upon  record 
(allowing  me  to  use  the  same  figure  of  speech 
which  St.  John  has  us<  d  before  me),  I  suppose 
the  world  itself  would  not  contain  the  books 
which  mi^ht  be  written ;  but  this  is  beside  my 
present  purpose.  What  I  observe  is,  thiU  the 
introducing  of  wealth  and  power  into  ChHstiaa 
societies,  introduced  with  it  a  ministry  which 
were  directly  and  immediately  liighly  injurieui 
to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  to  the  souls  of  men. 
For  as  the  clergy  were  set  upon  increasing  their 
wealth  and  power  at  all  hazards,  so  tliey,  iu 
order  to  answer  those  purposes,  have  introduced 
iueh  doeirinee,  and  such  a  multitude  of  iuper" 
stiOoue  praoticee^  and  assumed  to  Ihemselvei 
inch  power^  as  took  away  the  persuasive  io* 
fiuence  of  the  Gospel,  and  rendered  it  of  dods 
effect'    • 

Annet^  *  Judging  for  Ourselves ;  or.  Free- 
thinking  the  great  Duty  of  Religion/  1789, 
p.8:- 
,  ,^*  If  the  myttmet  of  the jpriituoZ  er<^tmm 
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were  exposed  bj  reason,  no  man  would  bnj 
tbeir  merohandize  any  more.  Depend  npon  it, 
when  yoQ  are  hoodwinked  with  mysteriss  su- 
pernatural^ there  id  J^aud  in  the  case ;  'tis  bat 
Anotirar  word  for  it ;  the  meaning  is  the  same. 
Wbaterer  is  impoeed  on  men  to  believe,  which 
will  not  bear  the  light  of  hooest  inqntry,  is  all 
craft  and  goiie.' 

Ihid.  p.  11  :— 

*•  The  Buyers  and  SdUers^  the  Biaots  and 
jPriests^  will  unite  again :  the  trade  is  likely  to 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  for  men  be- 
iDg  born  ignorant,  perverted  by  education,  pre- 
poaaosQod  with  notions  before  they  have  sense 
or  Teason  to  Judge  of  them,  which  some  never 
have  capacities  to  do,  and  others  tbro'  coward- 
ice or  idleness  never  make  use  of  the  oapaoi* 
ties  they  have,  there  u  no  fear  but  the  mys- 
tery-mongers will  always  find  fools  enough  to 
hnj  their  sophisticated  wares.' 

Among  many  rude  and  some  unjust  things 
which  disfigure  the  controversial  writinffs  of 
TVarburton,  there  is  one  remark  at  least  which 
most  readers  of  the  above  eitracts  will  allow 
to  be,  not,  indeed,  politely  expressed,  but 
most  richly  and  thoroughly  deserved;  and  that, 
is  the  passage  in  his  *  Dedication  to  the  Free* 
Uiinkers '  in  which  he  describes  their  *  scurrili- 
ties, those  stinkpots  of  your  ofiensive  war.' 

ijf  from  the  language  of  the  Freethinkers 
we  turn  to  the  matttf  of  their  teaching,  we 
shall  find  something  to  remind  us  of  some  of 
the  popular  theories  of  the  present  day,  and 
much  more  to  warn  us  of  the  tendency  of 
such  theories  when  pursued  to  their  natural 
results.  The  first  step  in  the  rationalism  of 
that  age  was  an  attempt  to  eliminate  from  the 
doctrines  of  Ghristianity  ail  that  is  above  the 
comprehension  of  human  reason  :  the  second 
was  an  attempt  to  eliminate  from  the  contents 
of  Ghristianity  all  statements  of  facts  which 
cannot  be  verified  by  each  man*a  personal  ex* 
perience :  the  third  was  an  atteoipt  to  get  rid 
of  Christianity  altogether,  as  having  no  pro- 
per claim  if)  respect  or  obedience.  *  No  I)<^* 
matic  Christianity,'  may  be  taken  as  the 
watchword  of  the  first  stage :  '  No  Historical 
Christianity,'  as  that  of  the  second :  *  No 
Christianity  at  all,'  as  that  of  the  third.  The 
representative  book  of  the  first  period  was 
Toland^s '  Christianity  not  Mysterious :'  of  the 
second,  Chubb's  '  Truo  Gospel  of  Jesns  Christ 
Asserted :'  of  the  third,  Bolingbroke*s  Essays 
and  Fragments.  The  first  represents  reveal* 
ed  religion  as  brought  down  to  the  level  of 
philosophical  speculation,  and  to  be  tried  by 
philosophical  tests :  the  second  subjects  it  to 
the  judgment  of  the  rough  common  sense  of 
the  D^any :  the  third  represents  it  as  tried 
and  condemned  by  the  verdict  of  the  scorner 
and  the  profligate. 

Toland,  the  disciple  of  Locke,  and  himself, 
in  his  own  estimation,  a  philosopher  of  no 


mean  order,*  found  a  criterion  of  religinnn 
truth  in  the  principles,  or  what  he  suppos^rd 
to  bo  the  principles,  of  his  master.  'The 
exact  conformity  of  our  ideas  with  their  ob- 
jects,' was  his  ground  of  persuasion  and  mea- 
sure of  belief ;  the  origin  and  nature  of  these 
ideas  being  explained  according  to  the  philo- 
sophy of  Locke.  Chubby  the  journeyman 
fflover,  was  the  advocate  of  a  Gospel  to  be 
judged  in  all  things  by  the  uneducated  intel- 
ligence of  working  men.  With  hira,  no  *  his- 
torical account  of  matters  of  feet '  can  be  any 
part  of  the  true  Gospel ;  for  a  Gospel  preach- 
ed to  the  poor  must  be  plain  and  intelligible, 
and  level  to  the  lowest  understanding.  Bo- 
lingbroke,  the  brilliant  and  profligate  man  of 
the  world,  attempted  to  exhibit  religion  in  a 
form  adapted  to  sinners  of  rank  and  fashion, 
imposing  no  unpleasant  restraints  on  gentle- 
manly vices,  by  precepts  to  be  observed  in 
this  life  or  punishments  to  be  dreaded  in  the 
next.  Accordingly  the  purport  of  his  sys- 
"^m,  so  far  as  so  inconsistent  a  writer  can  be 
said  to  have  a  system  at  all,  appears  to  be  to 
deny  the  possibility  of  any  revelation  distinct 
from  the  law  of  nature,  and  to  interpret 
the  law  of  natur^  itself  in  the  manner  most 
favourable  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  fAt 
the  same  time,  combining  the  politician 
with  the  epicurean,  he  finds  it  convenient  to 
recognise  so  much  of  religious  obligation  as 
may  be  necessary  to  serve  as  an  instrument 
of  civil  government,  and  to  act  as  a  check  on 
the  more  unruly  vices  of  the  lower  orders. 

The  relation  of  Toland  to  Locke  is  a  ques- 
tion of  far  more  than  mere  historical  interest 
It  is  a  question  affecting  the  character  of 
English  Theology  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  ;  it  marks  the  point  of 
departure  at  which  the  religious  teaching  of 
that  century  separates  from  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding age ;  it  helps  to  explain  the  diflerence, 
which  no  student  can  fail  to  observe,  between 
the  one  and  the  other ;  it  suggests  some  use- 
ful considerations  as  to  the  best  mode  of  meet- 
ing similar  questions  at  other  times.  For 
though  we  have  spoken  of  the  philosophy  of 
Locke  as  furnishing  the  weapons  employed 
alike  by  the  Deists  and  by  their  opponents, 
this  remark  is  strictly  applicable  only  to  the 
later  stages  of  the  controversy.  The  earlier 
opponents  of  Toland,  such  as  Stiliingfleet, 
Norris,  and  Browne,  were  also  dii'ect  antago- 
nists of  Loeke,  and  combated  the  positions 
of  his  philosophy  no  less  in  themselves  than 
in  the  conclusions  which  his  disciple  professed 


^  Hit  Mtlmate  of  bis  own  merit  may  be  judged 
from  his  epitaph,  written  by  himselt  Molyneoz, 
no  unfriendly  witness,  speaks  of  the  '  tincture  of 
vanity  *  which  appeared  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
oonvernation.  Bishop  Browne  tells  ua  that  he 
*  gave  oat  he  woald  be  the  head  of  a  sect  before 
he  was  thirty  ytan  of  mgfiJ 
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to  deduce  from  them.  Afterwards,  when  the 
system  of  Locke  became  the  reiffning  philoso- 
phy of  the  day,  it  numbered  disciples  among 
believers  and  unbelievers  alike ;  and  the  later 
apologists  were  thereby  enabled  to  contend 
with  the  freethinkers  on'  their  own  ground 
and  with  their  own  weapons.  In  this,  they 
did  no  more  than  justice  to  the  personal  piety 
and  sincere  Christian  belief  of  Locke  :  they 
employed  his  philosophy  for  the  purpose  for 
which  he  would  himself  have  wisned  it  to  be  • 
employed ;  and  they  adopted  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  obtaining  an  immediate  triumph 
over  their  antagonists.  But  they  broke  off, 
perhaps  unconsciously  to  themselves,  from 
that  grand  old  catholic  theolo^  which  had 
been  the  glory  of  the  English  Church  in  the 
preceding  centuries ;  and  the  point  of  their 
separation,  apparently  minute  and  indifferent 
in  itself,  was  in  fact  the  leavon  which  has  lea- 
vened the  whole  course  of  English  religious 
thought,  for  good  or  for^vil,  ever  since. 

"Will  our  readers  pardon  the  introduction 
of  so  much  of  metaphysics  as  may  be  necessary 
to  explain  this  point  f  Small  as  Uie  change 
may  seem  at  the  beginning,  it  is  an  instance 
of  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth. 
It  relates  to  a  question,  one  of  the  most 
important  that  man  can  ask, — that  of  the  right 
use  of  reason  in  religious  belief;  and  it  is  not 
wholly  alien  to  some  controversies  which  have 
been  raised  concerning  the  same  question  in 
our  own  dhy. 

Locke  wrote  his  great  work  without  refer- 
ence to  theology,  and  probably  without  any 
distinct  thought  of  its  theological  bearings. 
When  challenged  on  account  of  the  relation 
of  his  premises  to  Toland's  conclusions  he 
expressly  repudiated  the  connection,  and 
declared  his  own  sincere  belief  in  those  mys- 
teries of  the  Christian  Paith  which  Toland 
had  assailed.  No  one  who  knows  anything 
of  Locke's  obaracter  will  doubt  for  an  instant 
the  sincerity  of  this  disclaimer;  but  our  ques- 
tion does  not  relate  to  Locke's  personal  belief, 
but  to  the  admissions  which  may  be  uncon- 
sciously involved  in  some  of  the  positions  of 
his  philosophy,  and  which,  perhaps,  had  they 
been  foreseen,  might  have  led  to  a  modification 
of  those  positions  themselves,; — a  modification, 
we  may  add,  which  might  easily  have  been 
made  without  injury,  or  even  with  benefit,  to 
the  integrity  of  the  work  as  a  system. 

^  Simple  ideas,  derived  from  sensation  or 
refiection,  are  the  foundation  of  all  our  know- 
ledge.* This  is  the  assumption  which  is  com- 
mon to  Locke  with  Toland,  and  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  so  by  Locke  himself.  Is  this 
assumption  true  in  itself,  and  has  Locke  so 
handled  it  as  to  warrant  in  any  way  the  con- 
sequences which  Toland  deduced  from  it? 

That  we  think  by  meant  of  simple  ideas^  ia 


truetn  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  true  that 
we  breathe  by  means  of  oxygen  and  azote. 
The  simple  ideas,  though  tbey  are  th«  ele- 
ments of  which  thought  is  composed,  are  ele- 
ments elicited  only  by  an  artificial  analysis  of 
objects  which  naturally  present  tfaemselyes  in 
a  compound  state.  *  I  see  a  horse,*  said  Antis- 
thenes  to  Plato,  *but  I  do  not  sep  honeness.* 
'  True,*  replied  Plato ;  *  for  you  possess  the  eye 
of  sense  which  sees  the  one,  but  not  the  eye 
of  intellect  which  sees  the  other.*  In  like 
manner,  and  with  more  reason,  an  adversary, 
judging  with  the  eye  of  sense  alone,  might 
urge  against  Locke^  *  I  see  a  white  horse,  or 
a  white  shoet,  or  a  white  snowball;  bat 
whiteness,  apart  from  the  horse,  or  the  sheet, 
or  the  snowball,  I  do  not  see.'  Whatever 
distinction  may  be  made  between  our  original 
and  our  acquired  perceptions  at  a  time  before 
distinct  consciousness  begins,  at  the  later 
stage,  when  sight  has  beeome  a  recognised 
fietct  of  consciousnessi  aad-We  are  able  to  give 
an  account  of  what  we  see,  the  objects  pre- 
sented to  it  are  presented  as  complex  ideas, 
not  as  simple  ones.  We  do  not  see  colour 
alone,  but  colour  in  coilnection  with  a  certain 
extension  and  a  certain  shape,  and  generally 
with  certain  other  accompaniments.  When 
Locke  asserted  that  complex  ideas  are  made 
by  the  mind  out  of  simple  ones,  and  that 
knowledge  is  the  perception  of.  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  two  ideas,  he  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  most  important  of  our  sen- 
sitive perceptions  consist  of  a  plurality  of 
ideas  given  in  conjunction ;  and  that  the  act 
of  the  mind  is  more  often  an  analysis  by 
which  simple  ideas  are  elicited  from  the  com- 
pound, than  a  sjmthesis  by  which  complex 
ideas  are  formed  out  of  simple  ones. 

But  this  admission  involves  a  further  con- 
sequenoe.  If  our  intuitive  and  spontaneous 
judgments  are  not  formed  by  the  mind  out  of 
previously  existing  simple  ideas,  but  are  given 
already  formed  out  of  ideas  in  combination, 
it  follows  that  our  natural  apprehension  of  s 
thing  or  object  is  not  merely  that  of  an  aggre- 
gate of  ideas,  but  of  ideas  in  a  particular  com- 
bination with  and  relation  to  each  other. 
And  hence  the  logical  conception  of  an  ol>- 
ject,  as  based  on  atod  reflecting  the  character 
of  this  intuitive  apprehension,  implies  not 
merely  the  enumeration  of  certain  ideas  as 
constituents  of  the  object,  but  likewise  the 
apprehension  of  their  co-exisitenee  in  a  psrti- 
cular  manner  aft  parts  of  a  connected  whole. 
To  conceive  an  object  as  a  whole,  we  most 
know  something  more  than  that  its  definitioB 
may  be  expressed  by  certain  words,  each  of 
which  is  separately  intelligible  and' represents 
a  known  idea :  we  must  also  be  able  to  com- 
bine Uiose  ideas  into  an  unity  of  representa- 
tion ;  we  must  apprehend  not  merely  esch 
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idea  separately,  bat  also  tbe  manner  in  whieb 
they  may  poMibly  exist  in  combination  with 
each  other. 

For  example:  I  can  define  a  trtangle  as 
a  rectilinear  figure  of  three  aides.  But  I  can 
also,  as  far  as  a  mere  enumeration  of  ideas 
is  concerned,  speak  of  a  rectilinear  figure  of 
two  sides,  and  call  it  by  the  name  of  a  bian- 

gle.  Now  what  is  the  reason  that  the  one 
object  18  conceivable  and  the  other  incon- 
ceivable ?  It  is  not  that  the  separate 
ideas  in  the  one  definition  are  less  intelli- 
^ble  than  in  the  otber ;  for  the  idea  of  two 
IS  by  itself  quite  as  intelligible  as  that  of 
three.  It  is  becaose  in  the  one  case  we  are 
able,  and  in  the  other  case  .unable,  to  re- 
present to  ourselves  the  several  ideas  as  co- 
existing in  that  particular  manner  which  we 
know  to  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  figure. 
So  again,  I  may  speak  of  a  being  who  sees 
without  eyes  and  hears  without  ears ;  and 
tbe  language  in  each  of  its  separate  terms 
is  quite  as  intelligible  as  when  I  use  the  word 
with  instead  of  wUhaut ;  yet  the  nature  of 
such  seeing  and  hearing  is  to  me  iocon- 
ceivable,  becaose  the  manner  in  which  it 
takes  place   cannot  be  apprehended  by  me 

f  as  resembling  any  manner  of  seeing  or  hear- 
ing with  which  I  can  be  acquainted  by  my 
own  experience.  And  as  it  is  in  the  sim- 
plest instances  of  conception,  so  it  is  in  those 
more  complicated  instances  in  which  we  ex- 
plain a  number  of  phenomena  by  reference 
to  a  general  Jaw.  When,  for  example^  we 
refer  the  motions  of  the  planets  to  the  law 
of  gravitation,  we  do  not  thereby  determine 
what  gravitation  is,  and  how  it  acts  upon 
bodies;  we  only  represent  to  ourselves  the 
motion  as  taking  place  in  ^  certain  known 
manner — as  being  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
with  which  we  are  already  familiar  in  the 
&11  of  the  apple  from  the  tree  : — 

*  That  verj  law  whieh  moulds  a  tear^ 
And  bids  it  trickle  from  its  soaroe, 
That  law  preserves  the  earth  a  sphere, 
And  guides  tbe  planets  in  their  course.' 

Now  the  defect  of  Locke's  philosophy  in  this 
fespect  is,  that,  by  representing  a  complex 
idea  merely  as  an  accumulation  of  simple 
ones,  and  not  as  an  organized  whole  composed 
in  a  certain  manner,  he  leaves  no  room  for  a 
distinction  between  those  groups  of  ideas 
vhose  mode  of  combination  is  conceivable  or 
explicable  from  their  likeness  to  other  in- 
stances, and  those  which  are  inconceivable  or 
inexplicable,  as  being  unlike  anything  which 
our  experience  can  present  to  ua.  Hence 
there  is  no  room  for  a  further  distinction  be- 
tween the  inconceivable  or  mysterious^  and 
the  absurd  or  self-contradictory ;  between 
ideas  which  may  be  supposed  to  co-exist  in 


some  manner  nnknown  to  us,  and  those  which 
cannot  co-exist,  as  mutually  destroying  each 
<^ther — in  brief,  between  those  complex  ideas 
of  which  we  cannot  conceive  how  they  are 
possible,  and  those  of  which  we  can  conceiv0 
how  they  are  not  possible.     Regarded  merely 
as  heaps  of  ideas  in  juxtaposition,  any  cou>- 
jbination  is  possible  of  which  the  parts  do  not 
destroy  each  other ;  but,  within  these  limits 
of  possibility,  tJiere  may  be  some  combina- 
tions of  which  the  mode  is  conceivable,  as 
resembling  others ;  and  there  may  be  some 
of  which  we  can  only  say  that  they  may  pos- 
sibly co-exist  in  some  manner  unknown  to  us. 
This  defect  is   most  apparent  when  the 
meth(Ai  of  Locke  comes  to  be  applied  to  in- 
visible things — to  mental  philosophy  in  the 
first  instance,  and  through  that  to  Uicology. 
The  idea  of  an  immaterial  spirit,  he  tolls  us. 
is  gained  by  '  pntting  together  the  ideas  of 
thinking  and  willing,  or  the  power  of  moWng 
or  quieting  corporeal  motion,  joined  to  sulP 
stance  of  which  wc  have  no  distinct  idea,* 
just  as  the  idea  of  matter  is  gained  by  *  put- 
ting together  the  ideas  of  coherent    solid 
parts,  and  a  power  of  being  moved,  joined 
with  substance,  of  which  likewise  we  have  no 
positive  idea.'*     In   thns  appealing  to  our 
obscure  apprehension  of  material  substance, 
by  way  of  illustrating  that  of  spiritual  sub- 
stance,  Locke   realised   the   remark   of  his 
great  rival  Leibnitz — *  Les  hommes  cherchent 
ce  qu'ils  savent,  et  ne  savent  pas  ce  qu'ils 
cherchent'    He  wandered  into  the  region  of 
existence  in  general,  in  search  of  the  abstract 
and  remote  conception  of  a  spirit^  when  the 
witness  of  his  own  consciousness  was  close  at 
hand  to  supply  him  with  the  concrete  and 
immediate  conception  of  a  person.    Our  con- 
sciousness presents  to  us,  not  merely  the  ideas 
of  thinking,  willing,  and  the  like,  butfilso  the 
combination   of  these  several  mental  states 
into  one  whole,  as  attributes  of  one  and  the 
same  personal  self.     I  am  conscious,  not  of 
thinking  merely,  but  of  myself  as  thinking ; 
not  of  perceiving  merely,  but  of  myself  as 
perceiving;  not  of  willing  merely,   but  of 
myself  as  willing.     And  in  this  apprehension 
of  myself  as  a  conscious  agent,  is  presented 
directly  and  intuitively  that  original  idea  of 
substance,  which,  had  it  not  been  given  in 
some  one  act  of  consciousness,  could  never 
have  been  invented  in  relation  to  others. 

In  neglecting  the  conception  of  a  Person, 
whose  unity  is  given,  to  seek  for  that  of  a 
Spirit,  whose  unity  has  to  be  invented  as  a' 
*  supposed  I  know  not  what,*  Locke  adopted 
the  chief  error  of  the  scholastic  psychology, 
and  transmitted  it,  modified  after  his  owl 
manner,  to  his  successors.    The  same  concep- 


'  Eesay,  il  28,  l^byGoOglc 
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tion  of  tbe  soiil,  not  as  a  power  manifested 
in  conscToasness,  bnt  as  a  substance  assumed 
ont  of  it,  accounts  for  nearly  all  tbe  defi- 
ciencies wbicb  critics  have  noticed  in  Butler's 
Argument  on  a  Future  State ;  *  and,  long 
before  Locke's  time,  the  bewildered  student, 
in  old  Marston's  play,  owed  to  the  same  mode 
of  investigation  most  of  the  perplexities  of 
which  he  so  humorously  complains.f 

The  false  method  thus  applied  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  nature  of  finite  spirits  was 
^oarried  on  by  a  natural  transition  into  the 
domain  of  theology ;  and  it  is  here  that  wfe 
find  the  connecting  link  which  unites  Locke's 
teaching,  in  effect  if  not  in  intention,  with 
that  of ''Toland  :— 

*It  is  infinity,' says  Locke,  'which  joined  to 
onr  idt^as  of  existence,  power,  knowle(fge,  Ac, 
makes  that  complex  idea  whereby  we  represent 
to  ourselves,  the  best  we  can,  the  Supreme 
Being.  For  though  in  his  own  essence  (which 
certainly  we  do  not  know,  not  knowing  the  real 
essence  of  a  pebble,  or  a  fly,  or  of  our  own 
•elveg)  God  be  simple  and  uncora pounded,  yet  I 
think  I  may  say  we  have  no  other  idea  of  him 
but  a  complex  one  of  existence,  knowledge, 
power,  happiness,  &c..  infinite  and  eternal; 
which  are  all  distiuct  ideas,  and  some  of  them, 
being  relative,  are  again  compounded  of  others ; 
all  which  being,  as  has  been  shown,  originally 
got  from  sensation  and  reflection,  go  to  make  up 
the  idea  or  notion  we  have  of  God.'J 

♦  Injustice  to  Butler,  however,  it  ihould  he  ob^ 
served  that  the  defects  in  his  argument  arise  from 
restrictions  necessarily'  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
purpose  of  his  wort    The  human  eousciousness  is  a 
thing  mi  g^neria,  and  therefore  the  positive  evi- 
dence which  it  furnishes  in  behalf  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  has  nothing  to  do  with  analogy. 
Arguments  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  soul 
with  other  objects  must  fop  the  most  part  be,  as 
ButJer's  are,  of  a  merely  negative  character, 
f  '  I  was  a  scholar :  seven  useful  sprirgs 
Bid  I  deflower  in  quotations 
Of  crossed  opinions  'bout  the  soul  of  man : 
The  more  I  learnt,  the  more  I  learnt  to  doubt 
Delight,  my  spaniel,  slept,   whilst  I   baused 

leaves, 
Tossed  o'er  the  dunces,  pored  on  the  old  print 
Of  titled  words;  and  still  my  spaniel  slept. 
And  still  I  held  converse  with  Zabarell, 
Aquinas,  Scotus,  and  the  musty  saw 
Of  antick  Donate ;  still  my  spaniel  slept. 
Still  on  went  I ;  first,  an  git  anima  ; 
.  1  hen,  an  't  were  mortal    O  hold,  hold  I  at  that 
They  're  at  brain  buffeU,  fell  by  the  ears  amain 
Pell-mell  together;  stiU  my  spaniel  slept 
Then,  whether  't  were  corporeal,  local,  fiit, 
jE:x  traduce  ;  but  whether  't  had  free  will 
Or  no,  hot  philosophers 
Stood  banding  factions,  all  so  strongly  propt, 
1  fi^g^ed,  knew  not  which  was  firmer  part, 
But  thought,  quoted,  read,  observed,  and  pryed, 
xl  Stuffed  noting-Dooks ;  and  stUl  my  spaa ief  slept 
At  length  he  waked  and  yawned ;  and  by  yon 

sky.     - 
For  aught  I  know,  he  knew  as  much  as  I.* 

H^flrf  you  Will,  Act  il  Sc.  1. 
i  Essay,  ii.  23,  85. 


The  argument  thus  left  Locke's  hands  in  the 
form,  *  We  know  not  the  real  essence  of  God, 
as  we  know  not  the  real  essence  of  a  pebble 
or  a  fly.'  In  the  hands  of  Toland,  by  a  slight 
transformation,  it  comes  out  with  a  posittve 
side.  We  understand  the  attributes  (or  no- 
minal essence)  of  God  as  cleariy  as  we  do 
those  of  all  things  else;  and,  therefore,  Hbe 
Divine  Being  himself  cannot  wiUi  more  rea- 
son be  accounted  mysterious  in  this  respect 
than  the  most  contemptible  of  his  creatures.'* 
How  completely  this  assertion  reversed  the 
catholic  teaching  of  the  Church  in  all  ages 
might  be  shown  hy  a  series  of  quotations 
from  theologians  of  various  ages  and  Isn- 
guages,  from  the  second  century  to  the  seven- 
teenth. Ote  such  only  our  limita  will  allow 
us  to  give,  from  the  writings  of  a  great  Eng- 
lish  divine  of  the  latter  century  ;  and  we  se- 
lect it  from  many  others  because  it«  language, 
from  the  similarity  of  subject,  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  shew  the  contrast  to  which  we' 
refer ;  and  because  it  also  by  anticipation  ex- 
actly points  out  the  error  which  Locke 
planted  and  Toland  watered.  In  a  sermon 
on  the  text,  *  Without  controversy  great  is 
the  mystery  of  godliness,'  Bishop  SanderBon 
says — 

*  Herein  especially  it  is  that  this  mystery  doth 
so  far  transcend  all  other  mysteries.  Miyu  ofio- 
xoyovfLividi  ijUya  I  a  great,marvellons  great  umieij 
In  the  search  whsreof  reason,  finding  itself  at  a 
loss,  is  forced  to  give  it  over  in  the  plain  field,  and 
to  cry  out,  0  aZHtudo  I  as  being  unable  to  reach 
the  un&thomed  depth  thereof.  \f  e  believe  and 
know,  and  that  with  fulness  of  assurance,  that  all 
thef^e  things  are  so  as  tbev  are  reveaM  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  because  the  mouth  of  God,  who 
is  Truth  itself,  and  cannot  lie,  hath  sf>oken  them ; 
and  our  own  reason  upon  this  ground  teacheth  os 
to  submit  ourselves  and  it  to  the  obedience  qf 
faithy  for  the  ro  St't,  that  so  it  is.  But  then  for 
the  th  9ti5(,  Nioodemns  his  question,  Hme  ooa 
then  things  he  f  it  is  do  more  possible  for  onr 
weak  understandings  'to  comprehend  that,  than 
it  is  for  the  eyes  of  bats  or  owls  to  look  sted- 
fastly  upon  the  body  of  the  sun,  when  heshineth 
forth  in  his  greatest  strength.  The  very  angels, 
those  holy  and  heavenly  spirits,  have  a  desire, 
saith  St.  Peter — it  is  but  a  desire,  not  any  per- 
fect ability — and  that  but  napaxv^  neither,  to 
peep  a  little  into  those  inoomprehensible  mys- 
teries, and  then  cover  th^  faces  with  their 
wings,  and  peep  again,  and  cover  again,  as  bdng 
not  able  to  endure  the  fulness  of  that  glorious 
lustre  that  shineth  therein.*! 

Sanderson's  distinction  between  the  W  ki^ 
that  it  is,  and  the  rh  ^tof,  how  it  m,  indicates 
the  exact  point  which  Locke  overlooked,  and 
which  Toland  denied.  When  the  oMer  the- 
ologians declared  the  essence  of  Ood  to  be 

»  ' Christianitynot Mysterious' (1696), pp 88, 89. 
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mpterioug  and  incoinprefaeDsiMe,  they  were 
not  thiDkiog  of  Locke's  Real  Essence,  of 
which  they  knew  nothing,  but  of  that  logical 
essence  which  is  comprised  in  attributes,  and 
can  be  expressed  in  a  detinition,  and  which 
Locke  calls  the  Nominal  Essence.  This  is 
most  distinctly  stated  in  the  language  of 
Aquinas:  *The  name  of  God,'  he  says, 
*docs  not  express  the  Divine  essence  as  it  is, 
as  the  name  of  man  expresses  in  its  significa- 
tion the  essence  of  man  as  it  is, — that  is  to 
say,  by  signifying  the  definition  which  de- 
clares the  essence.'*  The  ground  of  this 
distinction  was  the  conviction  thait  finite 
things  cannot  indicate  the  nature  of  the  in- 
finite God  otherwise  than  by  imperfect  analo- 
gies. *The  attributes  of  God,*  it  was  argued, 
'  most  be  represented  to  our  minds,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  represented  at  all,  under  the 
similitude  of  the  corresponding  attributes  of 
man.  .Yet  we  cannot  conceive  them  as  ex- 
isting in  God  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
exist  in  man.  In  man  they  are  many  :  in  God 
they  must  be  one.  In  man  they  are  related 
to  and  limit  each  other :  in  God  there  can 
be  no  relation  and  no  limitation.  In  man 
they  exist  only  as  capacities  at  times  carried 
into  action  :  in  God,  who  is  purus  actus,  there 
can  be  n6  distinction  between  faculty  and 
operation.  Hence  the  Divine  attributes  may 
properly  be  called  mysterious;  for,  though 
we  believe  in  their  co-existence,  we  are  un- 
able to  cpneeive  the  manner  of  their  co-exist- 
ence.' 

When  we  examine  the  controversy  between 
Locke  and  Stillingfleet,  and  observe  the  fre- 
quent complaints  of  the  latter  against  *the 
new  way  of  ideas,'  we  see  that  Still ingfloet's 
theological  learning  had  enabled  him  to 
discover  the  true  source  of  Locke's  error; 
though  his  inferiority  to  his  adversary  in 
philosophical  acumen  and  controversial  dex- 
terity prevented  him  from  making  suflScient 
nsc  of  his  discovery.  A  very  few  years  after- 
wards, Locke's  great  philosophical  rival,  Leib- 
nitz, in  an  argument  directed,  not  against  the 
iQtellectual  dogmatism  of  To'a^id,  but  against 
the  intellectual  scepticism  of  Bayle,  points 
out  the  just  medium  between  the  two,  in 
langnage  exactly  coinciding  with  that  already 
quoted  from  Sanderson  : — 

^  II  en  est  de  m6me  des  aatres  mjstdres,  oil 
1^  eeprits  mod^rfo  trouverout  toujonrs  un«  ex- 
plication snffisante  pour  croirc,  et  jamais  ai^nt 
qn*il  en  fant  ponr  comprendre.  II  nous  rofflt 
d'an  certain  ce  que  t^est  (ri  hti)^  mais  )e  com- 
inerU  (n^)  noos  passe,  et  ne  noos  est  point 
Q^oeseaire.'t 

The  attitade,  if  not  of  antagonism,  at  least 

♦  *3iianDa/  Pars  I  Qo.  xiii.  Art  L 
I  '  Th^odie^e,  Biscours  de  la  OmfotxaiU  de  la 
Foi  ATeo  la  Raiaon,'  §  50. 


of  indifi*erence,  to  dogmatic  theology,  which 
was  thus  assumed  indirectly,  and  perhaps  un- 
consciously, in  the  philosophical  positions  of 
Locke's  Essay,  appears  more  plainly  and  di- 
rectly in  the  hititudinarian  terms  of  Church 
Communion  advocated  in  his  *  Reasonable- 
ness of  Christianity.'  In  this  work„^wntten, 
it  is  said,  to  promote  the  design  entertained 
by  William  III.  of  a  comprehension  with  the 
Dissenters,  and  published  in  1695,  the  year 
before  Toland's  book,  Locke  contended  that 
the  only  necessary  article  of  Christian  belief 
is  comprised  in  the  acknowledgment  that 
Jesus  is  the  Messiah  ;  that  all  that  is  required 
beyond  this  consists  entirely  of  practical 
duties,  of  repentance  for  sin,  and  obedience 
to  the  moral  precepta  of  the  Gospel.  On 
these  practical  duties  of  Christianity,  and  on 
the  new  authority  given  by  it  to  the  truths  of 
natural  religion,  Locke  dwells  earnestly  and 
at  length  ;  but  all  points  of  doctrine,  all  dis- 
tinctions between  sound  and  unsoniid  belief 
are,  with  the  exception  of  his  one  fundamen- 
tal article,  either  passed  over  without  notice 
or  expressly  declared  to  be  unessential.  The 
teaching  of  the  Epistles  is  separated  from 
that  •f  the  Gospels.  '  It  is  not  in  the  Epis- 
ties,'  he  says,  *that  we  are  to  learn  what  are 
the  fundamental  articles  of  ^aith ;'  and  affain  : 
'There  may  be  many  truths  in  the  Bible 
which  a  good  Christian  may  be  wholly  igno- 
rant of,  and  s#  not  believe ;  which  perhaps 
some  lay  great  stress  on  and  call  fundamental 
articles,  because  they  are  the  distinguishing 

f)oints  of  their  communion.'  And  two  yeara 
ater,  in  his  'Second  Vindication  of  the 
Reasonableness  of  Christianity,'  Locke  re- 
torts the  accusations  of  his  antagonist  Ed- 
wards, in  a  manner  which  virtually  concedes 
the  entire  position  contended  for  by  ToUnd. 
*  It  is  ridiculous,'  he  says,  *  to  urge  that  any- 
thing is  nece^ry  to  be  explicitly  believed  to 
make  a  man  a  Christain,  because  it  is  writ  in 
the  Epistles  and  in  the  Bible,  unless  he  con- 
fess that  there  is  no  mystery,  nothing  not 
plain  or  intelligible  to  vul^r  understandingfl; 
in  the  Epistles  or  in  the  Bible.'  The  reason- 
ing by  which  he  supports  this  assertion  is 
identical  in  substance  with  that  which  had 
just  before  been  advanced  by  Toland ;  namely, 
that  a  proposition,  to  be  believed,  must  be 
expressed  in  intelligible  terms ;  and  that  if 
the  terms  are  intelligible,  the  thing  signified 
cannot  be  mysterious.  In  this  case,  however, 
it  is  possible  that  Locke  may  Iiave  been 
driven  beyond  bis  deliberate  judgment  by  the 
heat  of  a  controversy  which  OTPered  many 
temptations  to  retaliation. 

If  we  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  oa 
a  dry  and  abstruse  subject,  we  trust  that  ita 
importance  may  be  accepted  as  an  excuse. 
The  philosophy  of  I^cke  constitutes  the  di- 
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verging  point  at  which  the  religions  thought 
of  the  eighteenth  century  separates  itself  from 
that  of  the  preceding  ages ;  and  to  examine 
that  thought  at  its  source  and  in  its  purest 
condition  is  necessary,  not  only  to  a  just 
judgment  of  the  past,  but  to  a  right  conduct 
as  reglWs  the  present  The  experiment  of 
the  last*  century  is  being  repeated  in  our  own 
day,  upon  the  foundations  of  our  own  belief. 
We  have  a  like  independence  of  authority,  a 
like  distrust  of,  if  not  disbelief  in,  the  super- 
natural, a  like  appeal  to  reason  and  free 
thought,  a  like  hostilitjr  to  definite  creeds  and 
formularies,  a  like  desire  to  attain  to  practi- 
cal comprehensiveness  by  the  sacrifice  of  doc- 
trinal distinctions.  In  the  spirit,  and  almost 
in  the  language  of  Locke,  we  are  told  by 
distinguished  writers  of  our  own  day,  that  in 
the  early  Church  no  subscription  was  re- 
quired beyond  *  a  profession  of  service  under 
a  new  Master,  ana  of  entrance  into  a  new 
life ;'  and  again  that,  in  points  of  doctrine,  to 
regard  the  teaching  of  the  Epistles  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  Christfan  doctrine,  is  to  'rank 
the  authority  of  the  words  of  Christ  below 
that  of  Apostles  and  Evangelists ;'  and  in  so 
doing  *to  give  up  the  best  hope  of  reuniting 
Christendom  in  iteelf  and  of  making  Chris- 
tianity a  univer^ll  religion.'  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  no  mere  question  of 
literary  curiosity,  but  one  of  practical  and 
vital  interest,  to  ask  what  was  the  effect  of 
Locke's  influence  on  the  generation  which 
aucceedod  him,  and  how  far  the  benefits 
arising  from  it  were  such  as  to  warrant  us  in 
looking  hopefully  on  a  repetition  of  the  same 
attempt. 

The  tendency,  if  not  the  actual  result,  of 
Locke's  philosophy,  as  applied  to  religions 
belief,  pointed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  two  direc- 
tions :  first,  to  a  distrust  of,  if  not  to  an  ac- 
tual disbelief  in,  the  mysterious  and  incom- 
prehensible as  a  part  of  religious  belief; 
secondly,  to  a  depreciation  of  distinctive  doc- 
trines in  general,  as  at  least  unessential,  and 
to  a  disKke  of  them,  as  iiMediments  to  com- 
prehensive comtnunion.  Both  these  tenden- 
cies found  their  gradual  development  in  the 
religious  thought  of  the  succeeding  genera- 
tion. The  open  denial  of  mysteries,  com- 
menced by  Toland,  was  carried  on  in  a 
coarser  strain  by  Collins,  the  personal  friend 
and  warm  admirer  of  Locke,  but  a  man  of  a 
very  different  spirit.  From  the  mysterious  in 
doctrines  the  assault  was  extended  to  the  su- 
pernatural in  facts,  in  the  attacks  of  Collins 
on  the  Prophecies,  and  of  Woolston  on  the 
Miracles.  And,  finally,  when  the  superna- 
tural had  thus  been  entirely  eradicated  from 
Christian  belief,  the  authority  of  the  teachers 
naturally  fell  with  the  evidences  of  their 
divine   mission;    and    Christianity,  in   the 


hands  of  Tindal  and  Morgan,  appears  simply 
as  a  scheme  of  natural  religion,  to  be  ac- 
cepted, so  far  as  it  is  accepted  at  all,  solely 
on  the  ground  of  its  agreement  with  the  con- 
clusions of  human  reason,  but  having  no 
special  doctrines  of  its  own,  distinct  from 
tnose  discoverable  by  the  light  of  nature,  and 
no  special  authority  of  its  own,  as  a  groond 
ou  which  it  can  lay  claim  to  belief. 

Collins's  earliest  theological  work,  *An 
Essay  concerning  the  Use  of  Reason  in  Pro- 
positions the  Evidence  whereof  depends  npon 
Human  Testimony'  (1707),  reads  almost  as 
if  it  were  intended  as  a  second ,  part  of  To- 
land's  unfinished  'Christiatiity  not  Mysterious,' 
though  the  name  of  Toland  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  book.  Like  Toland,  Collins  follows 
Locke,  in  making  all  knowledge  to  consist  in 
a  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  two  ideas  ;  and  like  Toland,  he  dif- 
fers from  Locke,  in  making  such  perception 
the  sole  condition  of  all  assent^  whether  in 
matters  of  science,  or  of  opinion,  or  of  feith. 
Where  this  perception  does  not  exist,  he  re- 
gards the  mind  as  absolutely  inert  and  void. 

*  That  which  falls  not  within  the  compass  of 
our  ideas,'  he  says,  *  is  nothing  to  us.'  Like 
Toland  also,  Collins  refers  the  belief  in  reli- 
gious mysteries  to  the  craft  of  the  clergy ; 
and,  as  if  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  appli- 
cation of  his  theory,  he  selects,  as  a  special 
instance  for  animadversion,  Bishop  Gastreirs 

*  Considerations  on  the  Trinity,*  Finally,  as 
if  to  mark  the  work  still  more  clearly  as  a 
sequel  to  Toland,  Collind  concludes  his  essay 
with  an  attempt  to  carry  out  Toland's  unfiil- 
filled  promise  of  *  solving  very  easily'  the 
diflBculties  connected  with  the  idea  of  eter- 
nity ;  though  his  solution,  in  fact,  consists  in 
little  more  than  a  simple  denial  that  such 
difficulties  exist 

The  once-celebrated  'Discourse  of  Frte- 
thinking,'  by  the  same  author,  is  principally 
taken  up  with  abuse  of  priests  and  praiw  of 
freethinters ;  but  these  congenial  topics  arc 
now  and  then  agreeably  diversified  by  an 
oblique  sneer  at  uie  mysteries  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  Thus,  he  tells  us,  *  The  Bonzes  of 
China  have  books  written  by  the  disciples  of 
Fo-he,  whom  they  call  the  God  and  Saviour 
of  the  world,  who  was  born  to  teach  the  way 
of  salvation,  and  to  give  satisftiction  for  all 
men's  sins.  The  Talapoins  of  Siara  have  a 
bodll  of  Scripture,  written  by  Sommonooo- 
dom,  who,  the  Siamese  say,  was  born  of  a 
virgin,  and  was  the  God  expected  by  the  uni- 
verse.' Of  such  scarcely  disguised  blasphemy 
as  thiS)  the  most  candid  critic  can  oardly 
pronounce  any  other  judgment  than  is  given 
in  a  paper  in  the  *  Gnandian,'  attributed,  with 
some  probability,  to  the  gentle  Bishop 
Berkeley:—     oigitizedbyGoOglc 
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*  I  cannot  see  any  possible  interpretation  to 
give  this  work,  b«t  a  design  to  subvert  and  ridi- 
eale  the  anthonty  of  Scripttire.  The  peace  and 
trasqnillity  of  the  nation,  and  regards  even 
above  these,  are  so  mnoh  oonoemed  in  this  mat- 
ter that  it  is  difficult  to  express  snfficient  sorrow 
for  the  offender,  or  indignation  against  him. 
But  if  ever  man  deserved  to  be  denied  the  com- 
mon benefits  of  air  and  water,  it  is  the  author  of 
a  Discourse  of  Freethinking.** 

Eleven  years  liter,  when  the  controversy 
bad  extended  itself  from  the  doctrines  to  the 
evidences  of  Christianitjr,  a  third  work  of 
Collins,  the  .'  Discourse  of  the  Grounds  and 
Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion/  and  its 
aeqael,  the  *Schenie  of  Literal  rrophecy  Con- 
aidered,'  attempted,  under  show  of  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  Old  Testamerrt;  Prophecies, 
to  undertnrne  the  foundations  of  Christianity 
\>Y  a  method  of  insin nation  similar  to  that 
which  the  author  had  previously  employed 
against  its  distinctive  doctrines.  The  whole 
proof  of  Christianity,  Collins  maintained, 
rests  upon  the  Prophecies,  If  this  proof  is 
valid,  Christianity  is  established ;  if  it  is  in- 
valid, Christianity  has  no  just  fonndation, 
and  is  therefore  false.  He  docs  not  openly 
deny  that  the  Prophecies  have  any  reference 
to  Christ ;  but  asserts  that  they  can  only  be 
so  referred  in  a  mystical  and  aHegorioal 
sensot  which  is  not  their  literal  and  proper 
meaning,  nor  that  in  which  they  were  origi- 
nally understood  by  the  Jews ;  among  whom, 
as  he  asserts,  the  expectation  of  a  Messiah 
did  not  arise  tall  a  short  time  before  the 
coming  of  Christ;  *  His  inference,*  says  Mr. 
Farrar,  *  is  stated  as  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  figurative  or  niysti(jal  interpretation  of 
Scripture ;  but  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  his 
real  object  was  an  ironical  one^  to  exhibit 
Christianity  as  resting  on  apostolic  misinter- 
pretations of  Jewish  prophecy,  and  thus  to 
create  the  impression  that  it  was  a  mere 


^  A  di£Sereat  jodgment  bos  be€Si  given  by  a  re« 
cent  critic  in  the  ca«e  of  Bentley  against  CoUim. 
'  The  dirt  endeavoured  to  be  thrown  on  Collins,' 
sayA  Mr.  PattiBoo,  '"^ill  cleave  to  the  hand  that 
throws  it*  We  doubt  whether  any  amount  of  dirt 
doukl  be  thrown  wi»oh  would  not  amalgamate 
•ympathetically  with  the  ioRredieots  of  Coilins's 
own  Dook.  The  '  Discourse  oi  Freethinking '  is  one 
of  those  works  which  cannot  be  jndged  of  by  ex- 
tracts: it  must  be  read  as  a  whole,  and  estin^ated 
aeoording  to  the  impression  produced  by  its  gene- 
ral tone  and  animus.  Our  own  impression  is  that 
a  more  dishonest  or  a  more  scurrilous  publication 
has  seldom  issued  f^om  the  press.  Mr.  Pattison 
eensures  Bentley  for  treating  Collins  as  *an 
Atheist  fighting  under  the  disguise  of  a  Deist'  If 
we  may  trust  to  an  anecdote  recorded,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Bishop  Berkeley,  in  (3iandler's  *  Life  of 
Samnel  Johnson,  D.D.,*  p.  57,  Bentley  may  have 
bad  some  reason  for  snspeoling  that  this  was  really 
the  ease. 


Jewish  sect  of  men  deceived  by  fanciful  in- 
terpretations.** 

In  the  argument  of  Collins  it  is  easy  to 
trace  the  influence  of  Locke's  *  Reasonable- 
ness of  Christianity,'  and  to  see  how  the 
position  originally  advanced  in  support  of 
latitudinarianisra  has  degenerated,  in  the 
hands  of  a  less  scrupulous  disciple,  into  a 
weapon  for  the  service  of  unbelief.  Collins, 
indeed,  avowedly  commences  his  argument 
from  Locke's  thesis.  *  The  grand  and  funda- 
mental article  of  Christianity,'  he  says, '  was 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Messiah  of  the 
Jews,  predicted  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
how  could  that  appear,  and  be  proved,  but 
from  the  Old  Testament  ?'  f  But  if  his  pre- 
mise is  an  echo  of  Locke,  his  conclusion 
reads  like  an  anticipation  of  one  of  the 
writers  in  *  Essays  and  Reviews.'  The  inter- 
pretation of  prophecy  which  Dr.  Williams, 
with  the  aid  of  Bunsen,  has  rendered  familiar 
tq  English  readers  of  the  present  day,  Col- 
lins, with  the  aid  of  Surenhusius,  rendered 
almost  equally  familiar  to  English  readers  of 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  If  the  for- 
mer writer  says  of  the  early  fathers,  that, 
*when,  instead  of  using  the  letter  as  an  in- 
strument of  the  spirit,  they  began  to  accept 
the  letter  in  all  its  parts  as  their  law,  and 
twisted  it  into  harmony  with  the  details  of 
Gospel  history,  they  fell  into  inextricable  con- 
tradictions;' J  the  latter  undertakes,  with 
still  more  confidence,  to  assure  us  that  *  the 
Prophecies  cited  from  the  Old  Testament  by 
the  authors  of  the  New  do  so  plainly  relate, 
in  their  obvious  and  primary  sense,  to  other 
matters  than  those  which  they  arc  produced 
to  prove,  that  to  pretend  they  prove,  in  that 
sense,  what  they  are  produced  to  prove,  is  to 
give  up  the  cause  of  Christianity  to  Jews  and 

*  *BamptoD  Lectires,' p.  190.  A  censure  of  this 
kind  from  Mr.  Farrar  has  more  significance  than 
from  most  theological  writers.  His  Lectures  ex- 
hibit in  a  remarkable  manner  how  a  firm  and  un- 
hesitqfting  behef  on  the  part  of  the  author  in  the 
ffreat  truths  of  the  Christian  faith  may  be  com** 
bined  with  a  spirit  of  the  utmost  gentleness  and 
tenderness  towards  those  whose  leligious  errors  he 
is  compelled  to  notice  and  to  deplore.  Where  Mr. 
Farrar  censuresi  the  reader  may  be  sure  that  the 
censure  ia  well  deserved,  and  has  been  pronounced^ 
after  every  allowance  which  the  most  liberal  and 
kindly  criticism  can  make,  consistently  with  the 
interests  of  truth.  We  regret  that  the  plan  of  our 
article  will  not  permit  us  to  notice  these  Lectures 
as  fully  as  they  deserve.  They  contain  a  fund  of 
learning  and  valuable  information  on  one  of  the 
most  important  departments  of  Church  history, 
and  afford  a  striking  proof  that  a  cnndid  and  ho- 
nest stndy,  in  a  rdigious  spirit,  of  the  history  of 
free  thought,  is  one  of  the  best  antidotes  against 
freethinking. 

f  '  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Bell- 
gioii,' p.  12.  1^ 

X  '  Essays  and  Reviews/  p.  64  (2nd  Edition).^^- 
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other  enemies  thereof,  who  can  so  easily  shew, 
in  80  many  undoubted  instances,  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  to  have  no  manner  of  con- 
nection in  that  respect,  but  to  be  in  an  irre- 
concilable state.'*  If  the  former  enumerates 
among  the  merits  of  his  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend,  that  *  he  can  never  listen  to  any 
one  who  pretends  that  the  Maiden's  Child  of 
Isaiah  vii.  16  was  not  to  be  born  in  the  reign 
of  Ahaz;''f  the  latter  is  equally  sure  that 
*  the  words  as  they  stand  in  Isaiah,  from  whom 
they  are  supposed  to  be  taken,  do,  in  their 
obvious  and  literal  sense,  relate  to  a  young 
woman  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  Kingof  Judah.' t 
If  the  former  states  it  as  *  beyond  fair  doubt 
that  Daniel's  *  period  of  weeks  ended  in  the 
reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphan68;'§  the  latter 
assures  us  that  *Dodwel,  in  a  posthumous 
work,  does  (with  the  learned  Sir  John  Mar- 
sham)  refer  even  the  famous  prophecy  in 
Daniel  about  the  weeks  to  the  times  of  Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes.'  \  If  the  former  insists  on 
the  necessity  of  *  distinguishing  the  mftn 
Daniel  from  our  Book  of  Daniel ;'  ^  the  lat- 
ter is  equally  convinced  that  *  the  famous 
Daniel  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  could  not  be 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Daniel.'*'  If  the 
former  cannot  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
the  Deliverer  predicted  by  Micah  as  coming 
from  Bethlehem  *  was  to  be  a  contemporary 
shield  against  the  Assyrian;'!'  tlie  latter 
quotes  the  same  prophecy  with  a  similar  re- 
mark, *  which  words  are  so  plain  as  not  to 
need  the  least  comment  to  shew  them  to  be 
inapplicable  to  the  peaceable  times  and  to  the 
person  of  Jesus.' J'  If  the  former  says  of 
Baron  Bunsen's  arguments  for  applying 
Isaiah  Hi.  and  liii.  to  Jeremiah,  *  their  weight 
n  the  master's  hand  is  so  great  that  if  any 
single  person  should  be  selected,  they  prove 
Jeremiah  should  be  the  one ;'  §'  the  latter 
with  a  like  hesitating  adhesion  says,  *  Part  of 
the  words  of  the  text  are  literally  applicable 
to  Jeremiah,  to  whom  Grotius  applies  the 
whole  prophecy.'  J'  An  argument  is  not  n^ 
cessarily  the  worse  for  being  old  ;  but  at  any 
rate  it  is  well  that  readers  should  know  that 
a  good  deal  of  what  is  paraded  as  a  demon- 
stration of  modern  German  erudition  is  in 
substance  a  richauffi  of  the  forgotten  criti- 
cisms of  one  of  our  old  English  deists. 

^   •  *  Grounds  and  Reasona,'  Ac,  p.  48. 

'  Essays  and  Reviews,*  p.  69. 

'Grounds  and  Reasons/p. 41. 

'  Essays  and  Reviews,'  p.  60. 

*  Grounds  and  Reasons/ p.  49. 

*  Essays  and  Reviews,'  p.  76. 
**  'Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy  Considered/ 

p.  149. 

t'  'Essays  and  Reviews/  p.  68. 
i*  'Scheme,' Aa,  p.  201. 
I'  '  Essays  and  Reviews,'  p.  73. 
"  'Scheme^'  Ac,  p.  220. 


The  method  applied  by  Collins  to  the 
Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  was  carried 
on,  with  a  still  thinner  disguise,  by  Woolston 
in  relation  to  the  Miracles  of  the  New. 
Like  his  predecessor,  he  writes  as  a  nominal 
Christian,  and  professes  only  to  destroy  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  narrative 
that  he  may  establish  Christianity  more 
securely  on  a  spiritual  interpretation.  But 
the  coarse  and  ribald  blasphemy  of  the  work 
betrays  at  almost  every  page  the  unbeliever 
and  scorner.  In  this  respect  Woolston's 
work  marks  a  new  phase  in  the  literature  of 
Deism, — a  phase  represented  subsequently  by 
Bolingbroke  in  England,  and  by  the  general 
tone  of  French  infidelity  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  century.  The  earlier  Deists  carried  on 
their  attack  under  the  cover  of  a  reverence 
for  primitive  Christianity,  and  confined  their 
personal  scurrilities  to  the  clergy,  whom  they 
professed  to  regard  as  corrupters  of  the  faith. 
The  ribaldry  of  Woolston  was  openly  directed 
against  the  person  and  works  of  the  Savioar 
Himself,  as  depicted  in  the  Gospels.  Though 
differing  in  its  tone  and  in  its  positive  object^ 
the  work  on  its  negative  or  destructive  side 
pursues  a  method  identical  with  that  carried 
out  in  the  present  century  in  the  more  elabo- 
rate criticism  of  Strauss;  the  aim  of  both 
assailants  being  to  discover  or  invent  impro- 
babilities and  discrepancies  in  the  Scripture 
narrative,  which  may  hinder  its  reception  as 
a  true  history. 

The  above-named  writers  laboured  chiefly 
in  a  negative  direction,  striving  to  set  aside 
the  distinctive  or  specially  Revealed  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  in  themselve^  or  in  the 
evidences  on  which  they  rest  Having  done 
its  utmost  in  this  respect^  it  was  natural  that 
the  same  effort  should  be  continued  in  a 
positive  direction,  by  an  attempt  to  sum  ap 
the  results  of  the  destructive  criticism,  and  to 
exhibit  the  residuum  that  was  left  to  con- 
stitute the  actual  contents  of  Christianity  as 
an  undogmatic  religion.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done  in  the  works  which  form  the  two 
next  steps  in  the  progress  of  Deism — ^TindaTs 
*  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,'  and 
Morgan's  *  Moral  Philosopher.' 

Tindal,  who  assumed  to  himself  the  title  of 
a  Christian  Deist,  was  a  man  whose  life,  if 
we  may  trust  contemporary  ttetimony,  was 
equally  a  scandal  to  Christianity  and  to  any 
respectable  form  of  Deism.*"     He  had  pre- 

*  The  most  definite  stfttements  on  this  point 
are  to  be  found  in  a  pamphlet  pabli^ed  in  XlZ^i, 
entitled,  'The  Religious,  Rational,  and  Moral 
Conduct  of  Matthew  Tindal,  LLD.,  late  Fellow  of 
All  SouU*  Oollege.  Oxford,  by  a  Member  of  the 
same  Ooll<^e.'  The  pamphlet  is  too  sourriloua  to 
be  received  as  ouezceptionable  evidence ;  thouffh 
the  author  mentions  some  fiicts,  rach  as  the  pubUe 
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viously  distingnished  himself  as  the  anthor 
of  the  'Rights  of  the  Christian  Church 
asserted.'  The  ostensible  purpose  of  this 
work  was  to  prove  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  spiritual  power  distinct  from  the 
temporal,  and  that  the  Church  is  nothing  but 
the  creature  of  the  State;  its  actual  purpose 
was  to  serve  as  the  vehicle  for  a  torrent  of 
invective  against  the  clergy,  of  which  some 
specimens  have  been  already  quoted.  Tin- 
dal's  later  and  more  famous  work,  *  Christian- 
ity as  old  as  the  Creation,'  is  remarkable, 
not  merely  on  its  own  account,  but  also  as 
having  been  probably  the  work  which,  more 
than  any  Aher  of  that  day,  gave  rise  to  the 
*  Analogy'  of  Bishop  Butler.  No  two  works 
could  be  more  opposed  to  each  other,  in 
their  method  as  well  as  in  tbeir  results. 
While  Butler  reasons  inductively,  endea- 
vouring to  illustrate  the  course  of  God's 
Providence  in  spiritual  things  from  the  actual 
features  of  the  same  Providence  as  mani- 
fested in  temporal  things,  Tindal  *  nobly 
takes  the  high  priori  road,'  commencing  with 
a  conception  of  the  Divine  nature  and 
attributes,  and  endeavouring  to  deduce  from 
that  conception  what  the  course  of  God's 
Providence  ought  to  be,  and  therefore  what 
it  actually  is.  *  No  religion,'  he  argues,  *  can 
come  from  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
perfection  but  what  is  absolutely  perfect.  A 
religion  absolutely  perfect  dan  admit  of  no 
alteration,  and  can  be  capable  of  no  addition 
or  diminution.  If  God  has  given  mankind 
such  a  law,  he  must  likewise  have  given  them 
Bufficient  means  of  knowing  it :  he  would 
otherwise  have  defeated  his  own  intent  in 
giving  it ;  since  a  law,  as  far  as  it  is  unintel- 
ligible, ceases  to  be  a  law.'*  Natural  re- 
ligion being  thus  absolutely  perfect^  revealed 
religion,  according  to  Tindal,  cannot  differ 
from  natural  in  any  portion  of  its  contents, 
but  only  in  the  manner  of  its  being  com- 
municated ;  and  therefore  Christianity  can 
be  nothing  more  than  a  republication  of  the 
law  of  nature. 

The  contents  of  this  law  of  nature  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  in  the  precept  *  act  ac- 
cording to  your  nature.'  'Whoever,'  says 
Tindal,  '  so  regulates  his  natural  appetites  as 
will  conduce  most  to  the^  exercise  of  his 
reason,  the   health   of  his  body,   and  the 


rtprimaad  of  Tindal  by  the  authorities  of  bis 
College,  whtch  even  a  libeller  would  hardly  have 
ven tared  to  invent.  But  other  witnesses  corrobo- 
rate the  testimony.  Swift,  hi  1708,  in  hb  Remarks 
on  TiodaVs  'Rights  of  the  Christian  Charch/ 
speaks  of  his  antiwonist  as  'one  wholly  prosiitate 
in  life  and  pHncmles;*  and  Skelton,  in  the  8th 
Dialogue  of  his  '  Deism  Revealed*  (1749),  speaks 
to  the  same  effect 
*  See  *  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,'  p.  8. 


pleasure  of  his  senses,  taken  and  considered 
together  (since  herein  his  happiness  consists), 
may  be  certain  he  can  never  offend  his 
Maker,  who,  as  he  governs' all  tilings  ac- 
cording to  their  natures,  can't  but  expect  his 
rational  creatures  should  act  according  to 
their  natures.'*  All  positive  precepts,  dis- 
tinct from  this  injunction  to  follow  nature, 
Tindal  regards  as  merely  arbitrary,  *  as  not  \ 
founded  on  tlie  nature  and  reason  of  things, 
but  depending  on  mere  will  and  pleasure.'! 

Tindal  did  not  live  to  publish  the  second 
part  of  his  work,  which  was  intended  to 
shew  that  all  the  truths  of  Christianity  were 
nothing  more  than  a  republication  of  this 
law  of  nature ;  though  his  sneers  at  Christian 
doctrines,  under  the  pretence  of  exposing 
heathen  errors,  sufficiently  indicate  the  spirit 
in  which  his  task  would  have  been  exe- 
cuted.J  The  unfinished  design  was  in  some 
degree  carried  out  by  his  successor  Morgan, 
in  the  *  Moral  Philosopher.'  This  writer, 
who,  like  Tindal,  styles  nimself  a  Christian 
Deist^  adopts  Tindal's  principle  of  the  abso- 
lute perfection  of  natural  religion,  though  he 
admits  the  need  of  a  republication  of  it. 
The  question,  however,  whether  Christianity  * 
can  be  regarded  as  such  a  republication,  is 
answered  by  simply  excluding  from  Christian- 
ity all  th'at  is  usually  believed  to  bo  included  • 
in  it.  Both  the  Jewish  religion,  as  con- 
tained in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Chris- 
tian, as  contained  in  the  New,  are  tried  by 
the  criterion  of  the  moral  sense  and  rejected. 
His  system,  as  Lechler  has  remarked,  has 
more  resemblance  to  Gnosticism  than  to 
Christianity.  He  regards  Judaism  and  true 
Christianity  as  irreconcilably  opposed  to  each 
other;  and  maintains  that  the  first  disciples 
corrupted  and  interpolated  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  order  to  give  Christianity 
a  leaning  towards  Judai8m.§  Tb«e  acknow- 
ledgment of  Jesns  as  the  Messiah,  which 
Locke  had  declared  to  be  the  one  funda- 
mental article  of  the  Christian  faith,  is 
regarded  by  Morgan  as  a  Jewish  Gospel, 'and 
the  Christianity  based  upon  it  as  *  nothing 
else  but  a  political  faction  among  the  Jews, 
some  of  them  receiving  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, 
and  others  rejecting  him  under  that  charac- 
ter.') In  this  perverse  reasoning  we  may  re- 
cognise at  least  the  important  admission,  that 
the  so-called  Christiani  ty  of  Deism  is  not  the 
Christianity  of  the  New  Testament 

'The  greater  part,  however,  of  Morgan's 
work  consists  of  a r  bitter  onslaught  on  the 


*  See  '  Christianity 
p.  17. 
f  Ibid.  p.  114 


as   old   as  the  Creation,' 


Ibid,  especially  p.  87,  Hqq. 
»  Moral  Philosopher/  \q\,  l 
Ibid.  vol.  L  p.  864. 
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Jewish  religion,  wbich  he  describes  as  *a 
wretched  scheme  of  superstition,  blindness, 
and  slavery,  contrary  to  all  reason  and  com- 
iDOD  sense,  set  up  under  the  specious  popular 
pretence  of  a  divine  institution  and  revelation 
from  God.'*  And  in  his  work,  as  in  that 
of  Collins,  it  is  instructive  to  observe  how 
many  of  the  conclusions  which  are  now  put 
forward  as  the  discoveries  of  the  criticism 
and  learning  of  the  present  day,  are  the 
repetition  of  d  priori  guesses,  flung  out  at 
random  by  an  uncritical  and  by  no  means 
learned  Deist  of  the  last  century.  In  Morgan 
we  find  Abraham's  great  act  of  faith  ex- 
pUined  on  the  ground  that  these  Hebrews 
always  looked  upon  human  sacrifices,  from  the 
very  beginning,  as  the  highest  and  most 
acceptable  acts  of  devotion  and  religion; 
and  that  Abraham  *  had  strongly  wrought 
himself  up  into  such  a  persuasion,  that  be 
concluded  God  in  reality  required  it  of  him 
and  expected  it  from  him'f — much  as,  in  a 
recent  Essay,  we  are  told  ^at  *  the  fierce 
ritual  of  Syria,  with  the  awe  of.  a  Divine 
voice,  bade  Abraham  slay  his  son.'J  In 
Morgan  we  find  the  notable  discovery  that 
Samuel  is  the  auth6r,  or  at  least  the  compiler, 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis,§ — a  discovery  which 
Bishop  Colenso  has  revived  in  our  own  day, 
,and  extended  to  other  portions  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. In  Morgan  we  find  the  narrative 
of  the  Exodus  criticised  in  the  spirit  of  the 
same  fastidious  prelate,  and  the  later  Jewish 
history  reconstructed  from  the  depths  of  the 
writers  moral  consciousness,  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  ingenious  author  of  the  *  History 
of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy.'||  In  Morgan  we 
find  the  special  instances  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence in  the  same  history  explained  away  on 
the  ground   that   the    Hebrew    mind    was 


*  '  Moral  ijphnosopher/  vol.  i.  p.  71. 

I  Ibid,  vol  i.  p.  ia2;  ill.  p.  96. 

i  ♦Easaya  and  Reviews,'  p.  61. 

8  *  Moral  Philosopher/  vol  ii.  p.  70. 

I  For  instance,  he  tells  us  that  the  r^ection  of 
Saul  was  owing  to  an  intrigue  of  Samnel,  in 
revenge  for  SauVs  having  deposed  him  from  tUe 
High  Priesthood ;  that  the  command  to  destroy 
the  cattle  of  the  Amalekites  was  a  plot  laid  by  the 
Prophet,  to  make  the  army  mutiny  against  the 
King ;  that  the  idolatry  of  Ahab  was  the  result  of 
a  benevolent  design  to  destroy  the  iDtolsranoe  of 
the  ProphetS;  and  to  establish  a  religion  more 
friendly  and  beneficent  to  mankind ;  that  Jezebel 
slew  the  Prophets  with  a  view  to  e8tal>lish  liberty 
of  conscience,  as  enjoined  by  the  I'aw  of  nature  and 
nations.  In  hia  third  volume,  this  historical 
criticism  descends  to  libelloruA  instnuationa  againsl 
those  whom  the  Scriptures  honour.  He  intimates 
that  Abraham  was  ready  to  prostitute  his  wife,  to 
secure  a  settlement  in  Egypt;  that  Joseph  possibly 
*  made  up  the  matter*  with  Potiphar'e  wife ;  that 
Moses  forged  God's  covenant  with  Abraham  for 
political  purposes;  that  Hannah  oommittfd 
adultery  with  one  of  the  sons  of  Eli 


accastomed  to  ascribe  all  remarkable  events 
to  the  interposition  of  God — an  explanation 
recently  revived  by  Dr.  Williama  in  hia 
Sermon  on  *  Rational  Godliness.'*  In  the 
same  writer  we  find  also  the  hint,  developed 
by  Strauss,  that  portions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment may  be  regarded  as  the  mythical 
deposit  of  Jewish  Messianic  ideas ;  f  and 
we  find  also  the  germ  of  that  contrast 
between  the  Christianity  of  St  Paul  and 
that  of  the  other  ApostleSi  which  has  been 
resuscitated  in  our  own  day  as  one  of  the 
products  of  the  critical  insight  of  the  Ttlbingen 
school. I 

The  effect  of  such  criticism  as  th^^  of  Tindal 
and  Moi^an  was  to  eliminate  from  Christian- 
ity, not  only  all  niystery  and  all  distinctive 
doctrine,  but  even  all  connection  with  the 
person  and  earthly  life  of  Christ.  In  strange 
contradiction  to  the  Creeds  of  the  Church,  it 
was  virtually  maintained  that  the  Death,  the 
Resurrection,  the  Ascension  of  Christ,  are  no 
portions  of  Christian  beliet  For  if  Christian- 
ity is  but  a  republication  of  natural  religion, 
and  contains  nothing  which  cannot  be  veri- 
fied by  each  man's  moral  consciousness,  it  is 
evident  that  facts  dependent  upon  testimony, 
no  less  than  doctrines  above  reason,  are 
excluded  from  its  creed.  And  accordingly 
we  find  Morgan  asserting  that  he  'cannot 
receive  any  historical  facts  as  infallibly  true  ;*§ 
and  in  the  same  spirit  his  contemporary 
Chubb  more  explicitly  declares,  *  The  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  an  historical  account  of 
matters  of  fact  As  thus,  Christ  suffered, 
died,  rose  fk-om  the  dead,  ascended  into  hea- 
ven, <fec.  These  are  historical  factSy  the 
credibility  of  which  arises  from  the  strength 
of  those  evidences  which  are  or  can  be  offered 
in  their  favour;  but  then  those  facts  are  not 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christy  neither  in  whole 
nor  in  part'j  The  same  position  is  main- 
tained a  few  years  later,  in  1744,  in  the  work 
entitled  *The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  consider- 
ed, by  a  Moral  Philosopher,' — a  work  which 
was  for  some  time  attriouted  to  Morgan,  hut 
which  was  really  the  production  of  Peter 
An  net.  This  writer  follows  Morgan  and 
Chubb  in  the  rejection  of  '  Historical  Chris- 
tianity.' '  My  aim,'  he  says, '  is  to  convince 
the  world  that  an  Historical  Faith  is  no  part 
of  pure  and  truer  religion,  which  is  founded 
only  on  truth  knd  purity ;  that  it  does  not 
consist  in  the  belief  of  any  History,  which, 
whether  true  or  falae,  makes  no  man  wiser 


♦  «  Moral  Philotopher/  vol.  L  p.  256 ;  iil  p.  »«• 
Ct  *  Rational  Godliness,*  p.  295. 

t*  Moral  Philosopher/  vol.  i.  p.  450. 
Ibid  p.  869,  teqq, 
*  Moral  Philosopher/  toI  L  pi.  .41JU 
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nor  better.'  •  Annefs  writing?  were  collected 
and  published  in  1766,  under  the  title  of  *  A 
Collection  of  the  Tracts  of  a  certain  Free 
Enquirer,  noted  by  his  sufferings  for  his 
Opinions.'  On  a  separate  title  the  author  is 
designated  as  *  P.  A.,  ^linister  of  the  Gospel*' 
The  pamphlet  called  *  Social  Bliss  considered,' 
which  forms  part  of  this  collection,  is  a  suflB- 
cient  proof  that  free  inquiry,  in  the  hands  of 
this  author,  was  as  impatient  of  the  restraints 
of  morality  and  decency  as  of  those  of  re- 
ligion. 

In  An  net  the  Deism  of  England  had  reached 
its  lowest  point.  His  work  does  not,  like 
those  of  most  of  the  earlier  Deists,  profess  a 
respect  for  Christianity  as  a  whole,  while 
attacking  it  in  parts.  It  rather  marks  the 
commencement  of  a  new  phase  in  the  pro- 
gress of  unbelief,  which,  haying  undermined 
the  substance  of  the  faith,  finds  it  no  longer 
necessary  to  profess  allegiance  to  the  shadow. 
*It  indicates,'  as  Mr.  Farrar  remarks,  *the 
commencement  of  the  open  allegation  of  lite- 
rary imposture  as  distinct  from  philosophical 
error,  which  subsequently  marked  the  criti- 
cism of  the  French  school  of  infidelity,  and 
affected  the  English  unbelievers  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  century.' 

The  same  spirit  of  revolt  from  all  Chris- 
tianity is  also  the  predominant  character,  as 
far  as  80  inconsistent  a  writer  can  be  said  to 
have  a  character  at  all,  of  the  writings  of 
Bolingbroke.  Like  his  successor  Gibbon, 
Bolingbroke  generally  makes  his  attack 
rather  by  way  of  sneer  and  insinuation  than 
of  direct  accusation :  he  sometimes  even  con- 
descends to  speak  respectfully  and  patronis- 
ingly  of  Christianity ;  but  his  real  purpose  is 
not  the  less  discernible  for  being  in  some 
degree  disguised.  Bolingbroke's  opinion  of 
the  Divine  authority  of  Christianity  may  be 
gathered  from  his  sneering  comparison  be- 
tween it  and  Platonism  :  f  his  estimate  of 
one  portion  at  least  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures may  be  seen  in  his  language  concern- 
ing St.  Paul,  whom  he  describes  as  having 
'carried  with  him,  frpm  the  pharisaical 
schools,  a  great  profusion  of  words  and  of 
involved  unconnected  discourse' — as  being 
*  often  absurd,  or  profane,  or  trifling' — as 
teaching  things  *  repugnant  to  common  sense 
and  to  all  the  ideas  of  God's  moral  perfec- 
tions'! Bolingbroke  distinguishes,  indeed, 
w  Morgan  had  done,  between  the  teaching 
of  St.  Paul  and  that  of  the  other  Apostles ; 
bat  in  a  different  manner  and  for  a  different 
furpose.  According  to  Morgan,  the  Judaiz- 
•^g  Apostles  corrupted  the  true  Gospel  by 

*  '  RMurrection  of  Jetus  considered,'  p.  8T. 
J  'BolingbPoke**  WoAs,*  toL  iv.  p.  841. 
t  Xbid,  ppw  826,  8SL 


their  Messianic  traditions;  while  St  Paul 
represents  the  Christian  Deist  who  preached 
it  m  its  purity  and  universality.  According 
to  Bolingbroke,  the  Gospel  was  intended  by 
Christ  for  the  Jews  only ;  and  St.  Paul  was 
the  first  who  saw  the  necessity  of  extending 
it  to  the  Gentiles,*  while  he  was  at  the  same 
time  the  great  corrupter  of  its  original  sim- 
plicity. The  true  Gospel  he  describes  in 
general  terms,  after  Tindal,  as  a  republication 
of  the  law  of  nature ;  while  at  the  same  time 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  set  aside  its  doctrines- 
and  precepts  in  detail,  whenever  they  impose 
an  inconvenient  restraint  on  the  inclinations 
of  men.  Polygamy  he  regards  as  a  *  reason- 
able indulgence  to  mankind,'  and  its  prohibi- 
tion as  '  a  prohibition  of  that  which  nature 
permits  in  the  fullest  manner.'  Monogamy  ia 
only  reasonable  when  accompanied  by  an 
unlimited  fucility  of  divorce,  without  which 
it  is  an  ^  absurd,  unnatural,  and  cruel  imposi- 
tion.' The  precept  of  our  Lord  in  this 
matter  is  spoken  of  as  sanctioning  'a  new 
interpretation  of  the  law,  founded  on  a 
grammstlical  criticism ; '  and  the  Christian 
law  of  marriage  as  *a  new  jurisprudence, 
the  child  of  usurpation,  of  ignorance  and 
bigotry.' f  Marriages  within  certain  degrees 
of  consanguinity  and  affinity  (the  degrees 
include  even  that  of  brother  and  sister)  '  are 
forbid  by  political  institutions  and  for  political 
reasons,  but  are  left  indifferent  by  the  law  of 
nature.'!  Future  rewards  and  punishments, 
which  he  admits  to  be  sanctions  of  the  evan- 
gelical law,  he  maintains  nevertheless  to  be  a 
doctrine  invented  by  men,  and  one  which  it 
is  impossible  to  reconcile  to  the  Divine  attri- 
butes. 8  Even  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
though  not  absolutely  denied,  is  treated  as 
being  at  best  an  invention  of  men,  and  of 
very  doubtful  truth.  *It  was  originally  an 
hypothesis ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  a  vul- 
gar error.  It  was  taken  upon  tnist  by  the 
people  who  first  adopted  it,  and  made  pre- 
valent by  art  and  industry  among  the  vulgar, 
who  never  examine,  till  it  came  to  be  doubted, 
disputed,  and  denied  by  such  as  did  examine. 
.  .  .  It  was  communicated  from  Egypt,  the 
mother  of  good  policy  as  well  as  superstition, 
to  Greece.'!  Against  the  belief  in  particular 
providences,  he  urges  that  such  providences 
are  inconsistent  with  the  government  of  the 
world  by  general  laws;  and  he  hints  that 
this  belief  and  that  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer, 
are  an  invention  of  priestcraft.  *  To  keep  up 
a  belief  of  particular  providences^'  ho  says, 
'serves  to  keep  up  a  belief,  not  only  of  the 


*  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  806-806. 

I  Ibid,  vol  V.  pp.  1 60-17  L 

I  Ibid.  vol.  V.  p.  171. 

§  Works,  pp.  612-516.      |  tbi^  pp^  861-662|c 
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eflScacy  of  prayer  and  of  the  intercession  of 
saints  in  heaven,  as  well  as  of  the  Church  on 
earth,\but  of  the  several  rites  of  external  ile- 
Totion ;  and  to  keep  up  a  belief  that  they 
are  few,  and  that  the  providence  of  God,  as 
it  is  exercised  in  this  world,  is  therefore  on 
the  whole  unjust,  serves  to  keep  up  a  belief 
of  another  world,  wherein  all  that  is  amiss 
here  shall  be  set  right  The  ministry  of  a 
clergy  is  thought  necessary  on  both  these 
accounts  by  all ;  and  there  are  few  who  see 
how  difficult  it  is  to  make  the  two  doctrines, 
which  these  reverend  persons  maintain,  ap- 
pear in  any  tolerable  manner  consistent.'* 
On  the  whole,  the  tendency  of  Bolingbroke's 
scheme,  the  close  and  the  consummation  of 
the  freethinking  of  his  age,  is  not  unfairly 
exhibited  in  the  summary  of  Leland.  *Man, 
according  to  his  account  of  him,  is  merely  a 
superior  animal,  whose  views  are  confined  to 
this  present  life,  and  who  has  no  reasonable 
prospect  of  existing  in  any  other  stat^.  God 
has  given  him  appetites  and  passions ;  these 
appetites  lead  him  to  pleasure,  which  is  their 
only  object.  He  has  reason  indeed ;  but  this 
reason  is  only  to  enable  him  to  provide  and 
contrive  what  is  most  conducive  to  his  hap- 
piness; that  is,  what  will  yield  him  a  con- 
tinued permanenf  series  of  tlie  most  agreeable 
sensations  or  pleasures^  which  is  the  definition 
of  happiness.  And  if  no  regard  be  had  to 
futurity,  he  must  govern  himself  by  what  he 
thinks  most  conducive  to  his  interest,  or  his 
pleasure,  in  his  present  circumstances.  The 
constitution  of  his  nature  is  his  only  guide : 
God  has  given  him  no  other,  and  concerns 
himself  no  farther  about  him,  nor  will  ever 
call  him  to  an  account  for  his  actions.  In 
this  constitution  his  flesh  or  body  is  his  all : 
there  is  no  distinct  immaterial  principle :  nor 
/  has  he  any  moral  sense  or  feelings  naturally 
implanted  in  his  ht^art;  and  therefore  to 
please  the  flesh,  and  pursue  its  interest,  or 

gratify  its  appetites  and  inclinations,  must  be 
is  principal  end.  Only  he  must  take  care 
so  to  gratify  them,  as  not  to  expose  himself 
to  the  penalties  of  human  laws,  which  are  the 
only  sanctions  of  the  law  of  nature  for  par- 
ticular persons.'  f 

Bolingbroke's  works  may  bo  regarded  as 
the  last  utterance  of  the  philosophical  Deism 
which  attacked  Christianity  by  appeals  to 
reason  and  natural  religion  ;  and  also  as  the 
partial  commencement  of  a  new  phase  of 
unbelief,  which  appealed  to  historical  criti- 
cism and  the  testimony  in  behalf  of  facts. 
In  both  characters,  they  produced  but  little 
effect ;  for  the  old  Deism  was  virtually  refitted 


'-,♦  Works,  Tol.  V.  p.  419.  i 

f  View  of  the  PriDcipal  D«8tic»l  Writers,  vol 
il  p.  44,  «^  1798. 


and  worn  out  before  their  publication ;  and  the 
new,  in  Bolingbroke's  hands,  was  too  slight 
and  trifling  to  attract  serious  attention. 
But  in  the  former  aspect,  at  the  close  of  half 
a  century  of  ii  fi  lei  speculations,  these  writ- 
ihgs  have  a  significance  for  us  which  they 
had  not  in  their  own  day.  They  exhibit  the 
natural  result  of  a  current  of  unbelief  of 
English  origin,  which  ran  its  course  and  did 
its  Ivork  in  its  native  soil  once ;  and  may, 
under  similar  influences,  run  a  similar  coarse 
once  again.  They  exhibit  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  combined  influences  of  Empi- 
ricism and  Latitudinarianism,  of  a  philoso- 
phy impatient  of  the  supernatural,  and  a 
polity  hostile  to  creeds  and  articles  and  for- 
mularies of  faith.  They  shew  how  the  cry 
for  a  reasonable  belief  and  a  eomprehensive 
communion,  set  on  foot,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, by  men  of  persuasive  genius  and  amia- 
ble character  and  sincere  Christian  belief 
became  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  coarse 
ignorance  and  elegant  profligacy,  to  destroy, 
first  the  doctrines  and  facts  of  Christianity, 
and  then  its  precepts  and  moral  restraints. 

The  history  of  English  Deism,  thus  ex- 
hibited, is  of  itself  sufficient  to  explain  the 
fate  which  has  attended  the  writings  of  its 
chief  representatives.  They  were  men  push- 
ed into  adventitious  celebrity  for  a  time  by 
the  magnificence  of  their  promises,  and  then 
consigned  to  deserved  oblivion  by  the  worth- 
lessness  of  their  performances.  They  acquired 
a  transitory  reputation  under  the  specious 
pretext  of  reforming  and  purifying  Christiani- 
ty ;  they  sank  to  their  proper  level  when  it 
was  discovered  ithat  the  true  result  of  their 
principles  was  not  to  reform,  but  to  destroy. 
Such  will  ever  be  the  fate  of  that  spirit  of  mi- 
nute cavil  and  negative  inquiry,  which  applies 
itself  to  overthrow  the  hope  and  the  trust  of 
ages,  to  substitute  in  its  place,  not  a  belief, 
but  the  criticism  of  a  belief.  Powerless  alike 
as  a  source  of  good  and  as  a  defence  against 
evil,  powerless  alike  to  satisfy  the  religious 
needs  of  the  longing  soul  and  to  restrain  the 
violence  of  unruly  passions,  it  may  stand  for 
a  while  in  the  calm  weather  of  a  lethargic 
rationalism,  *too  proud  to  worship  and  too 
wise  to  feel ;'  but  it  falls  prostrate  as  r f^on  as 
the  sense  of  spiritual  want  is  awakened  io  the 
heart,  and  men  begin  to  ask,  with  trembling, 
*  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  V 

We  have  described  with  some  detail,  as 
our  main  subject,  the  progress  of  the  unbelief 
of  the  last  centuty,  as  regards  its  direct 
antagonism  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
But  the  parallel  between  that  age  and  the 
present,  and  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
that  parallel,  would  be  incomplete,  did  we 
not  also  bear  in  mind  another  ileatare  of 
the    movement,  of   which    our  limits  will 
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permit  only  a  pAsving  notice ;  mnnelj, 
the  indirect  aatagonism  b^  whieb  tlie  same 
doctrines  were  anailbd  tbrougfa  the  securi- 
ties which  coDstitnte  their  external  safeguards. 
The  Charch  of  England  at  that  day,  here 
again  of^ring  a  remarkablef  parallel  to  beK 
cosdition  at  Uie  present  time,  had  lost,  by  the 
seeession  of  th'e  Nonjurors^  miieh  of  ^e  zeal 
and  learning,  and  yet  mo^  of  tlie  Catholic 
spirit  which  still  lingered  round  the  close  of 
the  golden  i^e  of  her  Ihedloffy ;  and  the  eX" 
travagance  which  disfigured  the  spirit  in 
some  of  its  later  representatives  fostered  the 
reaction  which  pofitieal  causes  had  introduc- 
ed. And  thus,  side  by  side  with  the  pro- 
gress of  Freethinking  within  and  without  the 
Chnrch,  there  arese,  as  its  nattiral  aocobii- 
paoiment,  a  seriies  of  attempts  to  evade  or 
abolish  those  Subscriptions  and  Declarations 
of  Belief  which,  so  long  as  they  exist, 
constitute  a  distinct  self-condemnation  on 
the  part  of  Uiose  who  remain  in  the 
mittigtry  of  the  Chnrch  while  rejecting  her 
doetrines.  These  attempts  may  be  regarded 
as  commencrn^  with  the  proposal  of  Tillot- 
soD,  at  the  time  of  the  Commission  in  1()69, 
to  substitute,  in  the  place  of  all  ibrhier  de*" 
darations  and  subscriptions  requh^ed  of  the 
oleigy,  a  mere  promise  to  $ubmit  to  the 
doo^ne,  discipline,  and  worship  of  the 
Ohureb  of  £}ngknd—^a  proposal  which  strong- 
ly  reminds  ns  of  that  ingenious  casuistry  of  the 
present  day  rrhkh  maintains  that  i»'man  ina^ 
^  allow,'  as  a  law,  articles  which  be  would  *  i>e 
hwrror- struck'  to  hkve  enacted.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded the  pleas  of  Clarke  and  Sykes  in  behalf 
of  Arian  Subscription,  and  Hoadly's  denial  of 
all  anthority  in  the  Church  to  legislate  or  inter- 
pret in  religions  matters;  while,  abont  the  same 
time,  the  'Independent  Whig'  propounded 
the  notable  discovery,  which  an  Oxford  Pro- 
fessor has  not  been  ashamed  to  revive  in  the 
present  day,  that  subscription  to  definiU  states 
BieBts  of  doctrine  is  a  hindrance  to  the  attain- 
ment of  truth.*     The  movement  reached  its 

♦  The  *  Independent  Whig  *  was  a  periodical 
poblication  commenced  in  the  year  1720,  and  prin- 
cipftUy  devoted  to  the  laudable  purpose  of  abusing 
the  elergy.  Its  authors  were  Thomas  Gordon  (the 
SiknM  of  the  Dunciad),  John  lYenchard,  and  An- 
thony Ck>llixttL  Its  eontents  are  charaoterised  by 
Mn  Pattison^-oertainly  not  an  unfayourable  judge 
-«  '  dull  and  worthless  trash.'  Thoee  who  have 
T«sd  Professor  Goldwin  Smith's  'Plea  for  the  Abo- 
lition of  Tests  in  the  IJaiversity  of  (Merd/  may 
jodge  for  themselves  how  far  the  learned  Profes* 
Bor^g  argum^ent  aod  temper  are  autioipated  in  the 
following  extract  from  this  '  dull  and  worUiless 
tmh:'- 

'  I  thiol:  I  ma^  therefore  safely  afErm  that  what- 
«Ter  body  or  society  of  men  are  most  restrained  ly 
theoQselves  or  others  from  reasoning  freely  on  every 
nrtjsct;  and^pedally  on  the  mostlmportaiit  of  dl, 
sre  the  least  ^^fied  to  be  tfaegni^  and  diree- 
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cnlminating^point  half  a  century  later,  in  the 
*  ConfessSonal'  of  Archdeacon  Biaekbume,  and 
the-Feathers  Tavern  Petition*  The  language 
of  Burke,  when  this  last  document  was  prei* 
seated  to  the  Honse  of  Oommons  in  1772, 
might  ahnost  bave  been  uttered  yesterday,  so 
exactly  4oes  it  describe  the  position  of  ^ose 
who  are  now  complaining  of  a  similar  grieve 
ance. 

^  These  gentlemen  complain  of  hardships.  ,Ko 
considerable  number  shows  discootent ;  but,  in 
order  to  give  satisifactlon  to  any  number  of  re- 
spectable men,  who  come  in  so  decent  and  con- 
stitutional a  mode  before  us,  let  ns  examine  a 
little  what  that  hardship  i&  They  want  to  be 
preferred  clergymen  in  the  Ohorob  of  England 
as  by  law  established ;  bnt  their  oooscienoes  will 
not  suffer  them  to  conform  to  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  that  Oburoh ;  that  is,  they  want  to 
be  teachers  in  a  church  to  which  they  do  not 
belong ;  and  It  is  an^odd  sort  of  hardship.  They 
want  to  receive  the  emoluments  appropri8|ted 
for  teaching  one.  set  of  doctrines,  whilst  they  are 

teaching  another The  matter  does  not 

concern  toleration,  bnt  establishment ;  and  it  ia 
not  the.r^bts  of  ;private  conscience  that  are  in 
question,  bnt  the  propriety  of  the  terms  whicb 
are  proposed  by  law  as  a  title  to  public  emolu- 
ments :  so  that  the  complaint  is  not  that  there  is 
not  toleration  of  diversity  in  ^opinion,  but  that 
diversity  in  opinion  is  not  rewarded  by  bishpp- 
rios,  rectories,  and  odlegiate  stalls/ 

In  the  present  day,  when  the  voice  of  reli- 
gions doubt  is  again  making  itself  hescrd  in 

'. . ,_a 

tors  of  mankind.  I  will  now  examine  how  hj^. 
this  is  the  eireumstanee  of  the  elergy  in  most  coun- 
tries. They  are  no  sooner  disohailged  from  the 
nurse  or  the  mother,  but  they  are  delivered  over 
to  spiritual  pedagogues,  who  have  seldom  the  capa- 
city, and  never  the  honesty,  to  renture  at  a  ^W 
thought  themselves,  and  must  conselguently  be  im- 
ptoper  ohaanels  to  oonvey  any  to  their  pupils. 
From  henoe  they  are  seot  to  the  Universities  fvery 
commonly  upon  charity),  where  they  are  nrtm- 
stringed  and  manacled  with  early  oaths  and  sab^ 
scriptions,  and  obliged  to  swear  to  notions  before 
they  knoV  whatthey  are.  Their  business  aSberwaids^ 
is  not  to  find  out  what  is  truth,  but  to  defend  the 
received  system,  and  to  maintain  those  doctrines 
which  are  to  maintain  them.  Kot  only  their  pre- 
sent revenues  and  subsistence,  but  all  their  exp^e- 
tations  are  annexed  to  eertahl  opmions,  established 
tor  the  most  part  by  Popes  and  Synods  in  oormpt 
and  ignorant  a^es,  and  even  then  oft^n  carried  by 
faction  and  bribery,  in  concert  with  the  designs 
and  intrigues  of  statesmen,  but  become  sanotined 
by  time,  and  now  to  be  received  Without  inqoiryi 
....  As  clergymen,  so  educated,  osnnot,  for  the^ 
ressoos  aforesaid,  be  fair  and  impartial  judgfa 
thems^ves  of  what  is  truth,  so  their  authority  can 
giye  but  little  weight  to  such  doctrines  as  they 
may  thinV  fit  to  teach  to  others.  The  first  ques- 
tion asked  of  a  suspected  wttnees,  in  every  eousloT 
Jodicatoore,  is,  whether  he  ^  or  losss  by  the  e^* 
eess  of  the  eanse ;  and  if  either  appears,  he  is  con* 
stant^v  set  aside,  and  not  trustea  with  an  oath.*— 
•Independent  Whig,'  No/V.,  Feb.  17th,  nao ;, 
compare  '  Plea  for  the  AboWo*  of  Tests,'    R^p 
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English  literatare  and  in  English  Bocietjt 
there  are  not  wanting  those  who  tell  us  that 
the  best  roode  of  dealing  with  such  a  state  of 
things  is  to  permit  and  encourage  *  free  in^ 
qoirj  *  amoBff  the  n^inisters  of  the  Church  ; 
to  abandon  those  obligations  which  record 
the  existence  of  definite  religious  doctrines* 
as  e^ential  parts  of  the  Catholic  faith  and 
which  bind  the  clergy  to  teach  according  to 
that  faith  ;  and  to  substitute  in  their  place  a 
sort  of  roving  commission  to  a  body  of  char- 
tered libertines  to  seek  for  the  truth  as  their 
consciences  may  dictate,  unfettered  by  adhe- 
sion to  the  foregone  conclusions  of  a  tradi« 
tionary  belief.  As  yet,  this  advioe  is  pr&. 
sented  to  us  for  the  most  part  in  its  fairest 
and  most  attractive  aspect,  advocated  by  ac- 
complished and  estimable  men,  adorned  with 
all  the  glorious  hues  and  brilliant  polish  with 
vhich  genius  and  refinenaent  can  invest  it, 
recommended  by  the  charm  of  good  purposes 
and  pure  intentions.  We  say  for  the  most 
part ;  for  there  are  not  wanting,  even  at  this 
moment,  threatenings  of  a  rougher  treatment 
and  a  more  hostile  temper ;  and  in  one  in- 
stance, at  least,  the  claims  of  free  inquiry  have 
been  advocated  in  a  spirit  of  rudeness  and 
bitterness  towards  the  clergy  in  general,which 
is,  perhaps,  the  nearest  approach  which  the 
manners  of  the  present  day  will  permit  to- 
wards the  coarse  invectives  of  a  Tindal  or  a 
Collins.  But  whether  the  means  be  blandish- 
ment pr  bullying,  promises  or  threats,  the  end 
proposed  is  the  same^ — that,  namely,  which 
HI  toe  last  century  was  ushered  in  by  Collins 
under  the  plausible  name  of  Free  Thinking ; 
and  which,  now  that  that  name  has  acquired 
a  somewhat  evil  reputation,  is  offered  to  us, 
with  a  very  slight  cnanoe  of  style,  under  the 
imposing  titles  of  *  free  handling  in  a  becom- 
ing spirit,'  and  *  honest  doubt,'  which  has 
'  more  faith  than  half  the  creeds.' 

It  is,  unhappily,  only  too  true  that  reli- 
gtous  unbelief  is  widely  prevalent  at  the  pre- 
sent time  ;  but  it  is  neither  so  novel  nor  so 
significant  a  phase  of  religions  thought  as  its 
apolo^sts  would  have  us  believe.  In  much  of 
what  IS  now  presented  to  us  as  the  fruit  of  the 
superior  knowledge  and  conscientiousness  of 
the  present  day,  we  recognise  an  old  acquain- 
tance in  a  new  dress  :  much  of  the  teaching 
whieh  boasts  of  its  freedom  from  traditional 
methods  of  treatment  is  but  the  revival  of  i^n 
obsolete  tradition,  which  became  obaol^e  be<* 
cause  it  was  worthless.  The  English  Deism 
of  ^the  last  century,  like  the  English  gentle- 
mans  of  the  same  period,  has  made  the  grand 
tour  of  Earope,  and  come  borne  wi^  the 
fruits  of  its  travels.  It  has  reinforeed  th% 
honiely  bluntness  of  its  native  temper  by 
the  aid  of  the  metaphysical  profundities  and 
ponderous  learning  of  Germany,  and  the  su- 


perfieial  philoeophy  and  refined  seotinieDta)- 
ism  of  j^aiftce.  Yet  under  a  good  deal  of 
ibreiffn  lacquer  and  veneer,  we  noAy  still  ro- 
cognise  some  of  our  own  castoff  goods  retom- 
ed  upon  our  hands ;  and  discover  Uiat  frtt 
thought,  no  less  than  orthodoxy,  may  have  ita 
ibregoner  conclusions  And  its  traditionfti  me- 
thods of  treatments 

We  are  now  told  that  ike  right  mode  ef 
dealing  with  this  iM^iteof  tbmgs  is  to  einieft- 
v0«r  to  rc|>eat  umder  happier  auspices  the 
latitodinarian  movement  which  marked  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  oeBtoxy;  to  threw 
aw«y  distinctive  doctrines  and  exclusive  for- 
mulanee^  and  to  welcome  within  the  pale  of 
the  Church  the  roving  spirit  of  doubt,  pre- 
vided  it  retains  a  nominal  allegiance  to  aome 
kind  of  Christianity.  If  thia  be  the  tree 
remedy,  latiludinarianism  is  indeed  like  the 
spear  of  Achilles,  which  can  heal  the  wounda 
it  has  itself  inflicted.  The  history  of  English 
Deism  is  the  history  of  a  latitidinarian  move* 
ment  which  commenced  under  the  reccMH- 
mendation  of  qualities  not  less  estimable  tbaa 
those  by  which  it  attracts  us  Bew.  If  bril* 
liant  intellectual  endowments^  a  high  p^- 
sonal  character,  a  conciliatory  and  amiable 
temper,  are  the  chief  qualifications  needed  in 
a  teacher  of  the  truth^  there  is  no  mune 
among  our  English  worthies  which  has  a 
better  claim  to  be  selected  as  the  represen* 
tative  of  these  qualities  than  that  <^  John 
Locke.  And  the  fruits  of  the  system  which 
Locke  and  his  fellow-latitudinariana  inangn* 
rated,  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  eentury,  the 
age  of  rational  religion  and  undogmatic 
Christianity  ;  an  age  whose  spirit,  so  6ir  as 
it  manifested  itself  in  hostility  to  the  Church, 
may  be  seen  in  the  writers  whose  works  we 
have  been  reviewing,  and  whose  spirit  within 
the  Church  may  he  described  in  the  lan- 
guage of  one  who  reviewed,  nearly  at  the 
end  of  the  century,  some  oi  the  later  phases 
of  its  infiuenee* 

*  A  just  abhorrence/  says  Bishop  Horsley,  *of 
tho»e  virnlent  animosities  which  in  all  aaes 
since  external  persecution  ceased  have  prevailBd 
among  Christians,  especially  since  the  Keformsr 
tioo,  among  Protestants  of  the  different  denomi- 
nations, upon  the  pretence,  at  least,  of  oerisia 
differences  of  opinion  in  pouits  of  nice  and 
donbtfrd  disptitfttk>n,  hath  Introdeeed  and  glvsa 
general  eorrency  to  a  maxim  which  seemed  to 
promise  peace  and  unity  by  dismkeing  the 
oanse.  or  rather  the  preteoee,  of  dis^nfiiett'^ 
namely,  that  the  laity,  the  more  Illiterate  espe- 
cially, have  little  concern  with  the  mpteriee  of 
revealed  reliction,  provided  they  te  attentive  to 
its  dntiesp  Whence  it  hath  seemed  a  safe  and 
certain  conclusion,  that  it  Is  more  the  office  of  a 
Christian  teacher  to  (jress  the  practice  of  rdi* 
gion  upon  the  consciences  of  hia  hearersi  thtti 
to  ioctil^ate  And  assert  its  dootiiada. 
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^  Again,  «  dread  of  ^  pornldoos  tftnd^n^  ^ 
some  extravagant  opioiona^  which  persoofli  mcure 
to  be  esteem^  for  the  warmth  of  their  piet; 
than  the  soondness  of  their  jujgmept,  liave 
mfted,  ID  modern  times,  npon  the  do<^De  of 
jQ8tifioat1(>n  by  Faith — a  dread  of  the  pernicious 
tendenej  of  these  extravagant  x)pinlob8,  which 
Mem  to  emanoipate  ^e  belkrer  from  the  antho* 
ri^  of  all  moral  law^  hath  giv^  general  credit 
to  another  maxim,  which  X  never  hear  withioal 
extreme  oonoern  from  the  lipe  of  a  divine, 
either  from  the  pulpit  or  in  familiar  conversa- 
tion— namely,  that  practical  religion  and  mo- 
rality are  one  and  the  same  tliing ;  that  moral 
duties  constitute  the  whole,  or  by  far  the  better 
part  of  practical  Gbristlaoity.  n^ 

*'  The  rules  delivered  may  be  observed  lo  vary 
aoeording  to  the  temperament  of  the  teacher. 
But  the  system  ohieny  in  request  with  those 
who  seem  the  most  in  earnest  in  this  strain  of 
preaching,  is  the  strict,  but  impracticable,  un- 
social, sullen  moral  of  the  Stoics.  Thus,  under 
the  influence  of  these  two  pc-rnicious  maxims, 
it  oiten  happens  that  we  lose  sight  of  that  which 
ia  our  proper  offioe»  to  publtidi  the  Word  of  Be- 
aondtia^B,  to  piropouDd  the  terms  at  Peace 
and  Pardon  to  the  penitent;  and  we  make  no 
other  use  of  the  high  commission  we  bear,  than 
to  come  abroad  one  day  of  the  seven,  dressed  in 
solemn  looks  and  in  the  external  garb  of  holi- 
ness, to  be  the  apes  of  Epictetus.'*    . 

The  Church  of  that  day,  as  has  been  truly 
observed  by  a  recent  writer,  became  practi- 
cally if  not  openly  Unitarian;  because,  in 
the  religion  then  taught  under  the  name  of 
Christianity,  there  was  no  proper  need  for  a 
Trinity  ;  because  the  belief  in  the  Trinity, 
dissociated  from  the  related  doctrines  of  the 
guilt  of  sin,  atonement  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
and  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  neces- 
sarily lost  its  importance,  and  hung  round 
the  faith  of  the  age  as  an  encumbrance  and 
a  superfluity.!  To  such  a  state  we  may  ex- 
pect to  see  the  Church  of  England  again 
reduced,  if  she  consent  to  listen  again  to  the 
voice  of  the  charmer,  to  be  allured  again  by 
the  promise  of  peace  and  unity,  and  to  aban- 
don the  reaction,  which  the  present  century 
has  happily  witnessed,  towards  the  Catholic 
teaching  of  her  e^Iior  and  better  dayjs.  The 
history  of  the  last  century,  the  least  Catholic 
period  of  English  Theology,  lies  before  us  for 
our  example  or  our  wai'umg.  If  the  philoso- 
phy of  that  century  is  a  model  of  elevated 
and  comprehensive  thought,  if  its  theology 
ia  a  DQodel  of  pure  and  devout  belief  if  its 
practical  religion  is  a  model  of  all  that  is 
excellent  in  Christian  life,  then  let  us  listen 
reverently  and  obediently  to  the  teaching  of 
those  who  are  labouring  to  re-establish  among 


va  the  principlea  by  which  tiiat  oentury  was 
formed.  Bnt  if  the  history  of  which  we  have 
attempted  the  preceding  slight  survey  teaches 
ua  ad  opposite  lesson,  it  hehoves  us  to  re* 
member  that  like  effects  may  be  expected  to 
follow  from  like  < 


*  'Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diooeee  of  St. 
Davitfs^  1790/  pp.  5-8. 

f  See  Dr.  Faifbaim's  Appendix  to  the  English 
"maalalion  of  'Dorner  on  the  Penoa  of  Christ/ 
PL  406. 


Art.  IY.— 1.  The  TraM-CoMwoiim  Cam- 
p^ign  €f  the  TurkUh  Army  und^  OrMt 
JPctsba,  By  Lawrbngx  Oliphant.  Lon- 
don^ 1856. 

2.  Patriate  omd  Filihuetere^  By  Lawrxkcb 
Oliphant.     London,  1860. 

3.  Trane-Caticaeia.  By  Baroit  voir  Haxt- 
HAU8BN.     London,  1854. 

4.  Papers  respecting  the  Settlement  ef  dreeis- 
sian  Emigrants  in  Turkey,  Presented  to 
the  House  of  Oomtnons  by  Command  of 
Her  Majesty.     1864. 

A  oRtEYoud  calamity  has  befalleh  a  brave 
nation  little  known  to  the  British  public,  but 
invested  with  that  romantic  intoreat  which 
always  attaches  to  deeds  of  daring,  to  an  un- 
stained cause,  and  to  an  unequal  atrucrgle, 
maintained  by^  a  nation  in  defence  of  its  liber* 
ty  and  independence.  *  It  is  apparent,*  Lord 
Napier  writes  on  the  2Srd  of  May  last,  ^that 
the  Russian  Government  have  long  taken  an 
absolute  resolution  at  any  pak  to  remove  the 
whole  of  the  (Gircasatan)  mountaineers  still 
in  arms  from  their  native  plae^  The  system 
pursued  has  been  for  two  years  past  to  move 
the  troo{lb  and  the  Oossifck  forts  and  the  se1> 
tlementa  slowly  but  surely  qp  the  valleys 
which  pour  their  waters  northwards  to  th6 
basin  of  the  EoubaUi  dispossessing  the  indi- 
genous inhabitania  at  every  step  until  at  last 
the  highest  fastnesses  hsEve  been  reached,  and 
the  people  inhabiting  the  watershed  have 
been  pushed  over  into  the  valleys  sloping 
southward  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  have  carried 
the  savage*  and  sequestered  people  of  those 
r^ions  m  masses  to  the  coiist'  From  the 
coast,  aa  we  know,  thev  arer^flyin^  by  tens  of 
thousands  across  Uie  sea,  to  perish  by  famine 
and  disease  under  the  well-meant  but  ckimsy 
and  inadequate  protection  of  the  Turkish 
Government  But,  although  attention  has 
now  been  for  the  first  time  generally  called 
to  what  is  passing  in  the  Caucasus,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  depopnla* 
tion  by  Russia  of  the  regions  Ijinff  aoout 
those  venerable  mountains  has  omy  now 
begun* 

*  We  do  not  ooneor  in  Lord  Napi0i;'s  use  of  this 
*•""*•  Digitized  by  VjOOQ 
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After  the  Allies  left  Sevastopol,  the  TaUr 
popalatioQ  of  the  Cnmea  found  their  condi- 
tioD  unendurable,  and  they  were  the  first  to 
fly  frem  the  Russian  yoke,  and  to  seek  re- 
fuge on  the  hospitable  soil  of  Turkey.  They 
did  not  come  in  very  large  numbers,  so  that 
this  emigration  was  comparatively  manage- 
able, and  a  number  of  them  were  located  in 
the  Dobroia,  in  a  new  town  or  settlement 
called  Mejidieh,  where,  oil  the  whole,  they 
have  prospered. 

Next  came  the  emigration  of  the  Tatars  of 
the  Kottban  in  1861-62,  caused  by  an  order 
given  by  the  Russian  Government  This 
order  was  one  of  unexampled  and  needliess 
severity.  A  large  population  was  compelled 
to  leave  the  Russian  territory  at  a  fixed  date. 
Thesef  unfortunate  people  were  compelled  to 
abandon  their  homes,  to  travel  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  (o  land  in  a  new 
country  in  mid-wintei\  The  fixing  of  a  term 
at  the  expiration  of  which  they  were  obliged 
to  depart  had  the  effect  of  depriving  them  of 
all.  their  property,  for  they  could  obtain  no 
price,  or  but  a  vile  price,  for  their  cattle  and 
such  things  as:  their  neighbours  saw  that  they 
must  abandon,  since  they  could  not  transport 
them«  They  landed  at  Constantinople  and 
other  parts  of  Turkey  an  the  midst  of  snow, 
sleet,  and  rain,  and  the  mortality  among  them 
was  excessive.  At  that  lame  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  take  a  walk  in  the  afternoon  at  Con- 
stantinople without  meeting  numerous  coffins 
of  little  children.  Those  Turks  who  were 
familiar  with  the  exaggerated  statements  of 
the  Russiabl  organ  *  Le  Nord,'  and  with  the 
humaDilarian  cry  so  sedulously  fostered  by 
Russian  diplomacy,  for  edicts  giving  equality 
to  the  Rayahs,  made  bitter  remarks  upon  the 
reciprocity  shown  by  Russia,  and  upon  the 
indifference  of  Europe,  and  asked  if  the  hu- 
manity of  which  they  had  heard  so  much 
ought  not  to  have  interfered  here.  This  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Tatars,  was  unnecessary,  for 
they  were  a  harmless  and  pacific  people. 
The  pretext  assigned  by  Russia  for  the 
measure  was,  that  they  n^aintained  communi- 
cations with  the  mountaineers,  and  assisted 
them  in  defying  the  Imperial  power;  for 
these  Tatars  occupied  the  country  to  the 
north  of  the  Caucasus,  between  it  and  the 
river  Kouban,  and  their  expulsion  was  a  stra- 
tegic measure  taken  with  a  view  of  circum- 
scribing and  hemmiag  in  the  mountaineers  of 
the  Canpasus.  Other  Tatars,  however,  besides 
those  of  the  Kouban,  have  been  driven  away 
or  have  followed  their  brethren,  and  the 
Muscovite  proprietors  of  the  Southern  pro^ 
vinces  of  Russia  complain  of  the  loss  of  a 
sober  and  industrious  agricultural  population 
whom  iti.i^  not  easy  to  neplaco.  v 

Tkese  wholesale  expulsions  are  traditiom^ 


with  the  Russian  Government.  In  the  last 
century,  during  the  reign  of  tbe  Empr«i 
Catharine,  the  Kalmuks  were  driven  by  tbe 
tyranny  and  petty  persecutions  of  Russiin 
officials  to  migrate  from  the  shores  of  tbe 
Volga,  and  to  sedc  refuge  in  the  Chinese  do- 
minions. When  they  set  oat  they  filled 
twenty-eight  thousand  tents,  but  only  half 
their  number  reached  the  Chinese  territory. 

In   considering  these   acts  of  systematic 
barbarity  perpetrated  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, it  18  impossible  not  to  remember  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain   in   1610. 
History  has  already  oondemned  the  severity 
and  impoHoy  of  that  measure.     According  to 
the  most  trustworthy  calculations,  of  more 
than  a  million  of  Moors  who  were  expelled, 
only   a  fourth    survived.    The    Jews   were 
driven  from  Spain  in  1492,  by  a  decree  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  many  of  them  found 
shelter  at  Constantinople,  and  to  this  day 
half  the  Israelites  in  that  capital  and  in 
Smyrna  speak  the  Spanish  language;  tbe 
other  half,  who  also  fled  from  persecution, 
are  of  a  )ater  immigration,  and  speak  Polisb. 
But  with  the  severity  of  these  measures  the 
parallel  ends :  the  Russian  Government  can- 
not plead  in  excuse  the  fierce  fanaticism  which 
animated  the  Inquisition  before  whose  man- 
dates the  Spanish  monarch  found  it  necessaiy 
to  bow.     Spain,  moreover,  was  ejecting  those 
whom  she  considered  as  intruders  in  spite  of 
eight  hundred  years  of  occupation  of  the  soil; 
but  Russia  is  herself  the  intruder  into  tbe 
Tatar  steppes  and  Circassian  mountains,  and 
if  there  is  any  teaching  in  the  progress  of 
time,  the  Muscovite  Government,  at  the  end 
of  two  centuries  and  a-half,  is  far  Jess  excusa- 
ble than  that  of  Spain.     It  may  not  be  too 
mtich  to  say  that  the  indifference  of  Europe 
to    the    expulsion  of   the    Kouban    Tatars 
emboldened  Russia  to  proceed  tg  the  con- 
scription at  Warsaw,  by  which  she  forced  the 
Poles  into  insurrection,  and  thereby  furnished 
herself  with  a  pretext  for  the  extensive  de- 
portations of  Poles  to  Siberia — ^to  be  followed, 
shortly,  perhaps,   by  the  expulsion  of  the 
population  from  whole  provinces,  if  it  should 
appear  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  apathy 
and  endurance  of  Europe. 

From  ignorance  of  the  ethnography  of  the 
Caucasus,  much  misapprehension  exists  with 
regard  to  the  Circassians,  and  consequently 
blame  was  unfairly  cast  upon  them  at  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  War  for  not  supporting 
us  more  efficiently.  When  Englishmen  talk 
of  Circassia,  they  use  thrtt  term  for  the  Cau- 
casus, which  they  consider  as  one  country; 
whereas  the  Eastern  and  Western  Gaoca- 
sus,  which  are  divided  by  the  pass  of  Vladi- 
Eavkas,'  are  entirely  distinct,  and  the  Ec'<^^ 
and  Western  Caucasians  again  are  subdirid* 
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ed  into  natioDs  which  are  by  no  roeaos  ho- 
roogeneona.    The   error  of   the    prevailing 
ideaa  respecting  the  Caucasus  will  be  undc^ 
stood  at  once  if  we  imagine  ourselves  as  ood- 
Bidering  the  inhabitants  of  Chamoani,  the 
Tyrolese,  and  the  people  abont  Laybach  as 
one  nation,  from  whom  a  common  and  eombin^ 
ed  action  was  to  be  expected.    Four  distinct 
languages  are  spok^  in  the  Alps  between 
Geneva  and  Lay  bach,  and  in  the  greater  range 
of  the  Caucasian  chain  the  various  dialects  are 
far  more  nameroos.     Sheikh  Shamyl  is  usu- 
ally spoken  of  as  a  Circasnan,  whilst  in  reality 
he  had  no  relations  with  thci  Circassians.  He 
was  himself  a  Tchetohen,  and  had  united  the 
Lesghis,  the  Tchetcheues,  and  the  Daghe^ 
stanlys  in  a  confederation  against  Russia ;  the 
proper  name  for  the  region  of  his  exploits  is 
Daghestan,  which  is  a  general  expression  for 
the  Eastern  part  of  the  Caucasus,  and  there 
is  little  communication  between  Daghestan 
and  Circassiaor  the  Western  part  of  the  Cau- 
casus running  from  Anapa  to  Batom,  so  that 
daring  the  war  it  would  have  been  very  diffi- 
cult for  one  from  the  West  to  reach  Sheikh 
Shamyl.    The  name  Circassian    is  derived 
from  Tcherkess,   and  designates  the  people 
dwellio^  in  the  mountains  overhanging  the 
Black  Sea,  and  Mingrelia,  or  the  country  water- 
ed by  the  Phasis.  These  are  the  tribes  whose 
unfortunate  fate  we    have  now  to  deplore. 
The  Circassians  proper  are  Mnssnlmana,  as 
are  also  the  Lesghisand  Daghestanlys;  there 
are  some  Christians  among  the  Ossctes,  and 
some  of  the  mountaineers  are  said  to  be  in  a 
primitive  st^te  of  ignorance,  but  it  w<Hild  per- 
haps be  more  correct  to  say  of  those  whose 
creed  is  doubtful,  as  of  the  Arnauts,  that  their 
national  sentiments  weigh  more  with  them 
than  those  of  religion.     The  chief  character- 
istic of  the  Caucasians  is  personal  courage, 
and  indifference  to  enormous  odds   against 
them  in  a  fight     It  happened  some  years 
ago  that  nine  or  ten  Circassians  in  the  Rus- 
sian service  escaped  into  Prussia,  where  they 
thought  themselves  safe,  but  on  their  being 
claimed  as  deserters,  the  Prussians  undertook 
to  deliver  them  up,  and  readers  of  the  news- 
papers may  remember  how  they  refused  to 
surrender  and  were  all  killed,  after  having 
destroyed  many  times  their  own  number  of 
Prussian  soldiers.    For  &iany  years  the  Rus- 
sian post  from  Geoi^a  had  to  te  escorted 
through  the  pass  of  Yladi-Kavkas,  by  a  strong 
detachment  with  artillery.    The  struggle  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  mountaineers  has,  as  is 
well  known,  been  going  on  for  many  years, 
^d  although  th^  stronger  nation  has  been 
Padually  advancing,  yet  except^  when   the 
Rossians  have  succeeded  in  taking  a  village 
the  loss  has  always  been  greater  on  the  side 
of  the  aggressors.    Last  year  some  cannon 


and  ammunition '  were  introduced  into  Ab- 
khask,  and  thongh  the  people  were  not  able 
to  make  much  use  of  the  artillery  from  want 
of  practice, 'the  stimulus  given  by  this  en- 
couragement and  succour  was  suoh  that  after 
rebeivmg  it  they  won  nine  successive  victories 
over  the  Russians.  Nevertheless,  since  that 
time  murrain  amongst  Itheir  cattle  and  famine 
have  utterly  ruined  their  cause;  they  have 
not  been  conquered,  but  have  been  reduced 
by  starvation  to  the  lamentable  conditioft 
which  is  ezcitbg  the  pity  and  horror  of 
Europe. 

In  considering  the  political  state  of  the 
Caucasus,  two  questions  present  themselves : 
Why  has  England  abandoned  the  Circassians, 
in  spite  of  the  sympathy  wnmg  from  us  by 
their  perseverance  in  a  patriotic  struggle! 
and  why  has  Russia  persisted  so  long,  and 
at  such  an  expenditure  of  men  and  treasure, 
in  the  attempt  to  extend  her  dominion  over 
barren  mountains,  the  inhlabitants  of  which 
could  not  leave  tiieir  strongholds  to  attack 
her,  even  had  they  the  desire  to  do  so  ? 

It  will  be  remembered  that  shortly  after 
the  Porte  declared  war  a^inst  Russia,  in 
1S53,  news  arrived  that  the  Turkish  troops 
had  taken  Shefketil  or  Fort  St  Nicolas,  the 
nearest  Russian  military  post  to  the  Turkish 
frontier;  after  that,  a  British  naval  force 
acting  with  the  Circassians  reduced  the  other 
Russian  forts  along  their  seaboard ;  and,  lastly, 
Anapa  was  taken,  and  the  mountaineers 
came  down  into  that  place,  which,  however, 
was  restored  to  Russia  at  the  peace.  Le^us 
now  recall  what  was  done  by  the  British 
Government  with  regard  to  Ch'cassia,  either 
with  a  view  to  securiUflf  its  independence,  or 
for  the  immediate  object  of  carrying  on  the 
war.  In  the  spring  of  1854,  a  military  offi- 
cer, a  .colohel  in  Uie  Bolivian  service,  was 
appointed  British  Commissioner  to  the  Cir- 
cassians, and  proceeded  to  Constantinople. 
His  qualifications  for  this  appointment  were 
summed  up  by  a  diplomatist  in  these  words-^ 
*that  thC' Andes  are  very  high  mountains  in 
Bolivia,  and  that  the  Caucasus  is  also  a  chain 
of  very  high  mountains.'  Whilst  at  Constant 
tinople  the  Colonel  had  interviews  with  some 
of  the  Circassian  envoys,  upon  whom  he  tried 
to  make  an  impression  ia  the  following  man- 
ner. He  laid  a  dollar  upon  the  table,  and 
then  attempted  to  transfix  it  with  a  Sheffield 
bowie*knife.  The  first  attempt  was  more 
detrimental  to  the  Embassy  mahogany  than 
to  the  dollar.  After  these  diplomatic  argu- 
ments, not  taken  from  precedents  in  Wicque- 
(ort,  the  Colonel  proceeded  to  th»  Crimea, 
where  he  was  seized  with  cholera,  and  re- 
turned to  Therapia  to  die.  A  Captain  in  the 
navy  was  next  sent  out  This  appointmeiit 
was  not  much  happier  than  the  former  one-t€ 
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for  the  Captain  bad  no'  knowledge  of  ibe 
country  or  its  people,  and  was  physically  in- 
capacitated for  the  rough  life  in  Circassia. 
His  diplomatic  education  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  same  source  as  that  ef  the 
Colonel,  for,  on   arriving  in   Circaseia,   he, 
with  much  pomp  and  circumstance,  loaded 
a  six-barrel  revolving  rifle  before  the  assem- 
bled Circassians,  and  fired  it  off.    All  the  six 
barrels,  it  is  said,  went  off  at  once,  and  the 
Circassians  raised  a  shout  of  derision.    ^N'ow 
these  mistakes  arose  from  national  prejudice, 
and  the  European  would  be  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  both  cases;  for  Caucasian  daggers 
and  swords  are  of  better  temper  than  the 
Sheffield  blades,  Lesghi  gnn-barrels  are  fa- 
mous throughout  the  Caucasus  and  in  Persia, 
and  a  Circassian  horseman,  even  at  full  gal- 
lop, would  use  his  rifle  with  more  effect  than 
would  most  Europeans.    Towards  the  end  of 
the  summer  of  1854,  howev^,  a  better  soh 
pointraent  was  misule,  and  Mr.  Longworth, 
whose  character  and  previous  career  fully 
qualified  him  for  the  post,  wra  sent  to  Anapa. 
As  this  town  is  at  the  Western  extremity  of 
the  Caucasus,  he  could  have  no  communica- 
tion with  the  Daghestanlys  under  Sheikh 
Bhamyl  at  the  other  end  of  the  chain.    It  is 
necessary  to  bear  this  absence  of  communica- 
tions in  mind  witii  reference  to  the  peace 
made  by  Sheikh  Shamyl  with  the  Russians,*' 
'  for  it  was  alleged .  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  the  reason  why  no  provision  had  been 
jnade  for  the  Circassians'  of  the  Black  Sea 
cqyst  in  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Pam, 
that  they  bad   not  assisted   us   efficiently. 
Meantime,  other  circumstances  operated  so 
as  to  neutralize  the  advantages  which  might 
have  been  derived  from  the  Circassians,  and 
such  as  diminished  both  their  energy  aaid 
the  sympathy  felt  for  thein  in  En^and.     In 
the  first  place,  no  proclamation  or  noani^esto 
was  put  forth  calliog  upon  them  toeo-opo- 
rate  with  the  Allies,  tuad  promising  to  m- 
clude  them  in  the  negotiations  which  should 
take  place  at  the  end  of  the  War.     Some 
jealousy  was  shown  by  the  allies  with  regard 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  not- 
withstanding that  this  was  more  prominently 
put  forward  by  the  Circassians  themselves 
than  by  the  Porte.    But  the  most  impolitic 
measure  of  all  was  that  at  this  time  some 
good  people  thought  the  opportunity  one  not 
to  be  neglected,  for  putting  down  what  they 
called  the  Circassian  slave-trade,  and  pres- 
sure was  put  upon  the  Porte,  and  a  firman 
obtained  prohibitrag  the  trade.    Tbe  eonse- 
quenco  was  intense  disgust  at  Constantinople, 


*  Thic  WM  after  1%  had  arranged  tbe  raQsom  of 
his  son  in  exchange  for  bis  prisoners  the  Q^orgif^p 
Princesses  and  Uieir'  Freoch  governessL  whose 
aoeount  of  ^at  transaction  has  been  ptxbluhed. 


whiefa  was,  periiapa,  felt  still  more  strongly 
by  the  Circassians,  who  considered  that  tbe 
Western  Allies  were  interfering  with  them, 
and  ^ere  as  little  friendly  to  them  as  tbe 
Russians.  Even  if  the  trade  had  been  such 
as  the  Allies  supposed,  surely  this  was  not 
the  moment  to  raise  the  question.  But  the 
ftu^t  is,  this  interference  arose  from  the  mis- 
apprehensions which  Igrow  out  of  names 
wrongly  applied.  Europeans  have  given  the 
name  of  slave  to  the  Circassian  damsels  who 
come  to  Constantinople,  and  have  invested 
them  with  that  interest  and  compassios 
which  justly  belongs  to  those  victims  wfaosi 
no  law  protects  from  the  caprice  of  a  master 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  Tbe  tt^th 
is  far  otherwise* 

*  The  purchase  and  sale  of  women,' says  Baron 
Haxthausen  (p.  8),  •  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  cos- 
toms  of  the  nation ;  every  man  boys  his  wife  from 
the  ftither  or  from  the  fiimily  *  On  the  part  of 
tbe  woman  no  shame  is  attaobed  to  the  traoasc- 
tion,  but  rather  a  sease  of  honour.  .... 
In  her  own  country  a  Ciroassian  girl  lives  in  a 
state  of  slavish  dependence  on  her  father  aod 
brothers,  her  position  is  therefore  raised  wb«i 
a  man  demanus  her  in  marriage,  and  stakes  Lis 
fortune  to  obtain  her.  The  Eastern  giri  sees  in 
her  pDrohase-prioe  the  test  of  her  own  valae; 
the  higher  the  offer,  the  greater  her  worth. 
The  purchase  of  women  beingthe  common  prac- 
tioe  among  the  Circaasian  tribes,  tbe  slave-detl- 
ers,  to  whom  they  are  sold,  are  to  be  regarded 
simply  as  agents,  who  dispose  of  them  in  m$i- 
riage  in  Turkey.  Their  parents  know  that  a 
better  lot  awaits  them  there  than  at  home,  and 
the  riris  willingly  go  to  Turkey,  where,  as  this 
traffic  has  existed  for  years,  they  constantly 
meet  their  kindred.* 

We  are,  therefore,  not  surprised  when  the 
Baron  tells  us  that  on  one  occasion  when  he 
was  himself  present,  a  vessel  having  been 
captured  with  some  Circassian  girls  on  board, 
the  girls  were  offered  their  choice — to  be 
sent  back  to  their  own  country  under  safe 
escort,  to  marry  Russians  or  Cossacks  of 
their  own  frfee  selection,  to  go  with  the  Baron 
to  Germany  where  all  women  are  free,  or  to 
accompany  the  captain  of  the  ship  who 
would  sell  them  in  the  slave-market  at  Con- 
stantinople—unanimously, and  without  hesi- 
tation they  exclaimed,  *  To  Constantinople  to 
be  sold.'  9 

Our  own  traveller  Mr.  Oliphant  says  of 
some  Circassian  damsels  whom  he  saw  at 
their  mountain-home, — 

^We  laughingly  asked  soiee  of  these  yonag 
ladies  if  they  would  come  with  us  to  Stamboul; 
and  their  eyes  sparkled  with  delight  at  the  idea, 

*  The  Ciroassian  buya  hk  wife,  hut  at  th«  siiB« 
time  he  is  obliged,  pro  fonaOf  to  steal  her,  wid 
carry  her  off  privately.  This  is  the  only  repuUble 
manner  of  obtainbg  poMRUion  of  the  Mrgain*    . 
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m  they  QiiheiitaAlngly  «zpre88eicl  tMrnvipingBeas 
to  do  sa  A  Oiraoniaii.  yonog  lady  antiiMpatej 
with  as  maob  je)ish  Ibe  ;tiiiie  wheu  she  sbal} 
9mve  aia  market^le  «ge,  as  an  English  young 
lad  J  does  the  prospect  of  her  first  London  season. 
Bot  we  have  prevented  the  possibility  of  their 
formfng  any  more  of  those  brilliant  alliaoces 
niiloh  made  the  .young  ladies  of  Olreassb  the 
«Qvy  of  Tarkeydom.  The  effect  id,  in  fact, 
▼err  niBch  Uia  sanoe  as  that  which  aa  Aot  of 
Paniament  woald  have  in  this  ooontry,  forbid- 
ding  any  sqaire^s  daughter  to  marry  ont  of  her 
own  parish,  thus  limiting  ber  oboioe  to  the 
Oiifate,  the  doctor,  and  the  attorney,  and  the 
result  In  all  probability  will  be  anything  hot 
beneficial  to  the  morality  of  the  conmianity.' 

The  truth  iis,  that  tbe  Circassiana  are  in  the 
habit  of  a^ndipg  their  daughters  to  Constan- 
tioople  for  an  ^stabdiahroeot,  an  iuducement 
whieh  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  some 
weight  even  in  England.,  The  girls  upon 
their  arrival  at  Constantinople  are  almost 
without  exception  reapectably  married,  and 
it  is  ridiculous  to  use  the  words  '  slaves'  or 
'  slavery'  in  such  oases.^ 

Having  effected  this  sentimental  reform, 
we  left  we  Gircaasians  to  their  fat^  Tl\e 
caosea  which  led  to  their  abandonment  by 
England  may  be  summed  up  in  these  words 
— absence  of  policy  on  tbe  part  of  the  Go* 
vernroont,  and  ignorance  and  indifference  on 
the  part  of  the  nati<^n.  As  w6  have  ^een,  no 
floeand  werej  taken  by  a  judicioua  choice  of 
agenta  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  Circassia, 
and  to  direct  public  opinion  towarda  what 
ought  to  have  been  done  for  that  country 
and  what  it  was  practicable  to  do.  The 
Turkish  army  was  uselessly  detained  in  the 
Crimea,  instead  of  being  left  free  to  act  in  a 
congenial  field  of  operations ;  and  when  at 
last  it  was  permitted  tp  leave  Sebastopol,  the 
season  was  already,  too  far  advanced,  apd  tbe 
rains  compellefl  Qmer  Pasha  to  put  an  end 
to  hia  campaign  in  Mingrelia,  which  had 
h^n  favoi^^ably.  When  tbe  period  .  of 
negotiation  i^ived,  it  is  singular  that  whilst 
ve  were  tepacious  as  to  Bolgrad  and  in  keep- 
ing Russia  a^way  from  tl^  naoqtbs  of  the 
Danube,  not  s^  word  was  said  about  stipula- 
tiona  binding  the  Russians  not  to  resume 
thf^ir  blockade  of  tba  Circassian  coasit,  and 
preventing  their  rebuilding  tbe  jorts  wh^cb 

*  The  first  attempt  that  was  made,  perhaps 
i^ocB  hcnevDUnt  aaotiivM,  but  eertainly  under  a 
ftoroB^  iniitak«k  to  interfere  with  tbd  so-oajyied 
Ciroaaewn  alaVjB-trade,  was  in  the  time  when  Lord 
Poosonhy  was  our  Ambassador  at  ConstaDtioopIe. 
It  is  said  that  he  replied  that  he  did  not  Well  know 
Imw  he  QOfM  >^eeute  hit  iuBtrnetidni^  tot  the 
Xnrkiih  Wot^ga  liimstar  and  two  ol  the  ether 
Miniaters  w^e  themselves  CireassiaQ  slavec,  and  it 
▼ould  be  diftcalt  for  him  to  tell  them,  or  to  make 
them  noderstadd  that  they  held  a  degriided  poei- 
tioB, 


hid  baen  tieatroyed,  Such  policy  was  like 
leaving  one  door  open  whilst  raaKing  great 
efforts  to  dose  the  other.  No  voice  was 
raised  in  behalf  of  thb  Circassians  at  tiie 
Congress;  tbe  opportutiity  was  lost  for  ro^ 
cognising  their  rights  as  a  free  and  nncon- 
quered  nation ;  they  were  abandoned  by 
England,  after  all  the  encouragement  she  bad 
gTve»  ti»em,  and  her  silence  confirnE>ed  the 
privilege  claimed  by  the  Mnseovites  of  himt- 
ing  down  one  of  the  noblest  races  of  mtin* 
kind. 

But  to  return  to  the  inquiry  why  the  Rus* 
stans  have  spent  so  much  blood  and  treasure 
in  coaquermg  the  barren  Circassian  moon* 
tains.  The  mountains  of  the  Cancasian 
chain  are  of  no  value  in  themselves,  and 
their  acquisition  can  only  be  looked  upon  as 
a  means  to  an  end.  A  wide  ext^t  of  terri- 
tory inhabited  by  Tatars  intervened  between 
the  Caueasns  and  the  provinces  inhabited  by 
a  Russian  population,  so  that  the  Russian 
empire  had<  no  danger  to  apprehend  from  the 
Circassians;  but  Russia  had  obtained  by 
fraud  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Georgia.* 
The  Rnssian  yoke  is  not  sufficiently  light  to 
reconcile  a  nation  to  sutmit  to  it  for  ever,  es- 
pecially a  nation  which  has  a  history  and  a 
church  dating  from  the  fourth  century^  and 
has  maintained  its  separate  existence  through 
the  wars  of  Timur  and  of  the  Persian  mo- 
narchy ;  and  Russia  has  reason  to  fear  that* 
Qeor^a  will  reassert  her  independence  under 
some  one  of  the  surviving  heirs  of  her  an- 
eient  kings.  With  the  Caucasus  for  a  bul- 
wark and  its  mountaineers  for  thehr  alHe^%i6 
Georgians  might  have  agaia  enjoyed  national 
independence  ;  but  their  chances  of  tmceess 
will  be  venr  much  diminished  when  the  Oauf 
casus  shall  have  been  depopulated,  or  its 
population  so  reduced  as  to  he  no  IcVnger 
capable  of  offering  any  resistance.  But  it  is 
not  merely  for  tl^  saJce  of  holding  Oeorgift 
that  the  Tsar  seeks  to  rivet  his  chains  upoo^ 
that  country.  Russia  has  no  superabundant 
population  to  dispose  oi^  and  Siberia  affords 
her  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  disaffected  ssV 
jects,  so  that  her  army  of  the  Caucasus  is  not 
a  politicsd  necessity  tor  her,  but  only  an  e:^ 
pedient,  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  t«venues  of  Georgia  cannot  be  suck 
as  to  connteri)alance  the  expenditure  for  ilm 
array  seldom  less  than  a  hiindred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  unless  there  were  another  oIh 
ject  in  view.  This  army  in  Georgia  is  a 
menace  against  Turkey  and  Persia ;  it  presses 

*  The  Qaeen  aisther  and  her  soa  King  Gieorge 
XIH.  were  induced  to  leave  Ge<«gia  and  proceed 
t^  Bnssia,  where  this  last  of.  the  Georgian  kiaga 
sarrendered  his  inheritSDee  and  the  independence 
of  hiB  country  to  the  Tbar  Paul  *  and  in  1801  Geor- 
gia was  united  te^  Russia,  i 
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especially  upon  Persia,  and  the  contiDoai  fear 
of  Russia  has  checked  the  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  that  coQDtrj,  'which  in  the  last 
few  years,  since  it  has  been  left  more  to 
itself  has  laid  down  telegraphs  and  in  other 
respeists  has  been  steadily  advancing.  Friends 
of  Russia  say  that  she  has  civilized  Georgia; 
bnt  beyond  introducing  the  French  language 
amongst  the  upper  classes  of  Tiflis  and  erect- 
ins^  a  theatre  there,  it  is  difficult  to  say  in 
what  way  Georgia  has  been  benefited  by  the 
Russian  occupation.  What  Russian  civilisa* 
tion  is  there,  may  be  learned  from  Lermon- 
toff's  *•  Life  in  the  Caucasus,'  which  has  been 
translated  into  French  and  English,  and  of 
which  it  may  fairly  bo  said  that  it  equals  in 
iniquity  the  worst  of  French  novels. 

But  Russia  has  an  ulterior  obieot  in  tub- 
jneating  the  Caucasian  mountaineers,  and 
this  one  more  especially  concerns  England. 
So  long  as  the  Circassians  and  the  Daghes- 
tanlys  could  maintain  their  strongholds,  and 
were  in  a  position  to  occqpy  the  passes  of  the 
Caucasus,  Russia  could  not  make  use  of  Geor- 
gia as  a  safe  base  of  operations  agiainst  India; 
and  of  this  we  were  repeatedly  warned, 
whilst  there  was  yet  time  to  have  done  some- 
thing by  treaty  stipulations  to  avert  the  evil, 
Alas!  that  the  warnings  should  have  been 
unheeded. 

Although  Sheikh  Sharoyl.  is  not  a  Ctrcas- 
•sian,  and  his  people  have  never  xM)mbined 
with  the  mountaineers  near  the  Black  Sea, 
yet  as  he  has  so  long  been  the  protagonist  in 
the  Caucasian  drama,  it  would  be  impossible 
not*  to  mention  him  in  writinff  of  the  Caucar 
sns.  His  life  offers  a  singular  parallel  to 
that  of  another  man  who  has  similarly  x>ccu* 
pied  the  attention  of  Europe.  He  and  Abd- 
el-*Kader  both  struggled  at  the  head  of  their 
people  for  many  years  against  overwhelming 
military  force.  Sheikh  Shamyl  (or  Shamuyl^ 
asMiname  should  be  spelt,  for  it  is  the  same 
as  Samuel),  has  shown  much  more  power  of 
organization  and  a  higher  military  capadty 
than  the  Algerine  Emir,  but  he  had  a  moun- 
tain fastness  into  which  he  could  retire  to 
Oiare  for  another  blow;  whilst  Abd-el- 
er  could  only  retreat  into  the  shifting 
sands  of  the  desert,  and  disperse  his  followers 
hi  order  to  reunite  them  at  some  other  point 
These  two  men  have  alike  closed  a  noble  ear 
reer  inglorionsly,  and  the  motive  with  both 
has  been  personal  ambition.  Sheikh  Shamyl 
was  not  the  hereditary  chief  of  the  confede^ 
ration  of  which  he  was  the  aoul.  He  owed 
his  authority  solely  to  his  religious  character, 
and  to  his  military  capacity :  he  wished  to 
bequeathe  this  chieftainship  to  his  son.  The 
tribes  were  not  willing  to  acquiesce,  and 
being  disappointed  in  these  expectations, 
Shamyl  treated  with  the  Russians,  and,  in- 


stead 6f  dyifig  at  his  post  and  beqoeatUoff 
to  history  an  unsnllied  name,  ivhich  wonM 
have  ranked  with  that  of  Wiiliam  Tell,  he 
unf6rtunately  preferred  to  become  a  pen- 
sioned prisoner  of  the  enemy  whom  he  nad 
so  long  defied.  If  he  had  been  only  wearied 
with  a  hopeless  struggle,  an<i  anxious  to  save 
his  countrymen  from  fjirther  aufferings,  it 
was  open  to  him  to  have  bid  them  make 
terms  for  themselves,  and  to  have  taken 
refuge  in  some  other  part  of  Asia,  closing  his 
days  in  devotion,  thus  ending  bta  life  as  he 
had  commenced  it.  Again,  although  Abd- 
el-Eader  had  been  imprisoned  in  France  in 
violation  of  the  plighted  word  of  a  French 
General  and  of  a  son  of  the  French  King, 
yet  when  a  Sovereign  of  another  French  dy- 
nasty set  him  again  at  liberty,  gratitude  re- 
quired  him  not  to  take  part  or  to  act  against 
his  liberator.  These  feelings  did  not,  how^ 
ever,  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  become  a 
flatterer  of  the  French,  and  an  agent  of 
France,  on  account  of  the  prospect  of  the 
Government  of  Syria  that  was  dangled  be- 
fore his  eyes.  In  short,  both  Sheikh  Shamyl 
and  Abd-el-Kader  have  preferred  the  part 
of  Themistocles  to  that  of  Leonidas. 

The  prestige  of  the  diplomacy  of  Russia  is 
far  greater  than  that  oV  her  army,  and  it  has 
not  been  in  any  way  lessened  by  the  events 
of  late  years ;  whilst  on  the  contrary  the  ideas 
formed  of  the  Russian  antay  in  1812  and  1615 
have  been  matenalty  modified.  The  almosi 
uniform  success  of  Wie  Russian  schemes  has 
given  rise  to  the  erroneous  belief  that  the 
generality  of  Russian  diplomatic  agents  are 
superior  to  those  of  other  countriea,  and  pa^ 
ticularly  to  those  of  England.  The  success'of 
Russia  is  owing  as  mucn  to  Tier  having  an  un- 
deviating  policy,  and  to  the  sleepless  activity 
and  concentrated  attention  of  her  Foreign  Of- 
fice, as  to  the  somnolent  indiflference  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Russians  as  individuals  are 
not  only  not  superior;  but  they  cannot  claim 
to  be  equal  to  educated  Englishmen:  their 
education  does  not  admit  of  it  For  instancy 
they  pass  for  the  first  linguists  of  Furope,  he* 
cause  they  learn  from'  their  nurses  and  go- 
vernesses to  talk  GcShnan,  English,  and  Freneh 
with  fluency ;  but  it  is  notoHOus  that  at  the 
Court  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  their  own 
lanffoage  was  entirely  neffleoted,  and  many 
ladies  were  actually  unrtfle  to  speak  it  at 
all.  To  be  a  linguist  it  is  necessary  to  be  A 
grammarian,  and  there  is  no  other  road  to 
that  accomplishment  than  to  plod  throurii 
the  Latin  grammar ;  so  that  it  was  not  vjto* 
out  ffood  reason  that  Joseph  do  Jdaistre  drew 
the  boundary  of  oivilised  Europe  there  when 
Latin  ceased  to  be  taught  Knaslan  dijplo' 
macy  has  an  advantage  m  the  entire  concur- 
rence of  action  on  the  partpf  her  agents,  an4 
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ibm  vnswerviiff  obedience  to  ikm  orders,-^ 
backed  by  the  fear  of  Siberia.  This  is  want- 
ing in  England,  aa  it  mast  be  in  all. free  conn- 
tries ;  b«t  in  the  occasional  independent  ad- 
Tice  and  aetioaof  snoh  niea  as  Lord  Ponson- 
hj  and  Lord  Stratford  de  Reddiffe,  and  in 
the  energy  and  freely  expressed  opinions  of 
nnofficiaT  persons,  oor  coontry  finds  mneh  to 
oonnterbaiance  the  unfitness  of  many  of  ot» 
pablic  agents.  We  extract  a  valaable  and 
striking  passage  from  Mr.  Oliphant's  acconnt 
of  Oraor  Pasha's  Transcaaoasian  oampaign, 
poblished  before  the  peace : — 

^  Both  these  objects  (the  promotion  of  Eng* 
lisb  and  Mingrelian  interests),  as  it  appears  to 
me,  might  be  gained  by  stipulations  wMcb  shonld 
hare  the  efibot  of  abolisbing. those  mercantile  re- 
strictions which  have  ret^ded  the  progress  of 
the  province,  and  of  doing  away  with  that  mo» 
nopoly  of  trade  which  Bassia  pnrohased  at  Be- 
dont  Kaleh  alone,  bnt  which  she  most  unjustly 
exercises  throngbont  the  whole  length  of  the 
coast     Bj  throwing  Mingrelia  open  to  commer- 
cial enterprise,  a  new  and  profitable  market 
would  be  created  for  our  manufactures,  whilst 
the  resources  of  the  country  would  be  developed, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  population  proportion* 
ately  advanced.    It  does  not  seeni  that  in  mak- 
ing these  demands  we  should  be  asking,  either 
with  respect  to  Abkbasia  or  Miiigrelia,  more 
than  we  hare  a  right  to  expect ;  bat  whether 
we  make  peaoe  and  obtain  independence  for 
one,  and  free  trade  fbr  the  other,  or  make  war 
and  gain  only  a  valuable  strategical  position  for 
ourselves,  let  us  hope  that  those  political  and 
military  men  who  have  hitherto  riveted  their 
'  delighted  gaxe  upon  the  shattered  docks  of  Se- 
bastopol  may  extend  the  raoge  of  their  mental 
vision  to  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Black  S«a ; 
and  as  they  graduallj  acoufre  a  hazy  codscIoos- 
ness  of  the  existence  of  Bassia  in  that  quarter, 
may  admit  that  the  campaign  which  has  jast 
been  prosecated  in  those  newly  discovered  re* 
gions  has  not  been  altogether  barren  of  political 
and  military  results.' 

Bat  Mr.  Oliphant  wrote  in  vain.  These 
considerations  passed  unheeded  ;  the  cam* 
paign  VKU  barren  of  all  political  results ;  and 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  having  i^ored  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Circassians,  Russia  began  again  to 
carry  on  a  war  of  extermination  against  them. 
Bnfiering  more  from  famine  than  from  the 
piowess  of  Rossiiin  arms,  the  Circassians, 
drhren  to  despair,  sent  two  deputies  to  Eng- 
land in  1862.  One  of  these,  Hajy  Hassan 
Havder,  was  at  forty  an  aged  man  with 
eighteen  wounds  upon  his  body,  and  worn 
down  with  a  life  pa»ed  in  privation  and  war- 
fere  ever  since  his  childholxl.  These  depn* 
ties  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Queen,  dated 
the  26th  August^  in  which  they  represented 
that  their  country  was  ipdepclndeot,  that  the 
Ottotnan  Government  had  never  possessed  ft 
and  that  therefore  Russia  could  not  pretend 
to  claim  it  in  virtue  of  any  treaties  with  the 


P6rte.  They  complained  that  Rnssia  led 
Bnrope  to  believe  Uiat  the  Circassians  were 
barbarians  or  savages,  who,  if  left  alone, would 
destroy  their  neighbours^  property.  This 
opinion  Russia  has  certainly  done  her  best  to 
disseminate.  It  is  reported  that  the  late  Said 
Pasha,  Viceroy  of  Egypt^  was  one  day  talk* 
ing  of  the  Circassians,  and  that  the  Russian 
Consul  who  was  present  would  not  lose  the 
opportunity  to  make  the  observation,  *  If  a 
man  steals  a  horse  or  a  cow,  we  call  him  a 
Tcherkess.'  Said  Pasha  replied,  *Yes;  and 
if  he  seizes  a  whole  province,  then  ho  is  call- 
ed a  Tsar.' 

The  petition  goes  on  to  state  that — 

*  The  tyranny  of  the  Bassians  was  not  coo- 
fined  to  capturing  oar  cattle,  homing  our  dwell- 
ings  and  temples^  and  other  unheard  of  atroci- 
ties, but  io  order  to  starve  us  on  the  ntountdns 
they  destroyed  all  our  own  growing  crops  io  the 
plain,  and  oaptared  our  land.'  .  .  .  .  Mf 
we  were  to  emigrate,  abandoning  oar  homes  for 
ages  protected  by  our  forefathers,  who  shed  their 
blood  for  them,  oar  poverty  woold  prove  a  great 
obstacle  to  our  doing  so ;  in  fact,  how  could  we 
take  away  our  own  wives  and  children,  and  the 
widows,  orphans,  and  helpless  relations  of  those 
slain  in  this  war  f  Sach  an  undertaking  would 
decimate  the  emigrants,  and  blot  out  for  ever 
oar  Circassian  name  from  the  face  of  the  earth.' 

In  the  presence  of  these  difficulties  they  im- 
plore the  protection  of  the  Queen,  and  pray 
her  to  interfere  to  prevent  the  extermination 
of  a  nation  numbering  a  million  of  souls : 
these  are  the  Circassians  and  Abkhasians. 
(We  now  know  that  these  sad  forebodings 
of  the  consequences  of  a  forced  emigration 
have  been  far  surpassed  by  the  reality,  and 
that  decimation  is  no  word  for  the  mortality 
that  had  overtaken  the  emigrants.)  The 
only'  answer  to  this  petition  was  a  letter, 
dated  September  12th,  1862,  acquainting  th« 
depnties  that  *Her  Majesty's  Government 
cannot  interfere  in  the  matter  referred  to  in 
their  petitioVi.'  Technically,  perhaps,  the 
Foreign  Office  could  give  "no  other  answer, 
its  hands  being  tied  by  the  neglect  of  the 
Congress  of  Paris  to  ^tablish  the  real  posi- 
tion of  CHrcassia  towards  Russia,  and  the  false 
position  assumed  by  Russia  had  apparently 
been  acquiesced  in ;  or,  as  Pozzo  di  Borgo 
said,  'llie  public  opinion  of  Europe  has 
given  the  Caucasus  to  Russia,'*      Similar 

*  Refereoce  to  the  '  Correspondence  reepectioff 
the  Regulations  inued  by  the  Russian  Government 
in  reguxl  to  Trade  with  the  Eastern  Coast  of  the 
Black  Ssa/  presented  to  the  House  ^  Commons  in 
February,  1868,  will  show  that  Lord  Alalmeshury 
did  his  best  to  turn  to  acconnt  the  mesffre  stipula* 
tioas  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  to  the  adVantage  of 
the  Circassians,  and  that  he  commenced  a  policy 
which,  had  it  been  sustained,  might  have  averted 
their  downfiOL  .  OQIC 
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indifferenoe  led  Europe  to  acquiesce  in  tbe 
partition  of  Poland,  which  tiie  British  Minis- 
ter of  that  day  described  as  a  carious  trans* 
action.  There  is  this  cHstinotion,  however, 
between  the  two — that  England  bad  bad  no 
special  relations  with  the  Poles  before  the 
partition ;  whereas  we  called  upon  the  Cir- 
cassians to  co-operate  with  us,  and  they  did 
make  a  diversion  in  our  favour  by  attacking 
the  Russian  territory  during  the  operations 
of  the  Turkish  army.  Russia  has  set  a  pre* 
cedent,  which  might  have  been  used  in  fa* 
vour  of  Circassia,  by  her  remonstrances  in 
behalf  of  the  Montenecrins,  whom  no  one 
ever  thought  of  disturbing  until  they  de- 
scended from  their  mountams  on  head-hunt- 
ing expeditions  into  the  plain,* 

The  conduct  and  policy  of  Russia  in  Cir- 
casfiia  and  inPoland  have  been  very  similar ; 
the  cruelties  exercised  in  Poland  have  ex* 
cited  more  sympathy  from  being  better 
known  :  yet  that  sympathy  has  been  barren, 
because  we  are  told  that  action  is  impracti- 
cable to  us  in  a  country  which  is  washed  by 
no  sea.  But  as  this  objection  does  not  hold 
in  the  case  of  Ciroassia,  should  we  let  the 
extermination  of  the  mountaineers  pass  with- 
out remonstrance,  the  public  opinion  of  Eu- 
rope will  have  just  cause  for  saying  that  in 
Eiigland,  the  will,  rather  than  the  power, 
has  been  wanting  to  withstand  triumphant 
wrong. 

The  French,  who  daring  the  Crimean  war 
were  so  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  their 
allies,  and  who  prevented  the  departure  of 
Omer  Pasha's  army  from  the  Crimea  till  it 
was  too  late  in  the  year  for  military  opera- 
tions in  Transcaucasia,  may  now  be  sorry  for 
the  downfall  of  Circassia,  which  will  enable 
the  Russians  to  press  still  more  heavily  upon 
the  unfortunate  Poles.  They  will  have  ye^ 
Aiore  cause  for  regret  should  the  Russian 
policy  of  depopulation  now  goipg  on  in  tjie 
Caucasus  be  carried  out  also  in  Poland.  We 
have  already  referred  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  from  Spain,  and  a  further  parallel  may 
bo  drawn  from  that  event  Henri  IV.,  either 
from  political  motives  or  from  Prptestant 
feelings  of  opposition  to  the  Inquisition,  had 
openejd  some  communications  with  the  Mo- 
nscoes;  but  when  they  were  actually  ex- 
pelled, he  shrunk  from  rendering  them  any 
eflfective  assistance,  and  left  Spain  to  triumph 
in  her  cruelty,  and  to  set  an  example  which 
ivas  in  due  time  imitated  by  Louis  XIV., 
under  whom,  upon  the  revocation  of  the 
Delict  of  Nantes,  the  Pjx>te8tantB,  for  whom 
l|is  grandfather  had  straggled  so  long,  were 

*  We  are  g)ad  to  wekome  Lady  Strangferd's 
pretty  book,  *  The  Eastern  Shores  of  the  Adriatic,' 
iQ  Which  an  ioUreetiog  acooant  it  given  of  th« 
Honteaegrins  and  their  prince. 


made  to  nndefffo  all  the  horrors,  fiie  suAr- 
ings,  and  decimadon  experienced  by  the 
Moriscoes. 

£ven  from  the  history  of  these  earlier  pe^ 
seoutioBs  bat  a  fiunt  idea  can  be  formed  of 
the  cold,  the  famine,  the  diseases  which  have 
been  destroying  the  unfortunate  CifXMisiians 
while  waitinglupon  a  shore  within  the  grasp 
of  Russia,  which  will  not  suffer  Ottoman  or 
even  English  Commisaioners  to  approach  iti 
victims,  either  to  alleviate  their  misery,  or  to 
be  witnesses  of  her  own  tyranny.  And  yet 
greater  sufferings  await  them  when  they  dis> 
embark  on  the  Turkish  coasts  where  no  nre- 
paration  has  been  made  for  them.  Shall 
modern  Europe,  one  of  whose  everlastingly 
recurring  watchwords  is  the  cry  of  humanity, 
submit  to  the  disgrace  of  not  beine  more  en- 
lightened than  inquisitorial  fanatics  of  the 
middle  agest  We  can  scarcely  endure  to 
read  of  such  cruelties  in  the  recoixis  of  dis- 
tant ages ;  yet  when  they  are  repeated  under 
our  own  eyea  by  a  government  which  calk 
itaelf  Christian,*  we  cannot  attempt  to  stay 
the  hand  of  the  oppressor;  or  to  tell  him 
that  he  who  does  such  deeds  can  only  be 
regarded — indeed,  is  already  regarded — as 
an  enemy  of  Mankind.  But  at  least  we  may 
stretch  forth  our  hands  to  relieve  the  misery 
which  we  have  done  nothing  to  averts  to  aid 
with  purse  and  with  effective  managero^t 
the  misdirected  efforts  of  the  Porte,  to  miti- 
gate to  the  remnant  of  a  brav^  and  beautifol 
race  those  dreadful  and  unparalleled  suffer- . 
ings  which  have  been  entailed  upon  them 

*  It  apoears  from  the  Parliamentary  papers  re- 
specting the  settlement  of  Circassian  enugrants, 
tnat  the  expulsion  of  the  mountaineers  has  been 
the  direct  act  of  the  Russian  Government  That 
Government  had,  it  is  true,  offered  the  mountain- 
eers the  obeiee  of  Seitli^g  in  the  steppes  of  the 
Eouban,  or  of  emigrating  to  Torkey.  But  hai 
they  accepted  the  former  alternative,  they  woal<i 
equally  have  suffered  loss  of  home,  ruin,  decima- 
tion, and  national  annihilation.  We  find  the  fol- 
lowing paaaage  in  the  *  Bulletin  du  Oaoease,'  fai 
the  *  journal  d*  St  Peterahouig'  xA  May  19, 1864; 
'  In  the  course  of  the  month  pf  March,  thirty  thosr 
sand  individuals  left  Touapr^;  about  fifty  thousand 
others  await  their  turn  to  embark  at  Anapa,  No- 
vorofltoMc,  Dfouba^  and  Touapr^  and  at  least  as 
many  more  wiU  go  forth  frcAn  the  eoaato  of  t^ 
Onhjkh  and  £]|iighdte  territories.  It  is  thus  thii 
the  resistance  of  the  last  and  D:u>st  obstinate  of  the 
hostile  tribes  has  been  overcome,  thabks  to  the 
perseveiance  and  unheard-of  labours  of  the  troops 
c€  the  OsMoasoB.  AUhoi^  it  eannot  be  aaaeiied 
that  the  ww  in  Iha  Qausaaus  ia  ^omi^lfiiely  Weal* 
nated  until  oar  soldien  shall  have  overran  all  the 
mountain  passes,  and  shall  have  driven  out  the 
]ast  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
shall  no  longer  m^et  with  any  obetiBstae  resistancs 
any  where,  and  ^that  Mpeeially  oa  aeooont  of  tfaew 
{lymjerical  weaknesii  tih|9  tcibea  that  have  remained 
m  the  defiles  of  the  mountains  can  no  longer  b« 
considered  as  the  source  ot-^y  danger  to  our* 
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solely  by  their  rlgLteotis  and  steadfast  de- 
fence of  the  liearthB  and  homesteads  of  their 
fathers. 
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Comte  de  Motitalembert.  Denxieme  Edi- 
tion, revne  et  augraent^e.    Paris.     1862. 

2.  CEuvres  du  R.  P.  ffenri'Domtnique 
LcLCordairtt  de  POrdte  dn  Frhres  Pri- 
cheur9.     Paris.     1858. 

8.  Lettren  du  Rio^rend  Phre  Jjocordain  4 
des  jeunea  Oens,  Recneillies  et  publi6es 
par  M.  rAbb6  Henri  Perreyve.  Paris. 
186S. 
4*  Lettres  du  R.  P.  Lacordaire  d  Madame 
la  Cotntesae  Eudoxie  de  la  Tour  du  Pin, 
Pnbli^es  par  Madame  de  *  *  ♦. 
Paris.      1864. 

5.  Correspondance  du  R,  P.  Lacordaire  et 
de  JHfadame  Sweichine  publiie  par  le  Cte. 
de  Pdlloux,  de  VAcadimie  Fran^ise. 
Paris.     1864. 

6.  1^8  derniers  Moments  du  R.  P.'H,  D. 
Lacordaire,  Par  dd  Religienx  de  TOrdre 
des  Freres  Pr^cheurs.    Paris.     1861. 

1.  Discour»  de  Riception  d  VAcadimie  Fran- 
paiu.  Par  le  R.  P.  H.  D.  Lacordaire,  des 
Freres  Pr^cheurs,  le  24  Janvier,  1861. 
Paris.     1861. 

8.  Le  Maudit  Par  FAbb^  ♦  ♦  ♦.  3 
Vols.     Paris,     1863, 

The  Romish  Church  was  by  do  means  popular 
in  Franoe  during  the  times  which  preceded 
and  immediately  succeeded  the  Revolution  of 
1880.  The  tone  of  general  literature  was 
anti-clerical,  and  often  irreligions.  The  num- 
ber of  Easter  communicants  in  the  metropo- 
lis had  dwindled  down  to  a  quarter  of  what 
it  had  been  under  the  Empire.*  The  Arch- 
bishop's palace  was  sacked  by  the  mob  dur- 
ing the  three  July  days,  and  subsequently 
destroyed :  and  for  the  first  few  months  k 
Louis  Philippe's  reign  no  priest  could  show 
himself  in  the  stveets  of  Paris  in  the  dress  of 
hii  order. 

Xhis  state  of  feolisg  is  easily  accounjted  A>r. 
The  government  of  the  Restoration,  ^speci- 
»Uy  under  Charles  X,  had  laboured  to  ex- 
tend the  influence  of  the  Romish  Church,  to 
*>uiul  the  effect  of  such  laws  as  were  obnox- 
|oQs  to  the  clergy,  and  to  restore  many  of  that 
Dody's  ancient  privileges. 

"    '  ■    ■  I       I     I         '    ]  ■      I  ■  mt       • 

*  See  Memorial  presented  to  the  Po^e  by  the 
priDel|>Al  editors  of  the  *  Avenir,'  and  siated  by  La 
Mennais  in  his  *  AfTaira  de  Rome'  to  have  beea 
^wn  up  by  Lacordaire. 


*It  had  Increased  the  nmcber  of  bishops 
.  .  .  gfvea  them  sssts  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers ;  aogmentsd  their  stipends  at  wtW  as  those 
of  the  priests;  founded  sohoW^hips  (boqrses^ 
in  the  ^-ester  and  lesser  seminaries ;  sanctioned 
the  erection  of  an  additional  number  of  those 
establishments;  encouraged  and  nmintaioed  the 
pomp  of  religious  ceremonies ;  favonred  (home) 
missions;  ....  tolerated  the  formation 
of  seyeral  (monastic)  eommcinities :  in  a  word 
done  all  that  a  gorenHnent  could  do  by  acts  of 
fsYOur.** 

In  return  for  such  substantial  sei^viccs,  the 
cler^  bad  not  unnaturally  thrown  the  weight 
of  their  influence  into  the  political  scale,  and 
preached  passive  obedience  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  right  diviuo.  Indeed,  benefits  were 
scarcely  required  to  stir  the  Church's  zeal. 
The  burning  remembrance  of  the  spoliation 
and  cruel  wrongs  she  had  suffered  rrom  the 
revolutionary  governments,  and  of  the  ty- 
ranny with  which  she  had  been  treated  by 
the  first  Napoleon,  was  very  fresh  in  her  me- 
mory. She,  as  well  as  the  nobility,  looked 
back  to  the  golden  age  prior  to  the  catastro- 
phe of  1789,  and  saw  no  hope  of  a  second 
dawn  of  that  good  time  unless  the  legitimate 
branch  of  the  Bourbons  remained  in  power. 

Then,  what  had  happened  in  England  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Charies ,  I.  happened  in 
France  under  Charles  X.  Thp  close  relation* 
ship  between,  the  Church  and  the  State  ag- 
gravated the  unpopularity  of  both.  The 
Government  was  detested  for  many  reasons, 
some  good  and  some  bad,  justly  towards  the 
last  for  its  utterly  unconstitutional  spirit  and 
measures.  The  Church  was  disliked  for  its 
absolutist  doctrines,  and  because  the  old  in- 
fidel leaven  was  still  working  in  the  country. 
Men  were  so  accustomed  to  regard  it  as  a 
mighty  corporation  using  Its  power  to  enslave 
the  human  race,  that  tneir  hatred  was  in- 
creased by  all  the  strength  of  their  fearr 
Thus  the  Church  was  detested  because  it  de-^ 
fended  the  State,  snd  the  State  because  it  up- 
held the  Church,  and  that  union  which  m 
England  has  been  a  source  of  incalculable 
strength,  had  grown  in  France  to  be  a  source 
of  mutual  weakness.  Both  institutions  shared 
the  common  hatred  which  found  an  expres- 
sion in  B^ranger^s  stinging  couplets,  and  a 
rent  in  the  Revolution  of  1830. 

There  was  a  small,  but  increasing  and  very 
able  section  of  the  clergy  to  whom  it  now 
appeared  that  the  truest  posjtion  which  tho 
Church  could  adopt,  would  be  to  separate 
entirely  from  the  fetste,  to  proclaim  loudly 
the  liberties  for  which  every  one  was  cla* 
mouring,  and  not  only  to  accept,  but  to  invoke 
an4  defend,  liberty  of  conscience,  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  libertjr  of  education. 

*  Extract  from  Memorial  already  referred  tf  ^ 
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For  the  purpose  of  advocating  these  views, 
a  daily  newspaper  was  established  shortly 
after  the  Revolution  of  1830,  under  the  title 
of  *L'Avenir,'  and  bearing  as  its  mdtto  the 
words  *God  and  Liberty.'  iQ^ot  content  with 
this  step,  the  editors  and  literary  staff  soon 
afterwards  formed  themselves  into  an  associa- 
tion, under  the  name  of  ^  Agence  Ginirede 
pour  la  Difenae  de  la  Liberti  BeliffiitiseJ  Its 
principal  objects  w<»e  to  obtain  redress,  either 
from  the  Ledslatnre  or  the  law  cotirts,  for 
any  acts  of  tie  Government  or  of  its  subor- 
dinates which  might  interfere  with  the  clergy ; 
to  maintain  Catholic  schools,,  and  defend  t)iem 

rinst  the  encroachments  and  interference 
the  University;  to  secure  the  right  of 
uniting  together  for  pr^er,  study,  *or  any 
other  legitimate  end  equally  advantageous  to 
the  cause  of  teligion,  the  poor,  and  civilisa- 
tion.' This  last  article  referred,  we  presume, 
to  monastic  institutions,  which  were  not  then 
legal  in  France.  The  Agence  was  directed 
'  by  a  council  of  nine  persons,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  Abb6  de  La  Mennais,  who  was 
also  principal  editor  of  the  *  Avenir.'  Among 
his  most  active  fellow-workers,  both  in  the 
direction  of  the  Agence  and  of  the  newspaper, 
was  a  young  priest  of  whose  antecedents  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  give  some  account 
Jean-Baptiste-Henri  Iiacorditire  was  born 
pa  the  12th  of  May,  1802,  at  Rccey-sur-Oui-ce, 
a  village  in  Burgundy.  Uis  father,  a  medical 
man,  died  young  in  1806,  leaving  a  widow 
and  four  sous,  of  whom  Henri  was  the  second^ 
besides  a  son.  by  a  former  marriage.  Suchva 
loss  is  almost  irreparable,  but  Madame  La- 
cordaire  showed  herself  equal  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  her  position.  She  was  a  woman  of 
strong  good  sense  and  unaffected  piety,  and 
although  her  meaqs  were  exceedingly  limitCjd, 
she  managed  to  give  her  children  a  good 
^Gcation.  It  speaks  well  for  her  training 
powers  that  they  shoijild  all  have  succeeded 
^n  their  various  callings.  The  eldest  became 
a  traveller  and  naturalist  of  high  repute,  the 
second  was  the  most  celebrated  preacher  of 
}^is  day,  the  third  achieved  some  success  as 
f^n  architect  and  civil  engineer,  and  the  fourth 
rose  to  high  rank  in  the  French  army.  At 
the  age  of  ten  Henn  entered  the  Lyeie^  or 
public  school  of  Dijon,  and  remained  there 
nine  years.  At  first  his  progress  was  itery 
slow ;  the  boy  was  idle  and  combative,  taking 
more  delight  in  pugilism  than  in  knowledge ; 
but  during, the  last  y^an  of  his  school-life  he 
improved  wonderfully,  bore  away  nearly 
every  prize,  and  left  with  the  best  character 
and  the  happiest  pr<Mrno6tics  for  bis  future 
career.  From  the  £ycie  he  went,  after  a 
short  interval,  to  the  *  Faculty  de  Droit,'  or 
law  college,  in  the  same  town.  Herd  he 
obUuued  greater  success  than  might  have 


been  expected  ^m  the  imaginative  character 
of  his  mind,  then,  as  ever,  better  fitted  to 
deal  with  theories  than  fieicts.  Like  meet 
clever  young  men,  he  had  turned  his  thoughts 
to  poetry,  and  be^n  a  tragedy.  It  was 
entitled  *Timoleon/  He  had  also  translated 
several  of  Anacreon's  odes  into  French  verse. 
But  his  mother's  prudent  counsels  prevented 
him  from  spending  all  his  time  in  coquetting 
with  the  Muses.  He  studied  the  drier  science 
of  the  law  fervently,  and  earned  the  appro- 
bation of  his  fellow-students  and  of  the  Dean 
of  the  faculti^  M.  Proudhon,  who,  however, 
accused  his  pupil  of  too  much  theorising  and 
|[eneralising,  and  of  being  *too  metaphysical.' 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Lacordaire  joined 
an  association  of  young  men  which  bore  the 
title  of  Soeiiti  ct Etudes,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  mutual  improvement  club,  for 
the  discussion  of  subjects  of  every  kind.  He 
also  belonged  to  a  law  debating  society.  In 
both  his  great  readiness  of  speech  gave  him 
considerable  advanta^;  and  notwithstandine 
his  youth,  he  was  at  once  recognised  as  faak 
princepe,  M.  Lorain,  frona  whose  sketch  *  of 
Lacordaire's  early  life  our  own  is  mainly 
drawn,,  and  who,  as  an  ^Id  school-fellow, 
must  have  had  many  opportunities  of  hearing 
him,  speaks  very  highly  of  his  juvenile  elo- 
quence. 

*  We  still  hear,*  he  says; '  those  impravitaiioni 
full  of  lightning-flashes,  those  argomsnts  with 
their  brilliant  play  of  logic,  their  unexpected 
resources,  their  suppleness  and  their  suddea 
sallies :  we  still  see  that  fixed  and  sparkling  eye, 
piercing  and  motionless  as  if  its  look  were  pene- 
trating into  the  hidden  folds  of  thought;  we  still 
hear  that  voloe,  ctear,  vibrating,  thrilling,  eagw, 
Intoxicated  with  its  own  power,  HsteoiBg  to 
itself  alone,  and  abandoning  itsdf  without  re- 
stridnt  or  reserve  to  the  inexhaustible  wealth  d 
his  rich  nature.' 

\^ith  all  this  the  youth  was  studioas  and 
plodding,  and  very  methodical  and  orderly, 
even,  in  small  thines,  such  as  the  arrangement 
of  every  little  article  in  his  room. 

There  seems,  at  one  time,  to  have  existed  a 
very  general  misapprehension  oonoemine  the 
religious  opinions  which  Lacordaire  held  st 
this  time,  and  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  advocating  in  these  discussions^  People 
were  fond  of  repreeentteg  him  as  bavioff 
been  a  railer,  and  almost  a  blasphemer.  M. 
Lorain  gives  a  somewhat  different  account 
fie  says  that  when  Lacordaire  left  the  I^ 
he  had  quite  lost  his  belief  in  the  religions 
doctrines  he  had  learnt  at  his  mother's  knee^ 

•  8ee  the  <  Gorrespondaei'  lor  the  ysar  1847, 
tomes  xvii  zviii  This  '»  the  .oifsii  of  the  paity 
to  which  Lacordaire  belonged,  and  BL  de  MooUr 
lembert*s  aocouot  of  his  life  and  labours  origius^f 
.ppMred  ia  iu  p.gM.  ^  ^^^  GoOglc 
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and  was,  like  most  boys  at  that  period,  an 
infidel.  But  the  discussions  at  the  debating 
society  seem  to  have  exercised  a  beneficial 
influence  upon  him,  and  to  have  led  him  to 
think  more  seriously  on  religious  Subjects. 
And  this  is  the  more  probable,  because  he 
tells  us  himself,  in  a  memoir  written  shortly 
before  his  death,  but  only  partially  published, 
that  most  of  the  members  were  believers. 
He  wrote  about  this  time,  in  words  which, 
tboogh  they  are  not  those  of  a  devout 
Christian,  are  still  less  those  of  a  'scoffer  and 
railer — ♦  I  love  the  GoS]pel,  because  tts  morality 
is  ineffable ;  I  respect  its  ministers,  because 
the  influence  they  exercise  is  beneficial  to 
society ;  but  faith  has  not  been  given  to  me.' 

In  the  autumn  of  1822,  when  only  twenty 
years  of  age,  the  young  man  came  to  Paris, 
and  began  his  legal  career,  apparently  as 
pupil  to  an  advocate  of  the  Gourde  Cassation. 
The  regulations  did  not  allow  the  neophyte 
to  plead  until  he  had  penetrated  further  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  law;  but  Lacon3aire, 
with  unbounded  self-confidence,  made  light' 
of  such  rules.  Saying  that  if  the  council  of 
discipline  took  it  into  its  head  to  reprimand 
him,  it  would  only  give  him  an  opportunity 
fer  delivering  a  fine  speech. 

These  bold  beginnings  had  brought  him 
into  some  notice.  Berryer,  the  great  ad- 
vocate, whose  voice  still  charms  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  PAnce,  irtvited  the  young 
man  to  his  house,  and  chatted  with  him  for 
an  hour.  In  the  course  of  conversation  he 
.predicted  that 'his  youthfhl  visitor  'would 
rise  to  the  very  first  rank  at  the  bar,  if  he 
only  avoided  the  abuse  of  his  facility  of 
speech.' 

Everything  was  ^oing  we^l,  and  a  brilliant 
iritiire  seemed  opening  before  him ;  neverthe- 
less, Lacordairo  was  unsatisfied,  and  ill  at 
ease.  The  active  life  upon  which  he  had 
scarcely  entered  appeared  to  lie  dull  and 
pleasureless  before  him. 

He  wrote — 

*  "  I  am  feeble,  discouraged,  solitary  In  the 
midst  of  800,000  men."  ^^X  feel  little  attach- 
ment to  existence ;  my  imagi nation  has  taken  the 
oobir  oQt  of  it.  I  am  satiated  of  all  without 
having  tasted  anything.  If  you  only  knew  how 
sad  I  am  becoming.  I  love  Sorrow  and  live 
*  maob  with  her."  "  They  speak  to  me  -  of 
litora]7  fame  and  public  employment ;  I  have 
oocasionally  certain  desires  that  way ;  but  frankly 
I  despise  lame,  and  can  scarcely  conceive  why 
people  thould  take  so  mneh  trouble  to  ran  after 
Boeb  a  little  fooL"  ''  Where  is  the  soul  that  shall 
QDdentand  miner' 

"Without  in  any  sense  refusing  to,  see  the 
hand  of  God  in  the  various  causes  which  led 
to  his  becoming  a  priest,  we  may  yet  express 
our  opinion  that  these  morbid  feelings,  which 


often  hang  like  a  mist  round  the  rising  sunj 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  dispersed 
by  advancing  years,  the  prospect  of  a  more 
definite  future,  and  acknowledged  success — 
all  of  which  are  perfectly  compatible  with 
the  highest  form  <rf  Christianity.  But  while 
yet  in  this  stage,  th^  young  lawyer  made  tha 
acquaintance  of  M.  Gerbet,  k  priest  well 
known  in  the  Roman  Catholic  literary  world, 
and  through  him  the  acquaintance  of  other 
priests.  Though  he  himself  says  that  *  No 
man,  no  book,  was  God's  instrument  for  my 
conversion,'  yet  it  is  probable  that  his  inter- 
course with  the6^e  gentlemen  developed  the 
seeds  Bown  in  his  mind  by  his  pious  mother, 
and  by  the  debates  in  the  Dijon  Discussion 
Society,  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1824 
he  wrote  :-^ 

*  Will  you  believe  that  I  am  every  day  becoming 
a  Ohristian?  The  progressive  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  my  opinions  is  a  siagular 
thing.' 

A  little  later,  on  the  15th  of  March,  he 

says,— 

^I  have  been  led  to  my  present  Oatholio 
belief  through  my  social  belief.  And  now 
nothing  seems  to  me  better  proved  than  this 
consequence:  Society  is  necessary,  therefore  the 
Christian  religion  is  divine :  for  it  alone  has  the 
means  of  lecidmg  society  to  perfection,  by  taking 
man  with  aU  his  weaknesses  and  the  social  order 
with  all  its  conditions.' 

In  a  short  autobiographical  passage  in  the 
*  Considerations  sur  le  syst^me  philosophique 
de  M.  de  La  Mennais,*  publish^  in  1834,  no 
speaks  to.  the  same  effect^  saying : 

*  If  I  seek  in  the  d^ths  of  my  memory  for  tha 
logical  causes  of  my  conversion,  I  can  discover 
none  besides  the  social  and  historical  evidences 
of  Christianity — evidences  which  appeared  to 
me  in  all  their  fulness  as  soon  as  age  had 
allowed  me  to  cast  aside  the  doubts  I  had  inhaled 
with  the  atmosphere  of  the^University.' 

ITiese  extracts  are  worth  noticing,  as  they 
show  how  early  he  adopted  those  social  views 
of  religion  which  formed  the  basis  of  his 
opinions,  and  the  main  subject  of  his  teach- 
ing in  subsequent  years.  But  Lacordaire  was 
never  a  man  for  half  measures.  To  belieye, 
was  to  adopt  Christianity  in  the  form  that 
first  presented  itself.  To  do  this  was  at  once 
to  become  a  priest.  Notwithstanding  his 
mother's  prudent  objections,  be  determined 
to  abanddn  a  profession  fbr  ^hich  he  could, 
never  have  felt  very  strong  taste.  On  the 
nth  of  May,  1824,  he  wrot^  to  a  friend  tihat 
he  intended*  entering,  thd  Seminary  o(  Saint-; 
Sulpice  on  the  following 'daiy,  '* 

In  thi»  and  the  kindred  estabHshment  of 
Issy,  Lacordaire  remained  for  three  years, 
spending  his  tftne  in  study,  meditation,  prayer,^ 
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and  the  enjoyment  of  snob  niral  cbarmB  aa  can 
be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  In 
one  of  his  letters  he  describes  Safnt^ulpice 
as  an  old  building,  *with  narrow  corridora, 
dark  storeys  [HageH\  rooms  nearly  all  gloomy, 
a  court  between  four  high  walls,  a  little 
garden  containing  a  few  walks  shaded  with 
Iindentrees,  two  flower-beds,  a  chestnut  and 
a  linden  tree.'  There  is  something  calm  and 
peaceful  in  this  little  picture — grey  as  the 
colouring  of  a  French  landscape  painter — 
which  harmouises  well  with  the  tone  of 
Lacordaire's  mind  at  this  time,  and  with  the 
cheerfulness  with  which  he  was  abandon- 
ing his  dreams  of  earthly  ambition. 

There  is  one  incident  of  his  siminaire  life 
which,  however,  should  not  be  forgotten,  viz., 
the  delivery  of  his  first  sermon.  The  fol- 
lowing is  his  own  humorous  account : — 

*  I  have  preached ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  refectory 
where  one  hundred  and  thirty  persons  were 
eating  I  made  myself  heard  amid  the  clatter  of 
plates  and  spoons,  and  all  the  noises  consequent 
OD  the  repitoU  I  do  not  thini  4here  ean  be  any 
■  position  more  unfavoarable  for  an  orator  than 
to  have  to  speak  to  men  who  are  eating ;  and 
Cicero  bimseU  could  not  have  uttered  his  Oatiline 
orations  at  a  dinner  of  Senators,  unless,  indeed, 
he  had  made  them  drop  their  knives  and  forks 
with  the  very  first  sentence.  What  would  St 
have  been  if  he  had  had  to  speak  to  them 
on  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  ?  This  i?, 
neverihele:*,  what  I  had  to  do;  and  I  confess 
that  at  the  air  of  indifference  which  reigned  on 
every  face,  at  tlte  aspect  of  men  who  did  not 
appear  to  be  listening  to  nie,  and  whose  whole 
attention  seemed  concentrated  on  their  plates,  I 
felt  a  constantly  recurring  desire  to  throw  my 
square  cap  at  their  beads.  I  left  the  polpit, 
therefore,  with  the  fullest  conviction  that  I  liad 
preached  horribly  badly.  I  dined  in  haste,  and 
went  into  tJje  garden.  There  i  soon  diacovered 
that  ray  discourse  had  produced  some  sensation, 
and  that  my  hearers  had  been  struck.  I  confine 
myscif  to  thi^  remark,  which  already  shows 
quite  vanity  enough.; 


It  seems  that  he  himself  was  really 
fied  with  the  attempt,  and  felt  convinced 
that  *  pulpit  eloouence  was  the  line  beat 
Buited  to  the  development  of  his  faculties.' 

After  Lacordaire's  ordination,  which  took 
place  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1827,  M.  de 
Qu61en,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  wished  to 
give  him  some  charge  in  the  parishes  of 
Saint-Sulpice  or  th^  Madeleine;  but  he  re- 
fused, and  only  accepted  the  humble  pKwition 
of  chaplain  to  a  invent  of  the  Visitation. 
Thenc^  towards  the  end  of  the  following 
year,  be  was  at  the  Archbishop's  request 
appointed  assistant  chaplain  to  the  CoUege 
Henri  IV.,  one  q(  the  great  public  schools 
of  tiie  metropolis.  Here  he  sacoeeded  be- 
cause he  liked  children,  but  Deverthelees  bis 
activity  was  unsatisfied.    He  longed  for  some 


sphere  in  which  he  might  serve  God 
effectually,  though  not  more  glorious] j ;  for 
there  is  every  reason  to  l^lieve  that  he  was 
little  tempted  by  human  ambition.  He  also 
probably  felt  that  his  opinions  were  dis- 
tasteful to  his  superiors  and  to  the  great 
majority  of  his  clerical  brethren,  as  io  be- 
coming a  priest  he  had  not  thought  it  bo- 
cessary  to  abandon  his  liberal  opinions,  a  htiL 
which  M.  de  Montalembert  not^  as  a  strange 
phenomenon  at  that  time.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  formed  the  resolution  whicb 
many  great  men  have  formed  before  him,  of 
trying,  not  his  fortunes,  but  his  energies  in 
the  *  United  States.'  For  this  purpose  be 
placed  himself  in  communication  with  the 
bishop  of  New  York,  who  offered  him  a  post 
of  Vicar-General.  Before  leaving  France, 
however,  he  wished  to  see  something  of  La 
Mennais,  who  was  then,  as  regards  ability 
and  intellectual  influence,  unquestionably  this 
leading  man  of  the  French  clergy.  His 
friend,  the  Abb4  Gerbet,  whose  name  we 
have  already  mentioned,  kindly  undertook  to 
fiirther  his  wishes,  and  took  him  down  to  La 
Chenaie.  This  was  La  Mennais^s  country- 
house,  deep  hidden  in  the  woods  of  Brittany, 
one  of  the  few  relics  of  his  father^s  fortone, 
shipwrecked  during  the  wars  of  the  great 
Revolution.  Though  Lacordaire  had  already 
been  casually  introduced  to  this  distinguished 
writer,  and  had  read  hja  works  with  much 
attention,  he  was  not  a  disciple.  He  had, 
indeed)  long  resisted  his  influence,  and 
struggled  against  his  vigorous  Ipgic  On  the 
25th  of  June,  1825,  he  had  written:  M 

'I  like  neither  the  system  of  M.  de  La 
Mennais,  which  I  think  false,  nar  his  poUtiod 
opinions,  wbieh  I  tMnk  exaggerated.  I  am 
determined  not  to  enter  any  ooterie,  however 
illnstrioua  I  wish  only  to  belong  to  the  Chorch 
and  to  the  Archbishop,  my  natural  superior. 
My  only  desire  is  to  live  long  in  toil  and 
obscurity,  so  as  to  allow  the  faculties  I  may 
have  received  fh>m  Qod  to  ripen,  and  to  be 
thus  enabled  to  torn  them  some  day  to  the  gk»y 
of  His  name.  In  this  age  men  are  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  appear  in  public — to  devoiir 
themselves.  It  is  only  in  retreat,  in  silence,  in 
meditation,  that  can  be  developed  men  fitted  to 
exercise  an  influence  on  society.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  belong  to  the  n*^mber*  I  am  igoorsm 
of  what  lies  before  me ;  but  I  am  fdlly  resolved 
not' to  write  too  soon — not  to  give  a  sinide  * 
article  to  the  most  Oatholio  newspaper  in  ttis 
world.' 

These  prudent  resolves,  however,  vanished 
into  very  thin  air  before  the  personal  in* 
fluence  of  La  Mennais.  This  Strang  and 
gifted  man  was  now  in  his  forty-eighth  year, 
and  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  Eloqoenti 
dogmatic^  ever  carrying  bis  arauments  to 
their  logical  extremO|  nature  had  formed 
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htm  to  be  tbo  cbfef  of  a  paHj,  iwid  to  ex* 
ercise  coramanding  foiltience  over  young  and 
ardent  spirits.    BTe  bore  them  away  by  the 
power  and  aiitbority  of  his  genius,  and  the 
intensity  of  his  own  convictions.     Bis  bro- 
ther John  had   spoken   lees  than  the  truth 
when  he  said  :  *  Alas !   he  will  never  enjoy 
perfect  peace,      God  has  made  him  a  sol- 
dier :    his  life  is  a  great  battle  against  the 
enemies  of  tmth,  and  their  hatred  is  inde- 
fatigable.'     He  was  not  merely  a  soldier; 
he   must   be  the   leader  of  a  forlorn-hope, 
and  occupy  the  extreme  point  of  an  extreme 
position.     Though  his  opinions  had  already 
undergone    one  marked   change,  and  were 
destined  to  pa^s  through  anotner  still  more 
violent,  he  never  learned  toleration.     He  was 
ever  ready  to  impute  the  basest  motives  to 
his  political  opponents,  and  to  assail  them 
with  all  the  shafts  of  his  indignant  rhetoric. 
In  his  dealings  with   public   authorities,  or 
men  with  whom  he  was  only  brought  offi- 
cially into  contact,  he  was  often  arrogant  and 
unbending.     Towards  his  personal  friends, 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  kindly  and  most  af- 
fectionate.    He  would  listen  to  their  remon- 
strances with  humility,  however  much  they 
might  be  intellectually  his  inferiors.     If  we 
wished  to  describe  his  mind  in  a  few  words, 
we  should  say  that  it  was  intense,  but  singu- 
larly  narrow. 
Such  as  he  was,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
.   that  his  influence  on  voung  men  was   un- 
bounded.      Cardinal    ll^iseman,    who    will 
scarcely  be  suspected  of  partiality  for  the  re- 
bellious priest,  and  who,  indeed,  calls  him  a 
'wretched  man,'  says: — 

^  Never  bad  the  head  of  a  religious  school 
possessed  so  much  of  fasclnatiog  power  to  draw 
the  gvniuH,  energy,  devotedness,  and  sincerity  uf 
ingenoous  youtb  about  bim.^ 

He  adds : — 

^  How  be  did  so  rolgfadly  pre^il  oo  others  it 
is  hard  to  say.  He  was  trulj,  in  look  and  pre- 
sence, most  oootemptiUe;  saaU,  weukly,  with- 
out pride  of  counteuatioe  or  mastery  of  eye, 
withuut  any  exterual  grace.* 

As,  however,  his  Eminence,  in  his  florid 
^^Jy  gQ^  on  to  describe  how  La  Mennais 
would  *pour  out  screams  of  thought,  flow- 
ifig  spontaneous  and  unrippled,  as  streams 
through  a  summer  meadow,'*  the  mystery — 
if  there  ever  was  ont^^-seems  to  us  easily  ^y- 
plained.  Young  men,  unless  they  belong  to 
the  nil  admirari  achool,  cannot  venture  with 
impunity  into  contact  with  men  of  genius. 
Before  he  had  been  long  at  La  Chenaie,  La- 
oordaire  waa  n^de  captive  by  the  *  wretched 
^an's'  eloqueoca,  Ihe  following  is  his  own 
dsicription  of  hit  visit: — 


*  We  were  rery  happy  in  our  forests ;  there 
were  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  as,  mostly  young  men 
sod  laymen.  We  walked,  talked,  and  played  to- 
gether like  brothers.  It  brought  to  my  mind 
those  old  times  of  Christianity,  when  the  in- 
habitants of  some  great  town  would  flock  to  the 
den  uf  a  famous  solitary.  Our  hermit  is  iufi- 
nftely  good  and  simple,  withoat  charlatanism,  in 
disgrace  with  Kings,  and  careless  of  such  being 
tbe< 
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Though  he  did  not  at  first  give  up  his  in- 
tention of  leaving  France,  this  visit  to  La 
Chenaie  had  sown  in  LaCordaire's  mind  the 
seeds  of  a  friendship  which  was  soon  to  be 
developed  in  a  common  undertaking.  When 
the  •  Avenir'  was  founded,  La  Mennais  found 
a  devoted  and  able  coadjutor  in  his  new  dis- 
ciple. 

It  was  at  this  time  also  that  Lacordaire 
first  became  known  to  M.  de  Montalembert, 
who  had  rushed  from  Ireland  to  take  part  in 
the  new  enterprise.  The  two  young  men 
immediately  conceived  an  ardent  affection 
for  one  another ;  an  affection  which  was  des- 
tined to  last  through  life,  and  to  be  touch- 
ingly  commemorated  in  the  book  before  us. 
That  book,  how  ever,  only  takes  up  the  story  • 
of  the  fl^eat  preacher's  career  from  the  lat- 
ter portion  of  the  year  1830.  Of  his  youtb 
and  early  manhood  scarcely  a  single  word  is 
said ;  and  it  is  the  comparative  difllcnlty  of 
obtaining  information  on  those  years  which 
has  induced  us  to  dwell  on  them  at  greater 
length  than  we  otherwise  should  have  done. 
And  while  we  are  on  this  subject,  we  will, 
once  for  all,  express  our  grievances  against 
M.  de  Montalembert,  who,  wfth  ail*  his  great 
ability,  has  succeeded  in  writing  one  of  the 
worst  biographies  we  have  ever  read.  We 
have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  deny  the  elo- 
quence of  many  passages,  or  the  fine,  manly 
tone  of  the  whole  work  ;  but  there  is  at  the 
same  time  a  prevailing  want  of  arrangement, 
a  habit  of  omitting  important  facts,  and  a 
tendency  to  glide  over  whole  periods,  which 
are  ill  compensated  by  pages  of  pan^yric. 
If  instead  of  constarftly  losing  himself  in  di- 
gressions M.  de  Montalembert  had  conde- 
scended to  write  a  consecutive  narrative,  and 
chronicle  a  few  more  facts,  we  should  hare 
been  much  better  satisfied.  As  it  is,  Lacor- 
daire's  life  remains  to  be  written. 

But  to  return  to  the  *  Avenir.'  A  rtndy 
of  the  general  character  of  that  periodical 
has  shown  us  that  it  was  grievously  tainted 
with  those  defects  of  tone  and  language 
which  disgraced  French  journalism  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  Kiilippe  and  the  existence 
of  the  Republic  of  1848.  Nothing  but  the 
violence  and  want  of  forbearance  shown  bv 
the  public  papers  during  that  period — with 
some  few  honourable  exceptions— ^an  explain 
ike  present  state  of  the  laws  in  France  ^th 
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r^ard  to  the  press.  The  *Avenir,'  during 
its  short  life  of  thirteen  months,  was  as  bad, 
if  not  worse,  than  most  of  its  fellows ;  for,  in 
addition  to  political  acerbitj,  its  editors  dis- 
played that  proverbial  intemperance  which 
characterizes  the  disputes  of  theologians. 
Lacordaire  himself  was  ever  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight.  Many  of  the  most  furious  ar- 
ticles came  from  his  pen.  He  it  was  who 
signed  the  most  stirring  appeals  to  the  cler- 
gy to  reject  the  igpoble  pay  of  the  State,  and 
abandon,  if  need  were,  even  their  churches. 
At  the  slightest  semblance  of  coercion  or 
even  of  interferepce  from  the  Goremment^ 
he  would  pour  forth  streams  of  angry  rhe- 
toric and  invective.  The  words  oppression, 
tyranny,  wrong,  are  ever  on  his  lips.  He 
was  apparently  quite  incapable  of  understand- 
ing and  making  allowances  for  the  difficulties 
which  men  in  power  have  to  contend  against. 
That  the  Government  should  feel  obliged  to 
consult  the  feelings  of  a  majority  deeply  hos- 
tile to  the  claims  of  the  clergy,  seems  never 
to  have  struck  him. 

Before  long  Lacordaire's  freedom  of  speech 
brought  him  into  trouble.  A  very  violent 
article  written  by  him  had  appeared  on  the 
36 tb  of  November,  183Q,  followed  the  next 
day  by  one  equally  strong  from  the  pen  of 
La  Mennais.  The  cause  of  their  anger  was 
the  appointment  of  some  new  bishops  by  the 
Giovernment,  in  virtue  of  the  Concordat  of 
1801,  which  the  editors  of  the  *  Avenir*  con- 
sidered no  longer  valid.  The  two  articles 
were  certainly  rather  strong,  and  the  ruling 
powers,  naturally  irritated,  determined  to 
send  the  writers  before  a  jury.  They  were 
charged  with  inciting  their  fellow*citizens  to 
disobey  the  law,  and  striving  to  bring  hatred 
and  contempt  on  the  King^  Government 
The  case  was  tried  before  die  Court  of  As- 
size  on  the  d  1st  of  January,  1831.  La  Men- 
nais, being  no  speaker,  was  defended  by 
counsel.  Lacordaire  argued  his  own  case 
yfiHi  distinguished  success.  His  speech,  from 
which  M.  de  Montalembert  gives  au  extract, 
and  which  is  printed  in  fall  in  tbe  *  Avenir,* 
is  to  our  mind  abler  than  his  articles.  La- 
cordaire's genius  was  unquestionably  orator- 
ical, not  literary.  The  two  prisoners  were 
acquitted  amid  the  acclamations  of  all  pre- 
sent V  and  M.  de  Montalembert  thusr  touch- 
ingly  describes  the  close  of  the  stormy 
day  :— 

*Tbe  jodgment  was  not  propounoed  tiU  mid* 
night.  A  large  crowd  suj^ronnded  aiid  cheered 
tfie  conqueror  of  the  day.  When  the  crowd  had 
dispersed,  we  returned  home  alone,  in  the  dark- 
ness, aJong  the  quaj^.  On  the  threshold  of  his 
d*)or  Ihailed  him  as  the  omtor  of  the  fatnre.  He 
was  neither  intoxicated  nor  overwhelmed  by  his 
ta^raph;  Iflawitbel  tohlm  thelittieTsnHiescr 


snooess  were  less  than  ootbiog— ^nere  drat  iote 
night.  But  I  saw  him  eager  to  spread  the  eonla- 
gion  of  devotedness  and  coarage,  and  rayisbed  by 
those  testimonies  of  mntual  faith  and  disinter- 
ested tenderness  which  in  young  and  Christian 
hearts  shine  with  a  brilliancy  purer  and  more  be- 
loved than  all  victories.' 

This  success,  as  M.  de  Montalembert  tmlj 
remarks,  was  not  calculated  to  cool  the  bo^ 
ing  courage  of   these   adventurous   spirits. 
One  of  the   laws  which   the   *A?eiiir'  waa 
most  violent  in  denouncing,  and  the  '  Ageiie«^ 
in  endeavouring  to  overthrow,  was  the  edu- 
cational monopoly  of  the  University.     The 
Chartei'  of  1830  had  promised  that  within 
as  short  a  delay  as  possible  a  law  should  be 
prepared  granting  liberty  of  education ;  but 
the  Government  showed  no  disposition    to 
hurry,  and   in  the   mean  time  toe  Komaa 
Catholics  complained  bitterly  that  no  school 
could  be  opened,  or  teacher  iippointed,  with- 
out the  sanction  of  an  nnbelieving   body, 
such  as  the .  University.      The  law  on  the 
subject  was  plain  enough ;   but  the  editors 
of  the  *  Avenir*   cared  very  little  for    Jaws 
when  they  considered  them  bad ;  so  on  the 
29th  of  April,  1831,  they  issued  a  prospectoi 
announcing    that  on   Monday,   the   9th   of 
May,^  a  school  would   be  opened  without 
the  Government  permission,   in    which   re- 
ligion, French,   Latin,  Greek,  writing    and 
arithmetic,   would    be  taught    ffratoitoualy. 
MM.  de  Coux,  Montalembert,  and  Lacordaire 
were  to  act  as  instriytors,  and  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  concern.    Accordingly  the 
school  was  opened,  and  Lacordaire  made  a 
short  introductory  address,  after  which  he 
took  the  Catechism    and    Latin   grammar 
classes.    The  next  day  but  one,  at  a  quarter 
past  three  in  the  afternoon,  a  police  agent 
(who  had  already  shown  himself  on  the  pre- 
ceding day)  came  and  directed  all  present  to 
retire.     lie  first  addressed  the  children,  say- 
ing, *  In  the  name  of  the  law  I  call  on  yoa 
to  depart!*     Lacordaire  immediately  cried, 
'^In  the  nam^  of  your  parents,  whose  autiior- 
ity  I  have,  I  order  you  to  stay  !'    The  chil- 
dren, of  whom  there  were  eighteen  present, 
and  who  probably  enjoyed  the  fnn,  cried 
unanimously,  *  We  "will  stay  f  on  which  the 
poliee  agent,  with  the  help  of  his  brethren, 
turned  out  every  one  except  Lacordaire,  who 
protested  that  he  had  hir^  the  place,  that  it 
was  his  house,  and  that  he  would  sleep  there 
m^less  forcibly  ejected.    •  Leare  me,'  said  he, 
seating  himsiolf  on  a  camp-bedstead  which 
stood  in  the  room.     *  Leave  me:  I  remain 
here-alone  with'the  law  and  m?  right'    Bat 
the  policeman  having  touched  his  shoulder 


*  M.  de  Montalembert  says'  that  the  aehool  was 
oj>eoed  on  the  7  th  of  May.  This  is  apparently  a 
mistake  aospr^iag  to  the '  Ayeiiir.' 
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M  a  sigo  tkat  eoliitMUvl  wmiM  be  used  if  ne* 
MAary,  he  retifed,  sod  seals  were  placed  on 
ffae  doors  €ff  the  house; 

Before  the  legal  proeeedings  which  the 
GovernmeDt  immediatelT.  instituted  were  ripe 
for  jaJgment,  M»  de  Mootalembert'a  faUier 
died,  and  his  son,  though  too  young  to  take 
his  seat,  succeeded  to  th^  peerage.*  This 
gave  him  a  right  to  be  tried  by  the  highest 
tribunal  in  the  land,  and  as  this  right  extend- 
ed to  those  who  were  to  be  tried  with  him, 
the  three  schoolmasters^  as  they  called  them- 
selves, appeared  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
on  the  14th  and  15th  of  September.!  It  was 
a  ffrand  day  for  them  and  for  their  cause. 
All  three  spoke  in  their  own  defence,  and 
•poke  well.  M.  de  Montalembert  naturally 
Miys  nothing  of  his  own  tnumpb,  but  it  is 
well  known  that  his  speech  on  this  occasion 
wis  a  great  success,  and  formed  a  fitting  foun-i 
dstion  stoue  to  hiia  future  reputation.  Lacor- 
(Ww's  discourse,  though  perfectly  suited  to 
the  occasion,  is  perhaps  a  little  disappointing 
to  the  general  reader.  It  is  an  able  piece  of 
j^eading,  btit  the  orator  felt  that  he  was  de- 
fending a  canspe  rather  than  establishing  what 
the  law  shouM  be.  Instead  of  rising  to  gen- 
«id  principles,  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
he  and  hia  friends  had  done  nothing  illegal. 
This  was 'of  course  Ae  right  line  toadopt, 
and  M.  de  Montalembert  expresses  IfflP'beUef 
that  his  friend's  speech  produced  considerable 
impression  on  tne  assembled  peers.  Tie 
verdict,  so  far  as  the  prisoners  were  concern- 
ed, was  virtually  an  acquittal.  They  were 
merely  condemned  to  pay  a  trifling  fine  of 
100  francs ;  and  though  thefr  cause  was  lost, 
and  the  free  school  closed,  they  had  succeed- 
ed in  creating  an  interest  in  the  subject,  aijd 
making  their  voices  ring  throughout  France. 

M.  de  Montalembert,  whoso  scorn  and. ha-, 
tred  for  the  present  state  of  things  in  France 
are  unbounded,  looks  back  with  unavailing 
regrets  to  these  strifes  and  straggles  of  his 
youth.  Seen  through  the  golden  vapours  of 
time,  the  past  appears  to  him  a  period  of  no- 
ble earnestness-^the  present  is  one  of  degra* 
dation  and  decay.  Thus  thinks  the  great 
parliamentary  ocatoi*,  now  fallen  on  evil  times, 
gagged,  calumniate^,  and  oppressed.  But 
one  of  his  bitterest 'griefs  must  be  to  know 
that  it  was  the  festle$s,  radical  spirit  shown 
by  stfch  parties  as  that* of  the  *  Avenir  *  which 
ttpped  and  ultimitely  overthrew  a  govern- 
ment under  which  he  was  at  least  allowed 
^ly  to  express  hit  opiuionsw  ,   r 

The  *  Avenir's '  sh^  existence  was,  bow* 
ever,  destined  soon  to  expire.  Its  principles 
"- II I    ( 1  I 

*  E«  WM  thai  5«ly  twenty-one. 

t  The  IM  lAkd-iOth  of  s4ptember  aoo«^hig  to 
the'Avenir.'  '       . 
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wens'  equally  distasteftil  to  a  clergy  which 
was  mainly  Gallicaii  and  Legitimist,  and  to  a 
kingly  Government  which  was  painfully  striv- 
ing to  build  a  durable  edifice.  Accordingly, 
on  the  Idth  of  November,  1881,  the  editors 
announced  that  the  paper  was  for  ihe  present 
suspended,  and  that  tnree  of  their  numbe% 
vis.,  MM.  de  La  Mennais,  Montalembert,  and 
Laeordaire,  intended  starting  fbr  Rome  to 
submit  all  their  opinions  to  the  Pope.  This 
idea  had  originated  with  Laeordaire,  an(^ 
bears  the  impress  of  his  ardent  and  yet  sub^ 
missive  nriud. 

The  Soman  Court,  in  its  somewhat  pusil- 
lanrimous  prudence,  regarded  the  step  with 
scarcely  veiled  dislike.  Its  one  desire  in  tiie 
matter  was  to  do  nothing,  and  here  were 
these  injudicious  friends  compelling  it  to  com- 
promise itself.  Accordingly,  when  the  three 
'pilgrims  oC  God  and  liberty,'  as  they  styled 
themselves,  reached  the  Eternal  City,  they 
were  not  reeeived  as  such.  They  were  left, 
says  La  Mennais  in  his  '  Affaires  de  Rome,'  in 
ooioplete  isolation.  Their  request  of  an  in- 
terview with  the  Pope  was  only  granted  on 
ooildition  that  no  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  matter  that  had  brought  them  to  Rome. 
Aft^r  waiting  for  soime  weeks.  La  Mennais, 
n«ver  a  v^iy  patient  subject,  began  to  lose  hia 
tem^.  Laeordaire,  who  was  of  a  fkr  lesa 
obstinate  nature,  and  at  all  times  inclined 
highly  to  respect  the  Papal  authority,  preach- 
ed subnHseion,.but  !n  vain.  The  very  causes 
which  irritated  his  companion  filled  him  with 
admiration.  The  disposition  to  do  nothing, 
which  seemed  to  La  Mennais  the  inertness  of 
deatih,  appeared  to  him  as  the  unrufSed  ma- 
jesty of  eternity.  He  says  in  his  •  Life  of  S. 
Dominie,'  *  Those  who  come  to  Rome  for  the 
first  tittre,  bearing  with  them  the  unction  of 
Christianity  and  the  tenderness  of  youth, 
know  the  emotion  which  that  sight  produces.' 
And  it  is  evident  from  many  passages  in  his 
works,  and  especialhr  from  his  '  Letter  on  the 
Holy  See,'  that  he  himself  had  been  deeply 
struck.  His  imagination  had  formed  a  bril- 
liant ideal  of  what  the  Papacy  had  done, 
was  then  doing,  and  was  destined  to  do,  for 
the  hvroan  race.  That  the  ideal  by  no  means 
corresponded  with  the  reality  did  not  much 
matter..  It  seized  the  throne  of  his  mind, 
and  became  the  central  point  of  his  thoughts 
and  the  mHng.  power  of  his  'life.  There  is 
little  of  his  subsequent  teachiug  which  has 
not  some  direct  or  indirect  reSrence  to  it. 
As,  however,  La  Mennais  was  ikr  from  parti- 
cipatiilg  in  these  views,  and  was  growing  in-  ' 
deed 'to  regard  the  Papacy  as  what  Mr.  Car- 
Itte  would  call  a  ^Solemn  Sham,' all  fellow 
feelkir  between  himself  and  Lacordanr^waa 
brdn^t  to  an  end ;  and  the  latter,  foreseeing 
thMi thedoctrines  of  1^ ' Avenir'  were  de^C 
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lined  to  condemiiatioD,  d^tertniQed  to  return  | 
to  France.  He  left  Rome  on  the  15th  of 
March,  1832,  in  deep  sorrow  at  having  to 
abandon  his  eloquent  though  insubordinate 
master,  bat  feeling  that  his  conscience  requir- 
ed the  step. 

And  here  a  circnmstance  occnrred  which 
we  roust  not  forget  amid  the  more  engrossing 
interests  of  religious  politics.  On  his  return 
to  Paris,  Lacordaire  found  the  cholera  raging 
with  terrible  fury  *,  and  *  with  that  cool  and 
quiet  courage  which  distinguished  him,  devot- 
ed himself  to  the  sick  and  dying'  in  one  of 
the  hospitals.  Braving  the  fear  of  infection, 
and  the  hostility  of  the  authorities,  he  oon- 
tinned  during  the  whole  of  that  fearful  time 
to  administer  ghostly  consolations  to  such  as 
needed  them,  and  in  his  own  words  to  *  gather 
in  a  scanty  harvest  for  Eternity.'  His  heart 
was  unquestionably  in  the  right  placoi^f^, 

But  to  return  to  our  narrative.  La  Men- 
nais  and  M.  de  Montalembert  were  by  no 
means  pleased  with  the  step  Lacordaire  had 
taken.  Th^  refused  to  consider  the  Pope's 
silence  a  sufficient  answer  to  their  memorials, 
and  determined  to  remain  in  Rome  until  some 
definite  decision  was  proclaimed.  A  few 
more  months,  however,  quite  exhausted  their 
small  fund  of  patience.  In  the  month  of 
July  they  publicly  announced  their  intention 
of  resuming  the  *Avenir,'  and  started  for 
France  through  Germany.  At  Munich  a  sur- 
prise awaited  them.  •  They  happened  to  see 
on  an  hotel  list  the  name  of  Lacordaire,  who 
by  the  merest  chance  was  travelling  in  the 
same  country.  They  immediately  of  course 
joined  company ;  and  it  was  while  Uiere  that 
the  three  friends  received  the  Encyclical  let- 
ter of  the  16th  of  August,  1832,  which  Gre- 
gory XVI.,  goaded  into  action  by  La  Men- 
nais's  parting  threat,  had  at  last  fulminated 
against  their  doctrines.  As  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  documents  which  have  en^ 
nated  from  the  Holy  See  during  this  century, 
^e  shall  make  no  apology  for  stopping  a  mo- 
ment to  consider  it. 

If  the  Pope  had  contented  himself  ^ith 
'Condemning  whatever  was  exaggerated  in  the 
'Opinions  of  this  hot-headed  band  of  journal- 
ists— with  showing  them  that  their  liberalism 
was  inopportune,  and  their  violence  injurious 
to  the  cause  of  religion,  there  could  be  nothing 
1x>  object  to.  That  the  Papacy  should  refuse 
to  abandon  her  traditional  policy,  and  to 
Ihrow  herself  blindly  into  the  arms  of  demo- 
cracy, is  perfectly  comprehensible.  Bat  the 
Encyclical  letter  goes  much  further  than  this, 
and  contains  decisions  which,  if  they  are  to 
be  regarded  as  the  infallible  judgments  of  the 
Chu^h,  at  onc^  establish  an  impassable  gulf 
between  the  Church  and  modem  society*  Not 
content  with  exhorting  the  fiuthiiil  to  abstain 


from  rebellion,  from  iQiioTiMioo8»  ftaai  isM^ 
ference,  and  fix>m  attempts  to  aeparate  the 
State  from  the  Chun^,  the  letter  containi 
such  utterances  as  Uie  following : 

•From  this  pntrid  source  of  indiflerenoe flows 
that  absurd  and  erroneous  opinion,  or  rather  that 
frenzy,  that  liberty  of  consdenoe  is  to  begraotad 
and  goarauteed  to  every  one^' 

This  happy  idea  is  further  developed  in  a 
whole  paragraph,  after  which  the  Encyclical 
letter  continues  :r— 

*  To  this  pertains  also  that  terrible,  detestable, 
and  never-to-be-8ufficiently7execrated  liberty  \i 
printing  whatever  one  will — a  liberty  whidi  cer- 
tain persons  d&ft  with  such  assurance  to  exteod 
and  promote.' 

Our  space  prevents  us  from  giving  further 
extracts ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  a  similar  spirit 
breathes  through  the  whole  composition,  aa 
also  through  the  letter  which  Cardinal  PaecSi 
by  direction  of  the  Pope,  wrote  to  La  Mea- 
naia,  enclosing  the  Encyclic.  But  we  aball 
have  to  return  to  the  subject 

Now  we  can  afford  to  pass  all  this  by  witk 
a  smile.  But  to  men  who  were  passionately 
devoted  to  the  principles  whicl^  the  Pope^a 
letter  condemned,  and  who  were  yet  in  tfae 
habit  of  regarding  the  authority  from  which 
that  letter  emanated  as  infallible,  the  ques- 
tion pr|^nted  itself  as  one  of  life  and  death. 
They  submitted,  however,  and  all  the  editofs 
of  the  *'  Avenir '  signed  a  declaration  that  they 
bowed  to  the  Papal  decision,  and  that  the 
Agency  would  be  dissolved,  and  the  *  Avenii' 
finally  suspended.  La  Mennais  retired  to  hia 
house  of  La  Chenaie,  and  Lacordaire  followed 
him, 

'  there,^  says  M.  de  Montalemberts  *  to  prepare 
himself  in  retreat  and  retirement  for  wWerer 
Qod,  by  bis  Ohorcb  or  by  the  oocir»e  of  eventa* 
might  direct  h'm  to  do.  But  in  this  wild  and 
melancholy  spot  he  soon  disoovered  that  he  waa 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  Abb6  de  La  Men- 
nais was  resigning  himself  to  his  defeat^  and 
woQld  know  how  to  profit  by  it,  both  for  the 
service  of  the  Church  and  for  his  own  ^ory. 
Every  day  he  saw  that  the  apace  which  separat- 
ed them  in  their  judgments  on  the  pest  and 
the  future  was  growing  wider  and  wider ;  * 

and  foreseeing  truly  that' his  master  was  en- 
tering on  a  course  which  would  ultimately 
estrange  him  from  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munion, Lacordaire  determined  to  flee  from 
La  Chenaie. 

'I  left  the  plaee  alone,  and  <m  fbot,*  aaya he, 
in  his  still  tmpublished  MeinoirSi*  '  ivhile  M.  de 


^  Quoted  by  If.  Albert  d«  Brogli«,  in  hit  <  Dis- 
court  de  R^^tion  i  rAoad^mie  Frao9*iM|'  wbeo, 
aocordiog  to  cmtom,  he  uttered  the  ^loge  of  kit 
predecessor.  /-^  t 
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Lamennais  *  wm  tMng  tb*  walk  wli{<^  g«B»- 
rally  followed  th6  dinner.  At  a  omrtain  point 
on  mj  road  I  peroeired  him,  Uirongh  the  oopeo, 
among  bis  70QDgdi9oiple8.  I  stopped,  and  after 
taking  a  last  look  at  this  nnhappy  great  man,  I 
went  on  my  way  without  knowing  what  wonld 
become  of  me,  or  bow  Grod  woold  estimate  the 
tot  I  was  aocomplishing.^ 

This  flight  tool^  place  on  the  aflemoon  of 
the  11th  of  December,  1832,  and  fittingly 
closes  the  first  act  of  Lacordaire's  life.  Here, 
too,  we  bid  fiarewell  to  the  roan  who  bad 
exercised  so  great  an  influence  on  that  life,  as 
also  on  the  nistory  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  France.  It  is  not  our  duty  to  follow 
La  Mennaia'  mind  in  ita  vacillations  between 
clerical  sabmissivenessand  the  calls  of  liberty, 
or  to  examine  the  eloquent  folly  of  the  *  Pa- 
roles d'un  CroyanV  and  the  exaggerations  of 
the  Encyclical  letter  which  condemned  it 
With  his  democratic  dreams  we  have  natural- 
ly no  sympathy.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  in 
separating  from  the  communion  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church  he  acted  more  logically — which 
does  not  mean  more  honestly — than  that 
exceedingly  respectable  party  which  he  origi- 
oally  founded,  and  which  was  and  is  repre- 
sented by  such  men  as  Lacordaire,  Ozanam, 
Montalembert,  de  Falloux,  and  Albert  de 
Broglie.  He  said  in  efi'ect,  *•  An  authority  I 
Kad  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  infallible 
Has  ^ven  a  decision  which,  in  my  inmost 
conscience,  I  cannot  but  regard  as  wicked  and 
absurd.  The  only  conclusion  I  can  come  to 
is,  that  the  authority  was  not  infallible.' 
These  other  gentlemen  spend  or  have  spent 
their  lives  in  contradicting  the  Papal  letter, 
and  yet  proclaim  loudly  that  the  authority 
from  which  it  proceeded  cannot  err.  This 
does  not  seem  quite  reasonable.  Let  us  ex- 
amine one  or  two  of  them  on  the  subject.  M. 
Albert  de  Broglie,  for  whose  general  tempe- 
rance of  judgment  we  entertain  high  respect, 
seems  to  affirm  that  the  Encyclical  letter  was 
merely  Rome's  way  of  asserting  that  she 
wonld  not  be  dictated  to  by  La  Mennais.  As 
he  figuratively  pbts  it,  she  was  merely  de- 
claring, that  *•  perfect  freedom  is  necessary  to 
ker,  so  that  she  may  nowhere  strike  the  pre- 
cious vessel  borne  in  her  hands  against  the 
accidents  of  time  and  space."  He  further  de- 
iiies  that  the  terms  of  the  Encyclic  imply  a 
separation  between  liberty  and  Romam 
Catholicism.  As  regards  this  latter  opinion, 
we  confess  that  we  cb  not  see  what  else  the 
terms  can  mean.  As  regards  the  former,  it 
wems  to  us  a  strange  way  of  preserving  one's 
liberty  unfettered,  to  publish  a  series  of  ex- 
treme propositions,  purporting  to  be  infalli- 


*  In  th«t  later  years  of  his  life  La  Mennmit  adopt" 
^  this  method  ei  writing  his  name  as  being  more 
d«moenitte. 


bfe.  In  very  violent  language,  and  in  a  dogma- 
tic tone  which  precludes  subsequent  modifica- 
tion. M,  de  Falloux,  on  the  other  hand, 
damns  the  Encyclic  with  foint  praise,  which, 
holrever,   we    think  unmerited.     He  says : 

*  The  Pope  did  it  [condemned  the  extreme 
views  of  the  **  Avenir"]  with  regret,  and  in 
such  roeasared  terms,  that  a  few  years  later, 
in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XVL  himself, 

....  many  bishops  adopted  the  same 
general  principles  tempered  by  experience 
and  a  clearer  comprehension  of  questions.'* 

*  Measured  terms'  are  not,  so  far  as  our  ac- 
quaintance with  such  documents  extends,  the 
prevailing  characteristic  of  Faptl  missive^ 
Even  the  two  extracts  given  will  show  that 
moderation  of  language  was  not  exactly  the 
feature  one  would  have  selected  for  approval 
in  the  Encyclical  letter  of  the  15th  of  August, 
1 8S2.  Besides,  it  seems  strangle  praise  to  say 
of  a  publication  supposed  to  convey  some- 
thing lik^an  infallible  decision,  that  the  weak- 
ness and  ambignity  of  Ha  terms  were  snok 
that  it  could  be  set  at  nought  with  impnnit^. 
Of  M.  de  Montalembert  himself  we  will  only 
say  that  his  whole  life  has  b^n  a  brilliant 
rotation  of  the  exaggerated  doctrines  of 
Gregory  XVL;  and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  in  the  speech  he  delivered  at  Malinee  on 
the  20th  of  August  laat,  before  the  Catholic 
Oougress,  he  repudiated  them  altc^tfaer,  for 
the  year  1830  as  for  the  present  time. 

Weary  of  the  struggles  of  the  last  two  yean, 
wounded,  and  sore  diseased,  Laooidaire, 
after  his  final  rupture  with  La  Mennais,  wished 
for  rest  He  longed  for  some  peaoefol  home 
in  a  country  parsonage,  far  from  the  turmoiU 
and  troubles  of  reli^ous  politics*  He  also 
felt  that  time  would  be  needed  to  regain  the 
good  opinion  of  the  clergy  and  of  hia  supe- 
riors. The  Archbishop  of  Paria,  however, 
treated  the  young  priest  with  more  forbear- 
ance than  might  nave  been  expected.  He 
retained  him  in  the  diocese,  and  gave  him  the 
same  modest  chaplaincy  in  the  convent  of 
the  Visitation  which  he  had  already  occu- 
pied in  1827.  Here  Lacordaire  dwelt  three 
years,  in  thkt  solitude  which  he  loved  so 
much,  and  to  which  he  so  frequently  had 
recourse.  His  quiet  days  were  spent  \u  the 
duties  of  his  office,  in  prayer  and  in  study. 
It  was  here  that  he  wrote  hia  *  Considerations 
sor  le  systeme  philosophique  de  M.  de  La 
Mennais,'  in  answer  to  the  *  Paroles  d'un 
Groy  ant.'  It  is  written  with  great  moderation 
of  language,  though  little  philosophical 
power.  He  was  also  meditatii^,  if  not-  col- 
lecting materials  for,  a  great  work  on  the 

*  Church  and  the  World  in  the  Nineteenth 
Centnry,'  the  composition  of  which  was  to 

•  flilb  of  Madams  BwstohiaV  i6L  L  p.  S48.  Ic 
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take  bim  tix  jean.  It  was  h«re,  w«  believe, 
that  his  mother  died,  and  that  he  formed  the 
acqaaintance  of  bia  second  mother,  Madame 
Swetchine,  to  whose  religions  salon  he  had 
been  -  introduced  by  M.  de  Montalembert 
This  lady's  Kfe  has  been  gracefully  written  by 
M.  de  Falloux  ;•  it  was  H^  of  a  truly  dev'out 
Christian  woman.  She  soon  formed  a  strong 
affection  ibr  Lacordaire,  who  says : 

'I  lauded  on  the  shores  of  her  soul  like  a  waif 
broken  hv  the  waves ;  and  I  remember  yet.  after 
twenty-nve  years,  what  light  and  strength  she 
placed  at  the  serrice  of  a  young  man  who  was 
unknown  to  her.  Her  oouosds  preserved  me 
at  onoe  froat  faltering  and  from  self-ccmfidenoe.' 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1838,  and  in  the 
church  of  S;  Rocb,  that  Lacordaire  preached 
his  first  sermon  in  public.  And  here, 
strangely  enough,  the  advocate  who  had  won 
golden  c^inions,  the  clerical  orator  whose 
voice  had  rang  in  many  a  court  of  justice, 
and  astonished  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  failed 
completely.  M.  de  Montalembert,  who  was 
present,  tells  us  that  every  one  weilt  out,  s&y- 
ing, '  He  is  a  man  of  talent,  but  he  will  never 
be  a  preacher.'  Lacordaire,  with  his  habitu- 
al humility,  thought  so  himsell  He  declared 
that  his  only  eiEpectation  was  that '  he  might 
one  dayibe  called  to  a  work  required  by,  and 
entirely  devoted  to  youUi.'  Such  an  oppor- 
tunity soon  presented  itself  He  was  invited 
to  preach  a  series  of  sermons  at  the  College 
Stanislas.  The  course  was  conunenccd  on 
the  19th  <^  January,  1834,  and  soon  the 
chapel  could  not  contain  the  crowds  that 
flocked  to  its  doors.  But  this  triumph  was 
of  short  duration.  'Denounced,'  says  iiit 
bi<^rapher,  '  at  Rome,  denounced  to  the.  Go- 
vernmeot,  denomced  especially  to  the  Aroh^ 
bishop  of  Paris,  Lacordaire  Was  compelled 
first  to  suspend  the  course,  and  then  to  abau- 
doh  his  intention  of  resuming  it  during  the 
winter  of  1834-36.'  A  fair  description  of 
.the  kind  of  persecution  Lacordaire  had  to 
suffer  at  this  time  may  be  found  in  a  book 
which  has  been  recently  creating  considerable 
sensation  in  France*  ^  Le  Maudit^  is  a  work 
of  fiction  purporting  to  be  founded  on  ftwst, 
and  to  be  the  pnxkiction  of  an  Abb4  Of 
the  truth  of  the  latter  statement  there  is  eon- 
sidecable  internal-  evidence.  The  story  is 
that  of  a  young  priest,  of  pure  life^  noble  aa- 
piratioas,  great  ability  and  powerfal  elo> 
quence,  who  endeavours  to  liberalize  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  fails  miserably.  Pem 
fectly  orthodox  on  all  questions  of  doctrine, 
he  places.  him«lf  in  opposition  to  the  pre- 
vailing current  of  ecclesiastical  opinion  on 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  the  oelibacy 
of  the  clei^y,  and  the  desirability  of  extend- 
ing the  inJdeBce  of  the  Teligioai  ordefi^  ee- 


peoially  the  Jeauito.  He  naturally  excit« 
great  opposition.  The  Jesuits  brine  all  their 
masked  batteries  to  bear  upon  him;  hb 
bishops  regard  him  with  hatred  and  dif* 
trust ;  and  his  clerical  brethren  cry  fie  upon 
him ;  and  finally  he  dies  excommunicated 
and  broken-hearted.*  Lacordaire  never  ad- 
vocated such  extreme  views  as  the  imaginary 
hero  of  the  *  Maudit,'  and  he  was  besides  very 
much  more  submissive ;  but  t^ere  is  ample 
evidence  in  his  life  and  letters  that  he  had 
frequently  to  complain  of  attacks  similar  to 
those  which  the  author  of  that  work  so 
graphically  describes.  His  career  furnishes 
many  proofs  that  any  priest  who  wishes  to 
follow  an  indepeudent  course  does  not  sleep 
on  a  bed  of  roses.  In  bis  correspondence 
with  Madame  Swetchine  there  are  several 
passages  in  which  he  bitterly  complains  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  the  fact  thatb^ 
entering  a  religious  order  he  would  emanci- 
pate himself  in  a  great  measure  from  episco- 
pal control  was  probably  one  of  the  minor 
reasons  that  subsequently  induced  him  to 
take  that  step.  Be  that  a3  it  may,  Laco^ 
daire  scarcely  murmured,  even  to  his  most 
intimate  friends,  when  his  course  of  sermons 
at  the  College  Stanislas  was  put  a  stop  to. 
*  Obedience  costs  something,'  he  wrote;  *but 
I  have  learned  from  experience  that  sooner  or 
later  it  receives  its  reward,  and  that  God 
alone  knows  what  is  good  for  us.'  He  did 
receive  his  reward ;  the  Archbishop  soon 
afterwards  invited  him  to  preach  in  one  of 
the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  pulpit  in 
Europe^ 

There  is,  apparently,  some  slight  difference 
of  opinion  concerning  the  immediate  manner 
in  which  this  request  was  brought  about.  M. 
de  Montalembert  says  it  was  at  the  desire  of 
a  deputation  of  law  students,  headed  by  Oza- 
nam,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of 
S.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  subsequently  rro- 
fessor  of  Foreign  Literature  at  the  Sorbonnc. 
M.  de  Falloux,  on  the  Qther  hand,  gives  the 
following  account : 

^In  the  autumn  of  1884  M.  Lacordaire  was 
walking,  sad  and  submissive,  in  an  alley  of  tbe 
Ifoxemboarg,  when  Le  was  accosted  by  a  priast 
with  whom  he  had  no  previous  acqaalntaooe. 
*'  Why  do  you  thus  remain  in  idleness  ?*'  said  his 
unknown  interlocutor;  "why  do  you  not  go 
and  see  Monseignenr  de  Qaflen  ?**  The  AbW 
Lacordaire'  answered  hy  a  smile,  and  oontinaed 
his  sditary  walk.  Atter  refleoMng  for  a  fsw 
UK)meiit8,  be  asked  himself  tlje  same  questioo, 
and  directed  his  footsteps  mechaoioaUy  tewardii 
the  convent  of  S.^  Michael  in  which  Hgr.  de 
Qu^len  had  occupied  an  h^umble  cell  ever  since' 
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^flttokof  IbeAroMepiMOpalfMtlaoe,  H^gftihed 
as  eny  adntoioiif  and  found  the  Avehbtshop 
alooe.  «  .  .  ACter  a  few  wotda  of  ordinary 
eooTersatioD,  Ifgr.  de  Qo^l^n  kept  silenoe  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  as  if  taking  a  sudden  r^lu- 
tioD,  he  nxed  his  eyes  wilh  a  grave,  penetrat- 
ing, affectionate  look  on  Madame  Swetchine's 
yorrag  friend,  and  said:  '^I  fftve  you  the 
pulpit  of  Ndtre  Dame,  and  in  six  weeks  you 
will  preaeb  your  first  Bernaoii."  The  Abb^  La^ 
eocdaire  started  back  in  terror.  The  Arcbbiahop 
pressed  him  in  vain,  and  the  oooaent  of  the  elo- 
quent apostle  who  felt  bis  strength,  but  shrank 
irom  the  responsibility,  was  only  obtained  after 
be  bad  spent  two  dajs  in  prayer  and  medita- 
tion.' 

The  sixteen  years  Coring  which  Lacor- 
daire's  voiee  rang  ftx>m  the  palpit  of  Ndtre 
Dame  wore  a  period  of  intense  exciteroent, 
eulminadng  in  1848.  Whether  in  politica, 
aoeial  econotny,  literature,  or  religion,  ft 
teemed  as  if  nothing  was  settled— ««  every- 
thing rested  on  the  shifting  quicksands  of  in- 
diridual  opiDion.  The  Government  of  Louis 
Philippe^  bom  of  a  revoliition,  and  destined 
to  perish  as  it  was'  bom,  carried  through  the 
eignteen  years  of  Its  existence  the  radical 
rice  of  its  origin.  Pounded  in  great  measure 
by  the  efforts  of  the  extreme  demoeratie 
party,  it  had  yet,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
been  unable  to  satisfy  their  expectaitions  and 
requirements.  That  it  was  the  best  and 
rast  rule  which  France  fa«d  enjoyed  for 
many  generations  formed  no  claim  to  the  re- 
spect of  men  who  hated  the  restraints  of  all 
government.  Bat  resUess  and  nncompro- 
mising  as  political  parties  then  were,  there 
were  stronger  symptoms  of  the  disease  which 
was  midermining  the  State.  Never  had  there 
been  a  time  when  wilder  theories  had  been 
advanced,  and  stranger  doctrines  found  dis- 
ciples. A  rank  and  monstrous  growth  of 
Fourrierisnns,  Saint  Simomanisms,  Socialisms, 
Communisms,  Positivisms,  had  spmng  and 
wiere  springine  up,  naarking  how  thoronghly 
▼HSated  was  the  soil ;  fbr  in  ordinary  periods 
of  dissaffeotion  men  are  <eontent  to  assail  in- 
dividual ralers,  or  at  most,  some  ibrm  of  go* 
Temment;  but  here  their  attacks  were  di- 
rected against  the  framework  of  society  itself. 
In  literature  the  oM  landmarks  of  taste  and 
oriticism  had  been  borne  away  \fj  a  dood  of 
wonderfully  brilliant  and  able  writers,  who 
bad  effectually  freed  themselves  from  all  the 
tnunmels  of  traditk>n.  Tbatt  the  Romantic 
movement  was  a  Mlutary  one,  we  have  no 
wish  to  deny ;  but  its  first  result  had  been  a 
bnlliint  con^sion.  Nor  was  the  voice  of 
teuius  alwaVB,  or  even  most  oft«n,  raised  in 
defence  of  law,  order,  religi6n,  and  moratHty. 
A  band  of  novelists,  nnsurpass^  for  power 
simI  ability  by  those  of  any  other  age  Itnd 
oalwi),  were  industriously  sapping  th^  foun- 


dations of  them  all.  Let  it  be  read  in  the 
ages  of  Eugene  Sue,  George  Sand,  and 
Ulzac.  In  relififion  the  old  contest  between 
&ith  and  unbelief  was  being  wa^ed  with 
more  than  the  old  fury.  But  the  Utter  had 
decidedly  the  upper  hand.  The  'sons  of 
Voltaire'  were  more  mimerousj  and  0M*tainly 
quite  as  able  as  the  *  sons  of  the  Crusaders*' 
The  legacy  of  irreligion,  which  the  godhesa 
eighteenth  century  had  left  to  Prance,  had 
not  been  repudiated.  ITie  morality  both  of 
public  and  private  life  was  at  a  low  ebb.  It 
was  a  period  of  intense  intellectual  anarchy* 
To  Uie  men  composing  this  society  Lacor- 
daire  cried,  as  a  nmn  who  had  been  ship- 
wrecked with  many  companions  might  cry 
to  them  through  the  darkness  and  Uirongh 
the  noise  of  winds  and  waters,  that  he  had 
found  a  rock.  Standing  on  what  he  consi- 
dered to  be  the  immoveable  infiallibility  of  the 
Romish  Church,  he  proclaimed  its  doctrines 
as  the  one  solution  of  the  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties that  perplex  mankind.  He  had,  aa 
we  have  seen,  formed  a  Strang  conception  of 
^hat  the  Papacy  was  and  had  been,  and  this 
he  proceeded  to  expound  with  all  the  wealth 
and  ferUnty  of  his  eloquence.  In  an  age  of 
social  disorganiaation,  he  considered  thidb  ra« 
ligion  should  be  presented  in  its  social  rather 
than  its  individual  aspects;  and  thus  his  sor* 
mons,  unlike  those  of  the  preachers  who,  as 
Wealey  and  Whitefield,  have  produced  most 
impression  in  England,  were  not  appeals  to 
the  individual  conscience,  but  apologies  for 
religion.  The  following  is  t^  scope  and 
main  argument  of  his  seventy-three  Confer- 
ences, as  described  in  the  one  which  formed 
a  fitting. crown  to  his  oratorical  labours  at 
Ndtre  Dame.  i 

'  It  seemed  to  me  that  we  shonld  start  neither 
from  metaphysics  nor  from  history,  bat  take  our 
stand  on  a  living  reality,  and  seek  there  for  the 
traces  of  God :  for  (Jod,  said  I  to  myself,  can 
never  at  any  time  have  turned  His  back  upon 
mankind ;  He  has  been,  He  is,  and  He  evo*  will 
be  present  in  a  visible  woric  proportioned  to  the* 
requirements  of  the  times,  and  which  sboold  be 
His  rvvelat»on  to  the  eyes  of  all.  It  is  there 
that  we  must  seise  Him,  In  order  to  show  Him 
to  those  who  see  Him  not,  and  then  ascend  from 
age  to  age  to  the  first  source  of  His  lu^tlon,  mak- 
ing the  light  and  unity  of  thtf  whole  illumine 
and  strengthen  every  separate  part. 

^Now,  the  Cdlbolto  Ohuroh  is  at  present  the 
great  revet  ling  wonder  of  God.  It  fill?  the  stages 
of  this  vorld  with  a  miracle  that  has  now  last^ 
for  eighteen  centuries.  .  .  .  It  is,  therefore, 
by  the  Ohuroh  that  we  must  begin  our  demon- 
stration of  the  truth  of  Ohristiabity  .... 

^  Then,  that  mijjestio  and  incomparable  edifice 
being  recognised  as  snperlaimant  we  sought  the 
aothi^r,  so  as  to  diseovsr  in  His  history  whether 
tbe«hara6ter  of  the  workmen  answered  to  the 
oharaeterofthework.    The  annals  of  the  wori|^ 
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named  Ohrwt  a&d  we  studied  Him  in  H)t  pri- 
TAte  and  public  life,  in  h|B  miracles,  in  the  pro- 
pLecies  which  from  distant  ages  had  heralded 
and  prepared  His  coming,  an<l  by  which  He  ep- 
tablished  an  authentic  connection  with  the  whole 
past  of  the  human  race.  Like  the  Ohnrch  this 
man  appeared  to  us  to  be  unique  in  kind,  and  to 
be  the  only  man  who,  having  dared  to  call  Mm- 
'self  God,  bad  realty  spdsen,  acted,  and  lived  like 
a  God. 

*  This  done,  with  the  Ohurch  at  my  left  and 
God  at  my  right,  the  work  and  the  workmen 
both  recognised  as  Divine,  I  entered  boldly  With 
you  into  the  body  of  doctrines  which  we  hold 
from  these  two  sources :  Ghrist  and  his  Ohnrch, 
Ohrist  tberevealer,  the  Ohurch  the  dissemjnator 
and  interpreter.  Then  following  step  by  Dtep 
the  obscure  and  yet  luminous  mystery  of  the 
Oatbolio  doctrine,  we  visited  all  its  depths. 
God,  the  Universe,  Man,  the  Intercourse  of  Man 
with  God.  the  Fall,  the  Restoration  of  Man,  the 
Laws  and  the  Besults  of  the  Divine  Govern- 
ment— these  were  successively  the  objects  of  our 
investigation,  and  to-day  I  have  only  to  place 
the  seal  on  my  past  labours  by  casting  into  your 
souls  a  ray  of  light  which  I  have  hitherto  left  to 
one  side,  and  which  is  the  crown  of  the  whole 
of  Ohristiai^ity  lu  so  far  as  it  is  a  body  of 
truths.' 

That  these  arguments,  and  the  power  with 
which  they  were  advanced,  produced!  a  won- 
derful impression  on  the  wearied  and  per- 
pleied  minds  of  his  contemporaries  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  From  Lacordaire^s  first  ser- 
mon, in  1835,  to  his  last  sermon,  in  1851, 
there  was  an  ever- increasing  desire  to  hear 
him.  Men  would  wait  for  hours  at  the  doors 
of  the  cathedral,  and  long  before  his  dis- 
course began  the  place  was  crowded  in  every 
part.  On  these  occasions  the  nave  of  the 
ancient  edifice  presented  a  magnificent  and 
imposing  spectacle.  In  the  alternate^light  and 
shadow  of  arch  and  column  sat  an  enormous 
and  densely  -  packed  assembly,  composed 
chiefly  of  men,  a  strange  phenomenon  in  a 
foreign  congregation.  Among  these  might 
be  counted  all  the  men  of  mark  that  Paris  in 
a  time  of  wonderful  intellectual  fertility  con- 
tained. Artists,  authors,  journalists,  preach- 
ers, poets,  professors,  cabinet  ministers,  par- 
liamentary orators,  diplomatists,  all  thronged 
to  hear  the  eloquent  Dominican.  Mingled 
with  these  were  crowds  of  young  men  who 
had  yet  their  spurt  to  win,  the  students  of 
the  Fans  University.  Suddenly,  as  the 
preacher  ascended  the  pulpit,  there  would 
be  a  hush  of  expectation,  and  alt  eyes  would 
be  turned  upon  the  tall  and  white-robed 
figure,  the  majestic  head  with  its  fine  regular 
features  and  shaven  crown.*      His  sermon 


*  This  deaeription  of  course  does  not  apply  to 
the  0(ff\firene§¥  of  laSft  aod  18S6,  preached  Wore 
Laeordaire  had  joined,  aod  eoosequencly  adopted 
the  dreis  ef  the  JAomiaicanB  or  *  F^ret  PrdohtWEs.' 


had  no  text  Addressinff  fint  the  Azchbishop 
as  *  Monaeignenr,'  and  Uien  the  congresation 
as  '  Messieurs,'  he  would  launch  forth,  beffin- 
ning  generally  with  a  reference  to  his  last 
discourse.  Then  for  an  hour  and  more  he 
would  keep  bis  hearers  entranced  by  the 
power  of  his  eloquence,  now  soaring  in  am- 
bitious fiigbt,  and  '  piling  op  a  grand  array 
of  words;'  now  flashing  forth  with  unex- 
pected allusions  and  daring  similes;  now 
overwhelming  his  imaginary  adversaries  with 
a  torrent  of  rhetoric;  now  piercing  them 
through  and  through  with  the  keen  dagger 
of  his  sarcasm.  Whether  he  were  roHmg 
forth  a  sonorous  period,  almost  losing  himseff 
in  subtle  distinctions,  or  relating  a  telling 
anecdote,  there  was  never  any  loss  for  word 
or  thought  No  art  was  neglected  that 
might  win  the  sympathies  and  attention  of 
the  congregation.  Though  hia  doctrines 
were  as  old  as  the  exorbitant  pretensions  of 
the  Papacy,  and  nutny  of  them  as  old  as 
Christianity  itself  be  never  used  that  con* 
ventional  reli^oua  language  whicb,  from 
constant  use,  nas  come '  to  miean  nothing. 
The  language  he  spoke  waa  essentially  that 
of  Young  Prance— of  the  men  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  It  was  coloured,  epigramma- 
tic, figurative,  incisive,  foil  of  pointy  and  not 
unfrequently  had  that  polished  kind  of  wit 
which  the  French  call  eipriL  The  action 
which  adcompanied  and  gave  additional 
force  to  the  speech  was  perfect ;  every  atti- 
tude might  have  been  studied  by  a  sculptor. 
The  dear  metallic  voice  was  faultless  in  mto- 
nation,  now  ringing  out  like  a  trumpet,  now 
soft  and  tender  as  the  voice  of  a  wonuMik 
No  wonder  that  at  the  termination  of  every 
glowing  period,  or  when  any  particularly 
good  point  had  been  made,  there  would  arise 
a  deep  hum  of  admiration,  which,  during  the 
stormy  days  of  1848,  occasionally  deepened 
into  uncontrollable  applause. 

Does  all  this  mean  that  there  are  no  faults 
to  be  found  either  with  the  form  (nt  matter 
of  Lacordaire's  oratory  I  Unquestionably  not 
Many  accusations  can  with  justice  be  brought 
against  both  ;  and  we  have  by  no  means  ex* 
hausted  the  catalogue  when  we  say  that  he 
is  in  the  constant  habit  of  confounding  Ro- 
manism and  Christianity ;  of  makii^  silly 
and  unfounded  assertions  concerning  rrotes* 
tantism ;  of  confounding  the  forms  of  Pro- 
tesitantism  which  he  knew  imperfectly,  witk 
other  forms  of  Protestantism  of  which  lis 
knew  nothing ;  of  arranging  history  in  ao> 
cordance  with  his  prejudices;  of  adopting 
arguments  apparently  on  the  sptM*  of  thd 
moment  without  alwavs  considering  their 
souiMiness;  and  of  maKing  definitions  and 
distinctions  which  are  mc^y  fanciful.  In 
addition  to  these  defects^  lACordi^ire^t  aei* 
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mem  b«?e  those  &«t  nH  ahnoet  neeeBBafiir 
iDherent  to  extempore  preaching,  and  which 
are  of  courae  more  apparent  to  the  reader 
than  to  the  hearer. 

Still  it  ift  an  exaggeration  to  Biay^  with  M. 
Edmond  Scherer,  a  well-kiiowii  and  verj 
able  critic,^  that  Lacordaire's  dieeoarses  are 
DOW  QDreadable ;  that  'it  wotild  be  Mnpoeai- 
bleto  quote  from  all  the  Dominican's  orato- 
rieid  works  a  sinj^e  passage  which  now,  in 
the  teading,  can  be  prononnced  eloqaent; 
a  single  sentence  which  stilt  stirs  something 
in  onr  hearts.'  That  the  sermons  in  passing 
tbroagh  the  hands  of  the  shorthand  reporter 
ba?e  lost  terribl^  we  have  no  doubt,  althdngh 
M.  de  Montalembert  declares  that  *  among 
the  principal  orators  of  hts  time  there  was 
net  one  whose  "improvisations"  have  stood 
•0  well,  and  retain  throagh  the  tet^ible  or- 
deal of  publication  so  mttch  fire,  life,  and 
colour.'  Holding  these  views,  M.  de  Monta- 
lemhert  is  nalnrSly  rery  indignant  with  M. 
ftcherer;  the  tnith,  we  thinly  Hes  between 
tiM  two. 

*  Bat  to  vetnni' to  LaoordaireVLif^.  Not- 
vilbslandiDg  every  opposition,  whether  on 
lbs  part  of  the  cietgy^  the  government,  or 
the  pvess,  the  series  of  ConfirencM  for  the 
jwr  1835  and  ISB^  had  been  a  distinguished 
Mcoess.  Not  only  had  the  religioiis  p€k>ple 
of  France  been  startled  by  the  new  and  elo- 
quent voice, — ^but  the  world  of  Paris,  ever 
eager  like  the  A^enians  of  old  for  some  new 
tiling,  had  been  talten  by  s^rm.  The  tri- 
jm^  had  been  so  gi^eat  that  on  one  occasion 
M.  de  Qo^len  had  risen  from  his  arohiepiseo- 
pal  seat  and  proclaimed  Laoordaire  to  that 
faM;  assembly  as  the  H/'ev  Prophet,  Never- 
theless, in  the  midst  of  this  blaze  of  t^iamiph 
and  popalari^  the  still  yoatbfhl  priest  re- 
mained nndasted.  He  felt  the  necessity  of 
prayer,  peace,  and  study  fbr  the  full  develop-^ 
meat  of  his  mind  and  soul,  and  determined 
te  abandon  the  ^polpii,  at  im  rate  for  a  time. 
Aeoordingly,  he  retfiosed  me  Archbishop's 
most  preestng  sdieitalions  to  remain,  and 
departed  for  Kome. 

It  was  shortly  af^r  Lacordaire  had  left 
Paris  that  La  Mennais  published  his  *  Affaires 
^  Borne,'  in  wiikh  he  dciscribed  the  various 
evests  that  had  IM  to  his  separation  from 
the  Romish  Chntch.  The  book:  is  written 
thronghoQt  with  far  greater  tempersince  than 
^e  eoold  have  sappos.ed  was  in  his  nature ; 
hot  as  Lacordaire  s  name  was  of  coarse  fire* 
^enUy  mentioned  in  it^  tind  as  it  contained 
maey  things  of  which  he  highly  disapproved, 
hs  wiote  a  vague  sort  of  answer,  entitled 


*  See  an  srtiole  ia  the  'Temps*  newspaper^  re^ 
printed  in  the  authd/s  *  itudes  Criiiquee  sur  la 
litt^ratnre  Oontemporalne.' 


^Lettre  sur  le  Saint  Si^ge.*  This  little  work 
is  rather  a  panegyric  of  the  Papacy  past, 
present,  and  to  come  than  anything  eUe. 

It  appears  from  one  or  two  passages  in 
Laeordaire's  letters  that  it  was  while  on  a 
jocimey  to  France  that  he  fqmed  the  deter- 
mination of  becoming  a  monk,  and  entering 
the  ancient  Order  of  the  Dominicans.  Seve- 
ral hints  in  his  correspondence  with  Madame 
Swetchine  point  in  that  direction  for  some 
time  before  he  came  to  a  final  conclusion. 
Yet  it  cost  him  a  hard  straggle.  He  himself 
said :  *  It  had  cost  me  nothing  to  qait  the 
world  for  the 'priesthood;  it  cost  me  every- 
thing to  add  to  the  priesthood  the  bnrden  of 
the  religious  life.^  Having  once  taken  his 
detefmination,  he  did  not  remain  long  in- 
active. On  the  0th  of  April,  18dd,  he  wrote 
to  his  friend,  M^ame  de  la  Tour  du  Pin  :— 

*  On  Tuesday  next,  the  9tb  of  April,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  my  companions  and  my- 
self will  assame  the  (]r&ss  of  8.  Dominic  It 
will  be  given  as  by  the  MasteivGeneral  of  the 
Order  at  the  chapel  of  6.  Dominic,  in  the  church 
oi  the  Minerva^  in  presses  of  the  monks  and 
of  a  few  friends;  According  to  oostom  we  shall 
add  to  oof  other  names  that  of  some  saint  be- 
!ongh)g  to  the  Order.  I  have  chosen  that  of  Do^ 
minic,  who  is  henceforward  to  be  so  dear  to  me. 
The  day  after  oar  assoming  the  dress,  we  are  to 

,  start  for  Viterbo,  a  town  in  the  Papal  States 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  from  Rome. 
We  shaH  there  gC  throogh  oar  year  of  noviciate 
in  a  Ifeoly  ani  renowned  convent  of  the  Order.' 

In  subsequent  letters  he  speaks  in  raptu- 
rous terms  of  the  blessings  of  his  new  life,  of 
its  calm,  and  of  the  advantages  of  the  theo-' 
logical  studies  he  was  pursuing.  Perhaps 
our  readers  may  like  to  see  an  account  of 
that  life  from  his  own  pen  : — 

*  Onr  day  begins  at  five  and  ends  between 
nine  and  ten.  The  service,  which  is  chanted 
and  not  song  (except  oompUnesX  takes  us.about 
two  hourSi  apd  sometimes  lon^r  on  feast  davs.' 
We  wopjk  daring  eteht  hours  m  our  cells.  No 
extraordinary  mortifications  are  imposed  on  u?. 
According  to  the  rales  and  regaladons  the  no- 
vices might  be  subjected  to  trials  whioh  are  un- 
fortunately no  longer  in  use;  there  are  no  longer 
any  chapters  where  one  might  accuse  oneself  oi 
one's  faults;  there  is  no  discipline  for  the  shoul- 
ders. \  Sometimes  only,  daring  Advent  and 
Lent,  alt  the  members  of  the  communitj  receive 
two  or  three  blows  with  a  cane  ou  their  clothes  \ 
but  these  are  no  more  than  a  reminiscence  of 
the  old  bumiUations  of  the  cloister.  I  have  not 
yet  seen  any  case  bf  private  peeanoe;  those 
that  would  be  Infiieled  in  case  of  necessity  would 
be  fasting  on  bread  and  watet^  6r  having  to  eat 
slope  in  the  middle  of  the  room  on  a  little  stool; 
The  faolts  committed  in  the  choir,  sooh  as  sing- 
ing wrong  or  arriving  late,  are  €ipiated  by  ly- 
ing prostrate  on  the  floor  until  the  Prior  taps 
the  stall  with  his  hand.    Th^  real  austerities  of 

,  the  Order  are,  contlnnal  abstinence  from  fies|^ 
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fasting  ^m  the  Uth  of  September  to  £«ster, 
and  wearing  a  woollen  sLirt  on  the  bo<3y.  Dis- 
pensations may  be  obtained  as  soon  as  required, 
but  I  bare  not  perceived  that  this  regimen  has 
fai  aaywise  affected  my  health.  Besides  I  re- 
peat)  that,  as  preaching  and  theology  are  our 
first  objects,  everytbiiig  elae  is  mad^  ssbaerritat 
thereto.' 

It  was  while  at  the  monastery  of  La  Quer- 
ciQy  in  Vit^rbo,  that  he  partly,  if  not  entirely, 
wrote  his  '  M^moire  pour  le  R^tablissement 
en  France  de  I'Ordre  des  Freres  Pr^chews,' 
and  his  *  Life  of  S.  Dominic'  The  icfrmer  is 
an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  services  the 
Order  had  rendered  to  mankind,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  clear  its  memory  from  the  bloody 
doings  of  the  Inquji^itipn,  to  the  extent  at 
least  of  no^bavii^  Wen  ^ore  active  in  per^ 
secntion .  than  anybody  else.  Of  the  laker 
work,  no  less  a  judffe  than  Chateaubriand  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  it  contaiifed  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  pages  of  contemporary 
French.  We  are  sorry  to  diflfer  from  so  great 
an  authority,  but  %fter  a  careful  periLsal  we 
are  quite  nnable  to  concur  in  that  opinion. 
As  in  eyerytking  that  Lacordaire  wrote,  there 
are  eloquent  passages,  bnt  cortainly  far  idfe- 
rfor  in  style  and  power  to  thousands  of  ex- 
tracts that  might  be  culled  from  the  French 
authors  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Besides, 
his  mind  was  entirely  wanting  in  the  patipnt, 
unbiassed,  judicial  Kji^Jities  required  to  make 
an  historian.  Without  for  a  moment  conde- 
scending to  weigh  any  evidepce,  he  repeats 
the  silliest  miraculous  stories,  and  the  most 
a1>surd  legends. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  began  the  active 
propagandistn  for  which  he  had  taken  the 
monastic  vows.  On  the  14th  of  February, 
1841,  after  an  absence  of  five  years,  he  re- 
appeared in  the  pulpit  of  J^dtre  Ihane  in  the 
white  robe  and  with  the  shaven  crown  of  bis 
Order.  This  was  boldly  'taking  the  bull  by 
the  horns,'  aud  affronting  public  opinion  and 
adverse  laws,  for  the  establishment  of  a  reli- 
gious community  was  illegal.  It  was,  how- 
ever, unquestionably  the  right  course.  La- 
cordaire had  no  wish  to  steal  in  like  a  thief 
ia  the  night,  and  no  more  psblio  method 
could  have  been  adc^ted  of  announcing  his 
intentions  than  preaching  a  sermbn  at  N6ire 
Dame  for  the  *  inauguration  of  the  "  Preaching 
Brothers  "  or  Dommicans  into  France.'  The 
subject  of  the  discourse  ^as  the  *  Vocatioii  of 
the  French  nation,^  and  it  may  be  desciibed 
as  an  eloquent  attempt  to  enliel  the  religious 
•ympathies  of  his  andieoee  by  immoderately 
Hatterinc  their  national  vanity.  8nch  passages 
as  the  following  are  not  creditable  to  the 
orator:  *As  God  said  to  his  Son  from  alt 
eternity.  Thou  art  my  first-born,  so  the  Papacy 
has  said  to  France,  Thou   art  my  eldest 


da^gbter«^.  Tbeife  iniAfgied  deal  to^  inaek 
i|i  ^^  ^ame  strain. 

The  yean  that  el^i^psed  from  1641  to  1848 
were  spent  between  Ron^e,  Piedcoonti  and 
variovB  part»  of  France,  in  fouadiaff  moMs- 
teries  and  sdnKsJ^iTesiatiug  tfiejittacies  of  the 
Government,  endeavoaring  to  renljefc  poblie 
opiniouy  preaqhiag  in  sundry  plaoea,  aod 
striving  by  all  means  to  establish  tl^  Order 
in  France.  How  far  Laeosdaiie  suooeeded 
in^this  last  oli^t,  and  to  what  extent  the 
pominicans  jiiave  beea  aUe  to  fnake  their 
way,  we  are  q.uite  nnable  to  ^taia.  M.  de 
Montalembert,  who  might  doobUess  hate 
given  09  e^ery  infonuatioDi  is  silent  on  this 
point,  as  on  many  others^  Besides  all  these 
UbouFB,  Lacordaiire  preaebed  Cmfiirtncu  at 
N6tr^  Dime  in  the  years  1843, 1B44,  i846, 
and  1 846,  taking  for  his  subjects  *  the  Effects 
of  the  Catholic  Doctrine  on  the  Mind,'  'Oa 
tbeSooi;  'On  Society,'  and  'Jeans. Chfist' 

LaQ<>rdaire  had  none  of  the  sabei^  praotiesl 
sense,  and  patient  Ibrbeigrance  tliat  mak^  a 
politician,  and  he  was  at  first  delighted  with 
the  wicked;  and  jijisei^fi^iBe^oleAiea  of  1818. 
Animated  hy  ^  hope  that  the  era  of  Chiistaia 
democcacy  haid  at  last  atrived,  he  again  es^ 
harked  on  the  troubled  s^aa  <^  jonmalism, 
and  b^ap>e  the  editor  of  a  newspi^ier,  entitled 
the  '£re  Nouyelle^'  in  which  the  new  doc- 
trines were  advocated  with  honest  intemp»> 
ranee.,  llie  department  of  the  BcwihM  dm 
Mhdne.  elected  him  as  its  i^pesentative  to 
the  AtsmbUe  CofUiUum^r  and  he  took  hii 
seat  at  the  extreme  leCt,  a  few  pkees  sbofs 
that  of  his  old  fHtJa^  Lamennais.  Tea  day% 
however,^  sufficed  to  gAmiw  bim.that  his  ardem 
and  yet  meditative  temperament  was  ael 
saited  to  Parliamentary  life  and  oratory.  He 
twice  addressed  tl^  aasembiy  •froal  the  Tri* 
bune^  but  without  success;  and  feeling  thai 
ha  was  useless  in  his  new  pesti  be  resigned 
bis  aeaU  Shortly  aftetwerds  he  alio  gave  ua 
his  connexion  with  the  *  Jke  NoaireUe,'  wbiob 
Was  going  fiarther  than  he  liked^  and  ntinA 
to  a  convent  which  he  hid  foanded  in  the 
country. 

But  Aoon  the  feHy  aad  nselesMieas  of  ika 
EevolntioB  were  brought  faAttie  t6  bin.  Ib 
the  Jast  amnion  of  1851^  as  if  a^lsitk  pmsnti^ 
meat  bad  overshadowed  him»  be  had  bid  m 
eloquent  ferewell  to  his  hearers,  aajiiag  that 
they.  *  had  beea  the  glory  of  his  ISfe,  and  woiM 
t>a  W  erown  it  eternity*?-  The  pe^s^tinient 
was  a  true  one.  He  only  preached  obo^ 
mare  in  Paris,  and  ^a4  was  on  tha  10th  d 
Febraary,  1863,  in  the  chnrch  of  &  Boo^ 
which  had  heen  the  aeeae  of  his  earliest  asd 
only^  unsuccessful  sermon.  This  discourse  btf 
not  been  published,  but  the  extracts  quoted 
by  IB.  de  Montalembert  might  certainly  baw 
been  regarded  as  hostil'^  i^  the  GovenunBBt. 
^OOg 
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No  wAroiii^,  bowenreci  was  given  to  him,  bat 
lie  seems  to  ha?e  come  to  the  ^oiicluaion  that 
liis  Toice  was  too  free  to  be  heard  by  the 
excitable  Parisiansi  and  might  awaken  too 
keen  a  recollection  of  their  lost  rights  Be 
therefore  bade  a  final  adien  to  the  metropo- 
litan palpit.'  His  last  Oonfi^rences  were 
preached  at  Tonlonse  in  1854.  Here  again 
some  ideas  and  expressions  escaped  him  which 
gave  nmbrune  to  the  men  in  power,  and  he 
gave  up  pablic  preaching.  He  said  after- 
wards—  • 

^  I  abaiadoned  tiie  polpH  from  a  spontaneous 
terror  lest  mj  owa  freedom  should  ht^  to  wafkat 
m  speaking  to  an  age  which  waa  no  longer  Cpee. 
I  nnderstood  tbat  in  my  thongbte  and  langoage, 
in  my  past  and  in  the  Ait  a  re  I  bad  before  me,  1 
iJso  was  at  liberty,  and  tbat  the  time  had  come 
for  me  to  disappear  with  the  rest.* 

The  serrility  with  which  the  people  he  had 

so  often  seen*  fretting  against  much  milder 

bonds,  aco^^pted  the  ignoble  yoke  of  Louis 

Napoleon,  filled  him  with  griefl    Passionatsly 

devoted  to  all  that  was  high  and  noble,  he 

monrned  to  see  the  country  lulling  into  thait 

bWngh   of   devotion  to  material  prosperity 

which  be  bad  unjustly  declared  to  have  en- 

giilfed  it  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe. 

&it  if  tbe  general  indifference  to  freedom 

grieved  him  nanch^  there  was  one  thing  which 

grieved  bim  mor^.     It  was  to  see  his  old 

companioas  who  had  stood  by  his  side  when 

he  daimed  liberty  for  the  Bomui  Catholics, 

veer  round  and  openly  repudiate  all  liberties 

— ^it  was  to  hear  the  Ultramontane  organs 

whieh  bad  been  loudest  in  clamouring  for 

liberty  of  conscience,  of  education,  and  of 

aasociatioOf  now  declaring  that  the  Inquisition 

was  a  glorious  institution,  the  Revocation  of 

the  Edict  of  Nantes  a  holy  aad  useful  mea- 

store,  and  all  liberty,  except  that  of  the  Romi^ 

Church,  detestable  to  God-^-it  was  to  find  the 

worst  accnsations  of  the  anti-clerical  party 

realised  when  they  had  said,  Your  freedom 

meaas  freedom  ibr  yourselres  a^d  slavery  for 

ethers*     Tbe  sight  of  the  religi<vi  he  loved 

heitig  (bragged  through  the  mire  of  slavery 

and  baae  adulation  so  preyed  on  his  mind, 

that  bis  biographer  assures  us  that  his  life 

was  shorten^  by  it    Then  lookingbaek  with 

that  olearaess  of  judgOMOit  which  the  approach 

of  death  bestows,  he  did  jmtice  to  the  '  mo- 

<ieniUon*  of  Louis  Philippe's  Government, 

and  to  tbe  value  of  '  Ae  Charter,  the  Inde- 

P^Adent  assemblies,  tbe  free  press,  the  writers, 

the  oratem,  the  religion  which  sprat^g  from 

the  sour  of  France  at  that  time*    Having 

these,  he  confessed  there  was  no  grievance 

which  unght  not  with  time  have  been  rei> 

^bsKed. 

Bnt  we  are  anticipating.    In  1854,  shortly 
^r  pfea^ing  his  last  series  of  Conferences 


at  Toulouse,  the  direction  of  the  school  of 
Sordze  was  offered  to  him.  Mr.  Matthew 
Aniold,  who,  in  1869,  was  deputed  by  a 
Royal  Commission  to  make  inquiries  respect- 
ing education  in  France,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  his  visit  to  this  place.*  It  is  an 
old  abbey,  situated  in  the  department  of  the 
Tarn,  not  very  fer  from  Toulouse.  The  school 
is,  in  many  respects,  far  more  like  an  English 
public  school  than  the  Government  Lyc6e9 
in  which  the  young  Frenchman's  body  and 
mind  are  drilled  in  military  fashion,  until  he 
almost  feels  like  a  wheel  in  a  great  machine. 
Instead  of  standing  as  an  ugly  building  be- 
tween brick  walla,  *  the  old  abbey-school  has 
a  small  park  adjoining  it,  with  the  mountains 
rising  close  behind,  and  it  has  beantiful  trees 
in  ite  courts,  and  by  no  means  the  dismal, 
barrack-look  of  the  Lyceum.'  The  place,  too, 
possesses  that  element  of  age  and  long  endu* 
ranee  which  is  calculated  to  exercise  so  bene- 
ficiail  and  conservative  an  influence  on  boys 
and  young  men.  Who  can  doubt  that  the 
long  traditions,  the  antique  beauty » the  old 
Qothie  buildings  and  older  trees  of  many  of 
our  public  schools — to  say  nothing  of  the 
quiet  beartity  of  our  universities — ^are  a  posi- 
tive good,  and  that  the  ugliness  of  tbe  French 
LyeeB  is  a  corresponding  loss?  At  Sor&ze, 
too,  those  healthy  exercises  of  which  old 
England  is  justly  proud  are  not  so  utterly 
unknown  as  they  generally  are  abroad.  It  is 
tnie  that  no  Prendi  boy  could  be  expected  to 
play  cricket  or  foot-ball,  or  to  pull  an  oar; 
but  in  default  of  these  the  Sor^ze  youth  rode, 
fenced,  shot,  played  singlestick,  and  *  twice 
a^week  all  the  boys  used  to  turn  out  with 
Lacordaire  upon  the  moimtains  to  their 
great  enjoyment,  as  the  Serine  people  said, 
tbe  Father  himself  being  more  vigorous  t^an 
any  of  them.' 

Tbat  Lacordaire  should  have  succeeded  as 
a  schoolmaster  we  have  no  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving. Like  Mr;  Matthew  Arnold's  fether, 
he  was  a  real  man,  and  boys  very  soon  find 
that  out  His  affection  for  them,  too,  was 
very  strong.  He  had  in  him  a  heart  which, 
if  ^e  thlse  notions  of  his  Church  had  not 
forbidden  femily  ties,  would  have  warmed 
t<nrards  his  own  children  with  no  common 
fervour.  For  us  the  following  incident,  re- 
lated by  M.  de  Montalerabert,  has  somethisg 
exquisitely  pathetic : 

*  His  hearL  tender  and  expansive  as  in  the 
first  days  of  his  youth,  was  always  seeking  other 
hearts  to  love.  He  had  b^en  tempted  in  some 
sort  to  adopt  one  of  the  SorSze  children  so  as  to 
educate  him  entirely.  "  1  should  have  made  him 
tbe  son  of  my  soul ;  I  should  hSfve  gfven  myself 
to  him.  .  .  .  Bat  I  feared  ingratitude.  ...  I 
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sboold  hare  los^ed  him  so  mnoh  that  if  he  had 
alighted  my  love  for  him  in  God,  it  wonld  have 
io^ioted  a  cruel  wonud  on  the  infirmity  of  my 
human  nature." ' 

We  cannot  forbear  quoting  a  little  incident 
narrated  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  premising 
at  the  same  time  that  Lacordaire,  so  far  from 
being  a  too  indulgent  master,  had  at  first 
rather  frightened  people  by  frequently  expel- 
ling refractory  pupils. 

^  The  gaiety  of  t)ie  little  ones  and  their  evi- 
dent affection  for  the  Pdre  were  a  pretty  sight 
As  we  went  out  of  the  chapel,  one  of  ihem,  a 
little  fellow  of  ten  or  eleven,  ran  from  behind 
us,  snatched  with  a  laughing  face  Lacordaire's 
hand,  and  kissed  it.  Lacordaire  smiled  and 
patted  his  head.  When  I  read  the  other  day  in 
M.  de  Monta1embert*B  book  how  Lacordaire  had 
said  shortly  before  his  death,  **!  have  always 
tried  to  serve  GK)d,  the  Church,  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Ohrist  Besides  these  I  have  loved — oh, 
dearly  loved — children  and  young  people,*'  I 
thought  of  this  incident.'  * 

It  was  while  at  Sor^ze,  which. he  had  made 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  schools  in  the 
south  of  France,  that  Lacordaire  received  the 
highest  honour  to  which  a  literary  French- 
man can  aspire.  On  the  2nd  of  February, 
1860,  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Academy, 
by  a  majority  of  twenty-one  votes  to  fourteen, 
in  the  room  of  that  great  thinker  and  good 
man,  M.  de  Tocqueville.  The  '  Discoars  Me 
Reception,'  in  which,  by  a  graceful  custom, 
the  new  Academician  does  honour  to  the 
man  whose  place  he  occupies,  was  not  de- 
livered till  nearly  a  year  afterwards,  on  the 
24th  of  January,  1861.  It  was  a  great  occa- 
sion. Paris  had  not  heard  the  voice  of  its 
old  favourite  for  eight  years,  and  was  natu- 
rally anxious  to  compare  his  present  power 
with  his  old  renown.  A  special  circumstance 
gave  additional  attraction  to  the  Seance.  It 
was  known  that  Guizot,  the  conservative 
Protestant,  would  answer  the  democratic 
priest.  The  tickets  of  admission  were  scarcely 
procurable.  From  the  early  hour  of  ten  in 
the  morning  all  the  great  and  noble  of  Paris 
formed  a  line  in  the  court  of  the  Institute. 
It  was  long  before  the  hour  of  admission  ap- 
proached. When  at  last  the  doom  were 
thrown.open,  the  crowd  of  notabilities  rushed 
in,  filling  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  hall, 
invading  even  the  places  set  apart  for  the 
members  of  the  Institute,  and  thronging  every 
means  of  ingress,  till  it  was  impossible  to  close 
the  doors.f  Partly,  perhaps,  in  consequence 
of  over  expectation,  but  more  because  La- 


*  Lacordaire  had  added,  as  fearing  God  might 
be  jealous : — *  But  would  our  gracious  God  make 
tiiat  a  subject  of  reproach  to  me? ' 

f  See  aa  article  by  M.  Prevoet  Paradol  in  the 
*  Juaraal  des  Di^bats'  of  the  26Ui  of  January,  1861. 


cordaire's  speech  was  really  not  equal  io  his 
old  ability  and  reputation,  considerable  dis- 
appointment seems  to  have  been  felt  The 
discourse,  which  contained  a  very  flattered 
picture  of  the  great  Transatlantic  Republic, 
is  chiefly  interesting  to  us  as  also  containing 
a  tacit  recantation  of  the  democratic  dreams 
which  he  had  at  all  times  regarded  too  com- 
placently. 

M.  Guizot*8  reply  was  everything  that  the 
occasion  required.  It  opened  with  a  happy 
allusion  to  tbe  humanizing  of  manners  which 
had  thus  brought  together  a  Protestant,  and 
a  son  of  the  Order  of  S.  Domink,  not  wholly 
pure  of  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition  ;  and 
then  proceeded  to  give  a  graceful  account  of 
the  reasons  which  had  induced  the  Academy 
to  elect  Lacordaire.  The  Parliamentary  cer- 
tainly bore  away  the  palm  from  the  clerical 
orator. 

But  Lacordaire  was  not  destined  to  enjoy 
his  honours  long.  Already  for  upwards  of  a 
year  his  health  had  been  (iailing.  His  consti- 
tution, which  had  never  been  strong,  was 
sftiking  beneath  the  weight  of  incessant  U- 
hours  and  monkish  austerities.  He  was  at- 
tacked simultaneously  by  a  painful  diseato  of 
the  stomach  and  by  a  gradual  waste.  Tlie 
body,  which  it  had  been  the  labour  of  his  life 
to  subdue  by  fasting  and  penances,  re-assert- 
ed its  existence.  In  his  impatieDce,  not  at 
his  sufferings,  which,  dire  as  they  were,  had 
not  the  power  to  draw  from  him  a  sinde 
groan,  but  at  his  inability  to  go  thtongh  hn 
wonted  religious  duties,  he  cried,  *  It  is  the 
first  time  that  my  body  has  resisted  my  will.' 
Change  of  air  and  various  remedies  were 
tried,  but  in  vaJn  ;  the  vital  force  was  too  far 
spent;  and  on  the  21st  of  November,  1861, 
he  breathed  his  last  at  Sor^ze,  among  the 
monks  for  whom  he  had  toiled,  and  the  chil- 
dren he  had  loved.  His  last  words  were, 
*  My  God  I  my  God !  open  to  me !  open  to 
mel' 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  on  what  grouBdi 
M.  de  Montalembert  considers  that  Laco^ 
daire's  fame  will  go  on  increasing  till  it  has 
reached  its  height  in  a  hundred  yean.  An 
orator's  power  is  essentially  of  the  present 
It  belongs  as  much  to  his  voice  and  action,  to 
his  character  and  personal  appearance,  as  to 
the  actual  words  he  utters.  According  to  M. 
Lorain's  excellent  simile,  a  printed  speech  is 
like  a  dried  flower;  th6  substance,  indeed,  is 
there,  but  the  colour  is  Med  and  the  perftime 
gone.  Nor  do  Lacordah^'s  sermons  possess 
thow  qualilnes  of  thon^ht  and  style  whieh 
can  compensate  for  what  they  have  lost 
They  were  conceived  and  spoken  gimnltane- 
ously  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  It  can 
scarc^y  therefore  be  expected  that  they 
shbukl  produce  a  greater  impreasion  on  those 
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who  read  them  than  on  thoee  who  heard 
them  delivered,  with  every  charm  of  voice 
and  manner,  to  an  enormous  assembly  in  a 
mnd  and  imposing  ^edifice.  Of  his  purely 
Bterary  works,  by  which  we  mean  those  that 
do  not  come  to  us  through  the  medium  of 
the  shorthand  reporter,  there  does  not  appear 
to  ns  to  be  one  destined  to  enduring  fame. 
The  '  Life  of  S.  Dominic,'  which  is  the  long- 
est and,  in  Ame  respects,  the  most  important, 
may  for  some  years  he  popular  among  Roman 
Oaiholios ;  it  will  never  make  much  way  in 
general  literature.  Such  being  the  case  with 
what  he  wrote,  will  what  he  did  ensure  in- 
creasing &vour  to  his  memory!  Will  his 
name  live  as  the  restorer  of  an  institution 
which  may  have  had  its  use  in  ages  past,  but 
which  is  every  day  becoming  more  at  va- 
riance with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  only 
shows  itself  in  our  own  day  like  a  bat  in  the 
sanshine  f  His  efforts  to  revive  monachism, 
even  though  they  may  for  a  few  years  have 
i^peared  to  be  successful,  were  very  like  gal- 
vanising a  corpse  into  a  semblance  of  life. 
Nor  are  we  sure  that  much  will  ever  come  of 
that  alliance  between  freedom  and  Romanism 
which  both  he  and  M.  de  Montalembert  have 
advocated  so  persistently.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  tne  immense  majority  of  the 
Bomish  clergy  is  strongly  opposed  to  any 
soch  proposal;  and  except  for  a  very  short 
period  the  Holy  See  has  rigidly  set  its  face 
against  this  innovation  on  its  traditional  po- 
licy. 

Indeed,  a  ruBionr,  which*had  every  appear- 
ance of  being  well-founded,  has  recently  been 
in  circulation  abroad,  that  M.  de  Montalem- 
bert had  very  narrowly  escaped  censure  for 
his  two  speeches  at  the  Malines  Congress  last 
year.  The  Papa<^  has  had  the  sense  to  ab- 
stain from  wounding  to  the  heart  its  ablest 
lay  defender.  But,  as  if  to  show  that  the 
old  spirit  of  intolerance  does  not  yet  slumber, 
a  abaft  from  the  ancient  armoury  has  been 
directed  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Con- 
mss  of  soieotifio  men  which  nset  at  Munich. 
Bj  far  the  most  respectable  of  the  periodi- 
cals devoted  to  the  interests  of  Roman  Catho- 
licism in  this  country  has  been  compelled  to 
choose  between  placing  itself  in  antagonism 
to  the  Pope  and  abandoning  the  field.  The 
*  Home  and  Foreign  Review  *  has  ceased  to 
exist  under  circumstances  which  have  many 
strong  anal^es  with  the  fall  of  the  '  Avenir' 
in  1830.  The  conduct  of  Rome  in  these 
matters  may  seem  to  us  very  foolish,  but  it  is 
a  grave  question  whether,  as  regardb  its  own 
ieterests,  the  Papacy  is  not  following  a  more 
prudent  course  than  that  recommended  by 
Its  generous  but  too  ardent  friends.  When 
a  city  is  beinff  actively  besieged  is  scarcely 
the  time  for  changing  the  plan  of  its  fortifica- 


tions— an  infirm  old  man  may  be  excused  for 
thinking  that  his  best  chance  of  prolonging 
life  lies  in  remaining  motionless. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  account,  we 
do  not  believe  that  in  a  hundred  years  from 
the  present  date  more  people  will  know  w^o 
Lacordaire  was,  what  he  did,  and  why  he  was 
famous.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  his  life  and  works,  will 
bavo  a  higher  opinion  of  him  as  an  orator,  a 
writer,  a  tninker,  and  a  politician  than  that 
which  is  generally  entertained  by  men  now 
livinff.  But  of  one  thing  we  are  perfectly 
certain  :  that  all  who,  whether  now  or  here- 
after, candidly  study  the  life  and  character 
of  ihe  great  French  preacher,  will  not  fail  to 
convince  themselves  that  they  are  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  earnest,  large-hearted,  noble-mind- 
ed man,  whose  whole  afe  was  spent  in  serving 
God  and  his  fellow-creatures  zealously,  accord- 
ing to  the  full  measure  of  his  lights.  He  was 
not  a  great  thinker,  scholar,  or  theologian, 
but  ho  was  a  most  eloquent  preacher,  and 
above  all,  a  man  whom  iti&Jmpossibie  not  to 
admire  and  respect 


Art.  VI. — 1.  The  J^tory  of  our  Lord  a$ 
$xemplified  in  Worka  of  Art^  mth  that  of 
His  Types  ;  St,  John  the  Baptist ;  and 
other  Persons  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa* 
ment.  Commenced  by  the  late  Mrs.  Jame- 
son; continued  and  completed  by  Lady 
Eastlake. 

2.  Fine  Art  as  a  Branch  qf  Academic  Study. 
A  Letter  addressed  to  Members  of  the 
Senate.  By  W.  J.  Beamont,  MA.  Cam- 
bridge. 

8.  Letters  from  Borne  to  Friends  ifi^  England. 
By  the  Rev.  John  W.  Burgon,  M.A.,  Fel- 
low of  Oriel  College. 

Thb  volumes  which  stand  first  on  the  list 
given  above  form  the  conclusion  of  the  in* 
teresting  series  designed  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Jameson  for  the  illustration  of  Christian  Art. 
They  are  devoted  to  the  last  and  highest 
theme  of  all ;  and  Lady  Eastlake,  upon  whom 
the  execution  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  arduous  task  has  devolved,  has  peitormed 
her  nart  with  rare  fidelity  and  judgment.  In 
the  ntst  place,  we  have  to  thank  her  for  hav- 
ing placed  the  subjects  chronologically,  oomn 
mencing  with  that  which  heads  most  systenM 
of  Chnstian  Art — the  Fall  of  Lucifer,  and 
Creation  of  the  World ;  passing  next  to  the 
Types  and  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
the  History  of  the  Innocents  and  of  John  the 
Baptist;  the  Life  and  Passion  of  oar  Loid; 
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then  to  the  abstract  and  devotional  subjects 
pt)wiDg  out  of  these  materials,  and  terminat- 
ing with  the  Last  Judgment.  This  arrange- 
ment gives  method  and  connexion  to  the 
whole  work ;  and  as  the  specimens  of  art 
ivith  which  it  is  illustrated  are  likewise  placed 
under  each  head,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  produced,  Lady  Eastlake,  'simply  fol- 
lowing their  teaching,'  as  she  truly  says,  but, 
in  fkct,  commenting  tipon  their  meaning  out 
of  the  fulness  of  a  gifted  and  richly-stored 
mind,  and  in  her  own  spirited  and  graceful 
style,  has  been  enabled  to  present  to  her 
readers  a  view  of  the  whole  current  of  Chris- 
tian feeling  and  opinion  firom  the  earliest 
ages.  Time  was  when  a  few  centuries  up  or 
down  made  no  difference  in  classification  ;  but 
a  more  patient  and  inquiring  spirit  now  pre- 
vails, and  in  the  history  of  Art,  as  in  civil 
history,  the  date  and  the  succession  of  the 
different  specimens  are  carefully  weighed  in 
determining  their  meaning,  and  Order  is  suc- 
ceeding Chaos.  We  have  at  length  disco- 
vered how  much  clearer  a  subject  may  be 
made  by  diligently  studying  it  in  its  success- 
ive phases,  by  tracing  its  progress  from  one 
stage  to  the  next,  and  noting  how  each  af- 
fected the  other.  But  if  this  mode  of  study 
is  profitable  where  Art  is  examined  merely 
for  its  own  sake,  still  more  is  it  worthy  to  b^ 
adopted  where  Art  is  studied  as  the  exponent 
of  tne  thought  and  belief  of  mankind  on  the 
ktftiest  of  all  subjects.  H  is  thus  that  Lady 
Eastlake  has  studied  Christian  Art 

*'  We  mnst,'  she^ys,  '  in  th^  task  that  is  be- 
fore ns,  keep  in  raindShat  the  obiect  of  Chris- 
tian Art  is  the  instruction  and  edification  of  our* 
selves,  not  any  abstract  and  impossible  unitj  of 
Ideas  that  cannot  be  joined  together.  Early  art 
never  loees  sight  t4  this  fnstinct.  Pictures,  ss 
we  have  said,  were  the  ^  books  of  the  simple.'* 
The  first  oonditioB,  tberetoe,  was  that  the  bocJcs 
should  be  easily  read. 

'  Having  thus  seen  certain  moral  excellences 
appertaioiog  to  early  Ohristian  Art— its  faithful 
adherenoe  to  Scripture,  and  its  true  instinct  as 
to  its  dutv-^we  shall  be  the  more  justified  in 
bringing  it  largely  befbre  the  reader  fn  a  research 
iatetided  to  define  the  titie  standards  of  reKgious 
modes  of  representatian*  It  k  not  only  that  from 
^ese  simple  and  namelessisrtistshavedesoeBddd 
those  Scriptural  types  and  traditions  which  oon- 
stitnte  the  science  of  Christian  Art,  but  that 
in  them  we  find  the  subject,  and  not  the  art, 
the  chief  aim  of  thdt  labours.  Art  was  for 
many  centuries,  where  not  affected  by  classic 
hiflaenoes,  too  undeveloped  to  aHow  its  votary 
to  expand  and  disport  hiraseilf  in  the  oonsoioos 
^Eereise  of  meobanioal  skiU.  He  therefore  suit- 
ed his  art,  such  as  it  was,  to  his  subject;  later 
painters  may  be  said  to  have  done  the  reverse. 
The  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other,  con- 
sidered in  a  general  way,  Is  a  curious  scale, 
beginning  with  moral  Und  ending  vri^  physical 
inAoations.    Tkua  reverence  is  teen  first,  en- 


dowing Bcente  devoid  of  almost  every  oCber 
quality  wHh  a  pions  propriej^  wliloh,  if  not 
•rt^  is  its  best  foundadon.  Tben.  oame  a  ser- 
tain  stereotyped  dignity,  of  ftijrms,  descended 
from  Byzantine  tradition ;  to  this  followed  ex- 
pression of  feeling  and  dramatic  action,  as  with 
Daccio  and  Giotto ;  next,  the  true  variety  of  the 
human  countenance,  as  with  Fra  Angelioo ;  and 
then  all  these  qualities  together,  heightened  by 
greater  skill  in  each,  as  with  tbegreat ^tiattro- 
cetUisH  of  IBIorence,  F!■dol^  and  vlnioe.  These 
found  their  height  of  eulminatk)n  in  Leonsrdo 
da  Yinoi,  and  partially  In  Raffaelle,  who  threw 
down  the  last  barriers  of  difficulty  between  a 
painter's  hand  and  mind,  and  in  whom,  there- 
fore, subject  and  art  may  be  said  to  have  had 
equal  part.  From  this  time  commence  the  tri- 
umphs of  art  proper — ^the  glories  of  colour,  the 
foats  of  anatomical  skilK  the  ohanns  of  cbiaro- 
scuro,  and  the  revels  of  nree-handJiog ;  all  chiim- 
ing  fto  be  admired  for  thanselveo,  all  requiriag 
the  sobject  to  bend  to  their  individualities. 
Here,  therefore,  there  is  little  to  say,  however 
much  to  delight  in.  This  is  art  alone — as  mnch 
as,  in  another  sense,  the  Dutch  school  is  art 
alune — taking  its  forms  from  elevated  or  from 
homely  nature,  and  accordingly  produeti^  works 
before  which,  to  use  a  too  fimiiliar  phrase^  the 
mouth  of  the  connoisseur  waters,  bat,  with  veiy 
few  exceptions,  the  eye  of  fiiellng  remains  diy.' 
—(Vol.  i.  p.  9.) 

It  is  by  no  means  in  the  works  of  what 
are  called  the  Old  Masters  only  that  the 
materials  for  study  are  to  be  ;found.  Ffom 
the  symbolical  gems  and  signet-rings,  the 
first  timid  efforts  of  Christian  Art;  from  the 
mural  paintings  of  the  Catacombs;  from 
sculptured  sarcophagi;  from  the  mosaics 
with  which  the  walls  and  cnpolas  of  andeat 
basilicas  and  churches  were  covered;  firoa 
doors  of  ancient  chnrcbea,  cast  in  bronze  or 
brass  or  carved  in  wood;  from  ivories  and 
enamqls ;  but,  above  all,  fmn  miniatures  and 
early  block-books  i — from  tiie  careful  exami- 
nation of  all  these  multifarious  materiab  sc- 
Qordisg  to  the  order  of  tb^ic  prodoctioB 
Lady  Eastlake  has  drawn  a  iummous  aad 
instructive  history.  Let  na  hoar  her  aoGooat 
of  one  of  these  sources  of  ioformatioB  :-— 

'  Richer/  she  says,  'than  any  oH^er  source  M- 
tberto  considered,  a^  aknost  as  ancient,  we  may 
now  advert  to  the  io-ea)led  mlniaUires,  or  iUo- 
mioations,  of  the  Scriptures  and  ancient  religiow 
books,  which  literally  supply  galleries  of  curious 
and  beautiful  conceptions,  often  within  the  com- 
psss  of  a  few  inches,  and  for  the  most  part  the 
wofk  of  unknown  minds  and  bands.  Ewsn 
after  the  varied  and  aceoraulated  forms  of  de- 
struotioe,  comrmon  to  all  dihiga,  and  more  e^ 
eialiy  to  nHMmments  of  rsligioas  art^-^gnonno^ 
neglect,  and  cupidity,  war,,  fire,  and  time<^-bavs 
done  their  worst,  tl:^  number  of  jthese  books  Is 
still  fortunately  J/egion.  ^or  no  church  tres- 
sury.  or  convent  choir  of  anv  pretensions  to 
wealth — no  royal  or  noble  personages  of  piety, 
pride,  or  taste— flailed  to  reckon  tiiese  precioni 
volumes  among  their  cboioestpoesessioiu.  Her^ 
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on  tbeae  solid  aud  weOii!^  indeetnietible  parch- 
ment folios,  where  text  and  piotare  alternatelj 
take  np  the  saored  tale — the  text  itself  a  picture, 
the  picture  a  hoinfly— the  skill  of  the  artidt  has 
exhausted  itself  in  setUng  forth  in  positive  images 
the  great  scheme  of  ^IvaUon.  Sometimes  these 
miniatures  spread  in  solemn  hierarchjr  over  a 
vbole  page;  oft^ner,  and  truer  to  their  name, 
they  nestle  in  the  spaces  of  initials,  or  capital 
letters,  and  in  the  medallions  of  intricate  bor- 
ders. Now  they  look  upon  us  idth  the  fonns, 
oostumeff,  and  even  the  oountenanoee  as  of  ano* 
ther  world ;  then  again  they  claim  affinity  by 
seme  touch  of  that  common  nature  which  makes 
all  men  kin.  Kowbere'  is  space  lost,  ^ther 
within  or  without  these  venerable,  silver- clasped 
and  jewe^emboesed  volumes,  whose  very  covers, 
as  we  have  seen,  afSnrded  i^  field  for  speoial 
branches  of  artistic  handicraft.  Nor  waa  all 
this  labour  spent  in  vain :  their  homes  for  cen- 
turies were  in  the  silence  of  the  sanctuary; 
their  authors  have  mingled  with  the  dust  of  the 
ooQvent  ceaieterv ;  over  them  have  pasied  the 
rise  and  faU  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world ;  but 
through  them  history  has  been  transmitted  with 
a  oantinuity  and  fulness  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  forms  of  art,  or,  it  may  be  said,  in  anv 
form  of  literature.  For  pictures  have  speech 
and  meaning  where  text  is  obsolete  or  obscure. 
"The  pendl  speaks  the  tongue  of  every  land." 

'The  very  variety  of  the^e  volumes  permits 
of  only  general  mention*  Singly  or  collectively 
the  canonical  bookf  of  Scripture  have  been  the 
mup  object  of  the  work  of  the  miniaturist : 
Oenesis,  Joshua,  the  Psalter,  the  Apocalypse^ 
the  Pentateuch,  the  Gospels,  separately  or  to- 
gether; the  whole  Bible ;  later,  the  Missal  and 
Uie  Breviary;  tiie  Office  of  the  Virgin,  and 
Books  of  Pnrfrer.  Theee  spread  over  a  space 
of  time  extending  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  while  every  race,  week  and  Latin, 
Byzantine  and  Oarlovingian,  French,  Nether- 
landiab,  Anglo-Saxon,  Irish,  English,  G-erman, 
and  Italian,  who  have  acknowledged  the  Gross 
and  felt  after  art,  have  set  their  individual  mark 
on  these  monuments  of  devotional  labour.  Ao- 
oordiogly,  for  the  anticnarv  and  conndsseur, 
seeking  to  unravel  the  tntncate  threads  of  na- 
l^nal  character,  there  is  no  such  help  as  that 
afK)rded  by  andent  miniatures^  while  to  the 
student  of  Christian  Art  they  are  indispensable. 
For  in  them  are  found  the  great  centres  of  bar- 
nK)ny  with  modes  of  art  of  shorter  duration, 
more  limited  rsxi^  and  more  perishable  nature ; 
from  the  types  which  emerge  from  the  darkness 
of  the  Oatacombs,  as  from  the  womb  of  the 
earth,  through  the  aUtiteaot  conoeptions  of  a 
profounder,  thongh  ontwutlly  ruder  time,  to 
the  more  strictly  historical  scenes  of  our  Lord's 
Life  and  Passion;  the  ii^rstices  between  each 
dass,  as  well  as  each  class  itself^  being  filled  up 
and  enriched  with  a  closenestf  and  abundance 
only  possible  under  the  conditions  of  this  more 
manageable  fbrm  of  illustration.  Thus  here 
insy  be  tiaced,  with  peculiar  accuracy,  where 
oki  traditibiw  cease  aod  new  ones  start  into  life 
—when  a  fresh  subject  takes  tipiid  root— how 
adherence  to  Scripture  slackens,  and  legend  and 
heresy  creep  in— till  these  in  themselves  become, 
to  a  practised  eye,  the  landmarks  of  certain 
periods  and  raoes.*--(p-  ^') 


We  naturally  Ipok  in  snch  a  work  as  this 
for  information  as  to  the  representations  of 
oar  Lord  himself,  and  accordingly  we  find 
the  snbjegt  fully  treated.  Lady  Eastlake 
discredits  Uie  idea  of  a  so-called  type  of  our 
Lord's  head  derived  from  remotest  antiquity, 
and  continned  in  one  unbroken  descent  to 
the  masters  of  Italy  and  Southern  Europe. 
She  shows  that  tiie  nrst  known  conception  of 
the  Saviour's  featorea  was  inspired  by  the 
lingering  feeling  for  classic  forms ;  and,  after 
illustrating  largely  the  varieties  which  oc- 
curred at  diflPerent  periods  in  different  coun- 
tries, she  proceeds — 

f'  We  seek,  therefore.  In  vain  for  a  sole  and 
oontinuous  type  of  our  blessed  Lord  during 
those  periods  when  the  iSMulty  of  representing 
iiidividBal  expression  was  yet  nndevek>ped.  Aa 
long  as  Christ  was  depleted  like  other  man« 
and  other  men  like  Him.  He  cannot  be  said  to 
have  bad  a  character  or  His  own.  No  type, 
strictiy  speaking,  therefore,  could  begin  till 
Christ  stood  isolated  by  the  personal  indi- 
vidualities  of  those  around  him.  This  power 
was  partl^y  reserved  ibr  the  Italian  masters  of 
the  renaissance  of  art,  which  began  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  That  they  should  have 
reverentially  retained  the  lisw  cbaracteristica 
transmitted  through  the  Byzantine  forma— the 
divided  and  falling  hair,  the  forked  beard,  the 
somewhat  lengthy  face— was  but  natural :  their 
business  was  to  vary  other  faces,  not  that  of  oar 
Lord.  But  even  that  caanot  be  said  to  have 
been  suooessfnlly  done  antil  the  true  painter  of 
the  human  soul  arose.  Fra  Angelico  is  ad-^ 
mitted  to  have  been  the  first  who  attained  the 
wondrous  g^ft  of  expression,  by  which  each 
individual  received  a  separate  existence.  He 
therelbre  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  isolated  Christ.  Whether  the  eharaoter 
given  to  the  Lord  rose  in  proportion  with  that 
of  thoee  around  hia»,  is  anotkea  question.  Wa 
need  but  to  look  at  the  picture  by  Fra  Angettca 
in  the  National  Gallery,  to  a»e  that  while  sur- 
rounded with  g^reater  variety,  and  higher  types 
of  individual  beauty^  earnestness,  fmd  devotion, 
than  almost  any  other  known  picture  presents, 
the  head  of  the  Christ  is  n^ative  and  unmean- 
ing. Other  instances,  however,  show  that  while 
the  Prate's  pious  hand  seems  iamed  when  ad- 
dresdag  itself  to  that  awinl  countenance,  yet 
the  ezpresaioB  at  which  he  aimed  was  that  most 
IH^per  to  Christ— the  divine  synqMOhy  towards 
the  toman  race. 

'It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  great  paintem 
of  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century-^ 
Florentine,  Padnan,  Venetian— have  left  so  few 
models  of  their  conception  of  the  Lord's  head. 
The  Madonna  and  the  InlsiUi  reign  supreme  at 
this  time ;  the  Entombment  and  the  Ascensioa 
also  present  His  dead  or  His  alorified  features ; 
but  our  Lord  as  he  walked  among  men  is 
scarcely  seen.  It  wotild  seem  as  if,  in  the  first 
triumphs  over  the  living  faoe  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  beautiful  races  of  men,  they  ahraidc 
fnoLh  head  in  which  sematbing  better  than  the 
pride  ol  the  ^e  and  thejowier  of  the  brain  was 
demanded.    IW  great  Slerentliia  giant«  of  tb^^ 
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fifteenti)  centniy — Sandro,  Botdoelll,  Domenloo, 
GhirlaDdtJjo,  the  Lippi — bave  hardly  left  a  oon- 
ception  of  Obrist  in  His  liviog  maDhood-— 4ior 
Bellini,  nor  Mantegna.  NevertheUfs,  the  fif- 
teenth  century  did  not  elapse  withool  beqaetith- 
ing  the  profoundest  conception  of  the  Son  of 
Han  which  mortal  hand  has  ever  executed. 
Host  of  our  readers  will  think  of  that  dim 
ghost  of  a  head,  still  lingering  on  the  walls  of  an 
old  refectory  in  HiUn,  which,  like  its  divine 
originaT,  has  soffered  the  contempt  and  injary 
of  maCf  yet  still  defies  the  world  to  prodnoe  its 
equal.  Leonardo  da  Vinci^s  Oena  is  confessed 
to  have  been  a  culminating  point  in  art:  in 
nothing  does  it  show  this  more  than  in  surround- 
ing Ohrist  with  the  highest  forms  of  intelligence, 
earnestness,  beauty,  eikd  individuality  in  male 
beads,  and  yet  preserving  the  Divine  Haster's 
superiority  to  all.  We  will  not  attempt  to 
analyse  the  causes  for  this,  though  perhaps  the 
intense  pathos  of  that  sympathising  look  may 
give  a  due.  After  this  there  are  few  heads  of 
Christ,  as  living,  on  which  we  dwell  with  that 
sadness  of  admiration  which  is  ,tbe  evidence  of 
their  affinity  to  our  higher  part,  though  the 
utmost  pathos  has  been  given  to  the  dead 
features ;  as,  for  instanoe,  in  the  Ohrist  in  the 
large  Pieti,  by  Perogino,  in  the  Pitti.  and  that  in 
the  same  sul^ect  by  Francia,  in  tne  National 
Gallery,  which  are  both  of  a  very  high  order. 
Nor  could  Raphael  run  his  course  without 
setting  the  stamp  of  his  mind  on  this  sacred 
head.  But  this  does  not  come  within  the 
category  of  conceptions  of  Ohrist  as  man ;  for 
his  exquisite  head  in  the  Dispute  embodies 
Christ,  though  seen  with  his  wounds,  as  in 
glory. 

^As  art  exulted  more  and  more  in  her 
mechanical  triumphs,  the  likelihood  of  a  true 
homage  to  that  head  diminishes.  The  joicy  and 
facile  brush  of  the  Venetian  school  scarcely 
rises  above  a  courteous  and  well-liking  beneyo- 
lenoe  of  expression,  and  Ohrist  in  Titian's 
Tribute  Honey  fklls  eren  below  that  standard. 
Albert  Dftrer,  howeyer  grand  in  his  Man  of 
Sorrows,  is  most  so  when  he  hides  the  face. 
Flemish  Art  passes  fh>m  the  meanest  and  ugUeet 
conceptions,  in  the  engravings  of  the  end  of  the 
fifteentii  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
to  the  handsome,  florid,  earthly  head  by  Rubens, 
and  that,  more  refined,  but  scarcelv  more  spiri- 
tual, by  Vandyck;  while  the  highest  con- 
ception of  latter  days  was  reserved  for  that 
Dutchman  who  occasionally  traasflgnret  yulgar 
forms  with  a  gk>ry  that  hides  eyery  bkmisli ; 
so  that  Christ,  under  the  hand  of  Rembrandt, 
though  not  beautiful,  and  not  dignified,  has  yet 
a  holiness  which  scarcely  any  other  master  has 
attained.'— (P-  ^^O 

The  reader  will  by  this  time  haye  some 
idea  of  the  stores  of  information,  and  of 
liberal  and  instrnctive  discussion,  in  which 
these  beautiful  volumes  abound. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  treat- 
ment of  Uie  work  which  baa  just  been  given 
to  the  world,  and  that  of  the  other  volamea 
of  the  series,  is  attributable  to  the  nature  of 
the  snt^ect    The  History  of  Christ  in  Art, 


as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Madonna 
and  the  Saints,  belongs  to  all  Christian  time 
and  Churches.  By  that  one  Supreme  Idea, 
t\pified,  symbolised,  and  prophesied  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  fiilly  developed,  morally 
and  historically,  in  the  New,  the  world  of 
pious  imagery  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Christian  Art,  was  call^  into  existence  :— 

*  When  ^e  who  wore 
The  crown  of  thorns  around  His  bleeding  brow 
Warmed  onr  sad  being  with  celestial  tight, 
Then  Art,  which  still  had  drawn  a  softening  graoe 
From  shadowy  fountains  of  the  Infinite, 
Communed  with  that  Idea  face  to  face. 
And  moyed  around  it  now  as  plaoeta  run 
Each  in  its  orbit  round  the  central  wn,** 

Whoever,  therefore,  attempts  to  be  the 
historian  of  Christian  Art  most  look  almost 
as  far  and  wide  for  materials  as  that  Idea  hat 
penetrated;  and  especially  he  must  look 
back  to  an  early  period,  when,  however 
ignorant  and  helpless  in  all  outer  resources, 
the  Arts  were  at  least  strong  in  the  first 
requisite  for  religious  edification — the  Spint 
of  Keverence.  For  the  childhood  of  Art, 
like  that  of  man,  is  distinffuiahed  by  in- 
stincts which  partake  '  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,' — the  angelic  character  of  which 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  blessed  incapacity 
of  being  profane.  On  the  retention  of  these 
instincts  also,  as  again  with  man,  much  of 
the  power  and  charm  of  its  maturity  depends. 
To  trace  these  instincts  from  their  earliest 
artless  and  rudimental  utterance  to  that 
fulness  of  mechi^nical  lanffoi^e  in  which  they 
were  well  nigh  extinguished,  would  seem  to 
have  been  th^  principal  aim  of  these  volumea 
In  this  attempt  to  look  up  and  down  the 
stream  of  Christian  Art,  solely  through  the 
medium  of  consecutive  objects  of  Art,  we 
find  the  corroboration  of  a  conviction  that  is 
now  obtaining,  And  which  is  ably  expressed 
in  Mr.  Beamont's  pamphlet  at  the  head  ef 
this  article  ; — namely,  the  expediency  of  the 
study  of  the  Fine  Arts  generally,  to  an 
auxiliary  in  that  of  History.  It  is  not  only 
that  works  of  Art,  in  their  innumerable 
points  of  contact  with  the  period  that  pro- 
duced them)  retain  the  vivid  impress  of 
cotemporary  feelings,  and  meanings,  passions, 
and  prejudices ;  but  from  the  very  conditjons 
of  their  nature,  they  flpve  this  evidence  in  a 
less  ambiguous  form  than  that  of  words.  It 
would  seem,  from  the  experience  thus  fc^ 
nished,that  the  human  eye  ia  leas  liable  to 
be  affected  in  its  habits  of  interpretation  than 
what  we  may  call  the  human  ear;  and  that 
the  pencil  of  the  artist  remains  more  clearly 
l^ble  to  posterity  than  the  pen  of  the 
scribe: — 
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*  S^ohiB  irritant  animoa  demiflaaper  anrem, 
Qaatn  qoaD  sont  ucolis  sabjecta  odeliboa,  et  qQ0 
Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator/ 

W  hen   Tillemont,  therefore,  in  hia '  Ecolesi- 
aatical  History/  wrote  this  passage — *  qnelqu'- 
estime  que  Tod  fasse  de  Tart  da  Peintre,  on 
aait    qu  lis    ne    soDt   paa    coDsid^r^    dans 
rnistoirc'  (vol.  U  p.  605) — he  spoke  as  one 
totally    ignorant  of  what,  in   an   historical 
sense,  to    look  for  in  a  picture.     In  truth, 
early  works  of  Art  are  as  fnll  of  dates  and 
natural  sequence  of  formation  to  the  Chris- 
tian   ai^^SBoIogist,  1^  are  the  strata  of  this 
earth  to  the  practised  eye  of  the  geologist. 
Both  have  their  laws,  never  departed  from; 
and  we  may  as  soon  look  for  a  motif  of  the 
sixteenth   ceutury  in  a  work  of  the  eleventh, 
as  for  modern  remains  in  an  ancient  deposit 
In  all  this  it  is  not  the  state  of  the  Art 
itself^   its   backwardness  or  forwardness,  to 
which  we  allude;  for  it  is  obvious  that  the 
highest   technical    excellence — for  instance, 
that  of  Italian  Art — may  find  its  historical 
parallel,  as  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  io  much  moral  and  political  degra- 
dation.    But  it  is  rather  the  choice  of  sub- 
jects, and  their  treatment  in  different  epochs 
and  countries,  to  which  we  invite  attention, 
as  fertile  in  conclusions  to  the  historian  and 
philosopher  as  well  as  to  the  connoisseur. 

We   have  spoken   of  the    childhood    of 
Christian  Art.    In  one  sense  we  mast.revoke 
this  appellation  at  the  very  outset    For  the 
first  thing  that  meets  the  retrospective  glance 
is  the  fact  that,  far  from  having  commenced 
its  career  as  a  little  child,  Christian  Art  was 
not  even  born  young.     On  the  contrary,  its 
first  appearance,  as  we  all  know,  was  in  a 
full-grown  and  more  than  mature  form ;  dne 
which,  however  helpful  and  beautifying  at 
the  beginning,  never  really  fitted  the  sacred 
spirit  which  it  housed,  or  could  have  ever 
lent  itself  to  its  full  development    Christian 
aims  in  Art  first  found  expression  in  a  classic 
garb.    The  debt  was  mutual :  for  there  can 
Do  DO  doubt  that  the  infusion   of  another 
and  higher  meaning  greatly  retarded   the 
decline  of  tile  antiaue  forms.    Indeed,  proofe 
are  not  wanting  m   cotemporary  works  of 
late  Pagan    and   early  Christian    purpose, 
which   show   even  that  Art,  spent  and   ex- 
hausted  as   she  was,   yet  fondly  bestowed 
graces  upon  the  young  and  dawnins;  Truth, 
which  the  old  and  declining  Lie  bad  ceased 
to  win  from  her.     And  who  that  has  felt  the 
power  of  Antique  Art,  as  the  most  exquisite 
revelation  of  earthly  beauty  to  man,  can 
trace  these  words  without  a  sense  of  salisfac- 
&Q,  however  fanciful,  that,  having  thus  be- 
,      stowed  her  strength  and  prime  in  investing 
the  Deities  of  the  Pantheon  with  their  sole 
permanent  glory,  she  should  have  been  ^per- 


mitted to  expire  in  the  service  of  the  only 
true  God.* 

There  are  few  things  in  history  more  tan- 
talisingly  obscure  than  the  real  meaning  and 
date  of  much  of  the  Art  of  the  Catacombs. 
In  the  intense  interest  attached  by  all  Chris- 
tians to  the  discovery  of  these  mysterious 
treasure-houses  of  the  earliest  records  and  re- 
lics of  our  faith,  it  was  natural  that  the  mind 
should  seek  to  place  them  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  sera. 
It  was  more  natural  still  that  the  Church, 
under  whose  very  head-quarters  these  laby* 
rinths  had  for  centuries  lain  unnoticed  and 
forgotten,  should  desire  to  turn  them  to  ac- 
count as  proofe  of  the  antiquity  of  her  parti- 
cular system,  and  hail  every  object  found  in 
them  as  evidence  in  its  favour.  The  first  ex- 
plorers and  .critics,  therefore — men  not  only 
of  the  Roman  communion,  but  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  Roman  Church — could  but  par- 
take of  the  bias  natural  to  these  conditions, 
and  unavoidable  at  that  time.  For  the  prac- 
tice of  criticism,  more  especially  on  all  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  Fine  Arts,  was  never 
at  a  lower  standard  than  in  Italy  during  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
that  it  fared  the  same  with  works  of  Pagan 
sculpture,  unearthed  in  that  century;  when 
many  a  statue  and  group  was  also,  though  in 
a  different  sense,  pronounced  to  be  Roman. 
For  instance,  till  Winckelmann  applied  the 
test  of  his  profound  knowledge,  the  group  of 
Etectra  and  Orestes  had  been  known  as  that 
of  tlie  young  Papirius  and  his  Mother — the 
statue  of  Jason  as  that  of  Cincinnatns.  In  a 
similar  way,  though  with  far  more  of  the  par- 
tisan spirit,  the  first  explorers  studied  the 
Art  of  the  Catacombs  solely  through  their 
own  predilections ;  so  that  whenever  a  figure 
baffl^  their  comprehension,  it  was,  as  a  rule, 
pronounced  to  be  that  of  the  Virgin,  or  St 
Peter, 

Nevertheless,  too  much  honour  can  never 
be  awarded  to  Antonio  Bosio — a  Maltese  by 
birth — who  first  seriously  confronted  the  dan- 
gers and  explored  the  wonders  of  those  long 
K)rgotten  underground  passages.  Justly  is 
he  called  the  Columbus  of  the  Catacombs. 
His  labours  continued  from  1600  till  1680, 
and  his  great  work,  entitled  'Roma  Snbter* 
ranea,"  not  arranged  and  completed  till  after 
his  death,  is  a  sufficient  monument  to  him. 
It  has  remained  the  chief  map  and  guide  for 
all  who  have  followed  in  his  steps,  and  the 
safest  authority  in  some  respects  for  those 
who  can  only  visit  the  Catacombs  bv  their 
own  firesides.  It  matters  little  that  his  in-^ 
terpretations,  wheiher  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Catacombs  or  of  the  objects  found  in  tiiem, 
have  been  in  great  measure  dismissed*  The 
more  solid  results  of  his  labours  remaiiu  The 
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drawings,  namelj,  made  ander  his  stfperin- 
tendcnce  may  be  said  to  remain  in  an  increas- 
ingly raiuable  sense.  For  the  mural  paintings 
in  the  two  Catacombs  to  which  the  student, 
and,  with  him.  air  and  smoke  have  access, 
are  fast  perishing  from  sight ;  while  others  of 
these  subterranean  cemeteries,  in  which  they 
are  known  or  believed  to  exist,  are  in  a  state 
of  insecurity  which  renders  the  closing  of 
their  entrances  a  matter  of  laudable  precau- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Papal  Government. 

Thus  it  is  highly  improbable  that  such  re- 
searches will  be  repeated ;  or  even  that,  in 
I  the  perpetual  repetition  of  the  same  painted 
story,  they  would  present  anything  materially 
new.  Nor  has  anything  been  really  gained 
to  the  world  in  point  of  accuracy  by  the 
sumptuous  volume  undertaken  by  M.  Perret 
for  the  French  Government,  in  which  the 
attempt  to  beautify  the  Art  of  the  Catacon^bs 
at  the  expense  of  its  real  character,  has  gain- 
ed for  the  work  the  just  designation  of  'wn 
beau  mensonge,^  Finally,  as  to  accuracy,  we 
must  remind  the  reader  that  the  sworn  wit- 
ness on  which  nowadays  we  are  accustomed 
to  rely — photography — is  not  available  in 
these  narrow  precincts  of  darkness. 

Meanwhile,  though  much,  very  much,  still 
remains'to  be  desired  on  the  score  of  inter- 
pretation, it  roust  be  owned  that  the  last 
thirty  years  have  been  fruitful  in  criticism  of 
a  much  more  enlightened  kind ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  this  has  been  prosecuted  have  the 
sapposed  dates  of  the  Catacomb  world  ad- 
vanced  in  our  sera.  This,  taken  alone,  is  of 
incalculable  importance  in  the  right  reading 
of  the  Art  before  us.  For  if  there  be  reason 
to  admit,  as  we  shall  show  further  on,  that 
all  the  lai^er  forms  and  compositions  were 
executed  after  the  last  persecutions  had  pass- 
ed away,  and  Christianity  had  mounted  the 
throne  of  the  Roman  Empire,  all  motives  for 
dissimulation  under  a  Pagan  mask  fall  to  the 
ground. 

Another  feet,  too,  quite  as  important  in  its 
way,  owes  its  establishment  to  modem  inves- 
tigations: namely,  that  these  underground 
labyrinths  have  given  up  their  secrets  for  the 
purpose  not  of  corroborating  the  Papal  sys- 
tem, but  of  contradicting  it  on  evidence  the 
most  incontrovertible  that  could  possibly  be 
supplied. 

One  obstacle,  however,  still  remains  which 
distorts  the  view  equally  of  Roman  and  Pro- 
teslAnt  in  the  inspection  of  this  subject  We 
allude  to  a  strong  and  widely-entertaioed  idea 
which  owes  its  origin  to  a  certain  romance  of 
sentiment  concerning  the  early  Ohristians* 
It  is  difficult  to  consider  the  habits  and  lives 
of  those  whose  dust  reposes  in  these  inter- 
minable coiridors  of  the  dead,  without  pre- 
oooteived  aotions  of  oar  own^  l^  which  -we 


fondly  think  to  do  them  honour.  TTins  it 
has  been  laid  down  as  a  respectftd  axiom, 
that  the  early  Christians  jealously  avoided  all 
contact  with  objects  and  ideas  which  recalled 
their  former  idolatrous  condition,  or  coald  in- 
sensibly lead  them  back  to  it  Meanings  and 
intentions  have  therefore  been  zealously 
sought  for  as  far  removed  from  their  previous 
Pagan  habits  as  possible.  But  the  common 
knowledge  of  human  nature  will  show  ua  how 
unnecessary,  as  well  as  impossible,  this  cxcln- 
siveness  would  have  been.  For  we  need 
hardly  remind  the  reader  that  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  unlearned — and  they  constitute  by 
far  the  larger  portion  of  the  Catacomb  dead — 
the  Heathen  mythology,  with  all  its  intellec- 
tual, refined,  cold,  and  recondite  meanings, 
could  never,  like  the  simple  truths  of  the  New 
Faith,  have  been  *read  as  we  run.'  Tb^e 
ideas  were  never  meant  for  the  poor,  lowly, 
and  ignorant — or  for  the  labouring  man  to 
walk  therein.  Tlie  sensual  falsity  of  idolatry, 
as  such,  ministered  of  course  to  the  natnral 
depravity  of  a  godless  populace ;  but  we  may 
be  sure  that  its  subtleties  had  never  occupied 
their  minds,  or  been  understood  by  them. 
Whatever  therefore,  as  we  know  from  Tertul- 
lian  and  others,  the  injunctions  addressed  to 
the  first  Christians  to  abstain  from  the  like- 
ness of  idolatry  in  any  form,  it  is  plain,  from 
the  evidence  of  art,  that  popular  os^es  were 
too  strong  to  be  turned  aside,  d^ie  slab 
which  had  covered  their  fethers*  duat  had 
been  dedicated  to  the  DiU  Manihus ;  their 
own  monumental  slabs,  though  designating 
those  deposited  in  the  'sure  and  certain 
hope,'  continued  to  be  inscribed  with  the  same 
ever-recurring  D,  M,  What  had  been  for 
Pagan  generations  mechanically  demanded 
and  supplied,  continued  for  Christian  genera- 
tions to  be  mechanically  used.  It  was  the 
same  as  regards  the  lamps — the  glass  bottles, 
fondly  believed,  in  a  relic-hunting  at^  to 
contain  the  blood  of  martyrs — the  imple- 
ments of  labour,  scrutinised  by  many  a  hor- 
ror-stricken eye  as  the  instruments  of  torture 
— the  coins,  and  other  objects,  ^  remnants 
of  Pagan  usages,  found  in  these  Christian 
resting-places.  The  very  phraseology  even 
of  the  tomb  was  retained  from  Heathen  times, 
so  that  it  is  difficult  in  numerous  instances  to 
distinguish  whether  the  inscription  on  a  mor- 
tuary slab  betokened  an  idolater  or  a  believer. 
We  shall  find  plenty  of  similar  anomalies  in 
the  unreasoning  laws  of  custom  among  our 
o^n  sepulchral  uses  to  the  present  day ;  and 
nowhere  more  directly  Pagan  in  character 
than  in  the  modem  cemeteries  at  Rome  itself 
where  inscriptions  to  *  the  Ashes  *  and  •  the 
Memory,'  are  still  the  favorite  formute.  All 
these  questions  the  reader  will  find  closely 
and  candidly  investigated,  and  as  foUy  solved 
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m  thejr  perbaps  wHi  e^et  be,  in  Mr.  Borgoti't 
work  qaoted  at  tbe  head  of  thm  article,  «biob 
•faowt  throaghont  a  dettre  for  truth,,  and  no* 
thing  bat  the  tmtb,  most  refreshing  after  tbe 
earlier  writings  on  theie  snbjects*^  80  lilUe, 
we  may  add,  has  Bonae  set  tbe  fashion  of 
aroiding  those  Pagan  objecto  and  reminis^ 
cencea  which  she  supposes  to  ha^e  been  ah* 
horrent  to  the  earlj  Chnsttan,  that  U»e  an* 
eieot  chair  of  8t  Peter  himself,  preseryed  in 
the  present  Basilica  at  Bomev  will  be  foand 
ta  be  elaborately  adorned  with  the  Fable  of 
the  Labours  of  Hercules  :  ihns  attesting  the 
reality  of  its  antiqnity,  as  well  as  the  indiffer- 
ence of  tb%  early  church  to  such  profane  as* 
sociatiofis,  though  perhaps  at  the  same  time 
Uie  rather  apocryphal  nature  of  its  oonnectieo 
with  the  Apostle. 

Far,  indeed,  f^m  the  Christians  hariiig 
jealovsly  avoided  the  associatkm  of  Heathen 
usages,  it  is  only  by  a  closer  and  closer  know- 
le(^  of  these  usages  that  we  can  comprehend 
this  sepulchral  world  at  all*  And  espeeialiy 
if  we  view  the  lives  and  habits  of  the  early 
Christians  through  the  evidence  of  Art,  this 
sentimeBtal  tberay  at  once  falls  before  iU 
Jealousy  of  contact  with  Pagan  associations 
and  auperstitions  would  have  put  a  veto  upon 
early  Christian  Art  altogether.  It  owes,  as 
is  immediately  obvioAs^  its  whole  structure 
to  Pagan  materials*  Indeed,  &r  from  escbew^ 
ing  l£e  old  aa^ociations,  it  is  evident  that  it 
gladly,  purpoaely,  and  oonsoiously  employed 
them  as  a  shorter,  easier,  and^  above  all,  a 
distincter  way  of  clothing  the  new'bom  ideas. 
Thia  accounts  for  the  direct  correspondence 
observable  between  certain  Christian  and  Pa- 
gan subjects,  in  which  the  one  is  simply 
ue  transcript  of  tbe  other,  with  the  few 
changes  or  additions  in  form  required  to  suit 
the  <%ange  in  idea.  Thus  the  tree  Whh  the 
serpent  twined  round  it,  in  the  Fall  of  our 
first  Parents,  repeats  the  chief  features  of  the 
fable  of  the  tree  in  the  garden  of  the  Hespe- 
rides,  guarded  by  tbe  dragon;  while  the 
Translation  of  El^h  in  the  chariot  of  fire 
paraphrases  the  ancient  figure  of  Apollo  as- 
cending the  Heavens  in  the  chariot  of  the  Sun. 
Or  tbe  transposition  of  the  idea  is  effected 
even  without  the  slightest  change  of  form,  as 
in  the  representation  of  onr  Lord  under  the 
figure  of  Orpheus^  with  his  Pan!s  pipe  in  his 
hand  and  llie  animals  gathered,  spell  bound, 
around  him ;  or,  still  more,  as  the  Good 
Shepherd  bearing  the  lost  Sheep,  which  is  so 
direct  an  imitation  of  the  figure  of  Mercury 
as  Hermes  carrying  a  Bam,  that,  accompanied 
ai  it  sometimes  is  by  a  context  of  Pagan  sym- 
bols, connoisseurs  have  doubted  which  was 
which.*     And  this  is  lite  more  striking  ia- 
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stance  ef  tjia  abeonoe  of  all  ^oa»y  of  asso* 
oiatiout  from  tbe  focttbat  being  the  earliest 
form  in  wbich  our  L6rd  was  represented,  it 
was  ereeoted  at  a  time  when  Paganism  was 
still  strong  and  Christianity  may  be: supposed 
to  have  been  most  scrapukMM.  £v«a  if  we 
adopt  the  conjecture^,  unsupported  as  it  is  by 
any  -evidence,' that  this  direct*  imitation  was 
adopted  as  a  necessary  disguise— ouor.  Lord  at 
the  Good  Shepherd  being  believed  to  be  the 
only  example  extant  of  Christian  Art  during 
peicseeution — still  it  equally  proves  that  the 
contact  with  the  old  forms  of  idolatry  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  the  early  converts^ 
since  it  could  be  made  one  of  convenience.. 

Thus  fiir  we  have  mentioned  similarities 
and  identities- of  subjects  which,  in  their 
original  form  and  application,  were  at  all 
events  poetical  and  innooent  in  meanings 
But  there  is  one  class  of  vepretentation-^ 
cbiefiy  seen  in  the  mural  paintings-^on  the 
Christian  consistency  of  which  ail  who  ex* 
amine  them  must^  entertain  involuntary 
doubts.  We  mean  those  pictures  of  con* 
vivial  meals,  which,  if  really  meant,  as  gene« 
rally  construed,  to  set  forth  the  love  feasts 
of  the  early  Christians,  seem  to  have  been 
exactly  of  that  kind  which  attracted  the  re- 
proof of  St  Paul.  There  is  something  un* 
speakably  distasteful  to,  the  Christian  sense  ia 
these  worldly  earousals^^the  table  spread 
wfth  embroidered  (Cushions,  the  guests  pouvr 
ing  the  wine  in  a  stream  into  their  mouths—* 
thus  held  in  the  chambers  of  the  dead.* 
And  this  distaste  can  but  tfain  strength  from 
the  erudite  and  irrefatable  ejqf>osure  of  the 
meamtig  of  analogue  scenes,  bow  known  to 
have  been  devoted  to  the  goddess  Cybele,  in 
a  catacomb  immediately  contiguous  to  that 
of  S.  Callisto.f  Though,  therefbrei  far  from 
insulting  the  art  of  tbe  Christian  cataoombs 
by  the  slightest  imputation  of  a^ity  of  ori* 
gin,  whatever  tbe  similarity^of  form,  yet  we 
must  equally  repudiate  tbe  «tock  assertion 
that  these  irreverent  •ympoaia  were  intended 
as  typical  of  the  supper  of  the  Eucharist 
Otherwise,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that, 
however  obscure  some  of  these  early  repre- 
sentations st^ll  remain,  there  arQ  none  which 
suggest  any  hesitation  as  to  their  pious  puih 
pose. 

We  now  turn  to  the  more  immediate  conr- 
sideratiouof  a  few  of  the  subjects  perpetuated 
in  these  6lassic  Christian  lorms.  These  con- 
sist equally  of  the  sculptured  marble  sai>- 
cophagi  found  within  the  catacombs  as  of 
the  slight  frescoes  which  decorate  the  walls. 
The  sarcophagi,  now  chiefly  preserved  in  the 
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CkmtiftD'  Museftm  of  tbo  LatierMiy*  adre  in  «o 
iir  morefertii^  td  tiie  sttKJeot  at  eomprieMig 
almost  the  whoie  cy^  of  tubjecto  fmiDcl  in 
the  mnrai  painlings,  besides  many  wkieb  do 
not  Qoear  tbere«  One  of  these  sarcophagi, 
and  «ne  ody  (and  thie  k  solitarily  preserved 
is  ^e  erypt  of  |9t.  Peter's),  has  an  inscrip* 
tion,  giving  the  name  of  its  original  ocon- 
pant,  Jttttins  Bctssas,  and  the  date  of  his 
death,  •a;d.  359.  By  all  esl^htened  indges, 
includiifg  the  late  Cheralier  Sansen*,  tbib  sar- 
copbUgtiB  is  believed  to  be  the  very  earHes^ 
exsDiple  of  the  art  of  the  catacombs,  whether 
scnlptnral  or  pictorial-^-*an  opinion  which  its 
snpertority  ivi  form  and  execution  decidedly 
eonfinnsr  -  (A  detieate  etchinff  of  it  is  ffiven 
in  the  A  History  of  onr  Lord.^  Here,  there* 
fore,  it  may  be  believed,  we  see'  the  first 
rniion,  "in  this  more  elaborate  form,  of  the  old 
Pagan  body  with-  the  new  Cl>riBtian  soul; 
and,  however  toaching  and  suggestive  the 
fact  of  the  combination,  it  mast  be  owned 
that,  according  to  onr  present  standard  of  re- 
ligious feeling,  there  is  set  much  edification 
to  be-foufnd  in  it.  Classic  Aft,  like  a  cdd 
and  well-bred  woman  of  the  world — only 
wiA  better  excose— never  uttered  sad  e»  die- 
agreeable  truthe.  Such  iiacts  as  Death,  Snf 
fering,  and  Sorrow,* were  banished  from  her 
enchanted  cirde^  -  or,  if  it  was  necessary  to 
acknowledge  them,  they  were  glossed  over 
and  dressed  up >to^»  to  disturb  no  enjoyment 
of  the  present  hour.  Thia  seems  little  in 
leepwg  with  the  spirit  of  Chnstianity  ;  but 
it  wias  the  tieei^ssa^  result  of  her  first  «s- 
thetic  conditioifB. '  The  false  claimants  to  Di- 
Tinkj  and  Immortality  had  been  atnnred;' 
btit  the  fotms  of  Beauty,  Youth,  and  Impef- 
toi^bability,  Bnder  which  these  prerogatives  had 
beett  expressed,  were  retained.  As  regards 
the  youth  and  serenity  given  to  the  first 
images  of  o»t  Lord,  it  is  surnmed  that  Uie 
rery  nam^  which  embodied  the  mystery  of 
Christie  being,  *the  Son  of  God,*  assisted  in 
tills  cow;eption,  and  led  the  eariy  Christians 
to  invest  him  rather  with  the  semblance  of 
an  'Apollo  than  with  that  of  a  Jove 

On  examining  the  monument  of  Junius 
Baseus,  we^  are  atmck  at  once  by  evidenoe  of 
«n  internal  and  reiiVarkable  kind,  eoitobora^ 
tive  of  its  being  one  of  the  first  in  order  of 
time,  h  might  have  been  prekitcated  that 
the  first  teubjects  exhibited  to  Christian  eyes 
and  investing  the  tomb  of  a  Believer,  would 
declare  the  chri*cf  tenets  of  our  Faith.  Ac- 
ooniingly  we  find  the  sculpture  on  this  sar- 
•cophagus  dedicated  to  the  setting  forth  of 
Ih(firine.  Thus  the  two*fok  nature  of  Christ 
as  God  and  Man  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
monument,  our  Lord  b^ng  seen  in  the  upper 
■tibrofjecujiptare^'aeated  on  &  throne,  and  with 
his  feet  resting  on  a  figure  with  a  semi^pir-  J 


eiilar  Ttfl,  generally  interpteted  aa  the  Earth, 
or  the  Flrmaaoeni  We  are  not  inclined, 
however,,  to  interpret  this  aa  onr  Lord  ii 
Glory — 4^,  in  Heaven  ;  for  the  ti«e  for  sndi 
ideas  was  still  fisr  distant.  We  rather  adopt 
the  suggestion  thrown  out  by  Lady  Eaitlake^ 
that  this  subject  representd  Chriat  aa  no  lesi 
in  fflory,  tboo^  glorified  on  4bis  eardi,  vie 
in  the  scene  of  the  Transfignratioa ;  the  fignra 
with  the  veil  representing  *  the  High  Moon* 
tain,'  where  the  solemn  uddent  took  plsoe. 
This  aocodnts  also  for  the  male  %ures  ha 
each  side,  the  hand  of  the  one  hokilng  the 
same  kind  of  scroll  as  that  held  by  our  Lord 
(the  hands  of  the  o^er  not  beieg  visible)^ 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  usual  resoaroe 
to^^express  speech :  for  Moses  add  £li^  sp- 
peared  *  conversing  with  Him,'  Tliis  coa- 
oeption  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ  fiwls  its  ap- 
propriate parallel  in  that  of  His  Hkfeinheod  » 
the  tier  of  sculpture  below  it,  where  our  Lord 
is  seen^  ^meek  aad  lowly  of  heart,^  entering 
Jerasaiem  upon  an  ass.  Here^  tiierefore,  we 
find  that  primary  dogma  of  the  joint  Nature 
of  Christ,  OB  which  ail  Doetrine  depends, 
displayed  in  the  most  conspicuous  central 
place.  Around  it  group  the  other  chief 
tenets  of  our  foith :  Original  Sin,  set  forth  by 
Adam  and  Eve^  with  the  tree  and  serpent; 
F«th,  by  the  sacrifice  6f  Isaac;  EesarfectioB, 
by  Daniel  safe  between  the  jawa  of  the  lions, 
in  additaoQ^  we  have  the  :figiire  of  Job  seated 
in  an  attitude  of  suffering,  our  Lord  before 
Pilate,  and  tWo  otiber  compartments,  called 
the  capture  of  Fet&ti  and  Peter  going  te 
prison,  which  are  still  obscure  in  meaniBg. 
The  subject  of  Job  aihmta  of  moi^e  than  one 
reading.  It  may  be<  meant  to  eet  forth  Be- 
pentante-N**  wherefore  I  abhor  myself  and 
repent  in  dust  and  ashea  '^^^^r  ia  typical  of 
Christfs  suffering  on  the  Gross,  when  forsakee 
of  God,  which  supplies  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  This  also  appeajps  the  more 
probable  when  taken  iti  connexion  with  the 
subject  of  Christ  before  Pilate ;  while  boA 
subjects,  as  expressive  of  the  Divine  Sacrifice, 
gain  strength  from  their  harmony  with  that 
of  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  earliest  oommeiiiator%  was 
oonsidered  the  beginning  of  the  Lord's  Pas- 
sion. 

That  Pikte,  seated  in  jodgment,  acre  dis- 
tressed how  to  act  towards  the  beautiful  yoai^ 
figure  which  stands  before  him,  and  about  to 
yi^ith  his  hands,  should  have  been  so  coaspb 
cuonsly  and  Ikvoupably  shown  on  this  and 
other  moi>umenta,,may,  we  thinli^  beaoconat- 
ed  for  by  the  following  argumeatsw  And  fini 
we  most  remind  the  reader  diat  the  Chriatiam 
who  made  confession  of  their  foith  in  theie 
forms  of  art,  were  neccssarilj  Gentile  converts. 
To  those  of  Jewish  origin  the  livpgaageof  Art, 
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wflfi  do«bti««8  iw  B^^,  c^^tarios  a  forf  ig^ 
tbingL  Now,  accoFfiing  tp  tiie  eiu'lj  F»tbiim,f 
pfec^ii^  and  coeviil  wii(h,.tbi».,n)pnumont» 
riUile  WM  iDterpr«te4  aa  a  figure  c^  the  Gwtila 
Chorch,  wbieh  was  blanaf9le»  of  tb^  (l^ath  of 
GbriBt^  as  k^,  by  ifi^  washing  of  his  haiKJa, 
expoeaad  himaelf  to  be«  A,nd^.Tii  it. appear 
improbable  that  a  few  passages  hkr^e  liUle- 
circulated  writiqg>  of  theee  times  shouts  inflaw 
eiK^  tiie  coBeeptkoDS  of  l^c^l  artistSi  we  m9iy 
remembeit,  in  a4ditioi),  jthat  Scriptqre  itaetf  la 
BO  way  {br(>id8  an  ipterpretatiop  which  sh^qld 
gire  the  Roman  GoTernor  the  full  bene^tof  hie 
mjst^oQs  doobtiB  and  hesitatip^^,  The 
Creede  aiso  the  .n^t  host  aathorit7--ripn9- 
serve  silence  in  the  sieosa  of  {i^pinipa  on  PihOe^s 
character,  and  only  mention  his  name,  as  ja 
the  Apoetle's  Creed,  in  4^  light  of  a  date-*- 
-•sufiered  under  Pontiof  Pi|ato«'  /  Further,  in 
♦the  Gospel  of  Nicodemu*,'  or  >  Acts  tf^  Pilate' 
— quoted  in  the  early  part  of  the  foiirlb  cpn- 
wry — ^Pijat^'s  feeling  towards  the '  prisoiieiv 
uul  bis  anger  aod  eontempt  ibr  the  Jews,  are* 
sade  far  more  prominent  than  in  the  Gospels. 

So  pr^alent  and  abiding  mt^,  this  riew^ 
th^  Dante  evee,  as  we  kaow,  though  he 
iBTented  iiig)Bniooeip«aish)ment8  for  Cuaphas 
and  Aana^  yet  mafces/  no  mention. isf  Pdate 
in  the  plac^  of  fc^iTtnepU  Finally,  as  an  in- 
ataapce.of  positive  pafjtiality^fit  may  be  men- 
tioned that  Ae  Coptic  Chnreh  has  always  in^ 
eluded  Ponttus  Filate  among  her  <  saiajUi 
Uteeemre!  more  than  aufficieat  reasons  for  re^ 
garding  this  as  an  eaiunple  iih  point,  of  thafc 
nnntistakeable  vefledaoq  of  Histoiy  ia  Art  to 
which  we  ha^e  alhided.  For  there;  is  nodoubt 
that  tho  Brioman'  |p(^verao)r  .is  here  conceived 
in  a  totally  difftrent^  And  &r>  mote  fiuroumble 
l^ht  than  in  any  lepffSe^ntatto^  of  later 
IJaseSf  when  very  different, commentators  W 
intiH>dacea  a  rereraed  .view;  of  bis  character. 

We  take  another  s^^ophlAmy  the  delieate 
art  and  &irly  proportioned  figures  of  which 
4k>w  its  elMroBological  prcf^quity  to  that-  of 
Junius  Basaios,  and  which  nfill  be  found  iertiW. 
in  aag^lions  of  aaather  ^lass.  Here  the 
great  teaching  given,  to  s^t  is  the  divinity 
of  Christy  sit  sculptured  conqpMilQsots  being 
<)edicatied  to  His  tniracolooa  actl  £eg;ianing 
ft^m.  the  left  hand,  we  ha^e  the  first  mtraote 
whieti  aooouDced  the  Xord's  .sopemaf<nnil 
powers^  oamelv,  the  convenion  oC  water  into 
^'ne.  *  Chriflthttre  stands  with  a  wand,  merely 
touohiog  oae  of  the  ,hy drissi at  his  ftet.  Hie 
aezt  eofiipartment.rej^reseato  the  giving  Siffhi 
tor  the  Blini:  Christ  touches  the  eyes  o£  a 
VnalL  fifgore^  who  holds  the  si;^  which  ihad 
hitherto  ^ided  his  steps.  -  "Bie  third  atbjedb 
is  Christ,  before  sin  open  tomb,  which  Bs 
stakes,  with  his  waucL  Thoudithis  is  not 
the.4mal/siw1i)rfona:ari^  Baviog  of  "" 


rasi  jet  there  is  no  donbtthat  it  sets  forth 
that  miracle  The  fourth  compartment  ^^ 
the  mirfide  of  the  L9a.ves  and  Fishes, ,  With 
the  one  hand  holding  the  wand,  He  ftrikes 
a  basket  .of  loaves,  and  lays  the  other  hand  on 
arplate  v^itb  two  iis(i^  held  by  an  attendant, 
The  fifth  shows  the  Cani^nitish  woman  kneel* 
ipg,  and  touching  the  hem  of  the  Savioor^s  gar- 
ment, who  strBt(Siee  Bis  hand  over  her.  We 
nowrsrrive  at  the  sixth  and  last  compart^ 
mentv  containing  a  subj^t  which  has  caused 
ndoch  diversity  of  interpretation,  and  whicli^ 
Arringhi  avers  to  ho  a  riddle,  not  to  be  solved 
even  by  Apollo  himself.  Here  there  is  a 
figure  exactly  identical  with  those  of  our  Lord 
we.bavf)  been  describing.  Heiolds  forth  ia 
bpth  hands  what  appear  to  be  cakes  of  bread, 
from  which  a  serpent  twined  round  a  tree  is 
aboot  to  feed.  Between  the  figure  and  the 
tree  is  an  altar  i;?itb  fire  upon  it,  Thiii  curi- 
ous subject  has  been  read  by  some. as  the 
Dragon  guarding  the  frqitof  the  Hesperides: 
by  others  as  the  story  of  Daniel,  who  killed 
the  dragon  *  withoi^t  sword  or  staff/  by  thrust- 
itig  a  lump  of  hair , and  pitofa  into  its  mouth. 
Neither  of  these  solutions  is  satisfactory, ;  and 
though  we  have  the  scriptural  spl^efitof  Da- 
niel between  the  ^ions,  as  we  have  just  seen^ 
upop  the  earliest  dated  exaratpl^  of  Catacomt^ 
art,  ye$,  this  sarcophagus  we  are  considerino, 
ifi.tpo  early  for  jas  to  look  for  the  apocryphal 
portion,  of  the  Prophet's  history  upon  it  Nor 
is  there  any  instance  in  the  art  <^  the  Cata^ 
ooxpbs.of  a  figorey  though  t^^picalof  our  Lord 
^-'Sttch  as  Isaac  or  Job^-being  given  Ia  the 
cos^um%  featores,  and  mode  of  lair  ffoper  to 
Him 

We  veojbnr^  therefor^,  topopoond  a  differ- 
ent reading,  rai^d  pne  .  entirely  in  harmony 
wHh  tha^  habit  of.  adapting  Pagan  forms  to 
Christian,  meaning  \i|hich,is  the  great  key 
to  Classic-Christiaa  Art 

We  remind  the  reader  that  the  serpent^ 
from  the  earliest  mythologies,  has  been  the 
embleqa  of  Life*  la  the  %yptian  alphabet  the 
letter  called  Zeuta,  or  Life — from  which  our 
Z  is  derbed-^is  sacred  to  the  serpenti  andi 
was  given  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  standing' 
on  its  taih*  The  < wellrknpwn  synsbol  of  the  De- 
ity al^  seen  universally  on  Egyptian  temples, 
which  h^  been  teamed  the  Pagan  Trinity,, 
(^on^ists  of  the  Sun^  the  Serpen)^,  and  ^ings 
— the  Sun  being  the  giver  of  Liife ;  the  Ser- 
pent Life  itselT;  and  the  wings  expressing 
motion,  or  the  Spirit  Further,  the  Sei^nt 
is  seen  closely  connected;  in  the  be&Iing  sense,, 
with  I^ife,  ia  penji^nctioa  with  the  figure  of 
Miaerw  ilediea  (not  to  mention  tSose  of 
Apollo  and  EsciriapiusV    And  We  woutd  re» 

«  '  The  Wonkipof  th«  fierpeBt^*  &«r.  John  Bt^ 
\^m^JHm%p.m    ^      Oigitize/by  Google 
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call  to  the  readfer  representations  of  this  g<Hil- 
d^3^ — one,  for  instance,  rn  the  Mn'^eo  Clemen- 
tino,^  where  she  stands  with  a  patera  in  her 
hand,  from  which  a  large  serpent  is  feeding. 
Here  therefore  we  hate  Minerva,  tibe  Pt^n 
representatire  of  Wisdom,  feeding  the  Ser* 
pent,  the  heathen  symbol  of  Life.  Now  we 
nave  only  to  follow  the  process  necessary  in 
the  reading  of  all  classic-Christian  art;  and, 
l:eeping  in  view  the  symbol  «nd  the  intention, 
apply  to  them  the  new  and  higher  meaning. 
By  this  reasoning  the  figure  holding  the 
bread  is  Christ,  the  embodiment  of  Divine 
Wis<Jom.  He  is  feeding  the  emblem  no  long- 
er of  earthly,  but  of  spiritual  life.  Thife  in- 
terpretation harmonizes  wifh  the  true  meaning 
of  all  the  other  subjects  on  this  sarcophagus, 
all  of  which  refer  in  some  form,  direct  or  iti- 
direct,  to  the  supp6rt  or  revival  of  Life,  We 
have  seen  the  Lord  here  converting  the  wm- 
plest  dement  into  its  tioblest  and  most  life- 
giving  form — water  into  wine ;  giving  food, 
and  therefore  life,  to  the  fainting  multitude; 
restoring  life  to  dead  eyes  J  life  to  the  ex- 
hausted frame— 4ife  even  to  death  itself! 
Here  we  have  the  same  figure  engaged  in  the 
congrhous,  but  far  higher  miracle  of  infusing 
that  strength  Without  which  Than  cannot,  in 
a  higher  sense,  live  at  all ;  in  other  worda, 
nourishing  the  principle  of  'Spiritna!  Life, 
and  thus  completing,  by  this  last  and  best 
miracle,  the  cycle  of  His  beneficent  acts  to- 
wards the  human  race.l 

That  the  minor  details  bf  this  group  should 
retain  their  pt^n  forms  is  "equally  consonant 
with  eady  usage.  We  have  seen 'that  the 
Christians,  when  they  had  some  new  and 
glorious  meaning  to  express,  did  not  stop  to 
bide  derivations,  or  clear  away  reminiscencies. 
Thus,  whil^  Christ  is  the  High  Priest  for 
ever  to  this  Spiritual  Life,  he  retains,  in  the 
probable  form  of  the  food  offered,  the  very 
honey-cakes  with  which  the  Ophite  priestess 
ininistered  to  the  Scrpfent  of  yore  on  the 
Acropolis '  at  Athens,  or  in  tl^e  Temple  at 
Delphi ;  these  even  maybe  fbrther  translated 
into  a  Christian  symbol  as  'the  Bread  of 
Life.' 

It  need  not  surprise  us  also  that  the  fire 
iburniiig  on  the  aHar  should  still  farther  em- 
body tne  third  in  this  trinity  of  ideas^— viz. 
'movement,  or  the  Spirit— though  it  may  be 


♦  CSuvres  de  Yitoonti,  yoI.  it.  tab.  vi. 

f  Another  instance  of  the  same  myBteriouB  sub- 

ijept  will  be  found  in  Garruoci's  'Vetri  Ornati  di 
Figure  in  Oro/  Tar.  ill.  flc.  It.    Here  a  fignre  }b 

«seen  holding  a|>parenUy  a  Utve  «ake  to  aserpeot, 
while  behind  him  is  another  nJniFe  wiilh  •  aimbni^ 

cand,  to  all  appearanoe,  blind.    The  execution,  how- 
ever, it  80  ruae  that  neither  nimbua  nor  blindness 

•«M  be  eonaUKerad  certain.    The  sMiie  solation  of 

"Daniel  killing  tko  Dragon  is  suggested  in  Um 


more  m^ly  aceoutfted  for  as  Ao^t^tiff  a  »- 
cred  act.  We  may  ftirther  obsefre  that  tfai 
tree  roAnd  ^teh  th^  serpent  is  coiled  hu 
nothing  iti' common  with  the  tretftlMit  bore 
the  golden  fruit;  or  With  that  oT  the  Pall, 
but  IS  here  unmistakeably  the  Patm,  which, 
spritrging  Up  aA^h  from  ihe  r^Ol,  Was  ttit- 
verted  by  the  eat^y  Christians  fh>m  the  an- 
tiqde  syraW  of  Victory  into*  that  of  Eternal 
Life.  It  wtis  a  later  geherati^ri  which,  forget- 
ting thH  f>ew  and  beantifhl  apptication,  re- 
stored it,  in  the  sense-  of  art,  tb  ^ts  piagan 
meaning  as  an  emblem  of  victory,  alnd  there- 
fore of  martyrdom. 

We  have  now  dwdt'  suffieietitly  in  detail 
on  two  diflterent  isycfeis  of  subje6ls,  each 
preserving  acertaiii  eotf^tency  of  meaning. 
Another  instance  6f  the  direct  identity  of  ei- 
pression,  both  in  fomi  and  meaning,  betweea 
the. old  idolatry' and  new  faith  frifl  refute  a 
suoeessiM  -df  ''erroneous'  interpretations. 

That  the  eariy  Christians  sfaouid  retain  the 
same  gesttrre  of  prayer  towards^ the  only 
God  which  they  had  Used  towards  idols  is  no 
sHgbt'  reftitAtiou  of  their  jeakwsy  of  all  pro- 
fisne '  aasocialidns;    The  anoient  attitude  of 

Cyer^ — the  upKfted  arms  and  open,  uptoroed 
id»^^was  one  'instrnctrv^ly  adbpCed  by 
a  race  whose  gesttirea  were  ^D  <^f  meaning,  ^ 
symbolical  -and  natural.  This  attitude  plead- 
ed for  lielp  by-the  very  helplessness  of  the 
petitioner.  In  inch  a  position  the  suppliant 
ooutd  ndt  defend  himself;  theriefore  it  was 
t^e  posture  most  |>roper  to  pfftiyer.  It  wss 
tir«$  Eneas,  when  m  danger  of  perishing  by 
the  tempest^  preyed  to  the  godft— •  Duplices 
tendeoB  ad  aidera  palmas.'  It '  is  in  this 
attitude  that  Dau4el  stands  between  tbe 
Kous^  aad  that  the  Three  .Children  stand 
in  'tibe  furnace.  Thia  attitude  is  alluded  to 
flne^etitly'  in  Scripture— >  When  ye  stawl- 
praying,'''^Mark  xi.  25';  *  I  will  therefore  that 
men  pray  everywhere,  lilting  up  holy  hands,* 
I  Timothy  ii.  8w  To  those  conteirsant  with 
the  art  of  the  Oajbaeombs,  a  wotmu  veiled 
and  standing  in  this  j^festure  of  prayer  is  a 
^uailiar  imaffe.-  This'ieoMige  occurs  frequeittly 
on  walls  and  ceiKngS)  and  is  also  observable 
in  the  centre  iiompartment  of  soniptored 
saroophi^  Hie^ietel^tatioQ  of  the  Roman 
ehuroh  to  this  day,  as  seen. in  Pkdre  Marohi^s 
worit,  identifies  this  frequently-repeated  tgoM 
with  the  Yii^  Mary.  Protestant  oommen- 
tatOTs,  knowing  the  untenable  nature  of  thst 
solution^  bav«  offered  another  scarcely  less 
abaurd.  The  figare,  aocording  to  them,  is 
iftiat  of  the  Cburchk  It  does  aot>«eem'to 
hi^e  ooeurred  to  either  class  of  interpreteni 
that  ia '  thus  ezaltioff  die  meaning  of  this 
,  female  %nre,  it  would  be  diffloult  to  account 
for  the  equally  frequent  presence  of  a  msle 
figure  in  tko  aaine  attit»d««    W«  ▼•^tare  to 
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anert  tbut;  ibU  fig^^re-t-rin^^  or  fepwj^--*- 
lunply  4^9oiM  tbo  monomeiiitfl  ide^  <^f 
decoaaeil  p^r&QPi  of  di^inction, ,  wbQ  were 
ftble  to  perpetuate  tb^ir .  reip^mbr^ni^  in  ^ 
more  m^rk^  way  than  pj  tke  usual  sjippl;'- 
ioicribed  ^liahft  wbich  covered  the  commoner 
herd,  These  fi^oree  appe^gi^  a)sp  chiefly  oo 
the  walls  «^d  ceilings  of  tUo^e  (forger  spaces 
m  the  Catacoooi)  cprridore,  called  <^CQtnlhla»* 
vbich  ar^,  believed  to  baye  been  i^pro* 
priated  to'tbpB  interment  of  families  of  wealth 
and  r&i^.  They  stood,  i^c^rdio^ly  with  up- 
lifted arms,  with  the  same  jnteption  us  many 
an  efSgy  in  pji^  days  Ht^ ,  recumbent  with 
folded  palij^ai  They,  or.tjifli^  survivors^  m^y 
be  also  supposed  to  hi^y^  'selected  the  sacred 
Bubjects  wbioli  aurround  the  suppliant^  jmit 
as  the  .  Christians  of  mangr  ceiUuries  later 
selected  th^r  favourite  saints  in  a  votiye  or 
monumenti^i  picture.  Thus  ^^  ^^  *  roan,  or 
wopan,  sometimes  both,  standing  with  up- 
lifted bands,  with  Daniel  between  the  Lions, 
or  the  Raising  of  Lauras,  or  the .  story  of 
Jonah— Ujie  8ubje<xt  being  irfways  typical  of 
the  Resurrection — ^filling  the  space  around 
them.  And  the  evidence  that  sucb  figures 
represent  deceased  pi^riops  iu,  prayer  is  co^i- 
firmed  by  an  amplification  of  the  same  ide^i 
This  is  seen  ^oth  in  .the  neural ; paintings, 
and  on  more  than  one  of  these  richly 
WjDlpt^red  marble  8arcf9phagi,  wbere  it  woman, 
standing  witb  uplift^  arms,  appears  with  a 
male  figure  in  gestures  of  profon^  respect 
on  each  side,  whose  hands,  one  or  both, 
support  her  elbow.  This  again,  was  viewed 
by  the  Rouuu^  as ^onflrmjing,. the. identity  of 
the  Virgin  M847,,tbus  worshipped  by  SSu 
Peter  and  Pani:  and  jn  turn  by  the  Pro* 
testantsas  Ae  Cbunch  similarly  honpwred; 
yrhile  at  the  same  time,  when  see^  iu  the 
iiaiTower.  4^lnen8^on^  of  the  sarcophagi^ 
wh^re  the  two  male  figures  are  unavoidably 
placed  closer  to  the .  woman,  the  idea  of 
homage  was  transformed  into  son^tbing  as 
much  the  reverse,  and  the  group  w^  pro* 
nonnced  to  «p)bpdy.the  story  of  SM^aniah 
and  the  Elders  ^  We  may  now,  however, 
venture  to .  account  fpr  the  two  male  ^gurf^ 
in  a  simpler  wa^.  Fpr  we,  j^arn  fronx  on^  pf 
the  moat  eniighjtenjed  writers  on  objects  of 
CUssic^Chri^tian  antigpiiy,*.  that  the  'de* 
licatezza'  of  the  hjgh^r  class  of  Christian 
matrons  shunned  even  the  slight  inconve^ 
nience  of  this,  ppsitiqa  of  pvayer,  and  that  it 
was  their  custom  to  be  accomp^ed  by  two 
attendants,  who  supported  oa  each  side  the 
arms  of  the  luxurious  suppliant.  Viewing 
the  subjept  with  this  glossary,  the  inteition 
of  the  male  figures,  and  their  subordinate 
oonditioii,  ^l  be  found  ntiraistakeable. 

.     ,  .»  ,.  -. ^ r-7T-^ '--r^ 
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.  As  regards  the  sacred  person  q{  the  Virgin, 
she  takes  that  place  only  in  the  art  of  the 
Catacomba  whicn  the  purity  of  ear(ier  Cbria- 
tianity  would  lead  us  to  predicate.  She  is 
^een  there  solely  in  a  Scriptural  and  his- 
torical sease — in  the  subject  of  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Wise  Men.  who  found  *the 
youpg  Child  and  his  mother.'  And  this 
eyen  takes  its  place  among  the  later  pro- 
ductions of  Classic-Christian  Art ;  whilst  tbp 
subject  of  the  Nativity,  which  occurs  on  two 
saifcof^utgi,  eyidei)tly  belongs  to  the  last 
decline  of,  that  period.  With  these  two 
exceptions,  no  trace  of  a  representation  of 
the  Viigin  can  be  found  ip  the  mural  or 
sculptural  art  of  the  Catacombs. 
^  TuQ  same  observatipns  hold  good  with  ^ 
regard  to  St.  Peter,  of  who^e  ideutity, 
however  frequently  s^eu  through  Roman 
Catholic  eyes,  it  would  be  difficult  to  cite 
one  pertain  example  until  a  comparatively  . 
late.  .time.  That  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  . 
together  were  constantly  represented  at  one 
time  on  objects  deposited  in  the  Catacombs, 
is  proved  by  the  ancient  glass  vessels,  where 
their  bust-length  effigies,  inown  by  the 
inscriptions  round  them,  appear  at  the  bot- 
tom. To  these,  which  are  mosi  of  them  of  . 
the  earliest  type  of  art,  it  would  be  difficult 
tp  assign  any  prpcision  of  date;  though,  if 
the  uplifted  hand,  with  the  two  extended 
fingers,  be  interpreted  a^  u^paning  the  act 
of  bei^dictiou,  the  gla^s  musj^jbe,  placed  iu 
a  comparatively  late  part  ot  the  Classic- 
Christian  period.  For  this  act— inrhether 
Greek  or  Xa^n — is  also  a  date.  In  ibe 
person  of  our  Lord  it  will  be  hardly  found 
to  commedce,  even  in  the  Divine  hand  seeu 
alpue,  before  the, latter  part  of  the  eighth 
century;  in  that  of  the  Apostles  or  other 
sainta  the .  date  may  be  put  considerably 
later.  At  all  events,  it  jb  obvious  thai 
♦Petrua'  and  *PBulus,V*or  'Saulus,'  as  he 
is  often  inscribed  on  these  glas^  fr^ment% 
were,  for  long,  p^ced  on  an  equal  footing 
of  popularity  in  tl^e^tin  Churcn;  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  history.  As 
fpr  tho  individual  person  of  St.  Peter,  whera 
the .  inscription  of  his  name  is  wanting,  it 
yrp)i\d  be  impossible,  in  the  absence  of  their 
attributes,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other 
Apostles;  .  On  certain  sarcophagi,  it  is  true, 
wWe  our  Iiord  stands  with  fix  Apostles  on 
each  side,  St.  Peter  is  pronounced  to  be  the 
figure  on  his  left  hand,  receiving  a  long 
jewelled  cross.  It  is  very  possible  that  this 
supposition  may  be  correct ;  though  it  ms^ 
be  doubted  whether  the  jewelled  cross  conn 
v^ys  any  allusion  to  bis  form  of  martyrdom, 
^r  }t  is  as  often  in  .these  sarcophagi  given  ^y 
Christ  to  the  Apostle  on  his  right.  MorePver,T 
thp  aamp  cro^  is  seen  iu  the  hand  of  St^'^ 
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Lawrence,  identified  by  bis  name^  in '  the 
Catacomb  of  8.  Ponziano,  The  only  in- 
stance in  which  the  identity  'of  St.  Petei*  it 
'boiBitive  is  in  the  Oatacohib  dedicated  to 
Pope  Julins,  whet%  he'  stands  o<i  an  equal 
footing  with  SS.  Pollio  and  Marcdlinns, 
each  with  bis  name  inscribed ;  and  here  the 
absence  of  all  distinguishing  honour  ib  hh 
person  is  striking,  for  he  do^  not  even  oc- 
cnpy  the  centre  place. 
And  now  we  are  remirided  of  a  sarcopha* 

fns  on  which  the  sobject  of  Christ  gfttagthft 
eys  to  a  figure,  which  can  only  be  interpretr 
ed  as  St  Peter,  is 'sculptured.  Thisr  example 
!s  quoted  by  writers  or  the  Roman  Comma- ' 
nion  as  a  proof  of  the  very  early  assertion 
of  the  Papal  supremacy.  The  sareophf^us 
in  question  presents  rather  peculiar  coildi^ , 
tions,  being  smgtilairiy  sharp,  ^esfa,  and  uhin- 
jur^d;  and  obvioudy  tnfitiished,  for  th6 
marics  of  the  chisel  are  seen  rough  upon  the 
draperies  and  ground.  It  consists-  only  of  a 
front — back  and  sides  being  additiotis — and 
was  found  in  the  Catacbmb  of  the  Y'fltican, 
the  body  still  in  it,  and  enveloped  in  cloths. 
Unlike  almost  every  other  Classic-Christian 
sarcophagus,  the  feet  of  the  figi^res  have 
lieither  covering  nor  sandafe.  These  are 
ininutiSB  which  may  assist  inquiry  into  this 

i>articu]ar  example  of  ecclesiastical  «rchffif<h 
Ogy, 

But  the  ftibject,  as  generally  com)e<hte4) 
with  StP^^r  and  the  keys,  *s  rathcfr  curi- 
ous, and  deserves  a  fittle  close  attention  on 
out"  part.  Liker  every  other  symbol  and  inci- 
dent se^  in  Art,  the  keys  and  the  giving  of 
the  keys  are  dates  whieh  can  bh  ascei^ined 
with  toltsrable  certainty.  Those  oU  this  sar^ 
cophagus  will  be  found  to  bear  witness  rather 
,to  the  long  duration  of  the  Classic-Christian 
period  than  to  the  eariy  cou^mend^meut  of 
this  evidence  of  the  Papal  domination. 

The  first  indicatioi^  of  a  key  or  keys  at  all 
will  be  naturally  sought  for  on  coins  belongs 
ing  to  the  Roman  See.  Bf  these  we  liiean 
those  rude  and  degenerate  forms  of  mottey; 
not  strictly;  perhaps,  to  be  calica  Potttiftcjd; 
for  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of  the  tihie  U 
more  often  inscribed  on  them  than  that  bf 
the  Pope.  Not  until  the  Carlovingiata  dyi 
nasty  began  to  decline  was  there  any  ehan6^ 
of  th$  appearance  of  St  Peter  u{)on'the  Rd* 
man  raoYiey.  Hib  very  rude  eflftgy,  th6'  ^^km^ 
sonants  cf  his  name  being  seen,  placed  irre* 
ffularly  round  his  head,  is  first  pefcertved, 
holding  a  cross^urmounted  staflf  and  one 
key,  on  a  coin  inscribed  on  the  reverse  with 
thfe  name  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Baldj 
who  reigned  ft'om  Sl5  to  eTT-^thereifore  '.fn 
the  pontificate  of  John  Vin. ;  and  jvist  affer 
that  of  Nicolas  I.,  the  Pope  who  fh4t  caub^ 
himself  to  be  crowned,*  It  does^  nof'icdtt, 


however,  that  inuch  iMportance,  aj' connected 
#ith  the  Ptoa!  idea,  Was  atttfdteid  to  tM 
syttibdl;  for  St,  Piter  appears  otti  the  same 
class  of  coin,  under  the  sHine  POpe,  with  m> 
key  itafl,  nor  does  the  key  rfe<inr  for  a  Ml 
century  afterwards.  '  But  coins,  We  must  Te- 
member,  hdwei^  important  for  historical 
fac^  are  not  so  significant  of  pHeValent  and 
established  ■  ideite-  iis  are  works  of  Art 
Through  these,  therefore,  the  question  of 
date  must  be  (ionsider^d;  and  here  we  find 
that  Uie  symbol  of  the  key  does  not  fint 
show  itself  in  Art'  tn  cohnexioif  with  the 
Apostle.  It  is  Christ  irtid  "not  St  Peter,  in 
whose  hand  it  fir^  appears.  Tfai^  is  derfv^ 
from  passages  in  R^elation^i  *'These  things 
Mithlie  that  is  holy,  he  thiit  ift  true,  he  Cfai^ 
hath  tiie  key 'of  David;  he  thatopeneth  and 
no  man  shuttetfa,  aiid  siintteth  and  no  man 
op*neth»  (ill.  7);  and  again,  *I  kfri  he  thW 
Hveth  and  wito  delui,  and  behdld  I  aih  afiv^ 
for  evermore,  Amen :  and  have  the  key^  of 
death  and  hell.*  Accordingly,  the  ^ept^aen- 
tuitions  from  the  -Book  6f  Rievetation — an^ 
they  are  somb  of  the  eaWiest  in  What  we  may 
Call  independent;  Art— ^how  ChAst  seattd  on 
the  Rainbow,  with  the  Wy  in  one  hand  and 
Sceptre  in  the  other,*  or  With  two  keya  jn 
one  hand  and'  blessing  St  John  with  the 
other.f 

''St  Peter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  rtat  seeitt 
umbistakably  with  this  symbol  tiH  the  tweMtti 
century,  When  he  appears  with  ope  key  onTy^ 
Towardhf  the  end  of  the  twelfth  and  at  the 
beginning  of  tiie  thirteenth  he'  hold^  two 
kets.  Yet  here,  as  With  tbte  ctjj^  it  is  lottg 
bcfori^  the  key  becomes  his  estitblWhed  attn^ 
bute.  i)xx  the'  wooden  dbprs*  o(  Si  Maria  in 
Caj^HolIb  at  Cologne,  St  Peie^  has  no  key; 
in  thfe  mosiiics  of  S.'Marfe  in'  Triwtevere,  at 
Rdftie,  Uwelfth'  cetttury,'  no  key;  on  tfee 
'Ch4sse  des  <$rftndes  l^eli^ile^  Kt  Aix-l^- 
Chapelle,  thirtieerith  centur^,  again  no  tey ; 
nor  nray  the  attribute  b^  consider^  fiuriy  in- 
troduced till  the  fourteenth. " 

Bttt  we  noW  come  to  thf  actual  incident 
of  th^  giving  the  key  or  keys  to  Pfeter,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  direct  evidence  of 
the'ateertiou  of  the  Papal  subr^macy.  Thh 
was  boiind  to  show  itself  earner  in  the  fiisid — 
the  inv'^iture'betbrk  the  possession;  .AccOrd- 
itfgly,  as  fi»r  as  mh^  extended /researdies 
have  brought  it  to  li^ht,  we  are  indinedf  to 
think  that  one  of  thef  first  eitampfes  wiYf*  be 
found  in  a  magnifibent  MS.,  ldan<Ki'  the  Bam- 
bcifg  EVangcliuita,§  executed  for  Henry  11.  of 
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Germaoy,  sarDftmed  tlie  Pidiis,  t^fao  reigned 
int  as  Kingyand  afterwards  as  Eraperor,  from 
1002  to  1024.  Ciampim^  shows  two  oUier 
iattaDces  of  the  same  century — under  Victor 
11.,  1055-^1057,  and  under  .  Alexander  II., 
1061-1073.  In  all  these  cases  but  one  key 
appears.  By  Iha  twelfth  centnry<,  howeven, 
Christ  invests  the  Apostle  with  two  keys. 

Without  any  great  stretch  of  the  histori- 
an's licence,  it  is  permissible  to  remark  that 
the  assertion  of  the  dogma  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century,  through  Imnds  al- 
ways guided  by  ecclesiastical  machinery,  is 
significant  of  the  reign  of  t&at  pions  mo- 
naich,  jtamely,  Henry  IL  of  Qermany,  for 
whose  eyes  the  iHustratieii  was  directly  in- 
tended, and  under  whom  the  Church  consider- 
ably increased  ia  power;  while  the  amplift- 
eation  and  further  definition  of  the  oaeaning 
of  the  subject,  implied  by  the  two  keys,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  points  to  that  event  in 
£ngliah  history  which  brought  another  Hend- 
ry II.  in  bumble  submissiou  to  the  dictates 
of  Rome^ 

At  the  same  time  the  fact  of  one  key  first 
given,  and  subsequently  two,  is  partially  ac- 
counted foff  in  the  writings  of  the  time. 
The  works  of  St.  Ambrose  (fourth  century), 
much  commented  on  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in- 
clude a  sermon  on  the  key  given  by  Christ 
to  St.  Peten  Tliis  sernion,  it, is  truo,  is 
known  tb  be  spuriouB ;  but,  far  from  being 
lees  valuable  ba  evidence  on  that  account, 
it  is  obviously  the  more  so.  For  such  fabri- 
cations  were  expressly  intended  to  suit  the 
modes  of  thought  prevailing  at  their  own 
time ;  while  in  proportion  to  the  lateness  of 
the  foi^ery  does  our  theory  of  the  thie  date 
of  Peter's  Keys  m  Art  gain  strength*  With 
the  truly  evangelical  illustratioti  of  the  dying 
Stephen,  who  saw  *  the  heavens  opened,  and 
the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the  right  hand 
of  God,'  this  sennon  explains  that  the  key 
•poken  of  to  Peter  was  that  of  Faith,  which 
can  alone  unlock,  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
Accordingly,  with  naive  literality  it  maintains 
that  but  one  key  was  meant,  because  but  one 
door  was  to  be  opened  bv  it.  More  far- 
fetched arguments,  borU  of- scholastic  the* 
oI<^,  soon  led  to  the  more  significant  sym* 
bol  of  the  two  keys.  These  were  declared 
to  set  forth  the  knowledge  of  doctrine  and 
the  power  ol  jurisdictiofi-^in  other  words^ 
the  spiritual  and  tensporal  power  of  Rome, 
•gainst  which  Dante,  in  his  memorable  lines, 
was  i>er haps  the  earliest  protestant-^ 

'TbeOburchof  Rome, 
Mixhig  two  govemnentB  that  ill  assort, 
Hath  missed  her  footing,  fkllen  in  the  mire. 
And  there  herself  and  burden  moch  defiled.' t 

*  Ciampiiu,   ''Ystera  Monumeata,*  vol  i.  tab. 
hzviL 
t  <Fargatory/  Canto  XYL 


Later,  the  analogies  became  mof^  subsevk. 
vient  BtiU  to  the  one  main  purpose  .which 
runs  through  history*  One  key  was  declared 
to  be  of  gold,  the  other  of  silver  or  iron,  as 
seen  in  the  hand  of  St.  Peter  in  the  picture 
of  •  Christ  in  Glory,*  by  Fra  Angelico,  in  our 
National  Gallery*-*the  one  key  meaning  ab- 
solution, tha  other  excommjinic^tion.  It  is 
this  idea  to  which  Milton — always  imbued 
with  Italian  images,  poetical  and  pictorial — 
makes  allnsion  in  his  poeip  of  *  Lycidas' — 

*  Last  came,  and  last  did  go, 
The  Pilot  of  the  Galilsaan  Take; 

Two  ina»y  keys  he  bore,  of  metals  twain 
(The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shnts  amain)/ 

Last  of  all,  the  sj-mbols  ajre  found  three 
in  number,  interpreted  ip'  the  faithful  as 
the  keys  of  Heaven,  Hell,  And  Purgatory. 
And  these  may  be  pointed  out  in  mosaics  of 
such  early  time  as,  if  genuine,  to  overthrow 
all  the  dates  we  have  thus  tediously  inflicted 
on  our  readers.  .But,  as  with  the  modem 
human  jaw  discoirered  in  the  ancient  chalk 
cliffs  at  Abbeville,  so  in  Art,  wherever  mo- 
dern ideas  are  found  in  ancient  forms,  a  tam- 
pering hand  of  some  kind  may  be.  unhesita- 
tingly suspected.  And  here  we  may  be 
reminded  by  the  readers  of  Gibbon  of  *  the 
famous  mosaic  of  the  Lateran,  a,d.  V02  (by 
other  authoriiies  the  date  is  797),  which  re- 
presents Christ,  who  delivers  the  key^  to 
Peter  and  the  banner  to  Cobstantinb'  (vol.  ix. 
p.  141,  note).  Whether  Gibbon,  or  the  au- 
thority he  quotes — Muratori-r-were  qualified 
judges  in  matters  of  Christian  archaeology 
may  be  questioned.  But  the  more  import- 
ant fact  is  that  in  their  day  (e^uall}^  in  that 
of  the  Italian,  as  of  the  English  tiistorian)^ 
what  with  tlie  oppiksit-ii  Ckpy rations  of  time 
and  restoratkJM^  very  little  ituJicrttion  had 
been  left  of  this  s^ubjecl,  and  certainly  none 
of  its  treat  tn  {'Tit.  Hi  at  a  woik,  attempting 
in  some  fiishmrj  to  symlKdise  tfiu  power  as- 
sumed by  tiie  Popes  after  tbe  proQjiilgation 
of  the  Donation  of  Constantinu,  should  have 
been  execuU'd  uiiJcr  Pope  Lei*  III.  (795- 
816),  is  prolKib!e  :  but  the  moaaic  in  i^ue&tioa 
is  known  to  have  iNien  fco  rujned  at  llio  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  cetitury  that  the 
principal  figurf^s— Christ,  Sl  Peter,  and  Con* 
stantine — no  lorigor  exietiid.  In  the  time  of 
Urban  Vin„  li»2S-I044,  it  was  reconstructed 
partially  from  a  drawing  taken  only*  seventy 
ye^rs  before,  and  therefore  scarcely  more 
intelligible  than  the  ancient  mosaic  itself. 
Again,  this  second  edition  wasdestroyed  in 
the  time  of  Pope  Clement  XIU  1730-1739, 
and  it  fs  another  supposed  copy  now  on  the 
outside  of  the  Santa  Scala*  which  Gibbon 

*  BuDMo,  '^ISMhreibntur  4ef  Stadt  R6ii\'  v 
ilk  pan  i  p.  MS  d  ivq*    The  *  ilistery  of  F\ ' 
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Baw  in  1764, — ^if  ha  6»w  or  cared  about  it  at 
alL  A  work,  therefore,  which  has  passed 
through  such  vicissitudes  will  hardly  upset 
evidence  gathered  from  uDinjarod  sources. 
In  the  change  even  from  the  firsit  to  the  se- 
cond copy  (the  first  having  been  engraved  by 
Oiampini),  three  keys  have  been  put  into  the 
lap  of  SL  Peter,  which  were  not  there  be- 
fore. 

Altogether,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  by 
those  who  attempt  to  investigate  history 
through  forms  of  Art,  that  mosaics  are,  of  all 
sources,  the  least  trustworthy.  Restoration 
with  them  is,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  an 
indiispensable  operation.  There  are  very  few, 
in  Rome  especially,  which  have  not  been 
thus  vitally  altered  in  those,  liiinutiffl  which 
convey  history.  For  the  mediseval  mosaicist, 
like  the  mediaeval  architect,  repaired  and 
filled  up  according  to  the  style  of  his  own 
time.  If  the  originally  simply  uplifted  hand 
of  the  Saviour  was  obliterateci,  he  inserted  it 
in  the  act  of  benediction ;  if  no  nimbus  or 
merely  the  circle  had  surrounded  His  head, 
he  made  it  cruciform.  Thus  the  chronology 
of  Art  has  been  constantly,  even  without 
direct  intention,  interrupted  in  this  form. 
Another  instance  as  regards  the  symbol  of 
the  key  may  be  observed  in  the  originally 
Arian  baptistery  of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin  at 
Ravenna,  where  its  presence  in  the  hand  of 
St.  Peter,  instead  of  the  ancient  scroll  borne 
by  the  eleven  other  Apostles,  shows  how  late 
it  was  before  the  Church  of  Rome  felt  called 
upon  to  insert  this  bad^e  of  her  supremacy. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  greatest  instance  of 
modern  zeal  in  the  falsification  of  histpry 
belongs  to  Padre  Marchi,  who,  in  the  frontis- 
piece of  his  work — made  up  of  a  conglome- 
rate of  supposed  subjects  from  the  Catacombs 
— boldly  inserts  the  keys  of  Peter  into  the 
Labaruna  of  Constantinel 

To  return,  therefore,  to  the  subject  from 
which  we  started  ;  namely,  the  sarcophagus 
on  which  appears  the  incident  we  have  thus 
digrcs-singly  analysed.  We  venture  to  pro- 
nounce tiiat  it  t  an  not  be  ascribed  to  a  period 
earlier  at  all  events  than  the  eleventh  century ; 
while  ;he  fact  that  t>fo  keys  are  being 
bestowed  [^lacca  it  possibly  in  the  twelfln. 
Thn&,  while  Art  serves  to  show  what  history 
la,  die  is  equally  trustworthy  in  proving  what 
it  b  not,. 

And  now,  taking  the  certain  fact  that  the 
Junius  Bassus  sarcophagus  belongs  to  the 
fourth  century,  arid  the  not  improbable  con- 
clusion tha^t  the  one  bearing  the  subject  of 
Christ  giving  the  keys  to  Peter  is,  at  all 


log  in  Italy/  by  J.  A.  Crow«  and  Q.  B.  CataIca* 
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events,  of  the  eleventh  centnrj,  we  .arrire  at 
some  idea  of  the  number  of  ages  over  wkidi 
the  Art  of  the  Catacombs  extends.  As  to 
intervening  dates,  these,  doubtless,  with  dose 
research,  might  be  proximately  defined; 
though  in  some  measure  Art  here  defies  even 
her  own  evidence.  For  Eeclesiasticai  Art  is 
always  in  the  main  stationary.  We  see  it 
thus  to  thu  day  in  Russia,  where  Ecclesiasti- 
cal and  Secnlar  Art  may  be  seen  to  exist  side 
by  8ide,-^the  one  a  stagnant  lake,  the  other 
a  puny  rill.  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the 
same  state  of  things  prevailed  both  in  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Empire  for  manj  cen> 
taries.  Thus  the  repetition  of  the  s^e  sub- 
ject and  even  treatment  argnes,  in  some  in- 
stances, no  identity  of  period.  This  is  proved 
by  comparing  a  subject  from  the  Catacofnbs 
with  its  prototype  above  ground.  W.e  take, 
for  instance,  Christ,  as  the  Agnns  Dei,  in  the 
centre,  with  six  sheep  on  each  side,  as  seen 
on  more  than  one  sarcophagus.  What  the 
first  date  of  this  all^orical  conception  may 
be,  we  know  not ;  but  we  trace  its  first  ap- 
pearance above  ground  in  the  moeaice  of  SS. 
Cosimo  and  Damiano  at  Rome,  a.d.  580,  and 
its  continuance  through  those  of  S.  Apolli- 
nare  in  Classe  at  Ravenna,  a.d.  671-677, 
those  of  S.  Prassede  at  Rome,  aj).  827— 
those  of  S.  Clemente  at  Rome,  aj).  1099- 
1118— to  finally  thoee  of  S.  Maria  in  Traste- 
vere,  a.d.  1130-1143^  thus  showing  the  same 
subject  and  treatment  for  a  period  of  above 
six  hundred  years. 

But,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  those  subjects  of  the  Cataoombs  which 
advance  beyond  ideas  appropriate  to  a  place 
of  sepulture  are  of  the  later  class  in  time, 
and  date  probably  from  the  first  strivings  of 
independent  Art  above  ground,  which,  in  its 
turn,  reacted  on  the  Classic-Christian  tradi- 
tions. For  Art  did  not  wait  until  she  had 
spent  her  classic  impetus,  which  was  more  or 
less  local  in  force,  and  ran  on,  as  we  have 
seen,  possibly  to  the  twelfth  century.  She 
found  her  turning-point  in  other  localities 
long  before  then.  Other  conditions  met  her, 
and  bent  her  to  new,  and,  in  some  sense, 
higher  purposes.  Hitherto  she  had  served  a 
race  who,  however  outwardly  Christianiied, 
still  demanded  from  Art  the  two  favourits 
elements  of  ancient  Greek  contemplation — 
Beauty  and  Tranquillity.  And  if  beauty 
were  past  her  power  to  continue  to  create, 
she,  at  all  events,  adhered  to  its  d^enente 
mask.  Classic-Christian  Art  is,  theiefo^  to 
the  last,  as  she  was  at  the  first,  gay,  cola;  and 
comfortable  to  look  on ;  suggesting  neither 
mystery,  awe,  nor  pathos.  But  meanwhile 
otner  seed  had  been  sown,  and  was  bearing 
fruit  in  solemn  forms  and  strange  meanings, 
which  tell  of  the  changes  in  kiigdoms  and 
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th«  iofoaioii  of  new  Tacea.  It  would  seem 
that  the  very  injsticism  of  a  mvthologj  en- 
gendered onder  ruder  skies  led  the  war  more 
naturally  to  the  conception  of  the  Infinite 
and  the  Everlasting.  For  there  la  no  doubt 
that  these  ideas  in  Art  were  firat  enunciated 
bj  Northern  races :  •  Christ  is  here  no  longer 
the  fairest  of  the  sons  of  men^  endowed  with 
the  terrestrial  persuasions  of  youth,  gr^ce,  and 
beauty ;  but  he  is  the  enthroned  God  of  th9 
universe,  riding  upon  theHeavens^and  as  sepa- 
rate from  UB  as  they  are  from  this  earth/ 
Sach  conceptions  are  seen  on  ivory  Gospel 
covers  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,*  where 
a  higher  order  of  worshippii^  creatures  pro- 
portionably  exalt  the  idea  of  the  Being 
adored.  Here  new  and  awful  forms  come 
before  ua.  For  the  six- winged  seraphim 
stand  around  the  enthroned  Saviour,  and  Sun 
and  Moon,  Earth  and  Ocean,  so  help  by 
their  homage  the  sense  of  His  supernatural 
Majesty,  that  Man^s  Fall  and  Man's  Sufferings 
seem  matters  too  puny  to  intrude.  But  if  an 
almost  undue  divorce  between  human  wants 
and  heavenly  pomp  overpower  in  some  in- 
stances the  mind,  tbe  balance  is  kept  true  in 
others.  In  one  remarkable  object,  itself  a 
date,  and  also  known  to  be  the  work  of  a 
Northern  artist — ^the  altar  of  S,  Ambrogio  at 
Milan — the  new  and  the  old  ideas  are  blendeu 
together.  Christ  enthroned  in  the  centre  is 
separate  from  us  jn  His  unapproachable  glory, 
but  the  attributes  of  the  Four  Evangelists  tell 
of  His  faithful  relationship  to  this  small 
world,  while  the  old  Catacomb  subjects  of  the 
miraclea  entirely  restore  Him  to  us  as  the 
Friend  even  of  the  least  of  the  sons  of  men. 
At  and  before  this  time  also  the  painfid 
view  of  Christ's  life  on  earth— so  strictly 
avoided  by  Classic-Christian  Art — had 
emerged  from  this  more  earnest  grounds 
Strange  .and  fantastic  creations  now  appear, 
for  Art  had  not  only  really  returned  to  the 
conditions  of  a  little  child,  but  to  those  of  one 
whose  limbs  were  confined  by  every  kind  of 
swathing  impediment  Nothing  can  be  more 
singular  than  the  ^rly  miniatures,  possibly 
from  lona,  preserved  in  the  ancient  Convent 
Library  of  SI.  Gall  on  the  Lake  of  Constance. 
The  *Evangeliarium  Scotticum,'  of  the  eighUi 
century,  shows,  perhaps,  the  earliest  instance 
of  that  horror-invested  fact — the  Crucifixion. 
Bude  beyond  expression  is  this — the  Christ 
with  red  arms  and  blue  legs,  and  wrapt  in 
purple  drapery  like  as  with  Uie  coil^  of  a  ser- 
pent. No  traditions  of  any  art  can  be  dis- 
cerned in  these  miniatures,  which  rise,  as  it 
were,  from  the  ranxs  of  the  human  mind,  and 
have  no  merit  but  that  of  aiming  at  some- 
thing abore  H.    This  Art,  however,  gained 
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the  use  ot,  her  limbs  at  no  expense  xi  ber  rev.e* 
rential  solemnity^.  TerribW  facts  of  m^icki^^ 
and  soourgings  now  come  before  the  ^e,  as 
told  and  illustrated  in  the  *  History  oif  our 
Lord,'  yet  ^ith  the  id^a  of  Christ's  Maj^ty 
always  paramount  If.earnestnefss  had  ta^ea 
the  place  of,  the  conventions  that  went  before^ 
£amjliarity  bad  not  bred,  that  c^n^t^mpt  for 
religious  propriety  that  was  to  follow  after. 

One  phase  of  art  which  has  a  peculiar 
reference  to  history  occurs  in  the  eleventl^ 
century.  The  expectation  of  the  Miilenniumi 
an<|  with  it,  in  some  sejpj^e^  the  destruction  of 
the  world,  left  its  impr«;Bs.  as  is  well  knowa^ 
upon  architecture,  and  also  upon  imitative 
art.  Not  till  the  idea  had. passed  away  that 
the  wprld  was  coming  to  an  .end  at  the  expi* 
ration  of  a  thousand  years,  did  art  begin  to 
expatiate  on  the  fact  that  the  v^rld  had  been 
created.  This  chapter  is  on^  of  the  most 
original  in  the  *  History  of  our  Lord.'  As 
decorations  of  the  many  churches  which 
sprang  up  or  were  restor^  iti  tite  eleventh 
century,  the  subjects  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  of  man  appear  not  vinfrequently  in 
the  form  of  mosai9s.  The  series  in  the.vesti* 
bule  cupolas  of  St  Mark's  at  Venice  is  seen 
first  ii3  P^  illustrated  in  this  work.  Here» 
where  tn/d  art  is  by  no, means  oontemptibley 
there  is  an  ingenuity  of  thought  much  bet 
yond  it  Itwas  easy  in  the  literal  following 
of  the  Scripture  teyt  to  repres^ot  the  naive 
idea  of  the  Seventh  Day  undet •  the  form  oC 
an  angel,  and  with  Christ  literally  blessing  it^ 
as  it  1k>w8  before  His  throne.  But  ti^^  furSier 
idea  of  ^bowing  the  Seventh.  Day  as  yring* 
less,  and,  in  ;that  sense,  inactive,  while  the 
other  Days  all  stand  by  iuUy  winged,  and 
therefore  fitted  for  work,,  is  as  ingenious  ^u 
instance  of  the  power  of  art  over  what  w« 
may  call  allusion  as  can  be  quoted  from  any 
time. 

It  would  be  strange  if  the  course  of  Art 
did  not  shpw  tcacea  pf  the  dis^M^tes  and  dif- 
ferences iif  the  Early  Church,  and  t^e  feel* 
iflgs  they  engenaered.  And:  these  si|;ns  aj[H 
pear  as  early  as  thje,  fifth  century,  like  dis^ 
cords  among  scenes  redolent  with  the  dignity 
and  surface-eerenitv.  of  ,  Classic  feeling* 
Thouffh  images  of  violence  and  suSering 
were  banisheo,  though  there  weremo^FlageC 
lations  and  no  Crucifixions,,  yet  bitterness 
found  its  form,  and  persecution  its  expression. 
We  allude  to  a  mosaic  in  the  Chapel  pf  Galla 
Piacidia  at  JRavenna,  where  Christ,  wiU^  tha 
Cross  on  His,  shoulder^  and  a  fire  burning  at 
His  side,  is  advancing  to  ^urn  the  Arian, 
books^  which  are  seen  behind  in  a  k^nd  of 
cupbcArd  with  open  doors.  If  the  Arians^ 
who  built  and  decorated  some  of  the  earliest 
churches  and  baptisteries  in  Ravenna,  retort- 
ed in  the  same  style,  no  record  has  remained. 
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Some  evidence,  at  all  events,  of  the  fort>ear» 
ance  of  the  tnild  Gotb  Theodorib,  ahd  of  the 
AHau  Archbishops,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  ^ct  that  they  allowed  this  mosaic  tostand 
nnmolested  in  this,  the  chiefly  Arian  city  of 
Ravenna.  But  unworthy  as  this  mosaic  is  of 
the  dignity  of  art,  it  is  courteous  aud  Chris- 
tian as  compared  with  the  devices  used  in 
later  times,  when  fanatics  no  longer  confined 
themselves  to  burning  books.  In  various 
miniatures,  where  fierce  fcdtng  and  rude  art 
ran  more  congenially  together,  Arius  is  made 
the  pendant  to  /udas,  both  enchained  in 
flames ;  while,  as  Art  adi^anced  to  her  palm- 
ier times,  Mahouiet  wa9  admitted  as  a  third 
in  those  hideous  scenes  of  Heil  sanctioned  by 
the  Church,  which  polluted  the  pfeace  of  the 
Cemetery  in  ^he  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  and 
elsewhere.  And  when  the  hatred  against  the 
Infidel  and  the  Turk  had  gx^eJi  place,  not  to 
pity,  but  to  time,  the  Jew  was  substituted  in 
these  unholy  dishonours,  as  may  be  seen  in 
numerous  histances  in  cinque-cento  pictures, 
or  in  earlier  and  rudet*  engravings;  while, 
later  still,  Isabella  of  Castile's  worthy  grand- 
son— the  Emperor  Charles  V. — is  seen  with 
j^erfect  equanimity  trampling  under  his  house's 
feet  a  pro^rate  Moor.  This  occurs  In  a  pic- 
ture in  Mr.  Baring's  Gallery  by  Bernard  vart 
Orley,  the  beauty  and  finish  of  which  only  fur- 
ther point  the  odious  tnoral  which  is  intended* 
It  'would  be  strange,  too,  if  another  dogma, 
which  has  left  many  a  sckr  on  the  surface  of 
Histbry,  and  has  affected  the  peace  of  the 
world  as  hiuch  as  the  Papal  Keys— we  mean 
that  of  the  Divine  right  of  Kings^— had  not 
found  its  place  in  the  archives  of  Art.  In 
troth  the  two  rise  to  sight,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  from  the  Irfws  of  repulsion  and 
thfe  history  of  antagonism,  pretty  much  at  the 
i(ame  time.  To  our  feelings  it  is  the  profen^ 
est  sight  that  early  art  offers  when  the  Sa- 
cred Person  of  Christ  is  summoned  to*  bless 
some  abject  tyrant  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  or 
barbaric  despot  of  remoter  position,  who,  in- 
stead of  being  bowed  at  His  feet,  ad  others 
are  at  theirs,  stand  with  their  trumpery 
worldly  trappings  upon  them,  and  bend  no 
knee  before  the  King  of  Kings.  Thus  we 
*e«  the  wretched  Romanus  Diogenes,  and  his 
wife  the  Empress  EudociA  (married  1008), 
each  ^^eiffhedf  down  with  barbaric  gold  and 
pearl,  wi&  Christ  standing  between  them  with 
a  hand  on  the  head  of  each.*  Or  a  Bulga^ 
Han  Prince  stands  in  the  centre  with  Christ 
6n  one  sfde,  and  a  sainted  Stfribe.  on  the 
other,  the-  Scribe  being  far  more  occupied 
tHth  th(J  royal' than  wilii  the  Divine  pre- 
•enc^.f    Ot  the  subject  under  a  pious  tm- 
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nareh  is  treated  as  eondescendin^y  as  the 
dogma  admitted,  the  Creator  being  elevatted 
at  all  events  above  the  creature.  This  is  sees 
in  a  grand  miniature  in  the  befbre^mentioDsd 
Bamberg  MS.  at  Munich,  where  the  Lord,  is 
an  a^fr^ole  above,  rests  his  feet  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  Henry  II.  of  Gemrrany,  and  places  ihe 
crown  on  his  head,  iiit  the  same  time  an 
angel  is  putting  a  splar,  terminating  with  a 
crucifix,  into  his  right  hand,  and  another  angel 
a  sword  into  his  left,  while  two  saints,  kneeling 
to  the  monarch,  support  his  burdened  arms. 
Thus  the  whole  investiture  goes  on  at  once — 
Divine  Right,' Absolute  Power,  and  holiest 
earthly  counsels.  A  later  representation  of 
a  stronger  Prince  banishes  all  this  circnm- 
statace,  Roger  II.,  of  Sicily  (iSied  11S4),  as 
if  invoking  no  dogma  of  Divine  Right,  stands 
alone,  already  ih vested  isnd  crowned  by  his 
own  strong  right  arm;  but  above  appears  the 
hand  of  Christ,  consecrating  his  dignity.* 

Perhaps  the  last  etpression  of  this  form  of 
human  pride,  rain-glory,  and  presumption — 
unless  we  except  a  medal  supposed  to  be  forth- 
coming at  Berlin — is  Wortmly  embodied  in 
the  bloated  shape  of  Henry  VIIL  of  Eng- 
land, who,  under  the  form  of  David  play- 
ing the  h^rp,  conveys  the  double  fact  of 
his  being  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord,  and  a 
good  rousician.f 

As  regards  the  history  of  6ur  own  country, 
the  revelations  of  art  are  full  of  flattering 
suggestion.  Passing  over  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  in  which  the  most  independent  ele- 
ments of  the  time  are  seen,  we  take  our  stand 
on  works  only  recently  estimated  at  their  true 
value,  and  first  brought  into  light  by  our  own 
immortal  Flaxman.  We  mean  the  sculpture 
on  the  west  front  of  Wells  Cathedral,  exhi- 
biting, under  peculiar  condidons  of  space,  the 
Last  JmdgmentJ  Though  the  name  of  the 
sculptor  who  designed  and  executed  these 
figures  will  perhaps  never  now  be  discover- 
ed, yet  havmg  lived  probably  before  Ni- 
colo  Pisano,  who,  born  in  1200,  was  forty- 
two  yestrs  of  age  when  these  sculptures  are 
known  to  have  been  completed,  he  ranks 
equal  if  not  superior  to  the  great  Italian 
master.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  discre- 
dit the  ^belief  that  he  was  a  nathre  of  this 
country,'  when  we  take  into  account  the  mar- 
vellously beautiful  drawings  and  miniatures 
scattered  through  Anglo-French  and  English 
works,  of  the  origin  of  which  thete  is  no 
doubt  On  the  face  of'  many  of  these  it  k 
evident  that  the  ootemporary  art  of  Italy,  as 
regards  cothmand  of  drawing,  and  action,  is  far 

*  Gaily  Eoicht/s  *  Norman  Remsios  in  Sioily.' 
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orehnaidied.  Ut  may' be  ctoubMf  WheAdt 
the  lUltmiiB,  even  fifty  jqw^  tRttsr^  can  -thow 
SQoli  etprefisTon  df  £be  hnmiKB  figure;  easi  And 
CDimation  of  eompbsitiott,  p^mctiovi  of  imi- 
iBal  lifb,  b^dtf  of  deiail/^^in  short,  such  a 
hrgt  range  of  the  practie^  of  the  ay^  and 
hand^-^-as  will  be  fotmd  in  that  wonderilil 
Tolume  ui  the  British  Museun),  d^ted  1810, 
called  *  Queen  Mary's  Prayer-book*'  In  the 
same  way  as  the  ballads  of  a  people  will  tell 
their  history,  do  these  drawings,  though  here 
as  effect  rather  thaff  cause,  bear  witness  to 
the  stuff  of  which  the  English  nation  was 
already  made, ,  Englajfd  was  destiped  to  be 
the  prey  of  those  civij  wars  and  religious  re- 
volutions whiiib' check  the  arts  of  peace — 
therefore  England  has  little  to  sh6w  by  na- 
tive. han8s  after  tb  is  period.  I^evertheless, 
&e  great  nationaf  tender-current  had  set  too 
strongly, to, be  turned,  so  t^iallf  we  compare 
the  art  ojf  all  nations  at  the' period  of  •\Queen 
Mary's  Prayer-book,'  it  is  only  frorti  ihe 
English  race  that^  however  much  later,  the 
advent  of  a  Sl^kkspeW  6buH  kave  been  antf- 
cipated.        '    ■   '  "  '' 

Fa^'tob  Kttlefe' known  at  present  df  the 
help  that  *wou1d  accfb^  tb  the  historian  by 
the  ^tu^j  of  these  wonderfpl  galleries  ana 
treasuries;  which  only  the  lelisure  of  raonastip 
Hfe  could  have  prpduced,  and^which  in  all 
extra-retigioM  '  subjlecits  tell  of  that  humble 
class  which  tne  kecTuded  country  monk  knew 
best  "There  -is  {(ometbiog  unspeakably  touch- 
ing m  the  hiimility  of  these  wirks.  With 
very  rare  ^xcfeption^  no  ifirtist^s  name  is 
bfought  to  Hght:  We  tellbis  life 'hik health, 
his  industry,  stnd  something  of  his  mind,  by 
his  patient  and  beautiful  doings ;  his  illness 
by  outlines  sketched  fottfc.atid  awaiting  the 
further  finish  qf  hl^  brush ;  or  his  sudden 
death,  where  the  cunning  hand  of  the  work- 
maii  ceased  in  fuU  power,  and  the  Other  side 
of  the  leaf;  or  the,  Ueit  picture '  in  the  sariie 
p^e,  betrays  aiiothcr  mind  and  style.  How 
well  tfrese  unknown  limners  told  theif  talej 
many  of  the  fllustratfons  of  '  The  History  of 
our  Lord'  will  show.  The  childlike  spirit 
reigns  supretnei  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  centuries:  as  chitdVeri  draw.to  the 
present  day,  so  drew  they;  they  gave  the 
eteerrtials  of  the  story,  ^xs^gerated  in  action, 
unassisted  by  accessories,  but  "immistakeable 
in  intention.  Thi6  Lord  repoving  Adam  and 
Eve  is  as  rude  ^tr'exectition  as  ix  ts  dear  itl 
n>eech  in  the  Bible  de  Fo^ll^s,  a.o,  IpQO; 
the  same  subjoct  U  as  baautifql  in  finish  as  it 
is.  ludicrous  and  mean  in  senSinitot  by  the 
hftftd  crf^I)omeiriehii<ro  in  1^4  se^ent^nth  ceh^ 
tnry.  By  the  end  of  th 6  thirteenth  and  the 
begintiing  of  the  fourteenth  century,  these 
works*  in  Freocb,  Engliah,  and  Belgiaa  M8Ss 
assume  %  bmwty  asd  d^^taoy  wiii^  >«iider 


thtsetf  'peemliaffy  &sein«thig  ^  the  ey^  of 
butCf  but  the  archness,  simplicity,'  and'^ven 
iuffennitf  of  meaniag  begin  to  disappear.  It 
A  beautiful  Bible  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenUi 
century,  in  the  Biblioth^que  Imp^riale  at 
Paris,  offcen  qnoted  and  copied  in  *  The  Hi^ 
tory  of  our  Lord,'  the  same  idea  of  the  Set. 
venth '  Day  deceiving  the  benediction  of  the 
Crttrtor  recurs,  thawing  and  drapery  ^re 
ftur  more  beautifbl,  but  the  deeper  thought  of 
a  wingless  being  has  vanished,  and  an  angel^, 
witli  long  And  radiant  piniolift,  ofi  which' the 
m06%  e^qliisite  delicacy  of  the  brush  has  been 
bestowed,  kneets  before  the  throne.     ' 

Byi  this  time,  also,  symptoms  of  that  dis^ 
ease,  denied  to  find  a;  principal  antidote  in 
the  invention  Whieb  superseded  the  illunhi- 
Tifded  MS.  altogether,  sht)W  themselves.  Le^ 
gendary  matter,  presented  iW  p*etare«,  began 
to  cocrnpt  eyiss  too  unlearned' to  gather  truth 
or  falsehood  through  other  means.  This  was 
a  fact  of  momentous  significance.  As  *  Books 
of  the  Sitopfle,'  it  was  bettter  tbattlie  foWiy 
shohld  view  our  Lord  with  his  arms  red  and 
his  legs  biu^^^aa  in  the  fantastic  ind  barbae 
roos,  but  non-betetical  art  of  thenrnth  century, 
thiln  see  H4m  fttlKng  beneath  the  cross  He 
er^tis  Ui  to  bear,  or  carrying  it  with  the 
help  of  the  Virgin.*  TTie  Scotch  'proveri> 
says,  ''Ohe  lie  makes  twenty :'  human  senti^ 
RientaKtiea  onoe  eubatituted  for  the  simplicity 
of  the  Gospel  soon  brought  in  other  fals^ 
Bpiritt  stronger  than  they.  Nothing  can  be 
truer  than  the  fact  whicl/  t^is  work  steadily 
exemplifies,  via.  that  the  interests  of  Chris* 
tirtrt  art  and  the  integrity  of  Scripture  are  1n- 
^issolubly  united.  Art,  truly  umierstoor^iii 
invotewitcJy  Protestant.  Her  inherent  law* 
c^fibfione  constant  appeal  Against  all  adulter^ 
lk>n  of  the  Truth.  Legend  never  approach*** 
the  Perton  of  our  Savionr  except  to  degradii 
it,  or  Ito  set  itp  a  rival  in  -importance  to'tt. 
Either  of  tibese  proceedings  is  prejudicial  to 
srrt.  As  the  natbral  developmeiyt  of  this  pet^ 
nidious  tendency  there  arose  those  ecclesiais^ 

*'  We  reiijark  that  Lady  liaBttake  has  be^n  cri ti- 
died for  eobftiston  of  ideas^  hi  hereondemnationdt 
the:  art  wfaieh  rroreNntti  ouT'Lovd  tn  faUhig  he« 
Beatii  RkGB09$.  BtU  the  «oaft»iea  Hmm^lf  wiiU 
the  crjtio.  There  are  two  vlewf  of  thQ  subjeet  ^ 
Christ  hearing  HisOrena:  the  one  hiftonoal.  the 
other  moral.  The  hiatoficiit  view  proVes  notping, 
for  otir  Lord  bore  probaMy  only  the  tranaverse 
beam^atsd  madeithaS  orereiitivefy  to  tbeehotddeM 
of  Simon  the  CJ^reoiaa*- ,  But  the  moral  view  m 
intended  for  ^  lesson  tQ  ^e  spectator ;  it  is  woqm 
than  folly,  therefore,  to  make  Him  falling  beneath ' 
the  CrdM;  whioh  He  is  represented  aabeai^ng  only 
for  the  purpose  of  our  example.  In  truth,  thai 
falliiig  beneath  ihe  Cvois  it*  oqIj^  'the  legendiary 
yiew  adopted  by  the  B*omaa  Chwrch  atttiie  b^a[ 
ning  of  the  sizteeBth  century,  and,  iosiileaa  of  bej^ 
defended,  deserves  the  most  unqualified  condemna- 
liott  af^  trti^iieidker  hiMorioidly  ne^  tiiorally.    "  " 
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laical  serif»  of  types  and  stil:jeo4e»  exetcofc^ 
0d  •  by  hand  in  tbe  foorteienth  cenlury,  and 
printed  by  block,  machinery  in  the  fifteenth,  to 
which  frequent  reference  is  made  in  *  The 
History  of  our  {x)rd.'  Nothinff  we  see  in  art 
appears  morid  significant  of  the  impending 
Reformation  than  the  wide  disiofui  nation  of 
these  childish  works,  with  their  strained  when 
Dot  utterly  irrelevant  subjects^  their  often 
hideons  art,  and  their  worse  thau  barren 

,  And  as  we  are  struck  T^ith  ihid  intrusion 
of.  false  mattei:,  so  are  we  constantly  reuiind^ 
ed  of  the  abseiMe  of  anything  like  n^^  ver^ 
fiions  ev«n  of  the  pld  subjepts^  wbitoh  flew 
^inds  raiffht  have  b«en  expected  to  supply. 
Those  higher  meapings  and  deeper  feelingfr-^ 
the  thought  in  >l)e  stillness  of  the  night,  the 
SUggdstioQ  ia  the  devotions  of  the  day — 
have  very  seldom  ieH  their  impress  here^ 
Art  walked  in  the  triumph  of  her  beauty 
|;hroQghlihe  leAgth  and  breadth  of  Italy,  but 
she  walked  hand  in  hand  with  ponvention 
and  routine,  Hisliorically  $peaking,  she  tells 
wondrous, littie  of  t^e  real  habjts  and  modes 
of  life  of  the  grand  Italian  race^  because^  hia* 
torically  speaking,  she  tells  too  raMck  of  that 
which  closed  the  sourqes  of  religious  inq^ira- 
jtion  and  repressed  the  evidence  of  individual 
o^baracter..:  This  accounts  for  the  little  hold 
which  the  soHcalled  great  Italian  masters  have 
over  the  unlearned  eye.  For  those  who  have 
little  comprehension  of  the  glorious  language 
of  Art  herself,  what  is  there  else  to  read  in 
them  ?  They  appeal  to  exquisite  taste,  but 
seldom  to  religious  feeling,  or  domestic  sym* 
pathy.  Neverthelessi  when  permitted  by 
circumstances  to  refer  to  the  .  only  . original 
Sjource  of  Christian  art,  the  Rreatest  I|plian 
piaster  sufficiently  vindicates  bis  setise  of  its 
powei*.  Raphael's  Cartoons  are  a  remarkable 
example  of  this.  One  of  the  most  eorrupt 
and  worldly  o^  men  that  ever  filled  the  Papal 
throne,  desked  the  History  .  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  in  the  form  of  tapestry,  to  swell  tbe 
pomp  of  the  Vatican  chapel.  Raphael  was 
commissioned  to  prepare  the  designs.  This 
was  a  subject  still,  in  au  historical  sense,  com- 
paratively iinknown  in  the  traditions  of  art. 
The  approaches  to  the  sacred  Well-spring 
were  therefore  unde61ed  by  the  hoof  of  the 
camel  and  other  unclean  animals.  That 
Raphael  took  his  conceptions  of  the  Cartoons 
direct  from  Scripture  is  a  fact  written  oil 
most  of  these  masterpieces  of  his  genius, 
which  owe  their  grandeur  andimpressiveness 
in  great  me.asnre  to  their  faithful  adherence 
to.tliflitext.  .  \ 

With  all  adthfration  "for  the  glories  of  the 
Italtap  Art  of  the  fifteenth  and  sitteentb  cen- 
tttries,  it  is  impossible  not  to  speculate  on  the 
sen'ices  it  might  have  rendered  tOi;nank],nd 


if  it  had  been  as  much  for  the  interests  of  Am 
Roman  Church  -to  refer  her  paintem  to  ihm 
inexhaustible  treasury  of  H<riy  Writ,  aa  it 
was  the  reverse.  As  it  is,  we  eoDclade  tkia 
article  with  the  conviction  that  the.higlMst 
capacity  of  Christian  Art,  a«  the  equal  triBnipb 
of  spiritual  feelinff  and  mechanical  skill,  is  m 
moral  power  which  haa  not  yet  been  fdlij 
developed. 


Abt.  yn. — Report  of  Her  MajeiUfi  Com^ 
missioners  fuppointed  to  Enquire  into  the 
lUvfinuea  and  Management  of  certain  CoU 
Uget  and  Schoole^  and  the  Studtee  jmrsued 
and  the  Instruction  given  therein,  Witi, 
an  Appendix  and  JSvidex^ce.  present^  hy 
command  of  Her  Majesty  to  both  Houm€$ 
qf  Parliament.    London,  1864. 

'  ■  * 
Thj?  Report  tocjether  with  the  documcDts 
appended  to  it  must  be  considered  tbe  mos( 
imp^irtant  and  valuable  contribution  to  Edu- 
cational science  w^iiclx  has  been  made  in 
modern  times. 

\  Tbe  public  school  is  a  product  of  the  £iig« 
lish.soiL  I^  is  strongly  marked  with  the  im* 
press  of  the  English  mind^  and  in  its  tarn  has 
had  no  slight  influence  ia  moulding  the  na- 
tional character.  No  original,  no^  counter* 
part,  nor  copy  of  it  is  to  oe  found  abroad; 
an4  it  boars  oo  resemblance  to  any  foreign 
institution,  und^r  whatever  denomination, 
where  boys  are  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
education.  Il>e  Commissioners  have  sub- 
jected to  the  most  searching  investigation 
the  constitution  and  management  o?  our 
principal  public  schools,  ana  their  Report 
presents  an  apcount  of  what  is  called  public 
education,  at  once  compt^hengive  ana  mi- 
nute^ and  intelligible  to  all,  if  indeed  the  sys- 
tem c-an  be  made  fully  intelligible  to  those 
who  have  no  personal  experiepce  of  its 
working.  , 

In  the  first  ipstance,  the^^  Commissioners 
addressed  to  tbe  several  authorities  of  the 
nine  Foundations  to  which ,  their  attention 
was  specially  ijiirected,*  a  uniform  series  of 
printea  questions,  embracing  every  variety  of 
subject  aiSecting  the  interests  or  th^  manage* 
ment  of  the^  respective  schools.   .They  snb- 

^  Thd  ConmiiBBioDers  are  the  Earla  of  darendon 
and  D«yot],  Lord  Lyttelton/H^u.  fi.  B.  Twittlotos, 
Sir  ataffond  &.  llorthoet^  Bart,  Rev.  W .  H. 
Thompson,  liJ^,M.  Halfbrd  VaogUo.  Iciq^  MJU 
Ths  schools  are  ,^U>^l.  WiDoheater^  Weetminster,  ' 
Charterhouse,  St  PauVs,  Merchant  Taylors*,  Har> 
row,  /Rugby,  Shrewsburv.  We  give  ths  oaittee  of 
both'tseaimlssloDeM  aad  sohook  ih  the  order  la 
whiskih^  stand,  in  m^^iqpil  QamaaMmu 
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sequentfypftkl'pefBoiud  visiu  to  eaeb,  atid 
examined  orallj  tbe  ttiastori,  tutors,  and 
others  who  could  throw  light  npon  any  of 
ih&  sciMeots  of  inquiry.  '^5  also  called 
before  theni  young  members  of  the  tJniversi- 
ties,*  whofle  recollections  of  school  most  be 
atill  fresby  and  whom  knowledge  on  some 
points  more  accuttite  and  full  than  that  of 
thei^  «lders^  At  a  later  period  of  the  inves- 
tigation tbey  were  induced  by  an  alleged 
case  of  hardship  to  examine  a  nnmber  of 
IHtle  boys  to  elicit  from  them  an  exact 
aecoQDt'of  the  prsaent  system  of  fingging. 
They  hare  thns  collected  an  immense  mass 
of  inforination  relatitig  to  tbe  management 
of  the  several  schools,  the  course  of  instmc- 
tion^  the  moral  trtdning,  the  discipline,  tbe 
treatn»ent  of  the  boys,  their '  sports,  their 
aooial  relations  with  each  other — in  a  word, 
erery  particular,  greilt  and  small,  from  the 
<K>nfttitiitioo  of  th4  governing  body,  the  reve- 
fioe,  and  '  its  appiication,  down  to  the  cut  of 
tb«  boysi*  coats,  and  the  ooloor  of  their  neck- 
cloths. 

•Moreover,  to  ascertain  the  efflkiency  of  the 
ttacbing,  they  have  obtained  the  evidence  of 
tutors  at  the  UniHrersity  and  of  the  several 
boards,  who  examine  candidates  for  admission 
into  the  civil  and  rnilitary  service.  Nor  hare 
tbeir  kbonrs  ended  here.  As  it  is  their  task 
not  only  to  discover  faults  but  to  suggest 
roiniedies,  they  hive  consulted  several  emi- 
nent pefsons  who,  for  various  reasons,  may 
be  presumed  to  have  valuable  advice  to  offer. 
Tbof  have  also  extended  their  enquiries  to 
other  places  of  education^  more  recently 
founded,  such  as  Marlborough,  Cheltenham, 
aud  Wellington,  where  attempts  have  been 
made  to  improve  and  enlarge  the  received 
scheme  of  instruction;  and  further,  their 
Chairman  Lord  Clarendon  has  availed  hiro'- 
self  of  the  c^portnnity  afforded  by  his  mission 
to  BerKn  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1861, 
to  obtain  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion an  exact  account  of  the  nsethods  adopted 
in  Prnssia. 

The  result  of  all  this  dih'gence  is  a  volume 
containing  a  couple  of  vevy  able  Reports,  to- 
gether with  two  volumes  of  evidence^  and 
snotber  of  Appendix.  The  first*  of  the  Re- 
ports is  ffenoral.  It  comprises  the  particulars 
in  which  all  public  schools  resemble  each 
other,  and  the  snggestie^ia  for  imptovement 
which  the  Commissioners  believe  to  be 
equally  applicable  to  all ;  the  second  is  spe- 
cial|  giving  a  minute  aoconnt  of  each  school 
separately,  and  the  recommendations  adapted 
to  its  peculiar  circumstances. 

That  these  Reports  entirely  please  nobody 
ia  no  matter  of  woodenr  or  reproach.  On  the 
one  band  they  bring  nothing  but  dieappoint- 
menfi  to  t^oMwho  entertain  yague  nopee 


ithat,  by .  some  tmexplained  aud  sweeping^ 
change^  every  boy  may  be  taught  the  one 
thing,  and  some  one  thing  it  is  assumed  there 
must  be,  l^at  he  is  willing  to  learn.  On  the 
other,  tbey  give  but  imperfect  satisfaction  to 
those  who  desire  to  hear  that  the  present 
system  is  perfection,  and  that  Englishmen 
cannot  be  more  generally  and  more  accu^ 
rately  informed  without  impairing  the  manli- 
ness and  vigour  of  tbe  national  character. 
The  proposed  amendments  are  nmltitudinons 
in  number  and  various  in  character,  some- 
times surprising  us  by  their  minuteness,  som^ 
times  startling  us  by  their  magnitude ;  and 
of  these  the  least  defensible  are  naturaillr 
selected  for  eomment  by  readers  who  shrinir 
from  ffrappling  with  four  bulky  abd  closely 
printed  folios  in  the  height  of  the  London 
season  and  the  Parliamentary  Session. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  «ome  of  the  sug* 
gested  alteratbns  are  of  a  nature  to^  rouse 
much  opposition  and  even  some  alanA  When 
we  hear  of  unpaid  assessors,  amonnting  to  a 
numerical  m^ority,  to  be  added  by  appoint- 
ment of  tbe  Urown  to  the  governing  bodiea 
of  the  great  schools,  of  what  class,  it  is  natn-*' 
ral  to  ask,  are  these  fdnctionaries  to  be? 
Are  they  to  be  veteran  dignitaries  already* 
over-burdened  with  dutiee  of  tlieir  own,  or 
young  aspirants  to  notoriety  and  employment  f 
If  they  are  lacking  in  zeal,  what  benefit  can 
be  hoped  ft-om  their  apathy  f  If  they  abound,* 
what  protection  can  be  found  f^om  their  resin 
lessness  i  If  indeed  in  some  (^ases  an  addi- 
tion to  the  governinff  body  be  desirable,  no 
genei^l  measure  can  be  framed  to  suit  the 
varying  circtimstanees  of  all;  and  in  no  case 
should  the  interference  of  the  Crown  (that  is, 
the  minieter  of  the  day)  be  sanctioned.  The 
Crown  may  make  its  own  blunden  tbe  prei* 
text. for ferther  encroachments;  and  no  one 
can  say  how  soon  tbe  inefficiency  of  these 
composite  Boards  may  furnish  a  plea  for  su-* 
perseding  them  by  a  Minister  of  Public  In* 
strnction,  who  with  a  l^on  of  salaried  offi- 
cials will  take  on  himself  tbe  burden,  Mid, 
with  it,  the  revenues  and  patronage  of  all 
the  fifteat  educational  endowments  of   the 
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With  even  less  favour  the  public  seenn  die- 
posed  to  receive  the  suggestion  that  the  great 
schools  shonld  be  managed  by  a  Council  or 
Parliament  of  Masters  (for,  in  certain  cases, 
the  li^presentative  system  is  proposed),  of 
which  the  Head  Master  is  to  be  only  the 
President  The  Council,  it  is  true,  are  tb 
have  no  power  of  enforcing  their  recomnien- 
dations  except  by  appealing  to  the  snpreme 
linthority ;  but  thus  though  they  cannot 
directly  coerce  the  Head  Master,  they  may 
bring  him  into  eollision  with  the  governing 
body,  and  worry  him  into  resigDation ;  while 
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ke,  oa  ^8  part,  ia  Umpted  to  rctjeot  'i\^ 
advice  in  order  that  )>e  mny  BmiDtaifi  hia 
indepepJence  and  vindicate  hit^  autborityrf 
Tl^e  precedent  which  the  Ci^BHnisaiotiera 
quote  in  lavour  of  their  plan  is  that  of  Eugbj, 
where  Dr.  Arc^^d,  who  was  entirely  ignorajo^t 
of  the  .traditioo9  of  the  school^  oaed  to  asaeta- 
Ue  the  under  masters  together,  in  order  to 
hear  their  opinions  and  to  explain  his  own 
yjews.  The  plan  if  ably  executed  niay  work 
well;  but  surely  it  might  hf^ve  occurred  to 
the  Comniissioners  that  its  success  depend^ 
oa  the  consultation  being  voluntary.  They 
doubtless  inteuded  to  provide  agdnst  the 
obcitructiveness  in  high  quarters  which  they 
aaw  reaapo  to  anticipate;  but  no  ing^fiuity 
can  invent  a  machineiy  for  school  goveru^ 
ment  sofficiently  elastic  to  thi!ow  the  motive 
power  always  into  the  most  capable  hands : 
while  all  unity  of  plan  and.  aJik  power  of  en- 
forcing discipline  would  be  lost  by  a  master 
who  wap  liable  to  be  periodically  browbeaten 
by  a  syniod  of  recalcitrant  $uhordina4x». 
.  But  notwithstanding  a  r^iness  to  meddle 
and  to  innovate  beyond  what  is  wise  for  the 
puresent  or  safe  for  the  future^xhe  Commisr 
sioners  have  rendered  a  real  and  import- 
ant service  to  the  cause  of  education^  Their 
suggestions  deserve  attention  even  where 
they  have  ^been  less  euccess&U  in  indicating 
the  remedy  than  in  pointing  out  the  defect, 
and  they  have  greatly  Militated  the  task  of 
impfoveo^nti,  hy  givmg  a  synoptical  view  of 
the  ^stem  of  .each  school  as  a  whole,  and  by 
thus  affording  th£(  amplest  opportunities  for 
comparison.  That  the^should  have  entirely 
resisted  the  temptation  to  gniap  too  much, 
and  to  unite  what  cannpt  be  reconciled^  waa 
Bot'  to  be  e3(pected.  That  in  two  y^rs^and 
%half,  amidat  other  pressing  and  important 
aviocatious,  they  should  have  familiarised 
themtselvea  so  thoroughly  with  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  ipanagemeint  of  nine  great 
foundations,  as  to  appreciate  the,  defence  of 
every  apparent  abuse,  and  to  diacover  the 
d«^t^  of  their  own  .reitiedies,  ia  of  oourse 
impossible ;  and  t^y  themselves  tell  us  that 
in  rmany  casea  they  indicate  rather  the  di- 
rection which  innovation  should  take  tiiaii' 
the  change  they  desire  to  arrive  at  ^per 
ialtumJ  In  fact  the  matter  is  not  yet  ripe 
for  legislation^  It  was  a  relief  to  the  public 
in  general  to  letirn  from  what  passed  in  the 
House  .M  Commons  in  the  debate  <tf  the 
6th  May*  that  it  was  not  intended  to  bring 
fotrward  any  measure  on  thei  subject  in 
the  pre&ent  Session,  and  we  earnes^Ly .  hope 
the  pledge  then  given  will  be  zedeeroed, 
that  none  will  be  propc^d  hereafter  withpui 
due  deliberation  and  cailtio^i 

The  Kepovt,  howeyer,  has,  a  v^oe  of  ita 
own  beyond  that  ^f  an)r  enac^neats.  ta  Mfbkh 


k  maygiverisa*  Thotigh  oomibaUjr  confiaad 
to  certain  acbools,  k  preseata  a  anrvej  of 
Sngliah  education  from  first  to  last»  and  for- 
aishes  us  tvith  ^a\  estimate  of  ita  value  as  a 
preparation  for  the  battle  of  lifo.  It  points 
out  boldly  the  weakoesa  and  the  atrength  ci 
the  acttial  sydten»,and  while  it  acknowl^dgea 
the  bene£t»  conferred,  it  eetablishea  by  unim- 
peachable testimony  the  adverse  &ctB  wkkk 
o>ight  otherwise  be  rejected  as  Hiere  aasei^ 
tiona  by  those  to  whom  they  are  UBaeoepto* 
ble^  Ou'  the  one  hand  it  sileaceap  or  oi^it 
to  silence,  the  vagne  clamours  of  asreMoiia- 
ble  discontent;  on  the  other  il  pityres  the 
necessity  of  amendmepts^  aoeh  aa  kgWation 
alone  can  never  effect 

It  is  satisfactory  tisat  to .  the  ^sneild  out- 
line of  our  scheme  of  pablio  education,  con* 
sidered-  under  ita  double  aspect  of  nooial 
training  and  a  eotirae  of  atudy^  the  Oomfnia* 
sioners  give  their  approved..  <  They  not  only 
confirm  the  opinion  we  have  alwaya  enter- 
tained as  to  the  favourable  induenca  of  the 
great  schools  on  the  formation  of  chacactet^ 
but  they  establish  beyond  doubt,  that  ia  re- 
cent times  the  tooral  standard  ampng  the 
boys  is  raised,  the  tone  c£freligioua  foeling 
improyed,  and  that  Uiese  miorocosma  hare 
fully  shared  io  the  amendment  whidi  is  pei^ 
ceptible  in  general  .society.  They  BO^WMt 
the  monitorial  system,  which  it  is  ao  dimciik 
for  tlioae  who  have  not  witnesaed  ita  effeela 
to  appreciatOi  and  they  approve  of  that  bog- 
bear  to  tender  parents^  fagging^  tbongli  wiui 
a  feeble  protest  against  too  mwA  watching 
out  at  cricket,  and  against  the  employment 
of  faffs  in  cei:tain  offices  not  specified  which 
*  might  be  performed  by  servants,'  The  &ct 
is  that  for  a  series  of  years,  fa^^ing  and 
bullying  have  been  diminishing  in  proportion 
to  the  advance  of  general  civilisation.  With- 
in our  own  memory,  one  objectionable  prac- 
tice after  another  has  been  .  diacontinoed. 
That  in  some  schools  something  which  it 
may  be  well  to  remove  may  atill  linger,  is 
highly  possible.  But  all  reforms  have  their 
limit*  Reformers  need  erer  t6  be  reminded 
how  vain  it  is  to  aim  at  onitiog*  advantages 
which  cannot  Oo^^xist  With  the. good  we 
must  take,  the  evil,  and  if  fiuiging  did  not 
involve  some  hardship,  what .  fc«comes  of  its 
vauifeted  merits  in  strengdiening  the  oharao* 
ter  and  in  teaching  a  leason  auch  aa  the.  sons 
of  the  rich  and  pow^erful  might  otherwise 
never  learn  ?  As  to  oonapuUory  cricket,  the 
objection  ^a|  it  keeps,  little  bora  from  learn- 
ing their  lessons  ia  specioas  rather  than  aolid 
Fftggii^g  &^  cricket  occupies  honra  which 
they  would  tan^y  devote  toJesK>Q8,  and  if 
cricket  be  as  iaapertani  jan  engine  of  eduoar 
!  tion  aa  the  (Commissioners  agtee  with  aU  the 
,  world  iftHNippofling  it  to  b^  tbe^  naoal  n*. 
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member  tlut  is»oy.  exodleDt  erioleten  wonld 
We  beeo  lost  to  the  xsricket-field  if  thejr  bad 
Bot  be/en  dnyen  tber«  as  fagt  before  tbey  bud 
the  liberty  of .  cboice.  • 

,  On  tbe  subject  of  instractioD,  which  to 
maBy  seemt  to  campriee  tbe  som  total  of 
education,  tbe  Report  coDfirros,  by  proofs 
vbicb  caimot  be  gainsaid,  and  by  an  elo- 
quent argument  wbi«h  we  would  gladlv 
Qttote  (Report,  p.  28)  if  our  limits  permitted) 
we  commonly  received  estimate  of  classical 
studies.  And  thus  tbe  £eld  of  discussion  is 
oarrowed,  within  manageable  limits.  There 
is  no  great  principle  at  issue.  The  question 
is  one  of  detail.  It  is  admitted  tbat  educa- 
tion must  be  literary^  and  tbat  of  literary 
education,  classical  learning  is  tbe  back-boue. 
But  what  other  studies  can  be  engrafted  on 
that  of  Latin  and  (xreek  ?  and  is  tbe  mode 
of  teaching  Laijn  aii4  Greek  what  it  ought  to 
be?  To  the  investigation  of  these  two 
poiotsi  the  Commissioners  have  addressed 
themselves  with  diligence;  and  to  this  part 
of  tbe  subjegt  we  propose  to^  devote  wbat* 
ever  space  we  pan  allot  to  the^considciation 
of  the  Report  atpjcesent. 

The  usu^  co^^plaint  agaiust  our  public 
scheoJa  os^  '  that  admitting  classical,  learning 
to  be  tlm  loundatioa  of  education,  the  foun« 
datiou  ia  carried  too  high;'  but  the  Report 
leveals  ^hat  thia  is  too  favourable,  a  state- 
ment. In  the  majority  of  cases,  tbe  fouuda* 
tion  it  left  inoompletOt  tbongh  tbe  wbole 
time  allolied  for  tbe  buildipg  is  employed  in 
it,  aujd  the  superstructure  is  not  rajsed  at  alh 
To  this  it  is  no  reply  to  quote  tbe  honours 
and  prizea  which  are  gained  by  the  several 
public  schools  at  tbe  Universities.  No  one 
ioubli  tbat  th^y  can  eacb  and  all  turn  out 
bighly  ^niehed  scho^;  but  it  is  by  the 
wot  produced  ou  average  boys  tbat  a  place 
of  education  is  to  be  judged.  What  then  is 
the  average  standard  of  attainment  {  The  re- 
searehes  of  tbe  Commissioners  on  this  point 
ccABtiiuta  the  moet  painful  but  perhaps  the 
nu)st  valoahlo  part  of  .the  Reports  (Vol.  i. 
p.  ^3.)  The  indi^nsable  preliminary  to  all 
improvenoeut  is  a  thorough  couvictioa  of  tiie 
magnitude  of  the  evil.  Tbe  wbole  section 
deserves  serious  attention  ;  it  is  written  with 
the  greatest  caution  nx>t  to  overstate.  We 
«aQ  find  sj^ace  for  only  a  few*  extracts  :•— 

*Tbe  standaM  of  tbe  matrieulatton  ezamina- 
tbo  variee  at  different  opllsgOB.  At  Ohtiat 
Oburoh  a  oandidate  is  expeeted  to  oonstroe  a 
psaeage  (wbiol)  he  has  read  beftire)  of  Virgil 
and  another  of  Homer,  to  write  a  bit  of  Latin 
prosei  to  answer  soine  simple  grammatical  ques- 
Uops,  and  isbow  some  acqaafntance  wtth  arith- 
metic'' 

What  Wy  of  fourteen  who  bad  been  tole- 
rably ifiqH  tajugbl  could  be.  plucked  in  ^oh 


au  examination  t  But  the  Bepprt  goes  on 
to  say  that  in  tbe  year  1862  ,'pne-tbird 
failed  to  surmount  this  trial.'    Al^in.'* —     .  r 

*1!1iS  finbjectB  of  ^bt  first  UnStersity  Examl^ 
nation  {Rtsponskwa)  are  Greek  and  Latin  book^ 
ohoaen  by  the  eaadidate  himself,  to  be  cpU'* 
stru«d  and  parsed;  a  li#t.of  very  elen^entary 
questions  in  Latin  and  Grei^k  grammar  (  au 
easy  piece  of  English  for  translation  into  Latia 
prose;  arithmetic  to  vulgar  fractions  or  deci- 
mals ;  the  first  two  books  of  Eoclfd,  or  Algebra 
to  Bf  mple  eqnaiicnf.  9'dtw1tbtttahti!ng  tlie  ead« 
ness  of  the  examinadon  it  is  estimated  Ibal 
abuQt  ooe^owrth  are  plooked,  orv^ithdraw  t^ieir 
names  from  tbe  fear  of  failure ;  and  though  this 
examiuftUpn  occurs  early  in  the  academical 
coarse^  it  is  but  an  imperfect  test  of  school 
work,  for  it  is  notorious  (as  Mr,  Furneaux 
states)  that  a  very  large  nmnber  of  thc^se  who 
pass  their  resooosions  witboat  &i!ure  have  been 
made  fit  to  ao  so  by  one  or  two  terms' of  bard 
wotk  sod  cKHgeDt  tea^pg  in  this  place.'^ 

\Ve  need  not  follow  tbe  Commissioners  to 
Sandhufist  or  the  Horse  Guards.  The  result 
is  everywhere  the  same,  and  not  oflly  is  the 
amount  of  scholarship  small,  but  that  little 
is  imperfectly  learnt.  We  are  further  told, 
*  There  is  a  great  want  of  accurate  grounding 
perceptible  sometimes  even  in  elegant  scho-* 
lara,^  and  tbe  latter  remark  is  important,  be- 
cause it  leads  to  the  inference  tbat  the  fault 
must  be  rather  with  tb6  method  of  teaching 
than  with  tbe  pupil.     (Report,  p.  54.) 

All  this  is  indeed  no  novelty;  the  world 
has  long  been  dissatisfied  with  the  amount 
of  instruction  with  which  a  young  man 
enters  on  tbe  duties  of  life ; '  and  on  tho 
Universities,  as  tbe  last  agency  employerf  in 
bis  education,  tbe  first  burst  of  dissatisfaction 
fell.  Tlie  tTniVersities^  Oxford  more  espe- 
cially, seemed  to  acknowledge  their  short- 
comings in  silence,  and  submitted  to  every 
species  of  dislocation  and  distortion  that  was 
supposed  necessary  to  inspire  them  with 
fresh  life.  Wliat  amount  of  good  has  been 
done  is  no  part  of  bur  present  subject  to 
discuss.  I3e  it  What  it  may,  the  remedy  did, 
not  reach  the  root  of  the  mischiefl  Tbe 
failure  in  the  produce  of  the ,  Universities 
was  in  a  great  measure  occasioned  by  tbe 
badness  of  the  raw  material  sent  them  from 
the  public  schools.  .  ' 

Reform  must  go  furtb  er.  The  great  schools 
in,  their  turn  are  visited  with  Koyal  Com* 
missions,  aud  are .  menaced  with  legisla- 
tive interference.  But  the  .Report  does 
them    the    justice    to     acknowledge    tbat 


*  The  Bteport  does  not  indeed  enable  us  to  say 
exactly  for  bow  manv  of  the  rejections  tbe  public 
schools'  are  responsible,  but  tbe  whole  tcDonr  of 
the  eridenee  justifies  the  oesamptioti  that  to  tbeia 
at  l^ast  th«  .proportioiiaite  shi^  of  the  fiiihiiiss 
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th^  fault  does  not  oriffinate  With'  thera. 
They,  too,  can  plead  the  defects  of  the 
raw' material  witti  which  they  are  '  snp- 
plied.  Tbe  GorttmiMioners  then  carry  their 
iaquirieB  one  step  farther,  and  they  find  the 
cause  of  the  general  backwardness  and  iiile- 
ness  ID  the  insufficient  and  unskilful  teaching 
at  the  preparatory  schools  a!nd  at  home. 
This  is  not,  as  it  was  called  in  the  Honse  of 
Commons,  *  arguing  in  a  vicious  circle,*  and 
shifting  the  blame  and  the  responsibility  >from 
hand  to  haod  :  it  is  merely  tracing  the  evil  to 
its  sonroe.  In  each  stage  of  the  process  of 
education  there  is  ranch  to  amend ;  but  no 
cnre  can  be  conorplete  that  does  not  begin 
with  the  beginning.  And  this  brings  os  to  a 
point  which  Parliaments  and  Commissioners 
cannot  reach.  No  amendment  is  to  be 
hoped  except  from  the  spread  of  sounder 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  edacatioD,  and 
^erefore  it  is  that  we  desire  to  give  all  the 
promin^noe  in  our  power  to  thje  painful  but 
important  conclusion  which  the  inquiries  of 
the  Commissioners  have  forced  upon  them. 
Qrcat  confusion  of  thought  prevails  on  the 
subject  of  early  education.  The  mischiefs  of 
overteaching  and  of  teaching  ill  are  (juotcd 
as  arguments  against  teaching  at  all.  In  or* 
dcr  not  to  overpower  the  opening  intellect,  it 
is  lefl  almost  unaided.  An  extravagant  soli- 
dtude  for  physical  health  makes  all  else  com- 
paratively insignificant.  From  an  exagge- 
rated notion  of  the  terrors  of  school  which  (as 
is  usual  in  all  such  cases)  has  sprung  up  just 
when  school  has  lost  its  terrors,  hod ily  growth 
Ib  deemed  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  prepara- 
tion needed.  Parental  tenderness  hesitates 
delays,  and  finds  comfort  in  asking  what  can 
it  signify  what  so  young  a  boy  learns.  True, 
indeed,  the  knowledge  he  acquires  is  insig- 
nificant in  comparison  with  the  babits  he 
forms.  Acquirement  of  every  kind  has  two 
values — value  as  knowledge  and  value  as  dis- 
cipline— and  the  latter  is  far  the  most  import- 
ant at  the  outset  of  education.  Far  better 
were  it  that  a  boy  were  taught  the  most  use- 
less thing  in  a  way  to  develop  his  powers  and 
riv'e  babits  of  attention,  than  that  the  most  usc- 
ul  were  pressed  upon  him  so  as  to  strain  his* 
faculties  or  to  excite  his  disgust  But  never- 
theless the  matter  of  early  education  is  im- 
portant as  well  as  the  manner,  though  in  a 
minor  degree.  It  does  greatly  concern  the 
boy^s  well  doing  at  a  pliblic  school  that  on 
first  coming  he  should  have  attained  a  cer- 
tain proficiency  in  the  studies  of  the  place. 
Far  more  than  is  generally  believed  depends 
on  the  choice  of  a  preparatory  school ;  and 
in  the  great  uncertainty,  of  finding  a  good 
•se,  every  effort  should  be  made  by  kind  and 
Mosible  teaohing  at  home  to  rob  the  Latin 
accidence  of  its  bugbear  terrors ;  if  indeed, 
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'begjnning  Tiatin  early*  means  pntting  the 
old  Eton  Grammar,  witii  its  dryness,  in 
crabbedness,  and  its  blnnders,'  into  a  poor 
boy's  hand,  to  be  learnt  by  heart  and  then  to 
be  *  heard  by  the  governess,*  who  nnderstandf 
abont  as  mnch  of  it  as  her  pnpil — ^in  that 
case  we  do  not  advocate  the  practice. 

Throughout  every  discussion  on  education 
it  must  be  borne  in  rtind  that  there  are  two 
distinct  methods  of  teaching.    The  one  is,  to 
put  books  into  the  pupil's  hand,  and  to  In- 
duce him  to  learn  if  he  can ;  the  other  is,  to 
teach  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term — that  is 
to  say,  bv  explaining  the  lesson,  and,  by  i^ 
moving  the  difficnltie«  as  they  arise,  gradoally 
to  bring  it  within  the  grasp  of  his  coropre- 
hensiou.    Nowhere  is  a  more  pleasing  or 
more  instructive  accbunt  of  the  art  of  teach- 
ing to  be  found  than   in   Roger  Ascham's 
^Schoolmastec*  (ed.  Mayor,  p.  8).    In  deal- 
ing with  the  intellect  he  anticipates  methods 
(Hamilton's,  for  histance)  which  have  Wnce 
been  brought  out  as  novelties,  and  to  work 
upon  the  will  he  gives  the  nnusnal  receipt  of 
gentleness,    'For  I  assure  yon  thete  is  no 
such  whetstone  to  sharpen  a  good  witte  and 
enconrage  a  will  to  leaminge  as  it  praise.' 
And  *if  the  childe  misse,'  he  woald  not  have 
*  the  master  firoune ;'  for  *  a  cfaDde  shall  take 
more  profit  of  two  fiwites  jentlie  warned  of 
than  of  fonre  thitiges  richtly  hitt/    By  teach- 
ing such  as  this  some  of  the  great  medftevsl 
scholars  made  that  pi^ooions  progress  which 
to  our  ears  sounds  fabulous.     Bat  the  general 
practice  was  very  different     Up  to  recent 
thnes  the  method  of  compelling  to  learn  with 
the  least  possible  help  from  the  teacher  was 
carried  to  the  utmost  extent^  and  enforced 
with  the  greatest  severity.     By  it,  thousands 
were  flogged  out  of  all  taste  for  literatare, 
and  into  the  condition  which  Evelyn  thinb 
the  most  pitiable  in  nature — ^that  of  an  afi- 
learned  country  gentleman  on  a  rainy  day. 
But  in  all  places  of  education  both  methods 
must,  to  a  certain  extent,'  be  combined ;  and 
that  scheme  of  instmction  is  the  best  whidi 
in  each  successive  stage  oi  the  process  com- 
bines them  in  the  most  judicious  proportion. 
When  the  '  man '  at  the  University  requires 
Inore  help  than  the  college  tutors  affbid,  he 
is  obliged  to  resort  to  what  he  calls  a  *  ooneh.' 
In  public  schools,  tliough  it  is  high  time  that 
their  pupils  should  hiive  learnt  to  walk  with- 
on^  help,  it  is  a  qnetiion  to  which  we  shall 
come  presently  whether  and  in  certain  oases 
more  of  teaching  in  the  strict  sense  he  net 
advisable.      In    primary  schools,    teachhig 
should  largely  predominate.    The  only  oh- 
jection  is,  that  it  requires  a  great  deal  of 
time,  a  larffe  staff  of  assistants,  and  grsat 
talent  in  the  master,  or  at  \em^  a  happy 
kfiack  of  imparting  knowledge.    The  oott- 
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mereial  interest  of  a  Bclioolinaster  is  to 
manage  the  largest  Dumber  of  boys  with  the 
fewest  and  the  worst-paid  tishers."^  And  nnfoi^ 
innately  the  e?er  present  teitiptation  to  make 
the  meet  economical  arrangements  is  se- 
eonded  by  the  frequent  hints  he  receives  from 
parents  that  their  ohieif  object  is^to  find  a 
school  where  the  boys  are  taken  care  of;  afid 
they  do  not  desire  (in  most  cases  there  is 
little  danger)  that  their  sons  should  be  made 
prodigies.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  good  private  schools  arc 
the  exception  rather  than  the  ralci  And  the 
result  of  all  this,  say  the  Commissioners,  is, 
that  boys  do  not  come  to  a  public  school  till 
between  twelve  and  fonrteen,  and  that  with 
many  of  them  education  is  still  to  begin. 
Bnt>  alas  I  the  favourable  moment  has  pa^ed 
— the  work  is  now  undertaken  at  a  great  dis» 
advantage.  Habits  of  idleneM  and  inatten- 
tion have  been  formed ;  self-will  and  aversion 
to  study  are  <x)nfirmed ;  and  the  tyro,  daily 
increasing  in  physical  strength,  will  not  be 
led  and  cannot  be  driven. 

Hie  chief  preventive  measure  suggested  by 
the  Ck>mmi88ioners  in  order  to  necessitate  a* 
better  preparation,  is,  that  pubKc  schools 
should  reject  boys  wha  have  failed  at  a  given 
age  to  reach  a  certain  standard  of  proficiency. 
But  they  themselves  observe,  and  with  great 
truth,  that  some  schools  might  be  deterred 
by  their  commercial  interests  from  exercising 
this  power  of  rejection,  and  few  would  enforce 
it  strictly  enough  to  produce  any  perceptible 
effect  And,  after  aii^  if  it  were  so  enforced, 
what  18  to  become  of  the  rejected  candidates 
during  the  long  period  which  must  elapse  be- 
fore the  system  of  early  education  can  be  re- 
formed? The  su^estion,  however,  is  not 
without  its  use.  Boys  are  rejected  in  ex- 
treme cases,  even  now ;  and  a  great  improve* 
ment  we  think  would  be  effected  With  little 
^nouble  if  it  were  tho  established  practice  at 
public  schools  to  infonn  the  parents  of  every 

*  Wb«re  the  niMter  himself  is  a  man  of  great 
USenti  the  inferiority  of  the  asMstSnta  is  kee  import- 
ant; but  uofortunately  men  are  sometiines  atttired 
into  ibe  profession  of  sohoolmastj^r  who'  have  no 
farther  fitness  for  it  than  capital  enough  lo  famish 
a  large  house  at  a  fashionable  -watering  place.  We 
have  beard  from  nnqaestionable^  authority  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote.  Our  informant  went  to  see  a 
near  relation  at  a  school  hiffhl]^  recommended.  In 
eonverising  with  the  master  ne  inquired  what  books 
were  usecf  to  help  the  bo^  in  the  composition  of 
'■Tersea.  The  man  of  learning  replied,  *  I  haye  often 
thought,  Sir,  much  too  much  stress  was  laid  on  that 
unnecessary  aud  superficial  acquirement.  Cioero, 
Sir,  was  ht%  a  poor  verse  maker.  You  aid  a  clas- 
sical scholar/  Sir,  I  presume  f  and  if  so,  you  cannot 
have  forgotten  the  well  known  line-^ 

*  O  fortunatiM  aatiM  me  console  Boma  I ' 
It  is  to  be  b«ped  auoh  initaxiaes  are  rare,  but  it 
is  alarming  that  they  exist  at  all 
VOL.  cxvi.  .  L— 7 


Bew  boy  where  he  has  been  placed,  and  how 
far  his  acquirements  exceed  or  fall  short  of 
the  Usual  standard  of  his  age.     Plain  speak- 
ing is  best  both  for  the  boy  and  his  parents, 
and  moreover  is  necessary  as  a  protest  to 
save  the  credit  of  the  school  which  takes 
charge  of  him.    The  proposal  that  the  Lower 
School  at  Eton  should   be  turned  into  a 
model  preparatory  school  has  been  acted  on^ 
and  we  hear  with  pleasure  that  the  results 
hitherto  have  been  satisfactory.     Great  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  proper  grounding  of 
the  boys  in  English  and  arithmetic^  and  ia 
writing.    The  staff  of  masters  is  larger,  the 
payments  for  the  pupils  are  higher  than  in 
the  Upper  School.    There  is  the  machinery 
for  that  amount  of  teaching  in  the  stricter 
sense  by  which  alone  lost  time  can  be  re- 
deemed.    And  this  suggests  a  hint  which, 
perhaps,  may  be  turned  to  account  by  other* 
public  schools.    Might  not  classes  be  formed 
of  boys  who  wero  below  the  standard  of  their 
age  and  extra  masters  be  specially  appointed 
to  teach  them  ?    An  extra  payment  (even  a 
considerable  one)  should  be  demanded.    To- 
many  parents  this  increased  charge  might,  as* 
a  matter  of  expense,  bo  indiSferent;   but  it;. 
Would  place  tangibly  before  fhem  the  de- 
ficiency of  their  son's  previous  education — a: 
disagreeable  truth  which  his  former  master^ 
has  an  interest  in  concealing,  and  to  which* . 
they  themselves  are  only  too  willing  to  shut' 
their  eyes.    If  this  practice  were  general,  it* 
would  put  a  salutary  pressure  upon  both  pa*- 
rents  and  preparatory  schoolmasters. 

As  a  remedial  measure  the  Report*  sug- 
gests that  boys  who  at  an  advanced  age  have 
faile<i  to  ^et  out  of  the  lower  parts  of  the- 
school  should  be  removed,  but  without  the 
least  slur  on  their  characters.    TTiis,  we  are'^ 
told,  is  the  practice  at  Ragby,  but  not  of  any^ 
other  pul^io  school;  it  has  been  much  ol>- 
jected  to,  but  the  reasons  in  ils  favour  greatly 
predominate.      To    dull,    slow^  painstaking' 
boys,   whose  future  profession   depend*  onr 
their  attaining  a  certain  proficiency,  it  may 
be  advantageous  to  remain  as  long  as  they 
are  making  progress,  though  slowly.    But  if 
it  clearly  appears  that  the  instruction  of  the 
place  is  so  organised  that  they  can  no  longer- 
profit  by  it,  surely  it  is  charity  to  prevent: 
their  continuing  to  waste  time,  of  which  they 
have  so  little  to  spare.     They  require  the- 
watchful  attention  of  private  tuition.    If,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  boy  is  not  obliged  to  work 
for  his  bread,  and  is  not  willing  to  work  for* 
his  improvement,  he  gi^ns  nothing  by  re- 
maining the  class-fellow  of   little   boys — a 
Triton  among  minnows.     To  parents  who 
have  sent  their  sons  to  &  public  school  only 

■■I ii  ■  I. ' ' '  ■  ■     — ■  ■ ' ■    ■    .11 
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at  the  establbbed  mode  '  of  giving  tbem  the 
best  education,!  and  are  perfectly  indifferent 
to  the  progress  thej  make  there,  it  may  be 
be  coQvenienrt  to  keep  an  intractable  youth  at 
school  till  he  can  be  removed  to  the  more, 
openly  professed  idleness  of  the  University  ; 
but  the  convenience  of  such  parents  is  not  to 
be  put  in  the  balance  against  the  mischief 
done  to  the  school  by  a  set  of  boys  who  are 
the  real  tyrants  of  their  little  world,  and  the 
chief  promoters  of  all  insubordination  and 
misconduct 

We  can  scarcely  hope  to  improve  schools 
so  far  that  there  will  not  always  be  a  resi- 
duum of  dunces  on  whom  no  impression  can 
be  made;  and  were  they  worse  than  they 
are,  the  cream  which  rises  spontaneously  to 
the  top  will  be  excellent.  There  remains  a 
very  large  majority  varying  greatly  in  indus- 
try and  capacity,  who  are  amenable  to  the 
influences  of-  the  place,  and  will  turn  out 
prettv  much  what  those  influences  make  them. 
The  (>esetting  sin  of  these  boys  is  ideness,  and 
their  progress  depends  mere  on  the  means 
that  are  taken  to  stimulate  their  diligence 
and  to  excite  their  emulation,  than  on  any 
plans  which  can  be  devised  for  extending 
their  studies  or  offering  them  a  greater  liberty 
of  choice.  Unless  the  method  of  studying  is 
improved,  nothing  is  gained  by  muluplymg 
the  denominations  of  study,  nor  is  there  any 
room  left  for  a  further  range  of  subjects.  In 
after  life,  many  a  man  may  be  heard  to  re- 
gret the  time  wasted  in  learning*— or,  more 
truly,  not  learning — Greek  and  Latin,  *  which 
he  always  hated/  and  to  lament  that  it  was 
not  employed  in  acquirinc;  something  which 
lie  now  thinks  he  should  have  worked  at 
more  steadily.  But  this  is  a  tlelusion.  He 
4ittributes  to  his  boyish  days  the  tastes  and 
feelings  of  later  years.  At  school,  idleness 
was  his  pleasure  and  his  pride.  Had  his 
tasks  been  made  more  easy,  application  would 
•only  have  been  less  necessary  and  more  dis- 
creditable. It  was  never  found  that  noble- 
anen  at  Christ  Church  who  availed  themselves 
of  the  permission  to  take  up  English  at  *  Col- 
lections,' made  thereby  any  great  stride  in 
the  national  literature,  though  they  finally 
abandoned  all  attempts  at  scholarship.  ^  The 
^nreat  difficulty  of  a  public  school'  (says  the 
Keport,  p.  33),  '  as  every  master  kpows,  fs 
«iniple  idleness,  which  is  defended  by  num- 
bers and  intrenched  behind  the  system  and 
traditions  of  tlie  place,  and  against  which,  if 
be  be  active,  he  wages  a  n^re  or  less  unequal 
^ar.'  Moreover,  public  opinion  strongly 
•condemns  *  sapping,'  or  by  whatever  other 
istang  word  industry  is  stigmatised ;  and  to 
lits  magic  influence  even  a  well-disposed  boy 
jields.  Unless  his  bread  depends  on  his  ob- 
taining some  scholarship  or  exhibition,  he 


does  not  inchide  attention  to  aehool-woik 
within  bis  notions  of  duty.  Unlesa  his  talenti 
and  acquirements  are  acknowledged  to  be 
superior,  he  is  not  entitled   in  bia  sckod- 
feUows'  eyesy  nor  even  in  bis  own,  to  aompete 
for  honorary  priees.    To  oounterbalance  this 
evil  influettee,  the  motive  of  pleasing  bis  ptr 
reats  would  in  many  eases  be  sufficient,  and 
in  most  would  avail  sonsething.  But  unhappily 
this  motive  is  freqaently  withheld.     Many 
parents^  the  Commissioners  observe  with  just 
reprehension,  send  their  sons  to  school  only 
for  the  purpose  of  '  making  tbem  g!entleme% 
and  enabling  them  to  form  great  acquaint- 
ance;'^ and  this,  the  Report  goes  on  to  say, 
*■  the  boys  are  quick  enough  to  perceive  in- 
stantly, and  the  same  home  influence  which 
ought  to  be  the  maater's  most  efficacious  auxi- 
liary becoraesi  in  such  cases,  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  progn^ »  (vol  i.  p.  40).     Others — 
more  uoaecountably  still--4hough  they  know 
that  their  son's  pro^>eots  dopend  on  his  eier- 
tions^  forbear  to  impress  him  with  the  urgen^ 
of  his  position ;  whether  from  a  Mae  coun- 
dence  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  scbookeyi^m 
or  from  mistaken  indulgence  it  malters  not 
Both  parties  live  on  in  a  fool's  paradise  till  the 
youth  is  plucked  for  his  ^  litde-go,'  and,  in 
blank  despair,  they  ask  each  other — what  is 
to  be  done  now  to  gain  a  livelihood  f    One  of 
the  Eton  witnesBCs  expresses  an  opinion  that 
the  desire  to  please  a  tutor  is  stronger  than 
*  mere  emulation '  (vol.  iii.p.  159).    &ot  hew 
small  is  the  interest  of  a  tutor  in  inferior  boys, 
and  how  much  less  is  their  desire  to  please 
liim.    AfUr  all,  when  the  sehool-syslem  is 
sluggish,  how  easily  is  a  tutor  pleaaed.  Inquire 
the  character  of  yiya  well-looking,  in^nuous, 
gentleman-like  boy.  He  is  a  special  favourite, 
and  no  wonder,  with  his  tutor.  *  Is  he  clever  f 
No;    lair  abilities,  certainly  not  above  the 
average.     *  Does  he  make  the  most  of  them  f 
Idleness  is  his  only  fault    'Li  he  a  tolerable 
scholar f    Very  inaccurate;  he  oaaie  veiy 
ill-ffrounded.     'His  composition f    la  very 
bad,  bat  the  average  eomposition  nowadays 
is  deplorable.    However,  he  is  verf  amiaUe 
—conduct  in  the  house  excellent — not  in- 
tended   for    any    profession — father     very 
wealthy.    Such  is  a  summary  of  the  particu- 
lars which  crbss-examinatios  will  elicit  from 
his  tutor.     His  own  account  of  the  matter  is 
very  simple,     •  Why  should  I  work  ?    I  can 
always  get  off  somehow.    I  am  very  good 


*  Report,  p.  40.  See  also  Mr.  Birch's  evidence. 
We  wien  it  were  poeeible  to  make  these  psrents 
feel  how  impossibM  it  is  to  tarn  into  «  geDtlemen 
any  boy  who  it  not  sent  a  g:eDtleoQaa  from  home, 
and  of  bow  little  valae  are  school  friendships  wA^re 
th0  parties  are  not  likelv  to  b€  tkroten  together  in  thM 
eurrmt  tf  iMeirfmtmr9  Avse.    Bal  we  should  speak 
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flKiids  witik  my  t^Ufty  iStt^  my  fttbev  doM  Mt 
ctre.'  BoT8  of  this  elms  are  tbw  deM^Hbed 
St  tbe  TJm?ei*tiy.  *They  At^  pettoos,'  wya 
Mr.  Ridden  (Report^  p.  24),  ^ifho  were  al^ 
lowed  to  carry  their  idlenesft  from  form  ta 
Ibrm,  to  work  below  tkeir  powers,  and  meriely 
to  move  with  the  crowd.  They  are  men  of 
whom  Boroetbfng  might  have  been  made,  bat 
now  it  ia  too  late ;  they  are  grossly  ignorant, 
snd  have  contracted  slovenly  habits  w  mind^* 

Here,  then,  is  a  state  of  things  in  which 
motives  for  labour  are  deficient,  and  labour 
withont  motive  is  repngnant  to  nattire. 

The  remedies  suggested  by  the  Report, 
though  some  of  them  may  be  very  usefiT,  are 
quite  insufficient.  To  add  exhibitions  and 
multiply  prizes  draws  a  larger  portion  into 
the  vortex  of  competition,  and  increases  tbe 
nmnber  of  superior  boys,  and  so  fbr  this  is 
well.  But  the  prize  system  has  itff  disadvan- 
tages. It  strengthens  the  line  between  the 
studious  and  the  idle.  The  boy  Who  has  de- 
cided not  to  compete,  thinks  himself  thereby 
relieved  from  all  ftirther  call  for  exertion,  and 
in  some  cases  is  led  by  his  vanity  to  show, 
by  ostentsitions  idleness,  that  it  is  impossible 
he  should  secretly  be  meditating  competition. 

The  great  question  is,  How  are  schools 
from  their  own  resources  and  with  their  own 
machiner}',  independently  of  all  external  as- 
nstanee,  to  supply  adequate  motives  fbr  labour 
to  the  common  run  of  boys  f 

ITiere  is  the  greatest  difference  in  the 
amount  of  progress  made  by  the  various 
great  schools  of  the  country  towards  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem.  But  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  drawing  invidious  comparisons,  nor  of 
referring  to  any  school  in  particuhir,  except 
for  the  puipose  of  illustrating  a  general  pro- 
position. One  of  them — the  greatest  and  the 
most  important — Eton  (Vol  i.  p.  25),  is  spe- 
cially censured  by  the  Commissioners  for  the 
idleness  of  its  masses ;  but  our  strictures  are 
general,  and  are  directed  against  slovenly 
teaching  and  idle  habits  wherever  they  exist. 
The  Commissioners  not  onfy  suggest  mea- 
sures^  but  also  the  mode  of  executing  them  ; 
and  therefore  they  are  hampered  by  the  ne- 
cessity.of  adapting  theijr  recommendations  to 
existing  arrangements.  We  have  undertaken 
no  such  Herculean  labour.  "We  shall  only 
state  what  long  observation  has  convinced  us 
is  necessary  to  infuse  intellectual  activity  into 
the  inert  masses  of  a  large  public  sch6ol. 
Where  our  suggestions  are  superfluous,  we 
trust  the  several  authorities  will  accept  the 
implied  compliment;  where  their  utility  is 
recognised  we  do  not  doubt  means  will  ulti- 
mately be  found  of  carrving  them  out,  in 
spite  of  all  practical  difJculties  and  the  at- 
tachment of  both  masters  am)  boys  to  old 
traditions. 


'  And  m  troth  we  have  nothing  very  recon- 
dite to  pmpose,  notlring  bat  what  is  contained 
by  implieaition  in  the  Report  before  us,  and 
wheft  plainly  sMed  is  a  mere  truism.  In  the 
fint  place,  tbeuy  stands  the  obvious  pvelimi^ 
Bsvy  to  all  progress  that  the  saying  o^  a  lesson 
to  a  master  nhist  be  a  reaWy ;  it  miMt  be 
something  which  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  do^ 
well,  and  very  dnagreeable  to  do  iU  ;  and  it 
must  be  MmtHved  that  if  the  lesson  is  not 
learnt,  tbe  efaanees  of  detection  are  much 
greater  tbm  those  of  escape.  We  can  iman 
gine  no  means  of  effecting  this  except  by  a 
system  of '  taking  places'  (in  all  but  the  high- 
est forms),  not  tbe  languid  pormntitions which 
are  sometimes  oailed  by  the  name,  but  an  ac* 
tive,  stirring,  vigilant  competition,  in  which 
t^  slightest  blunder,  or  even  hesitation,  is 
visited  by  the  loss  of  a  place.  Eveiy  dsLj 
brittgs  a  revolution  in  the  order  /of  precedence. 
The  senior  boy  of  the  class  may  find  himself 
by  an  iH-prepared  lesson  brought  to  the  bot^ 
torn.  The  jnnior,  by  a  lucky  correctfon,  ne- 
gieeted  by  the  boys  before  liim,  may  suddenly 
get  to  the  top.  The  attention  of  all  is  kept 
up  by  a  constaivt  passage  of  questions  down 
the  ranks,  and  the  idle  and  ill-prepared  are 
marked  out  by  their  silence  for  examination, 
l^re  is  a  passage  in  the  Report  on  Win- 
Chester  College  which  is  so  much  to  the  pur- 
pose that  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  it 
Vol.  i.  147  ^-. 

'  The  system  of  promotion  at  Winchester  is 
nearly  tbe  reverse  of  that  at  Eton,  kt  Eron  a 
bo^  hsss  in  the  soho(^  chiefly  by  seniority ;  at 
Winchester  his  rate  of  progress  is  determined  by 
his  success  in  an  incessant  competition,  in  which 
every  lesson  and  every  exercise  couats  for  a  cer- 
tain numerical  valae,  and  which  never  pauses  or 
terminates  till  he  reaches  the  sixth  form.  Places 
are  taken  In  every  division  below  the  sixth  form, 
and  eoeh  boy  receives  for  each  Itfstson  a  number 
of  marks,  answering  ta  tbe  place  he  holds  in  the 
division  at  the  end  of  tbe  lesson.  Thus,  if  he  is 
twentieth  from  the  bottom  be  receives  twenty 
marks.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  At  tbe  end  of  every  week 
the  marks  gained  for  all  tbe  lessons  are  added 
up,  and  the  same  thing  is  done  at  the  end  of 
erery  month ;  this  record  of  e^feh  boy's  progress 
Is  called  the  ^  Otassicds  Pap^r."  The  promo- 
tion of  each  boy  at  the  end  of  a  half  year  de- 
pends on  the  number  of  marks  he  has  received 
m*the  Glassicos  Paper  during  thait  half  year, 
with  the  addition  of  those  he  has  gained  (if  his 
pkce  in  tbe  school  is  below  tbe  senior  part  of 
the  fifth)  for  '*  standing  up"  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  half  •♦ — 

*  We  do  not  see  why  the  CommiaeioDers  think  it 
an  objection  to  the  Winchester  system  that  it  leaves 
the  big  and  idle  boys  at  the  bottom.  Sorely  on 
the  whole  it  is  better  that  their  defictenciea  should 
be  made  manifest  to  their  parents  nnd  tbemseWes 
than  thai  they  i>hoa1d  be  partially  concealed  %  a 
promotion  regulated  chiefly  by  seniority.  [C 
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whiobii^  explained  to  b^  a  gei^ral  rep^itlon 
of  all  he  baa  learotbf  heui,  either  for  school 
buainesa  or  for  the  express  purpose  of  this 
competition.  The  CoromissioQers  go  on  to 
recommend  periodical  eompeUtive  ezami- 
natioQs  *•  as  a  means  of  correcting  the  defecta 
inseparable  from  the  system  of  taking  places 
as  a  method  of  promotion.'  These  defects,  it 
seems,  to  qs»  can  scarcely  exist  except  where 
the  system  of  taking  places  has  lost  its  viva- 
city and  reality.  But  at  any  rate,  as  an  addir 
tional  test. of  diligence,  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  objection  to  the  competitive  exami* 
nations  proposed ;  although  no  examinations^ 
can  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  the  active, 
ever-present  competition  of  taking  places.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  half-year  the  end  of  it 
appeal's  at  an  incalculable  distance^  And  Uie 
stimulus  of  so  distant  a  struggle  acts  but 
feebly.  The  practice  of  taking  places  not 
only  has  the  incidentdl  merits  (and  prodigious 
merits  they  are)  of  enforcing  a  hub^t  <f(  close 
attenti(^  f<nd  promoting  accuracy,  but  by 
occasional  ui;i*expected.  successes  it  rousesith^ 
spirit  of  emulation  in  a  boy  who  never  felt  it 
before,  and  even  awakes  powers  of  which  he 
himsi&lf  was  unconscious,  while  St  extends  the 
influence  of  emulation  in  gradually  widening, 
though  less  strongly  marked  circles  throogfat 
out  the  whole  division : — 

^  Est  quadam  prodire  tenus  si  non  datur  ultra.'' 

He  who  has  no  hope  of  gaining  the  prizes 
may  at  least  desire  to  be  among  the  first 
twelve  of  the  class;  another  will  strive  to  be 
in  the  first  half;  and  dull  indeed  mnst  he  be 
who  does  not  make  an  effort  to  avoid  the  al- 
most ridiculous  position  of  last. 

But  to  give  eflScacy  to  the  practice  of  tak- 
ing places,  even  when  conducted,  properly,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  method  of  bearing  the 
lesson  should  be  of  the  most  searching  cba-^ 
racter.  Instead  of  a  vague  and  general  de- 
scription of  what  we  conceive  this  method 
should  be,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give 
a  detailed  example.  Dr.  Arnold  used  to  at- 
tribute the  accurate  scbopl  schplarship  for 
which  Winchester  was  remarkable  to  thej 
mode  of  hearing  lessons  adopted  by  Dt.  Ga- 
bell,  who  was  head  master  in  the  oarly  part 
of  the  present  century.  As  described  by  ofd 
WvkebHmists  it  does  not  seeba  to  have  pre- 
sented in  its  various  parts  any  remarkable 
novelty;  but,  "as  a  whole,  it  w^  in  its  day 
unrivalled,  and  probably  even  now  merits  at- 
tention. It  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
forms  ip  the  middle  part  of  the  school  passed 
for  alternate  fortnights  under  bis  tuition,  and 
it  is  not  his  mode  of  dealing  with  the  more 
advanced  scholars  of  the  sixth  form  that  we 
are  describing,  but  his  way  of  testing  and  per- 


fecting the .' grounding'  of  boys  wbo  are  still 
occupied  with  rthe  elementary  parts  of  scho- 
larship. In  the  first  place,  be  insisted  on  a 
loud,  clear, slow  utterance;  every  syllable  to 
be  heard  distinctly  «t  a  considerable  distance. 
It  usually  cost  a  new  boy  two  or  three  hi^ 
rassing  lessons  to  le^n  to  read,  but  the  dif- 
ficulty once  got  over  was  surmounted  for  ever, 
and  the  effect  of  this  practice  in  seeiuing  ac- 
curacy and  precision  m  construing  w^s  won- 
derful. Ha  did  pot  insist  upon  a  boy's  know- 
ing, all  his  lesson,  but  he  did  insist  on  his 
knowing  accurately  bow  much  be  could  do, 
and,  how  much  he  could  not.  And  it  wss 
understood  to  b^  a  spfficient  excpse  for  not 
constcuing  one  or  two  sentences  if  the  pupil, 
on  bejng  called  on,  at  once  stated  his  inabi- 
lity, and  could  show  that  he  had  marked  the 
passage  previously  in  ink.  What  this  able 
teacher  desired  to  prevent  was.  the  Iqose  ha- 
bit of  study  which  dasposes  the  learner  to  rest 
satisfied  with  a  knowledge  of  the  individual 
n^ords,  and  to  t:ust  to  chance  for  hammeriaff 
out  the  construction.  After  the  passage  had. 
been  read,  especially  if  it  was  read  unintclli- 
gently,  be  would  desire  the  pupil  tp  look  up 
from  his  bopk  and  tell  its  general  meaning 
(an  excellent  though  merely  incidental  lesson 
in  English);  or  by  the  single  questiooy 
'  Where  is  the  apodosis}'  he  would  awaken 
him  to  the  alarming  consciousness  that  though 
he  could  consti-ue  each  separate  limb  of  the 
sentence,  he  had  no  distinct  and  clear  per- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  the  whole.  The 
pupil  was  also  expect^  to  state  the  general 
connexion  of  the  passage  with  the  subject 
(Horace^s  *  Satires  and  Epistles' — no  easy 
task),  and  it  was  only  after  drawing  firom 
the  class  their  own  notions  on  the  subject 
that  the  Doctor  gave  his  own  lucid  explana- 
tion. \  . 

But  it  was  in  Greek  parking,  above  all,  that 
his  ingenuity,  was  conspicuous  in  coodensiDg 
into  tne  shortest  space  the  most  searching 
examination^  His  ^rst  (question  with  respect 
to  each  Greek  word  in  the  lesson  generally 
was,  What  is  it  like  in  the  Grammar?  A 
boy  who  could,  answer  this  showed  at  once 
that  lie  could  parse  it  thoroughly;  but  this 
was  not  enough ;  tbe  same  poy  or  another 
was  required  to  p^rse  tbe  word^  and  tbe 
parsing  involved  the  tracing  of  evex;y  link  of 
the  formation,. and  the  repetition^  if  required, 
of  every  rule  relating  ,to  it.  JEach  boy  waa 
required  to  bring  his  Grammar  with  b^ni,  and 
instead  of  saying  what  the  given  word  i^esem^ 
bled,  the  class  >vere  frequently  required  to 
find  it  in  the  book  itself,  in  order  to  fami- 
liarise them  with  ^e  use  of  what^  in  the 
strictest  etyniQlogical  sense,  the  poctor  de- 
sired should,  be  a  Manual ;  and,  after  a  cer- 
tain pause,  places  were  lost  by  those  who 
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were  itflf  tnrnhig  over  the  learcs'  with  Ae 
word  nnfcmtid. 

Contrail^  to  the  all  btit  iiniv€T8Al  prtiettee 
of  his  6hy\  l>r.'GabeH  rai^ly,  if  ev«r,  flagged 
for  lessons;  nor  was  he  ve^  catr^l  ito  etact- 
ing  the  impositions  which,  it  seems,  he  set 
rather  profusely.  Like  a  dever  sheep^log,  he 
made  his  bark  more  efFectrral  than  his  bite, 
and  ins{)ired  more  fear  than  many  other  mas- 
ters of  weU-teraembered  severity.  By  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  bis  pnpils  it  is  cwftafn 
be  made  it  thorodghiy  mortifying  to  an  intel- 
ligent boy  to  foil  in  a  lesson,  And  he  inspired 
even  the  most  slnggish  with  a  g^eat  anxiety 
to  *'get  off,'  and  also  with  ihe  salutary  con- 
viction that  the  only  yksj  to  ensure  this  was 
to  masterthe  lesson.  *  Cribs,'  which  in  some 
great  jchoolff  are  so  generally  nfeed  (as  we 
learn  from  the  evidence],  and  which  no  vigi- 
lance can  entirely  banisD,  are  tiids  rendered 
snperfluons.  When  the  pupil  is  etpeeted  to 
know  everything  that  the  Dictionary  or 
Gfammar  can  tell  respecting  everf  word,  a 
•crib'  is  of  little  use  except  to  give  the  gene- 
ral meaning  of  a  difficult  sentence,  and  this 
amount  of  help  is  sonvetimes  rather  tisefbl 
than  mfeclrievbus.  Itwas  very  interesting,  we 
have  been  told,  to  watch  the  devices  by 
which  the  Doctor  would  try  to  fix  in  the  qie- 
mory  of  big  junior  clase  the  first  fragments  of 
more  advanced  scholarship  as  they  were  sug- 
gested by  the  day's  lesson,  Bui  it  is  only  the 
probing  and  searching  power  of  his  method 
which  we  desire  to  hold  up  as  a  model'  for 
imitation. 

The  attainment  of  accmnte  grounding  will 
be  much  facilitated  by  the  general  adoption 
of  one  uniform  and  imrproved  Grammar  for  the 
oaeof  all  the  great  schools;  and  we  are  glad 
to  hear  the  masters  of  the'  nine:  great  founda- 
tions under  consideration  hare  met^  for  lihe 
parpose  of  earrying  out  ihe  suggestions  of  the 
Report  to  this  effect  r^Wbeo  the  task  is  in 
BQch  hands  we  will  venture  on  only  two  sug- 
gestions. The  new  Manual  mnst  be  short — 
fet  the  reader  who  dreads  a  book  in  more 
than  one  volume  allow  for  the  depression  with 
which  a  schoolboy  takes  up  a  thick  closely- 
printed  8vo.  in  sheepskin  with  the  dreary  an- 
ticipation that  he  *must  learn  all  that' — and 
it  mast  be  strictty  elementary.  SchooUbooks 
sre  ^ood  in  proportion  ta  they  resemble  (md 
teaching,  and  the  great  advant^e  of  oral 
teaching  consists  in  its  supplying  information 
JQit  as  it  is  wanted,  and  not  perplexing  the 
Wner  with  premature  instruction.  In  the 
|ipper  forms  a  iseCond  grammar  to  serve  as  an 
isttodoction  to  the  niceties  of  scholarship, 
wonld  be  necessary. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  the  point  we  are 
BOW  labouring  to  enforce  is  that  saying  lee^ 
loss  should  M  a  reality,  aad  of  all  lessens 


the  most  dffficnit  to  turn  into  a  sham  we 
should  have  thonght  ift  Repetition.  -Never- 
^heless^  it  seems  that  at  Blow  the  boys  can  r^al- 
culate  what  portion  of  the  lesson  will  fall  to 
each.  They  are  called  up  in  rotation,  and 
(so  easily  is  a  rested  right  in  abuses  ac<^ired) 
they  wouM  resent  as  an  injury  any  deviatioti 
from  the  established  orden  The  witness  who 
gi^es  this  ev^cnce  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  tfatft 
the  masters  dare  not  by  'dodging'  disconcert 
this  convenient  arrangement,  and  thus  it  is 
easy  to  shirk  the  whole  of  the  Repetition  Les- 
ion, with  the  ekceptionof  the  few  predestined 
lines  (vol.  iii.  p.  260), 

•  If  theRepBtition  Lessons  at  Etofn  were 
realities,  the Comfmissioncrs  are  probably  right 
in  thinking  them  too  long.  Let- them  bo 
thoroughly  learnt,  and  we  should  not  ©bjeot 
to  their  being  shortened.  We  know  not  why 
Repetition  has  iktlen  into  so  much  disftivoor 
with  reformers  of  late  years.  As  mental  dis- 
cipline, it  is  meeded  to  cuhrvate  the  memory, 
—a  fisculty  which  beyond  all  others  k 
strengthened  and  may  be  indefinitely  im- 
proved by  exercise.  Nor  is  it  less  useful  for 
the  acquisition  of- scholarship  and  ihe  im- 
provement of  tiaste.  A  late  emittent  stateSr 
man;  dnring  the  whole  of  a  long  life,  made 
it  his  daily  practice  to  commit  to  memory 
some  striking  passage  of  an  ancient  or<  mo- 
dern author,  and  to  this  habit  his  (Hands  a|>- 
tributed  much  of  the.  liveliness  of  fancy  and 
the  richness  of  diction  which  characterized 
his  eloquence.  Hemsterhuskm,  the  groat 
Dutch  scholar,  employedy  as  his  principal 
nteans'  of  conveying  instruction,  Repetition 
of  the  most  assiduous  and  accurate  kind.  In 
classic  times,  when  t>ooka  were  few;  to  repeat 
^om  dictation  was  the  only  mode  c^  ^learning, 
apd  many  in»portant  faculties  of  the  mind 
were  called  into  play;  by  this  exercise.  It 
was' thus  little  Horaeo  was  tai^ht  by  his  for- 
midable Orbilius,  aad  the  trial  of  temper 
which  this  method  of  teaching  must  tniiot 
upon  the  teaeher  may  account  for,  if  it  does 
not  excuse,  his  severity*  .  At  Winehesder  the 
Report  describes  a  series  of  competitive  lei»- 
sons  in  Rlf^^ition  (rdrcady  mentioned >,wh!dii 
takes  place  annually  at'theond  ofito^  sum- 
mer half-year;  >  Something  like  thih  might  in 
many  cases  be  introduced  with  good  effinit. 
It  cam  hardly  be  necessary  to  add  that  qo  Re- 
petition* sluHild  be  albwed  to  pass  withont 
an  examination  in  the  construing.  To  com*- 
idit  to  n»eraory  Hnes  which  are  not  mider- 
stood,'  or  are  misuDderstood,  is  only  to  stereo^ 
type  ^noranee  and  error.  We  quite  agrafe 
with  Dr,  Moberly  in  thinking  it  desirable  to 
encourage  boys  as  much  as  possible  to  cultaK 
vate  a  rational  memory  rather  l^an  memory 
by  rote;  and  to  recall  the  words  of  the  lesf- 
Bon^  by  having  first  mastered  tho  order  of  the 
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thonghti.  Bat  we  think  the  Doctor  greatly 
overrates  the  difficulty  and  undervalues  the 
importance  of  tbe  zneoiory,  which  as^iociatee 
founds  and  words  whose  connectioii'  is  only 
arbitrary*  It  is  by  this  kind  of  memory  die 
alphabet  is  learned  ;  09  this  most  systems  of 
*  memaria  technica*  are  based.  Memory  by 
rote  is  much  stronger  than  intellectual  me- 
inory— it  is  more  durable  in  the  decline  of 
age,  it  is  less  difficult  to  the  uodeve^ped 
powers  of  childhood.  The  natural  inclma- 
tioo  of  the  child  is  to  get  his  lesson  by  rote, 
saerely  ;  in  order,  therefore,  to  cultivate  his 
reason — not  to  lighten  his  task — we  would 
lead  him  to  make  Re^tition  an  exercise  of 
antelleolual  memory.  There  is  no  part  of  tbe 
present  system  which  we  would  part  with 
less  wiUin^y  than  Repetition,  and  it  would  be 
most  ufifair  to  draw  from  Bepetitiou  evaded 
«n  ai^ument  against  RepotitioB  properly  re- 
gulated and  enforced. 

•  Our  uext  remedy  for  the  imf)trovement  of 
the  dull  and  idle  masses  is  to  bestow  00  them 
more  of  tracking  in  the  striotar  sense.  How 
&r  a  boy  ought  to  be  taught,  and  bow  far 
compelled  to  teach  himseu,  is  a  question  to 
which  in  bo  two  cases  would,  the  answer  be 
absolutely  the  same.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
what  is  learnt  without  aid  is  of  more  value  as 
menial  discipline,  and  is  more  soundly  ac- 
quired, ftfaau  what  has  been  imparted  by 
teaching;  and  of  this,  tbe  Report  rives  a 
atriking  proof  in  the  fact  that  in  the  Matbe- 
majtical  School  at  Eton  the  boys  who  have 
the  advantage  of  a  private  tutor  bave  never 
yet  gained  Uie  prise  (vol.  i.  p.  88).  Never- 
theless, when  boys  fall  backward  in  their 
work^  and  show  that  they  cannot  or  will  not 
get  on,  there  is  no  resource  but  special  teach- 
ing and  private  influence.  But  bow  to  aiip- 
tly  these  remedies  i^  the  difficulty.  It  might 
e  supposed  tbat  ia  schools  where  the  tuto- 
rial system  is  establisbed  the  machinery  10  all 
ready,  but  if  so,  it  must  be  very  differently 
worked.  At  Eton,  wheore  it  is  exhibited  in 
its  completest  form,  tbe  Report  diowa  us  that 
the  tutors  endure  an  intolerable  amount  of 
labom*,  and  yet  iox  average  and  inferior 
boys  little  or  nothing  is  done.  To  remedy 
this  the  Oonimissioners  recommend  oerUdn 
changes  in  matters  of  detail  by  whiohuUme  nuiy 
be  saved,  and  also  (a  much  more  efficient 
measure)  the  establisfament  of  a  staff  of  assist- 
ant tutors.  But  to  produce  any  marked  re- 
ault  the  additional  teachem  can  scarcely  be 
fswer  than  one  to  every  houses  and  they  must 
be  animated  with  jaore  aeal  and-aetivtty  than 
are  genMaUy  displayed.  The  boys  who  most 
need  the  superintendenoe  of  a  tutor  are  pre*- 
cisely  those  whom  the  tutor  is  most  tempted 
to  neglcot ;  and  to  discover  an  avenue  to-  the 
latelleot  of  a  dnaee,  or  to  instil  a  few  grains 


of -sense  into  a  fo^I,  requires  ntf  ordinary  qosli- 
fications  and  no  small  expenditure  of  labour 
aad  patienoe.  In  schools  whore  the  tntorisl 
system  (as  constituted  at  Eton)  does  not 
exist,  we  cannot  recommend  its  introdttction. 
Its  advanti^^  are  many^  but  they  are  coun- 
terbalanced by  its  tendency  to  reduce  the 
recognised  public  lessons  to  insignificance. 
The  Eton  tutor  becomes  oracticaUy  the  mss- 
ter  c^  a  small  school,  which  at  present  be 
works  singlehanded,  and  under  the  necessity 
of  dividing  his  attention  anK>ng  30  or  40 
boys,  all  differing  in  age  and  attainments. 
At  the  schools  we  are  now  speaking  of  it 
v^ould  be  necessary  only  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  the  existing  tutors,  tbat  is  to  aay 
masters  who  do  not  go  into  school,  and  de 
not  take.ifi  boarders.  We  do  not  overlook 
the  commercial  o^ectioo  to  these  sugges- 
tions, but  it  is  notorious  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  tdent  and  acquirement  is  annually 
turned  out  at  the  XTniversities  for  which  bo 
immediato  employment  offers  itself  and  manj 
young  men  adhiirably  qualified  might  be 
found  who  would  be  glad  to  give  a  year  or 
t^^  to  tuition  for  a  CMderate  remuneration. 

But,  in  order  to  jBake  the  present  systeo 
of  public  school  iustnsction  as  complete  aa  it 
ought  to  be,  direct  teaching  most  be  made 
to  bear  on  branches  of  learning  to  which  it 
has  ytherto  been  applied  only  partially  or 
not  at  all.  And  ibis  brings  us  to  the  coa- 
sidoration  of  that  important  point  Composi- 
tion, to  which  the  CommiaBioners  have  given 
so  large  a  portion  of  their  attention  wiUiont 
(it  appears  to  us)  profiouncing  any  deeUed 
jodgnaest  between  their  own  sense  of  its  ae- 
oessity  and  the  ckoHMivs  raised  against  it  by 
reformers.  We  readily  admit  (if  the  ad«e^ 
saries  of  the  present  svstem  will  be  coucilis^ 
ed  by  the  concession)  that  Composition,  si 
now  practised  hf  the  ordinary  run  of  boja^ 
deserves  nmch  of  the  censure  cast  on  it ;  sod 
when  honourable  gentlemen  or  noble  lords 
get  up  in  Parliament  to  tell  us  how  infanooslv 
bad  were  their  own  compositions  at  school, 
and  how  little  they  have  profited  by  tben^ 
we  have  not  a  word  to  say  in  coetradiction. 

The  eompositioa  of  Latin  verise  is  the  peint 
BMet  ibeqneatly  assailed  by  invective  and 
ridii&ule,  and  certainly,  as  now  in  many  osees 
pmctised,  it  is  very  diffiarent  from  whst  it 
migbt  bo,  and  has  a  Tory  different  vahie  froii 
that  which  rightly  bek)nga  to  it.  Properly 
regulated,  it  is  the  nmst  ingenioua  device  for 
inducing  an  iutelligent  boy  to  aoquire  the 
reftnementa  of  schoiarsUp ;  it  leads  him  to 
study  the  idioms^  the  tnma  of  expression,  (ht 
thoughts  of  his  Latin  models,  with  a  degme 
of  attention  which  no  other  exercise  owld 
caM  forth.  It  is  a  lesson  in  critictsm;  i( 
teaohea  him  to  constder  his  sobjast  wid»  e 
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Tww  to  wtUei  the  noBt  striking  toplo^  And  to 
group  them  so  as  to  tint  the  prtseribed  length 
of  hu  task.  It  gives  to  his  school  stams 
tiie  Best  of  aothorshijpv  and  from  even  a  tri- 
ftmg  soeoess  he  derifes  an  amoattt  of  stioui- 
Ins  and  eneonrageownt  Afhish  we  are  bold  to 
say  nothing  else  wiU.sopphf^  But  in  order 
mt  veise-mainttg  may  oe  made  of  anj  nse 
to  an  arerage  boy,  some  method  of  teaehinr 
It  very  diffmni  m>m  those  nscMtUy  employed 
is  needed.  Dr.  Moberly,  ia  the  seeond  of  his 
*^  Five  ^ort  letters,*"  {k  37,  gWes  n^fal  hints 
for  Meeting  the  tnmsitioa  from  '  nonsense' 
to  *  sense'  verses  which  we  mnch  recommend 
to  the  attention  of  painstaking  sohoolmasters. 
With  reffiard  to  sense  verMs  we  remember 
ooee  to  hare  witnessed  the  jpraerice  of  a  ptfo- 
pamtory  schoolmaster,  whicn  may  be  qnoted 
as  a  modeL  Among  the  schoolbooks  was  a 
short  aecoont  of  the  sods  and  demigods  of 
antiquity.  To  the  beginner  of  *  sense  verses' 
one  of  thsse  asythical  perBonages  was  given 
as  a  snlijeot  for  a  eonple  of  lines.  The  pnz- 
iled  poet  looked  into  this  Blaniial  for  *  some- 
thing'to  H^,'  and  aocordinff  to  the  best  of  his 
judgment,  selected  some  smiple  fact  to  ham* 
Bser  into  a  vesse.  The  first  process  was  to 
teach  the  popil  to  make  the  verse  in  all  its 
poverty  and  baldness  conform  to  the  rales  of 
prosody  and  syntax.  In  this  state  the  exer- 
"oises  were  sent  in,  and  the  next  day  the 
master  hrooght  tbem  into  school,  called  op 
the  several  aathors,  oommended  where  there 
was  anything  to  commeftd,  but  it  was  much 
more  freqnentiy  bis  task  to  Doint  oet  the 
poverty  of  the  Latinity  and  tne  meagreness 
of  the  meaoiinff.  He  then  save  to  each  boy 
the  exact  £n|^h  words  which  wonld  make 
a  coaplet,  prssenting  the  same  thonsht  a  lit- 
tle improved  and  couched  in  somethmg  more 
nearly  approaching  to  scholarlike  language. 

It  was  to  fnmish  teachers  with  the  means 
of  gfiving  this  sort  of  instruction  that  Bland's 
Exerdises  and  other  similar  works  have  been 
published,  but  the  experiment  has  not  been 
snooessful.  Placed  nnreservedly  in  the  hands 
of  the  boys,  and  lefi  there  for  too  k>ng  a  time^ 
these  books  have  enconraged  idleness  and 
carelessness  both  in  pupils  and  masters.  The 
great  objection  to  verse»mafcing,  as  a  general 
exercise,  is  that  to  teach  it  properly  re^aires 
more  time  than  most  masters  will  give,  and 
ability  snob  as  not  many  possess.  Bat  the 
time  and  trouble,  we  are  satisfied,  will  be 
amply  nepaid,  and  neither  Commissioners  nor 
Reviewers  can  give  any  receipt  for  conve^ng 
•ound  iostraction  without  patience  and  ability. 
There  is  one  point,  however,  connected  with 
the  study  of  verionaking  which  is  very  im- 
portant>  and  on  Which  we  are  sorry  to  find 
ourselves  at  varianoe  with  some  of  the  most 
aocoaspiished   witnesses    esataiqed    by  the 


Ck>mmission.  We  allude  to  the  substitntion 
of  translation  from  English  poetry  for  original 
composition.  The  '  miseries  of  original  com«> 
position'  are  dwelt  on  by  these  witnesses  with  . 
weU-deserved  bitterness ;  and  we  understand 
that  in  some  schools  volumes  containing  every 
variety  of  ending  for  long  and  short  lines, 
and  commonplaces  which  may  be  introdaccd 
into  every  subject,  are  in  use  among  the  boys, 
who  exercise  a  perverse  ingendity  in  '  bring* 
ing  in'  these  disjointed  fragments,  and,  in  fact, 
give  themselves  more  trouble  in  evading  their 
task  than  would  suffice  to  perform  it  honestly. 
To  avoid  this,  and  also,  no  doubt,  with  a  view 
to  fiHure  competitive  examinations,  where 
translation  is  ffcnemlly  and  most  judiciously 
set  as  a  test  of  proficiency,  translation  has  m 
some  schools  been  largely  introduced.  But 
this  is  to  fly  from  the  evil,  not  to  overcome 
it;  and,  moreover,  it  gives  up  all  the  inci- 
dental advantages  of  original  composition. 
As  an  occasional  test  of  progress,  once  or 
twice  in  a  half-year  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
the  more  advanced  forms  engaged  in  transla- 
tion.  But,  with  all  deference  to  the  experi*^ 
ence  of  these  witnesses,  we  must  insist  on  the 
paradoxical  truth  that,  in  order  to  acquire 
ultimately  the  power  d  translating  EJnglish 
verse  into  Latin  with  elegance,  the  attempt 
mast  not  be  made  frequently,  and,  above  all,  it 
must  not  be  made  prematurely,  if  it  is  made 
belbre  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Latin 
idiom  and  poetical  expression  is  acquired,  the 
translator  is  driven  to  adopt  the  harshest  con- 
structions and  the  strangest  phrases.  The 
two  idioms  are  so  different  that  to  attain  the 
Latin  it  is  necessary  to  divert  the  attention  as 
much  as  may  be  from  the  English,  and  there* 
fore  to  tie  down  the  attention  constanUy  to 
the  English  is  to  make  the  attainment  of  the 
Latin  all  but  impossible.  In  ^he  Middle 
Ages,  when  Latin  was  the  established  medium 
of'  communication  among  the  learned,  many 
distinguished  scholars  declined  employing  it 
when  oonversinff  on  ordinary  subjects,  lest 
the  necessities  of  modern  thought  and  idiom 
should  corrupt  their  style ;  and  if  such  was 
the  experience  of  those  who  were  literally 
brought  np  and  lived  in  Latin,  what  can  be* 
the  effect  on  a  pupil  who  has  to  seek  his 
Latin  in  a  very  poor  dictionary  and  his  poetry 
in  the  Oradusf  A  passage  in  the  Repoit 
describes' in  glowing  terms  the  double  process 
by  whi<^  the  young  student  saturates  him- 
self with  the  inspiration  of  the  English  poet, 
and  then  casts  the  thought  which  he  has 
made  his  own  into  a  mould  borrowed  from 
his  classic  models.  But  rarely  at  any  age  is 
this  ideal  of  translation  roalixod.  The  school* 
boy  generally  begins  his  task  by  looking  out 
some  word  most  foreign  to  the  Latin  idiom 
in  the  dietionary  which  supplies  him  with 
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some  bopelesslj.  impractictible.  €qttiva1oiity 
and  even  the  accomplished  Acholar  often 
betrays  how  be  ia  haunted  by  the  English  torn 
of  thought  and  expression.  If  it  is  trte,  as  Sir 
J.  Coleridge.aeserts  (Lecture  on  £ton^  that  of 
late  years  Latin  versification  has  dechned,  we 
are  disposed  to  attribute  the  declension  to  the 
increased  frequency  of  translation.  In  the  Mia- 
cellanies  which  have  been  published  daring 
the  last  forty  years  by  eminent  scholars^  the 
original  poetry  is  the  best,  while  specimens  of 
translation  may  be  found  whieh  no  Enfflishman 
could  understand  unless  he  was  familiatr  with 
the  original,  and  which  Ovid  could  not  construe 
if  his  rescue  from  the  limbo  in  which  Dante 
has  placed  him  depended  on  his  success^ 

We  disaent  therefore  from  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Commissioners  to  increase  the 
Quantity  of  translation  into  Latin  verse,  bnt,  on 
be  other  hand,  we  agree  that  the  translation 
from  Latin  verse  into  English,  from  the  idiom 
with  which  the  translator  wishes  to  beeome 
familiar  into  that  i^vith  which  he  is  &miliar,  is 
highly  advantageous,  «nd  we  would  strongly 
recomro^d  its  more  general  introduction. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  to 
some  boys  not  necessarily  of  inferior  intel* 
lect,  verse  of  any  kind  is  repugnant;  and 
though  we  cannot  give  up  Latin  verso  as  a 
mode  of  teaching  Latin,  we  think  that  in  the 
more  adva^c^d  forms  the  tutor,  or  the  pupil 
with  the  tutor's  consent^  might  be  allowed 
the  option  of  substituting  for  it  Latin  prose, 
or  some  other  exercise  not  more  attractive  or 
easier  than  verse  to  the,  generality  of  boya. 

By  the  evidence  of  the  Report  it  appears 
that  nothing,  can  be  more*  deplorable  than 
the  Latin  prose  of  the  average  boya ;  even 
of  the  very  intelligent  it  is  only  tolerable ;  and 
rarely  indeed  does  it  rise  at  all  above  this  low 
standard,  ^ore  help  than  the  usual  system 
affords  is  needed  to  get  an  insight  into  the 
niceties  of  the  Latin  language.  No  doubt, 
when  a  very  clever  boy  shows  up  a  theme  to 
a  very  able  tutor  the  result  is  a  most  valua- 
ble le4M)Q  in  composition,  but  the  co&junc* 
ture  is  not  common*  When  the  tutor  does 
not  himself  excel  in  composition  (though 
otherwise  a  competent  scholar)  he  can  be  of 
little  use  to  the  pupil.  When  an  average 
boy  shows  up  hia  senseless,  ungraromatieal 
stuff,  the  ablest  tutor  feeU  that  it  is  hopeless 
to  talk  of  idiom  or  style  to  one  so  -careless, 
and  knows  not  where  to  begin  finding  £ftult 
with  what,  in  some  way  or  other,  is  faulty 
throughout  The  pupil,  on  his  part,  limits 
his  exertions  to  ascertaining  by  practical  ex- 
perimept  what  is  the  worst  kis  tutor  ^  will 
take.'  To  teach  each i.  boy  separately  the 
principles  of  composition  would  require  an 
expenditure  of  time  and  a  staff  of  masters 
snch  a|  no  acbool  could  afford*  But  it- might 


be  dona,  and  we  believe  would  be  beat  done, 
in  clas$e9^  The  Commiasioners  once  or  twice 
refer  to  a  lecturer  or.ppoiessor,  who  ia  not  to 
be  called  by  either  nanae,  hut  is  to  reeemble 
both  rathec  than  an  ordinary  tutor.  They 
do  not  seem  to  hftve  fonned  a  very  dear  idea 
of  this  fitiietionAry,  or  more  probably  they 
are  afraid  of  provoking  opposition  bj  an  on* 
popuktr  name*  .  But,  whatever  \m  name,  a 
master  of  thia  description  is  needed  to  give  a 
clue  to  the  intricacies  of  composiUon.  The 
nDKxle  of  teaching  which  eemoinea  a  lesson 
with  a  lecture,  is  admirably  described  by  Mi« 
Bronte,  who  gives  the  result  of  her  personal 
experience  in  her  novel  of  ^  Yilleite.'  It  is 
in  general  use  on  the  cootinent,  bat  is  little 
known  in  Enel^nd,  wher^^uMdni^  to  lean' 
is  the  rule,  and  *  t^ehing'  in  ita  proper  senso 
is  the  exception.  Yet  where  experience  shows 
that  the  generality  of  boys  cannot  master  a 
subject  without  help,  no  other  method  will 
be  found  effectual  ia  large  schoola.  We  do 
not  venture  to  prescribe  what  the  coraposi- 
1io»  .lesson  shotlld  be.  It  would  vary,  of 
course,  as  the  marter  pasaea  from  a  lower 
class  to  a  high^.  Probably  oral^  or  ooca- 
sionally  written,  translatbn,  but  in  the  mas* 
ter's  presence  and  duriag  the  lesson,  of  Latin 
idioms  into  English^  ami  of  English  idioms 
into  Latin,  would  form  an  important  part  of 
his  teaching.  He  would  then  point  out  the 
oomparative  simplicity  of  expreaaioa  which 
characteriaes  the  Latin  style^  conpariDg  such 
a  seeitence,  for  instnace,  aa  Taeiius's  '  Urbem 
Bomam  in  principio  Reges  haboere'  with  its 
English  equivalent,  ^  The  early  government 
of  Rome  was  monarch iciJ,'  and  thaa  would 
enforce  the  expediency  of  first  reducing  a 
modem  sentence  to  a  speciea  of  Latin-Eag^ 
liek  in  order  to  turn  it  into  something  better 
than  English-Latin.  Gradually  the  teacher 
wUl  arrive  at  the-  priadplea  of  conoposition. 
'It  is  a  very  great  part  of  tho' benefit  to  be 
derived  from  writing  Latin  prose,'  says  Dr. 
Moberly  (Five  letters,  p.  41),  *tbat  a  boy 
learns  hence  to  write  pcoae  in  any  language^ 
He  thereibte  must  be  taught  what  ooastitutei 
a  sentence,  how  aooh  meaning  he  may  pat 
into  a  aenteace,  how  many  clauses  a  sentence 
may  bear  J  Moreover,  additaooal  interest 
and  utility  might  be  given  to  the  lesson  by 
ocoasiooflilly  introdncing  illustrative  eompari* 
sons  of  Greek  or  even  French  idiom.  Bot 
the  Composition  nMiater's  bustaesa  ia  not  only 
with  language.  He  should  lead  boys  to  think 
on  the  aiiU>ject  matter  of  their  themea ;  (almost 
alt  can  think*  if  they  will  but  try)  and  to 
substitute  something  better  for  the  traditioaa] 
nonsense  usually  shown  op  by  schoolboyB  ai 
an  ethical  essay,  of  which  Arnold  used  to 
quote  ^  Virtttseat  bona  res'  aa  la  apeciinen. 
But  thii  part  of*  the  taak  may  perhapa  U 
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beet  aocoinplkhed  in  the  leseobB  6n  EngKsh 
compoeitbn,  which  oagfat  to  be  introduced 
oonjointty  with  Latin,  for  there  is  much  pe- 
cnliar  to  the  SugKsfa  gran^mar  and  idiom 
which  cannot  be  taught  by '  implication. 
£ngKdi  themes,  essays,  or  declamations  are 
part  of  the  business  of  many  schools ;  they 
are  espedall?  distasteful  to  idle  or  dull  boys 
who  have  feeling  enough  to  be  disgusted 
with  their  own  inanity  when  shown  up  in 
their  ▼eraaenlar  tongne,  and,  if  for*  no  other 
leaeon,  they  ought  to  be  most  assiduously 
cfiltiTated«  The  Commissioners  once  or  twice 
insist  on  the  necessity  of  attention  to  *  pure 
Eogtish,'  including  spelling  (Report,  p.  245) ; 
bat  this  stems  a  mere  protest,  without  prac- 
tical effect,  for  though  they  have  been  at  the 
trooble  of  making  «  new  programme  of  school 
Btadies,  in  erd^  to  show  how  mnsic  and 
drawing  mi^  be  introduced,  t^ey  nowhere 
give  a  hint  by  what  agency  or  in  what  man- 
ner this  all-essential  subject  should  bo  taught. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  English  com- 
position should  not  share  the  time  demoted 
to  Latin,  and  bo  subject  is  in  greater  need  of 
akiHul  teaching.  From  time  immemorial  the 
£ii^ish  student  has  been  left  to  pick  up  his 
style  for  himself  as  best  he  can.  None  of 
the  books  written  in  the  last  century  on 
Rhetoric  and  *  Belles  Lettres,'  as  they  w^re 
called,  have  acquired  Itny  authority.  Few 
writers  of  eminence  have  treated  the  subject 
of  grammar,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  mooem 
language  in  which  sfo  many  nice  questions  of 
atyle  are  left  undecided,  or  in  which  the 
practice  of  the  best  authors  is  so  contradic- 
tory and  inooosistent — or,  we  ought  to  add, 
in  which  persons  of  high  cultivation  so  often 
express  themselves  loosely  and  inaccttrately. 
Cobbett  as  far  as  we  know  was  the' first  to 
point  thifr  out  with  force  and  clearness.  His 
Grammar  is  written  with  ability,  though  it  is 
marked  by  his  usual  dogmatising  tone ;  but 
his  knowledge  of  EngliM  Titerature  was  too 
narrow  for  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  and 
he  was  farther  disqualified  for  it  by  his  total 
ignoranoe  of  anoient  languages.  Neverthe- 
less he  succeeds  in  showing  how  first-rate 
writers  often  foil  to  express  their  meaning 
grammatically ;  he  notes  the  obscurity  and 
confusion  whieh  arise  from  the  slovenly  use 
of  the  impersonal'  and  other  pronouns,  and 
^omphantly  ridicules  passages  where  even 
roasters  of  st^le  seem  to  trust  (in  the  Irish- 
man's phrase)  to  t^e  reader's  '  attending  to 
what  they  think,  and  not  to  i%bat  they  say.'* 

*  The  iDMt  ooBDplete  instftiMA  of  this  la  the 
SomersetBhire  witnew's  weU-knpwa  evidepce  in  a 
ease  of  mansJau^bter : — '  He'd  a  slick,  and  he'd 
a  stick,  and  he  licked  he,  and^e  licked  he;  and  if 
he*d  a  l^ek'd  he  as  hard  as  he  Iiek*d  he,  he'd  a 
kffl'd  he,  and  ool  he  he^^    This  Is  perfectly  intel- 


A  judicious  composition-master  will  of 
course  begin  with  the  foundation,  and  not 
perplex  the  yonng  and  backward  with  re- 
finements they  will  not  understand.  From 
grammar  he  will  pass  on  to  style.  Many  a 
clever,  intelligent  boy,  who  fancies  himself 
somewhat  of  a  critic,  would  be  surprised  to 
find  oji  first  attending  a  lecture  of  this  kind 
how  little  of  his  own  language  he  knew. 
To  write  simply  and  perspicuously  is  a  more 
difficult  matter  than  is  generally  supposed. 
A  dim  consciousness  of  inability  to  do  it  is 
at  the  bottom  of  that  dislike  to  letter-writing 
which  most  men  profess,  and  seem  to  claim 
credit  for  as  a  mark  of  masculine  superiority. 

The  Commissioners  do  all  they  can  for 
spelling  by  dignifying  it  with  the  name  of 
orthography ;  but  they  do  not  explain  how 
they  would  have  it  taught  No  doubt  the 
master  who  undertakes  the  department  of 
composition  might  occasionally  address  an 
interesting  lecture  to  the  upper  forms  on  the 
use  of  ortnography  in  tracing  the  history  of 
the  langu^e,  the  etymology,  and  the  former 
pronunciation  of  words ;  and  he  might  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  the  changes  already 
made,  together  with  the  direction  and  prin- 
ciples of  those*  now  in  progress.  Spelling  is 
in  a  constant  state  of  gradual  transmutation^ 
and  to  bet  how  a  given  controverted  or  un- 
usual word  is  «pelt  is  absurd.  The  dispute 
cannot  be  decided.  If  the  Commissioners 
nlean  spelling  only  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
the  introduction  of  English  theme  writing 
would  bring  to  light  all  lurking  deficiencies 
in  that  respect.  But  we  do  not  see  how  the 
great  public  schobls  can  establish  spelling 
classes.  A  spoiling  lesson  perhaps  might  be 
set  hy  way  of  imposition,  the  appropriate 
punishment  and  correction  of  such  disgrace- 
ful ignorance ;  but  the  only  eflfcctual  course 
is  to  address  to  the  parents  a  reouest  that 
attention  may  be  paid  to  this  elementary 
part  of  education  in  the  holidays. 

As  a  general  practice  we  object  to  the 
teaching  of  two  subjects  in  one ;  but  English 
and  Latin  composition  might  be  advan- 
t^eously  allied  with  any  part  of  the  school 
course,  and  especially  with  geography  and 
history,  which  might  also  be  taught  much 
more  advantageously  in  lesson-lectures  such 
as  we  have  recommended.  In  order  to 
diversify  the  pupil's  dreary  attempts  to  writii 
a  moral  essay,  he  might  be  required  to  give 
the  abridgment  of  a  lesson  or  the  substance 
of  what  he  has  carried  away  from  a  clasi 
lecture.    In  Latin  this  would  be  especially 

liable,  and  so  perhaps  M0  the  sdveral  notes  in  the 
third  perfion  inqninng  the  character  of  servants 
which  the  reader,  if  a  hoogeholder,  has  received. 
But  few  of  them  would  bear  a  critical  ezaminik^ 
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mlvantageoot.  Too  frequent  translation  fh>m 
Ex^lish  into  Latin  is  scarcely  less  objection* 
able  in  prose  than  in  verse.  The  mistakes 
of  these  exercises  would  famish  the  master 
with  matter  for  comment,  and  the  best  of 
them  might  be  read  aloud  as  an  enconrage* 
roent  to  the  author,  and  an  useful,  because 
not  unapproachable,  model  to  the  less  ad- 
vanced boys. 

In  all  times  geography  and  history  (at 
least  ancient)  have  been  taught  in  the  great 
schools,  and  are  too  closely  connected  with 
the  ordinary  work  to  be  wholly  neglected ; 
but  they  certainly  have  not  formed  so  pro- 
minent a  part  of  the  curriculum  as  the  Com- 
missioners desire,  nor  as  the?  have  since 
become  in  some  of  the  great  schools  recently 
established.  Whether,  indeed,  in  any  tbey 
are  so  taught  as  to  entirely  satisfy  us,  re- 
quires a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
several  methods  and  their  results  than  even 
the  Report  conveys.  We  certainly  have 
known  cases  where  a  very  large  store  of  faota 
acquired  at  school  has  faded  away  from  the 
memory,  without  having  had  any  perceptible 
effect  in  calling  forth  the  powers  of  reason- 
ing and  combining. 

A  lecture  Wesson  on  these  subjects  once  a 
week  would  not  tak«  up  much  time.  The 
lecturer  would  endeavour  to  present  a  g»eneral 
view  of  the  historical  field,  like  the  prospect 
of  the  Promised  Land  from  Mount  Pisgah, 
pointing  out  the  characteristic  ieatures  and 
the  most  striking  landmarks.  He  wonid  aid 
the  memorv  by  dividing  the  subject  into 
periods,  each  of  which  would  have  its  dis- 
tinctive character  of  progress,  social  and 
political,  or  of  decline.  The  Bistoriea  of 
Greece  and  Rome  are  so  intimi^ly  connected 
with  classical  reading,  that  they  must  be 
learnt  a  little  more  in  delail ;  but  the  memo- 
ry would  be  much  assisted  by  these  general 
views  and  the  mind  would  be  mudi  en- 
larged. A  few  leading  dates  should  be  ftrraly 
fixed  in  the  recollection,  together  with  a  few 
of  those  cardinal  events  on  which  the  desti- 
nies of  the  world  have  turned;  and  thus 
even  an  average  boy  would  be  supplied  with 
the  lines  and  peffs  on  which  to  nang  in  its 
poper  order  such  historical  infbrmation  as 
he  may  acquire  hereafter.  Geography  might 
be  treated  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  lucid  explana- 
tion of  the  progress  of  ancient  geographical 
knowledge,  from  the  days  of  Uerodotus 
down  to  those  of  Au^tus,  might  not  be 
made  as  interesting  to  intelligent  boys  aa  it 
would  be  instructive. 

Besides  the  difficultiea  of  introdneing  any 
diange  into  the  system  of  a  great  public 
school — difficulties  which  can  hardlv  be  over- 
rated-^-one  obvious  objection  to  these  pro- 


posals is'  that  few  sehools 
capable  of  undertaking  this  modo  of  taitiott. 
If  this,  indeed,  were  so,  no  greater  argamett 
for  the  necessity  of  the  chai^  «ouki  be  ad- 
duced. But,  in  truth,  tlie  obje^ioD  is  not 
grounded  on  facU  Of  the  many  acoooh 
plished  men  engaged  in  odocatioo,  not  all 
perhaps  have  a  vocation  fer  thia  inetbod  of 
teaching.  But  many  with  a  little  tin>e  lor 
preparation  and  reflection  woold  find  that  it 
developed  in  them  powers  of  whiek  hitherto 
tliey  had  not  been,  conscioos^  and  that  it 
imparted  a  life  and  interest  to  their  task 
which  they  had  never  before  experienced. 
Nor  would  the  effect  be  less  powemkl  on  the 
class.  No  *  perdricide*  gentlemaa  conki  in 
future  iouigine  that  the  world  had  loot  a 
Hume  or  a  Gibbon  because  be  had  heei 
forced  as  a  school-boy  to  write  bad  verses.  If 
such  a  lecture  as  we  contemplate  feils  to 
rouse  his  curiosity  and  interest,  he  may  be 
assured  it  was  study  of  all  kinds,  and  not 
merely  Latin  prosody,  that  he  detested. 

On  Greek  composition,  which  haa  attracted 
so  disproportionate  a  share  of  public  atlea- 
Uon  lately,  and  on  otiier  matters  affeotiaf 
the  studies  of  the  Upper  Forms^  we  do  not 
find  it  necessary  to  say  anything  %i  present 
If  the  requisite  improvements  are  made  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  school,  the  Upper  Fornix 
like  the  miser's  pounds  when  the  oence  ars 
properly  cared  for^  may  be  left  to  taVe  care  of 
themselves. 

But  the  portion  of  the  Report  which  the 
Commissioners  have  most  carwiilly  elaborated 
and  seem  to  consider  the  most  important 
(though  we  are  far  from  so  considering  it), 
remains  to  be  examined.  It  relates  to  the 
stodies  introdooed  of  late  years  into  the  eo^ 
ricnlum  of  public  schools  in  deference  to 
popular  opinion,  and  those  fiarther  extensioBS 
which  the  Commissioners  reoommend.  We 
shall  treat  these  snbjeets  much  more  brieflv» 
not  because  we  do  not  eonsider  them  highly 
important,  but  because  till  some  improveneat 
is  made  in  the  method  of  teaching  the 
claosics,  there  is  very  little  room  fer  any  fresh 
studies^  and  if  the  freah  studies  are  pursued 
with  no  better  method  than  the  old,  it  oMtten 
little  whether  they  are  introdnoed  or  not 
The  Benort  proves  to  us  by  undeniable  evi- 
dence that  tne  fo^ndatioiis  of  oor  clvsi- 
cal  teaching  are  unsound,  and  tiU-^  they 
are  repaired  we  can  take  only  a  feeUe  in- 
terest m  the  completion  of  the  npper  story. 

The  first  ob^t  of  the  ConMniasionen  is  to 
raise  the  study  of  roathematies  and  of  B^odera 
lantrnagss^  an  emudity  of  dignity  with  thst 
of  classics,  and  to  tnisyas  for  as  it  is  praoticsMe, 
we  see  no  objeetioif.  Any  arrangements  wiA 
respect  to  oostume^and  other  points  of  a  Sk^ 
natare  which  can  raise  the  uMsten  of  tbiss 
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«tidM»  IB  th«  ^fCB  of  the  bo7«»  •jppeir  hif^lj 
denrabk*  To  stiiiiulfite  the  ofeore  »dvaaoed 
and  ehle  papik  hy  Druoi  may  he  very  proper 
-i-to  allow  the  marjU  giooed  by  a  boy  ia  the 
French  and  Mathematical  ciaases  to  affect  hie 
pronotioB,  aa  far  aa  r^arda  hia  place  in  his 
ewB  form,  ia  very  eaay ;  hot  hia  promotion 
iato  another  fonot  wheret  bi«  clasaioai  studies 
and  exereisea  are  ehanged,  can  only  be  af> 
fected  by  his  fMrofieieney  in  olasaiea.  That 
the  French  and  Mathematical  masters  sboold 
be  allowed  in  their  respective  classes  to 
anaage  the  boys  in  an  order  different  from 
that  of  the  classical  school  seems  reasonable ; 
and  once  or  even  twice  a  year  ti^pnbliah  lists 
of  the  school  arranged  according  to  the 
order  of  precedence  m  these  two  depart- 
ments rrapeetively  (Report,  vol.  i.  p.  64^  is  a 
mnch  better  n»ethod  of  diffnaing  a  spuit  of 
emolation  generally  than  the  distribution  of 
prises,  which  Attract  only  a  £ew.  But  there 
are  strong  reasons  why  we  should,  object  to 
make  mathematics  a  condition  of  admission 
to  a  great  scbool«  or  to  enforce  the  study 
afterwards  with  any  very  strong  pressorew  It 
is  a  fisct  which  is  not  noticed  by  the  Ckmimis* 
sioners,  but  which  must  have  been  obaerved 
by  all  who  have  been  paactically  engaged  in 
edacatioQ^  that  there  is  a  very  great  difference 
io  the  ages  at  which  different  boys  become 
ei^pable  oi  fully  taking  in  a  chain  of  mathe* 
matieal  reasoning,  and  this  qnite  irrespective 
of  their  general  intelligeBee  and  oapaoiiy. 
We  have  known  very  olever  lK>ya  who  snowed 
no  taste,  or  rather  no  capacity,  for  mathema* 
tical  study  .till  a  comparatively  late  period. 
Nor  is  this  all.  With  the  exception  of  a  very 
few,  who,  like  Pascal,  exhibit  a  precociotis 
mathematical  genius,  boys  are  g^erally 
weaker  in  the  powers  of  calculatmg  and 
reasonii^  than  m  their  other  faculties.  In  no 
way  is  there  so  great  a  chance  of  overstrain* 
iog  the  mind  as  by  foroing  on  too  rapid  a 
mathematieal  progress ;  and  even  if  the  end 
is  accomplished  without  damage,  time  has 
only  been  lost  Knowledge  has  been  acqnired 
prematmrely  at  tbe*eosjltof  much  effori^  which 
might  hjsve  been  gained  with  «iase  when  the 
mind  had  attained  a  greater  degree  of  nuitu^ 
rity.  In  confirmation  of  this  we  may  quota 
the  Gommissionera'  remark  (vol.  i  p.  26)* 
that  the  pobUe;  school  mva  generally  go  up 
to  the  Universitios  much  1^  advanoed  in 
mathemaeieal  attainments  than  the  pnpils  of 
the  (dew  schools  or  of  the  great  grammar 
sehools,  hot  that  they  often  gjst  ahoiui  subse* 
qnontly  in  the  race* 

It  is  very  possible,  kowevert  that  by^an 
improved  ooethod  of  teaching,  the  utter  in* 
aptitude  which  some  clever  noys  sho»v  for 
mathet^atios  might  be  remioved  oT'  at  least 
greatly  diminished.  -  Thi^  point  is  importanti 


b«t  it  baa  been  little  noticed ;  and  though  we 
are  hurrying  on  to  close  our  remarl^  we 
most  pause  to  make  our  meaning  clear.  The 
amount  of  relief  which  ha^  been  obtained  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  applying  to  the  ele* 
meata  oif  geometry  the  algebraic  notation  can 
be  told  only  by  those  who  remember  to  have 
painfully  pored  over  the  old  editions  of  *Simp- 
son^s  Euclid.'  The  piBCtical  effect  of  this  is 
to  make  a  complicated  train  of  reasoning  at 
once  intelligible  to  the  eye,  though  the  mind 
oonld  not  take  it  in  without  ef^rt.  Arith- 
metic is  a  ehorthand  for  a  simiUr  purpose.  It 
enables  the  mind  by  means  of  signs,  which 
are  purely  arbitrary,  to  follow  out  a  calcula- 
tion wbioh  if  carried  on  in  words  would  be 
very  laborious..  The  Roaian  numerals  do  this 
very  demsily;  the  .^bic  numerals,  with 
the  Arabic  notation,  enable  us  to  follow  the 
operations  of  oalcuktion  without  the  least 
strain  on  the  leaao&ing  powers.  All  this  an 
intelligent  boy  who  had  mastered  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  arithmetic  could  readily  under- 
stand. The  signs  of  akebra  are  equallT 
arbitraiy;  but  while  arithmetic  deals  with 
the  signs  of  known  quantities  (figures)  to 
discover  the  unknown,  algebra  deals  equally 
with  the  signs  of  known  quantities,  and  its 
own  signe  of  unknown  quantities,  till  it  obtainn 
the  value  of  the  unknown  in  the  signs  of  the 
known.  Thus  the  primary  nmaning  and 
scope  of  algebra  are  made  intelligible  to  the 
learner  by  introducing  him  to  the  science  by 
the  very  steps  which  probably  led  to  its  in- 
vention. For  instance^  a  dliestion  is  proposed, 
which  perhaps  a  clear4ieaded  man  could 
work  out  for  hkntelf  in  hia  mind,  but  which 
to  an  ordinal^  capaoatv  is  a  riddle;  by  sub* 
stitutang  some  symbol  for  the  quantity  it  ia 
deaired  to  find  out»  and  thoa  by  performing 
upon  that  symbol  the  arithmetipal  operations 
prescribed  by  the  problem,  the  whole  cham 
of.  reasoning  is  naade  intelligible.  Hence  is 
shown  the  necessity  of  learning  to  apply 
to  these  symbols  the  ruleft  of  arithmetic^* 
Without  this  explanation  a  lively  boy  thinks 
it  as  absurd  to  divide  a  by  6,  or  to  multiply  sf 
by  y,  aa  to  divide  chair  by  table^  or  multiply 
candlestick  by  extinguisher.  Having  hither* 
to  aormounted  all  el^eotary  difficulties  in 
cUesica,  he  is  perhaps  more  fretted  by  a 
lesson  beyond  his  comprehensioD  than  a  dull 
boy  to  whom  all  lessons  are  pu8xles»  and  1^ 
concludes  forthwith  he  has  no  ^  taste  for 
mathtfuatica.'  It  is  a  question  whether  ia 
many  easea  it  mig^t  not  be  well  to  pass  at 
once  from  the;  four  first  rules  of  arilhmetio 


*  Vide  *  EI^msDs  raisoBD^  d*Alg6bre.'  par  Simon 
L^Huilier,  Gendve,  1804.  This  method,  ttie  author 
remarks,  Is  especially  nsefa!  for  those  to  whom  the 
itndv  ef  nmthematiee  is  valuable  rather  as  a  me^ 
tal  jCUMipUne  than  as  a  spsoial  e^sol  of  purenitlC 
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(when  thoTOUgbly  maslered)  to  al^bra. 
Some  might  object,  at  first  sight,  that  this 
-was  proceeding  to  the  superstructare  before 
completing  the  foundation;  but  this  is  not 
80.  Algebra  exhibits  ther  proof  o(  the  role 
of  which  arithmetic  gives  only  the  unexplain- 
ed statement  We  remember  to  hare  heard 
an  intelligent  boy,  at  the  end  of  a  lesson  in 
algebraic  fractions,  express  his  regret  that  the 

*  Rule  of  Thi*ee'  had  so  needlessly  embittered 
bis  early  school-life. 

To  make  modem  languages  a  nne  quA  non 
condition  of  admission  to  a  public  school  would, 
we  think,  be  unfair,  because  there  Is  so  great 
a  difference  in  boys*  opportunities  of  learning 
them.  Some  have  been  educated  abroad; 
tiie  children  of  the  "Wealthy  have  had  foreign 

*  bonnes'  or  governesses :  and  it  would  be  hard 
indeed  to  exclude  the  son  of  a  painstaking 
elergj^;nan  because  his  father  has  been  unable 
in  a  remote  parish  to  procure  an  instructor  in 
French  or  German.  At  Marlborough  we 
learn  by  the  Report  the  study  of  French  is 
combined  with  that  of  history.  We  should 
not  augur  well  of  the  combination.  Mr.  Max 
MuUer  s  suggestion  that  it  should  be  enliven- 
ed with  lessons  on  comparative  philology 
(though  we  deprecate  the  use  of  fine  taames 
in  proposing  innovations)  is  more  judicious. 
There  is  great  difference  in  the  machinery 
organised  at  different  schools  for  Frencn 
teaching,  and  the  difficulties  are  many.  A 
foreigner  cannot  keep  order ;  an  Englishman 
rarely  possesses  the  acoent.  In  some  schools 
an  English  instrucfer  acts  in  concert  with  a 
French  one.  There  are  obrions  objections  to 
6uch  an  arrangement;  but  we  are  ^ad  to 
hear  it  works  well.  There  is  great  difference 
also  in  the  results  obtained.  In  some  schools, 
we  find  from  t^e  Reoort,  tiiere  is  a  steady 
opposition  to  the  Freneti  lesson ;  and  as  is  very 
common  on  saeh  occasions,  tlie  omission  of 
one  duty  is  made  this  excnse  for  the  non-per- 
formaneo  of  another.  French  is  not  cul* 
tivated  because  English  is  neglected,  and  the 
classics  are  too  ill  taught  to  allow  the  teach- 
ing of  anything  else  (Report^  p.  85).  There 
is  no  attempt  made  to  enforce  attendance  on 
the  French  master,  and  the  French  school 
has  become  *  a  farce.'  This  should  not  be. 
It  is  scarcely  honest.  Let  t^e  French  lesson 
be  made  a  reality,  or  let  it  be  abolist^ed.  Let 
it  not  be  set  up  to  satisfy  public  opinion,  and 
then  \eh  as  a  shain.  Let  it  not  oe  disj^raged 
and  discouraged,  and  then  the  failure  be 
quoted  as  a  proof  that  the  study  of  modern  lan- 
guages is  incompatible  with  that  of  the  olassicft* 

The  Commissioners  plead  very  hard  for  the 
introduction  of  physical  science  as  an  integral 
part  of  public  school  education,  with  lessons 
that  require  previous  preparations—marks  for 
suocess  and  punisbmeiits  for  ^Mlure ;  but  this 


18  at  least  premature.    The  teachers  and  the 
class  boola  have  to  he  provided,  and  if  so 
great 'an  experiment  is  to  be  made,  it  siioiil4 
be  made    tentatively  and   cautioiislr.     'Tt> 
awaken  the  taste  for  physical  research  in  those 
minds  capM)le  of  receiving  the  hnpresnon 
should  be  our  first  endeavour,  and  if  this  k 
accomplished,  it  is  ranch*— as  much  as  in  boy- 
hood, we  believe,  can  be  accomplishied.     The 
comparative  weakness  of  the  dawning   intel- 
lect and    the  unequal   development  of  ihe 
several  powers  of  the  mind  arti  generally  left 
out  of  eonsideration  in  all  discussidns  of  ^n 
subject.     At  Eton,  and  some  other  schools, 
scientific  lectures  have  been  established— -on 
popular  and  easy  subjects,  we  pr^nme,  of 
course.    The  plan  w^  think  good,  bnt  the  at- 
tendance should  be  made  compulsory.     As 
a,  principle,  we  would  always  avoid  making 
any  studious  effort  vokntary.     It  is  not  fair 
to  add  unnecessarily  to  a  6choolboy*s  trials, 
and  to  force  upon  him  the  alternative  of  giv- 
ing up  a  study  that  interests  him,  or  of  mak- 
ing himself  ndiculous  hy  worts  oif  superero- 
gation.   In  the  more  advanced  forms,  sdeii- 
tific  lectures  might  be  given  on  a  more  ays- 
tcmatic  principle,  and  hy  degrees^  questions 
on  the  last  lecture  m$ght  be  asked,  and  the 
form  of  «  lesion  more  distinctly  given.     Bnt 
whatever  the  success  of  the  eicperiment,  we 
do  not  contemplate  the  possibility  of  intro- 
ducing science  as  a  competing  branch  of  edti- 
cation  with  literature  into  our  pnbiie  schools. 
To  bring  out  the  full  powers  of  the  intellect, 
it  is  necessary  to  give  it  fVill  scope  in  one  great 
field.  There  must  be  one  principal  subject  of 
stud  V,  to  which  all  others  are  subsidiary  or  sub- 
ordinate.   To  strain  at  too  much  dwar&the 
faculties,  and  dwindles,  if  it  multiplies,  the 
acquirements.  The  result  is  noere  mediocrity. 
Public  opinion  seems  ii^disposed  to  make 
the  cultivation  of  music  or  drawing  compul- 
sory.   But  it  might  be  encouraged,  and  it  is 
barely  permitted,  if  the  titae  allotted  for  it  is 
to  be  subtracted  from  play  hours.     Perhaps 
the  proposed   choice  of  music  or  drawing 
might  be  coupled  with  other  less  popular  aC 
ternatives,  such  as  additional  summing  les- 
sons or  writing  (we  wish  it  were  possible 
to  make  the  writing  lesson  a  reality  at  public 
schools !).     SonF>^  experiment  of  this  kind 
might  be  tried ;  but  without  trial  h  its  impos- 
sible to  decide  on  the  best  course.    Drawing 
lessons  mi^ht  give  some  oommand  of  hand 
<ind  fiexibiiity  of  muscle  to  the'chimsj^^fists 
of  healthy  boyhood,  and  might  lead  to  the 
acqnisition    of    an    useful    accomplishment, 
which  is  seldom  cultivated  with  success  *ex- 
cept  when  the  elementary  difficulties  hare 
been  overcome  early.    Some  poww  of  draw- 
ing is  very  ueefut  to  all  professional  men,  es- 
peeially  to  the  soldier,- and  in  these  church- 
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boildiDg  49kf%  to  tb^  cfergyaiAiH  By  '  am^ 
sic,'  whether  vocal  or  ipstrnoicQtal  is  meaot 
the  Report ido««  not  say,  nor  in  whi^.way  it 
shoqid  be  tanght  No  doubt  by  either  musio 
or  drawing  a  roo^  agreeable  resource  is  pro- 
vided for  the  pupil*)S  own  leiaivre  momenta, 
and  perhapB  the  danger  is  not  great  that 
either  will  be  pursued  to  tbe  injury  of  pro- 
fessional occupations;  but,  9ev^tbeles8,  the 
danger  does  exist.  Music,  moreover,  •  has 
drawbacks  peculiar  to  itself,  as  those  who 
have  lived  on  a  musical  staircase  at  the  TJni-t 
versity,  /)ir  i!^ar  a  persevering  flute  or  horn- 
player  in  barracks,  can  testity. 

The  Coramis^ioDers  display  a  great  anxiety 
to  obtain  a  power  of  deviation  from  the  usniil 
oomrse  of  study  iof  those  boys  who  show  an 
inin3cible  repugnance  to  the  established  or- 
deiv  or  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  some 
special  pumuit  They  feel,  hovtiever,  the 
difficuhy  of  the  siabject,  and  fence  the  pro- 
posed alteration  wiith  so  many  cautions  and 
provisoes  that  it  amounts  to  little.  It  is 
most  obgectionable  to  hold  put  to  a  self*willed 
idler  aa  a  reward,  that  if  iie  will  only  be  bold 
enough  and  obstinate  enough  in  reifusing  to 
do  his  allotted  tasks^  be  shall  in  tiq^  be  aU 
lowed  to  cut  and  carve  kis  lessfMMi  for  himself. 
In  sonaO'Sif^ools  a  system  wiiicU  is  called  '  bi* 
fiurcaiion*  has  been  introduced,  and,  as  far  as 
we  can  aee  fram  the  evidence^  not  .without 
some  success.  At  a  certain  part  near  the 
top  tbe.  school  splits  into  two  branches  3  in 
one  tiie  ^anpe  coprse  as  b^ore  is  .pursued,  in 
tibe  other  varioas  new  subjects  are  introduced 
for  the  benefit  of  the  many  who  have  fuiled 
in  the  established  studies,  or  the  few,  alas, 
how  few  I  who  have  saturated  themselves 
witli  them^  But  wefdo  JU^t  see  from  any- 
thing that  appears  in  the  evidence  how  t^e 
objection  can  be  pveircoiBe  that  the  prospect 
of  a  change  will  discourag.e  ind^ustiy  ia  the 
early  part  of  the  school. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  this  plan  may 
pove  on  &rtber  trial,  we  cannot  recommead 
}ta  adoption  by  the  older  foundations.  .  When 
a  boy  has  arrived  at  a  certain  period  of  his 
school  career^  if  it  is  thought  proper,  no  mat- 
ter for  what  reason,  to  change  his  studies^ 
there  is  no  hardship  in  removing  him  to 
some  place  of  education  where  the  desired 
coorse  is  pursued.  But  bifurcation  engrafted 
on  so  uncongenial  a^stock  would  not  flourish. 
The  supposed  reform  would  become,  what  in 
all  sueh  iixnovations  is  most  to  be  dreaded,  a 
mere  sham. 

The  proposal  to  adapt  the  teaching  to  the 
poasible  tastes  of  boys  who  have,  a  natural 
aptitude  for' peculiar  studios  seems  to  involve 
an  attempt  to  give  more  elasticity  to  the  sys- 
tem of  public  schools  than  is  attainable.  As 
regards  both  physical  and.  intellj^tua)  twin- 


ing, a  public  school  can  be  regnlated  only 
t  for  the  masses.  Those  who  send  a  weakly, 
delicate,  morbidly  sensitive  boy  among  the 
healthy,  the  robust,  and  the  thick-skinned, 
have  no  right  to  complain  if  he  is  not  pro- 
tected from  the  disagreeable  ^consequences  of 
such  a  collision.  Geniuses  with  a  strongly  de- 
veloped taste  for  sonoe  special  study  are  very 
rare,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  their 
own  par^ts  to  attend  to  their  idiosyncrasies. 
We  should  certainly  be  glad  that  a  careful 
head-master  did  what  he  couM  to  give  plia- 
bility to  the  regulations  of  the  school,  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  by  the  evidence  that  many 
turn  their  special  attention  to  this  point 
But  we  should  be  sorry  to  have  their  coarse 
on  snch  occasions  prescribe  to  them  by  de- 
finite rules. 

We  must  caU  attention  to  the  repeated  . 
protest  of  the  Gommissioners  that  they  medi- 
tate no  invasion  of  the  schoolboy's  play-hours«, 
They  would  not  have  the  term*  of  ,work  pro- 
longed, but  differently  arranged;  and  if  by 
the  suggestions  we  have  thrown  out,  or  any 
other  that  may  be  proposed,  the  method  of 
teaching  can  be  improved,  a  still  further  sav- 
ing of  available  time  will  be  effected.  The 
Gommissioners. have  also. examined  witnesses 
to  prove  that  success  in  school  work  does  not 
interfere  with  pro6cienpy  in  games,  and  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  best  scholara 
are  the  best  cricketers,.  We  should  have 
hardly  tboii^ht  it  necessary  to  take  so  much 
paips  to  establish  this  point,  if  a  strange  idea 
had  not  got  abroad,  that  intellectual  progresa 
interferes  with  physical  growth,  and  yet  the 
most  superficial  observation  would  show  that 
mental  and  bodily  activity  are  closely  connect- 
ed, and  the  idlest  boys  are  often  as  indolent 
in  body  as  listless  in  raiiid.  No  doubt  it  is 
pleasant  to  read  of  the  athletic  snorts  of 
healthy  boyhood,  and  pleasanter  still  to  wit- 
ness the  stir  and  life  of  the  merry  playground ; 
but  the  solicitude  of  parents  on  the  subject 
of  games  is  quite  superfluous,  and  not  always 
free  from  mischief.  The  races,  or  matches 
of  various  !kinds  in  which  boys  are  engaged, 
are  only  too  apt  to  lead  to  over-excitement 
and  over-exertpn,  even  without  the  stimulus 
of  parental  encouragement.  We  are  no  ene- 
mies to  amnsements.  We  quite  agree  with 
old  Ascham  that  *  yong  jentlemen  should  use 
and  delite  in  all  courtelie  exercises  and  jentle-^ 
manlike  pastimes.^  4^t  this  is.  not  a  point 
likely  to  be  neglected.  Several  of  the  wit- 
nesses give  strong  reasons  in  favour  of  soihe 
sort  of  work  or  occupation  in  the  holidays,' 
which  in  the  aggregate  amount  to  nearly 
ene-fourth  of  the  whole  year — a  space  too 
long  tO'  be  wholly  wasted,  and  qmte  long 
enough  to  permit  the  formation  of  bad  habits. 
;  The  holidays  are  not  well  spent  in  total  idle- 
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nesB.  Their  real  enjoyment  fs  tnucb  ^* 
Lanced  by  the  adtnixttire  of  a  certain  amount 
of  rational  occnpation,  and  they  seem  to  offer 
the  fit  occasioo  for  making  up  any  special  de- 
ficiency, and  for  pursuing  the  studies— such 
as  history  and  geography,  which  ate  promot- 
ed by  home  influences.  But  to  this,  strange 
to  say,  the  boys  themselves  are  in  many  oases 
less  opposed  than  their  parents,  whose  dog- 
matic axiom,  ^  holidays  should  be  holidays,' 
effectually  stops  all  discussioti  of  the  point. 
A  great  part  of  the  confiision  in  which  the 
question  of  education  is  inrolred,  arises  from 
the  division  of  public  feeling  as  to  the  valne 
of  knowledge.  It  is  time  we  should  no  long- 
er halt  between  two  opinions.  H  indeed, 
the  meagreness  of  modern 'instruction  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  let  us  not  be  harass^ 
with  Royal  Commissions,  Parliamentary  dis- 
cussions, and  bootless  legislation.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  an  evil  to  be  removed,  let  pa- 
rents observe  that  the  Report  again  and  again 
lays  on  them  the  blame  of  certain  important 
defects,  which  they  alone  have  the  po^er  of 
obviating. 

Undoubtedly  English  education  as  a  whole 
is  better  than  might  be  inferred  from  the 
long  catalogue  which  the  Commissioners 
have  drawn  up  of  its  shortcomings.  Latin, 
though  not  well  taught,  and  less  well  remem- 
bered, is  valuable  as  mental  discipline,  and 
leaves  behind  it  more  knowledge  of  general 
grammar  and  etymology  tlian  the  study  of 
any  modem  language  can  convey.  The 
training  cj^  public  schools  atones  in  some  de- 
gree for  the  deffectiveness  of  the  teaching  by 
cultivating  powers  and  habits  of  mind  which 
facilitate  the  acquisition  and  application  of 
knowledge  in  after-life.  In  Mr.  Lfting's  •Ob- 
servations on  the  state  of  the  European  peo- 
ple in  1848-4^,'  there  is  a  passage  so  much 
to  the  point,  that  we  regret  our  limits  do  not 
permit  us  to  quote  it  in  full.  It  is  the  more 
remarkable  inasmuch  as  the  writer's  prepos- 
sessions would  naturally  have  led  him  to  a 
different  conclusion.  At  p.  214  he  draws  a 
comparison  between  a  you^g  man  brought 
up  at  foreign  universities  and  'an  English- 
bred  lad*  at  the  moment  they  have  left  their 
respective  places  of  education — the  latter  with 
little  to  show  for  his  time  and  money,  the 
fomer  f\ill  of  information  and  accomplish- 
ment. But  in  ten  or  twelve  years  the  ta- 
bles are  turned.  The  fbreign  university-man 
is  still  a  '  lad  in  mind,  and  a  babbler  on  the 
surface  of  every  subject'  The  Englishman 
has  gone  into  the  business  of  life  with  a  mind 
BO  trained,  that  he  *  grasps  at  will  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  of  the  subject  before  him.* 
To  the  general  merits  of  English  education 
the  Commissioners  gire  the  amplest  testimony, 
by  approving  it  in  all  its  leading  features, 


th^gh  their  dttty  lecf  them  to  seattti  oiat  and 
etpose  ail  the  ftiults  that  conkl  be  ibiind  ia 
its  «eyol4ir  parts.  Omr  admirstlonf  for  it  as 
a  whole  8lK>ald  only  stSroolata  our  seal  to 
amctnd  thct  fwAU  of  detail ;  and  ftHtunately 
these  are  of  a  nature  whidi  admit  of  cottm- 
tion'  without  fn^the  least  endangering  tlie  ad* 
vaMages  of  the  system. 

We  must  ^^tt  to  sortie  future  opportunitr 
our  remarks  on  the  remedial  measures  which 
require  the  Interference  of  the  L^riatore^ 
FV>r  the  ptesent  we  Imve  dwelt  chiefly  on 
tiiOse  defects  which  can  be  reached  only  in* 
directly,  if  at  all,  by  legation,  and  must  be 
co'rrected'  by  individnal  effort,  anid  the  force 
of  P|tfWie  opinkm. 

The  following  is  a  brief  aummary  of  tiie 
principal  remedies  we  suggest  ^— Better  teacb- 
mg  at  home,  and  espocfiaHy  at  the  preparatory 
s(^ools;  a  great  refbrm  (accontfttg  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  ci^)  ii^  Uie  method  of 
hearing  lessons' at  the  public  schools ;  arrange- 
ments for  teaching,  in  the  proper  aeose  of 
the  word,  the  backward  and  the  doll  (a  bov^ 
disHke  to  his  work  is  caused- not  so  much  \/j 
its  dryness  as  by  his  own  sense  of  fiulore) ; 
and  histty,  ^e  estabHshroent  of  ciass  lectures 
for  the  teachifi^  of  Composition  and  certahi 
other  subjects.  When  this  prellmiiiaiy  m> 
form  is  efib^sled,  it  wiN  be  found  bol^  ea^ 
and  advanta^eoas  to  enlarge  the  present  cd^ 
ricttlum  ;  bat  not  till  then. 

In  the  raeian  time  we  reoouMiyeiid  the  Re> 
port  to  the  carefbl  conskieration  of  tl^e  i^- 
er:  let  him  not  be  deterred  by  the  sight  of 
fbur  large  folios.  These  are  no  common  Mae 
books.  They  present  n  remarkable  survey  of 
the  present  state  of  education,  which  wiil  be 
most  intereflling  hereafter.  What  would  we 
now  give  f>r  similar  documents  of  the  days 
of  E^sabe^  er  James?  To  foreigners,  if 
any  should  tafe§  the  trouble  of  tryrng  to  nn- 
derstand  our  system,  they  will  be,  in  spite  of 
their  minute  details,  almost  usnBtell!gible. 
At  home  ^ey  will  be  read  with  the  deepest 
interest  Few  can  fail  to  be  affected  by  the 
picture  so  vividly  reproduced  to  the  mind's 
eye  of  the  *  school-boy  spot,'  in  all  its  details, 
with  all  its  tender,  all  its  pleasurable,  and  aH 
its  regretftil  associations. 


Art.  Vin.— 1.  A  Walle  firom  Londm  to 
John  O'Groafi.  By  EKhu  Bnrritt  Lon- 
don, 1864. 

2/ The  Land  we  live  in.  By  Charles 
Knight.     London,  1850-18(^0. 

8.  A  Londoner's  Walk  to  the  Land*e  JfW, 
and  a  Trip  to  the  Sdlly  Islee,  By  Walter 
White.    Londori,  18<K), 
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4.  Ruined  Abbeys  and  CasHee  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  By  William  Howitt 
Second  Series.    Londoii«  1664. 

6.  Ptciuretque  Vie^»  on  the  S<mthern  Coaei 
of  England,  Mmi  Dramnpi  made  princi- 
pally by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  B,A,r  and  en- 
graved  by  Wl  B,  Cooke^  Georye  Cookey 
and  other  eminent  Engraeers.  2  vols, 
folio.    London,  1829. 

6^  Handbook  for  Devon  and  CemwalL 
London,  1608. 

1  Handbook  for  Kent  and  Sueeeoe,  Lon* 
don,  1808. 

8.  Ha$Mook  for  8%rtey,  Hampshire^  and 
tkelsleof  Wiyhtr    London,  1664. 

9.  Handbook  for  WUte,  Dorset,  and  Somer- 
eeU    London,  1859. 

10.  Handbook  for  Bucke,  Berks,  and  Oxford- 
shire.     London,  1660. 

11.  Handbook  for  Durham  and  liorthum- 
herland.    London,  1664. 

12.  Handbook  to  North  and  South  Wake. 
London,  1669-4. 

18.  Handbooks  to  the  Cathedrals  of  England. 
The  Southern — Eastern — and  Western 
Divisions.    4  Vols.     With    Illnstrations. 

.    London,  1661--4, 

U«  Handbook  for  Ireland.    London,  1664. 

&x  HiLDSBBAKD  JAOod,  aotbor,  in  the  earlj 
ptrt  of  the  last  century,  of  some  plays  and 

ems  long  since  forgotten,  is  said  to  have^ 
•  a  pleasant  ntode  of  travelling.*  When 
the  spring  was  sermewhat  advanced,  and  the 
rosds  had  become  tolerably  passable  (Mac- 
Adsm  was  as  yet  nnthonght  of),  Sir  Hilde- 
brsad  and  his  servant 

^setoff  with  a  portroantean,  and  withont  know- 
ing whHher  they  were  going.  Towards  even- 
ing, when  they  came  to  a  village,  they  enqoired 
if  the  great  man  loved  bcK)k8  and  bad  a  good 
library ;  and  if  the  aasw^  was  in  tiie  affirnrta- 
tiv«,  Shr  Hiluebrand  sent  his  oomplimeots,  that 
be  WAS  come  to  see  bim ;  and  then  be  used  to 
stay  till  be  was  disposed  to  move  farther.  Id 
this  manner  be  travelKd  through  the  greatest 
part  of  England,  scarcely  erer  sleeping  at  an 
ion  unless  wben  town  or  ylltage  did  not  sfford 
one  person  civilised  enough  to  be  glad  to  see  a 
gentleman  and  a  Bcbolar.*^ 

Squires  of  the  latter  class,  whose  biblio* 
^%«e,  like  that  of  the  Spanish  Cnra,  lay  for 
the  most  part  in  their  cellars,  mast  have  been 
frequently  enconntercd,  but  there  seem  to 
have  been  '  civilised  persons'  enough  to  make 
the  travelling  *very  pleasant;'  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  uie  solituae  of  the  old  hall,  or  of 
the  parsonage  nestled  among  its  elms,  must 
have  been  agreeably  broken  by  the  arrival  of 
SQcil  a  stranger.  Nevertheless,  we  can 
Bcarcely  advise  onr  readers  to  follow  Sir  Hilde- 

I  *  Ki«hQlt,  <  Literary  'Aae«dotes,'  ii.  61  (note.) 


brand's  example.  The  notification  of  their 
arrival  and  intended  visit  would  draw  forth, 
we  fear,  unsatisfactory  replies  from  the  most 
civilised  persons  in  these  days.  English  bos* 
pitality  has,  changed  its  character  with  rail- 
ways and  improved  travelling,  al though'  we 
are  far  from  spying  that  it  has  in  any  way 
diminished. 

Such  a  traveller  as  Sir  Hildebrand  was,  in- 
deed, in  his  own  time,  a  rarity.  The  com« 
plaint  that  English  people  know  little  of  their 
own  country  is,  at  least,  as  old  as  the  days  of 
Lord  Burleiffh,  who,  wben  any  one  came  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Council  for  a  licence  to  tra- 
vel abroad,  such  as  was  then  necessary,  'would 
first  examine  him  of  England,  and,  if  he 
found  him  ignorant,  would  bid  him  stay  at 
home  and  know  that  countrey  first.'  '  While 
I  wander  in  foraigne  history,'  continues  Pea- 
f^am,  who  tells  the  story  in  his  '  Coropleat 
Gentleman'  (1622), 

*  let  me  warne  you,  ne  sis  peregrinus  domi,  that 
you  bee  not  a  stmnffer  in  the  history  of  your 
Qwne  oonntrey,  whion  is  a  common  fault  imput- 
ed to  our  Em^Iish  travellers  in  fi>rreioe  conn- 
tries;  who,  corions  in  the  observation  and 
search  of  tlie  most  memorable  things  and  mono- 
ments  of  other  places,  can  say  (as  a  great  Ptsere 
of  France  told  me)  nothing  of  their  owne  ;-— 
our  countrey  of  England  being  no  whit  inferior 
to  any  other  in  the  world  fur  matter  of  anti- 
quity and  rarities  of  every  kind  worthy  remark 
and  admiration.' 

Bnt,  in  spite  <^  Lord  Burleigh's  check  and 
of  Pcacham's  advice,  it  is  only  of  very  late 
years  that  travelling  in  England  has  become 
at  all  general ;  and  it  may  be  feared  that, 
even  now,  many  a  *  civilised  person'  would 
bo. able  to  give  afar  better  account  of  the 

*  rarities'  of  France  or  Italy  than  of  those 
close  at  home.  Until  the  present  century, 
indeed,  a  long  journey  in  England  was  no 
such  easy  matter ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  (especially  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries),  it  offered,  perhaps,  more 
discomforts  than  one  on  the  Continent,  al- 
though the  *  diverspria'  may  not  have  been  ao 
full  of  dangers  as. those  celebrated  by  Eras- 
mus. The  history  of  English  tourism — the 
steps  which  have  gradually  cleared  tbe  way 
for  modem  wanderers  And  Mr.  Murray's  red- 
b^oks — is  well  worth  tracing  at  fiir  greater 
length  than  we  can  give  it  here ;  altbouffh 
we  roust  find  room  for  a  few  words  about  the 
pioneera-— the  first  explorers  of  the  grbund 
now  so  well  occupied — before  we  discuss  all 
tbe  delights  and   advantages  of  wandering 

*  by  dale  and  by  down'  throu^out  our  own 
country. 

The  most  ancient  notes  of  a  traveller  in 
England  which  remain  to  us  are  those  of 
William  Botoner,  better  known  as  William 
of   Worcester,    who    (notwithstanding 
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Bame,  i^^hich  be  inberitedfron)  bh  fatbet*)  wa4 
born  in  Bristol  about  tbo  year  1416.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  mainly  at  the  ex» 
pense  of  Sir  John  Falstoff,  of  ^aistor,  in 
Noifolk,  wbose  eqnire  be  aderwarde  bcoame, 
and  whose  life^  he  wrote.  Some  specimentji 
of  bis  correspondence  with  Sir  John  Falstoff 
occur  among  the  Paston  Letters.  His  *  Iti- 
nerary' is  preserved  in  the  library  of  Corpus 
Cbri8ti  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  printed 
in  1778.  It  contains  notes  of  bis  pilgrimage 
from  Ware,  in  Hertfordshire,  to  8t  MicbaeT'a 
Mount  in  Cornwall,  and  of  Tarious  other 
journeys  in  the  South  of  England ;  desprip- 
tions  of  Bri&tol  and  the  adjoining  country ; 
scraps  about  the  Falstofis  and,  their  castle ; 
and  various  historical  notes,  inserted  almost 
at  random.  The  whole  is  very  brief  and 
confiised ;  but^  besides  the  especial  interest 
belonging  to  any  work  of  a  learned  layman 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  *  Itinerary'  pre- 
serves dimensions  and  measurements  of 
churches,  castles,  and  other  buildings,  the  va- 
lue of  which  has  long  been  recognised  by 
arcbseologists.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover 
even  a  hint  of  the  picturesque  in  William 
of  Worcester ;  yet  we  follow  with  some  curi- 
osity the  record  of  bis  ten  days'  ride  from 
Ware  to  the  great  Cornish  shrine,  and  those 
at  least  who  know  the  country  are  pleased  to 
learn  how  *jantavit' — he  breakfasted — among 
the  Canons  of  Crediton,  and  then  proceeded 
by  rough  roads  (a  day's  journey,  although 
little  more  than  fifteen  miles — so  that  we 
must  suppose  the  Bordeaux  of  the  Canona  to 
bave  been  unusually  attractive)  to  Oakham p- 
ton,  where  he  found  shelter  in  the  stronghold 
of  the  Courtenays,  the  ruined  walls  of  which 
still  hang  so  picturesquely  over  the  mountain- 
stream.  From  Oakhampton,  Master  William 
journeyed  over  'le  moore  vocat  Dertmore' 
to  the  guest-ball  of  tbe  Benedictines  at  Tavi- 
stock, whore,  if  the  annals  of  the  bouse  speak 
true,  he  was  sure  to  find  good  venison  of  the 
red-deer,  and  no  lack  of  ita  necessary  accom- 
paniments. It  is  this  progress  from  college 
to  castle  and  from  castle  to  monastery  which 
gives  such  a  marked  distinction  to  William's 
*  Itinerary,'  and  to  that  of  his  successor,  Lo- 
land.  Both  travellers  show  us  something  of 
the  true  old  England;  although  great  changes 
bad  taken  place  between  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam's journeys,  made  just  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  tiiose  of  Le- 
laud,  when  the  storm  bad  already  broken 
over  the  great  religious  bouses. 

The  *  Itinerary'  of  Lelarid,  first  printed  by 
the  laborious  Hearfie,  who  *  drove  the  apiders' 
from  so  *  much  prose  and  rhyme,'  embraces 
nearly  the  whole  of  England.  It  is  infinitely 
fuller  and  more  exiict  than  the  short  notes  of 
William  of  Worcester,  and  it  calls  for  espe- 


cial notice  as  the  firat  great  sunrey  of  the 
island,  to  which  such  writers  aa  Harrison,* 
Drayton,  and  even  Camden  were  confessedly 
much  indebted.  John  Lelind  (or  Leylaod, 
as  the  name  was  spelt  by  himself)  was  bora 
in  London  toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  and,  afier  bia  first  education  in 
St  Paul's  School,  under  the  famous  Lily,  be 
spent  some  time  at  the  Universities  of  Ox- 
ford, Cambridge,  and  Paria — in  all  of  whidi 
bis  reputation  for  learning  was  considerable. 
Henry  VIIL  made  him  one  of  bis  chapUioN 
gave  him  the  rectory  of  Poperingben  m  the 
tnarcb  of  Calais,  and  appointed  bim  royal  li- 
brarian and  antiquary.  It  is  clear  that  Leland 
bad  embraced  the  new  dootrine  at  a  very  tariy 
period;  but  his  zeal  for  reliffious  refonn, 
which  we  need  not  suppose  to  have  been  ex« . 
cessive,  did  not  prevent  him  from  feeling 
deep  regtet  at  the  *  havoc  of  manuscripts  and 
all  ancient  monuments  of  learning*  caused  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteriea,  and  by  the 
changes  and  troubles  of  the  preceding  years. 
The  lesser  religious  houses  were  dissolved  in 
1536.  Three  years  before,  Leland  had  re- 
ceived a  commission  under  the  Great  Seal, 
entitling  bim, '  upon  very  just  consideratioDe, 
.  ...  to  peruse  and  diligentljr  to  search  all 
the  libraries  of  monasteries  and  colleges' 
throughout  the  realm.  The  passing  of  the 
Act  in  1536  omst  have  shown  him  that  no 
time  was  to  be  lost ;  and  he  set  forth  accord- 
ingly in  that  year  on  a  series  of  joumeyi 
which  lasted  until  1542  or  1543.  Wben 
he  began  bis  'Itinerary'  the  lesser  honsei 
were  in  course  of  surrender.  Long  before  he 
had  completed  it,  the  greater  monasteries 
(suppressed  in  1539)  had  also  fallen;  and 
thus,  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings,  Leland 
must  have  witnessed^— more  coai]^etely,  per- 
haps, than  a|iy  other  person  of  bis  age— the 
greatest  external  change  brongbt  about  by 
the  Reformation.  In  bis  *Newe  Yearcs 
Gifte  to  King  Henry  the  VIIL*— a  short 
account  of  his  labours  offered  to  the  King  in 
1546-^be  says  that,  after  along  study  of 
English  historians — 

'Afler  that  I  bad  perpendld  the  honest  and 
profitable  studies  of  these  Historiographes,  I 
was  totally  «nflammid  with  a  love  to  see 
thoroughly  al  those  partes  of  this  yoor  opnkote 
and  ample  Keaolme,  that  I  bad  redda  of  yn  the 
aforesaid  writei-s;  yasomuch  tbatral  my  other 
occupations  intermitted,  I  have  so  travelid  yn 
yowr  Dominions,  booth  by  the  Se  Costes  and 
the  midle  partes,  sparing  nother  labor  nor  costes, 
by  the  space  of  these  vi  yeres  paste,  that  there 
ys  almost  nother  Qhp^  nor  Bay,  Haven,  Creke, 
or  Peere,  River  or  Confluence  of  rivers,  Breeches, 
Waschis,  Lakes,  Meres,  Fenny  Water?,  Han- 
taynes,  YaHeis,  Mores,  Hetbefl,  Foreates,  Obasee, 
woodde?,  Cities  Barges,  Oastellea,  piinclpsle 
Manor  Plaois,  Monasteries  and  OoUeges,  but  I 
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hftTo  SMiM  thflm;  «ad  ootid  yn  90  doing  a  bol^ 
worlde  of  thingeg  very  memorable.*^ 

Daring  bis  travels,  Leiand  made  large 
collections  from  the  monastic  libraries;  and 
he  retired  to  his  house  in  the  parish  of  St 
Michaei-Ie-Querne,  in  order  to  digest  them, 
and  to  prepare  the  books  and  maps  which 
he  promises  in  his  letter  to  the  Ein^.  But 
from  whatever  cause — (the  Romanist  Pits, 
whom  Fuller  cklis  the  *'  idle  drone,  stealing 
all,'  asserts  that  it  arose  from  his  baring  '  de- 
generated from  the  ancient  religion') — l^and 
became  insane,  and  so  remained  until  his 
death  in  1552.  Sir  John  Cheke,  under  the  di- 
rection of  King  Edward  VI.,  took  possession 
of  his  Manuscripts,  which,  after  passing 
through  many  hands,  came  at  last  to  the 
Bodleian,  amouff  the  treasures  of  which  great 
library  they  still  remain.  Both  the  *  Itine- 
rary* and  the  *  Collectanea*  (extracts  and 
notes  from  varioos  MSS.)  were  edited  by 
Hearne  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tanr. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  rate  too  highly 
the  value  of  Leland's  *  Itinerary.'  The 
notes  of  which  it  consists  were  made  no 
doubt  durinff  each  journey,  and  nearly  in  the 
abape  in  which  we  now  have  them;  and, 
rou^h  and  brief  as  they  are,  often  breaking 
off  just  at  the  point  where  we  should  be 

flad  of  some  special  bit  of  description,  they 
ave  about  them^^at  least  to  the  acute  per- 
ception of  an  Oldbuck — the  great  interest 
which  belongs  to  the  first  adventure  in  a 
novel  branch  of  inquiry.  No  one  before 
Leiand  had  passed  through  England  merely 
for  the  sake  of  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  face  of  the  country,  with  its  anti- 
quities, and  with  the  literary  treasures  repos- 
iBg  in  its  monastic  libraries.  His  *  Itinerary  * 
was  in  every  sense  a  sign  of  the  times ;  just 
as  Leiand  himself  represents  the  special 
antiquarian  spirit  developed  by  the  Reforma- 
tion. Such  a  series  of  journeys  was  then, 
perhaps,  only  possible  in  England.  No  other 
country,  at  all  events,  possesses  anything  so 
early  or  so  complete  as  the  *  Itinerary.'  The 
*Voyages  Litt^raires'  of  the  French  Bene- 
dictines belong  to  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries;  and  their  researches  were 
greatly  limited.  But  Leiand,  as  he  rode 
sometimes  '  by  a  mile  on  Fosse,'  sometimes 
*  by  wooddes  on  Watling  Strcete,'  by  *  bro- 
kettes'  and  *praty  low  meddowes,'  or  *al  by 
champayn,  corne,  and  gresse,'  rode  as  geo- 
grapher no  less  than  as  antiquary,  and  almost 
as  a  discoverer  in  a  little  known  country.  No- 
thing like  an  accurate  map  of  an  English 
CQQuty  was  then  in  existence.  He  describes 
accordingly,  and  as  minutely  as  possible,  the 
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courses  of  the  rivers,  with  their  fords  and 
bridges,  the  positions  and  aspects  of  the  ha- 
vens and  'havenets,'  the  lines  of  the  great 
roads,  and  the  general  face  of  the  country. 
His  admiration  is  reserved  for  such  rich 
land  as  he  saw  betweeu  Exeter  and  Crediton 
— *  exceeding  &if — corne,  gredse,  and  wood.' 
The  dales  and  mountains  of  Northern  Eng- 
land,  or  the,  Cornish  rocks  and  headlands, 
were  as  vet  biding  their  time ;  and  although 
Leiand  climbed  the  *  high  terrible  oraggo '  of 
Tintagel,  and  seems  even  to  have  visit^  the 
^*Islettes  of  Scilly,'  his  record  of  them  is 
very  brief  and  unsatisfactory  : — 

*  These  high,  wild  hills,  and  roogfa,  uneven  ways, 
Draw  oat  our  miles,  and  make  tbem  wearisome.' 

He  describes,  indeed,  the  great  '  plenty '  of 
Scilly, — *  gresse,'  *ffood  pasture,'  com,  and 
conies ;  but  he  would  have  written  somewhat 
differently  could  he  have  seen  its  existing 
marvels,  its  thickets  of  fuchsia  and  scarlet 
geranium,  its  aloes  and  its  palm-trees ;  and, 
above  all,  its  herd  of  ostriches,  which  follow 
in  their  master's  wake  as  he  welcomes  the 
stranger  to  his  solitary  island. 

Between  the  death  of  Leiand  in  1552,  and 
the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  Cam- 
den's *  Britannia'  in  1586,  English  topogra- 
phy bad  made  a  considerable  advance.  Ca- 
rew  of  Antony  had  written  his  '  Survey  of 
Cornwall,'  although  it  was  not  printed  until 
the  beginning  of  the  next  century;  and 
Lambarde,   in    1570,   had   *set    forth'    his 

*  Perambulation  of  Kent,'  the  first  complete 
description  of  an  English  county.  &)th 
Lambarde  and  Carew  ranked  among  the 
friends  of  Camden :  but  it  was  the  Flemish 
geographer  Ortelius,  author  of  the  first  Atlas, 
or  collection  of  maps  (which  had  hithert6 
been  published  singly  by  their  several  con- 
structors), who  persuaded  him  to  undertake 
the  general  description  of  his  country — a 
work  of  no  small  difficulty  and  labour.    The 

*  Britannia '  went  through  five  editions  before 
Camden's  death  in  1623;  and  the  commen- 
dations of  the  learned,  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent,  were  lone)  and  general. 
He  was  accused,  indeed,  of  having  used  Le- 
land's  Manuscripts  without  acknowledgment; 
but  whilst  in  his  defence  he  admits  Uiat  he 
bad  read  them,  and  had  cited  them  when 
necessary,   be  asserts  that  be  had   himself 

gone  over  much  of  the  same  ground,  and 
ad  made  his  own  observations.  If  Lelandy 
he  says,  had  spent  five  years  in  snch  studies,  be 
had  spent  thirty.  It  was  U\  Leiand,  no 
doubt,  that  Harrison  was  chiefly  indebted  in 
compiling  the  'Description  of  Britaine' 
prefixed  to  Hollinshed's  *  Chronicle.'  Both 
Leiand  and  Camden  muH  have  supplied 
mach  of  the  material  for  Drayton's  'Polyol|p 
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bioD,'  the  first  part  of  which  was  written 
before  1598,  though  not  published  before 
1613. 

The  troubles  of  the  seventeenth  century 
interfered  not  a  little  with  peaceful  travellers. 
Fuller,  whose  book  of  *  Worthies  *  was  com- 
piled during  the  height  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  often,  as  at  Basing  House,  under  the 
very  guns  of  the  combatants,  was  somewhat 
of  an  enforced  wanderer;  and  although  his 
descriptions  of  the  several  counties  are  gene- 
rally as  accurate  as  they  are  quaint,  they  are 
too  brief  to  give  us  much  topographical  in- 
formation ;  and,  indeed,  his  object  was  of  a 
different  character.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
next  century  we  again  encounter  a  thorough- 
paced topographer — if,  indeed,  we  may  not 
fairly  regard  him  as  the  earliest  type  of  the 
modern  tourist  This  is  Dr.  William  Stuke- 
ley,  a  member  of  an  old  Lincolnshire  family, 
who,  after  settling  for  some  time  as  a  physi- 
cian in  his  native  county,  removed  to  Lon- 
don, and,  when  upwards  of  forty,  was  or- 
dained by  Archbishop  Wake.  His  taste  for 
antiquities  had  been  early  developed ;  but  it 
was  his  gout  that  made  him  an*  antiquarian 
tourist.  Tliis  confined  him  to  the  house 
throughout  the  winter.  To  shake  off  its 
effects  and  to  recover  his  strength  he  set 
out  with  the  spring  on  his  *  Itinera,'  the 
first  object  of  which  was  •  to  trace  out  the 
footsteps  of  Caesar's  expedition  in  this  island.' 
The  results  of  his  wanderings  he  gave  to  the 
world  in  the  *ItinerariumCuriosnm,'  and  the 
*  Iter  Boreale.'  Lord  Chancellor  King  gave 
him  the  living  of  All  Saints  in  Stamford,  to 
which  the  Duke  of  Montagu  added  the 
Rectory  of  St  Greorge's,  Queen  Square. 
Those  were  not  days  of  ecclesiastical  rigour  ; 
and  Stukeley  retired  from  both  his  livings  to 
Kentish  Town,  where  he  wrote  his  '  Stone- 
henge'  and  *Carau8iu8,*  and  where  a  nume- 
rous assembly  of  well-wigged  antiquaries 
gathered  round  the  *Arch  Druid  of  his 
Agfe,'  as  he  was  called,  from  his  proficiency 
in  what  was  then  entitled  *Druidical  His- 
tory.' 

To  see  how  Stukeley  set  forth  on  his  ex- 
peditions we  have  only  to  turn  our  eyes  on 
the  plates  which  illustrate  his  *  Itinerarium.' 
There  we  behold  the  adventurous  Doctor, 
mounted  on  his  long-tailed  steed,  in  all  the 

f  lories  of  Ramillies  wig  and  three-cornered 
at,  daring  the  ford  below  Croyland  Bridge, 
inspecting  King  John's  palace  at  Clarendon, 
recreating  himself  with  a  ^me  at  bowls 
under  the  shadow  of  the  White  Friars  at 
Gloucester,  mounting  by  what  seems  a  suffi- 
ciently rough  road  toward  the  crest  of  Wans- 
dyke,  journeying  along  the  ridge  of  the 
Fosse  toward  *Ad  Pontem'  or  *  Margidu- 
num,'  or  seated  ou  the  cliffs  of  Beer,  and 


sketching  'Moridunnm,'  the  Seaton  of  mo- 
dem sea^athers.  His  various  *  Itinera '  are 
addressed  to  different  friends,  many  of  whom 
were  his  companions  on  the  road  They 
were  not  '  wholly  a  hunting  after  fresh  air 
with  the  vulgar  citizens,  but  an  examination 
into  the  works  of  nature  and  of  past  ages' — 
to  the  first  of  which  classes  we  must  assign 
his  description  of  the  fair  sex  at  Exeter : — 

'  The  peopl  are  iodnstrioos  and  oonrteons ;  the 
fair  sex  are  truly  so,  as  well  as  nomerous.  Their 
oompWxions,  and  generally  their  hair  likewise, 
fair.  They  are  genteel,  disengag'd,  of  easy  car- 
riage, and  good  mien.' 

Stukeley's  peculiar  spelling  is  to  be  noticed. 
'  Anything,'  he  says,  '  that  assists  or  arouses 
travellers  is  most  highly  commendabl ;'  and 
his  eccentricities  in  this  way  undoubtedly 
amuse  those  who  travel  through  his  folio. 
On  ^be  whole,  the  value  of  his  Itinera  may 
fairly  be  admitted.  They  preserve  notice^  of 
much  that  has  long  since  passed  from  us ;  and 
they  led  the  way  for  the  researches  of  a 
tourist  of  far  wider  range — Thomas  Pennant. 
*Sir,'  said  Johnson,  of  Pennant,  *bp  had 
greater  variety  of  enquiry  than  almost  any 
man ;  and  has  told  us  more  than  perhaps  one 
in  ten  thousand  could  have  done,  in  the  tiaie 
that  he  took.' 

Pennant,  who  was. born  in  1726,  was  a 
naturalist  before  he  became  an  antiquary  or 
a  topographer.  But  he  made  a  tour  i. 
Cornwall  before  he  was  twenty;  and  tcu 
years  afterwards  passed  through  much  of 
Ireland,  where,  he  tells  us,  *such  was  the 
conviviality  of  the  country,  that  my  journal 
proved  as  maiffre  as  my  entertainment  ^^as 
pros, — so  it  never  was  a  dish  to  be  offere  to 
the  public'  His  first  published  tour  was  the 
record  of  a  journey,  in  1769,  into  Scotland, 
then,  in  his  own  words,  *  as  little  known  as 
Kamschatka.'  Pennant's  description  was  re- 
ceived favourably,  and  read  with  much  eager- 
ness ;  and  it  was  partly  owing  to  the  interest 
it  had  excited  that  Johnson  was  induced  to 
undertake  his  famous  tour  in  1773.  Pennant 
had  already  made  (1772^  a  second  expedition 
to  Scotland.  The  results  of  this  were  pub* 
lished  in  1775;  and  there  followed,  at  inter- 
vals, Tours  in  Wales,  Journeys  from  Chester 
to  London,  along  the  South  Coast,  and  else- 
where. All  were  performed  on  horseback, 
since  the  tourist  considered  Hhe  absolute 
resi^ation  of  one's  person  to  the  luxury  of  a 
carnage  to  forbode  a  very  short  interval  be- 
tween that  and  the  vehicle  which  is  to  convey 
us  to  our  last  stage.' 

Whilst  Pennant  (^1769)  was  daring  all  the 
unknown  dangers  or  the  Highlands,  the  poet 
Gray  (who  already,  in  1766,  four  years  before 
Pennants  first  visit,  had  visited  Lord  Strath- 
more  at  Qlamis  Castle,  returning  by  KiUiecraih 
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trie  and  Blair  Athole,  aiid  declares  that  'since 
he  saw  the  Alps  he  had  seen  nothing  sublime 
till  now*)  waa  visiting  the  English  lakes,  pass- 
ing under  and  wondering  at '  that  hnge  crea- 
ture of  Grod,  Ingleborough/*  and  penetrating 
the   terrific    chasm  of  Gordale.     *I  stayed 
there,'  he  says,  '  not  without  shuddering,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  thought  my  trouble 
richly  paid,  for  the  impression  will  last  with 
life.'     Something  of  this  sensibility  to  the 
grander  and  ruder  scenery  of  the  North  is  to 
be  found  in  Pennant ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  his  Scottish  tours  with  the  *  Letters' 
oi  the  Englishman,  Burt,  who  was  employed 
in  the  Highlands  during  the  construction  of 
the  great  military  road  (between  1715  and 
1745),    and  whose  only  impression  of  the 
scenery  which  surrounded  him  was  one  of 
horror  and  disgust  at  the  bald  pates  of  the 
mountains.     Pennant's  admiration  of  moun- 
tain laud  torrent  is  very  different ;  although 
it  nowhere  becomes  the  '  feeling  and  the  love' 
^hat  \p  manifest  in  the  letters  of  Gray,  who  is, 
perha{)i^  to  be  regarded  as  tl^  first  of  that 
^  romantic  school '  of  tourists  which  has  only 
/rown  into  decided  prominence  during  the 
resent  century.    But  even  Gray  is  hardly  so 
* "tnch  the  &ther  of  modern  tourists  as  his 
^n temporary  and  early  friend,  Horace  Wal- 
ole.     Just  as  the  seeds  of  Gothic  revival  lay 
in  Strawberry  Hill,  and  those  of  Ivanhoe  and 
I  ^nilworth   in   the  Castle  of  Otranto,  the 
gevta  of  the  modem  tour  lies  in  those  adven- 
turous expeditions  in  search  of  '  castles,  and 
abbeys,  and  ruins,'  of  which  the  delightful 
records  remain  in  the  letters  to  Bentley  and 
Mop^agu.    ^AdventuFous  they  must  in  truth 
havei'^en  to  a  traveller  of  Walpole's  fasti- 
diousness.    He  tells  of  'piteous  distresses,' 
bedchambers  *  stinking  of  tobacco  like  a  jus- 
tice of  peace,'  '  a  sugar-dish  of  hot  water  in 
a  pewter  plate'  brought  to  make  bis  tea; 
deep  Suaaex  roads,  *  great  quenchers  of  curi- 
osi^,'  through  which  he  had  to  labour  in  the 
dark;    frequent  upseto,  and  occasional  en- 
counters with  fierce  divines  and  uncourteous 
stewards.     The  excdrsions  of  Walpole  and  of 
Gray  have,  like  the   journeys  x>f  Leland, 
though  in  a  somewhat  different  manner,  the 
charm  of  discovery.    There  were  no  guide- 
books to  point  out  the  great  views,  or  to 
catalogue  the  antiquarian  treasures  scattered 
throughout  the  country.    In  the  remotest 
village  church  which  Walpole  entered  he 
might  hope  to  find  some  unknown  and  ne- 

fleeted  monument,  in  itself  an  illustration  of 
'Dglish  history,  iust  as  in  the  adjoining  hall 
or  manor-house  he  might  discover  some  Hol- 
bein consigned  to  a  garret,  or  (as  at  Hurst- 
iiHmceaux)  some  St  Catherine  in  stained 
glass  *  banished  to  a  window  in  the  buttery.' 
Sodi  possibilities  as  these  hare  long  passed 


Rway.  There  are  few  English  churches  whose 
'  memorials  of  piety  in  brass  and  stone'  are 
not  well  known  and  cared  for,  and  few  old 
houses  whose  ancient  treasures  have  not  been 
sought  out  and  restored  to  positions  of  honour 
— thanks  to  the  love  of  antiquaiian  study 
first  made  fashionable  by  Walpole.  We  can 
no  longer  set  forth  as  discoverers.  The  study 
of  English  topography  and  antiquities,  and 
the  admiration  for  every  clans  of  English 
scenery,  have  been  steadily  increasing  n-om 
the  days  of  Walpole  in  a  way  that  we  can- 
not pretend  to  follow  even  in  the  liiost  hasty 
sketch ;  until  Mr.  Murray  has  at  last  thonght 
it  worth  his  while  to  do  for  his  own  country 
what  he  has  done  for  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  to  give  us  red  books  which  shall  tell  us 
all  that  is  best  worth  knowing  and  seeing 
throughout  every  English  county.  Such* 
books — which  not  only  show  us  England  as 
it  is  at  present,  but  point  out  and  describe  for 
us  the  nnmberiess  relics  of  its  former  history 
— were  only  possible  after  many  generations^ 
of  antiquaries  and  topographers,  and  contain 
the  very  essence  of  their  labours.  Whilst, 
travelling  in  England  was  never  so  easy,  the- 
means  of  real  benefit  by  such  trayel  were* 
never  more  completely  within  the  reach  of 
all  classes.  What,  then,  do  we  mean  by  real 
benefit!  and  what  is  the  heritage  into  which, 
wc  may  thus  enter,  if  we  choose  ? 

There  is  no  corner  of  England  without  its- 
interest  To  use  Fuller's  words — though  in. 
a  somewhat  different  sense — 'Some  shires,, 
Joseph-like,  have  a  better-coloured  coat  than 
others;  and  some,  with  Beniamin,  hare  a 
more  bountiful  meese  of  meat  belonging  unto 
them.  Yet  every  county  hath  a  child's  por- 
tion, as  if  God  in  some  sort  observed  gavel- 
kind in  the  distribution  of  his  favours.'* 
Whatever  *  things  to  be  seen  and  observed'' 
are_pointed  out  by  Lord  Bacon  in  his  Essays 
on  Travel,  are  to  be  found  in  our  own  country 
not  less  noteworthy  and  not  less  full  of  ior- 
struction  than  on  the  Continent ;  and  to.Lord' 
Bacon's  list  must  now  be  added  natural 
scenery,  the  love  for  which,  and  the  searclk 
after  itj  are  developments  of  recent  date,  pften,. 
it  is  true,  affected  and  unreal,  yet  on  the 
whole  of  so  great  and  general  influence  that 
had  there  been,  in  King  James's  days,  any- 
thing like  the  existing  passion  for  mountain 
and  torrentj^he  Essay  on  Travel  would  have 
contained  some  pregnant  TTords  on  the  mat- 
ter. There  are,  of  course,  certain  da^es  of" 
Bcenery — the  grander  and  more  sublime — to 
study  which  in  perfection  we  must  go  out  of* 
England ;  but  we  believe  that  many  a  travel- 
ler in  search  of  the  picturesque  who  allows . 
himself  to  be  hurried  through  the  defiles  of* 

♦  *  Worthies;  chap. ^.^y  GoOglc 
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the  Saxon  Switzerland,  or  to  be  dragged  along 
the  passes  of  the  Tyrol,  would  obtain  as 
much  enjoyment,  see  as  much  that  would  be 
new  to  him,  and  would  assuredly  find  him- 
self on  a  far  less  beaten  track,  if  he  confined 
himself  to  his  own  country;  following  lei- 
surely some  such  route  as  the  line  of  the 
Sussex  Downs,  full  of  the  most,  romantic 
nooks  and  recesses,  and  rich  in  all  kinds  of 
antiquarian  relics ;  or  penetrating  day  by  day 
the  loDg  windings  of  the  Yorkshire  dales, 
wild  districts  as  yet  for  the  most  part  uncon- 
scious of  the  railway  whistle.  On  \ki»  sub- 
ject, however,  we  shall  have  more  to  say  by- 
and-by.  We  must  first  discuss  what  we  look 
upon  as  a  greater — if  not  the  greatest— ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  English  travel — 
the  strong  Kght^ which  nwiy  be  UirowB  by  it 
on  the  events  of  English  history,  and  the  re- 
ality which  it  may  be  made  to  give  to  the 
words  and  descriptions  of  cfaFonicler  and  his- 
torian. *  Original  records' — we  quote  the 
words  of  Dean  Stanley,  whose  own  writings 
are'  the  beet  possible  illustratioDs  of  his  teach- 
ing— 

*are  aot  confined  merely  to  oontemporaneovs 
histories,  nor  even  lo  oontemporaneont  nteratnre 
—sermons,  poewia.  laws,  decrees.  Study  the 
actual  statneft  and  portraits  of  the  men,  the 
scolptnres  and  pictures  of  the  events:  if  they 
do  not  give  us  the  precise  image  of  the  persons 
and  things  themselves,  they  give  us,  at  least,  the 
image  left  on  those  who  came  nearest  to  them. 
Study  their  monuments,  their  grafvestones,  their 
epitaphs,  on  the  spots  where  they  liew  Study,  if 
posable,  the  scenes  of  tlM  events,  their  aspect, 
their  architecture,  their  geography ;  the  tradition 
which  has  survived  the  history,  the  legend  which 
has  survived  the  traditiou ;  the  mountain,  the 
stream,  the  shape1e/?s  stone,  which  has  survived 
even  history,  and  tradition,  and  legend/  * 

Surely,  if  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  by 
such  study — knowledge  which  in  travel  flows 
in  so  easily  and  so  fastp— deserves  to  rank 

;  among  the  most  valuable  results  of  a  foreign 
tour,  that  which  ought  to  come  to  us  from  a 
well-planned  English  tour  should  be  all  the 
more  valuable  in  proportion  as  a  knowledge 

'  of  English  history  is  more  important  for  us 
than  that  of  any  other  country. 

Unless  the  eyes  are  resolutely  closed,  some- 
thing must  be  gained  in  this  way  from  any 
tour.    But  it  is  well  to  seek  such  knowledge 

.specially  ;  and  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  more 
efficient  or  a  more  pleasant  mode  of  impart- 
ing historical  instruction  to  the  young  than  a 
series  of  *field  lectures'-^to  borrow  a  term  from 
the  geologists — in  a  suggestive  district  Some 
materials,  indeed,  may  always  be  found  at  no 
great  distance  from  our  own  doors,  and  we 
would  especially  recommend  the  study  of  the 

)   *  •  On  the  Study  of  Eodesiastioal  HiBt<5ry/  Leo- 
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county  in  which  t&e  home  may  be  situated. 
There  is  hardly  on«  that  would  not  afford  a  se- 
ries of  illustrations  rufiBing  through  the  whole 
course  of  English  history,  such  as  would 
give  wonderful  life  and  interest  to  the  les- 
sons of  the  school-room.  Or  let  the  summer 
tour  extend  through  such  a  tract  of  eountrj 
as  that  along  the  sooth  coast<— from  Kent  into 
Hampshire,  or  furtlier,  iato  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall.  In  such  scenery  as  is  truly  cha- 
racteristic of  England--^rich,  green,  and  tran- 
quil; mingled  with  much  ^atf^  wilder  and 
bolder,  among  granite  tors  and  chi^k  up- 
lands ;  and  in  a  coast-line  of  the  most  varied 
beauty — tbis  tract  is^almoet  unrivalled ;  and  we 
know  of  no  other  in  whicb  pieces  and  relica  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  great  events  of  Kng-  • 
lish  history  are  so  oloesly  paeked  or  so  eaai^ 
accessible.  Unlike  most  parts  of  the  Continent, 
where  the  country  between  one  great  town  and 
another  has  00  often  been  swept  clear  of  an- 
cient relics,and  where  even  the  village  churches 
have  generally  been  stripped  of  interest,  it  is 
difficult  to  mqfee  for  toe  shortest  distance 
through  either  Kent  or  Sussex  withont  en- 
countering some  memorial  of  bygone  days, 
often  more  important  and  more  interesi^ 
ing  than  those  within  shelter  of  the  town- 
walls.  Thifr  wei^th  of  ^  open  country  in 
England  results  from  the  absence  of  causes 
which  have  devastated  the  Continent — long 
wars  and  invading  armies.  Even  in  tbe  days 
of  Cromwell's  troopers  few  Bngli^  manor- 
houses  were  destroyed,  and  few  ancestral 
treasures  were  injured.  Time  and  neglect 
have  here  done  iar  more  than  international 
violence. 

Taking,  then,  sndi  a  tract  as  this,  or  some 
portion  of  it,  let  us  see  what  lessons  it  may 
be  made  to  give,  and  in  what  order  they 
should  be  read.  Some  of  the  southern  cona- 
tioe  are,  of  course,  richer  in  antiquities  of  a 
special  period  than  others.  Cornwall,  for 
example,  is  the  land  of  the  cromlech  and 
stone  circle,  and  of  all  those  mysterious  rdica 
belonging  to  a  remote,  probably  pre-historio 
age.  The  great  camps  and  earthwoifa  of  a 
later  period  are  best  seen  in  Dorsetshire  and 
on  the  Hampshire  border.  Kent,  again,  is 
rich  in  castles  and  in  remains  of  domestic 
architecture ;  and  so  with  the  rest  But,  on 
the  whole,  Kent  and  Sussex  contain  a  greater 
number  of  antiquities  of  all  periods  than  tbe 
counties  farther  west,  and  we  will  for  t&e 
present  confine  ourselves  to  them.  Both 
counties  are  pierced  by  railways  in  every 
direction,  so  that  the  various  places  of  inter- 
est are  readily  accessible,  dther  in  the  conne 
of  a  long  tour  or  by  shorter  excnrsions  of  a 
day  or  two ;  and  both  have  been  amply  illns- 
trated  in  Mr.  Murray's  *  Handbook.' 

7%e  hivtoryof  oorown  cooalrymaydmost 
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he  said  to  h»re  begtiti  in  Kent  The  period, 
at  all  events,  before  Cflssar's  landing  is  enve- 
loped in  io  mach  mist  and  obsonritj — mist 
which  had  become  denser  and  more  dense 
jinder  ^e  treatment  of  the  elder  aiftiqnaries 
— ^tbat  it  would  hafdlj  be  safe  to  dwell  long 
npon  it,  even  in  a  afield  lecture.'  Yet  we 
can  hardlj  be^ve  that  a  visit  to  the  bilUide 
above  the  Medway  on  which  ^EHs  Coity 
House'  stands,  would  not  give  some  kind  of 
reality  to  even  ihai  misty  period.  The  vague 
mystery  in  which  it  is  enveloped  is  at  least 
kh  more  powerftilly  within  sight  of  that 
ancient  tomb-chamber  and  of  the  venerabie 
yews  which  here  and  there  darken  the  hill, 
— ^relics  of  Ae  wood  which  in  far-off  days 
spread  all  over  it  The  impression  thuft  gain- 
ed will  become  yet  stronger  if  we  trace  tbe 
less  distinct  but  quite  as  interesting  remains, 
all  of  them  sepulchral,  which  extend  over  the 
ground  below  Kits  Coity  House,  and«  which 
are  said  to  have  been  connected  with  ano- 
ther lai^e  group  of  cremlecbs  and  circles  in 
the  parbh  of  Addington,  at  least  six  miles 
distant*  Whatever  be  their  date,  they  are 
St  least  pre-Ronmn ;  and  the  visitor  may  be 
anre  that  he  is  looking  on  the  tombs  of  a 
powerful  tribe  which  held  this  part  of  t(he 
island  at  some  time^-^it  may  have  been  long 
ages — before  the  oars  of  Csesar's  galleys 
fashed  in  the  sunshine  aa  they  crossed  the 
strait  towards  Britain.  Here,  however,  we 
are,  without  doubt,  in  a  land  of  nnoertaintv. 
To  mslhy  the  more  positive  relics  of  the  Ro- 
man period  wiU  convey  a  clearer  sense  of 
ai^quity,  and  will  enable  them  to  grasp  more 
definitely  the  distance — ^tbe  long  stretch  of 
oenturies— ^which  separates  us  fbom  those 
early  days.  And  in  these  Kent  and  Snasex 
are  especially  rich.  Following  the  line  of 
the  ancient  Watling-Street,  the  Roman  road 
which  led  from  the  sea  towards  London,  and 
which  is  bordered  here  and  there  by  chest- 
not  copses  and  cherry  orchards-^Roman  im- 
portations, both  of  them — we  niaku  our  way 
from  Aylesford  and  Kits  Coity  House  to 
Richboroufffa,  ne^  Sandwich;  where,  over- 
hanging the  sea  and  the  harbour,  in  which 
many  a  tall  trireme  once  rested,  ^tbe  masanve 
walls  of  RutopisB,  the  Roman  fbrtreas  that 
guarded  the  shore,  are  still  mouklering.  T^e 
ground  within  the  walls  is  strewn  with  tiles 
and  broken  pottery  ;  in  the  walls  themselves 
the  lai^e,  fat  bonding  tiles  are  visible  at  due 
intervals ;  and  the  whole  scene  takes  us  back 
at  once  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years, — to  the 
days  of  the  great  Stilicho,  the  last  of  the  Bto* 
mans  who  put  this  island  into  an  effectual 

^  Fall  notid«s  of  Kite  Coity  House  sad  of  all 
tiMss  rofDauM  will  h%  found  in  the  *  HAftdhook  fot 
Kent^'  Boate  S. 


state  of  defence,  and  who^  as  it  has  been  sug- 
gested with  the  greatest  pmbability,  may 
have  left  his  mark  on  the  ruin  we  here  be- 
hold. Rome  and  Roman  Britain,  the  power 
of  Rome  and  the  long  sweep  of  h«»  arm,  be- 
come wonderful  realities  an^r  we  have  once 
looked  on  such  a  relic  as  this ;  and  the  Moa- 
tanns  of  Juvenal,  the  gastronome  who  could 
distinguish  by  their  flavour  oysters  dredged 
from  this  Rutnplne  etrait  and  carried  hence 
to  Rome — 

*  .  .  •  ^  Oiroeis  nata  forent,  an 
Loorinum  ad  saxom,  Rutupinove  edita  fondo 
Ostrea,  oallebat  primo  deprendere  morsu' — * 

starts  into  &r  distinoter  life  when  we  come 
upon  him  afterwards  in  the  pAges  of  the  great 
satirist 

RichboroQgk  has  other  and  not  less  inter- 
esting Iwociations,  for  it  was  here  that  St 
Augustine  landed  when,  after  his  first  intei- 
view  with  Ethelbert,  he  obtained  leave  to  ad- 
vance by  the  Watling-Street  to  Canterbury. 
But  w^  are  at  present  in  tbe  world  of  Roman 
Britain ;  and  >if  the  tourist  still  desire  to  re- 
main in  it,  he  may  proceed  along  the  Kentish 
shore  (having  in  sight  all  the  wi^,  across  the 
strait,  the  old  cotttttry  of  the  Morini,  from 
which  CsBsar  set  out  fer  Britain,  and  specu- 
lating on  the  place  of  his  Arrival^  wbich,  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Lewin  and  tbe  A^ronomer  Royal^ 
we  are  still  inclined  to  fix  at  Deal)  until  he 
reaefcee  Dovei;  with  its  ancient  pharos,  and 
LymnO)  the  '  Portna  Lomanis'  of  the  Itibe- 
lariea,  where  massive  walls  and  blocks  of 
ruin,  only  less  striking  than  those  of  Richbo- 
rotigh,  mark  the  site  of  <anothjer  of  those 
strong  fortresses  which,  under,  the  disposition 
of  tl^  Count  of  tbe  Saxon  shore,  protoeted 
the  Southern  and  -  Saateri^  coasts  during  the 
later  Roman  period,  add  formed'  the  germ  of 
the  Corporation  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Or  he 
may  advance  still  farther  into  SnsseXf  whera, 
atPevensey^  he  will  find  the  Roman  wall^  oi 
Anderida  still  nearly  thirty  feet  in  height 
forming  the  outer  court  of  a  medisaval  castle. 
And,  perhaps,  most  striking  of  all,  and  most 
inatruciive  to  the  young  student  if  properly 
examined  and  explained,  an  excursion  may  be 
undentaken  across  the  downs  to  the  Roman 
villa  at  Bignori  Here  tbe  mesaic  pavements 
of  the  different  apartmenln,  with  tbeir  ^ailia- 
tors  and  their  heads  of  gods  and  goddesses^ 
speadc  plainly  enough  of  the  /^fiaement  and 
policy  etf  the  old  mastm  of  the  world,  who 

HI     1  -< -^ 

*  Sat  iv.  140.  A  firitei  of  ours  who  Tinted 
Tnsenlmn  in  ISS^  wfatUi  exoAVatioos  were  io  pro* 

frets  sttheTilla  which  if  oommoDly  called  Cicero's, 
ut  is  said  to  have  been  more  probably  that  of  Ti- 
berius, saw  some  ovster  shells  turned  up,  which 
were  unUke  those  m  Ibe  Meditentenesn,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  almost  certainly  from  our  own  eoaiSk 
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in  this  way,  as  io  so  mat) j  others,  introdnced 
the  arts  of  Borne  amoDg  the  remote  Britons. 
The  arraagement  and  ground-plan  of  a  large 
Roman  villa  may  be  well  seen  here ;  and  al- 
though the  mosaics  are  by  no  means  eqaal 
either  in  execntion  or  in  richness  of  material 
to  those  of  Corinium  (Cirencester),  or  of 
Woodbonme  in  Gloucestershire,  they  are 
scarcely  less  impressive,  and  are  quite  as  pow- 
erful in  rolling  oack  for  us  the  stream  of  time. 
It  may  be  true,  as  Horace  Walpole  complain- 
ed long  ago,  that  such  Roman  remains  as  ex- 
ist in  our  island,  and  are  fW>tn  time  to  time 
brought  to  light,  are  poor  and  of  small  value, 
compared  with  those  found  in  Italy  itself. 
But  each  one  of  them  tells  its  own  story ; 
each  does  its  part  towards  illustrating  the 
history  of  the  ^eat  Empire  ;  and  we  are  sure 
that  a  visit  to  some  Roman  town  of  villa — 
.(we  have  confined  ourselves  to  Kent  and  Sus- 
sex, or  we  might  especially  mention  such 
sites  as  Uriconium  (Wroxeter)  in  Shropshire, 
or  Isurium  (Aldborough)  in  Yorkshire,  rich 
in  antiquities  of  all  kihds^  and  still  showing 
traces  of  Roman  chariot-wheels  on  their  ve- 
nerable pavements) — whose  relics  are  ove*^- 
shadowed  by  English  oaks  and  beeches,  will 
often  leave  a  far  stronger  impression  than  even 
a  day  spent  among  the  ruins  of  Poitipeii  or 
in  the  wealthiest  museum  of  Italy.  Roman 
relics  in  England  -  belong  to  our  own  his- 
tory. 

We  shall  not  venture  in  this  place  to  break 
a  lance  in  defence  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
and  of  the  historical  arrival  of  Hengist  and 
-Horsa  on  the  coast  of  Thanet  in  the  middle 
x>f  tho^  fifth  century.  The  whole  question 
may  safely  be  left  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Gnest, 
who,  in  his  Essay  on  the  '  Early  English  Set- 
tlements in  South  Britain,^*  has  at  least  shown 
^at  it  is  not  to  be  decided  in  so  summary 
a  &shion  as  has  of  late  years  been  usual.  But 
with  whatever  feelings  we  may  look  on  Peg- 
Weil  Bay,  where  the  landing  is  said  to  have 
taken  place,  we  find  ourselves  surrootided  by 
relics  of  our  Saxon  ancestors  about  which 
there  can  be  no  nneertatnty  when  we  dirab 
the  hill'of  Osengall,  which  rises  above  it  The 
whole  of  this  hill  is  honeycombed  with  the 

rves  of  the  first  Saxon  settlers  in  Thanet 
had  been,  to  all  appearance,  a  Roman 
cemetery  before  the  Saxons  arrived  ;  and 
ffraves  in  which  the  interment  had  been  made 
in  a  decidedly  Roman  manner  have  been 
found  here  side  by  side  with  others  in  which 
the  Saxons,  still  heathens,  had  been  buried 
with  their  arms  and  personal  ornaments*  The 
relics  which  have  been  discovered  at  Osengall 
are  widely  dispersed ;  but  the  hill  itself  will 

*  Printed  ia  Uie  Salkbury  volums  of  the  Arokas- 
ologieal  lasUtatt. 


repay  a  visit,  and  would  be  one  of  the  best 
possible  sites  i&t  a  field  leotore  which  should 
embrace  the  whole  story  of  the  Saxon  arrival 
and  subsequent  conversion  to  Christianity. 
Below  it,  extends  the  bay  to  which  (whatever 
reality  we  may  assign  to  Hengist)  many  a 
'  eiule '  must  have  stretched  across  from  the 
shores  of  Friezland,  bearing  the  chief  and  his 
followers,  who  were  to  find  here  a  new  home 
and  a  last  resting-place.  On  the  hill  itself 
are  their  graves.  Below  are  Ebbs-fleet,  now 
a  hxm  in  the  marshes,  but  Uien  a  narrow  pro- 
montory between  the  bay  uid  the  Stour, 
where  St  Auffustine  and  the  Christian  mis- 
sionaries first  landed ;  and  Richborough,  with 
other  memorials  of  them.  The  high  ground 
inland  is  the  scene  of  the  famous  meeting  of 
Etbelbert  and  Augustine,  finely  painted  hj 
Dean  Stanley,  that  master  in  the  art  of  sti- 
mulating the  sluggish  imagination  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  ;  and  far  in  the  distance  riie 
the  towers  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.*  The 
entitle  history,  with  its  results,  is  here  suggest- 
ed to  us ;  and  if,  while  still  fresh  from  the 
hills  of  Thanet,  the  tourist  should  proceed  to 
the  liule  church  of  St  Martin  at  Canterbury 
— granted  by  Etbelbert  to  Augustine,  and  in 
which  the  Saxon  King  was  baptized — ^we  be- 
lieve the  story  of  the  conversion  won  Id  assume 
suoh  life  and  reality  as  not  even  the  study  of 
Dean  Stanly's  Essay  would  otherwise  give 
to  it 

Saxon  memorials  of  various  kinds  are,  of 
course,  scattered  tliroughout  Kent  and  Sus- 
sex, and  our  heathen  ancestors  have  left  traces 
of  their  religion  on  many  a  green  mound  and 
many  a  bit  of  lingering  forest  All  are  wortik, 
and  all  will  repay,  examination.  But  we  must 
hasten  onward  ;  and  again  leaving  Kent,  fix 
ourselves  on  the  Sussex  shore,  where  we  may 
study  at  leisure  the  memorials  of  the  great 
battle  which  transferred  England  to  the  rale 
of  the  Normans.  Hastings  and  Pevensey 
should  both  be  visited  ;  for  the  disembarca- 
tion  of  the  Conqueror's  fleet  (600  vessels)  no 
doubt  extended  along  the  whole  coast  b*> 
tween  them,  and  it  was  at  Pevensey  that  Wil- 
liam himself  came  ashore.  But  the  centrd 
point  of  int^i'est  is,  of  course,  the  great  abbey, 
a  careful  examinaion  of  the  country  about 
which  will  readily  explain  the  whole  coune 
of  the  battle.  The  ridge  roarking.the  line  of 
the  Conqueror's  advance  from  Hastinss; 
Hethebrand,   the  place  where  he  and  his 


♦  At  Sarre,  io  this  oelghbonrhood,  some  veiy 
interestiniff  ezcavattons  have  lately  been  mada; 
and  tha  objeota  diacoverad  have  be«a  partly  depo- 
sited ID  the  Britiah  Moaearo,  and  partly  io  that  of 
the  Eentiah  Areh»ologieal  AsKxnmtion  at  Maid- 
atone.  8ae  a  paper  with  iUoatcatton^  by  Mr. 
Brent,  F.  &  A.,  in  the  <  Arehteelogiea  CaAliaaa,' 
▼oL  ▼•  ;3igitized  by ' 
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kn^tt  armed,  wbera  his  standard  was  rais* 
ed,  and  where  he  yowed  tx>  bnild  on  the  field, 
if  he  shoald  be  victorious,  an  abhey,  in  which 
prayer  should  always  be  made  for  the  son  Is 
of  the  slain  ;  Sangnelac,  the  ground  over 
which  the  battle  chiefly  raged,  now  for  the 
most  part  corered  by  the  villagp  of  Battle  ; 
the  MaHbsse,  or  morass,  in  which  so  n>any 
Saxons  and  Normans  perished  ;  and  the  lit- 
tle rirulet  Asten — 

*......  once  distalned  with  native  Englbh 

blood, 
Who9d  soil  yet  when  but  wet  with  any  little 

rain. 
Doth  blnsb,  as  put  in  mind  of  those  there  sadly 

slain,'* 

may  all  be  made  out  from  the  raised  terrace 
in  front  of  the  abbey,  whence,  in  the  distance, 
Beachy,  the  English  headland  which  first 
greeted  the  Conqueror  as  he  neared  the  coast, 
is  also  visible.  And,  turning  to  the  abbey 
itself^  we  know  that  the  eastern  apse  of  the 
church,  at  or  close  to  which  was  the  place  of 
the  high  altar,  was  the  spot  where  the  Saxon 
standard  was  raised,  and  where  Harold  him- 
self fell.  On  that  altar  William  offered  the 
sword  he  had  carried  in  the  battle  and  the 
robe  worn  at  his  coronation.  All  the  minute 
details  of  the  battle  which  the  chroniclers 
have  preserved,  have  been  illustrated  and  ex- 
plained with  a  most  thorough  knowledge  of 
all  the  localities  by  Mr.  Lower  ;f  and  it  is 
with  a  singular  feeling  of  interest  that  we  find 
ourselves,  with  his  help,  tracing  on  the  spot, 
with  hardly  less  certainty  and  minuteness  than 
we  should  be  able  to  bring  to  the  battle-fields 
of  Vittoria  or  Talavera,  the  events  of  the 
most  momentous  struggle  which  the  soil  of 
England  has  ever  witnessed.  Even  if  no  more 
substantial  memorials  of  the  Conqueror^s  ab- 
bey remained  than  the  *  few  foundation-stones 
in  the  midst  of  a  swamp' — by  which,  as  Dr. 
Lappenberg,  with  strange  error,  asserts,  ^  we 
are  alone  f£le  to  determine  the  spot  where  it 
once  reared  its  towers  and  pinnacles '  X — the 
main  featured  of  the  country,  still  unchanged, 
would  be  sufficiently  attractive ;  but  much  of 
the  existing  building  recals  the  splendour  and 
state  in  whidii  the  ^  token  and  pledge  of  the 
loyal  crown,'  as  the  abbey  was  call^  by  its 
monks,  continued  until  the  dissolution  ;  and 
the  Conqueror  himself  become^  iOonsiderably 
less  of  a  shadow  as  we  stand  on  the  scene  of 
his  victory  and  within  the  walls  that  comme- 

•  Drayton,  *  Polyolhton.' 

\  Mr.  Lower't  paper  will  be  found  in  hit  '  God> 
tribntioot  to  Uteratore '  (IB54X  He  it  also  the 
trsoelator  of  the  *  Chroniele  of  fisttle  Abbey,*  from 
lOSato  1176. 

X  *  England  under  the  Anglo^xon  Kiag%*  vol 
il  p  802  (English  trantlatioD). 


morated  it.    lliera  are  few  spots  in  England 
more  interesting. 

Relics  which  more  or  less  directly  illustrate 
the  history  of  onr  country  become  so  nume- 
rous and  are  so  thickly  strewn  throughout 
Kent  and  Sussex,  after  passing  the  period  of 
Ihe  Conquest,  that  we  are  fairly  puzzled  by 
an  ^embarrasdes  richesses.'  But  to  follow 
up  with  the  greatest  advantage  the  historical 
tour  we  have  been  proposing,  we  should  next 
lead  the  student  to  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
thronged  with  the  remembrances  of  almost 
every  reign  in  English  history.  *  There  is  no 
church,  no  place  in  the  kingdom,'  says  Dean 
Stanley,  ^  with  the  exception  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  that  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
history  of  our  country.'  But  the  architec- 
ture of  the  Cathedral-— of  various  dates  and 
of  strongly-marked  character — is  itself  an  his- 
torical monument,  or  rather  a  series  of  monu- 
ments. Its  architectural  history  has  been 
traoed  by  Professor  Willis,  in  his  admirable 
work  on  the  subject,  throng^  all  the  succes- 
sive stages  of  the  building.  The  remarkable 
Transition  work  of  the  ohoir  takes  us  back  to 
the  latter  years  of  the  twelfth  century,  the 
years  (1174-1184)  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  murder  of  Becket  (1170)  and  the 
subsequent  homing  of  the  ^  glorious  choir  of 
Conrad.'  It  is  all  later  than.  Becket's  own 
time/*  yet  there  is  not  a  stone  which  does 
not  in  some  way  speak  of  him.  No  donbt 
the  cost  of  the  new  choir  was  mainly  defray- 
ed by  offeriuffs  which  poured  in  at  ihe  tomb , 
of  the  new  samt ;  and  it  was  these  very  pien 
and  arches  that  looked  ^own  on  the  solemn 
procession — such,  we  are  toki,  as  had  never 
been  seen  in  England  before^-which,  led  by 
the  young  King  Henry  III.,  and  by  Stephen 
Laagtoo,  the  Archbishop  of  the  Great  Char- 
ter, conveyed  (1220)  the  relics  of  Becket 
from  their  resting-place  in  the  crypt  to  the 
shrine  which  had  been  prepared  for  them  be- 
hind the  high  altar.  Thos  the  existing  choir 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral  rose  with,  and  wit* 
nessed  the  beginning  of,  the  veneration  for  the 
saint  whose  shrine  made  Canterbury  6ue  of 
the  great  places  of  European  pilgrimage.  Th^ 
superb  Perpendicttlar  nave  (1880-1411)  bears 
testimony  to  its  culmination.  Within  little 
more  than  a  century  after  this  had  been  com* 
pleted  the  shrine  itself  disappeared ;  but  al- 
though the  place  on  which  it  stood  is  now 
marked  only  by  a  slight  furrow  in  the  pave- 
ment and  by  s<MDe  fragments  of  a  once  rich 
mosaic,  the  visitor  will  do  well  to  fiollow  its 
history  as  it  has  been  traeed  ibr  him  by  Dr. 
Stanley,  observing  oarefally  such  traces  of  the 

*  Of  course,  when  we  tay  the  ohoir  it  later, 
we  do  not  forget  how  very  mUoh  there  it  in  Can- 
terbury Cathedral  that  it  older  than  the  davsfof 
Beekeu  IC 
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*  Martyr  of  Ganterbary'  as  stiH  linger  id 
stained  glass  or  in  carved  stone,  and  resting 
well  assured  that  the  sKghtest  of  these  relics 
will  assist  him  (and  he  mast,  after  all,  do  this 
work  mainly  for  himself)  in  reconstructing  a 
true  picture  of  the, past  Of  other  and  more 
prominent  mj^monals  preserved  in  the  Cathe- 
dral we  need  here  say  very  little.  It  is  impoesi* 
ble  to  look  on  the  tomb  of  the  Black  Prince, 
with  his  own  helmet  and  gaontlets  still 
hanging  above  it-— 

'  iChat  helm  which  never  stooped,  except  to  time/ 

withont  passing  back,  for  a  few  moments  at 
least,  to  the  great  days  of  Cressy  and  Poi- 
tiers ;  and  there  are  few  of  the  Archbisbops 
buried  here  —  Stephen  Langton,  Chichele, 
Coortenay,  Warham,  Pole  —  whose  monu- 
ments will  not  at  once  recal  th^  events  of 
Bnglish  histcMy  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected. These  tell  their  own  story,  and  the 
series  is  sufficiently  complete  to  enable  us  to 
pass  almost  from  the  days  of  the  Ooneuett  to 
those  of  the  Reformation.  Dr.  HooVs  vo- 
lumes will  be  read  with  tenfold  interest  after 
our  eyes  have  rested  on  these,  the  most  defi- 
nite existing  memorials  of  the  Archbishops, 
when  they  were  indeed  '  alterius  orbis  pape.' 

Among  the  remarkable  things  to  be  seen 
at  Canterbury  we  ought  not  to  omit  mention 
of  two  columns  lately  set  up  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Cathedral  These  columns 
formerly  contributed  to  form  the  triple 
chancel-arch  of  Reeulver  Church,  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  encroachments  of  the  ^ea, 
was  partly  destroyed  in  1810.  From  that 
time  they  lay  forgotten  and  unknown  in  an 
ordiard  near  Canterbury,  until  at  the  end 
of  half  a  century  they  were  identified  as 
the  originals  of  an  engraving  after  Gaudy, 
A.R.A.,  in  Mr.  Roach  Smith's  '  Antiquities  of 
Rich  borough,  Reeulver,  and  Lymne.*  The 
third  volume  of  the  *  Archasologia  Cantiana' 
contains  an  account  of  the  disco? ery,  with  an 
engraving  which  faithfully  represents  the 
general  appeaiance  of  the  columns,  although 
on  too  small  a  scale  to  show  the  d^aiis. 
Mr.  Roach  Smith  supposes  tliem  to  date  from 
the  time  when  Reeulver  was  a  Roman  sta*- 
tion ;  Mr.  Fergusson  is  inclined  to  regard 
them  as  an  ifoitation  of  Roman  work,  and  to 
refer  them  to  the  ninth  century.  According 
to  either  of  these  theories,  they  would  be 
unique  among  English  antiquities. 

The  connexion  of  Rochester— the  first  out* 
post  advanced  by  St  Augustine— ^with  Can* 
terbury  deserves  to  be  carefully  roariced,  and 
the  Ci^edral  itMlf  should  be  compared  with 
its  mother  church.  The  work  of  the  Nor- 
man period  in  Rochester  Cathedral  is  very 
interesting  and  suggestive ;  but  we  especially 
wish  to  point  out  here  the  great  value  of  the 


Norman  keep,  towering  above  and  overlook- 
ing the  Cathedral,  as  one  of  the  best  illusUa- 
tions  of  that  age  remaining  in  England. 
The  various  arrangements — the  outworks  aad 
defenoefr<«-of  an  ancient  castle  may,  no  doubt, 
be  better  studied  at  Dover,  and  by  all  mesnt 
with  M.  yiollet-le-Duc*s  book--cxcellently 
translated  by  Mr.  Macdermott* — m  hand. 
But  even  the  keep  of  Dover,  so  grand  aad 
strohg  that,  according  to  tradition,  it  was  the 
work  of  evil  spirits,  yields,  in  the  degree  of 
impression  it  produces,  to  the  keep  of  Ro- 
chester. Dover,  still  a  fortress,  witn  its  an- 
cient chambers  still  in  use,  has  (as  is  now  the 
case  with  the  magnificent  keep  of  Richmond 
in  Yorkshire)  too  much  of  modem  warfiue 
about  it  to  carry  us  back  completely  and  st 
once  to  the  days  of  the  Norman  monarcbs. 
Rochester,  on  the  other  hand,  shattered  and 
roofless,  with  the  light  from  the  open  sky 
streaming  across  the  great  pillars  of  its  hall, 
has  nothing  of  the  present  to  interpose  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  twelfth  century. 
The  position  of  the  Castle  with  reference  to 
^e  walls  and  defences  of  the  city,  and  with 
regard  to  the  Cathedral  below  it — to  whidi 
it  more  than  once,  and  especially  during  the 
Barons'  wars  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
proved  a  troublesome  neighbour  —  is  wdl 
seen  fVom  the  highest  story,  which  stall  rises 
to  the  height  of  100  feet  With  the  help  of 
such  a  book  as  that  of  M.  Yiollet-le^Duc,  a 
most  interesting  lesson  in  medisBvad  defence 
and  engineering  might  be  read  from  this 
point ;  and  a  comparison  with  the  Cashes  of 
Canterbury  and  of  Dover  would  render  it 
still  more  valuable.  Leeds,  too,  which  was 
the  great  central  stronghold  of  Kent,  and  is 
partly  Norman,  is  still  to  be  seen  rishtf 
grandly  in  the  midst  of  its  lake,  a  true  feudiu 
castle.  It  retains  much  of  its  ancient  a^ 
rangementB,  and  will  assist  in  rendering  com- 
plete the  series  of  military  illustrations.  Pe- 
vensey,  in  Sussex — ^the  *  Castle  of  the  Eagle 
Honour/  as  it  was  called — brings  na  to  the  first 
years  of  the  fouTteen.th  century ;  and,  be> 
sides  its  architectural  importance,  has  a  spe- 
cial interest  as  the  place  from  which  the 
earliest  existing  letter  in  English  was  de- 
spatched by  Lady  Pelham  to  her '  trew  lorde.'f 
Bodlam,  with  striking  arrangements  for  de- 
fence, is  a  fine  example  of  the  end  of  the 
same  century,  when  it  was  built  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Dalyngrudge,  one  of  those  successfbf 
adventurers  whom  the  French  wars  had  called 
forth,  and  who  were  then  raising  their  statdj 
castles  in  different  parts  of  England.    Hnrrt- 


*  *Bnsy  on  the  IfiUtsry  Anihiteetiirs  of  th« 
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motooeanx,  again,  entirely  of  brick — the 
largest  post-Roman  building  of  tbat  material 
in  the  country-^atesfrom  tbe  reign  of  Hen- 
Tj  YI.,  and  shows  ns  the  haff-fortress,  half" 
mansion,  of  the  later  days  of  feudalism. 

Tnrning  from  military  to  domestic  archi- 
tecture— in  examples  of  which  Kent  and  Sus- 
sex  are  very  rich — ^we  shall   find  Aat  the 
character  of  each   successive  period  is  not 
less  distinctly  marked  on  the  manor-honse  or 
the  hall  than  on  the  castle.    At  Sore  Place, 
not  far  from  Plaxtole,  is  a  small  manor-honse, 
quite   perfect,  which  nrast  have  been  built 
about  the  year  1800,  during  the  reign  of  the 
first  Edward.      The  insecurity  of  times  in 
which  a  solitary  manor-house  was  always  lia^- 
hie  to  plunder  from  bands  of  outlawed  men, 
or  even  from  soldiers  who  passed  it  to  join 
the  King's  military  gatherings,  is  marked  by 
the  narrow   loops  which    atone    light    the 
ground  story;  and  the  slender  accommoda- 
tion— the  poor  life  of  ev^n  the  higher  class- 
es— is  strongly  brought  before  us  in  the  few 
and  narrow  rooms  above.    The  Moat  House 
at  Ightham-^a  veritable  manor  of  romance, 
anch  as  we  read  of  in  the  *  gestes'  of  Sir  Lan- 
celot or  Sir  Percival — carries  us  onward 
through  the  days  of  Edward  III.,  when  its 
great  hall  was  built,  to  those  of  Henry  VII. 
and    Henry    VIII.;   and    witnesses,  in  its 
changes  and  alterations,  to  the  gradual  change 
of  life  and  manners.    And  then — leaving  un- 
noticed many  an  ancient  roof-tree  and  many 
a  quiet  old  hall,  telling  its  own  story  of  past 
ages  among  its  own  woods  and  meadows: — 
we  come  to  those  later  mansions,  belonging, 
in  their  present  state,  at  all  events,  to  an  age 
which  had  no  longer  special  need  of  barba- 
cans  or  dungeon-towers — Enole  for  example, 
and  Penshurst.      They  contain,  of  course, 
portions,  of  far  earlier  date  ;  but  as  we  now 
see  them,  they  rank  among  the  best  illustra- 
tions of  the  great  Tudor  mansion.     And  what 
recollections  of  the  profoundest  interest  are 
connected  with  each  of  the  places  we  have 
mentioned!     Of  Penshurst,  especially,  we 
may  say,  that  if,  as  the  famous  words  of 
Johnson  suggest,  it  should  be  impossible  to 
tread  the  soil  of  Marathon  without  renewing 
our  patriotism,  or  of  lona  without  an  increase 
of  veneration  M  ancient  piety,  all  that  makes 
vp  the  best  and  most  thorough  English  cha- 
racter ought  to  gain  fresh  life  and  strength 
from  a  visit  to  the  home  of  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney.   Here  we  may  return,  more  completely 
tiian  anywhere  else,  to  the  great  days  of  his 
short  life.     Sir  Philip  himself,  with  his  own 
*  keen  look,'  his  parents,  bis  uncles,  his  bro- 
ther, and  his  sister, — 

' .    .    .    .the  snbject  of  all  versa, 
ffidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  tnoCI»er/ 


r^rd  us  from  the  walls  of  tbe  venerable 
apartments,  -some  of  which  are  lined  with 
farniture  which  Queen  Elizabeth  herself  sent 
as  presents  to  her  cousins  of  Penshurst.  As 
we  wander  from  toom  to  room,  and  recall  the 
associi^tons — the  chapters  from  our  own  his- 
tory— which  are  suggested  by  each  one  of 
these  portraits,  we  b^in  almost  to  feel  with 
the  old  monk,  that  they  are  in  truth  the 
realities,  and  we  who  gaze  on  them  the 
shadows. 

We  have  Uins,  at  the  risk  of  dwelling  on 
what  must  be  familiar  to  many  of  our  read- 
ers, been  indicating  some  of  the  most  pro- 
minent historical  relics  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
because  we  desired  to  show  how  much  may 
be  found  in  this  way  within  the  Kmits  o^  even 
a  single  county,  without  at  all  drawing  for 
illustration  on  Uiose  lesser  remains  which 
every  old  church  and  every  old  manor-house 
would  surely  fornish.  But  there  is  no  frag- 
ipent  of  antiouity — no  hint  or  trace  of  for- 
mer days — which  may  not  be  made  to  toll  its 
own  story,  and  in  its  own  degree  to  aid  us  in 
restoring  the  past  The  slight  ridge,  now  in 
the  midst  of  ploughed  fields  and  enclosures, 
but  marking  where  an  ancient  road  once 
passed,  will  sometimes  enable  us  to  explain, 
with  a  clearness  otherwise  noattainable, 
events-^such  as  the  march  of  troops  or  the 
choice  of  battle-fields — which  its  course  must 
have  influenced.  The  half-deslroyed  dyke^ 
in  the  hands  of  such  an  investigf^  as  Jyr, 
Guest,  becomes  an  important  witness  in  the 
question  of  the  early  settlements  of  our  Saxon 
ancestors.  There  is  no  eomer  of  England 
Which  does  not  contain  some  relic  of  former 
days ;  and  whilst  the  lessons  to  be  gained 
from  those  close  at  home  are  to  be  first  read, 
and  may  be  studied  at  leisure^  they  will  sure* 
ly  lead,  if  there  be  anything  of  the  true  his- 
torical spirit  in  the  student,  to  wider  surveys 
and  to  more  extended  wanderings.  And  if 
anything  would  tend  to  awaken  Uiat  spirit  in 
the  yonUiAil  mind,  it  would  be,  we  are  con- 
vinced, such  a  tour  as  we  have  been  suggest- 
ing, under  competent  guidanoe.  J^very  man 
is  not  destined  to  become  an  historian,  or  to 
obtain  a  relish  for  historical  study.  But  if 
the  true  foeling  is  latent  in  tbe  mind,  it  might 
be  roused  to  conseionsness,  and  that  at  a  very 
early  age,  by  a  visit  to  the  Roman  walls  at 
Richborougb,  or  to  the  field  of  the  Conquest 
at  Battle. 

Still  keeping  in  view  iloch  great  historical 
monuments  as  we  aire  iii  tbe  h^bit  of  seeking 
in  foreign  countries  with  the  greatest  zeal  and 
eagerness,  let  us  suggest  that  we  have  at 
home  more  than  one  such  memorial  alto-  I 
gothcr  unrivalled  in  its  kind,  and  which  of  it- 
self might  well  be  made  the  object  of  an 
English  tour.    Nowhere  else  in  £ai>^»e— 
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perhaps  in  tio  other  (A  its  ancient  provinces 
— is  the  limit  of  the  Roman  Empire  so  re- 
markably traced  as  by  the  remains  of  the 
great  wall,  which  extended,  and  may  still  be 
followed,  from  Wallsend  on  the  Tyne  to  Bow- 
ness  on  the  Solway — a  distance  of  about 
sixty-nine  miles.  The  wall  and  its  stations 
have  been  excellently  described  by  Dr.  Bruce 
of  Newcastle ;  and,  since  the  appearance  of 
his  volume,  they  have  been  carefully  mapped 
and  surveyed  by  Mr.  Maclanchlan,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.* 
We  have  thus,  besides  the  *  Handbook,' 
which  condenses  all  their  information,  excel- 
lent and  minute  guides  to  the  district;  and 
we  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  delightful  pil 
grimage  thAn  that  along  the  whole  line  of 
the  wall,  from  which  short  diversions  might 
occasionally  be  made  to  the  various  castles, 
^  peels,'  aftd  'crags'  which  lie  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  it  The  railway  from  Newcastle 
to  Carlisle  runs  somewhat  south  of  the  wall ; 
and  one  or  two  of  the  most  remarkable  an- 
cient stations  may  be  visited  from  the  '  sta- 
tions'  of  the  line  which  has  replaced  the 
jmilitary  way  of  the  legions.  But  the  true 
way  to  enjoy  such  an  expedition  is  to  make 
it  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  lingering 
here  and  there  as  choice  or  weather  may  in- 
duce. The  wild  country  through  which  the 
wall  passes,  with  its  memories  of  moss- 
troopers and  border-combats — ^Ridleys,  and 
Thirlwalls,  and  a" — is  of  itself  sufficiently 
exciting ;  and  the  sharp,  clear  air  of  the  hills 
bracing  and  appetizing  to  the  utmost.  In 
most  parts,  indeed,  the  scene  has  been  little 
changed  since  the  Tungrian  Cohort  gar- 
risoned Borcovicus,  or  the  Asturians  were 
quartered  at  .^ica;  and  we  look  over  the 
same  rough  fells  of  crag  and  heather  which 
were  seen  by  them  as  they  paced  the  summit 
of  the  rampart  Such  it  is  especially  at 
Sewing  Shields,  where  tbe  basaltic  rocks 
descend  in  abrupt  and  iofty  cliffs  to  the 
sorthem  moorlands;'  and  where,  says  tra- 
dition, King  Arthur  and  his  knighu  are  lying 
in  an  enchanted  sleep  within  a  mysterious 
cavern.  Beyond  this  are  passes  in  the  wall, 
*Cat  Gate'  and  *Busy  Gap,'  where  the  raoas- 
troopers  used  to  cross  the  barrier.  The 
place,  says  Camden,  ^  was  infamous  for  thiev- 
ing and  robbery,  where  stood  some  castles 
(ohesters,  they  called  them),  as  I  have  heard, 
but  could  not  with  safety  take  the  full  survey 
of  it,  for  the  robbers  hereabouts.'  We  may  now 
survey  it  with  safety;  alU^ough  the  *  robbers' 
-—or  at  least  one  famous  bouse  of  them — 


*  Mr.  Maclanohlaa'fl  survey  was  prioted  '  for  pri- 
vate oircalation '  only.  See  also  an  article  on  the 
Roman  Wall  in  the  *  Qaart«iy  Review  *  for  Jann- 
ary»18«a 


will  be  brought  to  mind  a  little  further  on, 
where  is  *  Hot  Bank  Farm,  still  inhabited  by 
members  of  the  ancient  fiamily  of  Armstrong, 
who  live  here  with  a  character  verydiflferent  to 
that  which  they  acquired  in  the  moss-trooping 
days.  The  funeral  of  the  late  Mr.  Armstrong 
was  followed  across  the  moorland  by  two  hun- 
dred mounted  borderers.'* 

Of  the  same  wild  and  unchanged  charac- 
ter is  the  country  about  Housesteads — the 
ancient  Borcovicus — the  most  interesting  sta- 
tion on  the  wall,  honoured  by  Stukeley  with 
the  name  of  the  British  'Tadmor  m  the 
Wilderness.'  The  station  itself  covers  about 
five  acres,  and  occupies  a  lofty  ridge  with  a 
wide  view  stretching  away  on  three  sides 
of  it  On  the  north  is  the  wall ;  the  west 
gate  retains  its  strong  central  gate-post  of 
stone;  and  on  either  side  are  the  ruined, 
roofless,  guard-chambers.  Narrow  streets, 
with  the  marks  of  wheels  on  their  pave- 
ments, intersect  the  station ;  ^d  without  the 
walls  great  heaps'  of  oyster-shells  and  of 
bonesi  chiefly  red-deer  and  wild-boar,  testify 
to  the  long  occupation  of  the  Tungrian  Co- 
hort, which  was  placed  here  for  more  than  a 
century.  That  tnese  Northern  stations  were 
not  without  th^  most  stately  appliances  of  the 
Roman  cuisine  is  proved  by  the  ma^ificent 
silver  Manx'  or  dish,  weighing  150  ounces, 
which  was  found  in  1734  at  Corstopitum 
(near  the  junction  of  the  Cor  with  the  Tyne), 
and  is  now  at  AlnwicL  Borcovicus,  how- 
ever, in  its  flourishing  days,  never  witnessed 
more  satisfactory  feasting  thap  took  place 
within  its  walls  in  1852,  when  the  Antiqua- 
ries of  the  Institute,  in  their  progress  along 
the  Roman  wall,  were  entertained  here  by 
Mr.  Clayton  of  Cheaters,  the  owner  of  the  sta- 
tion. It  is  amusing  to  compare  the  comfort 
and  luxury  with  which  modern  arcbseologists 
traverse  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  island, 
and  find  tables  spread  for  them  in  the  wilder- 
ness, with  the  trials  and  troubles  of  such  men 
as  Leland  or  Stukeley. 

Beyond  Housesteads,  the  wall  '  is  seen  in 
its  full  perfection  and  grandeur,  running  from 
hill  to  hill,  and  cresting  the  crags,  which  on 
the  right  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  moor- 
land On  the  left  is  a  magnificent  view  over 
the  valley  of  the  Tyne  and  the  Cumberland 
hills,  among  which  Skiddaw  and  Saddleback 
are  conspicuous.  On  the  right  are  the  dark 
blue  Northumbrian-  lakes  or  loughS|  sleeping 
in  the  hollow  of  the  moorland,'t 

Thiere  are  four  of  these  small  lakes,  all  pictur- 
esque. But  to  enumerate  half  the  points  of  in- 
terest which  crowd  upon  us  as  we  follow  the 
course  of  the  wall  would  fill  all  our  apace.    It 

*  '  Handbook  for  Durham  and  Northumber- 
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mcnt  be  remembered  tbat  along  its  whole  line 
remains  of  the  wall  iteel^  of  the  vaJlom  sonth  of 
it,  of  the  larger  stiatioiie,  at  intervals  of  four 
miles,  and  of  the  '  Gastella'  placed  at  the  dis- 
taice  of  one  Roman  mile  from  each  other,  are 
constantly  offering  themselves  for  remark  and 
examination.  Have  we  not  said  enongh  to  in- 
duce more  than  one  band  of  pedestrians  to  set 
out,  staff  in  band,  whilst  the  heather  is  bright 
over  all  the  hills  of  the  Border,  and  to  cross  the 
island  under  the  ffuidance  of  this  great  relic  ? 
Scarcely  less  distinctive  than  the  Roman 
wall  are  Uie  remains  of  the  great  Cistercian 
Abbeys  which  give  so  deep  an  interest  to  the 
picturesque  valleys  of  Yorkshire.  Citeaux, 
the  parent  monastery,  has  nc^ing  to  show 
08  but  desecrated  buildings,  of  an  almost  mo- 
dern charcter.  At  Clagny,  its  great  rival, 
the  towers  of  the  church  alone  remain.  At 
Glairyaux,  the  Abbey  of  St  Bernard,  what 
remains  of  the  monastery  has  been  converted 
to  a  prison,  and  the  church  has  been  com- 
pletely destroyed.  There  is  little  at  either 
place  to  recal  the  great  days  of  the  twelfth 
century — St.  Bernard  or  St  Hugh.  But  the 
pilgrim  who,  after  gazing,  not  without  a  feel- 
ing of  almost  awe-stricken  sadness,  upon  that 
wonderful  view  of  Rievaulx  from  the  hill-side, 
descends  among  her  ruined  aisles  and  clois- 
ters ;  or,  yet  more  strongly,  who  lets  the  long 
Bummer-day  glide  by  him  among  the  glassy 
courts  and  solemn  shadows  of  Fountains,  is 
brought  almost  face  to  faoe  with  St  Bernard 
and  the  band  of  noonastio  reformers  who  first 
gathered  round  him.  The  simple,  una<lomed 
architecture  of  the  great  church,  which  wants 
jittle  more  than  its  roof  to  become  again  per- 
fect)  reminds  us  at  once  of  the  protest  made 
by  St  Bernard  against  the  rich  and  fantastic 
•culptures  with  which  *  they  of  Ciuny '  de- 
lighted to  fill  their  buikjings.  Much  of  it 
was,  no  doubt,  the  work  of  the  second  Ab- 
bot Murdac,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York, 
wbo  had  been  one  of  Bernard's  own  monks 
at  Clairvaux,  and  to  whom,  when  in  England 
and  at  Fountains,  Bernard  often  wrote,  draw- 
ing many  thoughts  and  images  from  the 
same  'Fontes,'  Fountains,  which  had  been 
given  to  the  new  monastery.  All  the  ar- 
rangements— all  the  daily  life—of  a  great  re- 
ligious house,  as  it  was  in  its  prime  and  per- 
fection, may  here  be  minutely  traced ;  and  it 
is  difficult  for  the  coldest  imagination  to  re- 
main unmoved,  as,  portion  by  portion,  the  old 
Forld  of  Fountains  reveals  itself.  No  such 
remains-— so  perfect  and  so  entirely  of  the  ear- 
liest Cistercian  period — exist  elsewhere  in 
£urope :  and  to  all  this  must  be  abided  the 
exquisite  and  touching  beauty  of  the  situation 
and  the  surrounding  scenery.  Some  of  the 
great  yew-trees  which  sheltered  the  monks 
who  first  fled  to  this  solitary  valley  from  the 


house  of  St  Mary's,  at  York,  still  remain,  and 
still  bear  their  scarlet-berries ;  and,  beyond  the 
church,  rise  the  shelves  of  rock,  overhung  with 
fern  and  ivy,  which  echoed  their  first  litanies. 
*  Where  could  a  place  * — we  cannot  deny  our- 
selves the  pleasure  of  quoting  a  passage 
which  so  truly  reproduces  the  spirit  of  the 
scene — 

.  *  Where  ooald  a  place  be  found  more  fit  to 
co^vinoe  the  reoliwe,  if  it  were  pnly  by  the  force 
of  contrat»t^  that  the  retirement  which  be  enjoy- 
ed was  superior  to  the  charms  of  the  world  be- 
yond him  ?  Where  could  he  live  more  purely, 
more  devotedly,  to  God  f  The  great  book  of  Na- 
ture was  daily  open  to  the  Cistercian  there,  and 
be  would  see  in  it  what  to  other  readers  was 
meaningless  and  vain.  The  heavens  looked 
down  upon  him  vitb  their  many  eyes,  piercing 
him  through  and  through,  and  telling  him  that 
everything  was  visible  to  their  viewless  Lord. 
Strange  voices  seemed  to  commune  with  him 
from  betweeo  the  wi^gs  of  the  wind  as  it  arose 
and  fell  in  tbat  sohLary  vale.  In  everything 
around  him,  pure  and  simple  as  it  was,  there 
was  something  to  direct  him  heavenwards,  a 
type  or  symbol  of  some  better  thing  to  come. 

"  Sam  nemorom  stodiosus,  ait," — 
"There  was  a  spirit  in  the  woods"  ihroagh 
which  he  walkM,  and  he  would  think  of  the 
green- tree  and  the  dry.  The  munnuHniTs  in  the 
elm,  the  twinkling  leaves  of  the  beeeh  which  St 
Bernard  loved  to  watoh,  the  wanton  airs  which 
ran  in  and  out  like  sportive  children  among 
the  branches  of  the  oaks,  were  as  sigoificant  to 
him  as  the  prophetic  breeze  which  stirred  of  old 
*'the  tops  of  the  mulberry-trees.'*  In  those 
rocks,  once  a  shelter  to  him  when  he  came  for 
the  first  time  into  that  "weary  land."  he  would 
see  a  type  of  that  great  "spiritual  rook"  on 
which  the  Church  was  built  and  he  would  be«- 
seeoh  Him  who  had  ''  poured  down  the  stones 
into  the  valley  "  to  be  to  him  a  "  house  of  de- 
fence "  and  a  "  rock  of  habitation."  The  waters 
which  bubbled  up  and  sparkled  among  the  clefts 
would  remind  him  of  the  "  pure  fountain  of  life 
and  the  crystal  sea  ;'*  and  when  he  mused  upon 
the  perfections  of  Him  who  had  sent  these 
"  springs  into  the  valleys,"  he  would  Join  in  the 
exclamation  of  the  Psalm st,  "All  my  fresh 
spring  shall  be  in  Thee.  Benedioite,  PontsSi 
Domino." '  * 

We  have  only  mentioned  Fountains  and 
Rievaulx ;  but  Yorkshire,  we  need  hardly  say, 
abounds  in  monastic  rains,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  Cistercian.  Byland,  Eirkstall,  Jer- 
vanlx,  and  Bolton,  are  all  rich  in  interest 
and  association,  and  all  (including  Bolton, 
although  that  was  a  house  of  Augustinian 
caoon^  situated  in  such  picturesque  valleys—* 

*  Silvestribus  undique  dnctas 
Arboribus-— • 


as  the  Cistercians  loved :  valleys  o^ce 
and  Mesert'  but  now  full  of  that  moi 


wild 
mournful 


*  Rsine's  'Live^  of  the  ArehbishopB  of  Yoric,' 
vol  L  p.  215. 
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Cce  which  nothing  but  the  ruins  of  such 
ises  can  poeeibly  bestow.  A  month  among 
the  abbeys  of  Yorkshire  would  be  full  of  in- 
struction for  the  archaeologist  and  historian, 
and  full  of  delight  for  the  artist  But  if  the 
ruins  are  to  tell  their  true  story,  they  must  be 
visited  in  a  thoughtful  and  reverent  spirit; 
not,  *  with  the  vulgar  citizens,'  for  the  sake 
of  a  holiday  only. 

We  might  ao  on  to  compile  a  long  cata- 
logue— much  longer  than  would  generally  be 
thought  possible — of  similar  *  specialties,*  in 
which  the  best,  and  sometimes  the  sole,  ex- 
amples are  poaseesed  by  our  own  country. 
Such,  among  many  others,  are  those  vil- 
lage churches  to  which  we  have  before  refer- 
red. We  believe  that  neither  France,  Bel- 
gium, nor  Germany,  outside  the  walls  of  their 
great  towns,  can  show  anything  like  the  trea- 
sures of  architectural  and  antiquarian  interest 
which  the  traveller  is  snie  to  find  here  when- 
ever  he  leaves  the  main  route,  and  penetrates 
the  pleasant  byways  of  England.  Often,  in- 
deed, on  our  course  from  one  town  to  another 
the  railway  hurries  us  by  stations  which 
would  land  us  within  an  easy  walk  of  some 
ancient  church,  far  more  picturesque  in  its 
quiet  beauty,  and  far  more  interesting  to  the 
archseologist  than  the  better  known  *  lion '  of 
the  district,  which  is  perhap  the  main  object 
of  our  journey.  Here  the  Handbooks — care- 
fully recording  the  places  which  adjoin  each 
station— do  especially  good  service.  Tourists 
on  the  Continent  are  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  neglecting  all  that  lies  between  one  great 
station  and  another;  but  architectural  tour- 
ists in  England,  at  all  events,  may  be  assured 
that  they  would  find  an  occasional  deviation 
from  the  main  line  as  pleasant  as  it  would  be 

K^fi table.  Such  churches  as  Haccombe,  in 
vonshire,  rich  in  ancient  monuments  and 
brasses,  or  as  Tanfield,  in  Torkshire,  where, 
in  spite  of  modern  restoration,  the  effigies  of 
the  Marmions,  in  their  low-roofed  chapel,  re^ 
main  nearly  as  they  were  seen  by  Leland,  and 
remind  ns  of  one  of  Cattermole's  most  roman- 
tic drawings,  are  well  worth  the  delay  of  a  few 
ho«rs  and  the  labour  of  reaching  them.  The 
superb  chnrcheB  of  the  Norfolk  marsh-land^ 
again,  oat  of  the  way  as  they  are,  deserve  a 
tour  in  their  e^>ecial  honour;  or  let  the  wan* 
derer  find  his  way  across  the  heaths  from  Pick- 
ering to  the  little  Yorkshire  church  of  Last- 
iogham,  the  wholo  scene  about  which  re- 
mains nearly  as  it  was  when  St.  Cedd 
established  his  monastery  there,  and  Bede' 
came  to  it  southward  from  Jarrow  to  ob- 
tain materials  for  his  history.  The  Nor- 
man crjipt,  it  is  true,  is  of  later  date;  but  its 
*  antique  pillars,  massy  proof,'  are  solemn 
enough  to  take  us  far  back  toward  that  early 
time.    Churches  such  as  these,  and  of  hardly 


less  intcfest,  are  to  be  fonnd  in  most  parti  <if 
England;  and  whilst  the  Handbooks  point 
them  out,  and  give  a  vast  amonnt  of  condenaed 
information  about  them,  their  architectural 
history  has  for  die  most  part  been  illustrated  by 
county  societies,  or  by  members  of  the  two 
great  arche^ogical  bodies.  There  is  no  lack 
of  guides,  at  any  rate. 

The  Cathedral  Chorches  of  Bngland  mart 
hardly  be  included  in  the  list  of  speciaitiec 
Yet  in  them  we  find  of  course  much  that  is 
peculiar  to  this  country,  and  that  illnstratet 
Its  history  in  the  most  striking  and  imprea- 
sive  manner.  Beginning  with  Caatcrburj  and 
Rochester,  we  may  fellow  the  progress  of 
Christianity  in  our  island,  tracing  it  from 
Winchester  to  Wells  and  Exeter ;  £en  to  tke 
South  Saxons  at  Chichester;  then  eastward 
and  northward  to  Norwich,  Ely,  and  Lincoln ; 
irom  York  over  the  whole  of  Northnmbria ; 
and  from  Litchfield  over  Mercia.  In  each 
one  of  Uie  great  cathedrals  tliat  occupy  Uiese 
ancient  sites,  we  may  read  the  history  of 
long  centuries— -^^entaries  of  change  in  archi- 
tecture, in  art,  in  manners,  in  religion.  The 
tourist,  who  shouM  proceed  from  one  cathe- 
dral to  another,  taking  them  in  due  histoncal 
order,  and  allowing  himself  time  for  a  proper 
study  of  all  they  contain,  would  find,  at  the 
end  of  his  most  pleasant  labours,  that  he  had 
amassed  a  greater  amount  of  information,  and 
had  gained  more  direct  illnstrations  of  Eng- 
lish history,  oivil  and  eoelesiaetical,  than  he 
could  have  done  in  any  other  conrse  of  travel, 
or  by  any  amonnt  of  unassisted  bpok-stody. 

On  one  other  subject  we  must  touch  hem 
— the  art-treasnres  of  England  contained  in 
private  collections,  and  scattered  broadcart 
over  the  whole  country.  It  is  a  fiaot)  that  to  aee 
the  finest  works  of  certain  sreat  artists— and 
especially  of  two  or  three  of  the  NeiherlaiMi* 
ers — tJie  foreigner  mast  come  to  England. 
Kembrandt  is  'nMre  abundant  everywhere 
than  in  his  own  land' — most  abundant,  and 
probably  finest,  in  England.  It  is  the  same 
with  Teniers,  Cuyp,  Hobbema,and  Rnyadael; 
and  even  Claude  and  Gaspar  Ponssin  are,  in  aH 
probability,  better  represented  here  than  oa 
the  Continent,*  It  is  not  on  this,  howeveri 
that  we  would  insist  at  present,  so  mnch  as 
on  the  feet  that  these  treasures  are  not,  as  for 
the  most  part  is  the  case  in  other  ooantries^ 
shut  up  in  great  town  mansions  or  *palaaze,* 
but  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  large  cean* 
try-house.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  wealth  of 
England,  and  such  its  d^bsion,  that  it  is  im* 
possible  to  say  that  the  simplest  villa  or  par- 
sonage which  the  tonrist  passes  may  not  ooo-> 
tain  some  picture  of  the  highest  value  and 


*  See  an  artioU  on  the '  Tresitiret  of  Art  in  Great 
BrtUte/  *Qaar(,  R#v./  Mareh,  18fl4 
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iaierest  Of  no  other  eonntrj  can  the  same 
be  said;  and  perhapib  in  no  other  country 
conld  there  be  the  same  liberality  that  pre- 
vails here,  for  the  moot  part,  in  permitting  the 
free  access  of  strangers  to  the  greater  and  more 
important  collections.  Petworth.  Cobb  am, 
and  Castle  Howai'd  are  'grand  examples 
Here  and  there  of  conrse  a  portal  will  be 
found  before  which  the  most  advenlarons 
knight-errant  will  sonnd  his  horn  in  vain  ; 
bat  in  arranging  a  tonr  through  any  part 
of  England,  the  eolleetaons  great  and.  small 
which  lie  in  the  course  of  it  may  generally 
be  relied  on  as  accessible,  and  might  often  be 
made,  with  advantage,  the  chief  objects  of 
the  journey.  The  Handbooks  supply  us  with 
hints  for  'artistic  tours'  in  their  different 
coaoties,  which  need  not  be  very  protracted, 
and  would  always  be  delightfnl. 

If  the  nulways  which  cover  the  &ce  of 
England  have  d^troyed  mueh  of  that  old  se- 
cluded life  which  was  not  without  its  great 
charms,  they  have  opened  for  us  pomts  of  in- 
terest in  every  direction.  But  in  truth  many 
secluded  districts  still  remain,  sufficiently  re- 
mote from  the  scream  of  the  engine  to  pre- 
serve their  old  characteristics  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. These  are  the  pleasantest  haunts  of  the 
pedestrian.  No  line  of  railway  has  as  yet  pene- 
trated intot^e  recesses  of  Dartmoor;  although 
the  outlying  bastions  of  that  great  hill  for- 
tress are  beginning  to 

*  hear  afar 
The  rattlifag  of  th*  tin-scytbed  car.' 

Among  the  granite  tors,  and  beside  the  clear 
mountain  streams,  the  artist  with  his  pencil 
or  the  angler  with  his  rod  may  wander  day 
after  day,  in  blissful  ignorance  of  all  the  tur- 
moil of  nations  or  of  cabinets.  He  may  listen, 
when  he  does  light  upon  some  lonely  farm 
among  its  wind-swept  ash-trees,  to  old  fash- 
ioned Devonshire  stories,  told  in  that  true  Do- 
ric which  is  daily  becoming  less  and  less  true 
in  the  more  open  country  ;  and,  as  he  climbs 
the  steep  hillside  among  the  bent  grass  and 
the  heather,  he  may  trace  out  the  ancient  re- 
mains which  abound  over  all  the  forest — the 
stone  circle — the  hut — or  the  kistvafin,  the 
*  narrow  house  of  death.'  It  is  like  passing 
back  into  another  century  to  find  oneself  in 
such  an  unchanged  district  as  this ; — more 
unchanged,  perhaps,  and  more  truly  of  an 
older  world,  than  the  wild  country  of  North 
Devon,  although  much  of  that  is  also  beyond 
the  sweep  of  the  railway.  Portions  of  the 
Cornish  coast  again,  especially  that  on  the 
north, 

'  iil  down  the  thundering  shores  of  Bade  and 
Bees/ 

from  Morwenstow  with  its  venerable  church 
to  the  fttmoos  Tintagei — a  aonset  seen  from 


which  will  be  one  of  the  events  of  an  artist's  life 
— and  farther  west,  to  St.  Colnmb,  are  hardly 
less  old-fashioned  and  unconscious  of  modem 
influence.  The  pedestrian  indeed  may  well 
be  advised  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  coast, 
parsing  down  it  on  the  north,  and  returning 
to  Plymouth  on  the  south.  But  the  greater 
part  of  Cornwall  is  now  readily  accessible  by 
railway ;  and  the  general  tour  of  this  county 
is  one  of  those  which  are  ^ost  certain  to 
reward  either  the  archaBolodst,  or  the  wan- 
derer who  is  only  in  search  or  the  prcturesque. 
Comers  of  Northumberland,  of  Durham,  of 
the  lake  country,  of  Derbyshire,  and  least 
generally  known,  perhaps,  of  all,  of  Yorkshire, 
will  supply  excellent  ground  for  the  wanderer 
who  desires  to  escape  for  a  time  from  the 
cares  and  associations  of  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  western  dales  of  Yorkshire,  the 
wild  district  of  Craven,  and  all  that  mass  of 
ragged  hills  and  moors  that  stretches  north- 
ward from  Ingleborongh  to  the  borders  of 
Westmoreland  and  Durham,  are  little  trod 
by  pedestrians,  and  retain  much  of  their  pri- 
mitive character.  They  abound  with  scenes 
of  extreme  beauty  and  grandeur;  Gordale 
chasm,  indeed,  about  nine  miles  from  Settle, 
is  probably  unrivalled  in  Euffland  (and  even 
in  the  Scottish  Highlands  we  should  not  easily 
find  a  scene  that  would  surpass  it)  in  its  al- 
most terrific  sublimity.  It  is  in  wanderings 
through  such  tracts  as  these  that  we  learn 
thoroughly  to  appreciate  the  beauty  and  the 
variety  of  English  scenery  ;  and  to  recognise, 
more  or  less  distinctly  in  proportion  to  the 
study  we  bestow  on  it,  the  wonderful  power 
with  which  its  many  phases  have  been  ren- 
dered by  Turner,  and  by  many  another  Eng- 
lish painter  of  landscape.  The  following,  from 
its  source  to  the  sea,  of  such  a  river  as  the 
Yorkshire  Wharfe,  as  the  Severn,  the  Dart, 
or  the  Thames  (the  last,  perhaps,  the  most 
completely  English  in  the  character  of  its 
scenery)  would,  we  are  convinced,  bring  far 
greater  pleasure  to  many  a  tourist  than  the 
usual  steam  voyage  up  the  Rhine ;  and  would 
leave  him  wondering  at  the  unsuspected  beau- 
ties of  his  native  country. 

Many  a  delightful  tour,  on  foot,  on  horse- 
back, or  sometimes  using  the  railway,  as 
chance  and  opportunity  serve,  might  be  ar- 
ranged by  making  its  object  some  definite 
point  of  examination  ;  antiquarian,  historical, 
or  even  geographical.  The  battle-fields  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  Towton  and  Wake- 
field, Barnet  and  St  Alban's,  and  Bosworth, 
with  its  many  memories,  might  bo  made  to 
illustrate  all  that  tronbledCnd  very  obscure 
period ;  or  we  might  follow  in  tne  track  of 
Simon  de  N^ntfort  and  the  Barons'  war  of 
the  thirteenth  centurv— visiting  Lewes,  with 
its  *  Mount  Harry,'  the  scene  of  the  battle, 
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its  Castle  and  its  Priory — uDd  Evesbam,  I 
where  the  great  Earl  fell,  and  where  his  ' 
tomb  in  the  Abbey  Church  became  one  of 
the  shrines  of  English  pilgrimage.  We 
might  too,  like  the  illustrious  Dr.  Heavystern, 
when  he  rode  northward  from  York  to  visit 
Mr.  Oidbuck  at  Monkbarns,  insist  on  ignor- 
ing all  turnpike-roads,  railways,  and  other 
modern  appliances,  and  betake  ourselves  to 
the  course  of  Watling  Street,  or  of  the  Ick- 
neild  Way,  the  true  old  *  King^s  Highways,' 
whose  fbones  were  laid  by  the  Koman  legions, 
and  whose  '  peace*  is  proclaimed  in  the  laws 
of  Saxon  monarchs.  Let  us  listen  for  a 
moment  to  Dr.  Guest^s  comment  on  the 
charms  of  the  Ickneild — the  road  which 
crossed  the  island  from  Norfolk  toward 
Devonshire : — 

'  I  know,*  he  says,  '  no  part  of  England — and 
I  am  well  acqaainted  with  iis  bye- ways — where 
so  much  of  genuine  legend  still  lingers  among 
thejpeabantry  as  aloug  the  course  of  the  Ickneild 
Street.  Plott  represented  the  road  as  almost  de- 
serted in  his  day ;  yet  your  guide  will  talk  of 
the  long  lines  of  pac^: -horses  that  once  frequented 
the  *  Ickley  Way,'  as  if  they  were  things  of  yes- 
terday ;  and  a  farmer  in  the  Vale  of  Aylfesbury 
told  me.  as  he  was  pointing  out  the  course  of  the 
Ickneild  Street  along  the  sides  of  the  Ohiltern, 
that  in  the  Popish  times  they  used  to  go  on  pil- 
grimage along  it  from  Oxford  to  Cambridge.  .  . 
.  .  .  There  is  something  in  the  deserted  aspect 
of  this  old  trackway  which  is  very  fascinating  to 
the  antiquary :  while  the  boundless  views  which, 
throughout  its  whole  course,  open  to  the  west 
and  north,  and  its  long  stretches  of  springy  turf- 
land,  which  even  the  agricaltural  changes  of  the 
last  ten  years  have  not  wholly  obliterated,  are 
accompaniments  that  will  no  doubt  be  more  gen- 
erally appreciated.  The  absence  of  ancient  towns 

along  its  course  has  been  often  noticed 

But  the  want  of  Roman  remains  is  amply  com- 
pensated for  by  the  many  objects,  mostly  of  Bri- 
tish antiquity,  which  crowd  n  on  us  as  we  jour-* 
ney  westward;  by  the  tumuli  and  the  camps 
which  show  themselves  on  our  right-hand  and 
on  our  left;  by  the  six  gigantic  earthworks 
which,  in  the  interval  of  eighty  miles,  between 
the  borders  of  Suffolk  and  the  Thames,  were 
raised  at  widely  distant  periods  to  bar  progress 
along  this  now  deserted  thoronfrhfare ;  by  the 
White  Cross  which  rises  over  the  Vale  of  Ayles- 
bury, and  the  still  more  ancient  White  Horse 
that  looks  down  upon  the  Vale  of  Wantage. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  in  its  probable 
coarse  westward,  the  Ickneild  Street  passes  by 
*  Way  land's  Smithy,'  aud  the  mysterions  Ave- 
bury,  and  that  it  crosses  the  Wansdyke  in  its 
progress  toward  Stonehenge  and  Old  Sarum,  it 
willbe  conceded  that  no  line  of  country  of  the 
same  extent  in  Britain  can  show  objects  of  great- 
er interest  to  the  antiquary,  and — why  may  we 
not  add  the  more  Anified  name  ?— to  the  bisto- 
lUn.'* 

♦  *The  Pour  Roman  Ways,'  *  Archeological 
Journal,'  June,  1857.  We  may  add  that  Dr.  Gu6^*s 
Twy  interestiog  paper  is  illusthited  by  a  map. 
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If  the  toarist  do  not  return  from  such  an 
expedition  *  religumor  ot  docUor — with  more 
piety  or  learning ; — it  is  surely  his  own 
fault  if  he  do  not  depart  jucundior^  with 
more  pleasure  and  lawful  delight,** 

When  the  railway  has  once  broaebt  the 
traveller  to  the  scene  of  his  intended  labours, 
we  strongly  counsel  him  to  mark  carefully 
the  various  places  of  interest  which  may  be 
within  reach  from  the  lesser  stationa,  and 
to  allow  himself  as  much  time  as  possible  for 
occasional  excorsions  to  them.  We  will  add 
that  a  tour  through  a  single  cdnnty,  or 
through  any  district  of  which  the  bonndaries 
are  well  marked,  will,  if  it  be  thoroogfaly 
carried  out,  be  found  to  five  higher  pleasure, 
and  will  certainly  send  home  the  wanderer 
*doctiw' — with  more  learning— than  one 
which  should  extend  over  half  England.  In 
these  more  confined  excnrsions  we  learn  to 
identify  ourselves  with  the  district  we  are 
traversing ;  we  become  really  at  home  in  it ; 
and  can  better  appreciate  the  traditionary 
feelings,  the  associations,  and  the  prejudices* 
which  help  to  distinguish  it  from  toe  rest  of 
England.  Sometimes,  too,  whilst  tracking 
the  pleasant  byways  of  a  picturesque  county, 
we  shall  light  upon  some  old-fashioned  hostel, 
with  its  large  garden,  full  of  such  flowers  as 
made  up  the  oeau-pot  in  the  best  room,  in 
the  days  of  the  *  Highflyer'  and  the  'De- 
fiance.' At  such  a  place,  if  it  be  at  all  cen- 
trally situated,  the  traveller  will  do  well  to 
set  up  the  staff  of  his  rest  for  some  days,  and 
to  make  his  excursions  from  it  He  will  find 
that,  for  the  most  part  the  *  comforts  o'  the 
Saut-market' — whicn,  as  Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie 
wisely  remarked,  a  man  cannot  always  carry 
about  him — will  be  supplied  in  such  quiet 
corners  with  more  entire  good  will,  and  at 
far  less  *  cost  and  charges,'  than  at  better 
known  inns  on  the  main  lines  of  travel 
Country  hostelries  of  this  sort  are,  however, 
rare.  In  large  towns  there  are  always  two 
classes  of  inns :  those  grandly  distinguishiDg 
themselves  as  *  Family  Hotels,'  whe|;e  you  are 
generally  sure  of  good  living,  good  attend- 
ance, and  tolerably  long  buls;  and  those 
which  are  known  as  *  Commercial,'  altogether 
of  a  second  class.  Wherever  a  really  large 
railway  hotel  has  been  established,  we  believe 
most  travellers  would  find  it  best  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  The  charges  in  such  hotels 
rarely  exceed  those  of  the  better  class 
of  inns  elsewhere,  and  are  generally  less. 
There  is  always  a  large  and  well-arranged 
public  room,  and  the  bedrooms  are  usually 
so  arranged  that  the  noise  of  the  railway  ^ 


which  (as  well  as  the  ^aper  itself)  will  •an»t  ^ 
tourist  who  may  gird  himself  up  for  the  adveaturd 
of  the  lekneild. 
*  FuUer,  «Worthiea'    Introduotioa. 
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shnt  oot  from  theni  as  much  as  possible. 
Some  of  these  railway  hotels  are  perhaps  the 
best  examples  in  England  of  what  an  hotel 
for  ordinary  travellers  ought  to  be.  Bpt  the 
best  are  still  capable  of  improvement,  and  in 
fdl  the  scale  of  charges  is  probably  maeh^ 
higher  than  it  need  l^.  The  old-fashioned 
*  Family  Hotels'  continue,  of  course,  to  pre- 
sent their  old-fashioned  bills ;  and  with  them, 
we  fear,  there  is  little  chance  of  reform.  The 
traveller  who  frequents  them,  and  who  denies 
himself  none  of  the  Baillie's  *  comforts,'  must 
still  reckon  that  his  cost  will  be  f^m  fifteen 
shillings  to  a  guinea  a  day,  exclusive  of  his 
expenses  by  rail  or  road ;  but  a  pedestrian 
or  a  tourist  who  does  not  look  out  for  all  the 
comforts  of  home  when  away  from  it,  may 
do,  and  do  well,  for  much  less.  Mr.  White 
tells  us  that  the  expense  of  his  month's  walk 
throngh  Yorkshire  was,  on  an  average,  four 
and  sixpence  a  day  ;  but  it  is  not  every  one 
who  can  economise  in  this  manner.  Ten 
shillings  a  day  will  generally  bo  found 
epoQgh  to  supply  every  comfort  that  need  be 
reooired.  * 

What  is  the  best  and  pleasantcst  season 
for  ^veiling  in  England?  Most  of  us  begin 
to  move  when  the  late  summer  is  passmg 
into  autumn,  and  when  the  foliage,  if  it  has 
not  begun  to  change,  has  at  least  assumed 
that  tint  of  deeper  green  which  precedes  the 
richer  hnes  of  the  '  fall.'  But  this  was  not 
our  ancestors*  fashion.  Chaucer's  pilgrims 
set  out — 

^  Wbanne  that  April  with  his  shonres  sote 

The  drooghte  of  March  had  peroed  to  the  rote, 
*  »  »  »  »  ' 

When  2^phinis  eke  with  bis  sote  brethe 
Enspired  had  in  every  holt  and  hetbe 
The  teodre  croppes,  and  tbe  yonge  sonne 
Had  in  the  Ram  his  balfe  coors  }  ronne.* 

Those  who  make  their  pilgrimage  at  this 
most  delightful  time  of  the  year  will  surely 
meet  their  reward.  Grey  cathedral  and 
rained  monastery  are  never  more  impressive 
or  more  touching  than  when  their  lichen- 
stained  walls  are  contrasted  by  the  fresh, 
tender  green  of  young  leaves ;  and,  although 
the  grandeur  of  mountain  scenery  is  almost 
independent  of  the  seasons,  it  is  in  the  spring 
and  early,  summer  that  the  most  exquisite 
effects  follow  the  changes  of  light  among  the 
scarred  hill-sides  and  through  the  deep  river 
valleys.  There  is  a  certain  stir  of  the  blood, 
too,  at  this  season,  which,  naturally  inclines 
us  to  motion.  *Then  longen  folk  to  gon  on 
pil^mages.'  We  sympathise  with  the  brisk 
spnng  wmd,  driving  its  flocks  of  white  cloud- 
lets along  the  sky ;  and  with  the  dashing 
hill-stream,  that  seems  to  call  with  especisd 
joyousneas  through  the  young  green  of  its 


birches  and  rowan  trees.  But,  after  all,  few 
of  us  can  choose  our  own  time  for  holiday ; 
and,  however  we  may  ourselves  prefer  the 
spring,  we  krfow  well  how  many  charms  fol- 
low in  the  train  of— 

'  Autumn  bold 
With  universal  tint  of  sober  gold.'  * 

No  season,  indeed,  is  without  its  delight. 
Even  mid- winter  may  sometimes  be  chosen 
with  advantage  bv  the  archaeologist  who  sets 
out  to  trace  the  lines  of  ancient  earthworks 
or  to  follow  some  boundary  dyke  through  an 
enclosed  country.  Slight  morning  frost  or 
thin  snow,  whilst  disappearing,  will  often 
render  visible  very  slight  inequalities  of  the 
ground  which  would  otherwise  have  passed 
unnoticed.  At  all  seasons,  and  in  all  parts^ 
the  traveller  in  England  who  journeys  with 
his  eyes  open,  will  find  no  lack  of  interest. 
Let  us  hope  that  Lord  Burleigh's  grave  head- 
shake  and  Master  Peach am's  excellent  advice 
will  be  duly  pondered  by  such  of  our  readers 
as  feel  themselves  in  the  number  of  those  to 
whom  th^y  were  addressed. 


Art.  IX.— 1.  Speech  of  the  Right  ffm.  W. 
JS.  Oladstone  in  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  the  second  reading  of  the  JSorough 
Franchise  Bill.    London,  1864. 

2.  Debate  upon  the  Vote  of  Censure  moved 
by  the  Right  Hon,  B,  Disraeli^  July^  1864. 
Hansard's  Debates.    London,  1864. 

3.  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  House  of 
Comm/ms,    London,  1869. 

Whatever  may  be  the  course,  of  events, 
it  seems  to  be  scarcely  possible  that  the  pre- 
sent House  of  Commons  should  survive  to  see 
another  J.uly.  When  or  whence  the  blow 
shall  fall  which  will  cut  the  brief  thread  of 
its  remaining  existence,  no  one  can  guess. 
But  a  House  whose  continuance  depends 
upon  such  contingencies  as  the  votes  of  some 
nine  men,  or  the  continued  capacity  of  an 
aged  man  for  an  exhausting  ofBce,  clearly 
does  not  hold  its  life  upon  any  very  certain 
tenure.  Whenever  its  fate  shall  come,  it 
will  pass  from  existence  with  a  fair  title  to 
the  gratitude  of  Englishmen.  It  has  done 
that  which  it  is  most  difiBcult  and  most 
salutary  for  a  Parliament  to  do — nothing. 
Or,  if  it  has  not  quite  reached  to  the  height 
of  this  achievement,  it  has  approached  to  it 
more  nearly  than  any  Parliament  of  eoual 
duration  of  which  we  have  the  record.  With 
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the  exception  of  a  few  hasty  fiaaocial  changes 
introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  antedated  of 
their  tme  period  by  a  few  years  to  suit  his 
impetaous  disposition,  and  discounted,  con- 
sequently, at  the  cost  of  a  crushing  income- 
tax  for  the  time,  the  conscience  of  this  Par- 
liament is  burdened  by  the  recollection  of 
no  statute  which  the  future  historian  will 
find  it  necessary  to  chronicle.  But  though 
it  has  produced  little,  it  has  extinguished 
much.  It  has  made  an  end,  for  the  present 
at  least,  of  the  great  delusion  of  Reform,  and 
has  released  the  statesmen  on  both  sides 
from  the  suicidal  pledges  by  which  they  had 
indiscreetly  bound  themselves.  It  has  con- 
verted the  overwhelming  majority  against 
Church-rates  into  a  majority  the  other  way, 
which  has  at  least  sufficed  to  stifle  the  Parlia- 
mentary agitation  against  that  endowment 
And  in  resp«ct  to  other  matters  of  more 
;  secondary  importance,  its  negative  energy 
has  left  equally  wholesome  traces  behind. 
The  Burials  Bill,  the  Endowed  Schools  Bill, 
in  fact  the  whole  programme  of  the  Libera- 
tion Society  has  disappeared.  The  House 
has  opposed  to  its  attacks,  not  an  enthusiastic 
championship  of  the  Church  or  of  the  Con- 
stitution— for  enthusiasm  in  a  body  which 
acknowledges  Lord  Palmerston  for  a  leader 
is  out  of  the  question — but  the  stolid  and 
far  more  effective  resistance  of  a  sandbag. 
Liberalism  has'  vainly  buried  its  shafls  in 
that  impenetrable  mass.  The  same  inert- 
ness has,'  perhaps,  been  less  favourable  to 
our  foreign  policy;  for  it  has  suffered  a 
feeble  Minister  to  betray  an  ally,  and  to  per- 
suade the  world  of  England's  impotence. 
But  still  it  has  done  its  best.  No  harm  that 
has  happened  can  be  charged  upon  its  med- 
dlesome interference;  and,  if  it  has  not 
always  let  well  alone,  it  has  simply  been  in 
the  cases  where  there  was  no  well  to  let 
alone.  Its  fault  has  been,  if  any,  an 
Epicureanism  or  fatalism  in  politics,  which, 
perhaps,  may  have  flowed  many  evils  to 
nourish  that  might  otherwise  have  been 
cured ;  but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
spared  us  the  agitation  attendant  upon 
over-hasty  progress,  or  the  rude  shocks  of 
heedless  innovation.  It  has  stood  by  quietly 
and  watched  many  a  change  pass  over  the 
face  of  this  unstable  World.  It  has  seen  Italy 
thrown  into  Medea's  cauldron,  with  the  full 
hope  of  immediate  rejuvenescence ;  and  has 
cynically  looked  on  as  the  hopes  of  the  opera- 
tors have  been  gradually  dashed  by  increas- 
ing debt,  and  ineradicable  discontent,  and 
the  ever-menacing  aspect  of  a  religious 
organisation  which  can  neither  be  reconciled 
nor  crushed.  It  has  seen  America  torn  in 
pieces  by  civil  war ;  and  it  has  preferred  that 
the  industry  of  its  own  people  should  be 


rained  by  the  result  rather  than  that  the 
torrent  of  bfood  should  be  stayed.  It  haa 
witnessed  revolutions  in  Greece  and  Poland, 
and  the  commencement  of  European  war  in 
Denmark.  It  has  seen  treaty  after  treaty 
torn  up ;  and  it  has  stood  by  while  its  Go- 
vernment)  with  a  spider's  nndiscouraged  per- 
severance, has  striven  to  weave  new  subject- 
matter  for  similar  operations.  Garibaldi  haa 
.been  fitted  like  a  prince ;  his  disciple  Stana- 
feld,  with  a  cruel  contrast  of  destiny,  has 
been  hooted  out  of  office.  But  during  all 
this  various  drama,  and  across  all  these 
changring  phases  of  feeling,  the  House  of 
Commons — so  far  as  its  journals  record  its 
history — has  preserved  a  mute  impassiveness, 
which  may  pass  for  dignity  or  for  helpless- 
ness, according  to  the  charity  of  its  critics. 
Its  existence  has  been  one  long  negative.  If 
it  were  not  that  its  forms  occasionally  clothe 
a  decision  substantially  negative  in  the  ^iae 
of  an  affirmative,  the  Spier's  duty  mi^ht 
almost  have  been  performed  by  an  automaton 
constructed  to  articulate  the  sounds,  *  The 
Noes  have  it.' 

Unquestionably  its  inaction  has  reflected 
the  cautious  temper  of  the  day.  So  manj 
bubbles  have  be^n  bursting  all  around,  and 
so  many  political  theories,  which  a  few  ye.ars 
ago  passed  fo'  sterling  gold,  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  the  veriest  pinchbeck,  that  our 
rulers  may  be  forgiven  for  displaying  diffi:- 
dcnce  and  scepticism.  All  honour,  there- 
fore, to  the  Legislature  that  has  expended  all 
its  energy  in  harmless  talk  which  harts 
nobody  but  those  who  are  rash  enough  to 
read  it  If  some  previous  Parliaments  had 
been  equally  garrulous  and  unpractical,  Eng- 
land would  have  escaped  some  trouble,  and 
more  danger.  Some  people  are  foolish 
enough  to  complain  of  the  length  of  the  Par- 
liamentary debates.  They  irreverently  assert 
^that  Parliament  attends  to  the  business  of 
every  nation  except  its  own,  and  occupies  its 
time  in  making  and  listening  to  splendid 
declamations  upon  events  that  are  passing  is 
countries  over  which  it  has  not  the  slightest 
power.  No  such  ungrateful  murmurs  shall 
escape  from  our  pen.  Honourable  members 
cannot  be  better  employed.  If  they  were 
absolutely  idle,  some  mischief,  according  to 
the  hymo,  might  still  be  found  for  them  to 
do.  May  their  tongues  never  be  less  I  May 
they  long  be  disabled  fronn  all  power  of 
damaging  the  Constitution  by  the  exhaustion 
consequent  upon  their  own  debates  1 

This  curious  machine  that  governs  us  ia 
worthy  of  attentive  study.  It  does  the  work, 
undoubtedly,  in  a  fitful,  slovenly,  accidental 
sort  of  fashion ;  but  still  the  result  is  on  the 
wholQ  successful,  and,  rough  and  rude  as  the 
machine  voay  be,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how 
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]argd  a  rfwre  iU  pecali»rities  hsvo  \tA  jn 
securing  our  prosperity  aad  our  freedom* 
There  is  do  doubt  tbat^  whatever  its  merits 
or  demerits,  it  is  absolutely  unicjue.  Tber^ 
have  been  many  attempts  \o  imitate  it;  but 
the  results  have  borne  about  as  much  resem- 
blance to  the  original  as  i  Gladstone  claret ' 
bears  to  the  vintages  of  Bordeaux.  Those 
nho  have  set  them  up  have  found  themselves 
Tery  much  in  the  position  of  the  enthusiast 
xrho  bought  t^e  *  Automaton  Chess-player/ 
and  forgot  to  bargain  for  the  services  of  the 
living  inmate  who  lay  imbedded  and  hidden 
in  the  midst  of  the  machinery.  The  forms 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  the  laws  under 
vhich  it  is  chosen,  would  be  of  very  little  use 
indeed,  without  the  English  social  system 
which  supplies  it  with  mepobers,  and  the 
English  spirit  and  habits  of  thought  that  con- 
trol its  deliberations.  Considered  from  a 
theorist's  point  of  view,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons does  not  present  very  much  that  is 
worthy  of  imitation.  The  system  under 
which  it  is  chosen  is  anomalous  to  the  last 
degree.  The  various  constituencies  who 
return  its  i^embers  have  nothing  to  show 
that  entitles  them  to  ihe  proud  privilege 
which  they  enjoy,  except  the  &ct  that  they 
are  in  possession.  The  limit  of  suffrage  upon 
which  the  representation  reposes,  owes  its 
existence  to  no  other  fact  than  that  it  hap- 
pens to  be  repre^nted  by  a  round  number, 
and  that  it  presented  some  unei^lained  fas- 
cination to  Lord  Russell's  mind  at  a  critical 
period  of  English  history.  The  elections  are 
deformed  by  every  kind  of  theoretical  defect. 
Bribery  and  intimidation  are  not  put  down, 
imd  never  will  be,  so  long  as  the  voters 
belong  to  a  class  which  is  exposed  to  those 
influences.  The  proceedings  of  the  Bouse 
itself,  and  the  regulations  under  which  they 
are  placed,  would  not  be  more  satisfactory  to 
a  theoretical  politician.  They  are  uncouth, 
complicated,  often  unmeaning,  founded  upon 
circumstances  which  have  ceased  to  exist, 
often  defensible  by  no  reasons  applicable  to 
the  present  state  of  things,  and  liable  at  any 
time  to  misuse,  which  ,i|ir.ould  briqg  the  whol^ 
l)usiness  of  the  country  to  a  stand-stiJI.  If 
they  ii^ork  their  proper  purpose,  and  promote 
the  well-bein^  pf  tue  country,  the  credit  is 
due,  not  to  their  own  excellence,*  but  rather 
to  thp  coQfimon  sense  of  those  who  work 
thenEL  If  the  workmen  w^re  not  good,  the 
tools  would  be  intolerable.  Of  course^  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  export  a  legislative 
machine  whose  success  depends  ppon  the 
political  dimate  in  which  it  has  be^n  put 
together,  and  the  inbred  instincts  of  those 
who  drive  it. 

The  rul^  of  the  Bouse  of  Commons  are 
Jmell  worthy  oCt|>e  study  of  political  pbiloso- 
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phers ;  for  they  contain  in  miniature  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  causes  which  make  the  Brir 
tish  Constitution  work  so  well  in  spite  of  the 
anomalies  which  perplex  and  scandalise 
foreigners  so  much.  We  shall  select  one  or 
two  examples  of  the  most  trivial  kind  ;  and 
we  shall  do  so  purposely,  because  they  are 
the  most  trustworthy  illustrations  of  the 
spirit  they  represent  It  is  in  small  matters, 
where  no  great  occasion  invites  to  a  special 
exertion  of  self-restraint,  that  the  temper  of 
both  men  and  nations  is  most  surely  shown. 
One  of  the  first  peculiarities  of  the  House 
of  Commons  that  attracts  attention,  and 
one  that  has  proved  a  stambling -block  to 
almost  every  other  representative  assembly, 
is  the  absolute  freedom  of  speech  in  respect 
to  quantity.  '  The  mode  in  which  it  is  con- 
trolled, azHi  the  contrast  which  exists  between 
practice  and  theory,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
slovenly  but  effective  fashion  in  which  the 
whole  machinery  is  worked. .  The  theory  of 
the  House  is  that  e^very  member  has  a  righ( 
to  speak  once  upon  every  question  that  is 
put,  for  as  long  as  he  pleases.  There  are 
some  fifty  pr  more  questions  put  in  the 
course  of  the  evening;  and  setting  aside  the 
Speaker — the  only  piao  who  may  not  speak 
— there  are  six  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
Members  in  the  House.  It  is  easy  to  calcu- 
late what  chance  there  would  be  of  any  busi- 
ness being  done  in  the  course  of  a  sitting  of 
eight  or  ten  hours,  if  Uiis  right  were  carried 
really  to  exceas.  Nor  is  this  all.  When  the 
House  is  ^in  Cooimittee — a  transforn^ation 
which  it  must  undergo  once  in  the  course  of 
every  bill,  and  twice  in  the  case  cf  auv 
financial  measure — every  Member  may  speaa 
as  often  as  he  likes.  One  would  naturally 
think  that  such  a  liberty  must  lead  to  an 
inevitable  break  down.  Jt  is  evident  that 
the  legislators  of  other  countries  have  thought 
BO.  Scarcely  any  have  ventured  to  imitate 
the  English  freedom.  In  America,  what  is 
known  as  the  one-hour  system  is  adopted  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  eloquence 
of  each  representative  being  limited  within 
those  narrow  proportipns.  In  France,  in 
constitutional  days,  it  was  open  to  any  meni- 
ber,  at  any  period  of  a  debate,  to  move  /a 
cloture,  A.  division  upon  that  question  was 
immediately  taken  without  a  discussion  ;  and 
if  the  division  showed  that  the  Assembly  had 
had  enough  of  the  debate^  it  was  at  once 
peremptorily  closed..  Under  the  Empire,  the 
debates  of  the  LegisUtive  Assembly  are 
brought  to  a  .tern^ination  in  /ar  more  simple 
fashion.  Wheqever  M.  de  Morny  has  had 
enough  of  it,  he  simply  announces  that  the 
Chamber  is  weary  of  the  debate,  and  forth- 
with pi^ts  the  question.  AH  attempts  to  in 
troduce  similar  limitations,  even  in  the  mild- 
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est  form,  into  the  English  Honse  of  Com- 
moDs,  have  always  been  steadily  resisted. 
The  fear  of  a  tyrannous  majority,  of  which 
Englishmen  never  lose  sight,  nas  always 
operated  to  make  statesmen  prefer  the  sever- 
est punishment  which  it  is  in  tlie  power  of 
a  bore  to  inflict,  rather  than  place  in  the  way 
of  a  majority  a  temptation  to  stifle  discussion. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
British  House  of  Commons  is  wholly  given 
np  as  a  prey  to  bores.  It  has  its  own  method 
of  self-defence,  which,  though  rude  in  more 
penses  than  one,  is  usually  effective.  Accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  its  proceedings  absolute 
silence  is  preserved  in  the  House  during  a 
debate.  But  in. the  working  of  the  British 
Constitution,  theory  and  practice  do  not  in- 
variably coincide.  According  to  an  order 
passed  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1693,  and 
still  in  force,  *to  the  end  that  ail  the  debates 
in  this  House  should  be  grave  and  orderly  as 
becomes  so  great  an  Assembly,  and  that  all 
interruptions  should  be  prevented,  no  mem- 
ber of  this  Honse  is  to  presume  to  make  any 
noise  or  disturbance  whilst  any  member  is 
orderly  debating,  or  whilst  any  bill,  order,  or 
other  matter  is  being  read  or  opened ;  and 
in  case  of  such  noise  or  disturbance,  Mr. 
Speaker  is  to  call  i^pon  the  member  by  name 
making  such  a  disturbance,  and  every  such 
person  will  incur  the  censure  and  displeasure  of 
the  House.'  Such  is  the  ideal.  But,  like  many 
other  ideals,  the  practice  falls  painfully  short 
of  it.  There  is  an  amount  of  human  frailty, 
£hat  mingles  in  practice  with  these  high  con- 
ceptions, and  which  occasionally  produces  a 
result  which  an  intelligent  foreigner  might 
have  a  difficulty  in  recognising  as  the  prac- 
tical expression  of  the  order  we  have  Quoted. 
The  Honse  has  its  own  wi^  of  making  known 
the  fact  that  it  desires  to  hear  no  more — a 
mode  of  expression  ^hich,  perhaps,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone would  not  call  *  the  highest  form  of 
tolitical  articulation,*  but  which,  at  all  events, 
as  the  merit  of  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  its 
meaning. 

A  good  specimen  of  the  modus  operandi 
is  fnrnished  by  one  of  those  annual  motions 
in  favour  of  Radical  nostrums  upon  which 
members  must  vote  in  order  to  keep  their 
ground  with  their  constituents;  but  upon 
which  nothing  new  can  be  said,  and  which 
therefore  is  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  most 
snmmary  manner.  It  stands  first  upon  the 
paper ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  come  on  for  dis- 
cussion about  five  oVlock.  The  House  meets 
at  four,  but  it  always  spends  a  preliminary 
hour  in  a  number  o(  desultory  occupations 
and  a  good  deal  of  idle  gossip.  First  come 
the  prayers,  which,  by  a  curious  combination 
of  the  practical  and  *the  devout,  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  sanctifying  the  dehbenu  | 


tions  of  the  Legislature  and  enabling  mem- 
bers to  secure  their  plaees.  After  prayen 
are  over,  half  an  hour  is  spent  in  a  practice 
which  cnrionsly  shows  the  attachment  of 
Englishmen  to  established  forms.  Parlia- 
mentary labours  are  classified  under  the  two 
heads  of  public  business  and  private  business. 
Public  business  includes  everything  that  it 
ordinarily  known  as  legislation.  Private 
business  consists  of  the  proceedings  necessarr 
to  authorise  the  construction  of  creat  public 
works,  such  as  in  other  countries  are  dealt 
with  by  the  general  law.  The  English  Par- 
liament, however,  insists  on  keepmg  them 
outside  the  province  of  any  regular  anthoritr 
or  tribunal,  and  requires  that  no  ptiblic  woix 
shall  be  carried  out  until  a  special  law  has 
been  passed  to  authorise  it  m  each  case. 
The  consequence  is  that  each  of  these 
proposals  has  to  go  through  both  legis- 
lative and  judicial  forms.  It  is  in  substance 
question  for  judicial  cognizance,  and  there- 
fore it  is  referred  to  a  Committee  which  hean 
connsel,  and  examines  witnesses,  and  con- 
ducts its  proceedings  as  far  as  it  can  in  judi- 
cial form.  But  it  professes  to  be  a  proposal 
for  a  new  law;  and  therefore  it  has  to  go 
through  all  the  forms  of  being  introduced, 
read  a  second  time,  committed,  reported,  read 
a  third  time,  passed,  and  sent  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  half  hour  between  four 
and  half-past  four  every  day  w  devoted  to  the 
fulfilment  of  this  curious  superstition,  and 
sometimes  it  is  barely  su^cient  for  the  p1I^ 
pose.  Dnring  its  performance  the  House  is 
abandoned  to  Mr.  Speaker  and  the  clerks, 
one  indefetigable  member,  Mr.  Forster,  who 
is  bound  over  to  act  the  part  of  mover  to  all 
the  bill%  and  the  indomitable  spectators  in 
the  gallery,  who  are  never  known  to  flinch 
from  the  task  they  have  undertaken.  The 
trio,  Mr.  Forster,  the  Speaker,  and  the  Clerk, 
gallop  through  the  necessary  formulas  with 
an  agility  that  does  credit  to  their  organs  of 
articulation.  There  is  nothing  that  at  all 
approaches  to  their  rapidity  of  recitation  ex- 
cept the  pace  at  which  the  usher  of  a  coart 
of  justice  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
But  there  is  necessarily  a  limit  which  cannot 
be  passed.  It  has  been  calculated  that  it 
takes  thirteen  seconds  and  a  half  to  read  a 
bill  a  second  time;  and  besides  that  the  per- 
formers must  occasionally  take  breath.  So 
that  when  there  ure  four  or  five  hundred  pri- 
vate bills  waiting  to  be  forwarded  a  stage, 
half  an  hour  is  a  very  inadequate  allowance 
for  the  ceremony. 

By  half-past  four,  however,  the  House  has 
sacrificed  enough  to  the  decent  fiction  of  private 
legislation.  The  time  for  public  business  has 
arrived,  and  the  seats  begin  to  fill  rapidly. 
The  Ministers  airiye  to  submit  themselves  to 
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tiie  battery  of  qdestion^  by  which  their  eon* 
fflitotional  responsibilitj  is  supposed  to  be 
carried  oat  Of  late  this  has  been  the  most 
ezcitinffperiod  of  a  Hoase  of  Oommons'  sit- 
ting. The  lecority  of  Ministers  has  depend- 
ed on  the  skill  i<nth  wbkh  they  have  been  able 
to  keep  their  secrets  from  the  Opposition,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  Opposition  have  ^med  apon 
the  possibility  of  luring  or  taunting  the 
Ministers  into  some  incautious  revelation  of 
their  misdeeds.  The  portion  of  public  bust*- 
•ess  at  haH^-past  four  has  consequently  taken 
the  form  of  a  sharp  tournament  of  question 
and  answer,  in  which  a  good  deal  of  inge* 
nnity  is  sometimes  displayed.  Each  Minister 
has  his  own  peculiar  mode  of  parrying  the 
thrusts  which  are  pointed  at  him.  Mr.  Lay- 
ard  ffets  angty,  ana  stands  upon  his  dignity, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  worst  plan.  Mr. 
Miloer  Qibson  says  something  wholly  beside 
the  question,  and  at  the  same  time  smiles  in 
so  bewitching  a  manner  that  a  questioner 
who  should  attempt  to  pursue  his  inquiry 
would  feel  himself  the  most  brutal  of  man- 
kkid.  Mr.  Gladstone  plunges  into  a  labyrinth 
el  wordsi  throiigh  which  his  listeners  despair* 
iBgly  give  up  all  attenpi  to  follow  him ;  and 
when  the  torrent  stops  he  leaves  them  so  be* 
wildered  and  dazed  that  ^ey  are  faia  to 
abandon  all  further  questions  till  their  intel- 
lects have  been  tranqnilllsed  by  a  fe^  mi- 
nates*  repose.  But  Lord  Palmerston  is  far 
the  greatest  master  of  the  foiL  A  keen  per- 
ception of  what  the  point  really  is ;  a  nrm 
determination  not  to  seem  to  see  it ;  and  an 
andacity  in  making  bad  jokes,  and  returning 
impertinent  answers,  which,  often  as  the  ex* 
hibition  of  it  has  been  repeated,  seems  every 
lime  to  take  the  House  by  surprise^  as  a  re- 
freshing novelty — all  these  qualities  constitute 
him  the  most  perfect  adept  in  the  use  of  lan- 
gnage  upon  Talleyrand's  principles  that  the 
present  generation  baa  winessed.  It  is  a 
game  in  which  the  Opposition  very  seldom 
win.  They  have  no  means  of  tesiing  the 
troth  of  the  answers  they  receive ;  and  cir- 
eamstances  now  and  then  occur  which  would 
almost  seem  to  countenance  the  notion — K>f 
course  entirely  erroneous — that  the  Minister 
holds  himself  absolved  from  any  blame  in 
point  of  morality  or  honour  if  he  misleads 
them.  At  the  time  when  the  treaty  of  Lon- 
don, which  has  just  come  to  so  unlucky  an 
end,  was  being  negotiated,  a  question  wat) 

Ct  in  Parliament  upon  the  subject.  Fro- 
bly  it  did  not  suit  Lord  Palmcrston*s  pur- 
pose to  allow  the  fact  to  get  abroad,  that  such 
a  treaty  was  in  contemplation ;  at  all  events, 
he  roundly  declared  that  England  was  keep- 
ing herself  studionsly  aloof  from  any  such 

negotiations.* .     ■ 

•  Tbia  rpseimen  of  ParliameBtary  feodtg  has 


The  questions  once  over,  the  lighter  amuse- 
ments of  the  evening  are  over.  All  that  can 
be  known  of  Ministerial  decisions  or  Opposi- 
tion plans  of  attack  has  been  disclosed.  The 
rest  of  the  sitting  is  formal,  and  probably  dull 
debating.  A  marvellous  change  passes  at 
once  over  the  appearance  of  the  House. 
While  the  questions  were  being  asked  it  was 
a  tolerably  decorous  representative  assembly. 
It  never,  indeed,  presents  itself  to  great  ad- 
vantage, in  point  of  dignity,  befoce  the  eyes 
of  a  foreign  spectator.  *  Le  sans-gdne  de  ces 
Messieura  is  a  standing  marvel  to  foreigners 
who  know  the  enormous  authority  and  the 
world-wide  fame  of  the  assembly  whose  free- 
and-easy  proceedings  they  are  watching.  But 
at  all  events,  while  the  questions  are  going 
on,  it  is  attentive,  and  does  look  like  a  de- 
liberative body.    The  moment  they  are  over. 


been  noticed  more  than  onee  in  the  Hoote  of  Comr 
mons;  but  still  the  oootrast  between  the  sMertion 
made  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  House  and  the 
Deepatohes  is  so  eurious  that  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  reprodnce  them  :— 

'Mr.  Urquhart  begged  then  to  aek  farther 
whether  in  this  eorrespondenoe  there  had  been 
any  negotiation  as  to  the  euoceseion  to  the  Crown 
of  Denmark,  or  in  respect  to  the  sucoeasion  in  the 
Duchies  I 

'  Vieuonnt  PfeUmerBton.— A  good  deal  has  passed 
ia  regard  to  these  points;  that  is  to  aay»  in  regard 
to  the  succeesion  to  the  Crown  of  Denmark;  and 
as  conieoted  with  that  in  regard  to  the  art>ange- 
ments  for  the  order  of  succession  in  Schleswig  and 
Hulstein.  But  her  Majesty's  Government  had 
studionsly  and  systematieally  held  themselv^ 
aloof  Irom  taking  any  shiire  in  tl^ese  itegqtMitions. 
Her  M^esty*s  G-overnmenthad  confined  themselves 
strictly  to  the  mediation  which  they  undertook; 
which  ^as  a  mediation  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  a  restoration  of  peace  between  Denmark  ana 
the  Ocrmanio  Confederation.*— >£ran«iird^  Morck  20, 
1851. 

In  point  of  fact,  England  had  been  actively 
negotiatiug  for  more  than  a  year  upon  these 
questions  of  snccessioa.  The  following  is  the 
opening  of  a  despatch  from  Lord  Palmerston,  dated 
February  19,  1850: — 

*  I  have  to  instruct  you  to  press  strongly  upon 
the  Danish  Government  the  great  importance  of 
settling  without  delay  the  question  as  to  the 
suecession  to  the  Crown  of  Denmark,  which  is  thS 
key  to  the  whole  of  the  questions  pending  between 
Denmark  and  Germany.  If  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment could  so  settle  the  suoceasion  to  the  Danish 
Crown  as  to  insure  ,tbe  continuance  of  the  So- 
vereigntjr  of  Denmark  and  of  both  the  Duchies  in 
one  and  the  same  person,  it  is  manifest  that  afi 
Oilier  questions  connected  with  the  government 
and  organization  of  the  Ihichi^  woyld  become  of 
secondary  importance,  and  the  solution  of  them 
would  be  rendered  much  more  easy.' 

Such  was.  Lord  Paluierstoa's  t<iea  of  '  keeping 
studiously  aloof  from  taking  ahare  in  negotiations 
upon  the  snccession  in  Denmark  and  the  Duchiea' 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  cnrions  contradio* 
tion'  was  charged  upon  the  Prime  Minister  by  Mr. 
Bernal  Osborne  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon 
the  19th  of  April  last,  but  he  took  no  notice  of  the 
charge.  ,.! 
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and  the  mover  of  the  fint  motion  jrets  tip  to 
make  bis  speech,  it  becomes  simply  a  Terj 
Doisj  clilb-room.  It  is  what  the  agora  was 
to  the  AtheniaDs, — the*  place  where  each 
toan  comes  to  say  and  to  hear  some  new 
thing.  It  18  the  great  Stock  Exchange  of 
political  gossip,  each  member  disposing  of 
tiie  acoomalation  he  has  been  collecting  dar- 
ing the  day,  and  gathering  new  treasures  of 
small-talk  for  use  daring  the  approaching 
evening.  Speaking  in  the  middle  of  the  bnzs 
which  all  this  conversation  causes  is  hke 
speaking  nnder  a  waterfkil,  or  in  an  Ameri- 
can frog-marsh.  The  orator  whose  address 
is  receiving  this  irregular  accompaniment 
may  possibly  be  aadible  to  himself,  but  he  is 
certainly  aadible  to  very  few  besides.  It  is 
enrious  to  watch  the  different  effect  which 
this  strange  ordeal  has  upon  different  speak- 
ers. It  is  inflicted  almost  equally  upon  all, 
if  the  subject  they  have  in  hand  does  not 
happen  to  be  of  pressing  interest.  Even  Mr. 
Gladstone,  if  his  topic  happens  to  be  a  detail 
of  subordinate  importance,  is  not  exempted 
from  the  buas  which  niarks  the  pet  gossip- 
ing-time  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
different  men  tak^  it  very  differently.  Upon 
ordinary  members  it  has  the  salutary  effect 
of  confusing  their  thoughts,  and  bringing 
their  rhetoric  to  a  speedy  close.  Ministers 
of  State  are  ca^*hardened  by  practice,  and 
4o  not  show  many  sigos  of  suffering;  but 
even  upon  them  it  exercises  an  abbrevikting 
virtoe.  Lawyers  alone  ara  quite  impassible. 
It  is  said  that  they  are  so  accustomed  to  ad- 
dress auditors  who  are  paid  to  sit  and  listen 
to  them,  that  their  hearts  are  steeled  Igainst 
isympathy  or  pity  for  those  who  may  be  get- 
ting waary;  and  the  inattention  of  their 
audience  never  occurs  .to  them  as  a  reason  for 
shortening  their  speeches.  Be  the  reason 
what  it  may,  they  a^  certainly  the  oply 
apeakers  whom  no  amount  of  interruption 
can  discompose. 

Convereation,  however,  is  the  slenderest 
form  of  rebuke  which  an  impatient  House 
can  inflict  upon  a  tedious  speaker.  It  is  a 
mere  snafle-bit,  and  be  does  not'  yield  to  it 
unless  he  has  a  comparatively  light  mouth. 
Some  tenderness,  too,  is  shown  to  the  mover 
of  a  quesUop  even  if  his  subject  he  unin- 
teresting. Moreover  the  hours  between  flv« 
and  seven  must  be  occupied,  and  the  nature 
of  the  material  which  fills  the  ^p  is  not  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  It  is  not  till 
the  movjdr  has  sat  down,  and  a  succession  of 
K>eakers  have  carried  the  hour  hand  of  the 
clock  close  up  to  the  mystic  number  seven, 
that  the  House  seriously  bethinks  itself  of 
.applying  the  remedies  against  prolixity  of 
speech.  Bat  as  time  gets  on,  and  the  debate 
appears  likely  to  continae,  solitary  ciiesof  ^IK- 


vide,  divide,'  are  heiu^  in  yarbua  parts  of  the 
House.  At  first  they  come  ftiof^y*  like  drops 
of  rain  before  a  storm.  The  voiceathat  raise 
them  jire  aithamed  of  finding  themselves 
aloi^  and  do  not  persist  Then  th^y  begin 
to  maltiply,  and  to  come  from  little  groups  of 
impatient  h^afers.  8ome  decorum,  nowever, 
is  stiH  observed.  The  members  grtfaer  in  a 
thick  ohister  near  the  door  of  the  House,  and 
the  front  row  stand  looking  at  Mr.  Speaker 
with  demure  and  respectful  stlence,  while  a 
knot  of  stentorian  shouters  hide  themselves 
behind.  If  the  Member  who  is  speaking  be 
ordiaarily  thin«skinned,  nay,  if  ho  be  of  Sax- 
on blooa  at  all,  these  hints  are  avAeient  to 
convince  him  that  his  eloquence  has  ceased 
to  be  acceptable.  But  sometimes,  it  happens 
that  at  that  critical  moment  of  the  evening 
an  Iri^man  is  in  possession  of  the  House ; 
and  to  his  oombatave  temper  such  interrap- 
tioBs  vather  act  ks  a  ohanenge  to  persevere, 
than  as  a  motive  for  sittittg  down.  He  sim- 
ply jooks  indignant,  and  tries  to  raise  his 
voice  above  those  of  the  interrupters.  But 
the  only  result  of  his  pemistence  is  that  the 
uproar  spreads.  The  dmner  hour  approaches 
fast,  and  the  meekest  and  mildest  join  in  the 
outcry.  At  last  isolated  voices  cease  to  be 
discernible,  and  the  ory  of  >  Divide'  tttkea  the 
fbrm  of  a  universal  choms,  which  rises  irom 
all  parts  of  the  Honse  except  the  offidsl 
benches,  each  time  the  hiokless  orator  at- 
tempts to  open  his  mouth.  If  the  debate  at 
these  points  were  acoumtely  reported,  it  would 
have  to  be  printed  somewhat  i»  this  form— 

♦Mr.  ^ \  I  beg.  Sir,  to  assure  the  House 

('vide,  Mde,  'vide,  'vide,  'vide,  'vide),  butpne 
i0intite  ('vide,  'vide,  "vide,  'vide,  *vide,  'vide), 
I  wirfi  to  express  Cvide,  'vide,  'vide,  'vide, 
'vide,  'vide),  if  the  House  will  only  fvide, 
'vide,  Vide,  'vide,  'vide,  *Vide,  eretemdoV  aad 
so  on  indefinitely.  All  the  while  Mr.  Speak- 
er looks  on  with  splendid  unconscioosness,  ss 
if  it  had  never  crossed  his  mind  that  the  de- 
bate was  otherwise  \^an  '  grave  and  orderly 
as  becomes  so  ereat  an  Assembly.'  Some- 
times the  strug^  endures  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  or  even  more :  but  at  last  the  most 
pugnacious  Irishman  -  becoBies  convinoed  of 
the  inutility  of  pitting  one  voice  against  two 
hundred,  and  the  House  goes  to  a  division, 
and  then  to  its  dinner  in  peace.  Such  is  the 
method  by  which  a  licence  of  debate  theore- 
tically unlimited  is  reconciled  with  a  due 
control  upon  the  part  of  the  House  of  Oeoi- 
toons  over  its  own  debates.  The  plan  may 
be  rough  and  rude,  and  may  sometimes  ]>ffo- 
voke  irreverent  comparisons  with  the  noises 
that  issue  firom  the  dens  in  the  Zoological 
Gaideiis  just  before  four  o'clock.  Bot  at  all 
events  it  is  more  effective  than  the  oiie4M)W 
ajistem,  and  less  open  to  abwe  thfODtlie  rf^ 
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ittre.  It  is  a  hii  Mrwple  of  the  inegnlar 
evMXHiB  by  ^rhick  the  f  ales  of  the  Hoi»e  of 
CommoDs  are  made  to  work  easily  ia  spite 
of  the  theoretical  difficaitiee  they  aeem  to 
offer.  Bat  it  is  quite  clear  that  sach  a  licence 
of  debate  Dpoa  the  one  hahd,  and  snub  a  mode ' 
of  checkiDg  it  npcfa  the  ether,  would  only  be 
endurable  la  an  Asbembly  which  could  be 
trusted,  when  the  need  arose^  to  display  mo- 
deration  and  aelf'^^onstr^int. 

The  whoie  sj^tern  of  our  Oonstitiition  is  to 
traat-to  the.  good  si&nse  of  those  who  have  to 
exercise  its  powers*  A  little  blundmngf  a  lit- 
tle nodne  self-assertion  in  this  part,  or  in  that, 
m^ht  at  any  moment  brioff  the  machine  to  a 
dead  lock.  Sovereign,  Ministers,  House  of 
Lords,  House  6f  Commons^  are  all  endo\ired 
with  powers  which  might  easily  be  made  to 
dash;  and  if  any  serioos  collision  occurred, 
the  whole  of  enr  elaborate  mechanism  otgo- 
Terndient  would  be  thrown  out  of  gear,  l^at 
so  sudb  catastrophe  has  ocenrred  now  f^Sr 
near  two  oeotmries  sufficiently  indicates  the 
eecret  of  the  success  of  the  British  Gonsti^ 
tation^  The  House  of  Commons  on  a  small- 
er scale  is  woiiced  upon  the  same  principle^ 
Powers  are  left  in  the  hands  of  each  indi> 
Yiduai  member  which  he  might  use,  if  he 
were  so  minded,  to  the  serious  damage  and 
ahnost  to  the  deetructioil  of  Parliamentaty 
government;  but  trust  is  pllu)ed  in  the  good 
sense  of  the  members,  and  in  their  fear  of 
incurriag.  tbe  bad  opinion  of  their  colleagues. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  this  trust  hsB  been 
deceived,  or  that  the  eiercise  of  these  powers 
has  been  eveiv  in  recent  times  at  least,  press^ 
ed  to  an  extravagant  excess.  Take,  for  in- 
stanec^  the  |)ower  of  indefinite  adjournments 
It  is  theoretically  open  to  any  two  members 
lor  ever  to  prevent  the  House  from  doing 
any  iMisiness  whatever.  A  great  deal  has 
been  said  of  the  liberum  veto  in  Poland; 
and  the  ills  of  that  unhappy  country  have 
been  attributed  net  to  the  temper  of  the 
nobles,  but  to  the  accidental  Vices  of  the 
Constitution  under  which  they  lived.  But 
the  power  of  adjdummenit  possessed  by  Mem* 
ben  of  the  House  of  Commons  only  differs 
froat  it  in  that  the  consent  of  two  men  is 
leqniiBd  for  its  exercise  instead  of  one.  The 
form  is  for  one  member  first  to  move  the  ad- 
jouranKnt  of  the  debate,  and  to  take  a  division 
upon  the  question — then  for  his  coadjutor  to 
move  the  adjoornment  of  the  House,  tod  to 
take  a  division  upon  thai  The  first  member 
nuif  then  renew  the  motion  for  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate,  and  so  en  indefinitely. 
For  temporary  purposes  upon  matters  of  de- 
tailf  the  privdege  is  not  unfreqnently  used. 
Whenever  a  minority  oonsiders  that  it  baa 
been  tm^airly  surprised  into  the  consideration  | 
of  a  naeasore  which  the  mass  of  the  House  j 


d£l  not  expect  to  come  on,  they  sometimes 
insist  i^pon  its  postponement  to  another  even- 
ing by  this  means.  It  is  a  power  against 
which  it  is  alnoost  impossible  to  struggle ;  and 
afber  five  or  six  divisions  have  been  tsucen  the 
majority  generally  give  way.  Of  course  the 
charge  of  factiousness  is  freely  levelled  at  their 
opponeiits  by  those  who  have  been  foiled  by 
the  process ;  but  it  is  nef  er  used  without  a 
good  primd  facie  reason  to  justify  it  It  is 
eiisy  to  see  that  such  rtiles,  worked  by  dif- 
ferent men  in  a  different  spirit,  would  speedily 
clofl^  the  constitutional  machine.  These  are 
undoubtedly  trivial  indications ;  but  they  are 
taken  from  the  ordinary  everyday  incidents 
of  Parliamentary  business,  and  they  show  per- 
haps the  temper  in  which  Parliamentary  insti- 
tutions are  worked  more  faithfully  than  would 
1>e  done  by  the  conduct*  of  memoers  on  great 
critical  tOccasioDs,  when  their  patriotism  was 
powerAilly  invoked. 

Proofe  of  that  kind,  however,  are  not  want^ 
ing.  It  is  often  made  the  subject  of  a  re- 
proach to  the  House  that  it  is  very  fond  of  dia- 
cussing  foreign  affairs  in  which  it  has  no  con- 
cern, while  it  carefully  abstains  from  touching 
those  in  which  England  isi  nc^arly  interested. 
The  debates  on  Italy  have  been  abundant; 
though,  as  it  had  been  fully  agreed  that  we 
were  not  to  waste,  a  shilling  or  a  man  upoa 
Italian  politics,  our  sentiments  could  not  poa* 
sibly  affect  the  destiny  of  Italy.  But  upon 
America  it  has  preserved  a  nervous  silence, 
and  even  upon  Denmark  it  has  refused  to 
speak  until  events  had  deprived  its  voice  of 
power.  Such  a  policy  n^ay  not  have  been 
strictTy  dignified.  It  may  speak  more  highly 
for  the  discretion  of  the  House  of  Commons 
than  its  valour.  But  still  it  is  an  evidence  of 
curious  self-restraint  on  the  part  of  an  assem« 
bly  so  large,  so  bitterly  divided  in  opinion, 
ami  recruited  from  classes  and  even  rapes  sq 
distinct  It  is  not  often  that  any  man  or 
body  of  men  refuse  to  grasp  the  sceptre  when 
the  very  handle  of  it  is  within  their  reachw 
The  House  of  Commons  would  undoubtedly 
be  a  singularly  unfit  body  to  exercise  executive 
power.  Its  proceedings  are  too  slow,  its  poH« 
cy  too  uncertain,  and  too  dependent  on  the 
numerical  majority  of  the  moment  And  the' 
very  publicity  which  is  the  breath  of  life  to  it 
would  be  fiital  to  functions  requiting  accurate 
and  often  eecret  information,  and  in  the  exer« 
dse  of  which  it  would  be  called  upon  at  timet 
to  shape  its  course  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
hnmour  the  feelings  of  powerful  personages  in 
other  countries.  But  it  is  in  tbe  power  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  extend  this  executive 
authority  to  whatever  it  thinks  fit  An  ad^ 
dress  to  the  Crown  pointing  out  this  or  that 
policy  is  practically  decisive  of  the  course  the 
nation  tabes.    The  control  which  it  possessePi 
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if  it  pleases  to  exert  it,  is  quite  sfaeolnte.  Bj 
a  simple  vote  it  can  paralyse  any  single  depart- 
ment or  all  the  departments  oMie  civil  service. 
The  possession  of  such  a  power  confers  ines- 
timable advantages  upon  us.  It  brings  the 
nation  and  the  Government  into  so  close  a  con- 
nection, that  tCnj  policy  which  is  approved  by 
the  mass  of  the  nation  is  certain  to  be  promptly 
adopted  by  its  rnllk.  Other  coantries  have 
tried  to  produce  the  same  result  by  providing 
that  the  mler  shall  be  periodically  elected  by 
the  people.  The  contrivance  fails  in  two  ways. 
It  makes  no  provision  for  changes  of  opinion 
'iirhich  may  take  place  between  the  intervals 
6f  election ;  and  it  takes  no  note  of  any  public 
opinion  except  such  as  can  make  itself  heard 
over  the  din  of  artificial  cries  which  it  is  the 
professional  duty  of  an  organized  body  of  elec- 
tioneerers  to  raise.  No  one  can  at  present  say 
whether  the  genuine  public  opinion  of  the 
Northern  States  of  America  is  for  war  or 
peace.  The  enormous  machinery  of  corruption 
which  is  at  the  command  of  the  Government 
may  enable  them  to  extort  from  the  ballot-box 
at  the  ensuing  election  a  verdict  favourable  to 
themselves,  while  the  mass  of  the  citizens  are 
averse  to  the  policy  they  aire  pursuing.  In 
England  the  machinery  which  carries  the  will 
of  the  nation  into  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  far  more  sensitive.  No  Government 
could  exist' in  England  for  three  months  that 
was  acting  in  the  face  of  a  decided  national 
conviction.  But  we  pay  for  the  delicacy  of 
our  mechanism  by  the  danger  of  disturbance 
to  which  it  is  exposed.  The  relations  between 
the  L^slature  and  the  Executive  are  not,  as 
in  America,  defined  by  rigorous  hiws.  There 
is  no  written  constitution  to  protect,  however 
feebly,  one  branch  from  the  invasion  of  the 
other.  The  boundair  line  which  separates 
their  functions  might  be  easily  passed ;  a  short 
period  of  passion  or  imprudence  might  intro- 
duce an  irreparable  confusion.  The  safety  of 
the  Constitution  and  all  the  blessings  it  confers 
depend  upon  the  moderation  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  House  of 
Colnmons  can  be  secured  by  no  lejgislative  pro- 
visions, but  turns  wholly  upon  the  discretion 
and  the  patriotism  of  the  men  of  whom  it 
miw  chance  to  be  composed. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  composition 
of  a  body  upon  which  so  much  depends  should 
have  become  the  subject  of  keen  political 
strife.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  full  of  anomalies 
of  all  kinds,  as  we  have  seen.  On  the  surface 
of  things,  neither  the  suffrage  nor  the  distribu- 
tion of  electoral  areas  can  he  theoretically  de- 
fended. It  is  quite  intelligible  that  a  working 
man  who  happens  to  have  political  tastes,  and 
lives  in  a  nine-pound  house,  should  think  him- 
self hardly  used  because  so  sharp  a  line  is 
drawn  between  himself  and  his  neighbour 


who  pays  sixpence  a-week  inore  rent    He 
finda  It  hard  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  con* 
stilntional  theory  which  supposes  all  the  gifts 
of  political  wisdom  to  reside  in  that  extra 
sixpence.     It  is  intelligible,  too,  that  the  towns 
of  Huddersfield  or  Wakefield  should  fisel  irri- 
tated to  think  that  while  they  are  only  idlow- 
ed  one  member  a-piece,  their  little  neighbours^ 
Enaresborough  and  Ripon,  should  be  trusted 
with  t^ice  as  much  political  power  aa  them- 
selves.   Of  course,  such  objections  are  merely 
superficial    If  there  is  to  be  any  inferior  limit 
to  the  suffrage  at  all,  the  dividing  line  most 
seem  sharp  to  those  who  are  shut  out ;  and 
the  franchise  of  the  small  borougha  is  nierely 
an  indirect  mode  of  giving  a  fair  share  <^ 
political  power  to  the  rural  districta,  who 
without  such  a  reinforcement  would  be  eoor* 
roously  under-represented  in   the  House  of 
Commons!    But  though  the  objections  can 
be  easily  answered,  it  js  not  unnatural  that 
they  should  be  felt     On  the  other  band, 
those  who  value  the  freedom  and  security 
we  enjoy,  now  so  hard  to  find  ekewbere  in  a 
similar .  degree,  are  intelligibly    jealous  of 
experimental  meddling  with  the  body  upon 
whose  composition  all  the  political  blessings 
we  possess  depend.     What  the  effect  might 
be  of  the  snbstitution  of  an  absolutely  new 
class  of  persons  in  the  place  of  those  who  at 
present  fill  the  HouscT  of  Commons,  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  predict  with  certainty. 
All  we  know  is,  that  the  attempt  will  he 
absolutely  new.    The  forms  may  remain  the 
same ;  the  proceedings  may  be  recorded  in 
the  same  journals;  uie  new  assembly  may 
meet  within  the  old  walls;  but  it  will  not  be 
the  old  House  of  Commons.    The  existing 
body,  with  all  its  faults  and  merits,  is  denen* 
dent  upon  the  social  system  out  of  which  it 
is  drawii.     A  body  representing  the  Trades' 
Unions  may  have  many  virtues.     It  may 
display  all  the  qualities  with  which  we  are 
fismiliar  in  those  organisations  which,  under 
the  plans  that  have  been  proposed,  unques- 
tionably will  furnish  the    largest  portion  of 
the  constituency.    It  may  be  energetic  and 
thorough-going ;  and  its  vigour  may  be  tsint- 
ed  with  no  suspicion  of  cowardice  or  even 
of  discrelaon.    But  if  it  succeed  to  its  prede- 
cessor's self-mastery,  and  self-denial,  and  the 
delicate  appreciation  of  the  limits  of  the  posi- 
tion which  it  has  a  right  to  occupy,  it  wiU 
marvellously  belie  its  parentage.     Aayhor 
its  characteristics  must  be  a  matter  of  sbetf 
guesswork ;  for  it  will  be  a  phenomenon  of 
which  we  have  no  experience  worth  the 
name.    A  democratic  legislature,  sovereign, 
uncontrolled,  in  the  midst  of  an  aristoprstic 
society,  is  an  experiment  of  which  we  bsve 
had  only  one  example,  and  that  of  a  some- 
what iuauspicioas  kind.     The  Constitttent 
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Assembly  of  1780  it  iH>t  likelf  to  find  itniU* 
tors  of  iu  wild  pranks  in  an  Engli^  atmo- 
sphere ;  but  it  is  literally  the  only  precedent; 
strictly  in  point,  for  a  House  of  Com  noons 
transmuted  as  our  advanced  Reformers  desire. 
Two  months  ago  we  would  have  said  that  it 
was  idle  to  speculate  upon  a  contingency 
which  was  simply  visionary.  It  may  not  be 
aDjthinflr  more  substantial  now ;  but  a  tem- 
porary miportance  at  least  is  given  to  the 
idea  by  the  sponsorship  it  has  recently  re- 
ceived. That  a  great  Statesman  at  this  time 
of  day  should  think  fit  to  raise  again  the 
banner  of  Reform  is  of  itself  a  phenomenon 
which  cannot  be  hastily  passed  by. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  upon  Reform  would 
have  created  less  excitement  if  he  had  not 
laid  down  the  doctrine  that  every  man  was 
*  morally  entitled '  to  the  franchise  who  was 
not  disqualified  for  it  by  some  personal  unfit- 
ness, or  by  some  political  danger.  It  was 
this  dogma  which  created  so  remarkable  a 
sensation.  The  House  was  prepared  for 
some  momentous  utterance  that  was  to  ele- 
Tate  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  post  of  Radical 
leader,  and  chain  the  democracy  to  his 
standard.  Rumours  had  been  rife  that  sofne 
hid  on  his  part  for  that  distinction  was  to*  be 
made  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  Mr. 
Baines's  bill.  It  was  obviously  a  political 
necessity  of  his  position.  He  had  no  friends 
to  look  to  except  the  Radicals.  The  Tories 
he  had  alienated  by  a  succession  of  hostile 
measures,  and  the  Whigs,  for  some  reason 
which  it  is  difficult  to  fathom,  have  never 
been  able  to  persuade  themselves  to  give  a 
hearty  welcome  to  their  distinguishea  con- 
vert Upon  the  Radicals,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  had  created  a  favourable  impression  by 
the  precipitate  changes  which  he  had  intro- 
duced into  the  tariff.  They  were  inclined, 
for  the  time  at  least,  to  condone  his  Church- 
raanship,  if  they  could  only  be  assured  that 
he  would  assist  them  in  the  enterprise  of 
ousting  the  present  class  of  electors  from 
power.  It  was  fully  expected,  therefore,  that 
he  would  seize  this  oppoitunity  of  making 
his  profession,  and,  indeed,  he  had  hinted  as 
much  to  a/  deputation  of  the  trades'  unions. 
It  was  clear  enough  that  a  man,  whom  the 
sight  of  the  trades -unions,  with  all  their  terri- 
ble organisation  and  all  their  lawless  tradi- 
tions^ could  not  deter  from  undertaking  the 
advocacy  of  democratic  change,  must  have 
made  up  his  mind  to  bid  high  for  the  ad- 
hesions which  he  sought.  Accordingly  the 
House  of  Commons  was  fully  prepar^  for  a 
startling  declaration  ;  and  though  it  was  only 
at  the  very  beginning  of  a  Wednesday  morn- 
ing sitting,  a  considerable  audience  was  al- 
ready collected  to  hear  him.  But,  nevertheless, 
when  it  did  come  it  took  every  one  by  surprise* 


Nobody  had  expected  anything  so  sweeping^ 
as  the  new  manifesto  seemed  to  be.  That  Mr. 
Gladstone  should  have  supported  Mr.  Balnea's 
bill  for  a  sjx-pound  franchise  was  naturally 
to  be  expected,  and  that  he  should  have 
devised  some  curious  jparadox  in  its  support 
could  be  no  matter  of  surprise ;  but  that  he.  • 
should  at  a  single  bound  clear  the  whole 
space  that  separates  the  existing  English 
constitution  from  a  syRtem  of  univeral  suf- 
frage was  an  event  which  the  wildest  imagina- 
tion had  not  ventured  to  forecast.  The 
Radicals  shouted  with  delight ;  a  murmur  of 
constellation  ran  through  the  rest  of  the 
Boas<^  Mr.  Gladstone  saw  how  acute  was 
the  impression  that  he  produced,  and  made 
a  floundering  attempt  to  retrace  his  steps. 
But  he  mistook  the  cause  of  the  dismay  he 
had  aroused.  He  fancied  t^at  it  was  onlv^ 
the  prospect  of  immediate  change  which 
terrified  the  House,  and  he  hastened  to 
assure  them  that  the  results  to  which  ho 
pointed  were  not  to  be  the  consequence  of 
any  sudden  revolution,  but  were  only  to  be 
reached  by  gradual  stipes.  He  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  reassuring  his  astounded  hearers. 
The  rapturous  cheers  of  his  Radical  allies 
accompanied  him  to  the  end  of  his  speech  ; 
and  he  left  upon  the  minds  both  of  friends 
and  foes  the  undoubting  belief  that  a  leader 
for  the  revolutionary  party  had  been  found.  ' 
The  alarm  created  by  this  conversion, 
apparently  so  sudden,  of  a  statesman  who 
had  once  been  described  as  *  the  last  hope  of 
the  stern  and  unbending  Tories,'  has  prompt- 
ed Mr.  Gladstone  to  offer  an  explanation  in 
the  shape  of.  his  celebrated  Preface.  That 
remarkable  document  cannot  bo  said  either 
to  have  tranquillised  or  to  have  enlightened 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  It  con- 
veyed, indeed,  a  general  impression  that  its 
distinguished  author  desired  to  draw  back  a 
little  from  the  position  he  had  taken  up,  and 
did  not  exactly  know  how  to  do  it ;  but  it 
did  not  leave  upon  the  public  mind  any 
distinct  idea  of  the  limitations,  if  any,  by 
which  he  was  willing  to  restrain  the  stupen- 
dous changes  he  had  recommended.  It  is 
probably  true,  as  he  broadly  hints,  that  the 
sweeping  formula  he  constructed  was  struck 
out  in  the  heat  of  debate,  and  was  not  the 
fruit  of  deliberate  reflection.  It  will  be  evi- 
dent to  any  one  carefully  tracing  the  course 
of  his  ideas,  that  he  stepped  into  it  unawares 
in  the  heat  of  a  search  after  some  proposi- 
tion that  should  be  a  logical  reply  to  the  . 
argument  of  his  opponent.  Mr.  Cave  had 
challenged  the  supporters  of  the  bill  to  pro- 
duce either  a  substantial  grievance  or  any 
evidence  of  discontent  It  the  existing  sys- 
tem was  evil,  it  would  bear  evil  fruit ;  if  it 
was  unpopular,  it  would  have  called   fortkp 
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either  an  agititfoti,  or  at  least  a  cbimiderable 
anmbcr  of  petitions  against  it  As  neither 
evil  results  nor  nnpopiuarity  could  be  shown, 
the  prima  facie  case  in  favour  of  the  bill 
absolutelj  failed.  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to 
have  felt  the  necessity  of  meeting  this  argu- 
ment ;  but  his  mind  was  not  entirely  satis- 
fied with  the  ordinary  commonplslce  that  the 
change  should  be  made  at  a  time  when  the 
working-classes  did  not  wish  for  it,  in  order 
that,  when  they  did  wish  for  it,  they  might 
have  less  to  wish  for.  Nor  was  he  likely  to 
betake  himself  to  the  curious  theory  that 
they  are  like  the  parrot  in  the  story,  which, 
because  it  did  not  speak,  thought  all  the 
more.  It  was  evident  from  the  mode  ra 
which  he  approached  the  argument  to  which 
he  had  to  reply,  that  it  embarrassed  him. 
He  floundered  from  one  line  of  reasoning 
ibto  another,  manifestly  not  satisfying  hini- 
s^lf  any  more  than  his  andienco  with  the  faU 
lUcies  which  he  successively  picked  up  and 
threw  aside.  At  last  in  despair  he  saw  that 
there  was  nothing  else  for  it  but  to  throw 
the  whole  onus  upon  his  opponent.  He  could 
not  make  a  case  oDt  fot  extension,  and  he 
concealed  his  difficulty  by  challenging  his 
opponent  to  make  a  case  out  for  exclusion. 
And  thus  to  effect  this  argumentative  ma- 
noBuVre,  he  laid  down,  without  thinking  where 
it  would  lead  him,  the  tremendous  proposi- 
tion that  every  man  bft^  a  nattral  right  to  a 
vote,  except  thosie  sigalnst  whom  a  special 
disqualification  could  be  charged. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Mf.  Gladstone 
did  not  intend  to  propound  a  system  of  uni- 
versal suffrage.  There  is  still  le^  doubt  that 
he  practicalTy  did  so.  The  unlucky  contra- 
diction between  his  meaning  and  his  words, 
in  the  mouth  of  so  great  a  master  of  language, 
is  due  to  a  style  of  reasoning  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  himself,  and  which  the  English  of 
all  nations  in  the  world  are  the  least  capable 
of  understanding.  Daring  the  whole  of  his 
varied  mental  history  the  pjission  foir  sweej)- 
ing  general  principles  has  steadily  adhered 
to  him.^  Widely  as  his  intellectual  position 
differs  now  from  that  which  he  occupied 
when  he  wrote  his  essay  upon  the  *  Relations 
of  the  State  and  the  Church,*  this  habit  of 
thought  retains  as  strotig  a  hold  over  him  as 
ever.  He  is  not  comfortable  unless  he  can 
base  his  proposed  action  upon  the  fbundation 
of  some  simple,  large,  grand  first  principle, 
which,  applied  to  the  existing  condition  of 
the  world,  would  turn  society  upside  down 
and  revolutionize  every  existing  institution. 
But  this  result  is  in  no  way  his  intention. 
His  actual  objects  are  often  moderate  enough. 
Accordingly  he  prtJceeds  to  ctit  down  his 
gp'eat  first  principle  by  limitation  after  limita- 
tion, until,  for  practic^  purjK^ses,  the  merest 


shred'  of  it  is  left  bcAmul.  Bven  in  a  sden- 
tific  poitit  of  view  ihis  mode  of  ph>ceeding  is 
very  trophilosophical.  It  involves  a  fbrgeU 
fulness  of  the  object  fbr  which  general  pro- 
positions are  used  at  all.  At  best  the  whole 
apparatus  of  Yules  and  exceptioDs  are  merely 
figments  of  the  human  mind,  devised  by  it  to 
aid  itself  in  picking  its  way  through  the  eiid- 
less  variety  of  NAtare,  To  lay  down,  there- 
fore, a  rtile  which  is  swdlowed  up  by  its  own 
exceptions,  or  a  rule  which  applies  to  fewer 
actti&l  facts  than  those  which  must  be  clasadd 
under  the  exceptions  from  it,  is  to  pervert  a 
nomenclature  which  id  intended  to  act  as  an 
aid  to  thought,  and  to  make  of  it  an  element 
of  cotifusion.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  laid 
down  that  all  xtitti  are  morally  entitled  to 
the  franchise,  and  only  excepted  horn  that 
rule  the  cases  of  those  who  Were  person- 
ally unfit,  or  Wh^se  admission  would  involve 
a.  political  danger,  it  appears  that  he  intended 
to  make  an  exception  so  large  us  to  leave 
little  of  the  rule  r^intftriirig.  It  would  surely 
have  been  more  accurate  in  that  case  to  lay 
down  that  only  those  had  a  claim  to  the 
fhinchise  whose  admission  was  politically 
safe.  But  the  scientific  error  of  puttings  his 
rule  where  his  exception  should  have  been, 
and  stating  as  the  exception  what  ib  reality 
was  to  be  the  rule,  was  trivial  conlipared  to 
the  politicjEd  bhinder  which  it  involved.  The 
mass  of  Englishmen  do  not  understand  logical 
gymnastics.  When  a  gr6at  performer  makes 
a  jump,  they  cannot  Inb  brought  to  compre- 
hend that  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  sum- 
mersault which  when  completed  will  leave 
him  standing  much  as  he  was  before.  They 
will  conclude  that  when  he  throws  himself 
upon  his  head,  it  is  upon  his  head  that  he 
means  to  remaii^.  They  have  no  patience  t6 
wait  otit  the  upshot  of  that  internecine  strug- 
gle between  general  propositions  and  particu- 
far  limitations,  which  issues,  like  the  battle  of 
the  Kilkenny  cats,  in  leaviiig  only  the  tip  of 
the  tail  of  one  of  thehi  behind.  When  a 
man  says  th^t  every  one  is  morally  entitled 
to  a  vote,  they  conclnde  that  he  means  it, 
and  that  if  he  accompanies  his  statement  with 
any  exceptions  the  cases  to  which  they  are 
to  apply  are  really  to  be  exceptionnl.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone  Is  geberally  supposed  to  have  taken 
up  the  battle-cry  of  mannood  suffrage,  he  has 
only  himself  to  thank  f6r  it  It  was  a  con- 
struction  that  wks  not  put  about  by  the  mal- 
ice of  his  enemies,  but  was  adopted  as  confi- 
dently by  the  working  men  whom  he  desired 
to  conciliate  as  by  the  party  whom  he  was 
advisedly  deserting.  It  wa(S  the  natural  sense 
of  his  decliaration,  according  to  the  stai^dardl 
of  ihteipretatiott  by  whidh  men  usually  give 
meaning  to  each  other's  words.  And  after 
all,  th^  sense  of  m6st  polititlil  importance  wss 
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not  that  fft  which  thfe  stJthiJr  Trttered  it,  but 
that  in  which  hearers  and  readers  receiv^' 
it.  It  raised  as  many  gronndless  hbpM  atid 
bred  as  much  perilous  discontent  atnong  th6 
email  portion  of  th«  working  cl«^  who  ite 
inblined  to  fkgitation  as^  conld  have  beetf  done 
by  the  most  revolntionary  manifesto.  The 
speech  throughottt  incited  the  working-m^n 
to  consider  the  existing  state  of  th6  ikw  as 
itot  only  an  injustice,  bnt  an  insulting  impu- 
tation of  peTsonal  unfitness.  If  the  effect  of 
the  speech  has  been  insignificant^  diat  hap- 
py result  has  been  due  to  the  wise  apathy  of 
the  working-tnen,  and  not  to  the  modemtion 
or  carefulness  cft  Mr.  Gladstone's  language. 

The  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
sp^ch  was  made  is  happify  sufficient  to  ena- 
ble ns  to  predict  thirt  it  will  be  devoid  of 
practical  consequence.  It  evidentTy  strike 
no  reponsive  chord  in  the  natiotial  fe6Hng  of 
the  dav.  Nobody  wants  Reforrti— except  the 
ftw  who  think  they  haVe  ground  to  hopef 
that  the  constituency  of  th6  future  will  not 
display  so  morttfying  an  ignorance  of  their 
merits  as  the  constituency  of  the  present  To 
the  mass  of  the  nation  the  existing  fonii  of 

Sovemment  has  this  inestimable  recommen- 
ation,  that  it  sncceeds.  Those  ontside  the 
electoral  pale  who  are  capable  of  political  re- 
flection are  not  inclined  to  believe  that  either 
they  themselves,  or  the  country  to  which 
they  belong,  will  derive  any  notable  advan- 
tage  ^m  the  privilege  of  possessing  the  ten^ 
thousandth  part  of  a  right  to  return  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  But  as  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Excheqne/s  new  poHticai  creed  does'  not 
seem  likely  to  pass  out  of  the  domain  of 
apecnlation,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  exa- 
mine it  a  Kttle  in  that  point  of  view^.  It  pro^ 
fesses  to  rest  upon  a  basis  purely  theoretical : 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  ascertain  v^hat  th6 
sJpecmatTve  value  of  tfiat  basis  is.  It  is  not' 
Irkely  that  sO  practical  a  people  as  the  Eng- 
Iwh  will  ever  consent  to  aoandon  in^titiitions' 
which  work  well,  in  order  to  satisfy  a  philo- 
sopher's ideal.  But  stiH,  as  the  matter  Has 
riot  come  yet  to  be  the  subject  of  practicar 
fligitation,  there  is  leisure  tor  the  narmles^ 

Eastime  of  political  metaphysics.  In  the  real' 
ttsiness  of  life  no  otie  troubles  himsetf  mtrch 
abont  *  moral  titles.'  No  otie  Woutd  dfeanrt 
of  surrendering  any  practical  secnrity,  for  the 
advantages  of  which  he  is  actually  in  pos- 
aession,  in  deference  to  the  a  ^rton  jurisprtf- 
dence  of  a  whole  Acadeniy  of  philosophers. 
Bnt  as  a  matter  of  literary  controversy  (hfe 
subject  is  as  interesting  as  any  othet.  Theo- 
ries, rooreover,  though  they  probably  never 
inspired  with  enthusitlshi  any  considerable 
inftss  of  hum  An  beings,  are  yet  pi*i^d  foir  thd 
pnrpose  of  throwing  a  vfeil  of  decency  over 
the  naked  paissions  by  which  political' conVal- 


rfdns  ai*e  brought  ab6ut  Thd  *rfghts  of 
than'  have  ah-eadt  served  as  the  pretext  fot' 
many  all  otgy  of  bloodthirsty  freii^y,  at  the 
fiientoty  of  which  mitions  noW  recoil :  and* 
fhey  aiw'ayaf  have  this  interest  about  them, 
that,  if  oppoitanity  serves^  they  may  be  ptit* 
to  the  same  nse  again. 

Ill  conducting  the-  distiussion  uppn  the  ab^ 
strafct  rights  Of  the  population  of  tnis  comrtry 
to  the  suflVage,  it  is  the  habit  enth^iv  to* 
avoid  all  reference  both  tb  the  nature  of  the' 
soifriige  ahd  to  the  object  which  it  is  ddsighetf 
tb  servo.  The  lafvrs  of  nartnre,  whatever  they' 
rtiay  bb,  do  not  contain  any  allusi6n  to  re- 
presentative assemblies.  Writers  dpon  them' 
usually  lay  down  that  mankind  hiive  a' natu- 
ral and  inalienable  right  to  thetr  freedom — ' 
that  is  to  say,  to  doings  i^rhat  they  like  tHth' 
their  own  ra'nsclerf  and  their  own  bodies,  so* 
long  as  they  do  not  therein  interfere  with' 
the  similar  right  possessed  by  their  neiehi.' 
hours;  Then  th'ey  lajf^  down'  another  righ^' 
subject  to  a  similar  limitation,  that  every  one 
has  a  right  to  do  \S^hat  he  likes  whih  his  oWn* 
property,  so  long  as  hn  does  nbt  interfere 
with  his  neighbonrs'  rights.  The  community 
of  men,  which  we  call  a  Stated  eidsts,  or  ir 
theoretically  supposed  to  exist;  in  order  that 
these  two  rights  may  be  adequatelv  protect-' 
ed,  and  also  thut  theiV  exercise  may  be  rigor-' 
ously  kept  within  the  boundaries  of  these  t>r6' 
littiitations.  Every  political  i4^^ht'  which  a* 
man  can  be  said  to  possess  by  natnral  law; 
according  to  any  received  interpretation  Of 
that  vagtie  t^rm,  must  arise  from  one  of  these 
two  ftmdantental  rights — frotri  his  right  to' 
the  free  contr61  either  of  his  own  bddy  or  of 
his  own  property.  It  is  obviotis  that  if  men 
enter  into  a  community,  this  nnfetitered  con- 
trol must  be  to  a  certain  extent  Abandoned.' 
It  must  needs'  be  thftt  the  decisions  of  the* 
whol^  wotfld  constantly  be  at  variance  with- 
the  decic(i<I)rtfe  of  individua!  raembets :  atid' 
that  in  such  a  contingency  the  former  must' 
overrdle  the  latter,  unless  the  drganitation  cff 
the  commnnitv  is  to  be  arhihged  upon  thb 
model  of  the  "Diet  of  Pbland,  ui  which  case' 
it  might  as"  well'not  be  a  commtinity  at  tdV 
Matty  a  wari  has  to  pay  taxes,  very  much* 
against  his  will,  for  objects  whose  value  M 
does/  n)dt  recognise*  Many  a'  man  ha*  tof^ 
serve  on  k  Jury  who  had  much  rather  not  do 
so:  and  in  oth^r  countries  may  be  f6h;ed{' 
with  most  gentiiue'  reluctance,  to  go  as  a  cdn-" 
seript  and  stand  to  bd  shot  at  !n  a  quAtrtl^ 
with  which  he  does' tiot  sympathize.  Hik* 
free  cbntVol  bver  his  person  or  Ws  proper^' 
in  such  case^  is  a  vei^  inia^niry  quantity  t^ 
bht  for  the  cOnVenieti6e  t)f  ftravlng'a  thedi^ 
of  some  kind  to  go'upoii,  writets  on  these! 
snbjeets  have  agr^  to  assume  that  that  free' 
.control  is  not  compromised  so  fong  as  th^' 
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ootiatraint  to  which  be ,  is  sul^Adted  is  a|>>. 
nrovttd  bj  the  oommunitj  to  wbicb  be  bo- 
longs.  To  the  unlucky  maa  who  is  sold  up 
for  not  paying  taxes  which  he  dislike^  Or  i^ 
shot  for  running  away  in  a  war  in  which  be 
bad  rather  not  take  part»  it  may  very  possi- 
bly seem  a  mockery  to  tell  him  that  be  is 
nevertheless  a  free  man.  But  he  must  con- 
sole him^If  with  the  reflection  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  put  together  a  coherent 
theory  on  any  other  ternas.  Perhaps  ho  may 
be  of  opinion  that  being  shot  or  ruined  by 
order  of  a  despot,  or  of  an  officer  appointed 
by  a  representative  assembly  in  wl^ichta  man 
whom  he  once  voted  against  at  the  hustings 
has  a  seat,  is  very  much  the  same  thing  to 
him.  But  that  only  shows  that  he  is  unac- 
anainted  with  the  elementary  principles  of 
ueedom.  What,  seems  a  very  practical  fal- 
lacy to  him  is  f^n  indispensable  postulate  in 
the  construction  of  a  representative  systemf 
\i  is  very  desirabler  on  the  one  hand,  to  be 
.able  to  tell  everybody  that  they  have  an  in- 
alienable right  to  be  free.  On  the  other 
band,  it  is  indispensable  for  the  mterest  of 
their  neigbboufs,  and  in  some  degree,  per- 
haps, for.  their  own,  that  large  inro^is  snould 
be  made  upon  that  freedom.  The  only 
chance  of  reconciling  these  two ,  divergent 
objects  is  the  invention  of  a  doctrine  that  a 
ipan  is  free  so  long  as  he  has  (if  he  be  in  the 
majority)  a  practical. part,  and  (if  he  be  in  the 
minority)  a  theoretical  part  in  the  selection  of 
the  governors  under  whose  authority  hp  lives. 
.  But  then,  the  question  is,  what  part  ?  If 
everybody  caqae  into  the  common  concern 
w)th  an  equal  contribution^  it  ^ould  be  ju^t 
that  he  should  possess  an  equid  share,  of 
power  over  the  whole.  So  four  as  Govern- 
ment has  to  do  with  the  disposal  of  life*  and 
limb,  each  man  stands  before  it  with!  a  tol^ 
rably  eoual  claim,  and  may  demand  an  e^ual 
voice.  The  Teutonic  constitution  of  ancient 
times,  giving  to  each  man  aa  equal  share  in 
the  election  of  the  chief,  was  reasonable 
enough  at  <  a  time  when  the  amount  of 
accumulated  property  was  insijg^nificant^  and 
one  man  wa^  nearly  /»s  rich  as  bis  neighoour. 
But  the  problem  we  have  to  consioer  is  a 
Teiy  different  one.  We  have  to  divide  politi- 
ck power  among  a  people  to  whom  any- 
thing approaching  to  equality  of  property  is 
unknown.  In  such  a  case,  is  an  equal  share 
a  just  share?  The  chief  object  of  Govern- 
ment, in  England  at  leasts  is. the  protection 
of  property.  Por  with  the  protection  pf  life 
and  limb  rarliament  has  not  now  vei7  much 
to  do.  It  is  part,  undoubtedly,  of  its  duties, 
and  a  part  which  is  not,  even  now,  wholly 
itee  from  difficulty.  Biit  still,  the  main 
business  of  Parliament .  is  to  make  laws  to 
define  and  to  secure  in  some  form  or. other 


the;  distribntiao  o^  iUK)peicy.  The  Church 
oontroversies,  which  occupy  so  large  a  share 
of  its  att^ption,  are  in  essence  only  a  atmggle 
between  different  sets  of  persons  for  me 
possession  of  certain  ratee^  or  tithes,  or  land& 
Finance,  which  has  been  the  battle-field  of 
so  many  4}onflicts,  is  a  contest  between  va* 
rious  classes  waged  for  the  purpose  of  resist- 
ing the  imposition  of  what  each  considers  an. 
un&ir  proportion  of  that  contribution  from 
property  by  which  the  service  of  the  State 
is  carr^  on.  Even  foreign  policy,  so  far  aa 
the  mass  of  the  nation  is  concerned,  is  more 
1^  question  of  property  than  of  anything  else. 
Here  and  there,  with  individuals  or  among 
certain  classes,  sentimental  jconsiderationa 
predominate.  But  with  the  lai^e  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  the  course 
towards  foiieign  nations  which  they  desire 
their  rulers  to  take  is  traced  out  by  material 
interests  alone.  And  so  it  is  throughout. 
If  all  that  business  were  to  be  withdrawn 
from  Parliament  which  directly,  or  indirectly 
affects  the  distribution  of  pro^rty,  its  occu- 
pation wpuld  be  gone.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  complex  interest  which  the  existence  of 
property  creates,  the  machine  of  civilized 
government  would  be  far  too  cumbrous  for 
Its  work.  If  it  were  not  for  the  guard  which 
those  who  own  property  must  keep  over  their 
possessions,  representative  assemblies  would 
scarcely  be  needed,  and  assuredly  no  one 
would  ca^e  to  dispute  over  their  compoeition. 
Countries  where  property  is  slender  in 
amount  or  equal  in  dbtribution, seldom  find 
the  necessity  of  an  elaborate  form  of  govern- 
ment, and,  still  mpre  rarely,'  of  violent  poli- 
tical agitation.  As  property  is  in  the  main 
the  chief  subject-matter  of  legislation,  so  it  ia 
almost  the  only  motive  power  of  agitation. 
A  violent  political  nu)vement  (setting  aside 
those  where  religious  cofitroversy  is  at  work) 
is  generally  only  an  indication  that  a  dass  or 
those  who  have  little  see  their  way  to  getting 
more  by  means  of  a  political  convulaion. 

Here  lies  the  fundamental  fallacy  of  those 
who  press  for  a  wide  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise. They  tell  us  that  every  man  has  a 
right  to  a  share  in  the  government  of  the 
community  to  which  he  belongs.  But  they 
persist  -in  forgetting  that  *the  suffrage' 
means  something  very  much  more  than  a 
share.  It  means  an  equal  share.  To  mve 
^  thB  sjuffrage '  lo  a  poor  man  is  to  give  him 
aa  large  a  part  in  determining  that  legisla- 
tion which  is  mainly  concerned  with  pro- 
perty as  the  banker  whose  name  is  known  on 
every  Exchange  in  Europe,  as  the  merchant 
whose  ships  are  in  every  sea,  f»s  the  land- 
owner who  owns  the  soil  of  a  whole  manu- 
facturing.town.  An  extension  of  the  suffrage 
to^the  working  elaases  means  that  upon  a 
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qntetioii  of  tascatioB,  or  ezpoB^itare,  pr  upon 
a  measure  yitally  affecting  oommerce,  two 
day-labourers  shall  outvote  Baron  Roths* 
child.  This  is  the  result  to  which  we  are 
brought  by  vague  deelamations  about '  moral 
titles '  or  '  natural  rights,'  The  best  test  of 
natural  right  is  the  n^ht  which  mankind  led 
to  tfieDiselves  to  regulate  their  own  concerns 
naturally  aduiit  T^ow,  the  idea  of  repre- 
sentative government  is  not  confined  to  go* 
vernments.  It  is  well  known  in  commerci^ 
enterprises.  Joint«tock  companies,  lilft 
States,  find  themselves  too  numerous  to 
undertake  in  person  the  management  of  their 
own  afi^irs ;  therefore  they  elect  representa- 
tives to  do  it  for  them ;  and  they  confide  to 
those  representatives,  subject  to  certain  con* 
ititntional  limitations,  |ill  the  powers  which 
they  themselves  possess.  How  do  they  settle 
this  thorny  question  of  the  suffrage  ?  They 
have  no  medieval  traditions  to  prejudice 
^em.  They  have  no  powerful  aristocracy 
or  intriguing  Court  to  b^uile  them.  They 
are  not  rude  mechanics  or  impressible  pea- 
sants. In  their  keen  rivalry,  in  their  perfect 
freedom  from  prepossesaion,  in  their  enlighV: 
ened  perception  of  their  own  advantage, 
they  are  as  happily  placed  for  formrog  a 
trustworthy  judgment  upon  any  point  affect- 
ing their  common  or  conflicting  interests  as 
any  persons  the  world  has  ever  seen.  How 
then  do  they  settle  this  knotty  ^ontrover^ 
npon  the  distribution  of  the  franchise  ?  fs 
it  upon  the  principle  that  the  two-day  labour- 
ers are  to  outvote  the  one  Rothschild  f  If 
SQch  a  proposal  were  made  to  them,  would 
they  exhibit  a  very  complimentary  apprecia- 
tioD  of  the  common  sense  of  the  man  who  pro- 
posed it,  or  be  inclined  to  take  him  as  their 
Slide  upon  the  question  of  natural  rights  ? 
en's  minds  are  confused  upon  this  question 
of  the  franchise  by  the  controversy  which  it 
hss  excited  for  two  or  three  generations.  If 
they  came  to  look  at  it  for  the  first  time, 
the  theory  of  the  English  suffrage,  even  as  it 
stands,  and  still  more  as  the  Reformers  pro- 
pose to  aher  it,  would  be  thought  to  be  the 
dream  of  a  lunatic 

It  is  quite  true  that  a  higher  view  of  the 
State  may  be  taken.  It  may  be  looked  at  as 
somethinff  grander  than  a  Joint  Stock  Com- 
pany for  the  preservation  of  life  and  property, 
undoubtedly,  with  the  East  India  Company's 
career  in  our  recollection,  the  logical  division 
between  the  two  may  be.  hard  to  state  in 
words.  But  there  are  sentiments  and  emo- 
tions attaching  to  the  idea  of  a  State  which 
have  nothing  commercial  in  their  nature* 
The  self«acrifice  and  heroism  that  it  can 
evoke  when  it  is  tlireatened  show  that  it  is 
the  ol^eQt  of  emotions  far  higher  than  self- 
iaterest    Th^  glory  which  it  has  won,  or 


&0{>e6.  to  win,  centres  roQpd  it  afiections  and^ 
aspirations  which  would  not  be  felt  for  an 
organization  that  only  existed  to  foster  the 
material  well-being  of  those  who  belonged  to 
it  But  this  sentimental  aspect  is  not  the  one 
in  which  our  advanced  school  pf  Reformers 
love  to  look  at  it.  Their  efforts  are  uuceaa* 
ingly  directed  to  the  task  of  stripping  off 
these  poetical  trappings,  They  tell  us  that 
such  follies  are  the  nentaffe  of  darker  times  ; 
that  it  is  a  delusion  to  give  a  personality  to 
the  State  i  to  attribute  to  it  moral  duties,  or 
to  employ  its  powers  for  the  gratification  of 
lo&y  aims  and  feelings.  Their  constant  struff* 
gle  is  to.  present  it  nakedly  as  a  Joint-stodk 
Company  for  the  preservation  ^of  life  and 
property ;  and  they  are  estc^ped  by  their 
own  philosophy  from  appealing  to  the  loftier 
views  of  it  which  have  descended  from  lesa 
business-like  times.  But  in  any  case  these» 
loftier  views  have  nothiiig  to  do  with  the 
agitation  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise^ 
Thi^t  is  purely  a  struggle  for  material  advAiK  . 
tages.  It  is  only  as  an  instrument  for  dealing 
with  property  that  the  agitators  desire  %0t 
obtain  for  the  lower  classes  greater  infiuence* 
in  the  Legislature.  Political  power  is  recom- 
mended to  the  working-classes  as  a  worthy 
object  of  their  desires  and  their  efforts,  almost 
entirely  by  a  recital  of  the  changes  in  taxa- 
tion, or  in  the  laws  affecting  property,  which 
that  ppwer  might  be  used  to  bring  about 
They  are  told  that  the  taxes  are  unjustly  dis- 
tributed«  and  that  if  they  obtain  a  Reform  io; 
Parliament  they  would  be  able  to  lay  a  larger 
proportion  of  them  on  their  richer  neighbours ; 
that  the  law  which  regulates  the  relations  of 
employees  to  their  workoien  will  be  in  Bach 
a  case  made  more  favourable  to  the  latter ; 
and  that  such  marvellous  changes  would  bo 
made  in  the  laws  affecting  land,  that  the 
working  men  of  England  will  po8sess»like 
the  peasantry  in  some  other  countries,  each' 
his  own  plot  of  freehold.  To  agitators  acting 
with  such  objects,  the  State  is  obviously  no« 
thing  more  than  a  machine  for  regulating  rights^ 
of  property  and  claims  upon  it  They  simply 
regard  themselves  as  shareholders  in  the  great 
Joint  Stock  Company,  whose  interests  are 
unfairly  treated,  and  who  therefore  wish  for  a 
more  powerful  voice  in  the  conduct  of  its, 
affairs.  They  are  demanding  that  each  one 
among  them,  with  only  the  very  smallest, 
stake  in  the  concern,  shall  have  as  much  in-, 
fiuonce  in  its  management  as  the  largest 
holders.  Their  proposals  are  about  as  rea- 
sonable as  those  of  a  body  of  shareholders 
would  be,  who,  having  only  one  share  a-piece, 
should  demand  that  each  of  them  snould 
have  as  many  votes  as  the  holders  of  a  thou- 
sand shares. 
The   constitutionid  system  under  which 
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/bint  Stock  OotD^atieb  arentAnfig^,  We  b^ 
Keve  in  every  countrj,  id  tbfiit  which  k 
dictated  by  eomtiron  isense;  viz.,  that  each  man 
ftfaoold  have  a^  many  votee  in  the  govetnment 
as  he  has  shares  in  the  concern.  It  is  a 
i^stem  whose  justice  has  never  been  disi)itted. 
The  questibn  has  never  even*  beten  matter  of 
cotitroversy.  The  wiWetet  dreamer  nev^ 
suggested  that  all  the  shareholders  ehould 
each  have  a  single  vote,  wfthoort  reference  to 
the  number  of  shares  tney  might'hotd.  But 
l^t  Qs  indulge  for  the  moment  in  an  extrava-" 
gant  hypothesis.  Let  ul  suppose  that  some 
Wild  delusion  came  over  the  minds  of  com- 
mercial men.  Let  us  inii^ne  them  to  have 
discovered  in  their  internal  conseiousnetd,  or 
other  source  of  philosophical  revelation,  that 
it  Was  one  of  the  elementary '  fights  of  man 
Ibat  the  shareholder  of  one  share  should 
enjoy  an  equal  suffrage  with  the  shareholder 
of  a  thousand  shares,  and  that  ever)r  Joint 
Stock  Company  iti  which  this  rule  did  not 

rjvai!  was  a  xsommunity  of  tyrants  lording 
over  slaves.  Assume  further  that  one  or 
two  Companies  were  weak  enough,  in  a  mo* 
iHent  of  panic,  to  endorse  thes6  doctrines  and 
to  introduce  this  reform  into  their  constitu* 
tions,— would  it  rcqtire  any  gift  of  prophecy 
to  conjecture  the  result  t  The  shareholders 
of  one  share,  especially  if  they  happened  to 
be  comparatively  very  numerous,  would  sdon 
discover  that  it  was  their  interest  to  act  to- 
gether. They  would  find  out  that  it  was 
posi^le  to  manage  the  concern  entirely  to 
their  own  profit,  without  burdening  in  auy 
degree  that  modest  portion  of  the  capital 
which  Was  represented  by  their  oWn  shares. 
If  tbey  wei-e  c6ld  artd  strictly  logicirf  in  the 
^  pursuit  of  their  own  interests,  tliey  would  at 
^nbef  resolve  that  all  the  calls  should  be  made 
upon  the  shares  of  the  larger  holders,  and 
that  iH  Ihe  profits  should  be  divided  amongst 
tbetdselves.  It  is  possible  that  a  remnatt  of 
moraKty  might  hinder  them  from  formulating 
robbery  in  terms  so  naked,  at  least  for  some 
tltne ;  bnt  such  a  result  would  be  the  point 
towatdiB  which  sill  the  measures  they  rosolved 
upon  would  most  assuredly  tend.  It  is  quite 
true  that  when  once  the  deluded  theorists. 
Whom  We  have  assumed  to  make  this  experi- 
ment, had  fouild  out  by  actual  experience  the 
foWf  of  which  they  had  been  guilty,  no  more 
Joint  Stock  Companies  would  beibrmed  upon 
stich  terms,  and  that  if  such  a  constitution 
were  imposed  upon  such  associationa  by  the 
law  of  tne  country,  capitalists  would  TOtake 
themselves  to  some  saner  and  happier  land. 
But  it  is  equally  certain  that,  unkss  rescued 
fh>m  the  raults  of  its  own  organization  by 
some  strong  external  power,  the  Joirit  Stock 
Company  that  had  tried  the  theory  wotfld  be 
irreparably  ruined. 


WhM  binders  the  pAralM  fHm  hc^og 
applied  to  States  f  Can  anj  one  deny  tbi 
the  same  rule  governs  the  g^ntie  finance  of 
a  State  which  governs  the  smaller  finance  of 
a  Company  ?  The  beslowal  upon  any  clan 
of  a  voting  poWer  disproportionate  to  theif 
stake  in  the  country,  must  infisllibly  give  to 
that  class  a  powerf>rd  Uxntoot  osing  taxiAioa 
as  an  idiftrument  of  plunder,  and  expeoditiirs 
and  legislation  as  a  fonntafrn  of  gSfhi.  As  the 
cysproportiofi  becomeis  grcfttten  the  power  iu- 
cretees  in  dimensions  ;  with?  each  new  ad«> 
mission  of  Working  men  to  the  privileges  of 
an  equal  franchise^  it  would  become  mora 
uncontrollable ;  and  when  universal  suffrage 
wias  reached,  it  would  be  a  simple  despotism. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  tluit  that  dei* 
potism  would  at  once,  or  necessarily  be  used 
for  an  evil  purpose.  No  despotism,  no 
oligarchy,  has  l4en  invariably  biwl;  and 
though  the  despotism  of  the  mul^tudOwotdd 
be  free  fhom  the  political  fears  that  ke^ 
ariMocrades  and  autocrats  in  check,  still  it 
would  be  liable  to  all  the  infiuences  which  do 
modify  humau  selfishness,  and  prevent  tbe 
World  fh)m  bein^- nothing  else  than  a  battle- 
field of  rival  seirinterests.  It  is  not  to  bo  sup- 
posed that  the  working-classes,  more  than  any 
other  classes,  would  commit  an  act  of  glaring 
robbery  unless  they  had  some  very  strong 
motive  to  do  so,  and  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  pretext  to  cover  firom  the  eye  of  their 
own  consciences  the  nudity  of  the  operation. 
But  this  reservation,  though  edifying  and 
necessary  to  make,  is  wholly  beside  the 
question.  Political  systems  have  onlv  been 
oevised  because  these  restraining  infioenccs 
have  been  found  to  be  imperfect  As  despots 
are  liable  to  individual  temptation,  and  aris^ 
tocraeics  sometimes  give  way  to. class  selfish- 
ness, so  the  pressure  of  want  or  the  intoxica- 
tibn  of  passion  will  overpower  the  conscience 
of  a  democracy.  It  is  to  provide  agaiwi 
these  exceptional  aberrAtions  on  the  pwt  of 
the  depositaries  of  power  that  constitutioaal 
checks  have  been  inveuted.  If  there  was  no 
danger  that  any  one  would  ever  desire  to 
take  what  does  not  belong  to  him,  politics 
would  be  arti  extinct  science,  and  law  wonW 
be  reduced  to  a  system  of  friendly  arbitration. 
It  ms(y  be  conceded,  thefefbte,  that  the  work- 
itfg  classes,  if  they  obtained  that  moftopoly  of 
power,  which  any  considerable  extension  of 
the  suffrage  would  secure  to  th*m,  would  not 
consciously  rob  the  classei^  above  them.  But 
no  one  in  politics  e^er  need  be  conscious  rf 
the  wrong  he  is  doing.  In,  political  nioraWf 
it  is  easier  to  doze  over  gnilt  with  a  vartiisn 
of  good  intention,  even  thuin  in  other  ethical 
departments.  Political  rights  ire  so  con^ 
cated,  and  often  so  ill-defined,  that  there  is  n* 
difficolty  in  persuading  peopto  that  th^  aM 
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4eiQg  rigM  to  yiplafte  tliom,.e8peciA]Iy  if  ibeir 
ttomaehs  appt$i}d  the  argain<itit.  No  politi- 
tal  crime  has  ever  been  comipitted  for  which 
jt  ^oold  be  difficult  to  discover  a  defesce 
Mpecioos  eiu>Q|^b  fer  a  hnngiy  crowd.  A 
oemfigogQe  will  always  be  wand  to  Airnish 
tbe  Becea^try  sophiBins*  if  the  presence  ef 
diatrese  or  the  vebemejice  of  claa»*hatred  be 
there  to  drive  them  home.  *  The  good  inten- 
tions or  th^  good  feeling  of  the  multitode  are 
oi  preciaelj  the  aame  value  aa  the  good  in- 
teaiiooa  or  the  good  feeling  of  a  despot — ^and 
ix>  more.  They  may  serve  /brordinlry  timeS) 
and  in  the  sbaence  of  special  temptation ; 
but  they  will  not  stand  a  strain. 

Natural  xigbt^  then,  cannqt  be  made  to 
juatify  an  eqw  sy&age,  so  long  as  tbejce  is 
not  e<)nal  property  to  project.  The  com- 
mon oonaeot  of  mankind,  expresaed  in 
Iho  management  of  their  own  concerns,  has 
Mpreed  tl^  in  the  government  and  admi- 
Biatcation  of  common  property,  men  sboold 
vote  in  propovtion  to  their  shares.  jBut  it 
may  be  said,  that  even  according  to  that 
3riew  tof  the  case^  the  workir^  classes  hav^ 
roason  to  complain.  There  is  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  population  who  have  no 
votes  at  ulL  Now  they  all  have  .some  share 
in  the  commonwealth,  however  small.  An 
IMnoant  of  influence  in  the  government  of 
tlieeoaiitry,  equal  to  that  of  his  richer  follow- 
citisons, .may  be  more  than. a  working-man 
bas  a  right  to  claim  ;  bat,  sorely,  no  sLureat 
all  18  by  the.same  rale  much  too  little.  Such 
Ml  o^oction  to  the  existing  state  of  things 
'would  be  unanswerable,  if  our  representative 
arrangements  professed  to  be  based  upon  any 
Jdnd  of  the()ry.  That  is  very  ^r  from  being 
their  character.  They  are  not  the  jesult  of 
uny  calculation*  They  do  pot  record  the 
labours  of  any  one  man's  brain,  nor  of  any 
number  of  brains  working  in  any  one  direc- 
iion.  They  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  issue  of 
•any  kind  of  intellectual  operation,  individual 
-or,  c<dlective.  They  are  a  collection  of  the 
tropfaiea  of  centorieaof  conflict — anaccumu- 
•latiott  of  the  deposits  which  have*  been  left 
behind  by  the  varying  tides  of  political  aenti- 
ment^that  from  age  to  age  have  flowed  over 
iMir  ttlandr^tbe  resultant  of  all  the  political 
ferees,  which,  working  in  hacmot^  or  in 
jmtagoniait,  hare  combined  to  propel  Eng- 
land along  the  track  in  which  it  has  been  her 
iieatiny  to  travel.  Ever  since  the  House  of 
Oommona  assumed  even  a  sn^all  importance 
•in  the  State,  the  efforts. of  various  competi- 
^tors  for  political  power  have  been  directed  to 
'the  task  of  arranging  its  composition  for  their 
own  ei^da.  Sometimes  they  have  done  it  by 
ihe  direct  transfer  of  electoral  rights,  move 
-donatanUy  by  the  slower  process  of  operation 
iqion  the  ooAstituencies  thetnselyes;  but  .tt 


has-  beep  dpi^e  m^M^rding  to  no  theory.  Aa 
aach  rival  class  or  party  saw  its  opportpuity, 
it  has  made  of  the  fiouse  of  Conimons  an 
instrument  for  establishing  its  own  supremacy. 
The  combined  results  of  these  sectional  efforts 
have  been  salutary  to  the  whole  couptry. 
They  have  secured  that  every  interest  should 
sooner  or  later  pUce  upon  the  statu te-boqk 
the  laws'  which  are  necessary  for  its  own 
well-being ;  and  the  general  Qonsequence  has 
been  the  enormous  prosperity  and  material 
power  which  £nglai)d  enjoys.  But  the  pro- 
cess by  which  this  desirable  cocspromation 
has  been  achieved  has  been  neoetisarily 
irregular,  becasse  it  has  been  thoroughly 
natusaL  With  the  exception  of  tiie  unhappy 
adoption  of  a  uniform  suffrage  of  10/. — on^of 
the  mpst  infelicitous  id  eas  that  ever  issued 
from.  Lord  Mussel rs  brain-^not  a  single  line 
in  our  representative  institutions  betrays  the 
stiff  hand  of  the  theorist.  They  arc  all  tbe 
more  elastic,  and  all  the  more  suitable  to  thf 
capricious,  unstable  world  wo  live  in  on  th|^ 
account.  But  it  is  simply  impossible  to  de- 
fend them  befoTO  a  jury  of  philosophers. 

Wo  should  be  very  soipry  to  subsU tnte  sm 
amount  of  tbeoretical  symmetry,  for  an  effi- 
ciency which  h^e  bfsen  tested  by  experiment 
But  if  it  is  to  be  so,  it  ,must  be  done  com- 
pletely. If  we  arc  to  import  Mr.  Gladstone's 
'  nalurtd  rights'  and  '  moral  titles'  into  the 
di8Cii9aion,.they  mhst  be  accept  .^ithopt 
reserve.  It  is  very  possible  to  find  theoretical 
objjQCtions  to  the  English  Constitution  in  its 
present  shape.  Its  only  defence  is  its  practi- 
cal success.  But  the  extension  of  the  suffrage 
Mr,  GladjStone  desire  would  only  make  its 
worst  theoretical  error  pioire  flagrant  thai 
before.  Acpording  to  the  letter  of  our  pre- 
sent law,  the  influence  which  the  po»se§sorsof 
property  enjoy  in  the  gpve^nient  of  the  coun- 
try is  utterly  inadequate  to  their  pecuqiary 
ahare  in  the  concern.  It  is  ^ true  they  con- 
trive to  get  it  b^k  in  a  variety  of  irr^^lar 
ways ;  but  it  is  very  far  frpm  desirable  th^ 
the  necessity  for  this  self-cqmpensation  should 
;be  increased.  Mr.  Qladatone's  proposal  for 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage  would  enh^i^ 
this  anomaly.  He  would  bring  in  more  and 
inore  of  the  noedier  classy  to  outvote  the 
owners  of  property.  The  large  shareholdep 
vould  be  redpQed  to  a  still  slighter  shi^re  in 
the  admipistration  of  the  concern.  They 
.mighty  or  they  might  npt,  be  able  to  indeq^ 
nify  themselves  by  the  irregular  means  to 
which  we  h^ve  referred,  fbej  might,  or 
ttkoy  might  not,  be  able  to  buy  up,  or  frigbte<i 
>tbe  (Crowds  of  poorer  voters  at  whose  mercy 
they  would. l€t^Uy  beplaced.  If  they  failed 
to  do  so,  the  security  for  ih&r  rights  c^ 
property  would  be  gone,  and  they  jnropld 
aooner  or  later  realize,  in  unfair  tas^ation  ^ 
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profligate  expendttare,  the  rainoa^  helpless- 
ness  of  their  position.  If  they  succeeded  in 
saving  themselves  by  bribery,  the  scandals 
'Which  at  present  attach  to  the  working  of 
our  elections  would  be  increased  tenfold. 
•  This  is  the  true  answer  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
proposals — that,  unless  he  will  recast  the 
whole  system  upon  the  plan  of  a  graduated 
suflF^age,  every  extension  of  the  franchise 
only  aggravates  the  anomalies  and  the  disre^ 
card  of  *  moral  titles'  with  which  our  present 
hw  is  chargeable.  Bnt  there  are  other 
practical  evils  which  the  present  state  of  the 
irofid  forces  upon  our  notice.  We  have  al- 
ready pointed  out  how  little  the  House  of 
Commons  is  indebted  for  its  snccess  to  its 
o*wn  rnlcs,  and  how  much  it  depends  upon 
the  common*  sense  and  good  feeling  of  those 
who  compose  it.  It  is  an  instructive  fact  that, 
at  this  moment,  we  should  have  in  two  differ- 
ent quarters  of  the  world  specimens  of  two 
tBtates  that  have  been  brought  to  ruin  by  th^ 
want  of  moderation  displayed  by  the  politi- 
cians who  rule  them.  We  have  before  this 
expressed  our  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the 
quarrels  that  have  originated  the  Danish  and 
the  American  wars.  But,  setting  the  merits 
aside,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  dis- 
putes were  puished  to  the  last  terrible  arbitra- 
ment of  war  chiefly  in  consequence  of  thfe 
impracticable  temper  in  whicn  they  were 
handled  by  the  statesmen  of  the  moment.  If 
Hr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Sherman  had  not  issued 
Ae  celebrated  declaration  in  favour  of  Help- 
er's book,  the  advent  of  their  party  to  power 
would  not  have  been,  as  it  was,  the  signal  for 
immediate  secession.  If  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  rebellion  had  been  dealt  with  in  a  more 
conciliatory  spirit;  it  is  likely  that  Virginia 
aind  North  Carolina  would  never  have  seceded. 
Again,  if  M.  Hall  had  insisted  upon  the  rights 
of  Denmark  in  a  less  pugnacious  spirit,  such 
fearful  conseqtiences  would  never  have  re- 
cited from  a  controversy  which  the  great 
German  Powers,  in  its  earlier  phases,  at  least, 
were  not  anxious  to  embitter.  In  each  of 
these  cases  the  constitution  ofHhe  country  is 
democratic,  and  the  Minister  who  has  done 
the  mischief  was  the  nominee  of  universal 
suffrage.  The  same  phenomenon-^he  con- 
nection between  a  democratic  constitution  and 
the  political  recklessness  of  those  whom  it 
brings  to  the  surface — is  equally  traceable  in 
the  history  of  the  democratic  peridd  of  an- 
cient Rome  and  modern  Prance.  And  the 
cause  is  not  diflScult  to  perceive.  The  mode- 
rate and  calm-judging  type  of  politicians 
consists  of  those  whose  resources  are  inde- 
pendent of  politics,  and  whose  minds  are 
fbrmed,  and  whose  tempers  are  restrained  by 
the  public  opinion  of  an  educated  class, 
among  whom  they  Hve.    Such  men  a  demo- 


cracy excludes  ftom  power.  It  loves  th^ii 
not;  and  the  aversion  is  reciprocated.  Be 
they  right  or  wrong,  educated  men  do  not 
like  going  round,  hat  in  hand,  begging  for  the 
votes  of  a  mob.  It  may  be  pride,  or  finery, 
or  undue  fastidiousness.  The  name  which  is 
dven  to  the  feeling  is  of  small  importance. 
The  material  point  is,  that  it  existo.  Edu- 
cated men  generally,  in  the  present  age, 
dislike  begging  for  anything.  They  dislike 
it  still  more  when  that  for  which  they  beg  is, 
or  is  supposed  to  t>e,  for  their  own  advantage. 
But  their  aversion  becomes  almost  insur- 
mountable when  those  from  whom  they  have 
to  beg  are  their  *  inferiors  in  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life,  are  rough  and  coarse  in  their 
manners,  and  delight  in  humiliating  a  *  gentle- 
man,' and  require  him  to  swallow  the  most 
claptrap  pledges  as  the  condition  of  thck 
support  The  consequence  of  this  feeling  has 
shown  itsqlf  both  in  Denmark  and  the  North- 
ern States  of  America.  The  higher  class 
refuses  to  enter  upon  political  life.  Polities 
ceasing  to  be  the  pursuit  of  the  richer  men 
of  the  country,  loses  its  poeitioB  as  s  vocatioa 
It  is  no  longer  a  liberal  profession.  It  be- 
comes the  refuge  of  educated  men  who  have 
lost  their  character,  and  of  ready-tongned 
adventurers.  The  man  of  easy  means,  who 
in  England  would  betake  himself  to  politics, 
at  once  as  a  means  of  making  his  Hfe  usefel 
and  as  a  mode  of  increasing  his  own  social 
consideration,  in  America  flies  to  art„  or 
science,  or  travel,  or  commerce.  He  aban- 
dons politics,  as  an  Englishman  abandons 
professional  betting,  to  the  offscourings  of 
ois  own  class.  The  reaction  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  of  this  change  in  the 
elements  out  of  which  it  is  formed  is  direct 
and  inevitable.  The  politician  pursues  a 
public  career,  not  out  of  patriotism  or  par^ 
feeling,  or  under  the  pressure  of  his  friends, 
or  as  a  path  to  honour,  but  simply  that  h6 
may  live.  It  is  his  livelihood — his  whers- 
withal  to  obtain  meat  and  drink.  Viewing 
his  election  in  that  light,  it  is  naturally  his 
only  object  to  propitiate  those  by  whose 
favour  he  is  enablea  to  pursue  his  vocatiot 
with  success.  He  consults  their  &ncies  with 
as  much  care  as  a  confectioner  displays  ii 
suiting  the  palates  of  his  customers*  He  is 
no  more  scrupulous  of  changing  his  poliUos 
to  suit  them,  than  the  confectioner  is  of 
changing  his  sweetmeats.  He  will  speak  for 
war  or  peace,  for  slavery  or  abolition,  for 
protection  or  fi'ee-trade,  for  extravagance  or 
parsimony,  according  to  the  views  of  his 
constituents,  with  as  Tittle  compunction  as  the 
confectioner  would  display  in  obeyiuf  orden 
for  cream-ice  or  water-ice ;  or,  if  he  is  of  a 
more  honest  type,  it  is  because  his  character 
is  Sb  '  unison  with  that  of  the  multitude,  a^ 
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Becnres  their  syinpatLy  by  hard,  pig-heacled, 
unreaftoning  oMtinacj.  As  loltog  as  easy  times 
last,  in  which  nations  prosper  without  guidance 
*nd  oven  jn  spite  of  mis-government,  the  reck- 
lessness of  sach  men  does  no  harm.  But  when 
the  tempest  comes,their  country  is  left  upon  the 
rocks  such  a  wreck  as  America  or  Denmark. 

This  law,  by  which  a  gulf  is  dug  between 
democratic  constituencies  and  the  better  kind 
of  the  candidates,  would  be  of  small  import- 
ance to  us,  if  signs  were  not  showing  them- 
selves that  It  had  begun*  to  operate  among  us. 
The  evil,  if  it  exists,  has  not  gone  Terr  far. 
But  there  isj  even  now,  an  enfofmous  difficulty 
in  finding  good  candidates  for  the  larger 
constituencies ;  and  there  is  an  uneasy  feeling 
abroad  that  the  race  of  public  men  is  de- 
teriorating— that  there  is  a  gap  in  the  suc- 
cession, which  is  but  scantily  and  unsatisfac- 
torily filled  up— and  that  when  those  who 
attained  to  manhood  before  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill  shall  have  died  out,  they*' 
will  leave  their  posts  to  a-  race  of  statesmen  of 
an  inferior  and  less  capable  type.  The  career 
of  politics  is  not  sought  out,  as  it  once  was, 
by  the  cleverest  men  of  the  upper  class 
of  society.  The  feeling  is  gaining  ground 
that  the  solicitation  of  a  constituency's  votes 
18  so  degrading  a  task,  that  a  man  has  a 
right  to  decline  it  without  any  slur  upon  brs 
patriotism.  Whether  these  anticipations  are 
exaggerated  or  not, -there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  the  effect  that  would  follow  if  all  con- 
stituencies were  to  become  large  and  demo- 
cratic. If  Mr.  Gladstone  were  to  have  his 
way,  the  aversion  which  clever  men  are  apt 
to  show  to  politics  would  become  unmanage- 
able. The  sacrifices  required  of  an  English 
politician  are  heavy  enough  as  matters  stand. 
It  is  surely  enough  that  he  should  give  his 
time,  his  money,  and  his  health  to  his  country, 
and  devote  himself  to  an  exhausting  labour 
without  reward.  To  requireof  him,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  that  he  shall  seek  the  privHege 
of  being  permitted  to  do  it  by  solicitations 
and  compliances  which  he  feels  to  be  degrad- 
ing, is  a  heavier  trial  than  the  patriotism  of 
the  better  spirits  among  the  edncated  classes 
will  bear  for  any  length  of  time. 

But  we  must  turn  from  this  theoretical 
discussion  upon  the  composition  of  the  Honse 
of  Commons,  in  order  to  devote  a  few  words 
to  its  latest  great  appearance  in  the  character 
of  supreme  controller  of  the  national  policy. 
In  the  minds  of  most  of  our  readers  the 
House  of  Commons^ill  be  principally  asso- 
ciated with  the  great  debate  and  division 
that  have  recently  taken  place,  As  far  as 
the  debate  wa)»  Concerned,  there  is  nothing 
that  those  who  are  jealous  for  the  credit 
of  the  Hotise  have  reason  to  tegret    It 


contains  noAing  to  justify  the  apprehension 
to  which  we  have  reierred,  that,  in  respect  at 
least  to  our  elder  race  of  orators,  anything 
like  degeneracy  has  set  in.  The  speeches  of 
Mr.  Horsman,  Mr.  B.  Osborne,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  were  in  their  several 
styles  fully  equal  to  what  any  average  epoch 
of  Parliamentary  eloquence  has  nroduced. 
The  tone  also  of  the  dcfbate  is  creditable  to 
the  discernment  of  the  very  multiform  body, 
gathered  from  all  classes  and  conditions,  who 
constitute  our  representatives.  Whatever 
their  political  predilections  might  be,  none  of 
the  speakers  allowed  themiselves  to  be  led  off 
upon  the  false  issues  so  pertinaciously  thrown 
in  their  way  by  the  Government.  Even  the 
most  Liberal  orators  disdained  to  accept  thie 
explanation  that  was  offered  of  the  fal^ 
hones  and  false  threats  that  the  Foreign 
Office  had  held  out  No  one  believed  Mr.' 
Gladstone's  plea  that  the  ignominious  bluster 
of  the  Government  had  been  adopted  in 
cdnforroity  with  the  language  of  France  and 
Russia :  no  one  was  misled  into  accepting 
the  Attorney -GeneraPs  doctrine  that  encobrag- 
ing  hopes,  of  which  the  fulfilment  is  uncertain, 
is  one  of  the  normal  duties  of  diplomacy,  or 
that  a  long  string  of  menaces  is  justified  by 
the  intention  of  *  withdrawing  our  sympathy.* 
That  our  deeds  have  been  unworthy  of  oor 
words,  was  recognised  by  every  independent 
speaker  in  the  debate.  Hi  ere  were  differ- 
ences of  opinion  about  war  or  peace,  abont 
Denmark  or  Germany ;  but  there  was  none 
as  to  the  ignominy  of  a  foreign  policy,  which 
is  brave  and  contemptuous  of  danger  until  H 
comes  in  sight  of  a  drawn  sword,  and  then 
suddenly  remembers  the  importance  of  out 
commerce  and  the  Christian  blessings  npon 
peace.  If  the  debate  could  hive  been  tcrmi* 
nated  without  a  division,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  have  been  judged  to  have  done 
its  duty  as  the  guardian  of  English  honour, 
and  the  Government  would  have  remained 
branded  with  all  the  disgrace  that  can  be 
infiicted  by  the  unanimous  reprobation  of 
every  independent  statesman* 

Great  efforts  were  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Ministers  to  draw  the  discussion  off  from  the 
question  of  their  oivn  responsibility  to  that  of 
the  issue  between  war  and  peace;  but  they 
were  made  in  vain.  It  is  possible  that  we 
had  no  other  alternative  than  to  remain  at 
peace.  With  such  ^posed  points  as  Canada 
open  to  attack — vnth  a  vast  trade  inviting 
privateers  upon  every  sea,  and  with  no  pro- 
spect of  aid,  but  rather  of  opposition,  from 
Ru^ia  and  France,  a  European  war  wotild 
undoubtedly  have  been  a  tremendous  under- 
taking. Under  a  more  heroic  Minister, 
and  in  a  less  self-seeing  age,  it  is  probable 
that  England  woold  have  preferred  the  risk, 
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fjFhflJterer  its  extent,  to  tbo  infawy  x)(  beUiyr- 
4Dg  an  ally,  whom  she  bad  enticed  into  peril. 
But  our  Mmistry  i$  not  beroic;  and  our  ge- 
neration, though  not  indifferent  to  glory, 
prefers  it  when  it  is  safe  and  cheap.  A  war 
vaged  at  the  other  end  of  the  world,  which 
/Soes  not  send  the  fundadown  and  only  stimu- 
iates  the  iron  trade,  is  not  an  unacceptable 
.excitement ;  |ind  so  long  as  these  conditions 
are  observed,  the  religious  objections  to  blopd- 
[sheddiiig  keep  themselves  modestly  in  the 
background.  But  piety  receive  a  marvel- 
)pU8  accewion  of  strength  when  it  pushes  in 
the  same  directioja  as  profit.  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  quickly  martial  ardour  subsides  and 
gives  way  to  the  tenderest  instincts  of  huina- 
nity,  when  there  is  a  likelihood  that  war 
may  possibly  interfere  with  commerce,  ^ero 
.can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  of  the  policjr  which 
public  opinion  in  this  country  has  advocated 
during  tte  last  few  months.  'Cheapwar'is 
,the  cry  with  which,  if  our  age  were  not  too 
respectable  to  speak  its  mind,  members 
wtuld  return  to  their  constituents.  As  long 
.as  the  public  fancied  that  we  could  obtain  the 
aid  of  Russia  or  France  in  a  Baltic  war,  the 
war  feeling  ran  breast  high  for  Denmark ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  fact  dawned  upon  them  that 
some  sacrifice  might  be  necessary  to  save 
4heir  friends,  they  contented  themselves  with 
-what  Lord  Palrnerston  euphemistically  ciills 
*. honourable  sympathies.' 

The  Ministry  would,  therefore,  probably 
bave  risked  all  tbi^t  remains  to  them  of  po- 
fpulfurity,  if,  at  the  end  of.last  month,  they  had 
•resolved  upop  going  to  war — and  that  is 
Jnore  than  such  a  Ministry  could  be  expect- 
^  to  do  for  any  cause  or  any  sympathies. 
A  large  section  of  the  Op^ition  were  also 
ipclined  for  peace — especially  those  who  re- 
ipresented  manufacturing  populations.  It  was, 
.therefore,  a^umed  as  a  Kuregone  conclusion 
throughout  the  wbole  debate  that  England 
was  not  to  go  to  war ;  and  in  that  view  the 
House  of  Commons,  no  doubt,  accurately  re- 
);epresented  the  feelings  of  its  constituents. 
But  that  assumption  iu  no  way  bettered  the 
.case  of  the  Government  It  was  true  they  bad 
.arfived  at  the  point  at  which  the  House  de- 
sired them  to  arrive ;  but  what  had  they  in- 
.termediately  gone  through !  If  the  Foreign 
.Office  had  been  shut  up,  and  Lord  Kussell 
(bad  been  deprived  of  his  pen  for  the  last 
twelve  months,  we  ^hoi^ld  equally  have  ar- 
j*ived  now  at  the  point  of  peace ;  ^d  we 
.^ould  have  escaped  all  the  discredit  we  bave 
.earned  during  that  interval.  In  point  of 
diplomacy  Lord  Pahnerston  has  committed 
exactly  the  same  error  which  General  Grant 
baa  committed  in  rcfipect.to  strategy.  Both 
kave  arrived  at  that  point  at  which  th^ir 
fiends  i^nd-  partisi^ns  generally  agree  ^at 


they  gpjibt  to  have  anired.  Boi  both  limTe 
done  so  at  last,  ipitead  of  doii^  it  at  firet. 
If  General  Grant  had  intended  from  the  fiiit 
to  attack  Richmond  on  the  Petersburg  sid^ 
he  ought  to  have  sailed  for  the  James  River 
in  the  first  instance,  instead  of  wasting  eighty 
thousand  men,  and  bringing  great  disgrace 
upon  the  arms  of  bis  counl^ry,  by  trying  to 
force  his  way  through  the  northern  part  of 
Virginia.  If  Lord  Palmerston  had  intended 
from  the  first  to  leave  Denmark  to  her  fate, 
and  to  allow  Pruss^  and  Austria  to  do  their 
worst  upon  her,  it  was  easy  to  have  come  to 
that  conclusion  in  November  last.  It  waa  eaqr 
to  have  sent  word  to  Copenhagen,  as  was  done 
by  the  Government  of  France,  that  the  Danes 
were  not  to  rely  upon  us  in  case  of  a  var 
with  G^rp^any.  It  was  easy  to  have  abstain- 
ed from  those  menaces,  which  have  recoiled 
upon  England's  good  fame-*from  that  en- 
couragement to  Danish  hopes  which  has  lured 
a  gallant  people  to  the  depth  of  ruin — from 
that  restless,  fretful,.fidgety  diplomacy  which 
has  made  English  representations,  and  pro- 
tests, and.w^nmgs  the  laughing-stock  and  the 
by-word  of  every  European  Chancellerie.  U 
was  not  so  much  for  the  goal  to  which  they  ac- 
tually attained,  as  for  their  gratuitous  excur- 
sions into  the  dirt  in  their  struggles  to  attain 
it,  ttiat  the  Ministry  are  to  be  blamed.  Their 
error  was,  that  from  the  first  they  did  not 
know  their  own  minds.  Their  policy  was 
shiflinff,  capricious,  irresolute,  the  ofifspriog 
of  no  definite  plan,  but  only  of  the  moment^ 
impiiilses  and  needs.  If  they  had  pursued 
ai\y  one  policy,  ev^n  the  most  reckless  or  the 
most  tani^B,  po  great  h^rm  would  have  hap- 
pened. The  evil  ca^e  because  at  variooa 
periods  they  pursued  ^very  possible  policy, 
and  followed  none  out  to  the  epd.  They  in- 
geniopsly  contrived  to  combine  all  the  irrita- 
tion that  copld  be  produced  by  £ghting,  with 
all  the  cpnten^t  that  could  be  produced  by 
rupning  away.  They  jptervened  sufficiently 
to  excite  and  embitter  the  contending  par- 
ties; they  did  not  intervene  sufficiently  to 
compel  them  into  peace.  All  that  England 
aod  E.urQpe  have  suffered  ought  have  been 
avoided  if  Lord  Palmereton  or  his  Cabinet 
had  asked  themselves  the  question  in  the  au- 
tumn of  last  year, '  What  do  we  mean  to  do 
if  the  Germans  overwhelm  the  Danes  V  Did 
they  mean  to  stand  by  the  Danes  at  all  h^ 
^rds,  with  allies  or  without!  A  plain  inti- 
mation of  that  determination  in  Vienna 
or  Berlin  would  have  probably  averted  the 
war.  The  statesnicn  of  those  two  capitals 
are  not  reckless,  and  ^e  most  rreckless  states- 
man would  have  shrunk  from  a  death-grap- 
ple with  Ei^land— rwbich  would  probably 
nave  meapt  French  conqueat  qn  the  Rhine^ 
the  bombardment  of  Prussian  porta,  and  in- 
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Mirreeticm  aided  by  fbreigii  force  in  Hufigary 
and  Yenetia.  Bid  thej  mean,  as  they  have 
sinee  asserted,  to  stand  by  Denmark  only  if 
tbey  could  obtain  the  ^  consent  and  co-opera- 
tion '  of  France  and  Russia  ?  A  question  ad- 
dressed to  these  two  Powers  before  the  differ- 
ences had  arisen  to  the  height  of  war,  would 
have  enaUed  the  English  Government  to  de- 
dare  plainly  to  the  Sanes  whether  they  were 
or  were  not  to  count  on  English  aid.  Warn- 
ed in  time  that  they  were  really  *  alone,'  they 
would  either  have  made  terms  with  their  ene- 
my while  it  was  in  their  power,  or  they  would 
have  gone  into  the  contest  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  reeoarces  on  which  they 
were  justified  in  relying.  Again,  if  the  Govern- 
Mnt  had  made  up  their  minds  to  a  pacific 
policy,  happen  what  might  to  the  Danes,  an 
intimation  of  their  intention  ought  to  have 
been  given  at  the  very  first  appearance  of  ac- 
tual war.  In  any  of  these  cases,  the  course 
of  events  would  have  been  very  different  from 
that  series  of  calamities  of  which  we  are  now 
the  sorrowful  and  impotent  spectators.  We 
fthoold  not  have  abandoned  Denmark  to  her 
iate  at  the  very  moment  when  her  assailants 
wwe  most  confident  of  their  own  strength, 
and  most  exasperated  against  their  victim. 
The  Danes  would  have  saved  themselves,  by 
yielding,  if  that  was  to  be  their  hard  fate, 
while  concession  could  do  good ;  or,  if  pot — 
if  Denmark  was  to  be  ruined — England 
would  at  least  not  have  been  dishonoured. 

But  a  consistent  policy  was  precisely  what 
the  Government,  by  the  law  of  their  being, 
were  incapable  of  pursuing  Infirmity  of  pur- 
pose is  the  besetting  weiycness  of  coalitions. 
Kecruited  from  different  and  antagonistic  po- 
litical schools,  bound  together  by  no  party  as- 
sociations and  by  no  community  of  creed,  the 
pohcy  they  adopt  must  of  necessity  be  a  com- 
promise. It  is  we^l  if  the  eompromise  consists 
of  a  distinct  plan,  intermediate  between  the 
views  of  conflicting  aecUons,  and  deliberately 
sgreed  on  from  the  first.  More  commonly  the 
result  is  a  poli^  oscillating  violently  from  one 
extreme  of  the  coalition  to  the  other,  in  pro- 
portion as  each  side  alternately  gains  the 
nastery.  Each  snceessive  step  in  it  is  not 
the  result  of  a  settled  compromise,  still  less  of 
principles  that  have  been  adopted  in  common. 
It  is  rather  the  daily  tertium  quid  suggested 
at  the  close  of  an  exhauativo  Cabinet  siUing, 
in  order  to  teiminate  the  daily  bickering.  As 
a  whole,  it  is  the  result  of  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
CUbinet  campaign,  in  which  each  successive 
battle  has  had  a  different  issue.  It  is  a  mot- 
ley, parti-caloured  product ;  a  coat  of  man^ 
<^olour^,  to  which  each  member  of  the  coali- 
tion contributes  his  own  peculiar  hue.  In 
the  humiliating  story  of  these  Dano-German 
negotiations  you  may  successively  trace  the 
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hands  of  the  various  members  <  of  the  Cabi- 
net, as  each  of  them  contrives  to  put  in  a 
word.  On  one  page  you  may  see  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  anxicl^  to  maintain  the  treaty  for 
which  he  has  a  parent's  fondness— on  another 
Mr.  Gladstone's  nervous  apprehension,  ex- 
pressed in  all  his  own  magnificent  ambiguity 
of  style,  lest  war,  that  deranger  of  Budgets, 
should  arise ;  on  another,  Mr.  Milner  Gib- 
son's xincompromising  love  <^  peace  and  per- 
fect ignorance  of  the  question  shine  out  re- 
^lendent  Every  now  and  then  an  indiscreet 
Parliamentary  utterance  betcays  the  Duke  of 
Somerset's  eagerness  to  try  his  iron  ships 
upon  somebody ;  and  right  tjirough  the  whole 
despatches,  combining  them  as  with  a  silver 
thread,  may  be  traced  that  irrepressible  pas- 
sion for  bluster  which  is  the  one  unchange- 
able part  of  Lord  Russell's  naind,  which  fail- 
ures cannot  tire  and  old  age  cannot  soften. 
It  is  idle  to  expect  unity  of  purpose  or  a  de- 
finite plan  from  a  Ministry  thus  composed ; 
and  therefore  a  Vote  of  Censure  was  the  only 
way  of  meeting  tiie  case  that  could  present 
itself  to  those  who  saw  what  the  evil  was  and 
desired  to  meet  it  Before  the  Ministry  can 
produce  a  consistent  policy  it  must  be  itself  a 
consistent  whole.  The  blunders  of  which  it 
has  been  guilty  are  not  accidental  errors,  but 
vices  inherent  in  its  structure ;  and  so  long 
as  that  structure  remains  what  it  is  now 
thos^  vices  are  liable  to  reappear.  No  hu- 
man skill  could  extract  any  coherent  system 
of  foreign  politics  out  of  a  mixture  composed 
of.  Mr.  Gibson's  peace-at-any-price>  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's parsimony,  Lord  Russell's  bluster,  and 
Lord  Paimerston  s  remnant  of  English  feeling. 
Lord  Paimerston,  however,  saved  the 
Ministry*— as  he  has  done  before  on  more 
than  one  occasion — by  his  personal  popu- 
larity with  members  of  the  House  of  Couk 
mons.  The  division  was  most  illo^cally 
contradictory  of  the  debate.  If  ful  the 
Liberals  who  had  censured  Lord  Paimerston 
in  the  debate  had  voted  against  him  in  the 
lobby,  there  could  have  been  no  doubt 
as  to  the  result  But  the  Liberala  voted  to- 
gether with  unusual  coherence,  while  a  num- 
ber of  votes  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale 
stayed  over  from  the  v  Conservative  camp. 
The  balance  was  mpposed  to  have  been  held 
by  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics ;  and  those, 
whose  object  it  was  to  make  mischief 
adroitly  clrculatod  a  rumour  to  that  effect 
But  this  turned  out  to  be  a  mistake.  They 
would  undoubtedly,  if  they  had  been  united, 
have  inclined  the  victory  to  whichever  side 
Ihey  pleased.  But  they  split  into  two  see* 
tions — a  considerable  portion  following  the 
Ministry — while  another  and  slightly  l&r|rer 
body,  adhered  to  the  Opposition,  d^ie 
balance  was  really  held  by  <^bout  a  dozen 
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loosely-attached  Conservatives,  who  were 
reluctant  to  unseat  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
who,  on  that  ground,  either  voted  with  him 
or  stayed  away.  When  the  decisive  num- 
ber is  reduced  to  so  small  a  body  of  met,  it 
is  difficult  to  speak  confidently  of  motives. 
Personal  affection  or  dislike,  social  prefer- 
ences upon  which  it  is  impossible  to  dwell 
publicly,  the  desire  to  avert  a  dissolution  as 
long  as  possible,  a  belief  in  the  ingenious 
fable  that  the  support  of  a  section  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  has  been  purchased  by 
promises  unworthy  of  the  Conservative  party 
— all  these  feelings  may  have  had  their  in- 
fluence; but  the  preponderating  considera- 
tion was  probably  one  which  could  have  had 
effect  nowhere  but  in  England,  and  which 
was  as  ridiculous  in  point  of  logic  as  it  was 
morally  respectable.  There  was  a  strong 
feeling  against  turning  a  man  of  eighty  out 
of  office.  Of  course  this  is  a  position  of 
which  the  strength  increases  with  years; 
and  as  Lord  Palmerston  grows  still  older, 
his  majority  will  increase  in  proportion.  The 
tone  of  thought  which  considers  the  feelings 
of  the  occupant  of  an  office,  more  than  the 
exigencies  of  the  public  service,  is  very 
amiable  in  itself,  and  by  no.  means  confined 
to  the  House  of  Commons^  But  those  who 
indulge  in  such  luxuries  of  feeling  must  not 
'  complain  if  they  pay  for  them  by  the  ruin  of 
their  allies  and  the  hunHliatioH  of  their 
country. 

But  the  justification  of  the  Ministry  is  the 
smallest  and  least  important  part  of  ^e  vote 
which  has  been  given.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it 
promises  impunity  to  futare  blunderers,  and 
makes  the  supervision  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  practice  illusory..  But  this  is  not 
the  worst  that  has  taken  place.  What  the 
House  of  Commons  has  done  is  ^r  more  se- 
rious than  that  which  it  has  left  undone.  It 
is  no  light  event  in  our  history  that  at  a  mo- 
ment when  those  whom  we  have  threatened 
are  laughing  at  our  threats,  those  to  whom 
we  have  promised  are  cursing  us  for  our 
perfidy,  and  all  Europe  is  exulting  over  the 
fall  of  the  proud  England  thai  was  once  so 
dreaded,  the  House  of  Commons  should  hare 
seized  the  opportunity  baldly  and  bluntly  to 
express  its  satisfaction  that  the  Crown  should 
have  preserved  peace.  Other  nations  may 
talk  of  honour,  or  promises,  or  threats ;  we 
do  not  trouble  ourselves  with  such  things. 
We  do  not  even  put  ourselves  out  of  the  way 
to  notice  the  very  suspicious  case  that  has 
been  made  out  against  us,  or  to  refute  the 
sarcasms  that  are  on  the  lips  of  every  for- 


eigner. All  we  care  for  is  that  we  are  at 
peace.  We  will  express  onr  satisfaction  it 
that  result,  no  matter  what  the  process  may 
be  through  which  they  have  reached  it 
Peace  will  save  us  from  the  wrath  of  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States,  and  the  possi- 
ble unfriendliness  of  France  and  Russia. 
Peace  will  preserve  intact  the  budget  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Peace  will 
save  our  rich  merchantmen  from  the  attacks 
of  American  privateers.  Therefore  peace  is 
the  paramount  object  7  and  we  will  not  be 
so  foolish  as  to  inquire  how  it  has  been 
obtained. 

No  doubt  there  are  men  in  the  House  of 
Commons  who  wonld  adopt  these  sentiments 
in  all  their  nudity.  But  it  is  a  new  tbjjpg 
that  this  reproach  should  be  recorded  against 
England  by  the  united  voice  of  the  "^pro- 
sentatives  of  the  people  themselves.  We 
have  now  given  to  foreign  nations  a  right 
which  we  cannot  contest,  to  reproach  ns 
with  valuing  peace  above  hononr.  Fornier 
Parliaments  in  less  enlightened  days  would 
have  inquired  first  whether  the  honour  of 
England  had  been  preserved,  and  would  not 
have  roistered  their  felicitations  over  peace 
without  some  reference  to  that  by  the  side 
of  which  peace  is  trivial.  But  if  times  are 
changed,  and  these  sentiments  are  out  of 
date,  perhaps  it  was  well  that  the  fact  shoald 
be  proclaimed  by  an  authority  that  could 
not  be  doubted.  As  we  have  uttered  onr 
views  concerning  the  relative  values  of  the 
material  and  immaterial  blessings  which  are 
known  by  the  terms  *  peace  *  and  '  honour,' 
it  is  as  well  that  the  world  ^ould  know  it| 
*Tout  est  8anv6  hors  I'honneur,'  is  the 
modem  version  of  heroic  consolation.  The 
House  of  Commons  has  proclaimed  to  the 
world  what  is  England's  single  care;  and 
the  world  will  guide  itself  accordingly.  In- 
sult us  if  you  will;  tear  the  treaties  we 
negotiated  into  shreds;  trample  into  the 
dust  the  ally  to  whose  ^  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence' we  have  avowed  that  we  attach 
the  highest  importance ;  but  so  long  as  you 
leave  us  in  peace  we  will  hug  ourselves  with 
joy  over  the  result.  Such  is  the  language 
which  in  a  moment  of  frantic  party  loyaltr 
the  House  of  Commons  has  in  effect  ad- 
dressed to  Europe.  It  marks  a  new  era  in 
onr  foreign  policy — an  era  which  our  present 
Premier  nas  been  fitly  selected  to  inaugurate. 
Whether  it  is  of  a  kind  to  be  the  equal  of 
the  era  it  supersedes  in  glory,  or  even  in  the 
safety  which  is  our  only.care^  is  a  question 
whieh  it  will  remain  for  posteri^  to  decide 
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FHERTo  our  knowledge  of  Cochin-China,* 
its  people,  geography,  and  general  resources, 
has  been  limited  and  superficial ;  while  the 
luscounts  that  have  reached  us  of  missionary 
enterprise  and  warlike  operations  cond acted 
by  the  French  In  that  country  have  been 
meagre  and  m3r8teriou8;  and  it  has  always' 
been  difficult '  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  drama  enacted  fn  this  secluded  part  of 
Sonth-Eastem  Asia,  which  has  recently  ter- 
minated in  the  annexation  of  Lower  Cocbin- 
China  to  the  French  possessions  in  the  East 
Occ^ionally  the  curtain  has  been  aplifted, 
and  we  have  beheld  the  representatives  of 
France  high  in  favour  at  the  semi-bslrbaric 
court  of  the  King  at  Hud,  instructing  the 
mandarins  and  soldiers  in  the  Western  art 
<rf  war  and  \be  construction  of  military  de- 

■■ '  H r^ 1.  ,       .  I. 

*  The  oiigipij  BaoM  Was  flimply  Cochin,  and 
Ohina  was  ad^ed  by  the  Portuguese  to  distio^push 
it  (Tom.  Cochin  on  the  Malabar  coast 
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fences  against  the  incursions  of  revolutionary 
chiefs,  litis  has  been  followed  by  glimpses 
of  missionaries  barbarously  tortured  and 
murdered  by  the  servants  of  a  monarch 
hostile  to  Christians ;  while  a  scene  has  not 
long  since  closed  in  which  the  tricolor  flag 
was  seen  emerging  from  clouds  of  smoke 
over  the  citadel  of  Saigon.  Having  followed 
up  this  success  with  further  hostilities  against 
the  government  and  with  the  subjugation  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  conquerors  boast  that 
they  have  laid  the  permanent  foundation  of 
the  'French  East  Indies,'  where  the  Gallic 
eagle  is  to  rise  as  a  phoenix  from  the  ashes 
of  the  old  Annamese*  city.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  Imperial  Government  has  specially 
handed  over  the  administration  of  affairs  to, 
officers  of  the  navy,  who  have  exhibited  un- 
usual energy  in  proceeding  with  the  task 
before  them.  Already  the  site  of  the  former 
city  of  Saigon  presents  the  aspect  of  a  Eu- 
ropean town.  Wide  and  regular  streets  are 
laid  out  with  numerous  dwelling-houses, 
warehouses,  and  public  edifices.  Here  are 
military  barracks  and  a  well-stored  arsenal ; 
with  a  squadron  of  large  war  vessels  and  a 
flotilla  of  gun-boats  in  the  river,  having  a 
sea  and  land  force  of  ten  thousand  men.  At 
this  port  the  fine  steam-ships  of  i\tk  Messa- 
geries  ImpSriales  call  en  route  to  and  from 
China,  and  the  march  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion on  that  new  field  was  inaugurated  on 
the  Jour  de  Pan  of  the  present  year  by  the 
issue  of  a  newspaper  unaer  the  auspices  of 
the  Government,  professing  to  enlighten  the 
world  on  the  ofiacial,  political,  and  commer* . 
clai  position  of  the  colony  in  particular^  and 


*  An  Nam,  whence  the  name  of  the  inhabitants 
of  OMhin-CUna  is  derived,  meant  <  The  P«ace  of^ 
the  Boiith/  and  it  tbe  designation  conunooly  givin 
to  the  whole  country.     ^   Digitized  by  ^  iC 
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in  general  to  fnrniih  correct  acconnts  of  the 
resources  of  *  French  CJochin-China.' 

The  realization  of  the  Schemes  of  French 
ambition  in  the  far-East  has  created  much 
speculation  and  some  uneasiness  in  the  Eng- 
lish mind  as  to  the  designs  of  the  Emperor 
in  forming  a  great  naval  station  in  the  China 
Sea,  where  British  commerce  has  so  much 
at  stake,  and  at  the  embouchure  of  the  great 
river  Me-koug,  which  leads  through  Cambo- 
dia and  Laos  to  the  eastern  confines  of  our 
Indian  Empire.  It  would  appear  that  this 
uneasiness,  expressed  from  time  to  time  in 
strong  language  by  the  journals  of  the  day, 
has  made  itself  *  felt  in  tho  Imperial  Cabinet, 
and  has  elicited  a  pacific  explanation.  Dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  Emperor's  message  to 
the  Corps  Ligislatif^  at  the  opening  of  last 
session,  when  the  Mexican  and  Chinese  ex- 
peditions were  under  discussion,  one  of  the 
ministers,  in  reply  to  the  arguments  of  the 
Opposition  against  the  line  of  policy  pursued 
by  the  Government,  expressed  himself  as 
follows: — *We  roust  not  let  our  country 
remain  in  the  rear  of   other  nations.    A 

freat  country  like  France  requires  to  plant 
er  flag  on  some  point,  and,  when  she  has  done 
so,  she  must,  for  the  security  of  her  subjects 
and  for  the  protection  of  her  commerce, 
declare  that  sne  is  determined  to  defend  it' 
Be  it  so.  Let  us  accept  this  declaration  as 
announcing  the  progressive  policy  of  France 
in  the  annexation  of  Lower  Cochin-Cbina 
to  her  dominions ;  at  the  same  time  let  us 
inquire  how  far  the  principle  is  borne  out  in 
the  facts  connected  with  the  conquest  of 
that  country — a  conquest  which  has  not  been 
accomplished  without  a  hard  struggle  with 
the  Annamese,  and  the  clash  of  contending 
interests  among  the  conquerors  themselves, 
an  account  of  which  would  form  an  interest- 
ing episode  in  the  annals  of  colonization. 
In  the  absence  of  such  an  account,  tl^ero  is 
a  wide  gap  between  the  published  records  of 
the  past  state  of  Cochin-China  and  its  pre- 
sent condition.  This  gap  wo  shall  attempt 
to  fill  up,  by  dving  from  authentic  sources 
an  impartial  Sketch  of  the  leading  events, 
and  a  description  of  the  seat  of  government 
at  Saigon. 

Looking  back  to  the  period  of  our  first 
detailed  account  of  Cochin-China — some 
forty  years  •  ago  —  when  our  countryman 
Crawfurd  visit^  the  chief  porta,  on  a  friend- 
ly and  commercial  mission  from  the  €k)ver- 
nor-General  of  India, — we  are  informed  that 
the  country  was  then  in  a  state  of  tranquil- 
lity after  the  recent  demise  of  an  unusually 
intelligent  king,  who  had  ruled  with  a  vigor- 
ous and  strong  hand.  Everywhere  peaee 
and  plenty  prevailed,  especially  in  the  agri- 
coltural  districtii  where   rice   fbrmed    the 


staple  produce ;  and  this  beine  the  *  staff  of 
life'  for  the  support  of  the  mhabitanta  in 
the  upper  provinces,  which  are  unsuitable 
for  its  culture,  a  plentiful  rice-harvest  in  the 
lower  districts  was  of  the  uttnost  importanee 
to  the  well-being  of  the  whole  empire.  The 
towns  were  likewise  flourishing  with  internal 
and  external  commerce,  and  it  was  with  a 
view  to  the  extension  of  British  trade  in  the 
East,  by  negotiating  treaties  of  a  reciprocal 
character,  t£at  this  mission  was  projected  bj 
the  East  India  Company. 

For  this  purpose  Mr.  Crawfurd  first  visited 
Saigon,  which  report  stated  to  be  the  richest 
commercial  port  in  Cochin-China.  Although 
the  extent  of  the  city  and  its  shipping  did 
not  meet  his  ^pectations,  still  it  appei^^  to 
bo  an  important  place,  for  he  describes  the 
fertility  of  the  adjacent  lands,  viewed  while 
ascending  the  river,  for  twenty-five  miles 
below  the  city  as  'one  extensive  sheet  of 
rice  cultivation.'  From  thence  he  proceeded 
to  Hu^  or  Huey,  the  capital,  where  be  was 
surprised  to^  find  a  strongly-fortified  citadel, 
constructed  on  European  plans  and  mounted 
with  guns  of  lAi^e  calibre ;  walls  of  a  qua- 
drangular form  five  miles  in  circuit ;  Dome- 
rous  canals  crossed  by  good  stone  bridges; 
wide  streets  paved  with  marble,  many  of  the 
houses  of  foreign  architecture ;  granaries  for 
storing  up  provisions  for  three  or  four  yean' 
.consumption;  a  manufiftctqry  of  guns  and 
ammunition  which  reminded  him  of  Wool- 
wich Arsenal,  and  led  him  to  think  that 
foreigners  must  have  aided  in  their  .establish- 
ment. This  he  soon  found  to  be  the  case, 
and  he  was  courteously  entertained  during 
his  stay  by  two  'French  mandarins,'  MIL 
Yanier  and  Chaigneau ;  the  former  an  oflScer 
in  the  navy  who  nad  resided  with  his  family 
in  the  country  for  thirty-three  years,  and  the 
latter  a  civilian  of  twenty-nine  years'  res- 
dence.  These  gentlemen  informed  him  that 
the  defences  of  Hud  had  been  projected 
by  the  previous  reigning  sovereign,  who 
himself  displayed  extraordinary  skill  in 
military  engmeering,  and  that  they  had  been 
constructed  under  the  superintendence  of 
themselves  and  other  Frencn  retidenta,  wiUi 
the  approvid  of  the  French  GovernmoDt. 

Mr.  Crawfurd  was  not  furnished  with  cre> 
denUals  from  his  Sovereign  to  the  AnDamita 
King,  but  only  with  a  letter  from  the  Gover- 
nor-General of  India ;  i^nd  in  conaequenoe  of 
this  want,  after  much  dilatory  and  vexatiooa 
negotiation  with  the  mandarins  in  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  King,  in 
which  the  envoy  refused  to  deliver  op  the 
Governor-General's  letter  except  to  the  King 
in  person,  the  mission  left  Hue  overland  by 
way  of  Tonrann  or  ToqwHi  Bajg,*  without 
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toeomplishiog  its  principal  otject^  althoagii 
k  bad  obtained  permission  for  Britisb  sub- 
jeets  to  trade  at  the  ports  of  Saigon,  Faifo, 
Tooron,  and  Had.  Previoos  to  this  mission 
io  1822  there  bad  been  one  from  Canton  in 
1804  and  an  embassy  from  Calcutta  in  1778, 
neither  of  which  secured  for  England  any 
mater  political  or  commercial  advantages. 
Upon  each  of  these  occasions  it  was  remark- 
ed, as  we  also  find  it  recorded  in  Crawfnrd's 
narmtive,  that  though  the  Annamese  Qty- 
vernment  made  great  profession  of  a  wish 
to  caltivate  a  closer  intercourse  than  that 
wbich  existed  with  our  representatives  in 
the  East,  still  it  appeared  as  if  there  were  a 
•ecret  impediment  in  the  way  that  prevented 
their  intentions  from  being  fnlly  carried  out. 
It  was  generally  understood,  and  there  were 
reasoDs  at  the  time  for  supposing,  that  ob- 
stacles were  thrown  in  our  way  by  the 
French,  who  were  not  only  our  enemies, 
bat,  it  was  presumed,  were  naturally  jeal- 
ous of  any  other  European  nation,  espe- 
cially the  English,  stepping  in  and  contest- 
ing the  advantageous  position  they  held  in 
tfocbin-China.  Be  this  as  it  may,  snbso- 
qoent  events  have  shown  that  the  Annamese. 
were  as  exclusive  towards  French  embassies 
ss  they  had  been  and  have  continued  to  a 
recent  date  to  the  English.  In  1817,  M. 
Acbille  de  Kargarion,  a  French  envoy  sent 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce,  was  re- 
fused an  audience  of  the  King  on  the  same 
gronnds  as  Mr.  Crawfurd,  viz.  that  he  was 
lot  provided  with  a  letter  direct  from  his 
Sovereign.  In  order  that  this  deficiency 
should  form  no  obstacle  to  the  negotiation  of 
a  treaty  with  England,  Sir  John  Davis,  Go- 
▼ernor  of  Hong-Kong,  in  1847  was  accredited 
as  British  Plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of 
Hu^  with  a  letter  from  Her  Majesty.  He 
arrived  at  the  harbour  of  Tourann  in  Octo- 
ber of  that  year,  but  found  the  Government 
still  contumacious,  and  departed  highly  in- 
censed with  them. 

Frero  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  the  attempts  on  our  part  to  establish 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  King  and  Go- 
vernment of  Cochin-China  has  arisen  from 
their  antipathy  to,  and  dread  of  foreign  inter' 
caurte  generally^  and  not  from  special  dislike 
of  the  English  or  any  other  nation.  It  is  the 
resolt  of  Uiat  natural  spirit  of  exclusiveness 
which  characterises  this  people  in  common 
with  the  cognate  races  of  China  and  Japan. 
Therefore  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  the 
ideas  entertained  of  French  influence  at  the 
Court  of  Hd^  disposing  the  Government  to 

Towrann^  ngnifyiog  the  Tower  of  Hann,  the  native 
jsoie  of  the  bay,  where  there  is  a  fort  or  tower  at 
its  eotraiMe. 


reject  our  advances,  are  immensdy  exa^e* 
rated,  or  entirely  without  fouydatiom  iSie 
French  diplomatic  and  ecclesiastic  missions 
have  equally  failed  with  those  of  other  na- 
tions seeking  a  footing  on  Annamese  soil, 
when  these  were  merely  of  a  friendly  charac- 
ter. France,  which  had  infused  a  strong  re- 
ligious element  into  the  people  through  her 
missionaries,  found  her  honour  at  stake  when 
these  were  cruelly  tortured  and  murdered. 
What  she  could  not  secure  by  diplomacy, 
she  achieved  by  the  sword,,  avenging  her 
children  while  she  extended  her  power  in 
eastern  Asia. 

The  annals  of  the  religious  persecution 
directed  against  the  missionaries  in  Cochin- 
China  date  as  far  back  as  two  centuries  ago, 
not  long  after  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity into  Tonquin,  in  1620,  by  some  memb^ra 
of  the  Society  of  Jesuits.  Whether  these 
zealous  men  gave  cause  for  the  persecutioii 
by  interfering  with  affairs  beyond  their  reli* 
gious  calling,  is  i^t  certainly  known;  bat 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  this  was  the 
case,  and  the  pioneer  band  were  forcibly 
expelled  the  country  twenty-six  years  after- 
wards. These  were  Italians,  A  French 
pfiest  of  the  Foreign  Missions  came  tat  try 
his  efforts  at  the  propagation  of  the  iPaith  in 
1666.  He  succeeded  beyond  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  Jesuits,  who  took  courage,  and 
assisted  him  in  his  mission.  Some  Spanish 
Dominicans  next  arrived  on  this  new  field 
of  conversion,  and  they  agreed  with  thehr 
colleagues  to  take  different  sections  of  the 
country  for  their  labours;  that  of  Cochin* 
China  as  far  inland  as  Cambodia  fsdling  to 
the  lot  of  the  Frebch  missionaries,  and  Ton- 
quin to  the  Spaniards. 

For  upwards  of  a  century  from  this  period 
the  propagation  of  the  Faith  throughout 
Cochin-Chma  and  Tonquin  was  steady  aod 
progressive,  under  the  management  of  these 
zealous  associations,  which  continued  to 
strengthen  their  missions;  notwithstanding 
the  dangers  from  fatiffue  and  disease  in  an 
unknown  climate,  and  the  persecutions  of  a 
relentless  Government  In  1776  it  was  esti* 
mated  that  there  could  not  be  less  than  three 
hundred  thousand  native  Christians  in  the 
kingdom,  which  had  a  population  of  six  mil- 
lions. This  success  was  not  accomplished^ 
however,  without  great  suffering  and  mar^- 
dom  amongst  the  missionaries,  both  native 
and  foreign ;  although  it  may  be  resiarked 
that  the  converts  among  the  people  rarely 
suffered  in  person,  as  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
mandarins  and  their  underlings  to  make 
them  a  source  of  profit  by  fresh  exactions  in 
money.  Numerous  cases  of  these  heartrend- 
ing persecutions  are  recited  in  the  *  Annalea 
de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi,'  aoct  the  'Noi^ 
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ydlet  Lettres  EdifianteB.'  In  the  latter 
collection  of  Jettere  an  acconnt  »  given  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Father  Hyacinth  Castar 
neda,  a  Spanish  Dominican,  and  Vincent 
Liem,  a  native  priest 

In  the  year  1708,  shortly  after  a  rebellion 
in  Tonqnin,  there  ^as  a  great  persecution  of 
Christians,  when  two  native  priests,  Emma- 
nuel Trieu  and  John  Dat,  suffered  martyrdom. 
At  this  time  the  Frenbh  mission  in  Coeh in- 
China  was  under  the  soperintendence  of  an 
astute  bishop,  Monseigneur  Pigneaux,  Bishop 
of  Adran,  who  joined  the  legitimate  party 
among  the  powers  coutending  for  supremacy, 
and  so  ably  did  he  counsel  them  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  aid  of  his 'secular  country- 
men, that  he  was  the  means  of  restoring  the 
ancient  dynasty  to  the  throne.  The  repre* 
tentative  of  this  dynasty,  with  whoai  the 
bishop  came  iti  contact,  happened  to  be  a 
man  of  unusual  abilities,  and  at  onoeaocepted 
the  offer  of  some  French  military  and  naval 
officers,  then  in  the  country,  to  assist  in  dn- 
ciplining  his  army  and  erecting  fortifications 
on  the  European  system.  In  1801  he  at- 
tacked the  rebels  with  vigour,  and  after  many 
inccessful  engagements  drove  the  usurper 
froinpbis  throne,  and  recovered  hw  kingdoib. 
Finding  his  arms  victorious  over  the  rebels, 
he  next  drove  the  Tonqninese  invaders  out 
of  his  territory,  and  marched  into  the  enemy's 
country.  Here  success  was  with  him  wher- 
ever he  went,  until  he  conquered  this  rival 
kingdom  in  1802,  and  Gia-lonq  retuped  to 
his  capital  at  Hu^,  where  he  assumed  the 
title  of  *  Emperor  of  Annam.'  In  considera- 
tion of  the  important  services  rendered  to 
him  by  the  French,  he  rewarded  evcir  one 
liberally,  and  raised  two  of  them,  MM.  Cbaig- 
neau  and  Vanier,  to  the  poets  of  high  man- 
darins near  his  person— the  same  who  are 
montioned  in  Mr.  Crawfurd's  narrative. 

Gia4ong  reigned  for  seventeen  years,  add- 
ing to  his  hereditary  possessions  by  the 
Annexation  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Ci'ampa, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  Cambodia.  Dor- 
xng  his  reign  the  missionaries  had  a  more 
peaceable  time  of  it,  and  they  were  allowed 
to  go  about  their  work  of  conversion  without 
persecution.  Still  it  was  evident  that  he 
only  tolerated  the  spread  of  Christianity 
titrough  his  dominions,  in  gratitude  for  the 
judioious  counsels  and  important  services 
rendered  to  him  in  his  days  of  adversity  by 
the  Bishop  of  Adran  and  fan  countrymen.  / 
'  This  monarch  was  succeeded  by  one  of  hk 
•ens,  who,  under  the  title  of  Mino^Msno,  as- 
earned  the  sovereignty  over  all  the  territory 
oonqaered  by  his  father.  Being  much  infe*- 
cior  to  his  able  predecessor,  he  had  great 
difficnlty  in  keepng  these  possessions  intact; 
hk  administnation  was  tyrannical,  and  the 


seeds  of  rebellion  Ix^^  to  grow  apace  during 
his  reign.  Moreover,  he  evinced  no  dcrae 
to  retain  the  French  mandarins  and  other 
foreigners  about  his  court  and  ci^ital,  aad 
MM.  Yaiiier  and  Chaignean  left  Had  for 
their  native  country  in  1825,  the  fonner  tak- 
ing with  him  his  Cochin-Chinese  wife,  whom 
he  had  married,  who  is  still  alive,  and  resi- 
dent in  France.  Then  Jhe  troubles  of  the 
missionaries  increased  afresh,  for  not  only 
w€re  they  subjected  to  the  exactions  of 
venal  mandarins,  which  Gia-lon^  had  aop- 
pressed,  but  the  king  himself  became  the 
most  cruel  persecutor  they  ever  had.  Every 
kind  of  pretext  was  invented  to  paniah  the 
priests  and  levy  fresh  exactions  on  the  eo«- 
verts.  At  one  time  they  were  considered  as 
rebels,  and  at  another  as  propagating  immenl 
practices  among  women  and  young  girla. 

Some  idea  of  his  virulence  and  intolerasee 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  decree : 

*  For  maoy  years  men  from  the  West  have 
preached  the  Christian  relSgioD,  and  deceiTed 
the  lower  class  of  people,  to  whom  they  declare 
that  there  is  a  place  of  supreme  happiness  and  a 
prison  of  fHghtfal  misery.  They  do  not  reepeof 
the  god  Pbat  (Badba),  nor  adore  anoesma, 
which  are  certidnly  great  crimes  against  the 
prevailing  religion.  Besides^  they  bmld  houses 
of  worship,  where  they  receive  a  great  number 
of  persons  that  they  may  seduce  women  and 
yonng  girls.  We,  therefore,  command  all  who 
follow  this  religion,  from  the  Mandarin  to  the 
lowest  of  the  people,  to  renounce  it  We  re* 
quire  that  all  officers  examine  carefully  tJl 
Christians  living  hi  the  territories  under  tbek 
jurisdiction,  ascertaining  whether  they  are  dis- 
posed to  obey  our  commands,  and  constraining 
them  to  trample  the  cross  under  their  feet  in 
the  presence  of  the  officers.  If  they  will  do 
this,  let  favour  be  shown  them.  Let  cognizance 
^be  taken  of  the  bouses  of  worship,  and  of  the 
'houses  of  the  priests,  that  they  may  be  demo- 
lished. Hereafter,  if  any  one  is  foond  profcsring 
these  abominable  castoms,  he  shall  be  punished 
with  extreme  rigour,  in  order  that  this  religioQ  - 
may  be  destroy^  to  the  root.^ 

Such  was  the  general  tenor  of  the  edicts 
promulgated  by  this  tyrant  for  the  suppress 
sion  of  the  new  creed,  which  threatened  to 
upset  the  ancient  idolatrous  religion.  Not 
only  were  these  mandates  enfor^  by  the 
mandarins,  but  in  mainy  instances  they  ex- 
ceeded their  cmel  instructions,  in  order  to 
extort  money  from  the  native  Christians  who 
sheltered  the  missionaries  from  the  myrmi- 
dons of  the  law.  Those  who  were  wealthy 
bought  themselves  off,  while  the  poorer 
classes  snfiered  torture  and  decapitatkm 
when  they  stood  firm  to  their  principles; 
but  by  he  the  greater  number  renounced 
outwardly  the  hated  doctrines,  by  trampling 
on  a  flag  with  the  semblance  of  the  croa^ 
and  pulling   down  the /^i4>elA^  they  had 
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bailt.  So  rigid  was  the  execntioo  of  the 
penecating  decree^  that  Italian  Jesaits^ 
Spanish  DominicaDS,  and  Fcenoh  miBsion* 
aries  alike,  had  to  escape  from  the  towns 
where  their  mission-bouses  were  established, 
and  fly  into  the  forests  and  coverts,  where 
they  Jay  concealed  for  days,  weeks,  and 
months,  snfiiering  the  pangs  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  in  an  unheiJthy  tropical  region,  in  the 
hope  that  the  persecution  would  soon  cease. 
In  this  expectation  they  were  wofully  disap- 
poiDted,  for  a  secret  edict  was  issued  com- 
,  nikoding  the  officers  charged  with  its  execu- 
tion to  'Seize  upon  the  leaders  <^  this 
.  religion,  making  use  of  stratagem  nkore 
Aan  force,  and  bring  them  to  Uie  ca[»tal.' 
Those  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
captured  were  imprisoned  in  cages,  where 
they  could  neither  stand  nor  lie  down,  and 
-were  fed  upon  the  smallest  mo<Aoum  of  food 
that  would  sustain  life.  From  these  filthy 
dens  they  were  taken,  after  beyig  immured 
lor  weeks  and  inonths,  according  to  the  leni* 
jency  of  their  captors.  A  few  were  banished 
into  the  Cambonian  territory,  but  the  greater 
number  were  strangled  after  suffering  the 

*  most  appalling  tortures.  So  bitter  was  the 
feeling  against  one  martyr  named  Marchand, 
that  nis  limbs  were  first  ^ared  with  hot 
ironi^  the  flesh  severed  with  hot  pincers,  the 
body  hewed  to  pieces  with  -sharp  swords, 
and  the  mangled  remains  aotoally  pounded 
in  a  mortar  and  afterwards  thrown*  into  the 
sea-^a  refinement  of  cruelty  that  surpasses 
anything  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition.  We  have  deemed  it  necessary  to 
refer  to  these  painful  records,  in  order  that 
the  causes  should  be  fully  understood  and 
fiiiriy^ven  to  e^lain  tie  French  inva^on 
of  Cochin-China. 

The  execution  of  M.  Marchand  occurred 
OB  the  30th  November,  1835.  From  that 
time  the  persecution  continued  to  rage  un- 
abated. In  1838  alone,  seven  European  and 
ten  native  priests  and  missionaries  fell  vic- 
tims to  it.  Among  these  was  M.  Jaceard, 
who  had  been  retained,  as  an  interpreter  by 
the  king,  to  translate  works  for  him,  upon 
the  population,  extent,  manners^  and  religions 

*  of  other  conntries.  These  serrices  did  not 
save  him  from  the  tyrant's  wrath,  and  he 
was  strangled  on  the  21st  September.  Ano- 
ther missionary,  M.  Comay,  was  beheaded 
on  the  27th  August,  1837 ;  several  suffered 
death  in  1839;  and  in  January,  1840,  two 
native  priests  were  beheaded*  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Ming-Meng  was  called  to  his  long 
account,  and  the  Christians  once  more  began 
to  breathe  freely.  Again  were  the  wjr^hed 
iarvivors  of  the  persecution  disappointed ;  for 
his  snecesBOr  Thibv-fri  seised  and  impri- 
^(med,  with  heavy  chains^  all  who  vectored 


from  their  hiding-placesi  The  only  time 
when  there  was  a  relaxation  of  the  perseou* 
tion  was  in  1841,  when  the  British  opera* 
tions  a^inst  the  Chinese  were  going  on^ 
which  had  the  effect  of  putting  into  the 
King's  heart  a  wholesome  dread  of  Western 
nations,  so  that  the  axe  already  uplifted  over 
the  heads  of  several  priests,  was  suspended* 
At  that  time  the  French  had  only  a  small 
squadron  in  the  far  East ;  the  commander  of 
which  apparently  had  no  instrnotioris  to  visit 
with  condign  punishment  those  barbarous 
oppressors  of  his  countrymen,  the  extent  of 
the  persecution  being  almost  unknown  be- 
yond the  territory.  In  1843,  however,  it 
happened  that  'the  captain  of  /he  French 
corvette  *  Heroine '  put  into  the  Bay  of  Tou- 
rann,  .when  accounts  reached  him  of  five 
missionaries  being  incarcerated,  for  whose 
liberation  he  made  such  peremptory  demands 
that  they  were  given  up,  and  he  carried  three 
of  thorn  in  his  ship  to  France^  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  who4e  government 
investigated  the  matter^  and  forwarded  in- 
structions for  all  men  of  war : to  visit  the 
harbours  of  Coehin-China  in  future. 

Shortly  after  this  the  head  of  the  mission; 
Bishop  Le  Fevre,  was  imprisoned^  and  the 
circumstance  was  reported  to  Bear-Admival 
Cecille,  commanding  thenaval  Ibrceein  Chin% 
who  immediately  despatched  (in  May,  1846) 
the  ^Alcra^ne'  corvette,  36  guns,  Captain 
Duplan,  with  a  letter  to  be  dSivered  to  the 
authorities  at  Tourann,  requiring  bis  reL^Me^ 
and  also  demanding  toleration  generally^  aii4 
proposing  negotiations  for  a  treaty  of  friends 
ship  and  comn^rce  between  the  two  nationa. 
After  some  delliy  the  Bishop  was  given  up  to 
his  deliverers,  and  the  vessel  came  away.  Bet 
the  Admii^l  was  dissatisfied,  u  no  written 
reply  was  given  to  his  letter ;  and  he  oeor 
sidered  that  the  honour  of  his  flag  wa9  nt 
stake  until  a  satisfactory  answer  was  received* 
As  his  commission  on  the  station  bad  expiredi 
he  delegated  the  settlement  of  the  inatter  te 
his  suocessor,  Commodore  La  Fiqrre^  who, 
however,  delayed  taking  any  active  measures 
until  1847;  when  ho  entered  the  bay  of 
Tourann  with  a  frigate  and  a  corvette,  dcr 
mauding  a  reply  to  we  unanswered  letter  left 
by 'the  ^Aloraene.'  He  waited  several  daySi 
but  received  no  reply,  and  he  saw  evidences  ol 
hostile  intentions.  Anticipating  an  attack,  be 
opened  fire  upon  the  batteries  on  shore,  and 
five  foreign-built  armed  vessels  in  harbour,  all 
of  which  he  destroyed,  and  inflicted  a  severe 
blow  upon  his  contumacious  enemy;  wbee 
he  departed,  intimating  that  he  would  return 
again  and  repeat  the  stroke,  should  his 
demands  not  be  complied  with. 

From  this  collision  has  resulted  the  oxii^ 
quest  by  the  French  of  the  southerp  pro** 
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Tinces  of  Cochin-Cbina.  From  this  time, 
also,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  religious 
element,  which  hitherto  had  formed  the  great 
Boarce  of  discord,  became  at  once  a  secondary 
onestioD.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  affair 
did  not  originate  in  a  desire  to  avenge  the 
mnrdcrs  and  cmelties  committed  on  the 
missionaries,  but  that  force  was  resorted  to 
in  order  to  punish  the  Annamites  for  the 
arrogant  and  contemptuous  manner  in  which 
the  King  and  his  mandarins  bad  treated  the 
attempts  of  the  naval  commanders  to  open  a 
friendly  intercourse  on  behalf  of  their  country. 
French  conrtesy  had  been  proffered  and  re^ 
fased  with  silent  contempt :  the  pride  of  the 
nation  wai  wounded;  the  honour  of  the 
navy  was  at  stake  to  resent  the  insult,  and  to 
that  arm  of  the  service  was  delegated  the 
power  to  inflict  chastisement,  with  carU 
blanche  of  war.  The  object  for  which  this 
first  blow  had  been  struck  not  having  been 
accomplished,  it  rankled  in  4he  minds  of  suc- 
cessive admirals  and  commodore  np  to  1852. 
France,  in  the  mean  time,  hi^d  passed 
through  h^r  revolutionary  ordeal,  and  ac- 
cepted the  second  empire  as  a  return  to 
]aw  and  order.  Her  navy  being  augmented 
under  the  master-hand  of  the  present  Empe- 
ror, she  was  enabled  ttot  only  to  send  her 
usual  squadrons  abroad  to  foreign  stations, 
but  in  many  instances  an  increased  force, 
where  her  interests  seemed  to  prompt  such  a 
measure.  Among  the  latter  was  the  China 
staition,  a  desirable  field  for  naval  opera- 
tioiis ;  especially  against  the  Cochin-Chinese. 
Instrnctions  were  given  to  the  admirals  and 
eommodores,  not  merely  to  visit  the  ports  on 
l^e  eoast  of  Cochin-Chiua,  but  to  make,  as 
fiir  as  practicable,  a  minute  survey  of  them, 
with  cietailed  reports  of  the  nature  and 
resources  of  the  country,  and  the  character/ 
of  the  inhabitants,  government,  and  institu- 
tions. Accordingly  these  commanders  sent 
home  the  most  favourable  accounts  of  the 
nnmerous  fine  harbours  between  Saigon  and 
Tounmn;  the  fertility  of  south  Cochin- 
China ;  the  obedient  character  of  the  people 
nnder  a  despotic  rule,  and  the  eligibility  of 
the  region  between  these  two  harbours  for 
establishing  a  colony  and  naval  station.  The 
Emperor  was  quite  alive  to  the  important 
suggestions  of  these  naval  commanders  to 
increase  the  possessions  of  France  in  the 
East,  which  had  dwindled  down  so  laments^ 
biy.  Here  was  a  grand  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend  the  new  empire  by  establishing  a  French 
East  Indies,  which  his  predecessors  had  faHed 
in  accomplishing.  Moreover,  if  the  conquest 
of  the  conutry  were  entrusted  to  the  navy, 
it  would  afford  an  occasion  to  raise  its  credit 
Far  be  it  from  ns  to  impute  no  other  motives 
than  these  to  the  sovereign  who  sent  hk 


fleets  to  overawe  a  nation  where  so  many  of 
his  countrymen  had  suffered  martyrdom  ;  but 
we  point  out  these  political  and  material  advan- 
tages as  the  chief  inducements  for  undertakii^ 
the  costly  expeditions  that  followed. 

Changes  had  likewise  occurred  during  this 
interval  in  the  kingdom  of  Coch in-China. 
Thien-fii  died  in  1849,  and  was  succeeded  br 
Tir-DuK,  who  reigns  at  present  at  Hu6.  This 
prince  evinced  no  desire  to  check  the  per- 
secutions earned  on  by  his  predecessors,  and 
haughtily  refused  to  accept  the  friendly  mis- 
sions of  the  French.  From  time  to  time  fte 
exhibited  his  sanguinary  disposition  in  pun- 
ishing the  native  converts  and  any  mis- . 
sionaries  that  fell  into  his  power;  and  in  the 
year  1856  contemptuously  refused  to  permit 
an  envoy  from  Napoleon  IIL,  who  was 
charged  to  negotiate  a  treaty^of  amity  and 
commerce,  even  to  land  on  his  territories. 

This  nnsatisfiactory  state  of  affairs  reached 
a  climax  v\  1857,  when  Bishop  Diaz,  the 
Spanish  vicar-apostolic,  was  beheaded,  after 
undergoing  cmd  torture.  All  peaceable 
negottlitions  were  thrown  aside,  and  an  alli- 
ance was  entered  into  with  the  Spaniards  to 
attack  the  King  in  his  capital,  with  a  for-* 
midable  naval  and  military  force.  The  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  was  entrusted  to 
Admiral  Riganlt  de  Oenouilly,  who  entered 
Tourann  Bay  in  August,  1858,  with  a  squa- 
dron composed  of  one  frigate,  two  steam-sloops, 
five  gunlSoats,  and  four  transports,  containing 
about  4000  combatants  (of  whom  n^krly 
one-half  were  Manilla  Spaniards),  including 
a  troop  of  cavalry.  Tn-Dnk  was  not  greatly 
alarmed  at  this  force,  as  he  was  safe  within 
the  citadel  of  Hud,  defbnded  by  strong 
fortifications,  mouifting  1500  cannon.  The 
invaders  made  their  first  attack  on  the  forts 
in  Tourann  Bay,  where  they  met  with  a 
warm  reception.  This  checked  the  ardoor 
of  Admiral  de  Genouilly,  who  had  underrated 
the  prowess  of  his  enemy ;  and,  as  usual,  had 
to  alter  his  plans,  and  in  turn  act  on  the 
defensive.  He  seems  to  have  been  deficient 
in  the  qualities  of  a  commander;  and,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  very  little  ac- 
quainted with  land  operations.  Hence,  in- 
stead of  carrying  out  the  plan  of  his  expedi- 
tion to  assail  the  city  of  HuS,  he  enti^nched 
himself  in  the  bay  of  Tourann,  100  miles 
distant,  making  petty  attacks  on  the  outposts 
of  the  Gochin-Chinese  army,  encamped  in 
the  neigfibonrhood.  In  tbM  unwholesome 
climate  his  force  was  Itttacked  with  diseases 
that  laid  his  men  up,  and  created  a  nM>rtality 
which  prevented  former  action  for  many 
months. 

Under  the  guidance  of  their  ecclesiasticid 
pioneers,  the  allies  imagined  that,  on  die 
appearance  of  their  fbroe,  the  iHendly  nativei^ 
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especially  the  eonrerts,  would  aid  fihem  in 
the  invasion  of  the  country,  if  not  by  actual 
assistance  in  arms,  at  all  events  by  furnishing 
them  with  supplies  of  food.  In  this  expecta- 
tion they  were  grievously  disappointed,  for 
Tu-Duk  had  issued  a  decide,  threatening 
with  death  any  one  who  should  hold  com- 
mnnication  with  the  enemy,  on  any  pretext 
whatever.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
inhabitants  fled  from  their  farms  and  villa^ 
at  the  approach  of  the  allies,  and  their  live 
stock  were  driven  into  the  interior,  while 
tiiere  was  scarcely  any  rice  or  other  grain  to 
bo  had.  In  this  plight  the  expedition  was 
obliged  to  maintain  itself  by  ship  supplies  6f 
ialt  meat  and  biscuit^  which  added  to  the 
disease  and  mortality.  Four  months  passed 
in  this  manner  without  the  smallest  success, 
when  the  Admiral  resolved  on  making  an 
expedition  to  Saigon,  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, with  about  half  the  disposable  land 
and  sea  forces. 

Hero  the  expedition  met  with  unexpected 
saccess,  and  the  Manilla  troops  did  con- 
siderable execution,  as  they  were  in  a  manner 
at  home  in  the  climate  from  which  the  French 
suffered  so  much.  Saigon  was  captured  and 
held  by  a  strong  force,  and  has  become  the 
nucleus  of  the  French  position  in  Cochin- 
China.  In  this  affair  the  French  were  aided 
by  the  timely  arrival  of  the  Spanish  war- 
steamer  '  £1  Cano.*  Considerable  booty  was 
taken,  and  the  town  ^  of  Saigon  surprised  its 
conquerors  by  the  extent  of  its  streets,  and 
by  its  numerous  population.  The  people  at 
first  were  unmolested,  but  afterwards  the 
buildings  were  set  fire  to  by  the  bom- 
bardment, and  many  of  the  unoffending  in- 
habitants perished.  The  news  of  this  success 
was  received  with  much  satisfaction  by  tfa'e 
French  Government  through  the  reports  of 
the  Admiral^  who  deemed  Uiis  blow  decisive, 
and  likely  to  bring  Tu-Duk  and  his  Govern- 
ment to  terms.  De  Genouilly  returned  to 
Tourann,  expecting  complete  submission  to 
his  demands,  but  in  this  he  was  deceived, 
and  be  met  with  severe  losses  in  that  *  grave 
of  his  force.' 

What  he  <lid  not  secure  by  a  decisive 
victory,  he  unexpectedly  attained  through 
^  events  over  which  he  had  no  control.  In 
May,  when  the  deadly  heat  of  that  climate 
set  in,  and  he  was  prepared  to  build  hospitals 
for  his  men  on  a  large  scale,  an  envoy  from 
To-Duk  appeared  with  a  proposition  for  the 
suspension  of  hostilities,  with  a  view  to  ne- 
gotiate an  amicable  treaty.  This  was  gladly 
accepted  by  the  Admiral,  who  was  getting 
sick  bodily  and  mentally  of  the  whole  affair 
Afier  four  months'  negotiation,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  wily  King  and  his  emissaries  used 
every  means  to  delay  the  signing  of  a  favoura- 


ble treaty,  De  Qenouilly  found  that  he  had 
been  tricked;  that  some  internal  rebellion 
had  required  the  presence  of  the  Cochin- 
Chinese  army  in  Tonquin,  and  the  negotia- 
tions were  a  mere  ruse  de  guerre  to  gain 
time  for  overcoming  the  insurgents.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  renewed  offensive 
operations,  and  gallantly  carried  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  a  fort  strongly  defended. 
This  was  his  last  effort  to  subdue  the  enemy. 
He  sailed  for  France  in  October,  and  was 
relieved  by  Admiral  Pa^e. 

This  commandant  did  not  make  much 
progress;  and  although  he  succeeded  in 
carrying  some  of  the  enemy's  works,  yet 
it  was  at  such  a  cost  to  the  strength  of  his 
little  army,  that  he  resolved  on  removing 
the  field  of  operations  to  Saigon,  where  the 
garrison  was  being  harassed.  Here  th^ 
allies  made  a  successful  stand,  driving  the 
Cochin-Chinese  soldiers  away  from  every 
fortified  place  in  the  neighbourhood;  and 
by  the  1st  Jan%rfry,  1860,  the  port  and  river 
were  open  for  trade.  The  commerce  that 
came  to  this  once  flourishing  place  was  in- 
significant; and  the  French  by  restrictive 
regulations  prevented  any  nation  but  them- 
selves  and  their  allies  the  Spaniards  from 
securing  any  advantages  that  might  accrue 
to  foreign  traders.  Moreover,  the  rice  plan- 
tations were  abandoned  by  the  natives,  and 
there  was  no  traffic  in  the  staple  product 
of  the  country,  while  the  farms  were  allowed 
to  fall  into  decay.  After  holding  the  com- 
mand for  two  years.  Rear- Admiral  Page  was 
succeeded  by  the  first  governor  and  thi«l 
commandant  of  the  new  conquest^  Rear- 
Admiral  Bonard,  with  a  large  executive  staff 
composed  of  none  but  naval  officers.  This 
selection  of  the  administration  from  that 
branch  of  the  public  service  which  is  least 
capable  of  governing  a  new  colony  has  been 
one  of  the  serious  blunders  committed  by 
the  Imperial  Government,  as  it  led  them  into 
enormous  outlay,  and  disgusted  the  other 
branch  when  required  to  co-operate  with  the 
navy  in  land  operations.  Admiral  Bonard 
was  even  less  qualified  for  the  post  than  his 
predecessors,  from  his  uncompromising  dis- 
position, which  led  him  to  carry  out  the 
narshest  measures  towards  the  inhabitants, 
without  discrimination  of  friend  or  foe.  At 
last  the  home  Government  curtailed  his 
power,  and  obliged  him  to  adopt  a  more 
pacific  deportment  towards  the  native  go- 
vernment and  people,  afler  he  had  gained 
further  victories  over  them.  For  eighteen 
months  the  allies  were  always  more  or  less 
in  the  field  against  their  opponents,  who 
showed  great  aptitude  for  military  tactics, 
and  considerable  courage  in  defending  the 
fortresses.      But  these   were    of   no    avail 
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against  the  disciplined  troops  of  Franca  and 
Spain,  who,  armed  with  all  the  modern  ap* 
pUancea  of  war,  everywhere  conquered  and 
held  their  con  Quests. 

King  Tu-DuK,  seeing  th^t  his  forces  were 
unable  to  stem  the  tqrreet  of  invasion,  once 
more  bethought  himself  of  opening  negotia^ 
tions  with  the  enemy;  which  was  becoming 
the  more  desirable  as  his  subjects  in  Ton^uin 
were  again  showing  symptoms  of  disaffection. 
Accordingly,  about  the  beginning  of  Junei 
1862,  plenipotentiaries  were  despatched  in 
haste  from  the  Court  of  Hu6,  o£fering  to 
ratify  the  proposed  Treaty  which  had  formed 
the  subject  of  negotiation  with  Admiral  Bi- 
gault  de  Genouilly  four  years  before.  Of 
course  these  envoys  and  their  masters  were 
now  taught  a  lesson  in  European  diplomacy 
which  convinced  them  that  their  invaders 
were  a  match  for  all  their  Asiatic  cunning 
at  the  council  board.  While  the  salient 
articles  in  the  former  treaty  were  retained, 
fresh  concessions  of  territory  ^ere  demand- 
ed, with  a  money  indemnity  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  With  an  inward  dread  of  the 
consequences,  these  plenipotenUaries  laid  the 
terms  before  Tu-Dok,  who  was  enraged  be- 
yond measure  at  the  new  demands.  Never- 
theless be  had  to  leave  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  hisMuinisters  to  make  the  best  of 
it ;  and  on  the  15th  of  the  month  the  treaty 
was  signed. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  intentions 
of  the  French  in  former  days  as  to  cultivat- 
ing a  close  connexion  with  the  Annan^eae, 
it  is  abundantly  evident  that  under  the  pre- 
sent rSpimet  from  their  first  hostile  landing 
in  Cochin-China,  they  intended  to  secure  a 
permanent  footing  in  the  country.  During 
that  period — of  which  we  have  given  only  a 
slight  ^etch  of  the  chief  events — the  work 
of  colonization  advanced  pari  passu  with  the 
conquest  Having  abandoned  Tourann,  they 
established  a  central  government  at  Saigon, 
and  it  is  here  and  in  the  suburbs  that  all 
their  means  and  appliances  have  been  di- 
rected towards  the  construction  of  public 
works,  and  the  safe  navigation  of  the  river 
and  its  entrance  leading  to  the  city.  The 
first  object  the  traveller  sees  on  land,  indi- 
cating the  occupation  of  the  county  by  the 
French,  is  the  lighthouse  erected  on  the  pro- 
minent rocky  point  called  Cape  St  James. 
Here  stands,  at  the  extreme  verge  of  a  bluff, 
a  substantial  stone-built  tower  forty  feet  high, 
with  a  fixed  dioptric  light  visible  at  sea  for  a 
distance  of  thirty-five  miles  on  a  clear  night 
It  was  lighted  up  on  the  16th  August^  1862, 
and  has  become  an  important  object  to 
navigators  in  these  waters,  for  which  the 
French  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the 
maritime  world  at  large.     Considering  its 


utili^,  we  can  exeoso  ibs  grandiloqpent  ]ta^ 
guage  of  Bonard's  despatch  announcing  its 
completion;  'The  lighthouse  of  Cap  St, 
Jagues  throws  its  rays  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Saigon,  and  looks  like  a  brilliant  sign 
of  a  definitive  fKyssession  of  the  country  on 
the  part  of  France.' 

At  the  base  of  the  hill  on  ^bich  the 
lighthouse  stands,  ainl  round  a  snug  cpve, 
there  is  a  pilot  station,  where  efScient  pilots 
come  off  to  navigate  foreign  vessels  up  the 
river.  Here  a  sm  outer  anchorage  is  form- 
ed at  its  estuary,  by  the  western  point  of 
Cape  St  James  and  the  opposite  shore  jut- 
ting out,  presenting  a  harbour  of  a  borse^oe 
form,  open  to  the  south,  where  one  or  more 
French  ships  of  war  n^ay  be  seen  at  anchor. 
This  stream  is  named  the  Dong-nai,  and  is 
represented  on.  our  best  English  maps  of  the 
country  as  flowing  from  the  aonth-elKtem 
slopes  of  the  great  mountain  range  that 
divides  Laos  from  Cochin-China.  No  doubt 
there  is  an  independent  source  in  that  direc- 
tion, at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  d^rees 
from  Saigon.  But  the  maps  do  not  fully 
exhibit  the  advantageous  character  of  Umi 
stream  for  internal  navigation,  and  the  deep 
volume  of  fresh  water  which  flows  through 
its  channel  to  the  sea.  Since  the  countiy 
has  been  occupied  by  the  French,  they  have 
made  careful  surveys  of  all  the  rivers  and 
harbours,  and  found  that  the  Dong-nai  and 
its  co-affluents,  the  Dong-thrang  and  Soi-rap, 
receive  a  large  portion  of  their  waters  from 
the  Me-kong  or  great  river  of  Cambodia. 
According  to  the  charts  and  mi^  published 
by  the  Government,  the  whole  territory  of 
French  Cocbin-China  is  situated  on  the  dslta 
of  this  stream,  from  the  Gulf  of  Siam  on 
the  west  to  the  Chinese  Sea  on  the  east; 
inclqding  within  its  bouadaries  all  the 
mouths  of  the  He-kong,  with  their  nume* 
reus  ereeks)  which  form  a  network  of  navir 
gation  unequalled  in  the  worlds  Admiral 
Bonard,  in  exploring  these  streams  to  th« 
westward  in  a  steam- vessel,  reached  the  vast 
lake  of  Touli-8ap,  in  the  heart  of  Cambodia, 
and  visited  the  wonderful  ruins  .of  Ongoor, 
the  I'eniains  of ,  an  ancient  and  powerful 
civilization. 

Here  we  must  divert  the  rieader^s  attention 
to  that  part  of  our  subject  which  relates  (<> 
the  realm  of  Cambodiai  or  Cambojl^  a9  it  !• 
sometimes  called.* 

While  the  warlike  operations  we  hftv^ 
adverted  to  were  being  carried  on  by  the 
French,  who  have  thus  opened  up  to  o^ 
ffeographical  hnowledge  the  interior  « 
Lower  Cochin-China,  an  intrepid  traveller 
and  naturalist  was  exploring  toe  oomparsp 

*  Hence  the  *QAmbog«'o|-art  and  n«dieiBt. 
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tively  unknown  regions  of  Cambodia  and 
the  adjacent  states  bordering  on  Cochin,- 
China  and  Siam.  This  was  the  late  M. 
Henri  Mouhot,  who,  during  threi.e  years, 
1858-60,  with  the  aid  of  the  Geographical 
and  Zoological  Societies  of  Ijondon — who, 
he  sajSy  *  kindly  encouraged  him,,  whilai 
France,  his  own  country,  remained  deaf  to 
his  voice ' — wandered  through  that  tropical 
land  pnrsning  his  scientific  vocation,  untjl  he 
finally  succumbed,  a  victim  to  the  mala^rioos 
climate.  The  result  of  his  travels  and  ex- 
plorations 18  embodied  in  a  posthumous  work, 
die  tiUe  of  whic&  is  comprised  in  the  head- 
ing to  this  article.  These  volumes  are  pre- 
sented to  the  reading  world  in  a  most  at- 
tractive form,  as  the  subject  matter  iis  copi- 
ously illustrated  by  well-executed  engravings 
from  sketches  taken  by  the  author  on  th« 
spot)  which  vividly  delineate  the  past  and 
present  condition  of  this  ancient  empire  of 
lodo-China* 

Prior  to  the  visit  of  Admiral  Bonard  in 
his  steamer,  M.  Mouhot  had  sailed  through 
the  great  lake  of  Cambodia  in  a  i^tive  boat, 
and  pronounced  that  it  is  more  than  120 
miles  long,  and  must  be  at  least  400  in  eir- 
comforence.  Iti  Cambodian  name  is  TonH- 
Sap.  The  entrance  to  it  from  the  Mo-^ong 
Biver  is  by  a  branch  of  that  great  stream, 
which  joins  the  main  river  about  fifty  miles 
south  of  the  lake.*  For  more  thf^  five 
months  ^n  the  year  the  lake  is  full,  but  it 
grows  shallower  by  evaporation,  its  width 
continuing  nearly  unaltered.  Its  waters  are 
literally  swarming  with  epccellent  fish  of 
every  variety.  ' 

Oa  the  banks  of  this  immense  lake  the 
inhabitants  are  of  different  races.  There 
are  amongst  them  half*savage  and  nearly 
independent  tribes,  of  whose  origin  almost 
nothing  is  known — a  people  ethnographi- 
cally  £stinct  from  the  dominant  Jace,  and 
keeping  aloof  from  the  more  civilized  oom- 
nranities.  These  people  aro  called  Shi&mes 
by  the  Cambodians,  and  are  said  to  be  of 
Malay  origin,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 

*  M.  Monbof  s  Account  of  this  branch  (voL  i  pp; 
221,  271)  is  meaxrre  and  unsatiBfaotory.  He  says, 
'on  descending  uie  great  arm  of  the  Mekon,  wbiob 
It  hcire  1200  metres  wide,  I  was  astonished  at  seeing 
ttie  ettrrenl  mirtitng  from  eonUi  to  north  instead  <S 
IbllowiDg  this  coarse' of  Ike  river, into  which  it 
fallB.'  Can  it  be,  that  ibis  tide  ijfjM^iec  this  arm  of 
the  river,  forcine  its  waters  hito  the-  channel  of 
the  lake,  into  which  he  sailed  during  the  flood  9 
In  the  French  maps  there  is  no  mention  of  this 
eoEtraordinary  b^re-wash,  although  features  of  minor 
import  are  noticed  near  ihe.fltwte  du  la^;  so 
that  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mouhot  was 
mistaken,  and  that  the  Me-Kong  has  little  or  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  lake,  bavins  an  independent 
ciuMoel  to  the  sea  by  the  Has  Qiang,  which  nms 
parsUel  to  ths  westward  of  tha  main 


Tsiampais,  who  inhabited  the  once  powerfii^ 
kingdoDi  of  Tsiampa  or  Ciampa.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  there  is  aonndant  evidence  to  show; 
that  a  great  people  once  inhabited  the  shoreii 
of  this  lake ;  for  their  remains  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  mighty .  ruins  of  Ongcpr,  which 
M.  Mouhot  pronounces  to  be  grand^^  than 
anything  left  to  us  by  Greece  or  Rome. 

These  ruins  are  situated  between  the 
northern  ^ore  of  the  ffreat  lake  and  a  range 
of  mountains  that  divide  the  Laos  territory 
fh)m  Cambodia;  the  most  perfect  of  them 
not  more  than  fifteen  miles  from  the  lake. 
Afler  the  traveller  has  passed  across  an  arid 
plain^  and  through  a  dense  forest,  the  fii'st 
objectB  of  interest  ane  seen  at  the  angles  of 
an  esplanade,  where  the  forms  of  two  colossal 
lions  sculptured  out  df  the  solid  rock  as^ 
tonish  him  by  the  appearance  of  high  art  in 
the  midst  bf  a  desolate  wilderness.  This  is 
the  entrance  to  the  Buddhist  'femple  ot 
Ongcor,  where  gigantic  flights  of  steps  lead 
up  to  a  terrace  with  112  mited  columtis^  snc- 
monnted  by  capitals  formed  in  every  casa 
c4  a  single  Mock  of  stone.  Thehr  basefnent, 
like  that  of  the  whole  building,  is  ornament-! 
ed  with  very  beautiful  sculptured  mouldings, 
varied  in  style,  and  entirely  covered  witli 
delicate  rose  and  arabesque  carvings,  worked 
with  the  chisel,  with  a. task  and  skill. equally 
wonderful.  After  passing  through  a  grand 
portico,  a  second  and  third  tenisce  aro 
reached  by  flights  of  steps,  and  at  ieach 
landing  extensive  galleries  are  seen  with 
triple-roofed  porticos  and  dotible  colonnades, 
having  richly-carved  mouldings  above  the 
columns.  On  the  walls  are  basrTelie&  repre* 
senting  the  public  events  of  the  an<nent 
kingdom;  brides  a  multitude  of  fribolona 
animals,  and  groups  of  men,  animals,  and 
birds,  illusitrative  of  the  dress,  mainners,  and 
customs  of  the  people,  of  wnoso  language 
and  authentic  history  nothing  is  at  present 
known.  Here  a  mihtanr  processiont— bodies 
of  soldjers  headed  by  duefs^  some  monated 
on  eliephants,  othe^  on  horseback,  and  eadi 
corps  carryings  different  arms,  lances,  hal- 
berds, lavelins,  sabres,  and  bows— *there  A 
triumphal  msrch  ;-^-all  depicting  thid  warlike 
charaetev  of  the  nation.  Again,  t^iere  are 
representations  of  tiie  Hindoo  Paradise; 
Swarga,  and  thie  infernal  regions^' Naralma ; 
with  the  rewards  and  punishments  appropri* 
ate  !to  each.  Strange  and  wonderful  are 
l^ese  ruins,  that  seem  now  only  to  hav^ 
started  into  the  liffhi  of  'day  aftefr  being 
hid  so  long  in  the  gloom  of  barbarous  ages. 
In  the  language  of  the  antihor, 

^  The  temple  of  Ongcor  is'  the  most  beautiful 
and  best  preserved  of  all  the  remains,  and  the 
first  also  which  presents  itself  to  the  eye  of  the 
traveller,  making  him  forget  .ths  IstigufS  of  the 
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journey,  fltlhig  bim  with  admiration  aod  delight, 
0Qch  A8  would  be  ezperienoed  on  fiading  a  ver- 
dant  oasis  in  the  sandy  desert  Soddeiuj,  as  if 
by  enobantment,  he  seems  to  be  trans(K)rted 
from  barbarism  to  civilization,  from  profound 
darkness  to  light'  ....  *What  strikes  the 
observer  with  not  less  admiration  than  the 
grandeur,  regalarity,  and  beauty  of  these  ma- 
jestic buildings,  is  the  immense  size  and  prodi- 
gkms  number  of  the  blocks  of  stone  of  which 
they  are  constructed.  In  this  temple  alone  are 
as  many  as  1582  columns.  What  means  of  trans^ 
port,  what  a  multitude  of  workmen,  must  this 
hare  required,  seeing  that  the  mountain  out  of 
which  the  stone  was  hewn  Is  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant I  In  each  block  are  to  be  seen  holes  2k 
oentimdtres  in  diameter,  and  8  in  depth/*  the 
numbers  varying  with  the  size  of  the  blocks ; 
but  the  columns  and  the  soatptnred  portions  of 
the  building  bear  no  traces  of  them.  According 
to  a  Cambodian  legend,  these  are  the  prints  of 
the  fingers  of  a  giant,  who,  after  kneading  an 
enormous  0 nan tity  of  clay,  had  cut  it  into  blocks 
^d  carved  it,  turning  it  into  a  hard,  and  at  the 
same  time  light,  stone  by  pouring  over  it  some 
marvellous  Kquid.'*  ....  *The  principal  en- 
trance forms  along  gallery  with  a  central  tower, 
and  two  others  of  lees  altitude.  The  portioo  hi 
each  tower  is  formed  of  four  projecting  columns 
with  fL  staircase.  At  each  extremity  are  similar 
porticoes,  beyond  which,  but  immediately  con- 
tiguous thereto,  is  a  high  door  or  gateway,  on 
the  same  level,  which  served  for  the  passage  of 
vehicles.  From  constant  nee  the  wheels  have 
worn  two  deep  rats  in  the  massive  flagstones 
with  which  the  ground  is  paved/  ....  'All 
the  mouldings^  sculptures,  and  baa-rdiefis  appear 
to  have  been  executed  after  the  erection  of  the 
bnilding. .  The  stones  are  everywhere  fitted  to- 
gether in  so  perfect  a  manner  that  you  can 
scarcely  see  where  are  t^e  joinings;  there  Is 
neither  sign  of  mortar  nor  mark  of  me  chisel,  the 
snrfooe  being  as  polished  as  marble.  Was  this 
incomparable  edifice  the  work  of  a  single  genius 
who  conceived  the  idea  and  watched  Qver  the 
execution  of  it  f  One  is  tempted  to  think  so; 
for  no  part  of  it  is  deficient,  faulty,  or  inconsis- 
tent. To  what  epoch  does  it  owe  its  origin  ? 
As  before  remarked,  neither  tradition  nor  writ- 
ten inscriptions  furnish  any  certain  information 
on  this  point;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  these 
latter  are  as  a  sealed  book  for  want  of  an  inter^ 
preter;  and  they  may,  perchance,  throw  light 
on  the  subject  when  sonie  European  savant  shall 
succeed  in  deciphering  theuL* 

We  nknst  confess  that  a  sceptical  reader 
perusing  M.  Mouhot's  descripdon  of  this 
temple  would  be  oxcuaed  in  doubting  its 
reality,  or  at  all  events  might  accept  it  m 
highly  embellished,  so  much  does  it  read  like 
the  ideal  sketchea  of  a  dreanjy  imagination. 
Bnt  in  the  work  itself  the  bndldings  are  so 
truthfully  portrayed  by  the  pencil  of  the 
acconiplished  author,  that  they  strike  the 
mind  at  once  with  their  claims  to  a  bygone 
magnificence  and  a  refined  civilization.    And 


*  May  there  not  be  some  fonadation  for  this 
Aotioa  of  the  liquid  f 


when  we  farther  learn  that  this  is  bat  a  sauin 
portion  of  these  ruined  cities,  which  cover  ma 
area  of  many  square  miles,  we  may  conceive 
what  they  were  at  the  height  of  their  pros- 
perity. To  illustrate  this,  and  the  preseat 
aspect  of  the  country,  onr  author  deacribea 
the  view  from  Mount  BakhSng :  — 

'  On  the  oue  side  you  gaze  upon  the  wooded 
plain  and  the  pyramidal  temple  of  Oogeor,  with 
its  rich  colonnades,  the  mountain  of  Crome, 
which  is  beyond  the  new  city,  the  view  loafng 
itself  in  the  waters  of  the  great  lake  on  tiie 
horizon.  On  the  opposite  side  stretobes  tbe 
long  chain  of  mountains  whose  quarries,  they 
say,  furnished  the  beautiful  stcme  need  for  tbte 
temples ;  and  amidst  thick  forests,  which  extend 
along  the  base,  is  a  pretty,  small  lake  which 
looks  like  a  blue  ribbon  on  a  carpet  of  verdore. 
All  this  region  is  now  as  lonely  and  deserted  as 
formerly  it  must  have  been  full  of  Kfe  and  cheer- 
fUness;  and  the  howlmg  of  wild  animals,  mi 
the  cries  of  a  few  bird?,  idone  disturb  the  soli- 
tnde.  Sad  fragility  of  human  things!  How 
many  centuries  and  thousands  of  generations 
have  passed  away,  of  which  history,  probably, 
will  never  tell  us  anything  I  What  riches  tni 
treasures  of  ^  art  will  remain  for  ever  buried  be- 
neath these  ruins;  how  many  distingoiahed 
men  •*—  artists,  sovereigns,  warriors  —  whose 
names  were  wor^y  of  immortality,  are  now 
forgotten,  laid  to  rest  nnder  the  thick  daat 
whion  covers  these  tombat' 

These,  indeed,  are  interesting  qnesUona  for 
tbe  antiquary,  the  philologist,  and  the  eth- 
nologist to  investigate.  To  venture  upon 
an  opinion  in  the  preliminary  stage  of  hi- 
quiry  presented  in  the  work  before  us  wonld 
be  premature.  From  the  character  of  the 
temple  we  may  suppose  that  the  religion  of 
this  extinct  people  came  to  them  from  India, 
as  it  has  been  imported  into  China ;  while 
from  the  representations  of  men  m  Chinese 
costume  with  Chinese  musical  instruments^ 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  people  of  that 
nation  formed  a  large  element  in  the  body 
politic,  as  it  does  in  b\\  those  ^countries  at  the 
present  day.  M.  Mouhot  tells  us  that  'Nok- 
hor,  or  Ongcor,  was  thie  capital  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Cambodia,  or  Khmer,  formerly 
so  famous  among  the  great  states  of  lodo- 
Ohina,  that  almost  the  only  tradition  pre- 
served in  the  country  mention^  that  empire 
as  havinff  had  twenty  kings  who'  paid  tribute 
to  it,  as  having  kept  up  an  army  of  five  or 
six  million  soldiers,  and  that  the  baildiogB  of 
the  royal  treasury  occupied  a  space  of  more 
than  300  [sqnarej  miles !  ^ 

M.  Mouhot  did  wiselv  in  recording  what 
he  heard,  however  wild.  There  ia  oftea 
much  wisdom  and  deep  feeling  in  these  notes, 
which  he  jotted  down  with  a  view  to  correct 
them  after  further  inq^uiry  in  Europe,  should 
ho  have  been  spared  to  return.  Such,  how* 
eyeTyyhm  not  his  hU ;  for  he  was  cut  off  in 
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the  prime  of  life  by  a  maKgnant  fever  caoght 
in  the  foreete  of  Laos,  where  his  remains 
were  bnriecL  With  a  presentiment  that  he 
should  not  live  to  snpenntend  the  publication 
of  his  joanud  and  notes,  he  writes : — 

>  Should  these  rough  notes,  written  hastily 
and  with  no  claim  to  any  merit  but  troth,  lie 
destined  to  see  the  light;  whether  Qod  reserves 
for  me  the  happiness  of  again  seeing  my  native 
country,  in  which  event  it  will  be  mv  endeavour 
to  pot  them  into  some  sort  of  a  readable  shape ; 
or  whether  I M  a  victim  to  peetOeooe  or  fero- 
cious beasts,  and  some  kind  person  takes  charge 
cf  these  sheets,  scribbled  generally  by  the  li^t 
of  a  torch,  and  on  my  knees  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
amidst  interruptions  of  all  sorts,  of  which  the 
mosquitoes  are  not  the  least  annoying;  in  either 
esse,  living  or  dead,  I  shall  need,  I  am  awar^ 
an  Indulgence  seldom  granted.' 

Undismayed  by  these  gloomy  forebodings, 
this  ardent  naturalist  penetrated  far  into  ue 
interior,  where  European  foot,  as  fisir  as  we 
know,  never  trod  before.  On  ordinary  maps 
this  region  is  designated  Laos,  which  word  is 
derived  from  the  Cambodian  laoy  ancient;  s6 
that  the  inhabitants  are  not  considered  a 
separate  race,  or  the  country  far  removed 
from  existing  States  in  its  government  and 
institutions,  out  simply  the  oldest-populated 
territory  of  the  ancient  empire  of  £hmer  or 
Cambodia.  Hence  it  has  been  asserted,  with 
great  show  of  a^oment,  that  the  civilization 
of  Onffcor  came  by  land  from  the  north, 
either  from  India  or  China.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  argued  that  the  people  who  raised 
that  nation  to  its  eminence  reached  the  lake 
Tonli-Sap  from  the  sea,  and  in  all  probability 
were  from  the  MaUyau  Peninsula ;  and  that 
they  were  driven  from  their  wealUiy  cities 
back  to  the  sea  by  the  inland  race,  of  whom 
the  Laotians  and  Cambodians  are  the  de- 
scendants. These  points  M.  Mouhot  dis- 
eases with  extreme  modesty,  oflfbdn^  no 
positive  opinion.  In  like  manner  he  deacribes 
a  race  of  people  residing  in  the  table-land 
amon^  the  mountains  of  Tipper  Cochin-China^ 
who  live  in  a  savage  state,  like  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific,  to  whom, 
if  we  may  trust  the  likeness  of  a  man  and 
woman  pictured  in  the  book,  they  boar  a 
great  resem^blance.  These  he  names  Stidns, 
and  considers  to  be  the  aborigines,  who  have 
never  succumbed  to  the  rule  of  the  more 
powerful  civilized  races  living  in  the  lower 
countries.  In  Uieir  native  mstnesses  the^ 
savaee  tribes  bid  defiance  to  their  invaders, 
and  love  their  mountain  homes  with  an  at- 
tachment that  is  only  subdued  by  death ;  for 
when  any  of  them  happen  to  be  captured  by 
the  Annameso,  Siamese,  or  Cambodians,  who 
sell  them  into  slavery,  Uiey  quickly  pine  and 
die.     They  oecasiobally  offer  human  sacri- 


fices. The  opinion  that  they  are  the  atrtoe- 
(Aonet  of  Indo-Chin%  Annam,and  Cambodia, 
is  disputed  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  the  veteran  eth- 
nologist, whose  practical  knowledge  of  Asia- 
tic races  is  extensive.  It  is  his  opinion  *  that 
these  tribes  are  merely  mountaineers ;  of  no 
distinct  origin,  but  simpl^  the  natives  in  a 
rtide,  sava^  uncivilized  state,  as  those  who 
exist  in  Hiodostan  and  China  itself.'  From 
what  we  know  of  t^e  Chinese  Empire  and  its 
muHitndihous  people,  we  sre  inclined  to  re- 
ceive this  view  of  Mr.  Crawford's  with  doubt; 
as  tihe  Miaou-tsze  in  the  mountain  provinces 
of  China,  whom  he  refers  to,  are  undoubtedly 
a  distinct  race-  from  the  Mongols,  and  may 
possibly  be  another  branch  of  the  indigenous 
inhabitants  of  south-eastern  Asia. 

An  investigation  of  the  andent  and  modem 
history  of  C^bodia  is  expected  to  foltow 
the  oconpation  of  Ooohin-China  by  the 
French,  in  a  treaty  recently  concluded  with 
the  ruler  of  the  State  by  the  Qovemor  of 
Saigon,  a  clause  was  inserted  allowing  free- 
dom  to  travel  and  protection  to  person  and 
property  to  all  Frenchmen  exploring  the 
country ;  and  as  Uie  Governor— Admiral  de 
la  Grandi&re — is  a  gentleman  of  literary 
attainments,  he  will  render  every  assistance 
to  the  ^tavani  who  may  come  to  examine 
how  so  much  civiliziition  has  lapsed  into 
BO  gross  a  barbarism. 

The  present  King  of  Siam,  to  whom 
Cambodia  is  tributary,  is  himself  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  and  learned  in  Sanscrit  and 
other  ancient  Eastern  languages ;  he  writes 
and  speaks  English  with  ease^  while  be 
exhibits  an  intelligence  soperior  to  Asiatic 
princes  generally  in  -a  desire  to  explain  the 
peculiar  history  and  state  of  his  dominions. 
We  have  before  us  a  copy  of  a  succinct 
narrative,  drawn  up  by  him,  of  the  relations 
that  have  subsisted  between  Siam  and  Cam« 
bodia  since  1782,  the  first  year  of  the  present 
dynastV'-^-of  which  he  is  the  fourth  King. 
It  exhibits  a  fair  command  of  our  language, 
and  contains  much  interesting  matter  not 
yet  published.  From  this  chronicle  it  would 
appear  that  in  1189  the  Coehin-Chinese 
united  with  the  Malays  to  drive  the  Cam- 
bodian princes  from  the  country,  and  so  far 
succeeded  that  they  took  reldge  in  Siam, 
and  requested  the  l[ing  to*  aid  them.  This 
prayer  was  granted,  and  an  army  was  sent 
which  put  down  the  insurrection  and  rein- 
stated the  princes ;  but,  as  the  prince  entitled 
to  reign  was  too  young,  provisional  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  toe  government  of  the 
country  until  he  came  of  age.  When  that 
period  arrived,  the  young  pnnce  was,  accord* 
log  to  Uie  Siamese  account,  appohited  viceroy, 
and*  he  and  bis  snocessors  acknowledged 
fealty  to  the  King  of  Siam,  paying  him  a 
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Ui^  annual  tribote  for  the  services  he  had 
conferred  apon  the  State.  Oochin-China  and 
Siam  were  constantly  contending  for  the 
ascendancy  over  Oambodia ;  and  besides  the 
payments  to  Siam,  it  appears  that  the  Princes 
of  Cambodia  if  ere  forced  by  their  powerfal 
tieighbour  the  Ein^  of  Ck)ohin^hina  to  pay 
him  tribute  every  uree  years;  and  the  otiee 
powerful. kingdom  of  Cambodia  was  redaced 
to  one-tenth  of  its  former  area  by  the  an- 
nexation of  its  lands  to  Siam  and  Annam. 
'  It  was  iiv  this  condition  when  the  French 
invaded  Coohin^China,  and  after  they  had 
subjugated  that  country,  they  tamed  tbeir 
attention  to  Cambodia.  Here  they  were 
surprised  to  find  a  country,  far  superior  to 
that  which  th^  had  spent  so  much  blood 
and  treasure  in  trying  to  obtain,  and  with  an 
eye  to  future  acqunitions  they  sought  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  Cambodians. 
With  the  astuteness  that  characterizes  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  his' special  envoy 
sent  to  negotiate  the  treaty,  and  Admiral  de 
la  G^ai^i^re,  wiere  infBtk*aet^  to  infbnad 
the  Viceroy  of  Cambodiak,^ — Somdetch  Phra 
Naradom, — ^that  now  Fraiice  had  conquered 
Lowef  Cochin-China,  he  must  consider  the 
Emperor  as  his  master,, and  ignore  the  supre- 
nmcy  of  Tu-Duk,  the  King  of  Annam.  This 
rather  surprised  the  Viceroy,  and  he  asked 
for  time  to  refer  the  matter  to  his  legitimate 
susetrain,  the  present  £ing  of  Siam.  But 
the  Admiral  would  have  no  delay,  and  in 
one  day  the  treaty  was  drawn  up  and  signe<^ 
— very  reluctantly — by  the  Somdetch  Phra 
Nliradom,  who  complained  to  his  suaerain. 
That  monarch  was  just  as  afraid  of  the 
French  as  the  Viceroy,  and  the  treaty  was 
ratified  With  as  fi;ood  a  grace  as  possible, 
so  as  to  make  the  best  of  a.  bad  bai^ai6, 
which  gives  up  to  the  French  some  eligible 
land  in  IJ<k>ng,.  the  capital  of  Cambodi^ 
while  they  retinquished  :ali  claim  to  the 
triennial  tribute  formerly  paid  to  the  King 
of  CochiU'China.  As  a. sop  fbr  these  satis* 
factory  concessions,  the'  Fi^ench  proposed  that 
Phra  Naradom  should  be  constituted  King 
of  Cambodia^  » in  Which  ^so  his  Siamese 
Mijesty  acquiesced;  and  in  May  last  the 
Viceroy  was  duly  invested  with  all  the  powe^ 
and  privileges  of  a  monarch,  though  still 
^  obliged  to  pay  aimusl  tribute  tathe  Aing  of 
Siam.  , 

Since  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  aiid 
fhe  investitdre  of  the  -new  King,  TTdoi^  has 
become  a  pbio^  of  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  Europeans;  and  the  French  have  stolen  a 
inarch  upon  other  nations,  thkt  does  not  re^ 
fleet  much  credit  on  their  Goi^emment,  by 
exclusively  establishing  a  diplomatic  ropre* 
sentative  there,  witii  power,  according  to  a 
clause  in  the  treaty,  to  give  a  veto  against 


the  residence  of  any  other  foreign  eovoy 
whom  they  may  deem  inimical  to  tbeir 
interests.  This  dog*in*the-manger  clauaeyif 
acted  on  literally,  or  indeed  in  any  save  the 
most  liberal  spirit,  may  lead  to  seriotis  coi- 
lisions  with  other  Powers  who  are  desiroas 
of  holding  friendly  intercourse  with  Cam- 
bodia, Already  the  nature  of  the  treaty  has 
been  the  subject  of  comment  in  the  Uooae 
of  Commons,  when  an  evasive  reply  was 
mentioned  as  having  been  the  reault  of  in- 

auiry  through  the  Foreign  Office.  Altbonsk 
le  French  Minister  denied  that  anj  excm- 
siveness  on  the  part  of  France  existed  in  thef 
treaty,  he  had  not  the  courage  or  the 
courtesy  to  forward  a  copy  of  it ;  so  that  i^ 
is  not  filed  on  the  diplomatic  reoords  oi 
Parliament  The  following  is  a  copy  of  this 
document,  obtained  from  me  most  authentic 
source:— 

^TeSultt  BVtvtiaas  the  Viokrot  of  Caicboi>ll 

AKD  TUB  EmPVBOB  OF  THE  FeXNOK.  * 

'  This  treaty  bavins  been  duly  considered  and 
conoladed  between  the  Admiral  on  the  part  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  Freimh  and  the  Prinoe  oC 
Oambodia,  in  order  that  Oambodia  may  be  in 
peace  aod  proeperi^,  and  as  the  two  nations 
are  oontiguoas,  the  Oambodians  must  not  be  on 
unfriendly  terms  with  the  French.  For  this 
reason  the  Emperor  of  the  French  commanded 
tiie  0<nnmander4n-0hiefi  Vioe-Admiral  de  la 
Grandi^re,  .Governor  of  Saigon,  to  oonsnlt  with 
the  Prinoe  of  Oambodia,  to  make  it  pnbiioly 
known  that  the  Epnperor  of  the  French  will 
assist  to  protect  (^unbodia.  For  carryiog  into 
eflfect  this  object  the  Oommander-in-Chie^ 
Admiral  de  la  Grandidre,  Governor  of  Saigon, 
and  the  Somdetch  Phra  Maha  Uperat,  Governor 
of  Oambodia,  have  ccmelnded  tibe  following 
treaty: — 

*  Art  1.  The  Emperw  of  the  French  will 
assist  to  protect  Oambodia. 

'Art.  2,  The  Emperor  of  the  French  win 
appoint  a  French  officer  as  Oonsol  to  reside 
near  the  Prince  of  Oambodia,  to  enforce  the 
obeervmnoe  of  this  treaty  by  both  nations.  This 
French  officer  -will  be  nnder  the  orders  of  the 
OonmiandeMn-Ohief  at  Sa^on.  The  Prinoe  of 
Oambodia  virill  appcHnt  a  Okmbodian  officer  lo 
reside  wi^  the  Oommander-in-Ohief  as  OonaoL 

'Art  8.  If  a  French  officer  reside  in  Oam- 
bodia in  the  above-mentioned  capacity,  be  is  to 
be  considered  as  a  noble  of  high  rank,  and  to  be 
respected  and  fetured  as  such. 

^  Art  4.  If  any  other  Foreign  nation  dedre 
to  appoint  a  Oonsul  in  Oambodia,  the  Prinoe  of 
Oambodia  and  his  chief  nobles  win  consult  with 
the  French  Oonpoander-inOhlef  at  Sttigon; 
snd  if  all  agreeu  then  that  foreign  nation  can 
appoint  a  Oonsul.  If  the  Prinoe  of  Oambodia 
and  his  nobles  will  not  consent  to  allow  any 
Foreign  nation  to  appoint  a  Oonsu)  in  0am- 
bodis^  the  Admiral  Oommander-inOhief  at 
Saigcm  will  also  reftise  his  oonseat  If  tiM 
Prince  of.  Oambe^  and  his  noblee  ccMisent  to 
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the  appointment  of  the  OoDsn],  the  Aclndral 
Oommander-in- Chief  will  alio  consent. 

'Art  6.  If  any  French  snljeots  deeire  to 
travel  about  fbr  the  pnrposes  of  trade,  or  to 
build  hooaes  in  Oambouia,  they  mast  hifenn  the 
Gambodian  antboritieB,  who  will  provide  them 
with  docomentf  to  eoable  them  to  do  so. 

'  Art  6.  If  any  Gambodian  sobjeots  go  to 
toe  French  territoriea,  they  shall  hare  like 
privileges  and  power. 

'  Art.  7.  If  French  sobjects  and  Cambodians 
have  disputes  together,  they  most  complain  to 
the  French  Cobsi^;  and  if,  after  investigation, 
the  case  is  not  settled,  the  Ocmsml  and  the  Cam- 
bodian officers  will  consnlt  together  and  arrange 
the  matter  justly.  If  Cambodians  and  Cam- 
bodians have  dispntea,  the  French  Consul  will 
not  interfere  in  the  matter.  If  French  sobjects 
have  dispates  among  themselves^  the  Cambodian 
ffifficers  will  not  interSnre.  If  fibreignoia,  natives 
of  Enrope,  have  dispatee  with  the  Fr^h,  the 
French  officer  will  settle  the  case.  If  a  French 
snbject,  {laving  committed  an  offi^nca  fly  to 
Cambodia,  the  Cambodian  aothorities  will  assist 
the  Frendi  Consul  to  convey  the  defiiuUer  to 
the  Oommander-in*Chief  at  Saigon  for  judg- 
ment If  there  be  no  French  consul  or  officers 
in  Cambodia,  the  French  Ooramanddr-in-Chief 
will  have  power  lo  act  for  the  Consul  in 
tmnging  snob  matters. 

*  Art  8.'  If  a  French  subject  wish  to  reside 
in  Cambodia,  he  will  register  himself  at  the 
French  Consolate,  and  the  French  Cimsul  wiU 
inform  the  Cambodian  aathoritles  of  the  dr- 
cumstanoe. 

'Art  9.  If  a  Cambodian  wish  to  reside  in 
French  territory,  and  there  is  no  impediment  to 
his  doing  so,  he  will  be  registered  by  the  Cam- 
bodian authorities  themselves,  or  by  the  Cam- 
bodian officer  appointed  by  the  Prince  of  Cam- 
bodia to  reside  at  Saigon 

*Art  10.  If  traders  fifing  merchandise  of  any 
description  fi*om  foreign  ports,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  opium,  for  sale  in  Cambodia,  and  they 
hate  a  pass  from  the  S^ugon  authorities  per- 
mitting them  to  come,  the  Cambodian  Custom- 
house mast  not  levy  any  doty;  but  if  the 
traders  bring  opium,  the  Cambodian  authoritieiB 
can  levy  a  duty  on  it 

*Art  11.  ATI  articles  of  commerce  which 
traders  take  from  Cambodia  to  Cochin-China, 
if  the  Cambodian  Costom-house  officers  have 
already  colWcted  the  doty  on  them,  and  the 
**Tangkau*'  has  a  pass  from  the  Cambodian 
authorities,  which  will  be  countersigned  by  the 
Freneb  Consul,  will  be  permitted  to  be  sold  in 
the  French  territory  free  of  duty. 

*  Art  12.  If  any  French  subject  in  pursuit 
of  ectence  come  to  Camhodia,  he  must  mfbrm 
the  Cambodian  authorities,  M^p  will  render 
asebtance  for  his  safe  conduct 

*  Art  18.  If  French  ships  or  Junks  be  plun^ 
dered  by  pirates  anywhere  within  the  C^bo- 
dian  territory  at  any  time,  and  tiie  Cambodian 
authorities  of  that  place  are  informed  of  the 
circumstance,  they  will  examine  the  matter, 
seize  and  paoish  the  robberd  according  to  law, 
and  the  prepay  recovered  will  be*  restored  to 
the  owners  w  to  the  French  Consul,  who  will 
deliver  it  over  to  the  owners.  If  the  robbers 
are  not  found,  and  no  properly  recovered,  and 


if  the  Cambodian  anthoritieB  have  made  ^ei% 
search  without;  saeoess,  the  said  authorities,  will 
not  be  held  responsible.  The  above  is  also 
applioable  to  the  property  of  French  subjects  lit 
Cambodia^ 

*Art  14.  If  Cambodian  ships  or  Junks  be 
plandered  by  pirates  in  the  French  dominions, 
the  French  authorities  of  the  nearest  place  on 
being  informed  will  search  for  the  robbers, 
seise  and  punish  them  according  to  law,  and 
the  property  t^covered  will  be  restored  to  the 
owners;  if  the  owners  be  absent,  to  the  Cam- 
bodian officers  for  transmisuon  to  them.  If 
afler  making  search  for  the  robbers  and  property 
the  French  officers  do  not  find  them,  they  are 
not  to  be  held  responsible.  If  Cambodian  ofQ- 
cers  in  French  tmitory  be  plundered  of  any 
]dzid  of  property,  the  above  is  also  applicable 
to  them;  and  if  the  French  officers  have  done 
their  utmost  to  find  the  robbers  and  popertr, 
but  without  success,  they  will  not  be  made 
answerable. 

'Art.  16.  AU  French  Bishops  with  author- 
ity to  teach  religion  throughout  the  territories 
of  Cambodia,  the  Cambodians  will  place  no  im- 
pediment to  their  doing  so.  If  they  wish  t# 
build  churches,  schools,  or  hoedtals,  they  will 
inform  the  Cambodian  authorities,  whose  oqu*^ 
sent  wiU  be  necessary. 

^Art  16.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  recog* 
nises  the  t^rince  of  Cambodia  as  a  legitimate 
Prince,  and  agrees  to  assist  him  in  preserving 
peace  and  friendship,  and  to  protect  Cambodia 
from  her  enemies  and  firom  the  oppression  of 
other  coontries.  The  Fmperor  of  the  Flrench 
honestly  will  assist  the  Prince  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  collect  duties  from  the. traders,  and  to 
enable  them  to  proceed  to  sea. 

^  Art.  17.  In  order  that  the  foregoing  artide 
may  be  easily  carried  into  efieet,  the  French 
CoTnmander4n-Chie^  Qotemor  of  Saigon,  de- 
sires some  lakid  at  '^  Cbarvey  Chung "  to  build 
houses  for  coala  and  godowns  for  rice  for  the 
French  vessels.  '  The  Prince  of  Cambodia  to 
give  the  said  land  at  Charvey  Chungs  vie.,  from 
the  n<Mrth  of  the  fort  and  stockades  upwards  of 
15  sen  (1800  feet).  If  any  Cambodian  temple- 
grounds  intervene  they  ihust  be  avoided,  and 
such  grounds  to  continue  to  remain  and  belong 
to  the  said  temples.  If  the  French  Commander* 
in-Chief  desire  any  more  land  anywhere,  the 
Prince  and  his  nobles,  if  after  considerataoo  tb^ 
find  a  piece  suitable,  will  grant  it  on  the  same 
conditions  as  at  *' Charvey  Chang." 

*Art  18.  In  order  to  show  their  gratitude 
for  the  protection  affi>rded  by  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  for  the  purpose  of  promo&ng  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  Cam- 
bodians agree  that  if  the  Frendi  wish  to  oat 
timber  in  tbe  Cambodian  ioreeta  fbr  the  purpoee 
of  bnikling  the  ships  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  they  shall  be  permitted  to  do  89  upon 
informing  the  Cambodian  authoritii^  who  will 
send  instructions  to  the  Govomors  or  the  Inte- 
rior to  that  efiEect  Cn  the  part  of  the  French 
they  agree  to  pay  all  expenses  incurred.  If  the 
French  buy  any  merchandise  in  Cambodia,  they 
will  be  permitted  to  do  ao.with  fiiciiity.  i2m 
price  of  such  merchandise  to  be  arraogea  bo* 
tween  the  ponehaser  and  the  eeller.  i  _, 

*Art  19.  This  treaty  being  condude^ii- 
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{olreB  <mly  tbe  Emperor  6f  the  Frenches  ooiMeot 
by  placing  bis  seal  on  it;  ibree  oopies  hare 
been  made.  The  Prinoe  of  Oambodia,  Somdetoh 
Ong  Pbra  Naiadom,  has  signed  and  aei^d  them, 
together  with  the  Freooh  Oommander-in*0]iiefv 
'Dated  Udong,  11th  Augurt^  1868/ 

While  we  comment  rather  unfavoorably 
on  the  circumstances  attending  the  negotia- 
tion and  ratification  of  this  treaty,  we  do  not 
gainsay  the  right  of  the  Frencb  to  condude 
a  convention  with  a  semi-barbaric  Power 
adjacent  to  their  conqnest  in  Cochin-China. 
But  unless  they  begin  by  liberal  encourage- 
ment of  the  commerce  of  the  country  with 
foreign  nations,  their  presence  will  do  more 
barm  than  good.  I^  for  example,  they  par^ 
sue  a  eonree  similar  to  that  which  they  nave 
adopted  towards  the  Annamese,  they  will 
drive  the  industrious  people  from  the  coun- 
try, which  must  agam  lapse  into  anarchy 
and  ruin.  It  is  true  that  such  a  state  of 
affairs  is  not  new  in  the  land,  and  the  richest 
provinces  are  the  first  to  be  desolated  by 
bands  of  marauders  and  banditti.  M.  Mou* 
hot,  whose  opinion  on  this  head  is  entitled 
to  great  weight,  represents  the  state  of  Cam- 
bodia as  deplorable  duriug  his  sojourn  there, 
while  be  considers  the  resources  of  tbe 
country  in  vegetable  and  mineral  wealth  to 
be  practically  inexEaustible :  — ^ 

*  Tbe  chief  prodnctions  of  Oambodia  are  io- 
baooOf  pepper,  ginger,  sugar,  gamboge,  coffee, 
silk  and  cotton.  The  latter  important  article 
of  commerce  thrivee  here  admirably.  A  vast 
field  might  be  opened  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Me- 
kong and  of  Tonli-Sap  for  Enropean  activity, 
industry,  and  capital!  England,  that  great  na- 
tion for  ooloni^  ooold  soon  make  of  Lower 
OooMn-Ohina  and  Oambodia  a  vast  cotton  plan- 
tati<») ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if  she  set 
abont  it  in  earnest,  with  her  An^tralian,  East 
and  West  Indian,  and  New  Zealand  possessions, 
she  might  soon  secure  to  herself  the  monopoly, 
which  America  now  iDu,  of  this  preoions  articJe. 
We  shoold  in  that  case  be  compelled  to  bay  of 
her.  Why  shoold  we  not  be  onr  own  purvey- 
ors? Tbe  island  of  Eo-Sutia  aJone,  in  wbioh 
the  lands  belonging  to  tbe  Orown  are  let  to 
cotton-planters  iu  lots  for  one  pound  per  lot, 
may  be  adduced  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
profits  realised  by  the  cultivation  of  this  plant 
Eaeh  lot  affords  an  income  of  1200  francs.  The 
forests  situated  on  the  higher  grounds  abonnd 
with  joatly^oelebrated  timber,  as  also  trees 
yielding  resins  and  gums  mnch  esteemed  in 
oommeroe,  likewise  the  eaglewood  and  sereral 
species  of  dye-woods.  The  mountains  contain 
gold,  argentiferons  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  iron, 
the  last  two  in  some  abundance.  One  is  asto* 
nished  to  find  these  fertile  lands  famish  so  little 
for  exportation :  but  tbe  Sovereigns  and  Man- 
darins enrich  themselves  by  sponation  and  ex* 
tortion.  and  every  abase  which  can  rain  a  eoun- 
tiy  and  retard  its  progress.  If  these  dominiontf 
were  ruled  wisely  and  carefully,  with  probity, 
and  with  regard  to  the  interests  of  Ae  workiDg 


daases,  the  whoto  aspect  of  aflUrs  would  be 
changed.  The  taxes  now  weigh  solely  on  ths 
cnltivator  and  producer :  the  more  he  raises  tiie 
more  he  has  to  pay :  disposed,  therefore^  to  in- 
dolenoe  by  the  infiuence  of  the  climate,  he  hai 
little  inducement  to  combat  this  vice.  The 
i)eautifQl  cardamom  of  Poariat,  mnoh  sought 
after  by  the  Obineee,  who  pay  ve^  highly  for 
it,  is  entirely  monopolized  by  the  ^og  and  hif 
Ministers ;  and  it  is  nearly  the  same  vnth  every 
other  valoable  product.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
country  contains  above  a  million  of  itahabitanti, 
and,  according  to  the  last  census,  th#nnmber  of 
free  men  fit  to  carry  arms  is  tbir^  thoneaod, 
the  slaves^  as  in  Biam,  not  being  liable  to  serve 
in  the  army,  any  more  than  to  pay  taxes.  Be- 
sides a  number  of  Obinese^  relatively  great, 
there  are  many  Malays. 

/  European  conquest,  abolition  of  slavei^,  wiei 
and  protecting  Jaws,  and  experience,  ndeli^f 
and  scrnpuloos  rectitude  in  those  who  admiau- 
ter  them,  would  alone  eifidct  this  regeneratioD. 
It  lies  near  to  Ooohin-Obina,  tbe  snt^eotion  e( 
which  France  is  now  aiming  at,  and  in  which 
donbtlesa  she  will  succeed :  nnder  her  sway  it 
will  bec(nne  a  land  of  plen^.  I  wish  her  to 
possess  this  land,  which  would  add  a  msgnii- 
cent  Jewel  to  her  crown ;  but  it  is  also  my  ear* 
nest  deaire  that  she  may  make  a  Judicious  choice 
of  Govemom,  and  that  the  name  of  France,  my 
dear  and  beaotiftil  conntry,  may  be*  loved,  re- 
spected, and  honoured  in  the  extreme  East,  bb  it 
should  be  everywhere.' 

In  these  latter  remarks  we  fally  coincide, 
and  we  trust  that^  should  events  throw  this 
territory  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  the^ 
will  appoint  an  administration  better  quah- 
fied  to  uphold  the  glory  of  their  country  and 
to  forward  the  interests  of  the  inhabitantB 
nnder  their  jnris(iictia0,  than  that  which  ^ss 
made  of  Cochin-Chioa  almost  an  inglorioos 
conquest  This  has  resulted  not  so  much 
from  the  policy  adopted  in  dealing  with  the 
conquered  Princes  as  from  tbe  harsh  mea- 
sures adopted  towards  the  industrious  inhabi- 
tants and  the  foreign  traders.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, gbince  at  what  the  French  have  done 
in  Cochin-China,  as  an  indication  of  what 
they  may  do  in  Cambodia* 

The  restrictions  and  charges  imposed  upon 
foreign  as  well  as  native  commerce  and  shi^ 
ping  at  Saiffon  amount  almost  to  a  prohibi- 
tion of  trade,  unless  it  is  carried  on  under 
the  Frepch  and  Spanish  fiags  —  which  have 
peculiar  immunities  and  exemptions.  Hither- 
to the  import  trade  has  been  confined,  with 
trifling  exception,  to  the  supplies  required  in 
provisioning  the  naval  and  military  forces; 
and  although  the  greatest  tonnage  has  been 
in  English  and  German  bottoms,  still  they 
were  allowed  to  enter  and  depart  under  the 
favoured  regulations,  in  considleration  of  their 
carrying  government  stores.  Of  coune  ail 
clothing  and  munitions  of  war  are  free. 
Consequently  if  we  dednct  theae  items  from 
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ili6  iiBpo4  l)Bt  and  sbippiDg  inwards  at  the 
port  of  Saigon,  the  actual  trade  of  a  profitar , 
ble  nature  in  foreign  compaodities  has  been 
limited  to  small  parcels  ot  goods  brought 
from  Singapore,  Hong-Eong,  Canton,  aud 
^acao,  bj  the  Chinese  shopkeepers — who 
command  all  the  petty  trade  of  the  settle- 
ment The  few  French  merchants  in  the 
place  are  contractors  for  the  government  sup- 
plies, the  heaviest  items  consisting  in  flour 
and  wheat  from  California. 

However,  it  U  only  fair  to  state  that  the 
French  have  never  calculated  upon  their  new 
possessions  as  a  market  for  imports,  so  much 
as  they  have  looked  forward  to  a  large  ex- 
port of  native  produce,  especially  rice,  which 
from  time  immemorial  has  been  the  staple 
•article  of  trade  in  Cocliin-Chinese  vessels, 
that  regularly  visited  Canton,  Hainan  Island, 
Siam,  Singapore,  and  intermediate  places. 
Since  the  French  have  been  in  possession  of 
the  country  this  native  trade  has  dwindled 
away,  partly  from  their  harsh  and  unjust 
measures  towards  the  junlunen   and  their 
cra^  during  the  war,  and  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  embargo  laid  upon  the  export 
of  produce  by  the  King,  Tu-Duk,  while  there 
was  not  sufficient  rice  raised  in  the  country 
for  home  consumption.    The  only  data  we 
have  for  computing  the  qui^ntity  of  rice  ex- 
ported ^fore  the  French  invasion,  are  the 
statistics  of  the  trade  with  Singapore,  where 
from  ninety  to  one  hundred  junks  arrived 
from  Saigon  in  the  rice  season,  averaging 
100  tons  eacb^  showing  an  aggregate  export 
of  at  least  9000  tons  of  rice  to  Singapore, 
which  was  not  one-third  of  the  total  to  other 
ports,  so  that  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
the  annual  export  was  between  30,000  and 
40,000  tons  before  the   commencement  of 
hostilities.     Since  then  the  actual   export 
under   French   auspices,   was  in    1861,   15 
ships,.  5250   tons;    1862,    1^    ships,  4200 
tons;  and  in  1863,  5  ships,  with  1900  tons. 
Here  then  is  actually  a  retrograde  movement 
in  that  trade,  which  should  be  the  mainstay 
of  Saigon  as  a  commercial  colony ;  and  unless 
this  item  be  restored  to  its  former  position 
on  the  export  list,  with  an  annual  increase 
commensurate  with  the  appliances  and  re^ 
sources  of  foreign  traffic^  the  colony  cannot 
support  itself. 

To  those  who  have  visited  the  port  of  Sai- 
gon there  is  no  mystery  in  this  dearth  of  the 
staple  export  The  traveller  who  now  as- 
cends the  Dong-nai  Biver^  where  formerly  it 
wound  its  serpentine  way  through  one  vast 
rioe  plantation,  sees  nothing  but  deserted 
fields  rank  with  jungle;  the  places  where 
once  farmsteads  and  villages  stood  are  oblite- 
rated save  where  a  few  charred  posts  remain 
to  show  how  they  were  destroyed;  and  in- 


stead of  the  industrious  Annamese  who  used 
to  be  seen  cultivating  and  irrigating  the  land* 
the  lifeless  landscape  is  only  disturbed  by  the 
occasional  movements  of  monkeys  leaping 
from  tree  to  tree.  The  sagacious  looks  of 
these  quadrumana^  and  their  independent 
mode  of  living  on  the  fruits  of  the  jungle, 
compare  favourably  with  the  appearance  of 
the  few  wretched  looking  natives  you  pass  in 
th^ir  canoes  fishing  for  a  bare  existence^  and 
subject  to  the  oppressive  taxation  of  the 
foreign  invaders  of  their  fatherland.  Poor 
creatures !  they  had  a  sad  time  of  it  during 
the  invasion,  and  their  lot  would  not  appear 
to  be  much  better  now  that  peace  is  restored. 
The  fisher-fiE^mers  who  have  remained  are 
called  upon  by  the  French  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  government^  when  they 
have  scarcely  enough  to  make  both  ends 
meet ;  while  those  who  are  situated  near  the 
borders  of  Tu-Duk's  territory  are  obliged  to 
pay  his  mandarins  also.  In  planning  out 
this  method  of  taxation,  the  French  have 
improved  upon  the  native  system  of  exaction, 
so  that  the  inhabitants  who  felt  the  yoke  of 
Tn-Duk  to  be  heavy,  consider  the  domina- 
tion 6f  their  new  taskmasters  intolerable. 
If  the  faults  committed  by  the  expeditionary 
force  were  great  and  evident,  the  vices  of  the 
administration  have  been  well  calculated  to 
render  the  French  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
natives.  Young  naval  officers,  as  ignorant 
sometimes  as  they  ore  arrogant,  are  sent  into 
the  interior  in  the  capacity  of  prefets^  to  ad- 
minister laws  to  the  people,  and  collect  direct, 
taxes  fro^  them.  There  they  reyel  ia  wan- 
ton authority,  and  many  of  them  come  jnto 
collision  with  the  inhabitants  in  a  most  dia« 
graceful  manner. 

The  French, boa^  of  their  civilising  influ- 
ence upon  the  Annamese.  As  far  as  we 
have  seen,  those  intelligent  people  appear 
not  much  behind,  if  they  are  not  equal  to 
their  invaders  in  point  of  social  civilisatioiu 
Indeed  we  believe  that  the  governor  in  one 
of  his  despatches  rensarked  the  similarity 
between  the  institutions  of  Annam  and 
France.  We  may  add  in  the  same  compa* 
rative  sense,  that,  geographic  and  ethnogra- 
phic differences  in  the  human  family  con- 
sidered, there  is  not  much  to  boast  of  in  the 
moral  superiority  of  the  sons  of  La  BelU 
France  ;  certainly  up  to  this  time  the  Anna- 
mese have  derived  from  France  some  of  the 
very  worst  evils  of  Western  life  without  any, 
of  its  advantages. 

From  the  level  nature  of  the  country 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  about  the  aspect 
of  Saigon  and  its  suburbs.  The  town  is  situ- 
ated on  the  main  stream  of  the  Dong-nai, 
with  a  spiall  anabranch  or  blind  creek  on,  its 
southern  boundary.    Here  thenshjpping  al 
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jinehor'  have  Maple  room'  to  swing  with  the 
tide  and  cnrrenti  while  there  is  depth  of 
water  sufficient  to  float  a  ship  of  the  line, 
and  space  in  what  might  be  termed  a  great 
natural  dock,  for  the  construction  of  erery 
l^pliance  for  repair  of  ships.  As  a  naval 
station,  perhaps  there  is  Ho  harbour  in  tiie 
East  superior  to  that  of  Saigon,  and  the 
French  are  converting  it  into  an  Important 
tfsenal.  It  is  on  the  water,  therefore,  that 
the  observant  traveller  sees  the  chief  life 
and  bustle  of  the  settlement,  and  its  import- 
ance to  a  great  nation  like  France.  As  the 
reach,  on  which  the  town  is  situated,  opens 
up  to  view,  he  is  surprised  to  see  a  linc-of 
battle  ship,  an  old  three-decker,  at  anchor; 
two  large  hulks  as  hospital  and  engineer 
ships,  a  frigate,  a  corvette,  several  gunboats, 
and  one  or  two  despatch  steamers  or  tenders. 
These,  surrounded  with  native  canoes  and 
ships*  boats,  plying  to  and  fro,  while  the 
shnll  pipe  of  tne  boatswain's  whistle  is  heard 
above  the  song  of  the  sailors  hoisting  sup- 
plies on  board,  give  a  life  and  animation  to 
the  scene  that  is  unexpected  and  full  of  in- 
terest On  the  river  bank,  also,  the  chief 
works  that  meet  the  eye  are  of  a  naval  cha- 
racter. Here  is  a  ship-bnilding  yard,  with  a 
gunboat,  perhaps,  of  native  timber  on  the 
stocks ;  or  men  busy  hammering  the  rivets 
of  a  small  iron  steamer  which  has  been 
brought  out  in  pieces.  Piles  of  shot  and 
shell  are  heaped  up  unAr  sheds  with  guns 
and  mortars  ready  ^r  shipment.  The  sound 
of  blows  on  the  anvil  leads  the  visitor  to  a 
range  ^of  workshops,  where  repairs  to  ma^ 
ehinery  are  going  on.  The  yard  is  strewed 
with  boilers,  boiler-plates,  and  duplicate 
shafts,  wheels,  and  cranks  of  every  kind, 
suitable  for  engines  of  small  or  great  horse- 

Sower ;  and  the  pieces  of  an  iron  floating 
ock  are  being  put  together,  beside  a  dry  dock 
for  gun^boats  already  completed.  Bvery- 
wbere  there  is  evidence  that  no  expense  is 
^red  in  making  this  a  Cherbourg  of  tbe 
East ;  so  that  in  a  few  years  the  French  will 
have  better  means  and  appliances  for  refitting 
and  repairing  their  ships  of  war  at  Saigon 
than  we  have  at  Hone-Kong.  In  addition 
to  the  navy  yard  and  docks,  the  Messageries 
ImpSriales  Steam  Navigation  Company  have 
erected  workshops  for  the  repair  of  their 
laachinery,  and  stores  ibr  supplies  to  their 
Indo-China  line  of  steamers,  which  call  at 
this  port  on  their  route  to  China.  The  Ves- 
sels of  this  service  are  magnificent  iron  boats, 
applied  with  officers  Som  the  Imperial 
navy,  who  may  at  any  time  be  recalled. 
Thus  naval  officers  are  tmined  up  to  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  Eastern  seas  and 
harbours,  that  will  be  of  immense  value  to 
tbe  fleeta  in  India  and  China,  which  hitherto 


have  depended  greatly  on  foreign  assistance 
to  pilot  the  vessels  in  these  dangeroni 
waters;  while  the  Company's  boats  will  in 
times  of  emergency  become  available  as 
transports,  and  from  their  strength  and  boild 
would  be  serviceable  as  an  armed  flotilla. 

AcQoining  the  navy-yard  stand  the  artil- 
lery-barrac^  the  next  important  arm  of  this 
warlike  colony.  These  are  extensive,  and 
form  the  d6p6t  of  eight  batteries,  with 
abundant  store  of  shot  and  shell.  A  con- 
tingent of  Annamese  have  been  drilled  as 
auxiliary  gunners  and  ordinary  artillerymen, 
and  have  shown  great  aptitude  for  the  ser- 
vice. The  infantry  of  the  line  have  inferior 
barracks  to  the  artillery,  and  it  is  easily  ob- 
servable that  they  hold  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion compared  to  that  of  their  naval  coa- 
frhre$.  For  one  soldier  you  meet  many 
sailors^  and  the  sentries  at  all  the  govern- 
ment  offices  are  blue-jackets.  These  build- 
ings are  grouped  in  the  most  central  part 
of  Saigon,  formed  of  timber,  and  taste- 
fully  surrounded  with  gardens.  Here  is  a 
tel^raph-station  with  a  clock-tower,  (torn 
which  electric  wires  radiate  to  every  point  of 
the  compass,  reaching  to  My-tho  in  the 
south,  to  Bien-hoa  in  the  north,  and  the 
intermediate  stations  westward  and  on  the 
frontier.  Excellent  roads  have  also  been 
constructed  leading  to  these  poinft,  which 
converge  towards  uiis  station  and  tbe  gove^ 
nor's  residence,  so  that  if  any  outbr^  ii 
reported  among  the  natives,  refnforcements 
can  be  sent  without  delay.  Happily,  eight- 
een months  of  ,  peace  have  rendered  these 
meafis  of  intelligence  and  transport  compara- 
tively idle.  Still  they  are  maintained  in  the 
most  efficient  state,  for  the  day  may  come 
when  they  will  be  wanted  on  an  emergency. 
On  this  head  the  Minister  of  War  and  Ma- 
rine Teports  to  the  Chambers  as  follows  :— 
'We  must  not  dissemble  the  circumstance, 
that  our  conquest  and  our  pacification  are  oif 
too  recent  date  to  allow  us  to  consider  onr 
domination  as  definitively  accepted  by  the 
former  possessors  of  those  ricn  countries. 
It  is,  then,  estential  to  keep  in  Cochin- 
China  forces  sufficiently  large  to  convince 
the  Annamese  who  have  submitted  to  the 
government  of  Hu^  of  their  impotence  as 
respects  ourselves.'  With  this  view,  the  war 
establishment  at  Saigon  is  kept  up  to  the 
strength  of  ten  thousand  men  of  all  anns; 
ei^t  batteries  of  artillery  ;  one  ship  of  the 
line,  one  frigate,  two  corvettes,  and  fourteen 
gunboats:  ' 

Our  account  of  the  ffbvernment  establish- 
ment at  Saigon  would  be  incomplete  without 
a  notice  of  the  hospital  on  shore,  which, 
considering  the  small  population,  isnnnsuall^ 
large.'  '  This  institution  consists   of  dght 
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^efunXe  bnildiiigiy  with  -gardes  An j  '^ailn 
between  situated  on  t^a  mort  iftliii^rioQa  «iM 
utibe  upper  part  o(  the  aotUemedt,  fornu^ 
qoite  a  piotaretqne  sulnirb  io  itael^  wiiure 
the  ground  ia  elevated  i^aay  feefc^ab^e  the 
river  bank.  The, interior  larrangeitiente  are 
aaeicceptiooable ;  the  wards  light  aod.  airy ; 
tbB  bedsteads  of  ivoo,  with  naa^ito  oui^ 
tains;  the  laundry  withliaett  ibr  a  l^oinand 
patients ;  the  kitchen,  and  etore-rooikis  equally 
«xtensive^  and  a11  a  model  ef  ortier  and 
eleanliness*  The  ettablisbni^Bat  is  ttnder  the 
immediate  superinteudenoe  of  eighteen,  de- 
▼oted  Sistefs  of  Charity.,  who  aot  as  mirsea 
to  the  sick  and  wounded.  Tber0  are  three 
▼isiting  physicians  from  the  navy,  and  one 
resident  surgeon  with  assistant  apothecaries* 
Fever»  cholera,  and  dysentery  are  tbe  pre- 
wlii^  local  diseases ;  but  latterly  these  have 
Bot  been  so  virulent;  as  the  men  aver  properly 
Weltered  from  the  sun  and  imalaria  of  that 
tropical  climate.  Mndi  has  been  stated  as 
to  the  extreme  unhealth.iniefiB  of  French 
Oochin-China,  but  we  are  of  opinion  tbsit 
it  is  not  more  unheiilthy  than  any  other 
v^gion  in  the  plains  of  the  ^xtrefioe  Bast  J 
•nd  that  it  will  compare  favourably  with  the 
oonntry  aroond  Shanghai^  where  our  tr66t)is 
irerc  decimated  l>y  disease  during  the  Tae-i 
ping  campaign.  Soeh  is  the  natural  result 
of  we  fatigue  attending  warfiure  in  a  tropical 
or  semi-tropical  region. 

But  what  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
civil  and  mercantile,  quarters  of  the  settle* 
Boent  ?  An  acoouQt  of  tbcfse  may  be  suasmed 
up  in  a  sh<urt  paragraph.  .At  the  landing* 
placci  where  the  town  is  separaied  from  the 
south  suburb,  there  Is  a  icanal,  orer  which  a 
wooden  bridge  has  been  built,  leadinff  to 
some  streets  laid  out/at  right  angles,  where 
about  fifty  wooden  shops  are  emted,  all  of 
them  in  the  occupation  of  Chinese^  Manilla^ 
men,  or  Midays,  with  a  feW  French  and 
Portuguese.  These  s&opt;  are  open  for  ih» 
sale  of  provisioosi  clothing,  aod  liquorsJ 
This  quarter  has  quite  aKX>looial  aspect,  and 
resembles  a  new  setttenient  in  Australia  or 
New  Zealand.  It  is  very  qnSet^  without  aii^ 
such  busUe  of  native  tife  as  seen  in  the  Bn* 
ti^  settlements  of  Singapore  or  Hong-E^sf^ 
This  sparsenesB  of  the  native  poputation  in 
Saigon  distinguishes  it  frem  all  other  fereiffn 
Sattlemei^ts  in  Esstorn  Asia;  and  yet  me 
eity  contained  more  than  150,000  inhabi1>' 
aats  before  it  was  occupied  by  the  French, 
many  of  l^em  wealthy  and  kamed.  Theso 
have  sJ]  gone^  and  the  natives  seen  in  tho 
streets  are  of  the  podroit  desoription.  They 
chiefly  oome  fi!om  thf  country  wit&  ve^eta^- 
bles,  fruit,  and  game,  or  fish  jfrom  the  nvers, 
which  tbey  expose  for  sale  in  wretched  sheds, 
tn  this  quarter  toc  land  has  been  divided 
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intei  kftt,  where  it  htis  Realised  M;  the  rate  6t 
five  dollars  per  square  yard  in.  the  oboiod 
sites.  Oa  these,  few  hooses  have  been  buHt 
by  Sofoneatts.  The  largnst  k  a  ^»am  flouiv 
miU  una  bakehouse,  belonging  to  a  Frenck 
firns^  Who  have  the  contract  for  supplying 
the  forces  with  biscuit  and  four.  Otner  en^ 
terpriskig  foreign  tradisrs  have  importod  the 
usual  kiftdb  of  merchandise,  and  speculated 
in  shipping  rice,  but  scarcely  any  trade  %t* 
ists  except  in  a  few  luxuries  for  the  officers*', 
n  is  true  that  foom  ten  to  twenty  square* 
rigged  merchantmen  may  be  seen  moored 
akwg  the  river  bankSf  but  tkesC)  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  are  laden  with  snppliea 
for  the  ffovertraient  diroetly,  or  indirect 
through  Uie  contractors.  There  is  a  custom- 
house  and  harbouivmaster's  office    on  tiio 

3 nay,  but  the  officials  there  have  ma&y  holi^ 
ay&  A  Bbitish  firm  in  Ghiua  does  mors 
import  and  ejrport  tmde  in  one  Hionth,  thait 
all  the  mvil  oomaieroe  of  Saigon  ansouMs  to 
ia  a  year. 

In  traoing  the  progress  of  the  invaskm 
and  conquest  of  the  ociudtiy,  it  may  have 
been  supposed  that  wo  overboked  that  of 
the  retigious  element,  which  led  ostesBibly 
to  the  subjugation  and  possessiom  of  Lower 
Gochin-Ohina  hj  the  French.    But  this  wo 
purposely  omitted^  for  at  no  period  has  tho 
presence  6f  the  missiomirieB,  or  the  exjstsdkoo 
of  nearly  half  a  miUion  nature  C^&rittians 
throughout  the  Annamese  dominions,  m^ 
terially  interfered  with  the  prpgress  of  warw 
like  ovents.    Adn^icid  BoUard  specially  caU 
culated  on  some  friendly  .co*operatlon  fima 
the  converts,   in  suppIyiQg  las  men.,  with 
provisions,  or  aiding  him  with  timely  infer* 
mation  of  the  moviements  of  his  opponents^ 
We  have  seen^  however,  thait  neither  of  thesii 
servieias  was  rendiered,  /even  at  the  worst 
of  times.    The  love  6f  country,  and  dread 
of  Tu-DuVs  proclamations  agaiAst  holding 
communication  with  the  invaders,  on  pain  S 
torture  and  death,  overcame  the  devotion  of 
the  coifverts,  and,  like  their  pagan  oomitry«< 
men,  they  abandoned  th^ir  homes  in  thw 
seat  of  wan    Doubtless  it  was  from  this 
supposed  ingratrtude  that  the  rigid  and  im- 
politic governor  treated  the  inhabitants  so 
harshly,  without  discriminating  pagan  from 
Christian,  that  wherever  the  tncolor  fl^  waa- 
seen  they  fled  to  Oambodia  and  the  nortbens. 
pnovinees.    Moreover,  Admiral  Bonard  and' 
his  predecessors  almost  ignored  the  presence' 
and  in^Mtice  at  the  missiomiries.    The  ad^ 
vice  of  these  experienced  counseilors  respect-] 
ing  the  movements  of  the  expeditionary  force 
Was  rented  wil^  aoam^  and  their  kind  siug^ 
gesfibns  lis  to  how  tho  industrious popnlatiM* 
should  bo  dealt  with  were  Irealed  Contemptu^'' 
ouilf.    fieuce  Aanoo  hm  aeqfbiied  mAMlfi 
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iregion  in  the  East,  bat  it  i$  tidxt  to  a  ^ilddrv^ 
Ibr  want  of  ivkabHapts.  It  i&  true  that  Boine 
are  now  stealibilj  retaming  to  their  aban«- 
doned  farms,  ehiefl^r  through  the  ioffloenee 
e(  the  mfksioDcries.  But  ih^y  find  that 
their  new  masters  demand  a  re-pnrdhaae  of 
the  land,  in  right  of  eonodesti  where  for 
generations  their  families  have  dweh  and 
tilled  the  soil.  This  is  indeed  hard  tpon 
the  returned  fugitives,  most  of  whom  have 
,i>een  mined  by  the  war,  and  who  scarcely 
have  the  means  of  dally  subsistence. 
'  It  is  with  satisfection  we  state  that  the 
present  governor  is  a  man  of  more  enlarged 
views  on  these  points,  and  inclined  to.  carry 
out  a  more  humane  policy  than  his  prede- 
eassoia.  Admiral  de  la  Grandi^re  was,  as 
already  mentioned,  favourably  known  among 
the  sawCM  and  Uteraii  of  hie  country;  whil^ 
yet  in  a«abordinate  position,  by  his  contribo- 
tioni  to  literature  relating  to  Asiatic  nations, 
inchubng  that  wherein  he  now  presides. 
His  governorship  has  commenced  under 
peaoetul  aoBipiees.  and  he  has  improved  Ihe 
occasion  by  the  publication  of  his  monthly 
journal,  the  ^Courrier  de  Saigon.'  In  its 
artioles  there  is  mnoh  that  is  interesting 
regarding  the  nature  and  resonrcee  of  the 
ooTony,  and  they  are  of  a  buoyant  tone  as  to 
ita  future  success.  The  government  enter- 
tains  a  hope  that  the  treasury  will  be  self- 
sapporting  daring  the  present  year,  althongh 
upwards  of  one  million  francs  are  to  be 
ejqpended  on  pv^blic  works,  according  to  the 
atoexed  budget  ibr  1S64,  published  in  the 
I  of  February  last  :-*- 


'  *The  receipts  are  estimated  at' 8^912,000  fr.. 
and  the  expenses  at  6,011,000  fr.  '  The  tot^J  of 
direct  taxes  lor  1864  Is  oslculated  at  1,800,000 
^,  or  .even  at  1,475^Q00  fr^  if  a  balance  from 
the  preceding  jear  is  indoded,  and  the  .chapter 
of  lD<}irect  taxes  at  an  almost  equal  sonii  or 
1,290,000  fr.  Hie  domains  and  certain  acces- 
sory receipts  complete  the  amount  of  8,012,000 
fr.  The  expenditure  is  divided  under  six  heads : 
^1^'  General  administration,  90,000  fr.  2.  Ad- 
ninlsferadon  of  the  native  populations,  T21,000 
fir.  8.  JustiocL  pabHo  worship;  insttiiocion, 
npst-offioe,  and  telegraphs,  7dT.»000  fr.  4w  Na- 
8ve  troops,  826,000  fr.  6.  Pablie  works, 
1,070,000.  6.  Sundries,  76,000  fr. .  The  Gover- 
nor had  issued  an  ordkance,  dated  the  20th  of 
Jsnuary,  1864,  fixing  the  military  conltogenta 
lo  be  rarnishM  by  Uie  different  tribes  for  the 
Amamite  year  Giap^y,  which  commences  on 
ite  8tfa  of  Fe^raary,  1864.  This  decision  modl^ 
fles  the  AmUtmite  system^  of  reoraitmeBt  in  a 
manner  advantageous  to  the  8tate  and  to  the 
communes.    The  nomb^  of  men  to  be  raised 
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:.  Notwithstanding  this  sanguine  budget,  8»d 
^  gtov^iBg  aoconnts  which  appear  bom  tune 
to  tune  m.  the  French  Bewspapers^  there  are 
cafeiaetiti  ian  t|ie  cofenyf  Fieiiofaid4n,  .yfho 


consider  that  thc'eattlement  is  still  weak  and 
troubled  in  its  infancy,  and  thsit  its  feture  is 
doomy.  Tu^Duk  and  hisw'arlikemandaiiiis 
having  successfblly  crushed  the  rebellion  is 
Tonqmn,  ai^  prepared  to  resume  hostalitief 
against  their  forei^  foes  on  the  irst  fitthi^ 
occasion.  It  is  alleged  also  thi^  the  rati- 
fication of  t*ie  treaty  never  received  the 
king's  aiitograi^,  but  that  1^  some  piece  ef 
Asiatic  falsehood  and  eunming  the  signature 
of  the  chief  negotiating  plenipotentiary  wai 
substituted  instead;  J^  that  as  it  may,  this 
mandarin  and  his  colleagues  were  afterwards 
di^raced  ;  and,  to  escape  ptinishment,  they 
proposed  that'  an  embaa^  should  be  sent  to 
France  and  Spain  hi  order  to  rescind  tb< 
treaty,  and  .offer  an  Indemnity  of  ibrty  toil- 
Hon;  dolllirs  if  the  French  would  evacuate  tbs 
country. 'The  faiil6  r^nit  of  that  miwien 
to  the  coitrts  of  Paris  and  Madrid  is  a  matter 
of  Very  recent  history. 

A  new  Franco^Annamese  treaty  was  t%ned 
on  the  15tii  irAy,  1864,  in  which  dauses  of 
t^e  following  purport  alppeai* :— The  indem-* 
nity  paid,  to  be  only  twenty  million  •dollara, 
but  the  French  to  hold  a  ptotectorste  over 
the  six  provinces  theV  have  conquered ;  and 
while  ostensibly  handing  them  <rrerto  natave 
rulo,  they)olaim  the  cession  of  Saigon  and 
its  riveir  approaches.  Also  tho  openiD|  of 
thre^  other  ports  on  the  coast  of  Co^in- 
China,  with  a  concession  of  land  at  each; 
wh^re  French  merchants  shali  be  at  liberty 
to  travel  and  trade,  and  consular  agenti 
be  aHowed  to  reside  at  them,  its  well  as  it 
Hn^  the  capital.  These  terma  have  besn 
granted  most  unwillinglr  by  Ttf-Duk;  and 
should  hrs  soldiers  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
territory  so  recently  the  scene  of  sanguiiiaiy 
conflicts,  we  may  look  fo^  fresh  compKcatioin, 
and  prbbably  a  renewal  of  hostilities.* 

One  great  hindrance  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  colony  k  the  jealousy  and  dissension  thai 
exists  anUM^  the  Ffench  themselves,  chiefly 
in  Gonseooencei  of  the  system  of  naval  ad* 
ministrmHon.  •  Of  all  classes  of  men  whs 
could  t>e  appoiiited  to  conduct  the  land 
operations  and  financial  govemrdont  of  a  new 
setdement  like  Saigon,  nav)^  officers  are  least 
qualifled.  'Hence  the  errors  committed  hf 
the  expediticfnary  fbrces  at  the  outset;  ^o 
subsequent  mismanagement  of  the  native 
peiputatioa,  and  the  undue  pref^nce  of 
naval  bfficers  in  tiling'  important  posts.  1%^ 
military  »en  who  have  be«n  sent  ont  to 
co-operate  with  iho  navy  •find  that  their 
services  are  kept  entirely  m  the  baoi^Toand» 
whiT^  those  .of  their  cot^ns  are  promi* 
nently  pot  forward  ftr  promotion  and  reward 


.  •  It  ^  not  sn^dfled  in  t)is  treaty  whether  Sptf^ 
;is  to  profit  hy  fte  soadHMi  ^^oC;| 
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7lu3' minibnaries  also  ezt)ected  that   aftcfr 
'the  conqaest  tkej  sboald  receive  aid  in  buad, 
jflHid'  monej  to  extend  their  misBionft  and  tb 
iMind  chorehes.    It  is  tme  thai  they  hare  a 
catlradra]  at  Saigon^^the  finest  Mmoture  in 
tlie  jplace ;  tint  thej  hare  bojs'  and  ^ris' 
odbools-^the  latter  under  the  xealofis  tnition 
of  the  iKaito  of  Charity — and  they  hare 
'sbtne  old  mandarin  houses  mnted  to  them 
Jbr  diese  ptirposes.    Bat  wiSi  the  ^ception 
of   the  kker,  their  ohnrches  and  ^mission 
liovse^  have  been  efected  and  maintained 
almost  solely  ont  of  their  own  fonds,  prinoi- 
paUy  collect^  from  tiie  natives ;  while  their 
jprestig9  in  the  oonntry  has  dimidshed  since 
the  eonqnest^  and  their  labonrs  ha^e  been 
Tendered  less  sncoessfnl  on  aooonnt  of  the 
imtnondities  oooftmitted  by  their  coantr3nliien. 
These  matters  are  wdl  known  in  the  colony, 
but  for  obvious  reasons  are  not  published 
in  the  press  of  the  mother  conntry.    The 
oensoTship  aldne  has  prevented  the  French 
public  from  learning  many  of  the.fiictB  which 
'we  have  stated,  not  Mattering  to  the  eom- 
ananders  of  the  ezpeditioDS  and  thehr  admi- 
nistration of  a^sirs. 

WithoQt  farther  oomment,  we  leave  it  fo 
others  to  spednlate  as  to  the  fatare  snccess  of 
this  embryo  colony.*  In  this  article  we  have 
aimpiy  touched  upon  the  salient  points  of  its 
history,  which  would  take  volames  to  describe 
in  detail.'  Still  there  is  sufficient  for  the 
reader  to  know  by  a  retrospectivie  gknoe  why 
and  how  the  French  invaded  and  conquered 
Lorwer  Cochin-China,  and  what  are  their 
designs  in  Cambodia. 


Axr.  U.^\.  (Aservatwtu  ou  Odd^FeUow 
and  Friendly  Bodetim.  By  F.  G.  P. 
Neison.    London,  1846. 

2.  The  Butory,  pireeekt  PoHHwi^  and  Social 
ImporUenee  of  Friendly  Sodetiee,  By 
Ohatles  Hatdwiok.    London,  18^. 

8.  ObeervadoneoniheEateo/JifortaHiyaind 
Sidsneee  ewiUiny  atnon^st  Friendly  8o- 
eietiee;  calculated  from  the  expertence  of  the 
membert  compristny  the  Independent  Order 
efOdd  Fdlom^  Manchattr  UMty.  By 
•  Henry  Ratcliffd,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
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*  Th«  Baropesn  population  of  trench  Cochin* 
bhins,  ezdiinre  of  the  military  and  naval  element, 
amounts  to  an ;  being  opposed  of  192  perBonaiin 
^  etaployment  of  ffoiventmept,  9^  mieeioflariee, 
SlSitteraof  St^  Peni  de  Cfhartres,  and  842  repre- 
lenting  the  indoetrial  an4  commercial  ponnlation. 

'  The  number  of  males  ii  exiMitly  600,  and  that  of 

'  females  9t 


4.  Ineolvent  JSck  and  Burial  Olube;  ^ 
Oaueee  and  the  Cure,  By  Charles  Hard* 
wick.     Manchester,  1863. 

5.  The  Biyht  and  Wrong  of  Benefit  Socie^ 
ties.    By  F.  A.  New.    London,  1863. 

0.  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  FeUowe.    Manchester,  1 864. 

7.  Directory  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Force- 
ters*  Friendly  Society^  and  Almanack, 
Halifftz,  1864. 

8.  Reporte  of  the  Beyietrar  of  Friendly 
Societies  in  England,     1865-^4. 

Tbb  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  prudent  sell- 
reliance  amongst  the  great  body  of  the  people 
is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal 
needs  of  our  time.  Every  individual,  bowever 
humble  his  sooiai  position  may  be,  is  .the 
better  for  knowing  and  feeling  Uiat  his 
hi4>pine8s  necessarily  depends  m  a  great 
measure  i^n  his  own  mdtmtry,  economy, 
and  provid^oe.  Any  attempt  to  elevate  a 
people  mainly  b^  charity  must  always  fail, 
chiefly  because  it  tends  to  sap  the  founda- 
tions  of  self-respect,  if  it  do  not  break  down 
the  very  outworks  of  virtue  itselC  There  Is 
indeed  reason  to  fear  that  some  forms  df 
benevolence,  however  well-meant,  tend  to 
create  the  very  evils  they  are  designed  to 
cure,  and  to  encourage  the  poorer  classes 
in  the  habit  of  dependence  upon  the  charity 
of  others,  to  the  neglect  of  those  far  healthier 
means  of  social  well-^eing  which  lie  within 
their  own  power. 

It  is  because  the  benefit  societies  of  the 
working  classes  are  calculated  to  cherish  the 
habit  of  genuine  self-reliance  and  self-respect, 
that  we  consider  them  eminently  worthy  of 
public  enoodragement  Viewed  in  this  light 
they  are  entitfdd  to  be  regarded  as  among 
the  most  important  economic  institutions 
of  our  time.  They  exfircise  an  iimonnt  of 
social  influence  which  it  woold  be  difficult 
to  over-estimate.  It  is  certainly  a  striking 
&ct  that  someb  three  foillions  of  workii^ 
men,  teprcnenting  an  a^egate  of  about  ten 
millions  of  the  p(>pnlation  of  these  islands, 
should  have  spohtan^usly  organised  theos- 
sdves  into,  voluntai^  associations  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  support  in  time  of  sick- 
ness and  distress.  Any  political  organisation, 
embraeinff  but  a  tithe  of  the  number,  wouid 
probiMy  nav^  excited  more  public  attention 
than  thiS'has  done,  although  the  moral  and 
social  influences  which  the  benefit  societies 
exercise  are  of  vastly  greater  importance. 

These  associations  appear  to  us  to  afford 
highly  &vourable  indications  of  th^  sound- 
ness of  character  of  the  common  people  of 
En^and^  They  are  the  on^owth  ^n  a  great 
measure  of  the  English  love  of  self>govc(ro- 
nient  and  social  independence;  ia  iUustration 
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of  tdneb  remark  it  may  be  itafedy  thit 
lidiereai  in  France  only  one  peiion  in  terenty- 
six  is  found  belonging  to  a  benefit  lociety, 
•and  in  Befgium  one  in  feizty<±ibnr,  the  pro- 
portion in  Ei^land  is  fouAd  to  be  one  in 
Bine.*  Tbe  ]£)gli8h  societies  are  said  to 
fonesA  aggregate  resenres  of  capital  amonnt- 
ing  to  nearly  twenty  millions  sterlingy  and 
.ftey  distribnte  relief  amoagst  their  m^em- 
bers,  provided  by  voluntary  contribntioos  oat 
oif  their  weekly  eaminffs^  to  the  Amonttt  of 
above  two  aaillions  yeany. 

It  is  true  that  these  benefit  societies  have 
nnmerons  defects.  There  are  faalta  in  &e 
details  of  their  organisation  and  maBage- 
ment^  whilst  many  of  them  are  finiancially 
nnsonnd.  Like  other  institntions  in  thehr 
early  stagesi  tkey  have  been  tentative  and  in 
a  great  measure  ennprrioal)  more  especiallv  as 
^ards  their  rates  of  coatribntion  and  aiiow- 
anoes  of  sick  rdief.  The  rates  have  m  many 
instances  been  fixcid  too  low  in  proportion  to 
.the  benefits  allowed,  and  hence  the  box  has 
so  often  beem  declared  to  be  closed.  Bnt 
life  assarancps  societies  themselves  had  to 
undergo  the  same  diseipHtie  of  occasional 
failure,  and  the  operation  of  '(winding  np* 
has  been  by  no  means  unknown  even  to 
these  respectable  organisationst  Indeed,  it 
appears  from  Parliamentary  vetorns  that 
between  1644  and  1850  no  fewer  than  210 
life  offices  were  ^  wonnd  up,'  or  othe)-wise 
ceased  to  exist,  and  in  not  a  few  oaaea  tbe 
expenses  of  management  were  fonad  to  have 
swallowed  np  the  entire  income.  In  their 
lyinres,  therdbre,  the  eondoctors  of  ben^t 
societies  have  not  stood  alone.  To  qnote 
the  words  of  the  Registrar  in  a  recent  Re- 
port: *  Though  the  information  thus  fiir 
*  obtained  is  not  very  encouraging  as  to  tbe 
gentenal  qrstem  of  management,  on  th^  whol^ 
perhi^  the  resnks  of  the  investments  of 
the  poor  thus  shown  are*  not  worse  than 
those  which  noblemen,  members  of  Psj-lia- 
^ment,  merchants,  professed  finandoKs,  and 
apeodatom  have  oontrived  to  attain  inth«ir 
management  of  railways,  joint-stock  bai^ks, 
and  enterprises  of  all  kinds.' 

The  trndi  is,  the  science  of  vital  statistics 
Is  of  comparatively  laodem  date,  and  it  need 
not  be  matter  of  sorprise  if  working  men,  in 
•onstitntW  their  benefit  sooieties,  have  made 
niistakes  ^ike  in  their  rates,  benefits,  and 
aystem  of  mansgemeni.    it  is  dso  right  to 

*  It  li  Ml  kD6wn  that  shnoit ^vetyTiIlsge  add 
hamlet  fai  Bngland  and  Wal«s  hm  its  finendly 
,aoci«^y,  wluls  the  tewnt  and  tikku  ht^  them  by 
Imndreds.  ...  There  is  ao  doabt  that  Uiera 
are  tiors  Mendlv  tocietiet  for  mutaal  relief  in 
'tieVa^,  idn.,  in  Soglend  and  Wslee  than  Sn  ^e 
whde  cyf  the  ml  of  Europe  or  SliSwhere.-^Jei^ 
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bear  in.  mind  titat  nahny  of  the 
friendly  societies  were  in  operation 
before  the  snbjeet  of  tamtnal  assnraooe  hi 
attradted  the  special  attention  of  sdentifib 
ihen,  and  led  to  that  largo  accmnnhition  of 
experience'  as  to  the  expectancy  :of  life  sad 
the  probabilitiea  of  aicknees  whidi  fenns  the 
baelB  of  Ifae  tables  of  the  best  oOees. 

The  workmen's  aoeieties  oHsinated  for  tbe 
moat  part  in  a  common  want,  n\t  by  peneii 
of  small  means  unable  to  acouamilate  sbj 
considerable  atote  of  saivings  to  previds 
against  destitution  in  the  evenl  of  disshie> 
mebt  hj  disease  or  aocEdeot.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  life,  persons  earning  therir  bread  b^ 
daify  labobr  are  able  to  isave  moner  with  diiD- 
otdty.  Unavoidable  expenses  absorb  Ihdr 
limited  means  and  bress  heavily  on  tbev 
incdme.  When  unable  to  work,  any  bttld 
store  tfaev  may  have  aocnmulatied  »  sect 
speiit,  ami  if  they  iiaive  a  femily  to  mssatsia, 
Uiere :  is  then  no  ^oico  before  them  M 
destitution,  beff^nffv  <v  reooarse  to  the  poo^ 
rates.  In  their  desh^  to  avmi  eidier  of 
these  alttomtivesv  <3ley  have  contrived  ths 
expedient  of  the  benefit  society.  By  com- 
bidfnff  and  pnttSag  a  larffe  number  of  tmsll 
contributions  together,  they  ha(ve  feand  k 
practicable  thus  to  plovide  a  fund  8nfilcieii% 
large  to  meet  Uienr  ordinary  reqairetaenli 
during  sickness.  With^t  any  aoientific  h^ 
whaieveiv  and  for  a  long  time  oomparativigr 
uhnotioed  by  the  wealthier  classes,  the 
laboQiing  people  entered  into  arraagemeali 
of  this  sortOT  tantuai  help,  tfroping  Ihefr 
way  rather  than  seeing  it  clearly  befeto 
them,  and  trying  honestly  to  provide  (or 
the  contingencies  of  the  present  rather  tbsa 
to  anticipate  the  wants  of  the  fotnre.  In 
this  way  most  of  these  societies  were  or^ 
nally  started,  and  that  they  have  proved  on 
tbe  whole  satisfactory  in  ft^ir  fesnfti  is,iA» 
think,  obviods  from  llieit  ra|nd  eiiensioa  in 
improved  forms,  taoUd  paltioidarly  of  Iste 
yeait,  la  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Tbo  Benefit  Society  may  be  rigardei  ai 
an  assbciation  of  ^raona  of  fte  humUer 
classes  for  the  piirf^ee  tnainlir  of  prescrvi% 
each  other  from  destitution  daring  siekneai 
By  its  means  the  fenilite  of  sodi  woHmoi 
aa  d^o  not  en|Oy  Isn  average  degree  df  health 
are  itfcMe  shserei%  in  the  bettto  fortune  of 
dioae  who  do«  The  inequalitiea  of  life  and 
health  are  thus  in  some  meaawa  coapen- 
sated,  while  the  social  independence  of  tbe 
suflferers  is  preserved  until  they  are  restored 
to  their  U8aa][  nealtliy  working  co;iditioii. 
The  means  by  which  this  is  acoempliihed 
are  very  sinfplK  Kadi  nieDdber  eoalribaMs 
to  k  common  fiini  fit  tbft  tafe  of  eo  m^A 
a  wee^  knd  out  of  this  fond  the  stipaltM 
allowance   is   ^aid.    Most  benefit  society 
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bat«  abo  t  Widom'  aUd  Orpkana?  Eimd, 
Miwd  m  lilfe  numnar,  out  of'  wiiidi  a  sam  is 
paid  to  tbe  sarvivon  df  mentis  al.tbeir 
AeaUu  It  will  be  obmcis  that  sbob  oigaaisar 
tians,  Wwever  fiwilty  tlwj  may  be  in  d^ail, 
oasBot  fail  te  ezeteise  is  most  beneficia;!  in* 
fateaoe  upon  poeiety  at^  liaise.  The  fact  that 
one  of  aoeh  asa6ciation%  the  Manchester 
Unity  of  Odd  Fellowa,  diafcribnteB  in  tidt 
mlkf  attd  p^meott  of  snma  at  death,  about 
^00,000^;  a^year,  exhibits  the  laige  nmoont 
of  distreat  which  they  alleiiate,  akid  lUn*- 
taiAea  in  a  striking  Hffht  their  beneficial 
aietioB  on  tlie  ciasa  lor  whom  and  by  wibo^ 
they  havei  been  establiahed*  By  their  meanb 
working  men  are  enabled  to  aeeure  the  tesnhi^ 
of  economy  at  a  Comparatively  small  coat 
fk^r^mnttcai  annrance  ia  ecohomy  in  its  moit 
asonomjcal  form ;  and^  aa  ezhibSted  in  Benefit^ 
Iriendly,  «id  Miltnal  Aianrance  Societiea 
generally,  it  presents  merely  another  illnatra* 
tion  of  th^  power  of  oo-operation  wihich  is 
working  o^  each  eiti*aordinary  nesoha  in  ail 
deparlmenta  of  society,  and  is  in  fact  bat 
^aether  name  for  Giviliaation. 

The  eariy  history  of  ben^t  aocietiea  is 
somewhat  obscnve.  Attempts  have,  been 
mide  to  invest  then  wiUi  a  halo  of  antiquity, 
hot  to  little  phrpoee.  Working  tnen  are^ 
however,  to  be  excused  for  sharing  in  that 
ngard  for  thmga  aaoient  and  venerable 
which  characterises  men  in  every  class  of 
society,  not  excepting  the  highest.  But  the 
sbim  pat  forward  by  some  writers  in  behalf 
of  the  Loyal  Ancient  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  FeHowB,  of  having  bean  fonnded  aji. 
[^5,  in  the  reign  of  the  Smperor  Nero^  will 
not  bear  investigation*  Noi!  can  we  give 
nj  credit  to  tl^  historical  claims  of  that 
stui  more  ancient  order,  *Tbe  Antediluvians.' 
It  is,  nevertheless,  a  cttioas  &ot  that  so 
luige  a  proportion  of  ^hat  are  called 
the  Secr^  Orders  denominate  themselves 
'Aaoent.'  Thns,  there  are  The  Ancient 
Order  of  Foreafeeia,  The  Ancient  Braids^ 
Tbe  Ancient  Mariners,  The  Ancient  Britona, 
The  Ancient  Bratemity  of  Gardeners,  The 
Loyal  Ancient  Shepherds,  and  even  an 
Ancient  Order  of  Baff&loes.  Besides  dicae, 
are  The  Order  of  the  Ark,  The  Rechabites 
nd  Templam  of  Nasareth  (Teetotallers), 
TkB  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  The  Order 
of  the  Peaceful  Dove,  The  JEnights  Templars, 
The  Knights,  of  Malta,  and  many  n>ore 
soeietiea  of  the  same  aoirt,  ednally  venerable 
*-^t  least  in  name.  It  is  difficult  to  believe, 
<to  looking  over  these  high-sounding  titles, 
fhst  the  simple  oUect  of  the  Order  is  to 
littribote  sick  relief  amongst  the  membert^ 
ttkd  paymenta  to  widows  and  orphans  at 
tksir  dea^  Yet  that  is  all.  Bven  that 
^[^rQilildy  terrible  body,  The  Ancient  Order 


of  *B.nflblcM,  k  merely  aa  orgaxmsalion  ef 
working  men  to  provide  a  toramoa  fund  bv 
fortnightly  payments  of  B^d,^  out  of  which 
10s.  a  week  is  allowed  to  the  contributoia 
during  sidroeia* 

AlUioagh  by  &r  the  greater  number  of 
tbe  benefit  ^ooieties  now  in  existeuiee  are 
of  compataiii^ly  recent  origin,  theire  is  reason 
to  believe  that  associations  of  a  similar  kind 
were  in  existence  in  England  at  an  earjjf 
period.  13ie  Qilds  had  their  origin  in  an 
adcient  Saxon  law,  and  were  so  c2led  from 
the  word  OiUen^  or  CMden  (to  pay),  because 
each  Gild  brother  waa  required  lo  contribute 
towards  the  funds  <tf  the  society,  which  were 
partly  employed  in  the  relief  of  necessitous 
members.  Many  of  them  were  of  a  religious 
character,  and  on  stated'  festival  days  masses 
wete  teid  and  psalms  were  sdng.  lor  th# 
benefit  of  the  /brethren^  dead  and  living, 
Hickes,  in  his  'Thssaorus,'  gives  some 
curious  trandations  of  old  Saxon  Gild  deedi^ 
exhibiting  their  nature  and  objecta.  Thu^ 
in  the  case  of  a  Cambridge  Gild,  all  the 
members  were  required  to  swear  by  the  holy 
relkfues.  Other  Gilds  were  established  by 
merchants  and  tradesmen  for  j[mrposes  c( 
mutual  assistance  and  protection*  Tlieae 
were  regarded  with  much  favour  by  the 
early  English  monarohs,  who  granted  thorn 
many  privileges;  and  there  were  lew  towns 
of  importa^ee  which  were  not  provided  with 
a  haU  for  tbe  meetings  of  the  Gilds.  They 
afterwards  became  merged  in  the  corporalioda 
of  the  chartered  bonooghs,  and  elected  mem- 
bers to  serve  them  in  Parliamefit ;  being  the 
first  depositaries  of  political  power  in  towns. 

The  rules  of  some  of  these  ancient  fratemir 
ties  have  been  preserved,  from  which  it 
appears  that  they  were  a  sort  of  mutual 
assurance  societies  as  well  as  trades  protection 
societies*  Dngdale  quotes  the  orcQnances  of 
^e  StOiitherine's  Gild  at  Coventry  (founded 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.)  as  *  manifesting 
the  decent  government,  ceremony,  devotionv 
charity,  and  amity  of  nis  time.'  The  Gild 
supported  all  sick  and  infirm  brethren 
according  to  their  condition.  Poor  brethren 
were  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  Gild.  If  a 
member  suffered  from  fire,  water,  tobberv,  or 
other  calamity,  the  Gild  came  to  his  ne]% 
and  lent  him  money  without  interest,  J^ 
the  ancient  Gilds  seem  to  have  indulgea 
investing  and  conviviality;  and  it  was  no 
onconimon  practice  for  brethren  who'  loved 

good  cheer  to  leave  a  sum  of  money  behind 
lem  for  the  purpose  of  providing  ap  anni^al 
dinner,  to  the  Gild.^     Although  many   of 


^  Many  of  ths  Qilds  beeame  fioh,  sod  aoquired 
•xttaaive  posMtsioBS  in  hoi^MS  Snd  land,  of  whish 
Eeniy  VIlL  dtdprlYfcl  ttiem.to  aoenaiderable  extent 
ia  lUH  (Act  Heory  yUL,  viii,  i^ap.  ly    Th«f 
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ttese  AfiGMfit  assoeiatioBS  6t9l  survive,  ihi^ 
are  tbe  ttiere  sbadows  of  what  the^  were. 
Excepting  in  the  City  of  London,  the  Colo- 
rations have  been '  reformed '  oat  of  existence; 
their  trade  privileges  have  been  abolished; 
and  the  principal  function  of  the  metropolitan 
Gilds  now  consists  in  distributing  doles,  occa«> 
gionallj  relieving  necessitous  bretbren,  and 
eating  the  good  dinners  bequeathed  to  them 
1>7  their  pr^ecessors. 

Although  the  principles  of  mutual  assur- 
ance were  to  a  certain  extent  recognised  by 
the  Gilds,  their  application  was  of  an  ex* 
tremety  limited  character.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, too,  that  they  were  mainly  instituted 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  cfmploying  class,  and 
not  of  the  employed ;  they  were  societies  of 
masters,  not  of  workmen.  When  these  last 
fell  sick  or  became  disabled,  they  usually  had 
recourse  to  begging  or  tbe  workhouse.  For 
a  long  time  the  poorer  classes  were  encou^ 
raged  to  look  to  the  overseers  for  help  in 
every  emergency ;  and  so  long  as  relief  was 
readily  granted,  as  it  often  was  to  the  idle 
and  tne  d^solute,  the  inducements  to  sel^ 
denial  and  thrift  on  the  part  of  the  more 
industrious  were  but  few.  From  an  early 
period,  however,  there  were  large  numbers 
tA  foreign  irorkmen  settled  in  ^is  country 
who  hful  no  such  claims  upon  the  poor- 
rates;  and  it  was  amongst  tibem  that  we 
tnd  the  first  Workmen's  Benefit  Societies 
established  in  their  present  forms.  This  was 
tile  case  with  the  French  Prot^tants,  who 
took  refuge  in  England  in  large  numbers  on 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in 
1685.  A  considerable  proportion  of  them 
settled  in  London,  where  they  formed  them- 
selves into  congregations  ana  set  up  various 
branches  of  industry ;  those  in  Spitalfields 
for  the  most  part  carrying  on  the  trade  of 
silk-weaving.     When  they  first  came  over,- 

Sublic  collections  were  made  for  their  relief 
I  all  the  churches,  and  sums  were  voted  by 
the  Government  to  preserve  the  immigrants 


were  not  quite  extinguished,  however,  by  this 
eonfiscation,  but  oontinaed  to  hold  their  meetings 
for  purpoeee  of  convtviAUty  and  mnttud  attistADee. 
Bloomfield,  in  hia  *  Histoiy  of  Norfolk/  mentions 
sdveral  which  survived  One  of  such  Gilds»  in  a 
Iirorfoik  viUaffe,  whose  lands  were  seized,  retained 
tiieir  Gildhim  until  1650,  when  the  effects  were 
■old.  They  included  SO  lbs.  of  pewter  TSssels; 
ta  Um.  of  lead;  lour  spits,  weighing  1S9  lbs.  ;^a 
tnetsl  pot,  weighing  44  lbs. ;  two  poU  of  brass, 
weiffhiDg  89  lbs. ;  and  a  brass  pan,  weighing  9  lbs. 
^-clear  proofii  of  the  joUy  proceedinffs  of  tbe 
Gilds.  Borne  of  the  little  parochial  Gilds  were  so 
poor  fas  not  to  have  a  room  of  their  own ;  but 
most  of  them,  in  towns  and  even  viUaces,  had 
Uieir  GildhalL  Remahis  of  theee^  says  £den  in 
Ids  'State  of  the  Poor,'  may  yet  be  fouad  in  some 
of  our  most  inaigoifieant  viilafcs,  amply  provide 
with  oulinaiy  utensils  for  puiposeii  of  local  feasts. 


frond  destitotioA.  But' when  they  hadeetUei 
down  to  their  varions  trades,  and  were  aUs 
for  the  most  part  to  maintain  themaelTs^ 
they  proceeded  to  fovm  societies  for  mxOaak 
r^ief  in  sidcness  and  distress.  Hence  t^ 
early  firiendly  societies  which  exist  in  andk 
larffe  numbers  inr  Spitalfields^  Canterbarjf 
and  Norwich.  One  of  these  soeietiea,  en* 
titled  the  'Norman  Society,'  of  Bethul 
Green,  only  ceased  to  exist  in  186d,  after 
a  life  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  Down  to  the  year  1800  the  whote 
of  this  society's  accounts  were  kept  in  Freodi ; 
tbe  memhsrs  beinff  the  dcseendaote  of  Erendt 
Protestants,  mosdy  bearing  French  Dsmes; 
but  at  lon^h  t^e  foreign  element  became  sa 
mixed  with  the  English  that  it  almost  oeaaed 
to  be  recognisable,  and  the  society  may  bt 
said  to  have  died  out  with  the  absorplioii  of 
the  distitctiye  class  for  wh6se  benefit  \%  was 
originally  instituted* 

Such  were  the  oldest  friendly  soci^iei 
belonging  to  the  working^Jassea  of  which 
traces  are  to  be  found  in  England;  but  in 
Scotland,  records  are  preserv^  of  two  reij 
ancient  societies  which  still  flourish  in  the 
little  town  of  Borooghstoness.  One  of  these 
was  instituted  as  long  aco  as  the  year  1434| 
and  another  in  1659 ;  though  their  rules  oie 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  upon  the 
model  of  those  of  similar  associations  erea 
earlier  in  exist^ce.  But  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  societies  are  of  much  moie 
recent  date.  Towards  the  end  of  last  ceo* 
tury  Government  took  the  first  st^  towards 
recognizing  them ;  and  an  Act  was  passed  in 
1798,  commonly  known  as  Mr.  George  Rosens 
Act^  enabling  them  to  invest  thdr  funds  ia 
Government  securities.  Sir  Francis  Eden,  is 
his  *  State  of  tiie  Poor,'  msntions  that  at  the 
date  of  h»  work  (1797)  friendly  societies  had 
extended  to  nsoet  parts  of  Great  Britain.  Ha 
expresses  his  regret  at  being  unable,  not  with* 
standing  the  labour  and  pains  he  bestowed 
on  the  induiry,  to  give  the  numbers. either  of 
the  societies  then  existing^  or  of  their  mem- 
bers. .  fie  ssjTs  concerning  them  that  *•  they 
do  not  owe  their  origin  to  Pariiameiitary  in* 
terference,  nor  to  private  benevolence,  not 
even  to  the  recdmniendations  of  acknow^ 
lodged  ability,'  but  that  they  originated  with 
the  persons  intended  to  be  b^efited  by  tbemi 
— a  statement  equally  applicable  to  the  like 
associatioos  of  the  present  di^. 

The  principal  societies,  then  as  now,  were 
found  estabHshed  in  tb^  northern  paits  of  the 
kingdom.  Carlisle  had  6  societies,  with  846 
male  and  185^  female  members;  Sunderland 
had  24,  with  1440  members;  Newcastle  had 
26,  with  ncariy  8000  members;  LaiMMster 
18,  with  some  2000  UMmbers;  Liverpool  12, 
wkh  about  1200  n^emb^ra;  flail  01,  wo^ 
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)>tAMem  4OQ0,ai^^5Q0O'^fiemb€|^.;,  Sheffield 
bad  52  societies,  ythick  in  1787  paid  d$70A 
to  sick  members;  ^d  Dorliata, . Nor^  i^pd 
Bpath  Shields,  Preatgi),  Workingtoi^  Ch^ 
tierfieldy  Leaoe&teri  Norwick,  and  other  .popa<- 

^08  towns,  we^a  each  provided  with  a  nucor 
ic  of  societies  of  like  nature.  Som#oftbem 
were  of  a  rery  loyal  character ;  thus  at  Kirbj 
IjODsdaley  none  were  admitted  who  \  at- 
tempted the  ^bversiop  of.  our  happy  oonsti- 
tntion  in  Church  and  State.'  These  early 
iplabs  usually  combined  conviviality ,  with 
business.  The  rules  p{  th^  Carlisle.  Fem^e 
.Societies  &ho,\i;  that  their  framers  h^d  very 
decided  views  as  to  the  loquacity  of  th^  sex ; 
ibr  they  imppsed  fines  upon,  all  such  as '  di^ 
closed  the, secret  of  the  society,  upbraided 
one  another^  or  lefused  to  be  uJent;*.  ijrhile 
at  the  sanoie.tin^e  the  landlady  of  the  house 
|U  which  the  meetii^  ;^ere  held  was  bound 
*  to  find  gqod  ale^  under,  a  penalty  of  2<.  QdJ 
,  Most  of  the  societies  had,  as  .indeed  they 
jitill  have,  their  annual  feast,  walking  in  pro- 
cession to  and  from  church .  befora  diuuer. 
Ihe  rude  chgracteiv  of  thw  entertainments  is 
indicated  by  Ui»  rules  of  an  old  society,  at 
StapIetoQ,  in  Glouoeste»hire :  they  were 
lort^-six  in  Au^nber»  of -ffFhich  sixteen  ve- 
kled  to  eating  and  drinking*  The  members 
were  required  to  attend  e^ich  oth^rV  funeral/i 
under  a  penalty,  an4  on  such  pocasim  the 
^naotity  of  drmk  allowed  to  each  was  soeci- 
ned  in  the  rules.  The  ai^nual  feast  was  Veld 
on  Whit-Mond^y^  when,  the  brethren  hreak- 
lEistcd,  walked  in  procession,  and  afterwards 
dined  toget^her,  ^ach  paying  U.  ^,  to  defray 
the  expenses.  The  ruf^  em^i^ed  good  ord^r 
in  the  processiop  to  and  n^om  church,  and 
hecoming  conduct  during  Divine  service. 
Ooe  of  them  runs  thus  :-^'  No  member  on 
the  feast  day  shall  provc^o  another  by  callii^ 
him  nickname^  or  by  guilinir  at  him,  or 
^ting  meat  or  bones, at  another,  or  about 
the  room;  neither  shall  any  member  feed 
Another  by  way  pf  fun-  and  ^[asting  the 
victuals  to  the  shame  of  Ae  oompajoy.  Any 
ftich  things  being  donci  .those  that  do  them 
ihall  forfeit  Is.,  or  be  excluded^ 

Many  of  the  ol4.  friendly  societies*  of  this 
idass  are  still  in  existepoe;  and  that  they 
continue  to  devote. attention  to  eating  an4 
drinking  is  eyident  from  f ha  annual  R^rto 
pf  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  who  sets  fort^  the  com- 
plaints of  numerous  illiterate  cprrespopdent^ 
on  Uie  subject  at  Gonsidwabla  length*  The 
older  clubs  evidently  relied  in,  a  great  mea- 
inre^npon  the  spcial  element  iqr  their  sucCjCss, 
regarding  the  annual  feast  and  procession  as 
^ir  grand,  adviettisemieni  of  the  jear.  They 
^joyed  each  other's  '  company '  at  the  fbri^ 
nightly  or. monthly  meeting  at  the  pubtic- 
Jiousc^  while  the  procession  enabled  th^ 


pnblifily  to  Exhibit  .theiff  ttroogtii  id  mi^mbetfa. 
Had  they  trusted  aolely  to  the  sense  of  dutjr 
-'-^he  duty  of  insunng  against  sickness— ^and 
merely  laquired  the  members  .to  pay  their 
Weekly  eontribotion$  to  a  collector,  tJne  pro- 
babilily  is  that  very  few  societies  of  the  kind 
would  have  remaioied  in  existence.  ■ 

.  It  so  happens  that  the  world  is  not  to  hf 
conducted  on  superfipe  or  teetotal  principles. 
To  most  meo,  and  especially  to  the  meu  we 
are  ^eakipg  :o^,it  is  a  rough,  working  world, 
eoadqcted  on  common  piinciplei^  such  as  will 
wear^  To  some  jt  may  seem  vulgar  to  asso- 
ciate beer,  tobacco,  or  annual  feasting .  with 
the  pure  and;  simple  dat^  of  effecting,  an  in^ 
surance  against  disablement  by  sickness ;  bult 
the  world  we  live  in  is  vulgar,  and  we  nftust 
take  it  as  we  find  it,  and  try  y  to  make  the 
best  of  it%  lit. most  be  admitted  that  the  teUr 
depci^  tp  pure  good  in  man  are  very  weak 
and  need  puch  helping. ,  But  the  expedieni, 
vulgar  though,  it  be,  of  attraotiag  him  through 
his  appetite  to  perform  a  duty  to  himself  and 
neighbours^  is  by  nor  means  oonfined  to  so- 
cieties of  working  men.  There;  is  scarcely  a 
London  charity  017  institutioa  bpt  has  ita 
annual  dinner  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
subscribers*  Are  we  to  condenin  the  eigh teei(- 
penny  annual  dinper  of  the  poor  m^,  but 
excuse  the  guinea  one  of  the  lidi  t 

It  is,  h<>wever,  alleged  that  these  worl^ 
men's  societies  are  condemned  by  the  fiidk 
of  their  being  held  in  public-houses.  But  if 
we  look  at  the  (question  from  the  working 
man's  point  of  view^  we  shall  probably  be 
somewhat  more  lepieot  in  our  judgment.  Is 
certaii^  cases  it  is  no  doijibt  possible  to  secure 
a  village  school-room  for  the  purpose  of  a 
society  s  meetings;  bat  for  the  most  part 
there  is  practically  no  choi^Qe  between  the 
socie.ty  that  meets  at .  a  public-house  ao4 
none  at  all.  The  pablic-hojose  is  eyerybody's 
house ;  the,  schQol*room.  can  only  be  got  bj 
&your,  and,  it  may  be,  subject  to  conditioDf 
of  a  very  stringent  eharacter.  The  publior 
bouse  is  warm,  comfortal^ev  atid  well-hghted|| 
whereas  the  school-room  is  probably  the  re* 
verse ;  and  it  need  not,  therefof-e,  be  matter  of 
surprise  that  pi:^blic-hou8e  meetiiigs  carry  the 
day  In  saying  thus  njiad),  we  by  no  means  ad? 
vooate  tkQ  holding  of  friendly  society  meetings 
in  public-houses^  but  are  merely  stating  9^ 
Uci  which  carries  with  it  its, own  explanation. 

The  anpual  fi^val  -of  the  village,  clubs  le4 
in  many  cas^  to  speech-making,  and  hence 
the  invitation  of  men  of  education  and  local 
inflqenoe,  who  sanctioued  the  proceedings bj 
their  presence.  The  squire  and  the  clergyt 
man  wene  announced  as  patrous ;  they  made 
qtieeches,  gave  donations  to  the  funds,  nnd^ 
what  was  still  better,  advice  and  encourager 
ment ;   soq^eijmes  even  taking  a  practical 
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4imte  in  the  tbautf^meni  If  Ae  fnods  nm 
ihort,  as  thejr  "v^ere'  apt  to  do  in  Bcasom  of 
ejioessire  dickdees,  thoy  belf^ed  to  keep  die 
tbciety  a|iv€i  Tfaev  saw^  that  it  was  better 
tbajb  ^0  helpless  sick  shoold  be  mainitmneff 
out  of  l^e  Bieans  contributed  by  their  owa 
class,  and  be  enconraged  to  cherish  the  hooeM 
pHde  of  self^ependehoe.  than  be  driven  as  a 
list  resoqrde  to  the  poomoiiee.  And  it  n^QSt 
be  acknowledged  that  the  funds  of  most  of 
the  clubs  were  Tery  'weak,  and  stood  much 
in  need  of  help.  For  the  most  part,  they 
wore  enabled  to  continue  their  operations  for 
the  relief  of  sickness  with  considwable  diffi^ 
eulty ;  and  many  of  them,  as  they  grew  old, 
became  Inroken  up  altogether. 

It  was  of  course  natural  that  the  noembers, 
being  persons  of  Very  limited  means,  ehould 
^deatour  to  secure  the  objects  of  their  or- 
gsinisation  at  the  least  possible  cost  Men  of 
^rery  class  like  low  rates  of  assufance;  «nd 
in  the  case  <^  the  workmen's  locieties,  the 
principal  object  wa&  merely  to  levy  from  each 
member  what  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  claims  upon  the  funds  from  year  to  year. 
Th^  were  not  proprietary  societies;  they 
xreitner  aimed  at  making  profits  nor  at  pay- 
ing dividends  ;"but  were^purety  mutual  asso- 
oiations.  The  societies,  therefore,  fixed  their 
iBtes  as  low  as  possible;  and  as  the  results 
proved,  they  iu'  most  casee  fixed  them  too 
kw.  So  long  as  the  societies  consisted,  fbr 
Ihe  most  part,  of  young,  healthy  men,  and 
the  averag^  amount  of  sickness  remained 
low,  the  payments  made  seemed  ample ;  the 
Ibnds  accumolated,  and  many  flattered  them- 
s^ves  that  they  were  in  a  prosperous  state, 
%hen  in  fact  they  contained  the  sure  elements 
of  decay.  For,  as  the  niembers  grew  older, 
theit  avet^e  liabiKty  to  sickness  was  regti^ 
lia^ly  increasing.  The  efifbcts  of  increased 
s^e  upon  the  solvency  of  benefit  clubs  soon 
tecoming  known^  the  young  men  avoided 
{he  old  societies,  and  pref^red  siting  up 
organisations  of  thei^  own.  The  consef 
^nence  was,  thiit  the  old  men  began  to  draw 
lipon  their  reserves  at  the  same  time  thdt 
t&e  regular  contributions  fell  off;  and  when, 
tlB  was  frequently  the  case,  a  few  constantly 
tilling  members  kept  pressing  upon  the  so^ 
dSety,  the  funds  at  length  became  exhausted, 
ind  'the  box'  was  declared  to  be  closed. 

In  the  case  of  the  Lewisham  Friendly 
Society,  dilssolyed  in  December  last^  five  of 
the  members  were  found  to  have  received 
more  than  660/.  in  the  course  of  twenty-fbur 
years.  This  society  was  established  in  1798 ; 
several  of  the  contnbutors  had  been,  fbrty 
itnd  fifty  years  in  the  club;  b\it  Mt  had  been 
gradually  declining  and  becoming  more  difil- 
cult  to  be  carried  on,  in  conse(]uence  of  the 
numerous  claims  on  its  ftinds  and  the*  great 


decrease  in  Ita  metifbers,  and'  espedally  fnm 
most  of  the  yoiing  memben  havinrleft,'^ 
The  8t  Edmund^  Society  of  Brotherly  Love 
whioh  was  filso  dissolved  last  year,  reported 
lihat  for  eight  years.they  had  not  been  joined 
by  «  new  member;  atnd  that  their  society 
having  made  no  provision  for  superannuated 
men,  they  were  conseouently  unable  to  snp- 
Bort  the  increi»ing  claims  upon  their  fcrtida.J 
In  fm,  this  society,  like  many  others  of  the 
same  class,  not  only  ttttcmpted  to  maintain 
the  niembers  generally  during  sickness^  ba9 
to  piTji'  the  old  and  infirm  members  superan- 
nuation allowances^  wliich  were  found  to 
absorb  more  money  even  than  the  sick  pay. 
But  so  long  w  the  money  lasted,  the  mem- 
bers found  it  hard  to  turn  their  backs  upon 
their  aged  and  infirm  brelSiren ;  and  lienor 
the  exhaustion  of  the  funds  in  so  nmny  cases 
by  the  virtual  payment  of  pensions  to  the 
superannuated*  for  n^hich  their  means  were 
aYt(^ether  inadequate.  As  r^rded,  how- 
ever, the  action  of  thefte  extJnct  societies,  it 
had  been  entirely  beneficial.  During  theit 
fifty  or  sixty  years'  ex^tence  they  bad  rcr 
Keved  much  distress;  kept  many  men  cff 
tbe  parish;  and  cherished  a  healthy  spirit 
of  independence  a%^ong:the  members.  £veii 
the  old  9Mn  who  ou^ived  sueh  societies  do 
not  seem  to  us  to  have  had  much  reason  to 
complam,  for  they  had  been  secured  in  nA 
|>,ay  during  die  wbolo  of  their  working  life; 
and  if  thev  did  not  continue  to  receive  su- 
perannuation allowan^ses  when  they  were  no 
longer  able^to  work,  Ac  sufficient  answer  is 
that  it  formed  no  part  of  the  contract 
jamonffst  the  members  that  such  allowances 
should  be  paid.  In  such  cases  the  real  tq- 
justice  is  done  to  the  younger  members,  wbc^ 
after  paying  their  contributions  for  yeain^ 
ind,  when  sickness  fklls  upon  them,  that  tbf 
bor  is  closed  and  the  fonds  exhausted  by 
expenditure  for  superannuation  and  other 
allowances,  which  were  not  contemplated  by 
the  societies  nor  provided  for  in  the  rjules 
laiA  down  for  their  guidance. 

The  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  in 
his  IlepoTt  for  165^,  states  that  since  the 
passing  of  the  flret  Friendly  Society  Act  in 
1798,  to  the  end  of  1658,  the  number  of 
societies  enrolled  and  certiQed  faad  b^en 
284560»  of  which  number  6650  had  ceased 
to  exist  iThe  causes  of  faihire  in  most  caste 
were  reported  to,  be,  inadequacy  of  the  rates 
of  contribution,  liie  granting  of  pension! 
as  weft  as  sickpay,  an^  no  increase  of  yountf 
members.^     Tnere  4f  no  doubt,   howeve^ 

*  Ecpoit  of  thto  B«gislrar  iof  Moidly  BodMiss 

I  |n  his  Ust  lUiport,  however^  the  Registrar  ohp 
serves  :«^*£vQn  the  iaoreasSiig  number  of  DotiMs* 
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HhH  oiaay  ot  iki  dotUtieg  weife  AMlvdd 
tecanae  the  mambel^  omild  not  i>e«]Bt  tW 

§(  too  cases  of  dksoSuiidli  reported'  by  the 
Begistrar,  we  find  as  nmoh  as  ^m  60i.  to 
IdO/.  apportknkl  to  each  memben  It  is  a 
i»ell4!D^WQ  ikct  tbat  ivhen  Odd  FelloW  So- 
irietieft  were  ei^taUisbed  m  Sedthmd  some 
fetes  siaee^  the  fande  i^pidlj  adcamikkted'; 
aod  in  maaj  «ase%  the  societiQi  pa^fced  reso* 
Mobs  t6  diride  and  b^n  ligain^  which  ;thejr 
did.  The  xhoB^  bad  beiaa  oe&tribatedibj 
AeoseLres,  it  ia  true,  aad  was  tbeir  owa  to 
difide;  bnt  the  practiee'  showed  an*  ntter 
dittegard  et  alt  aonad  prineiplte  oi  mntaad 
assDnvBoe.  The  nsembm  were  satisfied  to 
ff^ard  ibe>  Benefit  Sotie^  in  th^^  light  of  « 
iiTiogs*  banic,  drawing  their  depcibita  after  a 
psriod,  a»d  aaftaiiAg  tbemselrea  a  provisieo 
deriag  eickneas  in  the  mean  time*  Indeed, 
a  reiy  large  momber  of  the  societies  in  es» 
hteooe,  both  in  England  and  fioetiand^  aire 
mer^ljr  from  year  to  year.  Eadi  mettiber 
pays  hia  centribntioB  ad  the  rate  of  so  mncE 
a  week ;  and  whatever  remains  oner  at  the 
end  df  the.  year  i|fter  paying  sick  aUdwanee 
is  difidedy  and  the  soisiety  begins  afre^ 
This  is  also  a  common  practice,  wiUi^ork^ 
wen  aoensteNBiied  to  mo?e  about  from  j^ace 
to  plaee,'snoh  as  namries  woricina  on  ra^waya. 
Hie  arraiigemeBt  is  of  a  merdy  .tsnip^rary 
dunraeter,  bdt  it  at  least  serveatiie  pofpoee 
of  iasttring  ihe.  members  in  sick* relief  dur* 
iDf  the.  year  thai  the  oontiact  hirts.  W^ 
ne,  howefer/mtified  to  learn  from  the  last 
Report  of  theliegistfar  of  "fViendly  Bodeties 
in  Scotiand^  thai  « as  the  working  dapsei  ai« 
becening '  better  inlbrmed,  and  as  belter 
aseans  and  opportnivUieB  ate  giren  them  of 
bsoodiing  ecqnainted  with  the  oompanitii^ 
adngatagsa  of  Annqal  and  of  JPerinaaenli 
Aieadly.  docietses^  their  preference  is  mom 
and  more  krfeely^  given  to  theJatter,*  lind  it 
proof  Qf  ihis^  stateaihai;  T(^ry  few  societies 
were  dissolved  daring  &e  preceding  yeiul* 
A  powerfbl  im{)alM  has  Jbeen  ^en  to  the 
Frrsudly  Society  novemeut  durtng  the  las^ 
thirty  yean  br  th»  establishment  of  .what 
am  known  aa  the  Secret  Orders,  Whaterer 
ebjeetions  inav  be  taken  to  these  oivanisa^ 
tisns  in  detail;  tiiey  nn^nestionably  indicate 
a  health?  s^rit  of  independence  amongst 
the  working  pe<!p^;     Ahhcngh  some  <oF 


of  dies^lntitm  ia  mot  to  be .  looked  apea  s«  aa^  vb(> 
sesUby  state  o|  sffsin.  On  the  eontrsry.  the 
wolu^on  of  a  soeiety  is  frequently  effect^  with 
'view  of  remodelltng  ana  startiog  aft^ih  under 
9t^»  re||a]ati<^  aad  with  vstes  of  preminu 
•seb  ss  inoreased  Jcae^ledm  lUs  shown  to  ^ 
B^^Msry  lor  tb'e  lifks  which  thayhar^  to  inoiir,' 
-^ttAitrar's  Report,  18th  Ju\y,  fs^i.  ,  . 
^  *  Report  of  the  lUgistrar  ^  Friendly  ^eties 


tbaB  haie'  assoQied  'liie  oddbsd  poesiU^ 
nameat  their  obyecta  are  alinost  nniliorm|y 
the  aamer^to  miintliifa  ea(&  other  darii^ 
aickness,  to  pay  snnba  of 'money  to  the 
widows  and  orphana  of  membei^  at  deaths 
and  in  moat  of  the'  larger  societies  to  igraift 
trarelliiig  relief  to  members  while  going 
from  place  to  pbee  in  searel^  of  work. :  One 
of  the  adviantages  which  they  poeaess  over 
ttie  smaller  ^societnes  oonsists  in  thifr-^tbat 
when  a:  member  dianges  his  residence^  he  i^ 
enabled ^01  transfer. hi^  snbacriptions  to  an»- 
otber  hranobVand  to  seoiire  the  same  benefits 
witfaoBt  l^sa  or  delay  in  the  transfer  Nean- 
ly  thewhoie  of  the  aaembers  are  workidg 
men;  tiie  best^  the- soberest,  litid  the  most 
proridpnt  beciCuse  the  most  tboaghtfiil  df 
^eir  olassi'  These  societiea  illustrate  in  h 
Tetystnking  matiner  the /power  of  littleii/ 
Thle  income  of  one  of  the  la^eet  oi^iiisJfe- 
taona-^the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  ¥A 
ipws-^is  about  356^000^  a  year,  of  whiolvak 
before  stated,  soibe  SM^OOCif.  is  anrntally  eJs- 
pended  amongst  the  members,  cbiefiy  in  sick 
relief, — this  vast.frind  being  raiaed  by  vblos- 
Ikty  contribatioba  at  the  t^e  of  about  5cf.  a 
week.  This  society  is,  without  exceptEoi^ 
the  hiost  extensir^  sd^governed  ^rovideni 
iastitulfion  in  the  world. 

The  Manchester  Unity  waa  established  at 
Mattchciater  in  1B12.  Odd  Fellows'  dnba 
exiated  before  thnt  time  in  London,  bnt 
they  were  no  better  than  A  free  and  casiea/ 
or  drinkittg  clnba.  '  A  marble  mason,  naiiied 
BoHon,  who  had  worked  lor  soipe  tiine  iA 
town,  settled  in  Manchester  in  1809, .  and 
Aere  started  a  similar  club.  The  oumbera 
frequenting  it  increased,  and  when  some  of 
the  memMrs  fell  sick^  tfie  others  snbsoribecl 
towards  a  comnM>a  fqnd  fer  their  snppprt 
The  arrangement  waa  fennd  to  be  mutually 
bonefibial,  and  after  a  f^  years,  in  1812. 
the  more  intelligent  memWs  withdrew  from 
the  'free  and  easy'  aild  started  anothet 
order,  which  they  entitled  f  The  Independent 
Order,  Mancbiester  Unity.'  They  dr6w  vip 
mles^  ebtabluOied  a  box,  fixed'  ratea  of  conV 
tribution,  and  orfl^nised  themselves,  In  1 
n;de  wvy  no  doubt,  as  a  tnitaal  assurance 
society*  i  The  science  of  tital  statistics  wai 
eintirely  onknown  to  them*  Theire  were  bqt 
few  data  then  in  existence  on  which  soun4 
tablies  oould  be  framed,  and  in  their  absdncd 
tbe  members  naturally  fixed  the  weekly  con^ 
tribntions  at  the^  lowest  porot  Their. finan; 
eial  a&irs  w^re  adjusted  in  a  bap-haaard 
sort  of  w|iy,  biii  the  a|nrit  in  which  the^ 
adted  wat  nj^ht.  They  dreaded  that  miserjT 
of  working  mett^^paupeTism ;  and  th^  ^qOn 
bed  tbenr  means  m  Ais  simj^  manner  to 
arofed  \t''  The  organisation:  so  fer  answered 
its  pui|>o^  ahd  rcjDomniended  itself  t>i  ini* 
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tUioB.  Othorsocietieaof  a  similsr'cbamt^ 
Bpnmg.  into  exirtenoo,  a  spirit  of  ptopaffaiH^ 
inn  was  excited,  and  Odd  FeUl>w«'  aooietiei 
mere  soon  foond  attabHshed  ai^d  spreading  in 
iBostof  the  manafiActiiring  to^ns  of  tlie 
North;  bat  they  exoHed  to  interest  beyoiid 
the  order  of  woridsg  men,  for  the  members 
took  no  part  in  j^litiee  or  public'  affaim,  and 
ivere  only  fleea  or  heard  of  on  tiie  oceasion 
k>f  a'  brother's  faneral,  when  they  foUowdd 
him?  in  procession  to  hi^  ffrare.  Their  in^ 
ereas^  most,  how^rer,  hATc  been  rapid,  for  im 
1862  lire  find  the  Manchester  Unity  idoac — 
flot^thstanding  th«  nnmeroos  ^^its  from 
the  ori^nal  b^  and  the  startiiiff;  of  othet 
orders  of  Odd  FeUow»-*niimbei^d  no  ferwer 
'tiian  -224,441  members!  At  the  present 
time  the  Unity  contMns  S68,556  membem, 
'distribated  in  8655  lodges  (grocqped  into  448 
districts),  established  in  nearly  erery  part  of 
Ihel  British  dominions.-  Tbe  lUmniU  cootri- 
butfons  of  the  society,  as  we  ha(?e  already 
stated,  are  aboiit  850,000/^  abd  &eir  Tth 
ierved  capital  is  cstimatlod  to  amdant  t^ 
aenrly  two  nnUions  sterKiw;. 
'  Thisfgiieat  society  it  entirely  self^venied; 
asd  we  believe  at  is  on  the  whole .  well^ 
governed.  The  serehd  lodges  of  wbich  the 
order  is  composed  make  their  own  rales,  and 
fix  their  dwti  rakes  and' benefits.'  The  weekly 
edntributions  vary  from  4d:  to*6<f.;  the  nsdal^ 
benefits  to dembers  being  10«.  a  week,  with 
Wdicine  and  medical  attcindaineo  doriaff 
biokneBs,  101.  on  the  death  of  a  member,  and 
from  6/.  to  11.  Off  the  death  df  a  member*^ 
Mfe.  These  are  the  oosltomary  allowances 
OQt^of  the  regular  fund;  bat  special  contri* 
Vitions  are  mso  tnicto  for  benevolent  pur* 
boses,  sneh  as  the  relief  of  membero  travd* 
ma  in  seareh  of  Employment,  the  relief  of 
widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  members, 
as  well  as  for  purposes  of  general  charity* 
Xbna  th6  llanchester  Unity  raised  amoi^ 
th^ir  memben  in  1847,  1984^  for  ceKef  ^ 
the  Irish  distre^;  in  1855,  25887.  towahdc 
tbe  Patriotic  Fund;  and  in  1868-^,  abote 
6000L  m  aid  of  the  Lanea^hire  Distress 
Fund. 

^  1%e  nsuid  weekly  or  fortnightly  siri)scrip> 
tioas  are  paid  by  the  members  intb  their  ra* 
4>octiTe  lodj^,  each  of  which  possosrios  fidU 
t>ow6r  over  its  own  fonds,  subject^  howetier^ 
to  the  hjAkwB  of  tbe  district  bf  which  it 
forms  part,  and  to  the  ffeneral  laito  of  th^ 
Unity.  The  membem  o7  each  lodge  attend 
to  and  pay  tiieir  own  sick  out  of  uieir  own 
fonds ;  but  the  mortality  riik  Is  i^wead  over 
the  district  Should  aHy  bdce^  Ma  Mml 
eooipliance,^  be  unable  to  meet  tiie  legitimate 
claims  of  a  member,  the  district  is  ibo<md  16 
Jmmde  for  him ;  abd  in  Uie  casd  of  the  foil* 
wa  o£' the  distrieti  the  reepotttibili^  ^a  on 


the  eafte  Unity.  dEaek  hOsfi  haa  its  ova 
oAce-bearevs,  elected  by.  Ike  memben  te 
managi  their  sffairB,  and  eadli  district  has  its 
comooittee  of  deputies  from  the  several  ledger 
who  sit  qdarteriy  to  eondnot  tbe  busineii 
coanetted  with  insurance  at  death.  Xhe  dis- 
trict ooinmittees  are  presided  over  by  these 
officers  elected  aannWy-^^ii  Provincial  Grand 
If  aster,  a  JDepdty  Provincial  Grand  Mastei^ 
and  a  Provincial  Cerrespeoding  Secretsiy. 
Lastly*  there  is^the  Aoniml  Moveable  CW 
mtittecC  oonststnted  df  deputies  elected  by  the 
vaiions  districts  composing  Hm  Unity,  aceosA^ 
iag  to(Ae  anmber  o6  members.  The  depi- 
tie8meek>aiMiiially  and  dect  the  execotiTS 
comoiitiee  of  •  the  eetim  erder,  ^  consisting  of 
a  Gratid  Msater,  a  Deputy  Grand  MasUi^  s 
CorreMM>ndiQg  Secretary,  and  nine  \Diceoi 
en.  ThcAmiiial  MoveaUe  Consmittee,  by 
a  law  6f  tbe  Umtf,.  caianei  be  held  in  (hi 
same  pfaioe  in  two  .oonsecattve  ^ears;  M 
tbe  central  executiftFe  bod^r  holds  ita  sittinsi 
at  Manchester,  at .  tbe  offices  of  the  aooie^. 
This  body  is  the  highest  cooH  of  i^PP^  ^ 
cases  x>f  dispate^  and  its  deaisioila  are  nasi,  ia 
•eeordance  with  a  oI#use  in  the  Act  of  Pa^ 
liam^t  mider  whack  the  ganergl  kuivs  an 
r^steiied^  t 

We  have  been  thus  partieidar  in  stating 
the  objects  and  brgaaisatioB  of  Khe  Maackes> 
ter  Unity,  as  the  description  applies^  with 
bat.fow  modifications,  to  most  of  the  benefit 
societies  of  the  same  dass.  The  Aacieai 
Order  of  Foresteta  ranka  next  im  importaaei 
to  the  Unity,  and  exhibits  a  very  powerfbl 
orgabistftioe.  Acoordiag  to  their  Directoiy 
of  the  present  year,  this  body  coptains  250^* 
f  OS  tnembers,  bckmgtag  to  30118  coarto  er 
lodges,  organized  ia  SOd  disMcts.  As  the 
MsDoheater  Unity  are  itrbngeat  in  Soath 
Lanoasfaire,  where  tbey  hive  some  ^0,000 
members,  aa  the  Focestera  are  strongest  h 
Middk»ex^  aOiere  they  havd  46,688  mmr 
bers^  and  in  Yorkduie,  where  they  hats 
81,685 ;  thongh  thely  are  also  atrong  in  Lsar 
caslme,  wbeie  they  number  26,770.  The 
prdsent:  oiganitatioa  of  the  order  dates  frbfll 
18B6,  sinoe:  which  time  theit  growth  hai 
been  veiy  rapid  During  tiiekst  twenty  yestf 
they  have  indreased  fomr-fold*  As  msny  m 
28,677  mcMbersweie  added  in^l86Jv  These* 
dety^alaopfospers  in  thefiouth  Aos^ndiaB^ 
loniesi  Tke  aaefema.  and  objects  ere  the  sanis 
as  those  of  the  society  already  described. 
Bach  cotfrt  makes  its  own  finkncial  regnla^ 
flpns  and  has  control  over  its  own  ftindsj 
and  in  the  event  of  the.  failure  of  any  branA 
the  members  who  remaia  loyal  are  proteoled 
b+  the  whole  b6dy.  Tbe  ebtry  money  pif 
able  by*  members,  according  to*  tbe  ages  it 
j?hioh.  thcgrjoip  the  socibtv,  is  ixeipj  the 
general  laws,  'knd  nmg^  frofi  §$.  payahlf 
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far  ^nCrTr  bet^iTMB  Id  fUd  25,  io  19$.  QIbL 
pftjftble  for  entrf  b^wetto  aS  and  40,  «ft6r 
vrfaich  age  memben  are  Bot  adainible;  bttk 
tke  ntea  of  weekly  eeatribatk>D  are  Tari^pe 
itt  diflferoBt  lodges,  beioff  noHbrm  in  some^ 
lUid  in  othea  lower  i>t  oig^er,  acooBdiog  to 
tiie  age  at  whieb  the  membm  joiiK  Tbe 
benefits  range  ^om  99.  td  14«.«  w^  dmm 
tickmtabj  and  >  fton  61.  to  12/.  for  ftiaend 
money.  Tbe  general  laws  of  the  order 
aoaket  careful  provision  tor  ia?erikigaitioci  of 
tbe  fbnds,  and  for  seeority. against  the*  intro^ 
■nseioiis  of  officeie.  So  br  as^  can  be  a8C8r> 
teined,  men  of'  good  ebaraeter  only  «r^ 
Bdnntted,  atnd  members  ooDvided  of  laiv 
tmiy^  fclony,  or  ^mbettlement,  are  espelledj* 

An  important  feotOM  ol  the^Fbresters'  Sooii- 
4tyyin  oonmon  with  tbe  Odd  Feliows*  Society, 
is  tke  relief  «ff(H^ded  by  ibem  to  mesabeito 
tmvelling  in  seardi  of  enploy ment  A  clears 
ance  and  iiceaoe  te  travel  is  iseoted,  together 
writii  a  number  of  cheqaee  of  the  valtto  of  !«; 
ettch.  These  are  pres^ated  to  the  relievios 
officer  ef  the  Order  in  the  towns  through 
which  the  tnVeHing  members  pass  while  io 
search  of  woric,  and  they  are  cashed  at  the 
rate  of  one  a  dMif  for  a  period  of  six  week% 
or»  so  lottg  m  the  afwlicants  remain  unem* 
ployed.  So  soon  as  the  member  finds  worl^ 
«nd  is  agatn  la  receipt  of  wagesy  his  treveir 
Hng  lioenee  nidst  "be  given  up  to  the  court  of 
the  district,  together  with  sudi  efaeqnes  as 
remain  oneashed.  The  other  objects  Of  the 
eocietf  are  of  a  mmilar  character  to  those  of 
the  Manchester  Unity ;  as  well  as  their  or* 
ganiaation  and  government,  which  are  repre- 
sentative and  popular.  The  principal  officers 
ef  the  ezectttive  bo^  are^the  High  Chief 
Banger,  the  High  ^b-Ohief  Ranger,  ih^ 
Tressnrar  of  the  High  Oonrt,  the  Secretary 
of  the  High  Court,  mfd  a  Senior  and  Junior 
Woodward.  The  High  Oonrt  of  the  body 
eonsiets  of  detmties  from  all  the  districts^  and 
meets  annually  in  some  important  town  for 
the  transaction  of  bnsiness. 

The  secret  orders  next  to  these  in  point  of 
numbers,  are  the  €h«nd  United  Order  of  Odd 
FidllbwB;  wkh  50,60S  memben;  the  Loyal 
Order  of  Ancient  Shepherds,  40,000;  ^e 
Order  of  Ancient  Druids,  S8,013 ;  tbe  Na* 
tbttal  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fefkms, 
92,000 1  the  United  Qrder  of  Free  Gardeners^ 
18,577. '  These  societies  print  and  publish 

*  A  euri^'nt  caae  of  expulsion  Istely  oame  before 
one  of  the  ^London  Magittratec  A  Forester  at* 
tSBpted  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  euttbg  Us 
tbroat,  but  turtiTed  tbe  attempt  The  Oonrt  to 
wjbich  he  beloaged  gravely  pronounced  him  guilty 
of  'larceny/  and  expelled  himl  The  member  ap- 
plied to  the  Haghrtrate,  who  ruled  thst  »o  attompt 
at  luioide  was  sot  lareeay,  and  ordered  his  read* 


simong^ihelr  toenber^  ioconnts  of  their  in^ 
CMD«  and  expeo«Btnre,  as  well  as  the  trabsac*> 
tions  oi  their  governing  bodies.  Some  of 
the  orders  maiitnin  periodicals  of  a  highly 
eeeditable  character,  the  profits  of  which  ge 
to  thegeneral  fund.  We  have  etways. found 
tii€f  oAn  bearers. of  .the  societies  we  hav# 
mentioned  ready  to  supply  idbrmafion  when 
requested  of  thstn  reUtive  to  their  condition 
And  mnnagemeaU  This  cannot,  however,,  be 
sdd  of  A  number  of  other  benefit  societies  boi> 
C4lled,  of  n  lower  order  and  looser  oiganisa^ 
ti6n.  Thus,  the  Ancient  Independent.  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  principally  belobffing  tb 
London,  cUnm  to  (Miniber  nhooi  hall  a  mih 
lion  of  memben;  bnt  it  ap|^aia  from  theb 
laws  that  a  eertahi  proportion  of  them^-^^t 
may  be  the  laigestH-ere  merefy  *  harmonic' 
members,  paying' 3f,  entry  mobey,  and  lei 
for  attending  ^leh  meeting  of  the  lodge^ 
thehr  only  benefit  consisting  in  the  enjoy^ 
ment  of  the  ^  harmony/  Only  the  '  fionnoiaA  * 
memb^s  pay  for  sick  aUokanoe  and  fimend 
money  at  death.  These  lodges  still  partake 
of  ^e  *  free-and-easy'  duiracter  of  the  origin 
nal  Odd  PeKows,  from  whidi  the  Manchester 
Unity  and  most  of  the  Northern  bodies  ha^ 
in  a  great  measnre  departed. 

Tmtc  are  nnmerout  other  welKconducted 
societies  of  Odd  iFeliowf,  such  as  the  London 
Unity,  the  Nottingham  Order,  tbe  Leeds^the 
Wolverhampton,  the  Leicester,,  the  Bolton^ 
tha  Ancient  Noble,  the  Econbmical,  the  Idk- 
perial,.  and  the  Qrand  City  Ordei^  all  mkk 
like  obdeots,  var^ng  in  ttrair  rates,  thoagb 
mostly  nndertakmg  to  pay  lOsw  a  week  in 
siokliess,  and  10/.  at  th^  deaths  of  memben^ 
for  a  weekly  contribution  of  4d.  or  6d,  Tim 
stronffest  of  these  is  the  Ldndon  Unity, 
which  numbers  about  15,000  memfaenL 
There  are  various  other  lodges  in  Londoaf 
concerning  which  it  is  next  to  iomossiblo  to 
obtam  eny  aocunato  information4  Thus  thert 
arathe  *01d  Friends,'  'The  Improved  Old 
FrieadB,'  the '  Loyal  United  Friends,'  the  '  In* 
dependent  Connoal  Fellows,'  and  many  mora 
The  Loyal  United  Friends,  aoooiding  to  their 
official  calendar  fioi  the  preiont  year,  havo 
enrolled  36,207  members  since  18d0  ^  but  na 
information  is  given  as  to .  the  number  of 
theise  at  present,  on  the  books  of  the  soeie^ 
Some  of,  the  lodges  have  'Friend-io-Need' 
and  'Widow's. Fenskm?  fowk,  raised  hf 
'  leads '  or  odlectSoto^  out  of  which  necesan 
tons  'friends'  aie  relieved,  5/.  being aUowjed 
when  any  member  is  'burnt  ont' 

BeiMes  the  above  and  many  othier  oidsr% 
too  numerous,  to  mention  in  detail,  a  class  of 
benefit  societies  baa  sprang  up.  of  late;  yeim 
to  meet  the  ^aato  of  the  teetotal  section  tt 
the  working  class,  who  oouetitnte  a  stnall  hnf 
highly  tesfMOtabk  aeotion  of  the  «omanni^« 
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One  of  tbe  pfinoimil  bodieB  «l  tins  ki«i  it 
ik%  Indepeocknt  Order  of  BeebfabilM,  »bo«t 
SSeo  in  DDjnbei^  assoeiated  in  167  lodges  at 
^tenta'  We  believe  that  tbe  ^BMieial  ai> 
fangementi  of  tbiii  order  are  carefully  mads^ 
and  tbat  tbeir  butittess  k  eoadveled  with 
jadgmeat  and  ability.  Tbe  membeiiB  ydf 
npon  a  gradnateid  mm^  of  ebtiy  iooim^  ae*" 
oording  to  $tgt;  4d,  a  week  t»  the  aiok  fopd; 
M^aqoaiter  to  the  foneral'^iid;  and  2d.  a 
fliOBtb  foff  expeosea  of  maoagement.  Vk% 
beaefit^  are  10«.  a  week  in  e^nese  {br  13 
iveekft,  after  whidi  tbe  pay  k  reduced  by 
degrees  down  to  S2«.  6<^.  ^  week;  to  prevent 
too  heavy  a  drain  upoa  theiiinds-  Thb 
oorder  bae  had  great  difficaMee  to  contend 
withf  pdncipally  tb^ngh  the  want  of  <so»r#> 
Uent  places  d  meeting;  le^^  held  at  Inni 
and  pnblic'booBes  b^ng  more  eastlf  accea^ 
iible,  aad  in  all  retpeots  neore  popular;  hot 
i%  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  general  ostabliA* 
faieot  of  Workmen^  Instiintes  will  in  coane 
bf  time  remove  this  obstacle^  and  tbat  tbete 
ipU  ne|t  be  one  of  these  usefbl  institotions 
wiilioat'a  wiell  snpj^orted  TeBsperanoe  Benefit 
Bociety  in  ooanectaen  witfti  it  Tbe  Sons  of 
Ae  I^csniz,  institated  in  18MI,  are  alap  tee- 
totallers. They  are  abont  4000  atironf,  bot 
bre  little  more  tbaii  a  bnrial  socie^  man^  of 
At  briincbes  making  no  jpirotibion  Ibr  relief 
M  aickne4s.  The  SonsofTemperande  is  ano- 
)lier  order  imported  fmui  America  by  the 
Hon.  General'  Neil  Dow  a  few  years  ago,  and 
iir%  are  inlcntned  «tliat  it  is  making-  pro* 
^rass  in  jone  of  the  Northepn  Ooundoes  and 
m  Wales,  tboa^h  its  nnmbers  are  inconsiderk 
aUe  «o«spared  with  diose  of  the-orders  above 
Meotiotked;  * 

,'  Of  I  like  character,  iind  free  flroni  pnbHo* 
kense  iwdaenees^  are  the  nmneroos  bencAt 
peeletie^  established  in  connection  wil^  the 
magnificent  Smiday^eobool  system  of  the 
M oith  of  England.  Th^  are  managed  gris* 
tnitonsly  by  the  teacbera;  the  offlcen  and 
eemmittees  beia^  appointed  by  the.  respect 
tfve  chnvebes  and  oong|reg»tion8  to  which 
they  are  attached*  S<mie  of  them  are  es^ 
teeniely  well  sopMrted,  not  so  mock  b^  the 
•cholar^  as  by  tneir  panents  and  reiations^ 
imd  by  tbe  working  people  generally  who 
belenff  to  the  connection.  The  Snnday^ 
iehoai  is  ihns  the  aotii^  tei^sher  olP  provident 
habits  as  weU  asof  religion )  thetwe  nrandbes 
ei  instruction  ;ffoin^  band  in  hand ;  the  on^ 
SQ^plemeiiling  the  other^  and  both  contri* 
bnting  to  educate  the  Cbrislian  eitiiiso.  Be» 
iag'ibrtlM  most  pait  organised' 'by  »^gibns 
bodies,  the  rules  of  n^any  of  these  Svodi^* 
iohepl  benefit  socittties  saw>nr  of  their  origin. 
Vhey  require  the  members  to  be  fi:ee  from 
immoral  praetioos,  and'  some  specif^'  as  n 
evtadltbn  of  messbenikip^  attoiidai^eei  qp  &i* 
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ety  of  this  sort,  wbosoi^rnles'are  before  1^ 
admits  persons  as  membem  between  the 
i^Kce  of  eighteen  and  twen^-five,  whess 
wages  most  not  be  less  than  lAs.  a  week 
The  entry  mpney  is  li^r;,  and  tbe  monthlv 
eoniribntion  fs.;  free  aledkal  attondence  u 
ffiiven,  with  ICU.  M.  a  week  dodug  tfokasii 
mr  twenty-sir  weeks,  7«.  la  week  for  tvoa^ 
Sit  veeitt  more^  aikd  i5s.  a  week  thereafter; 
with  im  10#.  on  4ike  death  of  a  .member  or 
a^  tnembeifs  wifo.  Some  of  these  societiii 
are  duly  registered  in  cooformity  *with  tbs 
Law  of  Frieadly.SociMe%  and  we  find  froa 
a  late  fiefmt  of  tbe  Rcmtrar  that  in  18M 
tfaiiiy*^ight  of  tbem^  ail  in  LanciMbire)  mcsl^ 
fy.in  eooneotion  with  Obnrcb  aad  Wesleysn 
Scboob.'  rambered  8Q07  naeasben,  with 
14,048L  ia  band  Bdt  by  lu  the  grsstsr 
nambeic  are  of  a  oompacatively  tempoiaiy 
ohanieter;  the:  tead^rs.  aiming  mainly  a( 
odueating  the  vivtne  of  thn^  ^and  cnltrra^ 
mg  in  young  pertcma  the  habit  of  laying  by 
so  mn/cb  a  week  in  time  of  bealfih  aa  a  fiiad 
on  wfaSefa  te  lean  in  timoof  sieknesa.  Henss 
nw>st  of  tbem  are  accustomed  periodically  Is 
divide  tbe  surplus  funds  in  proportion  to  the 
contBibaiions  which  tbe  membere  bakre  pail 
ii^,  the  orgaaisation  thus  serving  the.  doable 
fkirpoae  </a sick  sooie^  and  a. savings  bsBk 
Others  are  mierely  bursal  clnbs»  In  one,  for 
iastanoe,  we  Knd  each  member  contribotiag 
a  half-penny  a  week  every  Sunday  afteraooi^ 
in  ret^n  for  which  a  (ioSku  is  provided  at 
the  dedii  of  a  memb^tv  and  two  guineas  ia 
addition  if.  deeeaaed  has  been  'm.  inember  for 
Uireo  months ;  three  guineas  after  six  n»onthti 
ajUd  «o  on  up  to  aevi^  guineas  after  thrie 
yitors!  membership.  This  is  only  lib  Msv^ 
ance  of  a  very  haimble  sort.  Yet  the  aoail 
divided  aaaoogat  tbe  eAembers  amonat  to  no 
incodsidersble  aggreg^.  We  find  tbat  oU 
of  tbe  aooietiea»  CiMineeted  with  a  Werfeysa 
eongrogation  in  Xiitncaabii!ei  has.  in  twenty 
aeven  years  paid  for  M^M  deatha,  a  total  ^ 
WfiUl,  in  aums  of  from  U.  to  lOl. 

1^.  eidtoot  to  wbieh  ibe  barial  olub  sjsr 
tom  baa  b^en  carried  in  spme  ports  "oCX^ 
caahifo  is  iod^  ao  greati  that  it  is  to  l)« 
footed  evil:  haa  arisen  from*  it;  thoegh  we 
^uld  hope,  for  the  credit  ol  our  coduaen 
nature,  that  tb«  oaaes  of  (rixiae  are  of  an  e9t 
oeptional  ebaraot^r*  It  ia,  however,  *  tW 
remarkiihle  circumstance  that  one  of  fiiu:b 
clubs,  the  Blackburn  Philanthropic  Bnosi 
Spciety^  wMjch  paid  678|2/.  fqn  1/561  destJii 
two  years  since,  conUUns  no  fower  than 
80,000' in^mb^m,  biein^  eopsiderably  moie 
than  ^he  total  popu^tion  of  ^e  boroortl 
It  i^  true,  a.  large  number  of  tbe  meniben 
bdopg  to  tbe  .populous  suiTQunoing  district 
and  that  the  membership  embraces  childlOB 
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«f  an  a(g^]  biit  itom^  be  adii^^  i&  e? id«Me 
^  t^  «xlraorclin«i^  popnlaiity  of  th^M 
«icb  Iiq4  burnl  »6ctetM  in  Lftteailik«,  ibd^ 
lezeidding  ^be  ^nt^Mlrfcl  cotitribi^loTB  to.tha 
•bove  bom]  'tockt^,  the  namber  «f  meah^ 
ln^n  of  fHendty  M>oietiea  in  JBlaekbani  Pro- 
per 18  ciootiderably^  in  aA^aaa  of  ibe  total 
fK>piliati0n«  Tbit  appatent  anomaly  k  ao* 
eoaotod  f»r  b j  Iha  ^ifeiiiMtaoet  tbal  Intoy 
'btiong  io  more  tban  wh  socittf ;  thai  tba 
mMher  aod  aU  tbe  icbikkeft  are  ofien  en^ 
Wr^  nfeniben  of  Una  bofial  80<iiet|r;^  thAt 
aoiflle  of  ibem  also  bokfag  to  *  Snndfl^-dcbtfod 
ohibe»*  while  Ae  fatber  Inaj  oentribate  to 
one  or  mor^  of  ibe  *Lo(%ei*\  Tbna  il 
aeroietiDies  happeae  that  wbea  a  wo^kmiiQ 
\b  ciok,  tbe  pAf  ha  reeeive$  from  the  eevfand 
«tek  foikis  $•  greater  ei^en  liita  the  aiboiiiit 
of  bis  weekly;  eanungs  ivthen  in  fall  woric* 
Heote  '  naliageriag/  olr  tbaownidg  liclD&efle) 
liaa  to  be  gtfM^dd  lorflfitiBt,  and  nrakij  80cie^ 
iiea  ftocordia^f  provide  ia  their  rales  against 

Kions  cootianiftg  membevB  whose  side  ai» 
aaeces  exeeed  thdor  wd6klj  ^^es^ 
,  .  Besides  tkese  yailoas  ot^isa(jon%  there 
M^  the  trades'  dnbsy  wbicb,  iiov^  not 
AiMidljr  societies  etrietlf  spedcwg^  netrelrthe* 
kfen  relieve,  siokniesa  aind  distress  amongtt 
tbeir  members  to  a  ootsidefable  esteot,  im 
^r^re  fdeaervo  *  patsitig  notice*  The 
aSiiit  imfiOrtant  of  tibese,  and  bf  iar  the 
j]diest».  is  th^  Amalganaled  Society  of  Ett- 
l^neers*  It  eoatnins  2^000  sMBsbeffs,  and 
Hs  annual  inieome  js  aboat  ^QifiWL  the 
.eonfribntioit  is  Is.  a  wtfek.  The  siok  benefit 
is  10«.  a  week  fca  foaptoen  wteeks,  and  .6s. 
^hetedfton  ^lit  it  wiH  bei  obrions  ithat  the 
!we^ly  Contribution  is  asneh  more  than  saffi- 
eient.fot*  siok  pa(f ;  indeed  asteranea  In  stok- 
i}esa  is  only  a  Ininoff  ob^^  of  theiassbciatien, 
the  ^neipal  being  maititenattea  of  the  mem- 
1)€n  when  ont  of  employment  or  'on  strike^' 

EayiAent  of  trayellii^  allotwanees,  and  each 
ka  Thns»;tWre>asbeen«bcpendedbythe 
AmaJgamatod  Society  dtarmg  the  last  twelve 
^ears  as  Mows: — On  donation^  (mostly  b 
respect  of  strikes),  sending  members  to  sitn- 
atJons.  Ae^  216,962/.;  sick  aliowance,  Ao, 
.^5,150/.;  kmperantniation,  14,744/.;  acd- 
-Hefnls,  ftc  ffc  snm  'of  IW/.  is  paid  to  mem- 
bet*  permanently  disdbfed]  7T00/,;  ftineral 
>IlpwaDces,  22,1^6/.;  benevolent  grants, 
UM9L;  assistonce  by  kmns  and  grants  to 
rather  trades,' 7028/.;  or  a  t(M\  «x^yeirtdfitbrB 
'if  8*6,T00/.  In  twelve  yfeats.  'We  obsetV^ 
ttbm  tb'i6  accbtinte,  that  6ie  'donations*  to 
i  members  entered  in  June,  1862,  amonntdd 
•o  48,^5^.,  that  bein|^,  m  stMed  in  the  Re- 
port, ik^  thne  of  1*)e  ♦DWplbyeA'  liodk^dtn.' 
The^e  art6  "iti&iif  other  trtdes'  sncifefies  6f 
a  similar  charaicter,  containing  a  large  lum- 
ber of  members  in  the  aggiiiegate^  Mieving 


WBidk  aiokaess  .  and  dtstte*,  thon^  '  no| 
strictly  tViendly  eojcietite*  Amoag  tfiese 
fnay  ba  mentioned  the  Garpebt^ra,  the  Ston^ 
malonsy  tbe  Consolidaited  Bookbihdersi  the 
Tynographieid  Society,  the  Briekm^r%.  th^ 
Bmcts,  Ibe  Operative  Siaters  and  Labonrersi 
ibe  Ckfip&tvm»  Printers,  the  Coachmen  and 
Gfoofns,  ana  so  on.  Indeed  Uiere  is  seare^  a 
rsgakir  branch  of  trade  or  oocu^tion  bnt  has 
ito  benefit  aocfety^-*one  Of  whose  kading  oU 
jeots  is.  the  allowaiHie  oi  jreKef  nioney  duHog 
sickness  or  disaWeiAent  i^  accident  Soi»e 
of  th^m  aN  within  the  meabiAg  of  the 
i>Vieadly  Societies  Act,  atid  ains  daly  enroll- 
ed;  bnt  nlhefs  prescribe  the  boors  of  labour 
to  be  ^observed  by  tbe  members,  the  rates  ejT 
Wages  to  he; accepted  by  them,  the  allows 
sinoes  to  th^Nie  traveUing  in  search  of  employe 
ment,  !aad  other  conditions  arisiDg  out  of 
the  trades  to  iv bich  they  tespectively  befost^ 
of  which  the  Registrar  can  take  no  cogn^ 
aanoe. 

In  addition  to  these  trade  benefit  soe&etie% 
annse«ons  . others  exist  in  connection  wilb 
«utonirive  ei^neerinff  Work^  print  woiksi 
collieries,  mines,  lind  manufhctories  gen^ 
rally..  One  of  the  best  societies  of  the  kind 
18.  that  ooanected  with  the  ^Times'  newspib- 
pet,  which  is  libevaJly  suppcrtod  by  Uie  f^ 
{Mrietors;  andtber  is  the  sonieiy  of  ninem 
and  w^kinen  at  Allenheads  in  Cnesberland, 
the  mlei  of  which  may  be  taken  as  a(  model 
b^  eoapkiyeBs  desirous  6f  estoblishjng  timite 
instittttioniL  Nearly  aU  the  Railway  Gompa- 
nks  have  of  lato  years  established  benefit 
societies,  which  eabraee;  the  greator  number 
b(  the  men  in  their  employment,  who  are  in 
the  receipt  of  wedcly  and  monthly  waoesi; 
those  of  liie  Sonth-Western.and  Great  Weet- 
am  Companies  being  x>f  a  singularly  ecti- 

51eto  characAeri  well  worthy  d  itnitation. 
'he  London  and  Nortb^Weitorn  and  ether 
Compnniesy  besides  the  ordinary  benefit  socie- 
ti^  tMife  also  eslablJBhed  liuperannnatinn 
fiinds^  for  the  snpport  of  decayed  and  aged 
offioetn  and  servants,  calcnlatod  to  affect  a 
laive  atnonnt  of  practical  good.  « 

it.  wiU  tbns  be  seen  that  lhel«  is  no  want 
ef  desire  on^  the  part  of  the  working  ehssae 
generally  to  conned  themselves  with  firieadlf 
societies.  '  Indeed  their  very  eagerness  to 
enrol  themse^vea  in  snch  sf^Hrieties  bus  a<- 
noeed  them  .to  the  attacks  of  nome^dns 
Wpies  in  the  guise  of  philanthropy.  I4t 
any  movement  occur  ont  «f  wbich  tnotmy  is 
to  be  BMide,  and.  there  is  never  fonad  any 
lack  of  self  seeking  persons  ready  tn  take 
advantage  of  it ;  and  they .  n»h  into  Ibe 
field  with  'The  People's  Press,' *  The  Pci^ 
pie's  Land  Back,'  or  *,The  People's  Friendly 
oociety,'  *l/tei1ted*  in  capital,  ont  unlimited 
in  <  Bunkum.'    The.rBfgi«(^  ci  Fxtendfy 
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8obiet{tt»  thtis  ctesdrftes  tii«  proeedore  adopt* 
«d  by  these  Peoplrfs  Friendi  :-**ThrBe  or 
fmr  penoDf,'  he  says,  'join  toffefthwr  and 
giet  a  code  of  roles  registerec^.  They  then 
ftdveriiee^  and  go  about  eatiitig  tbemeelTee 
agents  to  t^e  society,  to  earol  as  mmif 
bembers  as  they  can.  They  eotieot  the 
j^ejice  of  the  poor,  weekly,  in  large  smns, 
«nd  live  on  the  proceeds.  They  enrol  mem«> 
bers  without  ro^cal  examination,  and  when 
"$,  member  dies,  they  shelter  themseltes  from 
payment  nnder  a  mle  wbicb  states  that  avr 
ttiember  shall  on  admission  declare  himself 
iti  good  health*  Thst  the  member  was  in 
jgood  heaMi  is  denied  when  the  man  or  wo- 
man is  dead,  no  matter  what  eridenoe  ma^ 
be  produced  to  the  contrary;  «nd  eren  if 
the  case  be  referred  to  arbitration,  Uiereie 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  a  mockery  of 
Instice  is  the  resoH  of  appealing  to  tbe  di<> 
tectors'  friendsl'*  The  <A]}ed;  <?  these  offi« 
cials  being  to  get  together  a  large  number  of 
inemberR,  and  above  all  to  get  possession  of 
their  weekly  pence,  every  effort  is  madeby 
canvassing  (rom  door  to  door  to  induce 
'  working  people  to  join  t^em.  The  canvass- 
ers are  not  only  paid  wi^es,  but  k  heavy 
«ommission,«— some  of  them  as  mnch  as  26 
|>er  cent  on  the  amount  collected,  liie 
'Chattcellor  of  the  Bzchequer,  in  introducing 
ttie  Government  Annuities  Bill,  specified  one 
of  such  societies  which  allowed  this  rate^ito 
Ms  eoHectors ;  on  which  the  secretary  of  tile 
society"  alluded  to  ^vely  repudiated  the 
•ehairge  in  the  morning  papers,  stating  tiuvt 
*not  more  than  16  per  cent'  was  so  paid. 

The  daily  papers  not  many  months  backf 
^contained  the  report  of  a  prosecutien*  at 
'Worship  Street,  of  an  agent  of  the  Royal 
Victoria  Sick  and  Assurance  Gbejety,  from 
-which  it  appeared  that  the  defendant  was 
paM  7«.  a  week,  and  25  ^r  cent,  bominission 
on  the  sums  collected,  this  being  stated  as  this 
imte  allowed  by  similar  societies.  Mr.  Selfe, 
thr  magistrate,  in  commenting  on  Ae  case, 
'luild  *it  was  pretty  clear  that  some  isf  Uiese 
societies  were  »>t  up  principalltfbrthe  bene- 
4t  of  t^e  officials  connected  with  them,  thus 
sacrificing  the  small  sums  of  '^ose  poor  per^ 
eons  who  had  been  induced  to  pay  them  for 
burial  and  other  advaiktages.'  ^  No  society,* 
-be  added,  *  could  honestiv  qpend  25  per  cent, 
of  Its  subscriptions  in  salary  6t  oommission.' 
Ftom  %  correspondence  which  has  appeared 
relative  to  the  management  of  the  ^  Hearts  of 
Oak*  Benefit  Society,  containing  about  10,000 
Bieinb^rs,  it  would  appear  that  the  rules  cer- 
liied  'in  1842  have  boen  altered  in  many  im- 

*  tetter  publiihed  in  the  dsilv  Mpera  dated 
Mv  90^  1861  '  ^^^ 
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porfeaat  respects,  and  thmigh  th^  printed  csn 
tificafte  of  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  is  appewM  U 
them  as  published,  the  rules  as  Mtered  have 
not,  in  pofot  of  fkct,  been  certifi^.  One  of 
the  members  publicly  alleged  tliat  the  as> 
coi!ifatB  were  ncl  examined  as  provided  by  Ite 
rules ;  tbat  those  fbr  186S  contained  an  ennr 
of  9411.  15a.  5(^;  that  5000/.  of  the  fondi 
had  been  expended  in  180S  for  purposes  not 
contemplated  by  the  society;  and  that  the 
amount  of  money  paid  to  th^  secretary  duHig 
th^  y)Bar  had  amounted  to  not  less  thsa 
1500/.,  ^an  idmost  fobulous  sum  tot  woikiif 
men  to  |wv  to  the  secretary  of  a  benelt 
socie^.*  lite  secretary  tepHed,  stating  thst 
tbe  alleged  error  in  the  accounts  had  beei 
^  fttlly  explained  to  the  society's  Oommitteef 
he  also  aeniod  that  his  salary  had  ever  reaolh 
ed  the  sum  stated,  but  added,  'am  I  net  ts 
sharo  in  the  society's  prosperity  as  I  riisrsd 
in  its  adverrity  f  With  Uie  otiject  of  ssee^ 
taining  the  accuracy  or  otherwise  of  ths 
statements  made  wm  refbrenoe  to  the  secie> 
ty's  accounts^  application  was  made  al  the 
office  for  a  oopy  of  theiir  Reports  and  accoanta, 
bnt  the  answ^  given  was  tbat  *  the  socie^ 
neither  gave  nor  sold  tbsir  Reports  to  otlisf 
tlpin  members.'  This  reticence,  to  sqr  tfas 
l€«st  of  it,  of  the  « Hearts  of  Oak"  Society, 
presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  prsotibs 
«f  tbe  Odd  Fellows  and  ierther  oftlerB,  whiek, 
though  designated  as  *  Secret,'  acre  reallrao 
only  in  name,  for  they  priat  and  publish  to 
the  world  their  nsinutes,  proceedings,  and  ae- 
oounts ;  and  invite  fbll  scrutiny  of  weir  fhwD- 
4ial  and  other  airangsmenlB. 

The  Perseveraneb  Ofe,  Sick^  and  Endow- 
ment Society  is  another  of  the  schemes  of 
morethan  donbtfol  diaracter  which  have  re- 
oentiy  been  tbo  suiifect  <k  investigation  is 
our  polico<«oorts.  Tna  getterS-up  of  this  so- 
ciety, havinff  drawn  a  set  of  rules,  submittel 
tb«n  to  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt^  the  R^iistrar, 
and  having  obtained  his  certifiioate,*  Aef 
foHhwIth.  proceeded,  with  tbe  saw^on  ssit 

*  It  ihonld  be  known  that  ^e  registratioD  of  tht 
roles  of  benefit  eo^etiet  afibrds  so  oTidenoe  wltft- 
SYsrof  thsadAjliacy  of  tkcirratasof  oontribitio*. 
I^4sed  many  aocietisi^  jnoi^rioiialy  untoand,  adv«^ 
tise  tbeir .  rule*  aa  '  eoroUed  by  the  EegUtrar  ef 
Frieodly  Societies/  for  the  p\iipoee  of  larioff  th« 
Unwaiy.  The  bnaldeea  of  the  Re^trsr  is  ooimned 
to  asesrtaiaida  and  eertifyhig^iHkether  tbe  r^ 
sobsiiMed' to  &m  Me  4a  ooAlkmltj  #ith  tbe  Isw 
jbnm  time  to  tioi«  psieed  for  Un  rmlatien  0 
Friendly,  Societies,  and  watchibg  oVer  the  due  ap* 
nlioation  of  tbe  fdnda  eniniitM  to  the  maoagtm 
Under  tbeaS  powers  be  vtiry-  properly  refbiei  lo 
eertiff  milea  nodst  whiali  paymeott.an  made  ^ 
leq^  d  iesata,  bseri  bands,  proeiaiijasi^  asd 
other  illegal  expenditure;  but  bis  ajutbprity  doai 
not  enable  bim  to  take  cognixanee  of  the  moos 
moH  Beri6na  ilmd  vltid  question  of'fruui^aolriil' 
eyof  ths9Maiias. 
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irire  of  hi*  nAtne,  to  leyy  CMitribvUMi^  fnoB 
*'tbepeople«'  MatijSMdfaiieMweroeffieeibod; 
but  when  aaj  daini«  w^re  made'  upon  th«  mh 
dety,  the  applicamte  were  pal  off  with' the 
pretenee  tbal  the  raleit'  baa.  been  evaded  hj 
the  membere  on  their  admiasion,  and  thatt 
•otweqaently  the  ftoicvity  were  Bot  liable. .  The 
oonMqaeitce  was  that  s^?eral  of  the  penona 
who  had  itMured  took  prooeediaga  agai&tt  the 
offioerft  in  tbi^  Soothwark  Fo)ioe'^^oart$  where 
tfab '  tecretaty  and  nmnii^evi^  were  charged 
*  with  oonspiracy  to  defnuKl  a  hnmber  of  poor, 
hard'WOrkiTi^  people  oat  of  variona  same  of 
money,  under  die  pretenee  of  inaaring  their 
fires  and  thoae  of  their  relationa.'  It  ap- 
peared from  the  inqniry  that  the  toqiety  had 
extensively  issded  tbeivproepectos,  norport* 
log  to  hare  a  capital  m  5000/.  ii^  shares  of 
6#.  each,  and  a  cnrreat  acoonnt  at  the  BIoqd»* 
field  Street  Savings  Bank.  They /had  also 
distributed  the  rules  <t  the  society,,  which 
were  duly  certified  by  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt;  and 
under  such  apparent  sltnotion  they  hid  sac^ 
oeeded  in  oolleeting  abbot  700L  When  the 
topltal  aecount  was  sifted,  it  twraed  out  thAt 
not  6d.  a  shaare  had  been  paid  up;  that  the 
money  had  for'  the  most  part  been  Artded 
mmoagst  the  officials  and  their  agents  in  th^ 
iiiape  of  salaries  and  comnissioBs,  and  thai 
Idle  cash  at  the 'baakerV  onlyanKmuked  to 
ftree  shillings,  and  had  never  exceeded  20i. 
One  of  the  witnesses  proved  before  the  OMgis* 
trate  that  be  had  gone  to  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt's  of.* 
&ce,and  'asceitafnedthattl|esociety  bad  been 
enrolled  and^cert^ed  by  him/-^from  which 
it  is  clear  that  the  present  system  of  csdji^ 
fying  mles  is  rery  fkhlty,  as  eaabhng  knaves 
Md  schemers  to  raise  money  fvom  poor  pear* 
aens  under  ^  a{^parebt  sanction  oi  offieial 
authority.  The  result  of  the  inquiry' before 
Mr.  Burdiam,  the  magistrate^  was,  that  the 
officials  of  the  Pefseveraaee  Society  were 
eommitted  fbr  |;rial  at  the  next  Old  Bailey 
Sessions^  h^  v»  Septanber^  1869,  when 
they  were  sentenced  to  eighteen  monlh^  im* 
prisonment  with  hard  labour.  > 

The  Friend-ln-Need  A^urance  Company 
and  Sick  Fiiendly  Somety  U  an  otouiijsatieo 
got'np  by  other  philantiiropic  sp6cnhitors,'and 
ia  extensively  patt^nized  br  the  workiBg^lasa. 
It  is  said  to  contain  not  fewer  than  130^0 
members.  From  the  society's  aeebunts  for 
tbe'three  half-years  eudinil^the  Slst  Norem- 
berlast^  it  appears  thiit  they .  received  dnrtaff 
that  timeSl,364^  on  life  polioics,  and  28^sa£. 
0n  sick  assdrknce  polidies.  What  the  •  liabili- 
ties were  in  respect  of  the  200,000  pofiei^ 
atated  to  have  been  issued  by  the  society  sinoe 
its  commencement  does  not  appear  from  the 
-accounts )  bat  judgrog  from  the  claims. in  re- 

r',  of  sickabto  conspared  with  the  receipto, 
part  of  thi0  bosipesB  does  ngotaeemi  ta  hsiGe 


b4en  ptt>fital>le|  the  income  from  -that  i 
for  the  mx  mo^ibs  ending  November  21  hftr^ 
ioff  been  B18d2^  and  the  payments  of  slok  ra^' 
]m  SbOdl^  added  to  which  are'*the  fees  to 
medical  men  for  attendance  on  sick  members^ 
ke^  1756/.,  and  proportions  of  the  following 
kems,  via.f--*fiotranee  fees  and  cotnimissious 
to  agents,  4lSfJl. ;  salaHes  to  secretaries,  derh% 
committee  tyf  management,  and  travetling  e|[- 
peimes,1670^  With  200^000  policies  iesuedi 
thetotal  ^avaiJibleea^'  of  (^  sodcty,  which 
is  stated  al  14^082/.,  iacludindr  a«40^  of  '  ba^ 
knoes  and  arrears  hi  the  hands  of  ageats  and 
memben,^'seems  insignificant  'Compared  with 
the  liabilities ;  vet  the  kat  Beport^ak^  wiA 
confidence  of  the  prospects  of  tiie  uiidertdting. 
It  remams  to  be  .added  that  wHhin  the  bat 
year  the  society  has  oonrerted  its^f  into  ^ 
^}«ifted  liability'  cdaipany^  and  added  th4 
branch  of  fire  insnranoe  to  their  other  bnsik 


'  The  Royal  Liver  Friendty  Society  is  another 
eKtenaive  oi^^aniaation  of  a  similar  dMMPaoteiv 
aaM  to  contain  some  80,000  roembeia.  It  i> 
for  the  moflit  part  a  barial  society,  the  coUeo» 
tioni  in  the  burial  branch  for  ^  twelad' 
months  ending  Ae  aoth  June,  1803,'hjmng 
amounted  to  77,^15^.^  and  the  pigments  fii 
^81 64  funerals  and  other  esqMnses  of  ma- 
nagtoent^  to  67,406^ ;  whereas  the  premiomp 
on  sick  assurance  amounted  durtng^^  the  same 
period  to  87402.,  abd  the  allowances  to  sicl: 
members;  inclacHnr  ^oommissioii  on  ooHee- 
tions,'  to  8429^.  iTothlnff  can  be  gathered 
from  the  aceOuntaas  to  the  liabilities  of  the 
society^  though  they  chdm  to  hare  to  araifai- 
ble  bahtnce  of  89,080^  Bot  a  remarkable 
tetare  of  the  accounts  it  ^e  enormous  eorit 
of  eonducting  the  business;  for  it  M[>peailB 
from  the  detailed  aeconni^  published  t^  thto 
R^trarof  Friendly  Societies^  that 'oat  of 
the  74,815^  received  for  the  burial  branch, 
aot  less  than  29,096/.  was  paid  for  salliries, 
Ac^  to  officers,  in  addition  to  8^462.  charged 
for  oUisr  expenses^  making  ^e  whole  expend!- 
tur^  ^6,6691, or  about  40  per  cent*      .       : 

The  United  Assurance  Sick  and  Burial  So- 
ciety of  8t;'f\itrlcknumben  120,000  ineiiihen, 
and  is  nnderthe  special  patronage  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  and  the  principal  Roman  Oatholm 
Bishops.  From  the  thitieenth  annual  report 
of  the  soeiet^t^®  observe  that  in  the  year 
1862  the  eollectioiis  from  lo^embers  amounted 
to  87,80i8/<,  and  that  in  the  saa»e  time  it  ex- 
pended on' « 8489  deaths,'  181  birtliSi  discount 
on  collections,  stationeiy,  salaries,  dte.,^  80^ 
864/.;  but  the  proportion  w^iith  the  disoowte 
imd  salaries  bore  to>  the  death  and  birth  aoonsf 
is  not  stated.    The  assets  of  thci  soeiet^are 
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•Med  to  tasmmX  toi22,97«{^  or  ksii  than  4f; 

Ckneynber;  jet,  at  a  feiMetiiig  ofi  tfait  aooiotjr 
d  at  Liverpool  iu,  JatmjwnF,  .l863|  the  chakr^ 
inaBi  the  Kef.  P.  J.  Pbelan,  Asaecied  that 
jftotvrithaiaadifig  *  i«fM»tU  had  been  oiilAQlated 
that  th«  societ^  wm  eoodttcted  in  a  mapaer 
that  4id  not  taad  to  the  advlwtage  of  tbe 
jBtoban  aad  tho  aa&t^  of  tUd.&Dda,'  he  wai 
'l^repared  to  pioraihat  the  fvnds  of  the  so* 
0iet^  are  perfectij  '^afe,'  We  h^ve  no.-doabt 
HFbiftev.er  that  thie  funds  are  Biufe ;  but  i^tbdr 
th^  paytaeatii  of  the  membert  are  auffioieot  to 
tDoei  tfhe  liabiiitiea  of  the  soeiety  is  quite 
aaoihiar  natteE,  aa  which  tihie  9jwJAfi  Fbdao 
ariselj  abfitaiaod  from.ofiferiog  an  opitiioQ. 

l^kny  of  the  sQoieUes  above  described  being 
iaanil<6stly  open  \»  grave  otjedtioiiSy  and  oleaiv 
Igr  inadequate  to  folfil  tbe  promises  hieild.out 
Imi  jmembers  onjqbing  4heni^'  ijeveriil  atten^fpts 
kap^from  tii»^  to.time.  been  madettoaetFon 
foot  societies  of  a  sounder  character,  free  finom 
pttblicfhouse  infineoces^  and  ^^Mh  tables  of 
^ntribtftiona  and  benefits  .^aieiilated  by  oom- 
petent.aotttaries ;  thpngh  we  cannot  say  that 
aoch  .^forts  have  been  attended  wiU&  aoj 
>  latge  mesaare  of  ^oiscess.  .  Some  fifteen  yeats 
ainoi^  an  ener^ie  ^flori  wae  made  bjr  a  body 
of  gentlenen  m  Lendoi^  to  e^tabli^b  a  oentrat 
iriendiy  aoeiaty  of  a  superior  ohM'aoter;  ^x^ 
jNibiib  meetings  w:ere:bield  with  that  object 
in  Biosli  of  the  laage  towns.  An  expeirienoed 
leetnrer  attended  the  meeting  la^id . inveighed 
4n  Tonnd  terms  agaiasl  tbe  Seelpet  Ojrders  and 
iaihat  Friendly  Societies,  dcmon«trating  '^  their 
utter  inoompeteney  ,to  realise  their  promised 
*^'    It  was  luuped  that  the.lkne*wes  come 


T»betfc;Uiey  miBtbe  jiopewded  by  societies 
ibased  upon  soastd  priaaiples,  and  the  Gqnila- 
ble  Provident  InstiUltion  was  reeoauaended 
to  tiieir  support  as  aneh  a  sOeial^.  ;Qffices 
were  opened,  osembers  of  eiitting  siek  and 
^bnraal  clubs  were  inidted  to  )oin  the  Bquita- 
,ble.  Provident^ and  many  of  them  did  j<9^n  it 
The  society  piroceeded  t^  assooiate  itself  ^ith 
'Ihe,People'sPi!ovident  Aasqraoee  SeiQie^/ 
to  which  another  fwas  shortly  added,  dbe  *|p- 
•dnstrial  Assnraboe  Sooiety,'  fbrafied  for  the 
.eiqpteea  purpose  of,  ianiiitat;ing  Hfe  aflsutanoe 
•among  the  woirkt^g  elaeses  by  issuing  policies 
fiN'smaM  amounts,  a^  eoUectiog  the  preminms 
'finrtBi^tbr  and  monthly  to  meet  ihe.ir  cedive- 
sienoe.  These  absorptbnsy  hQwever,  did  not 
strengthen  the  popoiar  elaasent  iti  theisoeiety. 
-After  the  members  of  the  oHgini^i  Ef{\j^)i^ 
JE^vident  had  ibr:  same  tfme  paid  to  the  so- 
<^y.  their  stipi^ated  eontributioiBA,  thc^  were 
afpffised  that  they  tnighi,  if  they  wishodi  join 
«  eartaiii  other  somtyWhich  hild  a  liondop 
offioe  estabUsbedfer  iihe  ^ptirpo^es  aa^rf^cd- 
ed  sick  relief;  and  with  respect  to  assurances 
''^•maU  suats  fat  deaths  ai  origiaaUy  -offered 
by  'The  PeopleV  and^ Th«  liidosttrW/  ihmf^ 


ifw^  told  diM .  fwemtmbs  w.onld  ne  longer  be 
reeeived  otherwise  tha«  niodlhly,  quarterly, 
or  ydai^v^  whatever  the^hditieas  might  be 
OB  wbioh  they  hadoviginally  joined.  lea 
word^  ^  The  People*  we^eteffebtnaUy  shut  out 
by  lihese  arrangements;  the  Mcknosa  businea 
wad  prac^iioally  pntanaikl  to;  and  those  who 
had  been  paying  siok  mobey  into  the  funtl% 
fotmd  tlte  box  .lus  effectaally  olosed  sgainst 
them  as  in  die  6aae  i>(  any  of  th^  rotten  too* 
eieiies  wbioh  the  prooaaten  had  aet  out  by 
denonneifig.  Tbe  probabUity  is,  that  the 
sickness  bwinsss  occasioned  too  niiach  troable, 
and  did  not  pay ;  and  that  tlie  collection  of 
small  premiums  on  small  assurances  did  not 
look  respeetable  in  the  ^es  of  Beards  of 
Dimolors.  and  their,  naaaagers;  toasequenUj 
*The  People'  were  got  rid  of  as  eompletely 
as  pottdbl^  and  1^  to  the  seductive  promiaei 
of  !tiie  next  philanthro{)fic  schenier. 

About  the  samb  tune  that  tbe  Equitable 
Previdoit  Was  startled  another  society  was 
formed  Entitled  '  Tbe/ChriBtian  Mutual  Profi- 
dent  Society/  now  kiwwn  as  *The  Mutusl 
Provident  Alliance.'  ^^Tliis  is  one  of  tbe  best 
solcrietids  ;o£  its  kind.  .  Thoi^h  originslly 
broa^  out  ia  oonnectien  with  a  religpoM 
bedy^  that  oonaectieft  has  ceiaed,  and  tt^  so- 
eiety  is  now  opte  to  all.  llie  rules  are  ex* 
cellen^  and  the  tat^  di^awa  up  by  Mr.  Neiaoii^ 
are.an^ly  auffieioBt  lo  miset  all  the  powiUe 
liabilities  of  thesotiety.  Batoomplete  thoi^ 
it  be  in  hill  Its  arhingemants,  tkis  society  has 
roadie  natueh  less  {^rogreili  than  it  deserves; 
having  only  sdeo^edel  in*lssninfl^  32,048  poli* 
eies  for  BioknessaUewanoe,  lue  assurancct, 
endowtaiBnIs,  and  anntiiUes,  daring  a  period 
of  sixtaea  yoaia.  Yet  ila  reserved  fund  is  not 
less  tiiaa  66,000/.  Contrast  this  with  the  re- 
serve fund  of  The  Fideirid-in-Neod,  Tbelirei^ 
and  %L  Patrick's  Sooietaes^  ilter  taking  tbcir 
veraective  ntnnbata  of  members  into  aecodot) 
ana  the  difference  in;the  compsratitFe  aeonrity 
and  solvendy  ci  the  aeveniM  scfcielies  will  be 
obvfoQs  at  a  glaaoe. 

A  vigorous  and  oML  ptf^seworthy  effort 
was  mnde  by  Mr.  Aekrbyd  t>f  Hidifat  in  m6, 
ta  establish  a  Provident  Sfck  Society  asd 
Peni^  Savings- Bank,  for  th0  working  men  in 
Ibe  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  An  oigsnn 
ststlon  Was  set  on  foot  with  these  oljects ;  ixd 
thottgk  tbe  Pdnny  Bank  proved  a  com^ 
siiOQ»ss,^e  Provident  Soeiety  proted  as  com- 
pkte'a  fiiilme*  Mh  AckroQrd  tliua  exfWai 
^  enures  of  the  faitilre.  <We  foand  Utt 
gwaikl  ar0»ccnt)iedi,'  lie  says,  *fcy  Prtesdly 
6oe^^  especially  :by  t^  Odd  Eelloa^ 
Dpuids^  WonMnfAt, ;  Md  agitiast  tfteif  prii' 
ei|^les«olsel^«eiiMaaot>:mnt«al  ebadt  ageieit 
fraud,  and  iroiiar^aMy  n«»  new  add  indepefr 
d^pt  sociely  can  eomnate;  Omt  rstis  weri 
alasiof  naoewitf  mothhigiier'tbni  tbeiip^tw 
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tbis  was  perhaps  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  oar 
fiailure.' 

•  Even  the  best  of  the  Benefit  Societies  have 
been  slow  to  learn  the  essential  importance 
of  adequate  rates  of  contribution  to  enable 
tbera  to  fulfil  their  obligations  and  ensure 
their  continued  usefulness  as  well  as  solvency. 
Tbe  defect  of  most  of  them  consists  in  their 
trying  to  do  too  much  with  too  little  means. 
The  benefits  paid  out  are  too  hi^h  for  the 
rates  of  contribution  paid  in.  Those  who 
come  first  are  served,  but  those  who  come 
late  too  often  find  an  empty  box.  Not  only 
have  the  rates  of  payment  been  generally 
fixed  too  low,  but  there  has  been  little  or  no 
discrimination  in  tbe  selection  of  members ; 
men  advanced  in  years  and  of  fragile  health 
are  oflen  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
young  and  the  healthy,  the  only  difference 
being  in  the  rate  of  entir  money.  Even  young 
lodges  wliich  start  with  inadequate  rules  in- 
stead of  growing  stronger  gradually  grow 
weaker ;  and  in  the  event  of  a  few  constantly 
ailing  members  falling  upon  the  funds,  they 
soon  become  exhausted,  and  the  lodge  be- 
comes bankrupt  and  is  broken  up.  8uch  has 
been  the  history  of  thousands  of  Friendly  So- 
cieties, doing  good  and  serving  a  useful  pur- 
"pose  in  their  time,  but  short-lived,  ephemeral, 
and  to  many  of  their  members  disappointing 
and.  even  deceptive. 

The  subject  of  the  inadequate  rates  of  the 
Friendly  Societiesand  Secret  Orders  has  Been 
very  fully  discussed  of  late  years^^and  has  come 
to  be  generally  recognised'  as  one  of  grave  im- 
portance. Twenty  years  since,  Mr.  Neison's 
pamphlet  entitled  '  Observations  on  Odd  Fel- 
lows and  Friendly  Societies'  had  the  effect  of 
forcibly  directing  attention  to  the  question. 
He  there  pointed  out  the  gigantic  character 
of  the  Odd  Fellows  Society,  till  then  almost 
unrecognised,  and  insisted  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  large  amount  of  good  which  the  Secret 
Orders  were  capable  of  effecting,  their  organi- 
sation was  built  on  sand  by  reason  of  the  utter 
inadequacy  of  their  rates.  The  substance  of 
his  pamphlet  may  be  thus  briefly  stated: — 
He  held  that  the  uniform  rate  of  contribution 
paid  by  all  the  members  between  eighteen  and 
forty  years  of  age  (which  was  by  no  means 
.  compensated  by  the  slightly  different  rates  of 
admission  at  different  ages)  was  of  itself  fatal 
to  the  stability  of  the  Odd  Fellows  Society ; 
and  that  even  had  the  principle  of  uniformity 
of  rates  been  admissible,  such  rates  were  in 
nearly  all  cases  fixed  too  low.  Looking  at 
the  expectancy  of  sickness  based  upon  a  wide 
range  of  observations,  he  pointed  out  that 
whereas  the  annual  contribution  of  each  mem- 
ber, to  secure  lOs,  a  week  in  sickness,  10/.  at 
the  death  of  a  member,  and  5/.  at  the  death 
of  a  member's  wife^  ought  tO'  be  11. 1.9i.  5d.^ 
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it  really  was  only  1/.  2«.  9<f.  per  annum,  or  42 
per  cent  less  tnao  the  terms  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Unity  to 
fulfil  its  engagements  to  its  members ;  and  he 
consequently  predicted  the  general  bankrupt- 
cy of  the  Chid  Fellows  Society  within  a  very 
few  years. 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Neison  did  not  suffi- 
ciently take  into  account  certain  circumstances 
exercising  a  more  favourable  infin^ce  upon 
the  funds  of  the  lodges  than  he  represented; 
indeed,  had'  he  been  wholly  right,  the  Odd 
Fellows  and  other  Secret  Orders,  instead  of 
increasing  at  An  unprecedented ly  rapid  rate 
as  they  have  done  since  his  pamphlet  ap- 
peared, must  by  this  time  have  for  the  most 
part  gone  out  of  existence.  NeverthelesSi 
his  pamphlet  proved  most  salutary  in  its  ef- 
fe^  If  was  circulated  by  thousands  in  a 
cheap  form,,  and  very  soon  gave  rise  to  much 
discussion  at  Odd  Fellow^  meetings.  His 
views  were  in  a  great  measure  confirmed  by 
tbe  alarming  statement  made  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Annual  Moveable  Committee  at  New- 
castle in  1944,  that  nearly  two  hundred  of 
theilr  lodges  had  been  compelled  to  close 
duting  the  preceding  year  for  want  of  funds. ' 
The  next  year,  at  Glasgow,  the  financiid 
rules  were  revised ;  the  rates  of  contribution 
were  increased,  in  some  cases  by  about  twon- 
ty-ffve  per  cent. ;  the  expenditure  was  les- 
sened ;  and  a  separation  was  effected  between 
the  Incidental  Fund  and  the  Sick  and  Fune- 
ral Fund.  These  improvementai  were  in  die 
right  direction,  and  were  good  so  far  as  they 
went;  but  they  were  not  enough.  The  re- 
vised rates  again  passed  under  the  remorse- 
less criticism  of  Mr.  Neison,  who  again  demon- 
strated their  inadequacy,  and  die  ultimate  in- 
solvency of  the  Order. 

About  this  time  it  was  discofvered  that  Odd 
Fellows  and  other  secret  friendly  societies  were 
illegal  associations,  as  coming  within  the  provi- 
sions of  the  statutes  relating  to  affiliated  socie- 
ties. Though  above  a'million  of  the  population 
— men,  women,  and  children — as  statedin  the 

tetition  of  the  members  of  the  Manchester 
Tnity  presented  to  Parliament  in  1 844,  were 
in  sickness  dependent  upon  the  order  for  asnst- 
anco  and  support ;  and*  tiiongh  they  were 
then  receiving  annual  subscriptions  amounting 
to  about  840,000/.,  and  paying  sick-relief  fune- 
ral-money, and  sums  to  widows  and  orphans 
amounting  to  above  200,000/.,  the  order  as 
then  constituted  had  no  legal  existence.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  members  had  no 
legal  remedy  against  fhiudhlenoe  or  defal- 
cations on  the  part  of  officers ;  they  could  not 
invest  their  funds  with  the  Commissioners  for 
the  Reduction  of  tiie  National  Debt,  and  thus 
secure  like  advantages  with  other  friendly  so- 
cieties; and'tbey  accordingly  applied  to  PM|>p 
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liament  to  throw  around  them  the  protection 
of  the  law.  These .  anomalies  were  for  the 
most  part  satisfactorily  remedied  by  the  pass- 
ing of  Mr.  Sotheron*8  Act  of  1850,  since  which 
iblarge  number  of  the  districts  and  lodges  in 
connection  with  the  secret  and  afiSIiated  order 
have  availed  themselves  of  its  provisions. 

During  the  progress  of  the  ^ill  in  Parlia- 
ment, elaborate  inquiries  were  mado  as  to  the 
objects  aid  uses,  the  management  and  finan- 
cial condition,  of  the  societies  in  question ; 
and  the  publication  of  the  evidence  taken  be- 
fore G>mmittees  of  both  Lords  and  Commons 
had  the  effect  of  spreading  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  information  on  these  subjects. 
Greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  officers  of  the  so- 
cieties themselves-^more  particularly  those 
belonging  to  the  Manchester  Unity — tbey 
took  steps  to  bring  their  members  to  right 
views  as  to  the  principles  on  which  tbey  ought 
to  be  conducted,  in  order  to  place  them  on  a 
sound  financial  footing,  and  enable  them  fully 
to  realise  the  great  benefits  which  they  were 
capable  of  conferring.  The  publications  of 
Mr.  Hardwick  have  been  especially  valuable 
and  serviceable  in  this  direction,  as  well  as 
those  of  Mf.  Ratcliffe ;  aud  perhaps  the  best 
proof  of  toe  desire  that  exists  on  the  part  of 
the  leading  minds  in  the  Unity  to  bring  the 
organisation  into  a  state  of  financial  soundness 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Board  of 
Management  have  authorised  the  publication 
of  the  best  of  all  data  for  future  guidance — 
namely,  the  actual  sickness  experience  of  the 
Order.  An  elaborate  series  of  Tables  has 
accordingly  been  prepjured  and  published  for 
their  information  by  Mr.  Ratclifife,  the  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  at  an  expense  of  about 
8500^  In  the  preface  to  the  last  edition  it 
is  stated  that  *  this  sum  has  not  been  abstract- 
ed from  the  funds  set  apart  for  relief  during 
sickness,  for  assurances  at  death,  or  for  pro- 
viding for  necessitous  widows  and  orphans, 
but  from  the  management  funds  of  the  lodges 
— funds  which,  being  generally  raised  by  di- 
rect levy  on  the  members,  are  not  therefore 
readily  expended  without  [careful  consider- 
ation on  the  part  of  those  most  interested  in 
•the  character  and  welfare  of  their  cherished 
institution.' 

That  such  publications  have  not  been  with- 
out good  results  is  further  apparent  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  Annual  Moveable  Com- 
mittee held  at  Manchester  in  May  last,  when 
a  proposition  emanating  from  Bristol  and 
Birmingham  for  improving  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  lodges  by  increasing  the  rates 
of  entry-money  of  members  according  to  age, 
together  with  a  graduated  scale  of  payments 
and  benefits  for  ages  ranging  from  eighteen 
to  fo^y-five,  was  adopted  hj  a  very  large 
majority.    A  system  of  audit  was  abo  then 


resolved  upon,  with  other  improrementii 
showing  a  sincere  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  directing  minds  of  the  Unity  to  improve 
the  character  and  establish  the  foandati<»3i 
of  the  society.  Further  modifications  msj 
in  the  course  of  time  be  expected ;  and  we 
should  hope  tbat,  before  long,  the  propositioa 
made  at  the  same  meeting  to  banish  beer,  at 
least  during  lodge-hours,  will  be  adopted. 
Sudden  and  sweeping  changes  are  rarely 
lasting;  to  be  efifectual,  they  mnst  be  gra- 
dual. The  members  have  to  be  persnaded 
and  led  into  better  courses ;  and  where  the 
organisation  is  so  large  as  it  is  in  the  present 
case,  this  is  necessarily  a  work  of  time.  Were 
the  leaders  of  the  new  movement  to  attem^^ 
to  drive  too  fast,  it  might  only  issue  in  dis- 
organisation, and  do  more  harm  than  good 
As  it  is,  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  in  the  preface  to  bis 
volume  of  1862,  laments  that  ^  some  societiee, 
after  having  adopted  a  graduated  rate  df 
payment  according  to  age  at  entrance,  have 
been  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  old  ex- 
ploded system  6f  equal  contributions,  and  a 
very  inadequate  graduated  admission-fee ;  or, 
at  least,  to  leave  the  adoption  of  the  inaproved 
scales  optional  with  branches.  But  all  per- 
manent improvement  is  a  work  of  diligent 
time  and  diligent  labour,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  such  progress  is  being  noade  as 
to  justify  the  expectation  that  eventually  a 
correct  system  of  finance  will  become,  in  the 
estimation  of  all  interested,  the  chief  recom- 
mendation of  every  provident  institution.* 

We  trust  far  more  to  the  wholesome  in- 
fiuence  of  such  sentiments  acting  on  the  lead- 
ing minds  of  these  and  other  like  institntioDs 
than  to  any  such  governmental  or  parochial 
interference  with  friendly  societies  as  has 
been  recently  suggested.  Thus  the  Registrar 
observes,  in  his  Report  for  1862  :  ^  It  is  quite 
clear  from  various  causes  that  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  take  upon  itself  to  secure  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  friendly  societies 
in  the  same  way  as  security  is  given  to  depo- 
sitors in  the  Post  OfiSce  savings  Bank;  but 
it  is  hoped  that,  upon  due  consideration, 
it  will  be  thought  that  such  difiSculties  are 
not  applicable  to  a  parish,  upon  the  funds 
of  which  the  working  man  must  fall  when 
incapacitated  by  sickness,  infirmity,  or  old 
age.'  The  same  suggestion  is  thrown  out,  as 
from  a  clergyman,  in  a  previous  Report, 
where  it  is  asked,  *  What  reason  is  there  why 
a  man  may  not  make  his  parish  his  club,  by 
paying  into  the  poor-rate,  receiving  the  same 
benefit  as  he  would  irom  a  club  in  case  of 
sickness  or  accident,  and  when  too  old  for 
work  having  an  annuity  granted  to  himt 
According  to  Uie  working  of  most  dubs  now, 
unless  a  man  has  been  ill,  he  may  pay  into  a 
club  all  his  life  and  get  no  benefit,  and  when 
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he  is  old  tbp y  tarn  bim  orer  to  the  parish.* 
There  maj,  perhape,  be  no  good  logical  rea- 
son ^  why  a  man  may  not  make  his  parish 
his  sick-clab ;'  bnt  the  simple  fact  is,  that  he 
will  not ;  and  we  beliere  that  the  adoption 
of  the  saffgested  improvement  of  connecting 
the  firienmy  societies  of  the  working  classes 
with  the  system  of  parochial  relief  wonld 
only  hare  the  smnmary  effect  of  improving 
them  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  That  such  a 
scheme,  however,  finds  favour  in  some  qnar- 
ten  is  obvions  from  the  introduction  of  Lord 
Shelbnme's  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1862,  under  which  it  was  proposed  to  con- 
nect Friendly  Societies  with  the  Poor-law 
organisation,  and  to  supplement  the  funds  of 
the  former  out  of  the  poor-rates  to  the  extent 
of  twenty-five  per  cent  We  do  not  suppose 
it  probable  that  a  bill  of  so  thoroughly  Social- 
is^c  a  character  will  ever  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  either  House  of  Parliament  It  could 
only  have  the  effect  of  reviving  the  worst 
evils  of  the  Old  Pooivlaw,  from  which  we 
have  happily  escaped,  and  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  some  new  and  gigantic  system  of  offi- 
dalism.  One  of  the  most  powerful  impulses 
given  to  the  extension  of  the  self-supporting 
societies  we  have  passed  ander  review  was 
the  passing  of  the  New  Poor-law,  which  com- 
pelled worldne  people  thenceforward  to  rely 
mainly  upon  uieir  own  resources,  and  make 
'  provision  for  the  support  of  themselves  and 
nunilies  during  sicknms  by  provident  arrange- 
ments in  time  of  health ;  and  we  should  de- 
precate the  passing  of  any  such  measure  as 
that  proposed  by  Lord  Shelburne  as  Ending 
to  sap  the  virtue  of  self-reliance  amongst*  the 
classes  in  which  it  is,  of  all  others,  the  most 
desirable  to  cultivate  it 

The  benefit  societies  of  the  working  classes, 
defective  though  they  may  be  in  many  re- 
spects, are  much  safer  in  their  own  hands. 
They  have  improved  and  are  improving. 
Time  and  experience  will  enable  them  to  in- 
troduce new  ameliorations.  The  best  insti- 
totions  are  things  of  slow  ^growth,  and  are 
shaped  by  experience,  which  includes  failures 
as  well  as  successes ;  and  finally,  they  require 
age  to  strengthen  them  and  root  them  in 
habit  The  rudest  society  established  by 
working  men  for  mutual  help  in  sickness, 
independent  of  help  firom  private  charity  or 
poor  rates,  is  grounded  on  a  right  spirit,  and 
IS  deserving  of  encouragement  rather  than  of 
the  ridicule  and  unfair  criticism  which  l^eir 
humble  efforts  have  too  often  received.  Even 
the  annual  division  societies,  which  last  but 
a  year,  distribute  benefit  and  minister  relief 
80  far  as  they  go.  These  who  sabscribe  to 
the  funds  dnring  t^at  time  are  entitled  to 
their  benefits;  and  if  the  krger  portion  of 
the  members  <io  not  receive  relief  it  has 


been  because  their  health  has  been  preserved 
and  they  did  not  need  it  Their  money  has, 
however,  been  expended  on  the  succour  of 
their  comrades  and  their  children,  who  have 
been  less  fortunate  than  themselves.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  other  societies  of  a  more 
permanent  character.  However  imperfect 
they  may  be,  their  action  is  beneficiaL  Ther 
may  be  conducted  by  men  who  cannot  spell 
correctly,  and  cut  a  ludicrous  figure  in  the 
Registrar's  Reports ;  yet  their  social  action, 
tainted  though  it  be  by  human  weakness  and 
imperfection,  is  thoroughly  salutary. 

It  was  wisely  observed  by  Mr.  Finlaison 
when  examined  before  Mr.  Sotheron's  Com« 
mittee  in  1849,  that  the  scientific  actuaries, 
while  criticising  and  condemning  the  inade- 
quate rates  of  friendly  societies  generally, 
*  have  not  looked  sufficiei)tly  at  the  enormous 
amount  of  good  done  by  the  men  who  com- 
pose  them  when  they  are  encouraged.  Many 
of  them  would  come  to  the  parish  for  relief 
that  are  now  sustained  by  the  dubs,  if  we 
were  to  attempt  an  impossible  thing  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  tables  like  an  insurance 
office.  I  look,'  said  he,  '  to  the  good  effect 
produced,  rather  than  to  any  discouragement 
from  exacting  fees,  and  inquiring  into  their 
affairs,  and  bi:eaking  their  societies  up.  One 
of  the  most  intelligent  mtn  I  ever  knew>  Mr. 
Oliphant,  who  hSi  studied  the  theory  and 
practice  of  friendly  societies  for  a  very  long 
time,  when  before  the  Committee  on  Friendly 
Societies  in  1825,  expressed  the  opinion,  in 
which  I  most  cordially  concur,  that  those  so- 
cieties should  not  be  too  mudh  interfered  with ; 
that  by  their  own  common  sense  and  acting 
upon  equal  contributions  when  they  are  under 
a  certain  age,  they  do  exceedingly  well ;  that 
is,  they  do  a  vast  deal  of  good,  relieve  sick- 
ness and  hold  together;  and  if  they  have 
become  insolvent  then  arises  the  question, 
which  has,  I  think,  awakened  too  much  at- 
tention in  the  minds  of  the  Comniittees  that 
have  sat  upon  those  questions,  as  to  the  in- 
justice that  won^d  be  done  to  an  old  man. 
Now,  I  do  not  hold  that  there  is  so  much  in- 
justice, unless  it  be  a  very  great  hardship 
that  an  old  man  has  lived  a  long  time  and 
had  good  health ;  for  if  he  ultimately  loses 
his  benefit  in  old  age,  he  is  in  the  condition 
of  a  ship  that  was  insured  for  a  prosperous 
voyage,  and  he  cannot  say  that  he  has  lost 
his  premium  if  the  ship  returns  nnshipwreckei|l 
to  port* 

From  what  we  have  said,  we  think  it  will 
be  sufficiently  clear  tliat  the  benefit  societiw 
of  the  working  dassea  are  institutions,  of  great 
social  vi^lne.  They  have  already  effected 
muc^  good,  and  are  capable  of  effecting  still 
more.  At  all  events  they  furnish  an  admira% 
Ue  firandi^on  on  which  to  bojld  np^sometbinf  ^ 
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better.  They  have  practically  tan^t  self- 
reliance,  and  cultivated  amongst  the  hum- 
blest classes  habits  of  provident  economy. 
They  began  their  operations  before  there 
was  any  science  of  ^tal  statistics  to  guide 
them,  and  if  they  have  made  mistakes  in 
mutual  assurance,  they  have  not  stood  alone. 
Looking  at  the  difficulties  they  have  had  to 
encounter,  they  are  entitled  to  be  judged 
charitably.  Good  advice  given  them  in  a 
kindly  spirit  will  not  fail  to  produce  good 
results.  The  defects  which  are  mixed  up 
with  them  are  to  be  regarded  as  but  the 
transient  integument  which  will  most  pro- 
bably fall  away  as  the  flower  ripens  and  the 
fruit  matures. 


Abt.  III. — 1.  Caltndar  of  State  Papers  and 
Manuscripte  relating  to  English  Affaire^ 
existing  in  the  Archives  and  Collections  of 
Venice  and  in  other  Libraries  of  Northern 
Italy.  Vol.  I.  1202-1609.  Edited  by 
Rawdon  Brown.    London,  1864.] 

2.  Calendars.  Instructions  to  Editors.  Lon- 
don. 

Mr.  RAwnoN  Brown's  volume  is  among  the 
first-fruits  of  an  important  eztensiom  of  the 
operation^  carried  on  at  the  public  expense 
for  the  purpose  of  bringiug  the  MS.  records 
tff  past  times  within  the  reach  of  the  modern 
^hdent  For  some  time  past  writers  of 
known  ability  have  been  engaged  under  the 
direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  calen- 
daring  the  national  archive^  while  others 
have  been  employed  to  superintend  the  pub- 
lication of  MS.  Chronicles  and  Memorials 
which  illustrate  the  history  and  antiquities 
of  the  country.  And  more  recently  the 
House  of '  Commons  has  sanctioned  re- 
searches for  the  same  purpose  in  the  ar- 
chives of  Foreign  Qovcmments. 

This  is  evidently  no  tentative  experiment, 
no  spasmodic  effort  of  fitful  ^tivity,  but  the 
gradual  execution  of  a  well-matured  plan, 
which  is  to  be  still  further  developed  as 
occasion  serves. 

Undoubtedly  the  first  object  in  order  of 
time  and  in  importance  is  to  ascertain  the 
contents  of  our  own  Record*Office ;  but  when 
this  great  task  has  been  completed,  further 
fields  of  labour  open  in  prospect  Number- 
less papers  which  must  once  have  belonged 
to  some  one  of  the  many  State  Offices,  and 
multitudes  of  others  which  illustrate  or  ex- 
plain them,  have  found  their  way  to  other 
collections  in  Great  Britain.  The  various 
archives  and  public  libraries  of  foreign  coun- 
tries are  rich  in  documents  of  the  highest 
value  to  the  English  historiaD,  and  of  dl 


these  MS.  treasures  at  home  and  abroad  it  ii 
desirable  to  obtain  calendars. 

So  vast  a  design  cannot  be  executed  widi^ 
in  any  space  of  time  which  we  can  venture 
to  calculate;  but  time  is  not  an  iroportant 
element  of  the  plan.  The  execution  may  be 
as  gradual  as  is  found  convenient;  no  order 
of  priority  need  be  observed.  Even  now,  at 
we  learn  from  the  '  Report  on  the  Carte  and 
Carew  Papers,'  Government  are  instituting 
researches  in  the  Bodleian  and  Lambeth 
Libraries.  Everything  that  r^ards  details 
may  be  left  to  time  and  circdmstanccs.  But 
the  plan,  in  all  its  possible. extent,  should  be 
steadily  kept  in  view  from  the  first  None 
less  comprehensive  in  its  ultimate  scope 
would  deserve  the  attention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  mean 
time  is  so  to  regulate  the  execution  of  each 
part  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  whole.  Let  us  take  warning 
from  the  error  of  the  horticulturist,  who,  in 
making  the  successive  Editions  to  his  ga^ 
den,  with  which  he  gratifies  his  growing 
ambition,  finds  himself  hampered  by  what 
he  has  previously  done,  and  at  each  stage  of 
his  progress  sees  fresh  cause  to  regret  that 
he  did  not  at  first  lay  down  his  plan  on  a 
suitable  scale,  and  then  at  his  convenience 
complete  each  section  of  it,  as  the  approved 
portion  of  an  harmonious  and  coherent 
whole. 

Some  years  have  passed  since  the  first 
calendar  was  printed,  and  it  is  time  to  re- 
view the  progress  made.  The  volumes  al- 
ready phbiished  fill  no  trifling  space  on  the 
shelves  of  a  private  library,  and  the  annual 
grant  which  baa  been  obtained  from  Parlia- 
ment, if  not  large  when  compared  widi  the 
importance  of  the  object,  is  quite  lam 
enough  to  make  us  desirous  it  should  be 
spent  well.  The  Government  plan  has  been 
in  operation  long  enough  to  4>e  tested  by 
experience,  and  to  be  assailed  by  criticism ; 
and  if  any  ikalt  can  be  detected  in  its  con- 
ception or  execution,  it  should  be  corrected 
without  farther  ^elay.  Nor  are  we  withoot 
the  witness  of  the  past  to  aid  our  judgment 
The  desire  to  preserve  and  to  utilize  the  na- 
tional Records,  which  we  possess  in  unri- 
valled abundance,  is  no  novelty ;  and  it  has 
been  manifested'  even  in  times  when  the 
Legislature  might  well  be  excused  for  ne- 
glecting matters  <tf  less  than  vital  interest 
In  1769  a  State  Commission  was  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  condition 
of  the  public  Records,  and  of  publishing 
such  as  might  seem  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  Bat  little  was  eficcted  till  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Record  Comnaisston  m 
1800.  When  this  body  commenced  its  k- 
boars,    no    one   of  the    nutneroua   ofGloea 
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among  which  th«  public  Records  were  then 
scattered  possessed  a  general  catalogue  of 
itB  contents.    Bat  the  several  keepers,  who 
were  paid  chiefly,  and  in  some  cases  solely, 
by  fees,  had  made  for  their  respective  nse 
imperfect  lists  or  notes  of  sach  portions  of 
the  Annnimeiits  under  their  charge  as  were 
most  likely  to  interest  inquirers  for  legal 
purposes,  the  only  class  wno  at  that  time 
ever  thought  of  consulting  the  original  Re- 
eords.     The  first  step  of  the  Commission 
was  to  publish  at  once  these  lists,  imperfect 
and  inaccnrate  as  they  were.    As  a  tempo- 
rary expedient  this  had  a  complete  success. 
Its  immediate  effect  was  to  quadruple  the 
amount  of  fees ;  and  consequently  we  may 
infer,  the  number  of  inquirers  at  the  several 
offices.    As  a  permanent  measure  it  was  a 
failure.    It  does,  indeed,  afford  a  convincing 
proof  (\f  any  proof  is  needed)  that,  to  make 
any  collection  available,  the.  first  necessity  is 
a  catafogue.    But  that  is  all.    The  compila- 
tions themselves  are  too  loose,  inaccurate, 
and  immethodical,  to  form  even  the  frame- 
work or  skeleton  of  something  better.     The 
Commission  next  proceeded   to  publish   in 
succession  eleven  volumes  of  selected  docu- 
ments.    But  here,  again,  little  was  gained 
except  experience,  and  the  conviction  which 
experience  brought  with  it — that  the  princi- 
ple of  seleetion  is  not  applicable  to  an  enor- 
mous collection  of  papers  of  every  different 
kind,  bearing  on  every  variety  of  subject^ 
and  valuable  for  different  purposes  to  differ- 
ent classes  of   readers.      The  Commission 
also  completed  some  voluminous  publications 
(which  were  not  required),  such  as  new  edi- 
tions of  the  Statutes  at  large,  and  Rymer's 
'Foedera;'  but  though  the  labours  of  thirty 
years  were  not  absolutely  thrown  away,  their 
results  were  utterly  incommensurate  with 
the  vast  sum^  expended  and  the  operose 
machinery  employed. 

The  Commission  had  been  re-appointed  at 
the  commencement  of  each  roign,  but  in  the 
latter  days  of  William  IV.  the  general  dis- 
content was  loudly  expressed.  Half  a  mil- 
lion had  been  expended,  and  little  or  nothing 
had  been  done.  Jobbing  had  been  practised, 
or  at  least  imputed ;  and  all  was  confusion. 
A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  proceedings 
of  the  Record  Commission,  and  also  to  hear 
evidence  and  report  on  the  best  mode  of 
preserving  and  of  rendering  accessible  to 
the  public  the  Records  and  State  Papers  of 
the  kingdom.  But  the  Commission  itself 
was  allowed  to  die  a  natural  death  on  the 
decease  of  the  King. 

In  more  respects  than  those  just  referred 
td,  the  precious  fruit  of  failure  was  expe- 
rience.    The  Committee    soon    discovered 


that  to  entrust  a  work  requiring  vigilant 
supervision  and  active  direction  to  the  un- 
salaried attention  of  great  fnnctionaries,  who 
are  already  responsible  for  the  disc})arge  of 
onerous  duties  of  their  own,  is  only  to  invite 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  persons  nominated, 
and  to  discourage  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  The  Record  Commission  had  effect- 
ed no  one  olject  for  which  it  had  been  ap- 
pointed. Little  or  no  progress  had  been 
made  in  regulating  the  fees  of  ofScials,  or  in 
ftusilitating  the  researches  of  students.  In 
the  attempts  to  improve  the  arrangement 
of  the  Records  more  mischief  had  been 
caused  by  injudicious  and  careless  removals 
than  by  the  passive  n^lect  of  centuries. 
Above  all,  the  Record  Commission  had  not 
prevented,  it  obviously  could  sot  have  known^ 
the  unexplained  and  inexplicable  sale  of  tons 
of  old  parchments,  which  took  place  when 
Mr.  Spring  Rice,  now  Lord  Mounteagle,*  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee, 
which  were  afterwards  embodied  in  the 
Record  Act,  suggest,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  contents  of  the  fifty-six  offices  of 
various  denominations  in  which  the  national 
records  were  deposited  should  be  collected 
together  in  one  building  to  be  provided  ioit  the 
purpose;  and  that  in  the  next  the  direction 
of  the  whole  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  under  him,  to  a 
deputy  keeper,  a  paid  functionary,  who  is,  in 
fact,  the  active  and  responsible  manager  of 
the  whole  establishment  Accordingly  on 
what  is  called  the  ^  Rolls  Estate,'  a  hand- 
some and  commodious  receptacle  for  the 
Records  has  been  constructed ;  dry,  well 
ventilated,  and  fire-proof;  furnished  with 
rooms,  well  warmed  and  lighted,  fbr  the 
accommodation  of  students.  The  greater 
part  of  the  design  has  been  completed  and 
is  in  use.  The  remainder  is  in  progress.  In 
this  new  depository  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  contents  of  the  various  public  offices 
had  been  collected  and  arranged,  when  in 
1855  the  present  Master  of  the  Rolls  pro- 
posed to  tne  Treasury  to  give  effect  to  the 
next  most  important  recommendation  of  the 
Committee,  by  appointing  competent  per- 
sons to  calendar  certain  specified  portions  of 
the  Records,  as  parcels  of  the  great  calendar 
to  be  ultimately  completed  of  the  whole. 
This  proposal  was  immedia^ly  entertained 
by  the  Government,  and  has  been  generally 
approved  by  the  public.  Dissentients,  how- 
ever, there  are,  and  among  them  persons  of 
literary  eminence,  who  in  spite  of  past  expe- 
rience would  prefer  the  publication  in  full  of 
MSS.  to  be  selected  by  competent  judges,  in 
fiu^t  by  a  Board  of  Historians.  Unquestion- 
ably no  summary,  however  m 
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•qaal  in  intereet  thid  oriffioal  doeomeiity  and 
obviously  each  sach  cntic  tacitlj  aaaumes 
that  among  the  selected  docaments  would 
be  found  alT  that  he  needs  for  his  own  special 
purposes.  But,  putting  aside  all  the  practical 
difficulties  which  would  beset  the  appoint- 
ment and  the  working  of  such  a  Board, 
how,  we  would  ask,  could  it  discharge  its 
duties  without  a  catalogue?  'And  further 
still,  if  by  the  expression  of  a  wish  we  could 
instantly  put  into  type  the  multiftrious  con* 
tents  of  the  Record  Offico,  what,  without 
a  catalogue,  ¥rou]d  be  gained  but  to  substi* 
tute  (in  Mr.  T^tler's  forcible  words*)  *an 
nnfathoraablo  ocean  of  print  for  an  nnfih 
tbomable  ocean  of  MS.*  f 

But  in  truth  this  criticism  is  grounded  on 
an  inadequate  conception  of  the  liCgislature^s 
design.  It  seems  to  be  assumed  tliat  the 
solo  object  of  the  vast  machinery  set  in  mo- 
tion is  to  aid  the  researches  of  the  historian, 
whereas  this  is  only  one  of  many :  the  first 
both  in  importance  and  logical  order  is  to 
preserve  the  Records.  A  calendar  super- 
sedes the  necesmty  of  tumbling  them  over  in 
tentative  researches,  and  for  many  purposes 
a  summary  of  the  contents  will  supply  the 
place  of  the  original  document  History, 
important  as  it  is,  has  no  ri^t  to  monopo- 
lise our  sympathy  and  interest  It  would 
be  hard  indeed  to  exclude  the  legal  inquirer 
from  what  was  once  his  sole  undisputed 
domain ;  archseology,  topography,  genealogy, 
all  exercise  elevating  and  refining  influences 
on  society,  and  claim  the  attention  of  the 
legislator,  who  in  his  scheme  for  utilising 
the  national  Records  must  not  forget  any  one 
object  of  reasonable  inquiry. 

Be  it  noted,  however,  we  are  speaking  of  a 
CcUendar,  A  barren  enumeration  of  titles 
or  headings  would  not  answer  the  purposes 
we  have  just  indicated.  It  must  be  a  calen- 
dar or  <  catalogue  raisonn^,*  so  full  as  to  tell 
positively  what  is  in  the  document,  and  also 
to  tell  negatively  what  is  not  This  indeed 
is  the  ideal  of  a  calendar ;  it  will  not  per- 
haps be  pursued  with  perfect  uniformity  of 
aim  by  all  the  writers  employed,  and  will  be 
absolutely  realised  by  none.  But  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls  was  obviously  right  to  set  up 
no  lower  standard.  The  rules  and  reflations 
which  he  has  framed  for  the  guidance  of  the 
calendarers  are  highly  judicions,  though  we 
may  presently  mo  reason  to  think  that  some 
of  them  might  be  more  stringently  worded, 
and  matters  which  are  taken  for  granted 
ought  to  have  been  specially  defined  The 
leading  idea  which  pervades  the  whole 
scheme,  is  to  provide  the  materials  for  his- 
tory, not  to  produce  a  series  of  historical 
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works.*  This  fbmishes  the  standard  bj 
which  the  meaninp;  of  old  regulations,  or 
the  fitness  ot  new,  is  to  be  decided.  And  it 
is  not  more  necessary  that  the  builder  should 
apply  the  plumb-line  to  each  successive 
course  of  masonry  than  it  is  that  the  criUe 
should  bring  this  fondamental  canon  to  bear 
on  each  volume  of  the  series  that  issues  from 
the  Record  Office.  This  is  the  more  needed 
as  there  is  in  every  author's  mjnd  an  eve^ 
present  bias  to  exceed  the  prescribed  bonndi^ 
The  very  terms  of  his  commission  tend  to 
mislead  him.  They  deaignate  a  specified 
period  or  subject^  not  ccglain  shelves  or 
ciompaitments.  And  this  is  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  introdncinff  daasification  and 
chron(>logical  prder  into  the  calendars.  Bot 
henae  the  writer  is  frequently  led  to  imagine 
that  the  general  illustration  of  that  period 
or  subject,  not  the  examination  of  a  certain 
portion  of  the  Records,  is  his  allotted  taaL 
Engrossed  by  his  own  work,  he  foivets  tbat 
brevity  is  the  greatest  merit  of  each  volame 
forming  a  portion  of  so  gigantic  a  wbok 
He  is  led  astray  by  the  will-of-the-wiip 
'Completeness,*  and  in  quest  of  it  deserts 
the  sound  ground  where  aione  a  steady  light 
is  shining  and  Completeness  is  to  be  found. 
To  give  a  complete  catalogue  of  a  specified 
tollection  is  an  intelligible  and  practicable  tasL 
To  give  an  inventory  of  all  the  papers  every- 
where existing  that  bear  on  a  given  subject 
is  simply  an  impossibility,  and  if  we  coold 
suppose  the  author  had  really  noticed  all 
known  documents  up  to  the  time  of  sending 
his  work  to  press,  fresh  discoveries  would 
probably  supervene  to  render  it  incomplete 
before  the  diay  of  publication. 

Again,  how  specious  is  the  temptation  tbat 
presents  itself  under  the  form  of  making  tbe 
volume  as  useful  to  the  student  and  as  attrac- 
tive to  the  general  reader  as  may  be  I  How 
often  it  occurs  that  portions  df  a  series  of  1^ 
lers  exist  in  another  collection,  the  answers 
in  a  third,  MSS.  illustrating  them  ina  foortb! 
How  much  may  be  said  in  fiavour  of  brii^ 
ing  the  whole  together  in  one  calendar  I  or 
perhaps  papers,  once  belonging  to  the  Record 
Office,  are  now  to  be  found  only  in  some 
printed  volume;  or  certain  printed  docu- 
ments are  necessary  in  tbe  author's  opinioB 
to  explain  what  he  is  calendaring — may  he 
not  insert  them  ?  only  forget  that  the  book 
is  the  catafoffue  of  a  specified  collection,  and 
the  plea  is  irresistible.  Thus,  then^  step  by 
step  one  bad  precedent  has  led  to  another, 
till  at  last  Mr.  Brewer,  having  been  allowed 


*  This  is  espeeisUy  observable  in  tbe  regulstioa 
which  forbids  the  editors  of  ChroDicles  or  Bf  eoo- 
rials,  a  part  of  the  Master's  plan  which  we  do  not 
meddle  with  on  the  present  ooeaeioo,  to  soljo2a 

notes  of  their  ewn.  C^r^n,n]o 
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to  raake  a  complete  collection  of  whatever 
illustrates  the  reign  of  Henry  Till.,  has  ca- 
lendared Giufttinian^s  Despatches,  a  printed 
'work*   of  unexpired  copyright,  accessible  to 
all,  translated,  and  professedly  not  given  in 
fall,  bat  selected  from  originals  which  Mr. 
Brewer  has  never  seen,  and  the  very  exist- 
ence of  which  he  mast  take  on  trust.     We 
no  more  doubt  than  he  does  the  accuracy  of 
Mr,  Rawdon   Brown's  translations,   nor  the 
fidelity  of  his  extracts;   but  the  principle 
which  Mr.  Brewer's  practice  would  establish 
IB  preposterous.  Nor  is  this  the  worst :  Gius- 
tinian  8  Despatches  in  their  original  language 
and  ungarbled  state  form  a  part  of  the  pro- 
vince assigned  to  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown  himself, 
whose  first  volume  is  now  before  us.    No 
stronger  example  oould  be  given  of  the  inex- 
tricable confusion  which  must  arise  if  a  dis- 
tinctly defined  task  ia  not  assigned  to  the 
several  writers  employed  at  the  Record  Of- 
fice, and  if  they  are  not  restrained  from  stray- 
ing beyond  the  strict  limits  of  their  commis- 
sion.    We  find  fault  reluctantly  with  works 
which  on  the  whole  do  so  much  credit  to  their 
respective  authors,  and  to  the  authorities  un- 
der whose  auspices  they  have  been  produced. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  the  several  writers 
kave  erred  chiefly  through  excess  of  zeal,  and 
if  Mr.  Brewer^s  volume  were  an  independent 
publication  of  his  own,  we  should  h4vo  only 
to  praise  the  taste,  learning,  and  ability  with 
which  it  has  been  executed.    When  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls  first  laid  down  his  '  rules  and 
regulations'  for  calendaring  the  Hecords,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  he  omitted  to  prohibit 
the  calendaring  of  what  is  not  in  the  Records; 
hat  experience  proves  that  a  clear  definition 
of  this  point  is  essential  to  the  vitality  of  his 
scheme,  which,  excellent  as  it  is,,  will  other- 
wise break  down  like  an  ill-constructed  bridge 
with  the  weight  of  its  own.  materials.     It  is 
very  satisfactory  to  find,  from  the  preface  to 
the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  Calen- 
dar, that  the  Master  of  the  RoUs  himself  has 
been  struck  with  the  necessity  of  ^^dly  en- 
forcing the  spirit  and  original  intention  of  his 
regulations,  n  Much  credit  is  due  to  him  for 
the  courage  and  decision  with  which  he  has 
resolved  at  once  to  turn  back  and  not  waste 
time  by  vain  efforts  to  re^in  the  right  road 
by  oblique  approaches.     When  Mr.  Steven- 
son's volume,  which  had  been  compiled  ac- 
cording to  the  then  received  method,  had 
been  half  printed,  he  received  instructions  to 
adhere  in  the  remaining  part  of  it  to  the 
strict  interpretation  of  Sie  rules.     This  of 
coarse  cannot  be  done  without  a  sacrifice ; 
and  the  sacrifice  which  a  strict  adherence  to 


•  'Fonr  Tears  at  the  CJourt  of  Henry  VOI.,*  by 
Rawdon  Brown. 


the  rules  in  future  will  involve  may  often  be 
considerable.  But  it  is  the  least  of  two  evils. 
The  utmost  license  that  can  be  allowed  to 
the  Oalendarer  of  one  collection  in  notic- 
ing the  contents  of  another,  is  to  give  when 
needed  a  note  of  reference. 

When  our  researches  are  extended  to 
foreign  archives,  then  indeed  their  scope  is 
restricted  to  the  materials  of  history,  and  ex- 
clusively English  history.  But  simple  as 
this  limitation  sounds,  it  is  not  so  easily  ap- 
plied in  practice,  and  we  turn  with  interest 
to  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown's  pre£EU$e  to  see  what 
course  he  intends  to  follow ;  for  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  distinct  rules  on  the  subject,  his 
practice  may  go  far  to  establish  a  precedent 
K>r  the  future.  Mr.  Bergenroth's  volume,  in- 
deed, has  the  priority  in  point  of  time  ;  but 
the  poMtion  of  the  Galendarer  at  Simancaa 
seems  to  have  been  exceptional  in  many  re* 
spects,  and  especially  in  the  number  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  ciphers  wiUi  which  he  had 
to  deal.  We  may  readily  concede  to  the  ex- 
plorer of  foreign  archives  the  liberty  of  calen- 
daring any  ciphered  despatch  (be  its  con- 
tents what  they  may),  of  which  he  has  had 
the  ingenuity  to  discover  the  key,  provided 
always  that,  according  to  the  rule  judiciously 
laid  down  in  such  a  case,  he  shall  deposit 
at  the  Record  Office  ^  literal  transcript  ot 
the  document  which  he  believes  himself  to 
have  deciphered. 

With  regard  to  coUeptions  placed  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  documents  writ- 
ten in  the  ordinary  character,  nothing  can  be 
better  jLhan  the  rule  proposed  in  the  follow* 
ing  passage  (Preface,  p.  Ixx.)  : — 

^  In  dealing  with  snoh  a  prodiglons  mast  of 
mieceUaneous  materials,  it  is  not  easy  to  seleot 
those  whi<di  may  be  said  with  eertaint^  to  relata 
tfi  any  given  specified  CQuntry.  As  civilization 
advances  certain  members  of  the  European  £sr 
mily  are  so  cloaely  interconnected  by  commu- 
nity or  antagonism  of  interests,  that  scarcely 
any  event  which  materially  affects  the  one  oaii 
be  nninteresting  to  the  historian  of  the  other. 
Bot  it  is  obvious  that  to.  calendar  every  paper, 
which  might  in  some  way  or  the  other  be  of  asie 
to  the  student  of  English  history,  would  involve; 
a  responsibility  of  seleotion  which  no  one  could 
undertake,  where  the  man  of  original  materiah 
is  io  prodigiously  large^  and  would,  besides, 
swell  the  present  work  to  a  preposterous  bnlk. 
Moreover  the  literary  men  of  other  oonntriesare 
engaged  in  similar  researches ;  and  in  order  thait 
the  republic  of  letters  may  derive  from  their  ag- 
gregate laboors  th^  greatest  possible  advaptsM^ 
it  is  desirable  that  each  should  devote  himselTto 
the  materials  connected  with  his  own  ooantrr. 
I  have,  therefore,  prescribed  to  myself  the  rule 
of  calendaring  every  document  in  which  the 
name  of  anv  one  of  the  three  kingdoms  appears, 
or  any  of  tneir  subjects  are  mentioned,  admit* 
ting  none  others,  except  perhaps  in  some  nffe  case 
where  the  event  mentiobed  or  the  matter  dis- 
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coflted  is  instantij  recognised  m  pertaining  to 
English  history  (saoh,  for  instance,  as  wonld  be 
the  sailing  of  the  Spanish  Armada),  and  exclud- 
ing none,  where  Englishmen  are  concerned,  how- 
ever unimportant  the  incident  recorded  may 
Mpear.  It  is  for  others  to  decide  what  bearing 
toe  disinterment  of  a  fact  or  the  fixing  of  a  date 
may  have  on  existing  oontroversies  or  fatnre 
disooyeries.' 

To  this  we  heartily  subscribe.  To  select 
eyerything  which  may  have  a  more  or  less 
remote  bearing  on  English  interests  wonld 
require  little  less  than  omniscience.  On  the 
other  hand,  nothing  which  makes  mention  of 
Great  Britain  or  her  subjects  should  be  re- 
jected. No  man,  however  learned,  can  even 
ffuess  from  the  consideration  of  an  individual 
fact  what  may  be  its  value  in  connection  with 
other  fiEicts  yet  perhaps  to  be  discovered. 
Two  or  three  expressionless  atoms  may  com- 
plete a  mosaic  picture.  The  fragment  of  an- 
old  song  found  in  the  pocket  of  a  murderer 
proves  nothing ;  but  when  it  fits  exactly  with 
tiie  wadding  extracted  from  the  body  of  his 
victim,  it  establishes  his  euilt,  and  the  most 
trivial  mention  of  an  historical  personage 
may  prove  an  alibiy  or  strengthen  a  presump- 
tion. Unquestionably  the  author  does  wisely 
in  declining  the  responsibility  of  selection  ; 
and  he  has  done  ^ood  service  by  laying  down 
a  plain  rule,  which  is  easily  observ^,  and 
will  secure  regularity  and  uniformity  of  exe- 
cution in  his  own  and  oUier  similar  calen- 
dars. 

Nor  does  he  show  less  judgment  in  his 
estimate  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
stndy  of  original  documents.  Wo  must  not 
expect  to  find  the  statem^ts  and  the  verdiets 
of  history  suddenly  reversed  by  a  flood  of 
new  evidence.  *  It  is,'  he  observes,  *  by  the 
aggregate  of  little  corrections,  rather  than  by 
the  importance  of  each  taken  singly,  that  the 
value  of  contemporary  records  is  tested.  We 
must  not  too  confidently  hope  to  be  re- 
warded by  the  solution  of  some  one  of  the 
great  problems  of  history ;  it  is  much  if  we 
are  enabled  to  clear  up  some  of  its  minor 
puzzles.' 

We  extract  the  following  instance,  'which 
not  only  clears  up  a  point  in  the  biography 
of  one  whose  name  is  still  familiar  in  men's 
months,  but  also  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  ex- 
tracting from  a  vast  mass  of  miscellaneous  pa- 
pers the  information  bearing  on  a  special  sub- 
ject' (p.  xc.) : — 

*  I  had  long  been  desirons  of  finding  in  the  ar- 
chives some  notice  of  the  ^*  admirable  Orich ton,*' 
whose  arrival  hi  Venice  is  mentioned  by  the 
yonnffer  Aldus  in  a  letter  to  the  Doke  of  Sora, 
dsAed  10th  October,  1661,  and  I  bad  frequently 
made  search  in  what  seemed  likely  qnarter^.* 

Chance  at  length  brings  to  light  an  entry 


in  the  Journals  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  which 
after  reciting  the  rare  accomplishment  (virtu) 
of  a  young  stranger  just  arrived,  by  name  Gia- 
como  Critonio,and  tne  proof  of  it  be  had  exhi- 
bited in  his  extempore  Latin  oration  deliver- 
ed that  morning  before  the  College,  his  noble 
lineage  and  straitened  circumstances,  seta 
forth  the  propriety  of  making  *  some  courte- 
ous demonstration  towards  so  marvellous  a 
personage ;'  and  proposes  a  vote,  which  is 
carried,  for  presenting  him  with  a  hundred 
golden  crowns : — 

'Aldoses  letter,  besides  giving  a  loose  and  in- 
accurate version  of  the  story,  seems  to  refer  the 
date  of  this  visit  to  1581 ;  and  the  correction  of  a 
year  is  not  onimportant  in  the  biography  of  so 
brief  a  life,  for  Grichton  was  struck  down  by  the 
dagger  of  an  assassin  in  the  flower  of  early 
youth.** 

The  following  remark  seems  to  us  new,  it 
certainly  is  important,  and  forcibly  illustrates 
the  wisdom  of  carrying  our  researches  into 
foreign  archives  contemporaneously  with  the 
calendaring  of  our  own  : — 

^  If  historical  truth  is  to  be  tracked  thronsh 
the  intricacies  of  contemporary  documents,  toe 
search  mnst  be  as  general  and  as  extensive 
as  posdble,  or  it  will  bring  to  light  only  par- 
tial truth,  which  in  many  instances  is  posi- 
tive error.  The  varioas  State  Papers  of  the 
same  coontiy  are  needed  to  explain  and  check 
each  other,  and  the  MS.  documents  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Europe  must  be  brought  to 
confront  each  other  at  the  bar  of  criticism.  It 
is  not  fair  that  the  statement  which  chance  has 
first  pat  into  print  should  have  a  monopoly  of 
credit  with  the  public  The  following  example 
relates  to  a  hot  wfaidi  fs  not  of  much  historical 
importance,  as  the  event  turned  out,  but  it  is  so 
much  in  point  that  I  venture  to  quote  it  in  de- 
tail. 

*  In  the  second  series  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis's  Ori- 
ginal Letters,  vol.  ill,  p.  218,  the  English  aro- 
bassudor,  SirGilbeA  Talbot,  relates  that  he  gave 
such  an  affecting  account  to  the  Doge  of  the 
battle  of  Maraton  Moor  as  to  draw  tears  from 
the  good  old  man,  and  what  is  more  important, 
a  promise  to  aid  the  King  with  men,  moneyt 
and  arms.  It  sounds  improbable  that  Doge 
Erizzo,  who  was  of  a  family  litUe  Aiven  to  the 
melting  mood,  should  be  so  carried  away  by  his 


*  Mr.  Barton  may,  perhap^  see  fit  to  iosert  this 
decree  in  the  next  edition  of  hia  lively  and  intertat- 
iog  '  Soot  Abroad'  (Edinburgh,  1864),  not  the  least 
valaable  of  his  contributtona  to  the  historical  lite- 
rature of  his  country.  Neither  in  hia  pagea,  howev- 
er^ nor  in  the  elaborate  work  of  M.Michel/  Lea  Ecoa- 
sau  en  France  et  lea  Francait  en  Ecoaae  (Londrea, 
1862),  fbr  which  M.  Michel  deaervea  the  thanka  of 
every  student  of  hiatorv,  do  we  find  it  perfeetlv 
explained  what  the  aaalitiea  were  which  aecured 
BuoccM  BO  remarkable,  on  so  wide  a  acene,  to  the 
inhabitanta  of  one  of  the  least  proaperoua  countriea 
in  Europe,  before  the  Reformation  had  obtained 
for  them  thoae  advantages  to  which  their  frequent 
personal  success  oat  of  their  own  country  ia  cur- 
rently ascribed. 
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feelings  aB  to  promise  more  than  Doges  of  the 
olden  time,  who  were  really  the  moving  power 
of  the  state,  ooald  have  ventared  to  undertake. 
But  Sir  Gillert  goes  on  to  add  that  the  Doge 
called  an  extraordinary  assemhiy  of  the  Pregadi, 
and  procured  a  vote  in  accordance  with  his  pro* 
mise.  In  flat  contradiction  to  this  statement, 
the  entries  in  the  joornals  of  the  Senate  ana 
CSoUeffe,  which  will  k>e  calendared  in  their  pro- 
per place,  show  that  the  Signory  contented  itself 
with  the  nsnal  phrases  of  esteem  and  condolence; 
and  in  reply  to  a  reqtiest  for  a  loan,  cantionsly 
excused  itself  on  the  plea  6f  the  expensive 
warfare  then  going  on  against  th4  Turks. 

The  author  may  well  call  the  province 
which  has  been  assigned  to  him  prodigioosly 
large.  In  the  year  1818  the  Austrian  Go- 
vernment collected  together  aJl  the  docn- 
menta  belonging  to  the  ancient  Republic,  or 
in  any  degree  partaking  of  a  public  cha- 
racter:— 

'  Every  department,  eveiy  magistracy  had  its 
owu  special  ^^  archive,*^  and  in  it  were  carefnlly 
arranged  the  files  (filjse)  of  original  documents, 
and  the  registers  (nagistri)  in  which  they  were 
either  transcribed  or  calendared  by  secretariesi 
under  the  direction  of  a  superintendent  specially 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  muniments  of 
the  various  confraternities,  convents^  guilds,  and 
other  corporations,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  were 
^^pt  with  not  leas  care,  and  all  these  multi^ous 
doonroents  have  been  collected  from  their  seve- 
ral depositories  by  the  Imperial  Gk>vemment 
and  transferred  to  the  ez-convent  of  the  Fran- 
ciscacs,  commonly  called  the  '^Frari,^'  where 
tbev  occupy  no  less  than  298  of  its  spacious 
halls  and  chambers. 

*  The  depositories  (archly})  which  have  been 
ransacked  to  form  this  great  national  collection, 
are,  according  to  the  kte  Abbate  Oadorin,  not 
fewer  than  2,d76,  and  the  volumes  and  bundles 
of  papers  (fasdooli)  are  estimated  by  the  same 
authority  at  12,000,000,  a  number  which  he 
adds  will  not  appear  incredible  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  shelves  occcny  the  whole  of  the 
space  from  floor  to  ceiling ;  that  the  book-cases 
have  a  linear  extent  of  17,488  feet,  and  that 
the  volumes  are  stowed  in  doable  rows,  and  so 
packed  as  to  economiee  space  to  the  utmost' 
(P.  V.) 

Besides  this  enormous  collection,  the  Li- 
brary of  St.  Mark,  so  called  because  its 
nncleus  was  the  Wacy  of  books  left  by  Pe- 
trarch to  the  tutelar  Saint  of  Venice,  con- 
tains a  vast  number  of  State  papers ;  and 
the  Correr  Museum,  though  of  modern  date, 
boasts  the  possession  of  documents  no  longer 
to  be  found  in  the  Archives.  To  both  of 
these,  and  also  to  certain  other  libraries  in 
the  North  of  Italy,  the  author  has  extended 
his  researches ;  and  it  is  well  for  him  and  for 
the  public  that  many  years'  previous  famili- 
arity with  these  vast  magazines  of  MS.  lore 
makes  it  possible  for  him  to  undertake  such 
a  Herculean  labour. 


The  preface  to  the  preaent  volume  gives  a 
concise  account  of  the  contents  of  the  Ar- 
chives, which  is  the  more  valuable,  inasmuch 
as  at  the  Fran  there  is  no  general  catalogue 
whatever,  and  tiie  titles  of  documents  fas  is 
common  in  all  similar  collections)  afford  but 
a  slender  clue  to  their  contents : — 

^  It  is  not  easy,^  says  Mr.  R.  Brown  (p.  xxxiii.), 
'without  examination  to  condemn  any  portion 
of  the  archives  as  nuinteresting,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  f^uess  what  mav  lurk  under  the  most 
unpromising  titles.  For  Instance,  if  the  student 
desires  to  learn  anything  respecting  the  build- 
ings and  the  architects  of  the  Republic,  he  must 
turn  to  ttfe  records  of  the  salt  o£Sce — ^because 
the  salt  tax  furnished  funds  for  the  public  build- 
ings. Thus,  too,  all  particulars  xeUting  to  wills 
are  to  be  found  in  the  *'  water-bailiffs  "  office^ 
because  the  legacy  tax  defrayed  the  expense  of 
keeping  the  lagoons  in  repair,  and  we  may  find 
in  one  and  the  same  page  of  the  Senate's  jour- 
nals a  contract,  a  patent,  and  a  treaty.' 

Some  progress,  however,  has  been  made  in 
classifying  and  arranging  the  heterogeneous 
mass ;  and  though  still  a  wilderness,  it  is  no 
longer  a  chaoa. 

*  The  thanks  of  the  literary  world  are  due  to 
the  municipality'of  Venice  for  the  first  attempt 
to  give  to  the  public  a  detailed  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  task  has  been  executed. 
By  their  directions,  the  late  Abbate  Oadorin 
furnished  an  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  as 
a  contribution  to  the  Guide  Book,  which  they 
were  i)reparing  as  an  appropriate  Reeling  to  tha'^ 
Scienziati,  or  Literary  Institute  of  Italy,  on  occa- 
sion of  their  first  meeting  in  Venice,  in  the  year 
1847.  Since  then  some  alterations  in  the 
arrangement  have  been  made,  but  not  important 
enough  to  affect  materially  the  utility  of  the 
Abbate's  essay.' 

The  great  collection  at  the  Fran  is  divid- 
ed into  four  compartments  (*Riparti') — 
political,  judicial,  commercial,  and  territo- 
rial. And  again  the  political  compartment 
is  arranged  under  three  leading  heads: — 1. 
The  Ducal  Chancery.  2.  The  Secret  Chan- 
eery.  3.  The  Papers  of  the  Council  of  Ten, 
Of  these  the  two  last  are  invested  with  the 
charm  of  mystery.  But  the  first  well  de- 
serves attention.  It  comprises  the  '  Superior 
Chancery  of  the  Old  Republic,  in  which  were 
kept  what  may  be  called  the  ostensible  papers 
of  the  State,'  and  also  the  'Inferior,'  which 
was  appropriated  to  documents  relating  to 
the  Doge's  office  and  functions.  Its  contents 
throw  much  light  on  the  constitution  of  Ve- 
nice and  the  history  of  manners.  In  it  were 
deposited  the  '  Promissiones  Ducales'  by 
which  at  each  successive  election  of  the 
Sovereign  fresh  restrictions  were  imposed, 
and  regulations  more  minute  and  more  suspi- 
cious were  framed,  till  at  last,  in  one  of  these 
coronation  oaths  of  the  fourteenth  centur7, 
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the  Doge  binds  himself  not  to  sell  or  pawn 
the  *  trampets  of  the  State,  which  are  of 
sterling  silver  (p.  Ixxiv,  note). 

But  without  undervaluing  the  learned 
Ahbate*s  labours,  we  must  say  that  the  fullest 
and  by  far  the  most  intelligible  account  of  the 
historical  materials  contained  in  the  Venetian 
archives  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  R.  Brown's  pre- 
&oe  and  '  preliminary  table&^  And  we  can- 
not sufficiently  admire  the  liberality  with 
which  he  puts  at  the  disposal  of  every  long- 
Vacation  tourist  the  knowledge  which  it  has 
cost  himself  so  many  years'  labour  to  acquire. 
He  remarks  that  the  connection  which  must 
always  subsist  between  the  institutions  of  a 
country  and  its  State  papers  is  peculiarly 
<dose  at  Venice,  and  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
Venetian  archives  he  interweaves  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  Venetian  constitniion^  which 
throws  so  much  light  upon  both  that  we 
must  endeavour  to  give,  at  least,  the  substance 
of  the  passage  (Pre&ce,  p.  xi.)  : — 

^  The  history  of  the  archives  is  moulded  on 
tiiat  of  the  oonstitntion,  whose  intzioace  and 
oomplioated  machinery  is  foithftilly  repres^ited 
by  its  State  Papers.  Every  poblio  body  bad.  its 
archives,  and  the  fulness  and  importance  of  tjheir 
reepective  records  vary  as  the  substantial  power 
of  the  State  passed  in  the  lapse  of  time  from 
one  portion  of  the  republican  organi^tion  to 
another.  Thus  a  brief  review  of  the  changes  1^ 
the  republican  machinery  of  goyernment  will 
much  assist  us  in  understanding  the  character  of 
the  archives.  From  the  first  to  the  last,  the 
Grand  Council  formed  the  soyereign  assembly  of 
the  State,  and  to  it  in  the  last  resort  all  power 
belonged.  In  it,  as  ultimately  oonstitnted,  eyexr 
male  member  of  the  families  in^cribedin  the  Gold- 
en Book  had  a  seat  on  attaining  the  age  of  29.' 

41  an  4>  •  41  « 

^In  early  daya  when  the  Grand  Oonndl 
formed  the  sole  deliberative  assembly,  the  Doge 
and  the  Minor  Council,  consisting  of  six  mem- 
bers elected  from  the  six  districts  of  the  town, 
oonstitnted  the  executive  power  of  the  State, 
▲s  business  yearly  inereased,  the  Grand  Comi- 
oO,  from  its  numbeis,  became  leas  manageable 
as  an  engine  of  government,  and  a  new  bod  v 
was  organized — ^tbe  Senate  or  the  '^Pregadi^' 
(so  called  because  in  the  first  instance  its  mem- 
bers were  qhosen  by  the  Doge,  at  his  own  j^ood 
pleasure,  and  invited  to  sit  with  him  in  council 


.or  the  discussion  of  state  aflkirs).  Sabsequently, 
the  number  was  definitively  fixed  at  800^  of 
wbom  120  were  eboted  by  the  Graad  Oounoil ; 
1^  rest  had  their  seatis  in  virtue  of  the  offices* 
they  held  in  the  State. 

'  In  the  mean  time  the  original  Minor  Qoun- 
cil  was  by  degrees  expanded  into  the  *^  Colle- 
gio,"  and  formed  a  privy  council  or  cabinet  It 
oonidsted  of  twentj-six  nobles,  who  were  elect- 
ed :  three  deputies  from  the  ^'  Qattuntia  crimi- 
nals "  (the  supreme  criminal  court) ;  six  ^  Sav) 
graadi^'  who  represented  the  Senate;  six  ^Sa\g 
dl  tora  ferma,'  who  governed  the  provinoeS| 
and  in  fact  formed  the  ^bome  department"  and 
"war  offoa"  of  the  Bc^nblio;  and  six  "SavJ 


ai  ordini "  who  managed  the  nayal  a£Eairs,  and 
formed  the  board  of  admiralty.  At  the  bead  of 
the  college  were  the  Doge  and  his  six  ooqdmI- 
lors,  to  whom  collectively  belonged  the  title  of 
**  the  Signory,"  implyloff  the  supreme  power  and 
presidency  of  the  State.^ 

All  these  CounciU  kept  their  several  joar* 
nals. 

The  Grand  Council  kept  one  only  Diary, 
in  which  all  its  proceedmgs  were  enterd. 
The  author  gives  an  amusing  sample  of  the 
petty  details  with  which  it  usually  occupied 
itself  perhaps  in  order  to  teadi  tiie  yonug 
patricians  habits  of  business,  or  perhaps  to 
conceal  by  activity  the  loss  of  real  power. 
But  it  remained  to  the  last  the  supreme  legis- 
lative body,  by  whom  alone  organic  changes 
could  be  decre^  and  it  is  not  a  little  striking 
tx>  find  embedded  in  ita  frivolous  pages  the 
record  of  the  most  momentous  revolutions. 
'  In  1296  it  passed  the  famoua  Act,  which, 
by  restricting  the  admissions  into  its  n^nks, 
eetablished  an  exclusive  aristocracy ;  and  five 
centuries  later  it  assembled,  for  the  last  time, 
on  the  12th  May,  in  the  fiital  year  1797,  to 
decree  the  inglorious  suicide  of  the  ^reat 
Republic,  at  the  dictation  of  the  French  in- 
vader' (p.  xiii) 

The  loumals  of  the  Senate,  which  was 
ostensibly  the  governing  body,  are  divided 
into  various  classes,  corresponding  with  the 
subject  matter.  One  series  bears  the  title 
of  *Secreta  Senato.'  The  Grand  Council 
madd  no  secret  entries.  The  Signory  was 
too  wise  to  expect  secrecy  from  an  assembly 
so  numerous.  Even  the  Senate's  secrets  (as 
experience  has  proved^  were  not  inviolable. 
R^  secrecy  was  to  oe  found  only  in  the 
Council  of  Ten.  We  know  not  whoe  we 
could  point  out  a  clearer  and  more  com- 
pendious account  of  this  redoubted  tribunal, 
so  rbuch  talked  of  and  so  little  understood, 
than  the  following  (p.  xiv.)  : —  ^^^.^ 

^  Early  in  the  14th  century  a  new  element 
was  introdueed  into  the  Venetian  constitation. 
which  graduidly  wrought  in  it  an  essenttoi 
change.  In  order  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
conspiracies  of  Marino  Booconio  and  Boeinoodo 
Tiepolo,  the  Grand  Council  instituted  the 
Council  of  Ten  in  the  year  1810.  It  was 
designed  in  the  first  instance  to  be  a  supreme 
criminal  tribunal,  but  by  degrees  it  arrogated 
to  itoell  the  power  of  meddling  with  every 
department  of  the  state.  It  was,  however,  a 
cotntrolling  and  checking  rather  than  a  governing 
body.  It  did  not  direct  the  ordinary  move- 
ments of  the  State  machinery,  but  interfered  in 
cases  where  the  ordinary  movements  were  to 
be  enspended  or  eztraordinaryimpulses  applied. 

*The  leading  idea  of  the  Venetian  constitu- 
tion was  to  combine  the  greatest  poasiUe  vigour 
of  the  executive  body  with  the  least  possible 
power  of  the  individuals  who  composed  it,  and 
for  this  purpose  on  all  occaaiona  an  iogenioas 
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ratem  of  redprocal  oheda  was  deviwd.  The 
Cooncil  of  Ten  oopsisted  in  reality  of  seventeen. 
Tbe  Doge  and  his  six  cooncillors  belonged  to 
it  ex-offlcio.  The  other  ten,  from  whom  its 
same  was  derired.  were  elected  for  a  year,  and 
of  these  none  ooold  be  of  tbe  same  family,  nor 
in  the  remotest  degree  conneoted  with  the 
Doge.  Bat  in  process  of  tin>e  there  was  needed 
another  controlling  and  motiye  power.,  less 
DumeroQS,  more  secret,  and  more  prompt  than 
even  the  Oonncil  of  Ten ;  and  from  the  mem- 
bers of  that  redonbted  tribanal  were  elected,  in 
tbe  year  1689,  for  the  first  time,  as  a  perma- 
nent body,  the  three  Inqoisltors  of  State.' 

li  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  magic 
influence  of  a  great  name,  when  all  that  miule 
it  great  has  passed  away,  that  the  archives 
of  the  Council  of  Ten  are  still  held  sacred, 
and  cannot  be  inspected  without  a  special 
permission  from  tbe  Imperial  Government. 
It  is  hard  to  discover  any  reason  why  access 
abould  be  made  more  difficult  to  this  than 
to  any  other  part  of  the  archives.  So  vast 
is  tbe  chasm  which  the  French  Revolution 
and  its  consequent  convulsions  have  hol- 
lowed out  between  the  last  and  ti^e  present 
century,  and  so  little  is  any  existing  Govern* 
ment  responsible  for  the  Signory,  that  the 
State  secrets  of  the  Venetian  Republic  mighty 
we  should  think,  be  assigned  to  the  domain 
of  ancient  history  as  absiDlntely  as  those  of 
Borne  and  Carthage. 

Among  the    samples  which  tbe  anthojr 

S'ves  of  this  mysterious  tribunal's  papers, 
e  following  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  :«— 
Some  years  ago,  he  tells  us,  his  curiosity  was 
excited  by  finding  a  series  of  entries  on  the 
Councirs  joumiUs  to  the  effect  that  the 
papers  of  Edward  Courtenay  Earl  of  Devon, 
who  died  at  Padua  in  Queen  Mary's  time, 
^  should  be  brought  by  night  to  Venice,  that 
the  cabinet  containing  them  should  be 
opened  by.  a  workman  sworn  to  secrecy,  that 
fhey  should  be  examined,  and  finally,  that 
certain  letters  marked  with  a  cross  should  be 
subtracted,  and  the  cabinet  returned  with 
the  same  mystery  with  which  it  was  brought. 
For  these  letters  the  author  had  long  sought 
in  vain.  The  antiquarian  reader  will  sym- 
pathise with  his  delight  when  tbe  authorities 
at  tbe  archives  lately  pot  into  his  hands  a 
packet  which  proved  to  be  E.  Courtenay's 
letters.  We  dare  not  say  the  identical 
letters,  for  no  mark  of  a  cross  }ias  been 
discovered;  but  indisputably  they  form  a 
part  of  the  contents  ot  that  cabinet  They 
bear  date  from  1553  to  1556,  the  year  of 
Courtenay's  death.  But  if  not  subtracted  by 
tbe  Council,  how  came  they  now  in  the 
archives?  Have  the  marked  ]|^tters  been 
destroyed?  or  will  they  yet  be  found  in 
some  mysterious  comer  ?  Time  perhaps  will 
show. — (P.  xxxvi.) 


The  gradual  changes  in  the  constitution 
are  indicated  by  iJie  decrees  affecting  the 
calendaring  and  preservation  of  the  State 
papers.  In  early  days  these  emanated  from 
the  Grand  Council,  more  frequently  in  ailer 
times  from  the  Senate,  and  at  last  almost 
exclusively  from  the  Council  of  Ten. 

^  But  no  decrees  are  anywhere  to  be  found 
which  presume  to  direct  the  registration  of  the 
papers  of  this  latter  tribnnal,  or  its  ofiset  the 
inqaisition  of  State.  These  bodies  had  power 
of  their  own  to  preserve  or  to  soppress.  Their 
archives  are  oamnlly  kept,  and  we  have  oa 
record  a  strong  proof  of  their  unwillingness  to 
destroy  original  docnments.  In  1406,  when 
Padua  had  passed  under  the  role  of  Venice, 
and  the  state  papers  of  her  former  princes  were 
[  brought  to  the  dnosi  palace,  a  motion  was  made 
in  the  Ooondl  of  Ten  to  bom  tbem  all.  But  it 
waa,  negatived  by  a  mfjoritv  of  nine  to  seven* 
and  an  amendment  was  carried  that  they  slK>ula' 
be  locked  up  in  a  chest  by  tberasehres^  as  are 
tbe  minutes  of  the  State  trials.  (Misti  Con- 
siglio  X,  Tol.  viii.,  p.  182.)  The  Council  oould 
also,  when  it  thought  proper,  suppress.  The 
fourth  volume  of  the  ''Misti  Oonslglio  X** 
contains  its  decrees  in  the  year  1855.  On 
Friday  the  17th  April  in  that  year  Marin  Falier 
was  beheaded.  In  tbe<  vsual  course,  the  minutes 
of  the  trial  should  have  been  entered  on  the 
thirty-third  page  of  that  volume ;  but  in  tiieir 
stead  we  find  a  l^aok  space^  and  the  word»— • 

"i  sobatvb:'* 

Hiere  is  something  very  striking  in  this 
touch  of  human  feeling  betrayed  by  a 
tribunal  which  affected  tne  impassibility  of 
abit]»ot  State  craft,  raised  above  the  atmo- 
sphere of  human  regards — above  c^oiseienoe 
as  well  as  passion — aad  which  coolly  re- 
corded on  its  joomals  those  devices  which 
Gi»vernmaits  hiave  never  ceased  to  practise, 
bnt  never  formally  acknowledge. 

For  tbvee  centuries  the  Signoiry  main-i 
tained  at  the  public  expense  a  sucoession  id 
hifltoriographers  and  annalists,  whose  bulky 
MBS.  fiUed  no  small  fq>ace  in  the  Atchivee. 
But  with  one  brilliant  exception  the  result 
hsB  been  disarppototing.  The  few  of  tkeiir 
worics  whkh  have  been  given  ta  the  world 
do  not  rise  above  vespoctable  mediocrity,  ami 
the  unpublished  w<^8,  weiace  toM  (p.  xxl)» 
are  not  worth  publishing.  The  only  volumes 
worth  notidag — and  they  ave  so  remarkable 
that  we  cannot  pass  them  by  without  notice 
— lare  those  of  tne  indefatig^le  man  whose 
suoeess  probably  suggested  the  appointment 
of  diarists  as  a  permanent  institutions- 

^  Marin  Sanuto,  who  inherited  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  names  in  the  Golden  Book,  was 
bom  in  tbe  year  1406.  He  attained  no  mean 
reputation  in  tbe  literary  world  of  his  day,  and 
the  eulogutic  dedications  to  him  by  the  eld«r 
AAdss  prove  how  highly  he  ranked  as  iwschohr. 
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His  ''LiTes  of  Uie  Dog^e.'*  which  have  sinoe 
been  pablisbed  in  part  by  Muratori ;  bis  *^  His- 
tory of  the  War  of  Ferrara;"  bis  "Itinerary  of 
the  Venetian  Provinces,*'  and  other  literary 
works,  were  mnoh  admired  by  the  critics  of  bis 
day  for  their  accnracy,  their  careful  research, 
and  their  lively  and  spirited  style.  Bat  his 
most  remarkable  work  was  little  seen  by  bis 
contemporaries,  and  till  lately  was  still  less 
known  to  the  world,  thoogb  its  yalne  has 
always  been  appreciated  by  Vraetian  bidtorians 
and  antiquarians. 

'  For  tbirty-seyen  years,  from  1496  to  1588, 
Karin  Sanoto.  in  the  exercise  of  his  duties  a9 
hereditary  WgUlator  of  Venice,  and  oocasio^ly 
filling  high  official  posts,  made  it  bis  business  ti> 
attend  all  the  assembliee  which  he  was  privilefi^ed 
to  enter,  and  also  to  gather  all  the  news  which 
the  "Broglio"  (the  noblemen's  ""waW)  on  St. 
Mark's,  or  the  Oampo  S.  Giaooox)  (the  ^B»- 
change'^  at  Rialto,  could  ftimisb ;  In  short,  by 
every  means  which  a  man  in  high  position 
could  employ,  bv  special  privilege  or  personal 
influence,  be  collected  and  chronicled  from  day 
to  day  the  news  of  the  world  as  it  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  prudent,  far-sedng  Republic,  by 
ber  officers  and  agents  of  all  descriptions. 

*  Moreover,  by  a  special  decree  of  the  Ooundl 
of  Ten,  be  was  permitted  to  have  aooees  to 
the  public  records;  to  make  extracts  from  the 
despatches  of  ambassadors  and  governors,  and 
generally  from  all  papers  ^containing  aavioes 
of  current  events  from  divers  parts  of  the 
world,"  and  has  thus  preserved  Innumerable 
notices  of  official  and  diplomatic  correspon- 
dence which  no  longer  exists  in  anv  of  the 
archives.  The  work  extends  to  fifty-eight  folio 
volumes,  closely  written,  of  an  average  length 
of  600  pages  each.' — ^P.  xix. 

The  antbor,  who  is  evidently  an  enthosiJM- 
tic  admirer,  hints  at  the  possibility  of  pub- 
lishing the  whole  work.  It  certainly  would 
be  well  worth  while  to  extract  the  notices 
relating  to  the  general  politics  of  Europe ; 
but  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  that  even 
these  alone  would  fill  a  great  many  volumes 
of  ordinary  bulk. 

The  following  instance  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  value  of  Sanuto's  entries.  In 
1614,  long  before  Henry  VIII.  is  supposed 
to  have  entertained  any  intention  of  divorcing 
Catharine,  and,  we  are  satisfied,  long  before 
he  did  really  entertain  it,  the  Ambassador  of 
Borne,  Sannto  tells  us,  mentions  the  divorce 
as  certain,  and  speculates  on  her  successor. 
Even  as  early  as  1610,  the  Ambassador  in 
London  darkly  hints  at  such  a  disaster :  he 
reports  with  regret  the  miscarriage  of  the 
Queen,  with  the  comment  'Fanno  nuovi 
pensieri,'  a  phrase  which  is  purposely  ob- 
scure, but  which  we  agree  witb  ^r.  R. 
Brown  must  point  to  the  possibility  of  a 
divorce.  It  was  absurdly  premature  to  de- 
spair of  Oatherine's  fecundity  six  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  the  Princess  Mary ;  but 
the  marriage  was  characterised  by  a  flaw 


which  afforded  so  obvious  a  pretext  for  dia- 
solving  it,  that  its  possible*  dissolution  soon 
became  a  subject  of  political  speculation,  and 
moreover  we  suspect  it  had  not  been  Q^to 
satisfactory  to  public  feeling  from  the  nrst: 
thotigh  when  the  divorce  was  actually  in 
agitation,  and  Anne  Boleyn  was  enjoying 
her  anticipated  triumph,  public  sympathy,  as 
we  learn  again  from  Sannto,  was  strongly 
moved  in  Catherine's  fjAvour.  A  mob  of 
seven  thousand  women  maVched  out  of 
London  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  Qaeen 
expectant  in  a  summer-house  on  the  Thamea, 
from  which  she  escaped  with  difficulty.  And 
a  woman  stopped  a  preacher  in  St  PauTs 
who  was  arguinff  in  favour  of  the  divorce, 
by  telling  him  *  ne  lied,'  and  that  this  *^  ill 
example  in  a  Kin^  would  destroy  the  holy 
tie  of  matrimony  r  '  che  solo  contien  ruoroo 
nel  civil  et  Christiano  viver,'  d^c.  (p.  xcii.). 

The  number  of  documents  of  a  very 
ancient  date  preserved  at  the  Frari  is  not  so 
large  as  the  early  introduction  of  order  into 
the  Venetian  administration  would  lead  us  to 
expect.  The  continuous  series  of  State 
Papers  does  not  begin  till  the  early  f>art  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  but  the  loss  is  not 
much  felt  by  the  student  of  Euglisb  history, 
for  the  connexion  between  the  two  countries 
at  this  early  period  was  very  slight.  Fires 
and  other  casualties,  for  the  description  of 
which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
preface  of  the  present  volume,  have  made 
grievous  havoc  among  the  archives  of  the 
Republic;  and  of  the  last  great  disaster 
which  terminated  its  existence,  the  ill  effects 
we  are  told  cannot  be  accurately  calculated, 
but  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 

*'  In  the  year  1797  the  last  hour  of  the  repub- 
lic had  arrived.  The  stately  routine  of  the 
aristocratic  ^vemment,  Its  complicated  ma- 
chinery, its  imposing  cereosonies,  all  presented 
to  the  eye  the  same  aspect  as  of  old ;  but  vital 
energy  was  extinct.  The  French  under  the 
victorious  (General  Buonaparte  advanced  to  the 
shores  of  the  Lagune$« ;  and  with  that  mixture 
of  fraud  and  force  which  made  the  progress  of 
the  revolutionary  armies  so  abhorrent  to  all 
generous  natares,  the  French  secretary  of  le^ 
tion  organised  within  the  city  all  the  ageiunes 
of  treason  to  second  the  foe  without.  The 
Council  of  Ten,  the  Inqnbltors  of  State,  were 
not  less  vigilant  nor  leas  well  informed  than  of 
old,  but  tiie  spell  of  their  power  was  broken* 
They  feared  to  provoke  by  resistanoe  an  en^ny 
whom  no  submission  could  molUff.  A  deputa- 
tion was  sent  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  prostrate 
RepubUo  from  the  irresistible  invader.  It  ooo- 
sisted  of  the  noblest  and  the  most  respected  of 
the  Venetiim  statesmen.  They  were  received 
with  the  studied  indignities  which  were  among 
the  Generars  choice  weapons  of  diplomacy. 
His  practice  was  first  to  mortify  and  degrade^ 
and  then  to  negotiate.' 
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The  anther  says  it  is  nat  his  purpose  to 
tell  the  sad  story  any  further  than  it  affects 
the  archives.  But  in  a  recent  dumber  of 
the  *Philobiblon  Miscellany*  (printed  pri- 
vately, and  not  accessible  to  the  general 
reader),  there  is  an  account  of  one  c?  these 
embassies  which  is  given  on  the  authority  of 
an  eye-witness,  and  is  so  curious  that  we  take 
the  liberty  of  using  it  as  a  supplement  to 
Mr.  R.  Brown's  narrative : — 

^Effect  was  studied  In  the  mode  in  which  the 
Venetian  Oommisdoners  were  received,  and  no 
doubt  important  results  had  frequently  been  at- 
tained by  similar  expedients.  The  Ambassadors 
and  their  suite  were  treated  with  marked  ne- 

glect,  and  were  long  detained  in  an  ante-room, 
lied  with  aides-de-camp,  orderly  ofScers,  con- 
riers^nd  agents  from  their  own  revolted  cidsf. 
The  YenetiaQ  mail-bags  had  recently  been  seiz- 
ed, and  such  letters  as  were  of  no  political  im- 
portance had  been  carelessly  abandoned  to  the 
ODriosity  of  the  idlers  in  the  waiting-room. 
The  presence  of  the  Venetian  Envoys,  wholly 
unnoticed,  enforced  no  restraint  on  this  pastime. 
The  letters  were  read,  and  their  contents  pro- 
claimed aloud,  with  the  names  of  the  writers, 
amidst  shouts  of  laughter,  and  revelations  wm^ 
carelessly  made  that  oompromised  the  honour  of 
families  and  the  fortune  of  individuals.  Loud 
Toioes  were  heard  in  the  cabinet  of  audience, 
and  when  the  Ambassadors  were  admitted  the 
General  received  them  with  a  manner  ostenta- 
tiously chidfed  and  irritated  by  a  previous  dis- 
cussion. 

^Tbe  Ambassadors  and  their  suite  were  htrit- 
cd  to  dine  at  the  General's  table,  and  a  speci- 
men was  given  to  them  of  the  freedom  and 
equality  that  prevailed  in  the  Republican  army. 
Each  rank  of  tbe  army  was  represented  at  this 
diplomatic  banquet,  from  the  general  down  to 
the  drummer.  My  .informant  was  placed  be- 
tween an  officer  and  a  private  soldier.  While 
title  General  himself  was  personally  civil  to  the 
Ambassadors,  who  were  placed  beside  him,  the 
conversation  was  permitted  to  take  a  turn  pe- 
culiarly offensive  to  the  feeUngs  of  the  Venetian 
guests.  My  informant  and  his  coadjutors  were 
provoked  and  irritated  by  the  questions  that 
were  esked  them  respecting  the  laws  and  habits 
of  Venice,  while  absurd  stories  were  repeated, 
worthy  of  the  newspaper  correspondents  of  our 
day,  about  the  tyraonv  of  the  State  Inquisition, 
the  tortures  in  the  *^  plombi,''  and  tbe  murders  of 
the  Oanal  Orfana' 

.  '  The  Oommissioners,'  continues  Mr.  Raw- 
don  Brown,  'returned  bearing  with  them 
tbe  doom  of  the  Republic  Soe  was  to  die 
«— and,  like  the  slave  of  some  Roman  Empe- 
ror, or  Oriental  despot,  she  was  ordered  to 
be  her  own  executioner.'  On  the  12th  May, 
1797,  the  Grand  Council  met  for  the  last 
time ;  only  thirty  voioea  were  raised  in  favour 
of  resistance ;  five  '  neutral '  professed  them** 
selves  Qoable  to  decide  whether  '  to  be  or  not 
to  be,'  and  an  immense  majority  poclaimed 
a  demooratio  Republic  affiliated  with  that  of 
Fkanee. 


*  Instantly  on  the  change  of  government,  as 
is  usual  in  such  ebullitions  of  the  body  politic, 
the  scum  rose  to  tbe  surface,  and  robbery,  more 
or  less  disguised,  was  practised  in  all  depart- 
ments. 

*  Francesco  Doni  (or  Donate),  tbe  last  patri- 
cian soperintendent  of  *^  the  archives  of  the 
Privy  Ohamber."  retired.  The  Provisional 
Government  tooK  possession  of  tbe  *'  Seereta" 
in  the  name  of  "Liberty,  Equality,  and  the 
Sovereignty  of  the  People,"  and  the  work  of 
spoliation  commenced. 

'  In  the  first  instance,  the  liberating  republic 
insisted  on  sharing  her  adopted  daughter's  plun- 
der. 

'  By  a  secret  article  of  the  treaty  of  Milan,  it 
was  stipulated  that  twenty  pictures  and  600 
MSS.  were  to  be  surrendered  to  the  conqueror. 
No  mention  was  made  of  tbe  archives;  tbey 
were  probably  forgotten :  but  when  the  arrival 
of  the  citizen  Berthollet,  and  subsequently  of 
Monge.  Tinet,  and  Barthelemi,  was  announced 
to  make  the  selection,  it  was  further  proposed 
that  as  the  French  republic  might  not  want  so 
many  as  500  MSS.  from  the  library,  the  citizen 
commissioners  should  treat  with  the  Republic  of 
Venice  for  the  exchange  of  some  of  these  MSS. 
for  other  objects  of  interest  a 'd  value;  an  ar- 
ran^hnent,  it  was  added,  ^^  which  would  be 
highly  advantageous  to  both  the  republics." 

*  To  this  vague  and  arbitrary  proposal  no  reiist- 
anee  could  be  off<$red.' 

And  farther — 

^A  despotic  order  from  the  commander-inr 
chief  (who  did  not  even  palliate  the  rapine  by 
any  pretext  of  '*  exchange  **)  decreed  the  remct' 
al  to  Paris  of  the  entire  series  of  despatches 
written  by  the  diplomatists  of  Venice  accredited 
at  foreign  courts,  from  tbe  middle  of  the  16th 
century  to  the  fall  of  the  republic*' 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  extract  the 
account  of  the  vicissitudes  which  befell  these 
literary  treasures  before  they  finally  found 
their  way  to  the  Frari  Much  disappeared 
of  which  no  account  can  be  given.  '  jBut— 

*  At  such  a  time,  when  the  property  of  the 
Republic  was  in  the  hands  of  an  irresponsible 
and  ephemeral  government,  and  was  exposed, 
moreover,  to  tbe  depredations  of  foreign  com- 
missioners who  represented  tbe  despotism  of 
their  employers,  and  to  all  tlA  subordinate 
agents  of  those  commissioners,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  many  precious  objects  not  named  in  the 
official  receipts  were  lost  for  ever ;  and  in  the 
impossibility  of  apportioning  the  blame  with 
certainty  between  the  foreign  plunderer  and  na- 
tive thief,  the  bare  fact  of  the  loss  can  alone  be 
stated.' 

Among  the  many  losses  sustained  by  the 
archives  none  are  so  much  to  be  regretted  by 
the  historian  as  the  gaps  in  the  diplomatic 
correspondence,  though  these  are  to  a  con* 
aiderable  extent  made  up  by  the  copies  or 
duplicates  of  the  missinc  papers  which  are 
to  be  found  in  other  collections,  public  and 
private.    The  diplomatic  documents  of  the 
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Republic  consist,  in  tbe  first  instance,  of  the 
instructions  given  by  the  State  to  its  repre- 
sentatives; in  the  next,  of  the  despatches 
and  *  news  letters,  or  "  avvisi,** '  which  were 
reciprocally  interchanged  between  them ;  and 
kstly,  ^e  report  whicn  was  made  by  the  en- 
voy, on  his  return,  to  the  Council  which  ap- 
pomted  him.  So  important  a  part  of  his 
materials  does  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown  consider 
the  diplomatic  papers,  that  he  divides  his 
iuk  into  two  unequal  portions — ^that  which 
precedes,  and  that  which  follows  the  esta- 
blishment of  regular  diplomatic  relations  be- 
»  tween  the  two  countries.    It  is  true  that  no 

^  precise  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn. 

^*  The  transition  from  occasional  missions  on 

special  occasions  to  the  employment  of  resi- 
dent agents  was  gradual.  In  Henry  YII.'s 
time  two  Venetian  merchants  dwelling  in 
London  were  accredited  to  treat  with  the 
King,  *  seeing  that  the  way  to  England  was 
very  long  and  very  dangerods.*  This  was  a 
great  step  in  advance,  and  the  death  of  Hen- 
ry VII.,  which  occurred  not  long  afterwards, 
may  be  fairly  taken  as 'the  cloSe  of  whi)^tbe 
autnor  calls  the  pre-diplomatic  period.  He 
has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  yet 
unwritten  history  of  diplomacy,  by  furnishing 
lists  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  agents 
on  both  sides,  as  far  as  they  can  be  made  out. 
His  list  of  English  Ambassadors  to  the  Sig- 
nory  is  perfect.  The  first  was  an  Italian,  the 
Bishop  of  Bisaccia — 

'  He  was  despatched  in  1860  by  Edward  ITL 
to  Doge  GradenigOj  to  aDnoanoe  offidany  the 
challenge  sent  by  that  King  to  Philip  de  Valois, 
and  bis  offer  to  prove  himself  the  *^  Lord's  an- 
nointed  "  by  braving  ravenous  lions,  in  tbe  oom- 
pany  of  hia  antagonist :  or  (a  maoh  safer  ordeal) 
by  touching  for  the  evil. 

^The  last  English  envoy  at  Venice  was  Sir 
Biefaard  V^orsley,  and  the  last  official  intelK- 
genod  he  communicated  to  the  Oollege  was  tbe 
naval  victory  off  Gape  St.  Vincent  Bat,  this 
gleam  of  ligiit  in  the  horizon  was  too  distant  to 
r^se  the  courage  of  the  doomed  Repoblia  On 
tbe  12th  olf  May,  1797,  Worsley  received  his 

Passports,  nokfroni  the  Signory,  hot  from  the 
'rench  Secretary  of  Legation.*) 

A  very  high  vahie  has  from  early  days 
been  set  npon  the  diplomatic  papers  of  the 
Republic  In  the  preface  of  the  present  vol- 
ume will  be  found  an  account  of  the  various 
surreptitious  publications  of  them,  which 
frett^  the  prudence  and  perhaps  gratified  the 
vanity  of  the  Signory  in  the  course  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Lat- 
terly such  publications  have  become  too  fte* 
^uent  for  enumeration.  The  correspondence 
of  the  Venetian  Ambassador  was  inva^ably 
M\  and  minute.  He '  was  always  a  tnan  of 
known  abiKty  and  skill.  His  post  at  the 
great  European  Courts  was  one  of  observi^ 


tion  rather  than  action.  Almost  coincident 
with  the  establishment  of  continuous  diplo- 
matic intercourse  among  the  £ur<^ean  states 
was  an  event  which  wrought  a  complete 
change  in  Venetian  policy.  ITp  to  this  pe- 
riod of  the  Republic's  career  all  had  been 
energy,  progress,  and  extension,  till  at  last 
her  success  provoked  the  League  of  Oao- 
brai. 

'Venice  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  so  steadily  advancing  in  domioioa 
and  power  that  the  great  continental  sovereigns 
who  aspired  to  rule  in  Italy  feared  she  might 
prove  a  bulwark  to  their  ambition.  The  Pope 
found  her  not  lees  in  the  way  of  bis  plaos  of 
ecclesiastical  extension,  while  the  petty  Italita 
States  feared  she  might  absorb  them,  and  to 
illake  some  advance  to  that  unity  which  is  now 
supposed  to  be  the  great  object  of  desire  to 
modem  Italy.  All  agreed  in  plotting  her  rulD. 
In  1509  tbe  conspiracy  took  effect.'  0^.  Ixx.) 

How  rapidly  she  was  driven  out  of  the 
terra  firma  ot  Italy,  and  how  dexterously  she 
regained  her  former  dominions,  has  been  often 
told.  But  the  injury  she  then  received  was 
never  repaired,  the  leaeon  ahe  leant  was 
never  foi^gotten.  From  that  time  aggression  or 
expansion  in  the  Peninsula  was  impossible. 
Self-preservation  engrossed  all  her  thoughts, 
and  required  all  her  vigilance.  The  duty  of 
her  Ambassadors  was  to  watch  every  move- 
ment of  the  great  Powers  by  which  she 
was  surrounded,  to  foresee,  and  if  it  might  be^ 
to  influence,  every  possible  combinatioD. 
The  entire  series  of  Venetian  despatches, 
had  they  all  been  preserved,  would  furnish 
the  most  minute  and  (as  hr  as  the  intention 
of  the  writers  could  secure  truth)  the  truest 
contemporary  history.  Yet  even  then  theie 
would  have  been  a  lamentable  gap  as  &r 
as  England  is  concerned.  Just  at  the  time 
of  transition  from  the  ancient  to  the  reformed 
faith,  when  the  testimony  of  so  keen  and  so 
impartial  an  observer  as  the  Venetian  Resi* 
dent  would  have  been  most  valuable,  there  is 
almost  a  cessation  of  diplonaatic  intercourse. 
When  Henry  VIlL's  rupture  with  Rome  was 
dedared,  the  wary  Republic  desired  her  Am- 
bassador to  leave  his  secretary  and  to  reton, 
on  the  plea  of  ^  urgent  private  busineae.'  In 
the  two  following  reigns  envoys  were  again 
sent,  but  with  one  exception  their  despatches 
are  lost  On  Mary's  accession  the  Venetian 
Ambassador  made  himself  so  obnoxioos  to 
Charles  V.  by  his  intrigoes  against  the  mar- 
riage of  Philip,  that  it  was  necessary  to  recall 
him.  And  probably  it  was  fh)m  pereeivrag 
how  little  his  successor  could  regain  tbe 
Qoeen's  confidence,  rather  thmr  from  a  fit  of 
republican  economy,  thai  tke  SNgftory  Pisolf- 
ed,  aa  PhiKp  and  U»y  were  man  emd  ^^ 
to  make  one  Ambassador  sufSce  forSpiii 
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and  England.  Durinff  the  whole  of  Eliza- 
beth^B  reign  not  one  Venetian  Envoy  resided 
at  h^r  Court 

The  following  passage  is  very  curious: — 

^  It  is  a  proof  how  roach  the  Signory  was  re- 
spected, and  how  painfai  Elizabeth  felt  her  In- 
sulated position,  that,  baoghty  and  imperious  as 
she  was,  hhe  spared  no  pains  to  obtain  this  mark 
of  consideration  from  the  Republic.  Through- 
out ber  reign  every  Venetian  noble  who  arrives 
in  tbe  country  is  treated  with  the  distinction 
due  to  an  ambassador,  and  he  is  more  or  less 
directly  charged  with  a  message  to  tiie  1^ 
Dory  to  invite  a  renewal  of  diplomatic  inter- 
conrse.  A  very  Interesting  letter,  which  will 
be  given  in  its  place,  was  written  at  the  close 
of  1576  by  three  yoong  patricians,  especially 
charged  by  Elizabeth  with  the  task  of  media- 
tion. In  1578  she  makes  the  same  overtnre 
through  the  noble  Bon,  a  wholesale  dealer  In 
currants  and  sack,  who  chanced  to  be  in  London 
en  bosinesB.  At  different  times  (each  of  which 
is  recorded  in  tbe  above-mentioned  note),  almost 
every  Venetian  ambassador  at  foreign  courts 
was  assailed  by  the  English  diplomatic  agents 
on  the  subject,  btit  in  vain.  iHot  even  a  hint 
that  the  currant  duties,  that  everlastlfig  bone  of 
contention  between  the  two  states,  shall  be  re- 
considered, produoes  any  effect  floman  wis- 
dom after  all  often  chooses  tibe  worst  of  two 
evils,  and  excess  of  caution  only  leada  to  dan- 
ger. Venice  by  her  long  delay  to  acknowledge 
any  but  an  orthodox  sovereign  in  England,  had 
attached  an  importance  and  a  difficulty  to  the 
recognition  which  greater  promptitude  would 
bare  avoided.  Successive  Popes  interfered  in 
the  matter.  QtegoiyXIlL  positivriy  insists  so 
pious  a  Republic  cannot  countenance  a  "  mrry 
jade^  (una  tritto),  who,  he  says,  is  the  source 
of  an  the  mischiefs  in  the  Netherlands  and  the 
sole  cause  of  the  Catholic  King's  defeat  Bot 
at  last  cironmstances  are  too  strong  for  piety 
and  prudence,  and  English  corsairs  effect  what 
Engush  courtesy  fail^  to  accomplish.  After 
forty-four  years  of  fhiftless  (rfviKrf  and  solici- 
tation on  tbe  part  of  Elizabeth,  the  Senate, 
alarmed  by  several  acts  of  piracy,  decide  by  96 
ayes  against  44  noes,  and  58  neutral  votes,  on 
sending  tbe  Secretary  Scaramelli  to  Englan^L 
They  expressly  stipulate  that  tbe  plundered 
merchants,  not  the  State,  are  to  defray  the  costs 
of  the  mission,  and  the  envoy  is  entrusted  with 
no  other  commission  than  to  octnplafn  of  the 
damage  done  to  tbe  Signory's  trade,  and  to  ask 

Here,  again,  under  the  form  of  economy, 
is  concealed  a  stroke  of  policy.  By  the  help 
of  these  precautions  it  might  be  maintained 
to  the  Nuncio  and  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
that  the  mission  had  no  public  character. 
The  Secretary  Scaramelli  arrives  as  Venetian 
envoy  just  six  weeks  before,  Elizabeth's  death 
in  1603,  and  '  obtains  a  first  and  last  inter- 
view with  the  aged  Queen.'  His  letter  de- 
scribing his  reception,  which  is  quoted  in 
the  pre£Eice  (p.  xcviii,),  is  very  interesting,  and 
gives  conclusive  proof  that  within  a  very 


short  time  of  her  death  Elizabeth  was  in  per- 
fect health  and  looking  remarkably  young 
for  her  age,  thouffh  the  envoy  owns  that  the 
'fair  hair  her  Majesty  wore  was  such  as  could 
not  have  been  given  her  by  nature.*  The 
Queen  immediately  begins  the  conversation 
with  a  reproach  for  the  Signory's  tardy  r^ 
cognition, but  she  allows  for  the  restraintput 
upon  them  by  overbearing  neighbours.  This 
the  Secretary,  to  save  the  Signory's  dignity, 
is  obliged  to  disclaim,  and  Elizabeth  with 
great  forbearance  and  dignity  does  not  ur^e 
the  inconsistency  and  discourtesy  of  the  dis- 
claimer, but  waives  all  further  discussion  of 
the  unmanageable  topic.  In  another  point 
Scaramelli  hardly  acquits  himself  sa  well. 
Twice  does  the  Koyaf  Lady  condescend  to 
fish  for  a  compliment,  and  yet  he  is  mute. 
'  She  does  not  think  that  this  her  sex  can  be 
the  reason  why  she  meets  so  little  considera- 
tion,' and  he  does  not  protest  she  excels  all 
sovereigns  of  the  male  gender  from  Solomon 
downwards.  She  expresses  a  doubt  *  whether 
she  has  spoken  well  m  Italian,'  and  he  fails  to 
assure  her  she  might  teach  the  language  to 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  It  was,  per- 
haps, better  taste  in  the  humble  Secretary 
not  to  bandy  compliments  with  so  great  a 
lady ;  but  he  misht  have  ventured  to  offer  a 
little  incense  v^hen  it  was  so  openly  de- 
manded. 

In  the  early  times  comprehended  within 
the  present  volume,  though  the  political  re- 
lations of  Italy  with  England  were  few,  the 
intercou^  between  the  two  countries  was 
freouent  As  the  seat  of  learning  and  of 
ecclesiastical  supremacy,  the  mistress  of  the 
arts  and  the  inventress  of  the  modem  com- 
mercial system,  Italy  attracted  visitors  on 
every  conceivable  errand,  and  sent  mission- 
aries of  civilisation  to  every  shore.  Venice 
was  the  ^eat  maritime  bulwark  of  Christen- 
dom against  the  Turk,  and  whoever  medi- 
tated taking  the  Cross,  turned  to  the  Signory 
for  encouragement  and  help.  If  in  peaceful 
guise  the  pious  pilgrim  desired  to  pay  his 
vows  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Venice  offered 
the  safest  and  most  commodious  route.  The 
schools  of  Padua  were  attended  by  students 
from  the  remotest  comers  of  Europe,  and 
their  excellence  is  attested  by  their  legendary 
reputation  for  magic.  The  idle  and  the  re- 
fined then  wandered  forth  to  contemplate  the 
risinff  greatness  of  Italy,  as  they  do  now  to 
admire  her  &ded  splendour.  The  account 
of  the  robbery  of  Lord  Rivers,  Edward  IV.'a 
brother-in-law,  at  Baocano,  reads  like  a  para- 
graph in  Galignani's  newspaper  (p.  Ixxii.). 
Italian  Victories  colonised  every  port ;  Italian 
marts  were  thronged  by  all  nations.  Italy, 
too,  was  the  seat  of  warlike  adventure. 
Thither   flocked   the    restless   spirits  who 
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longed  to  sbare  the  spoils  of  that  beautiful 
land,  whose  misfortune  it  was  not  to  be  *  o 
piu  forte  o  men  bella.*  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  author*s  Meanings  in  the 
libraries  of  Northern  Italy  nave  produced  a 
great  variety  of  most  interesting  matter,  and 
a  very  valuable  contribution  to  mediae val 
history.  They  are  inserted  in  ex^ct  chrono- 
logical order,  without  any  attempt  at  cias- 
sincation.  But  this,  though  not  the  most 
agreeable  arrangement  to  the  reader,  when 
the  several  entries  relaUJ  to  subjects  so  widely 
different,  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  that  can 
be  adopted  in  a  work  which  (it  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated)  is  a  catalogue  to  assist  the 
student,  not  a  miscellany  to  amuse  the  curi- 
ous. They  may  be  loosely  classified,  under 
the  three  heads  of  Commerce  and  Civilisa- 
tion, Biography  and  Manners,  and  lastly,  of 
History,  in  its  usual  and  more  restricted 
sense.  Very  ample  materials  for  tracing  the 
growth  of  trade  and  international  law  are  to 
be  found  in  the  minute  narrative  this  volume 
presents  of  the  intercourse  maintained  be- 
tween England  and  one  of  her  first  and  best 
customers.  From  the  earliest  up  to  the  latest 
times  a  certain  amount  of  the  traffic  with 
Venice  passed  through  Germany  and  the 
Low  Countries ;  but  for  long  the  chief  part 
of  it  was  conveyed  by  a  trading  fleet,  Called 
the  *  Flanders  Galleys,'  because  Flanders  was 
its  ultimate  destination,  though  it  touched  at 
all  the, principal  ports  of  the  West  in  its  way. 
The  first  clear  account  of  this  fleet  we  re- 
member to  have  seen  was  ^iven  by  Mr. 
Rawdon  Brown  himself,  in  his  Preface  to 
Giustinian's  Despatches.  It  was  a  private 
adventure,  regulated  by  law  and  directed  by 
Government  In  the  infancy  of  commerce 
nothing  less  carefuUy  organised,  less  power- 
fully protected,  or  less  dexterously  managed, 
could  have  enabled  the  Venetian  merchant 
to  face  the  dangers  of  so  long  a  journey,  or 
to  encounter  the  chicaneries  and  extortions 
of  so  many  foreign  sovereigns.  More  than 
once  (for  instance  p.  45  and  p.  51),  we  find 
decrees  of  the  Senate  directing  the  expendi- 
ture of  200  ducats  in  presents  for  the  King  of 
England  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ;  again, 
at  p.  52,  another  decree  allotting  a  certain  sum 
of  secret  service  money  for  distnbution  among 
persons  of  influence  about  the  court ;  and  at 
p.  47  and  p.  51,  we  learn  that  two  successive 
special  missions  are  sent  to  extricate  the  com- 
mander of  the  ^alleys  from  the  consequences 
of  a  dispute  with  the  Custom-house,  and  we 
suspect  (for  we  have  onlv  the  Senate*s  state- 
ment) an  attempt  to  defraud  King  Henry's 
revenue.  At  the  present  day  we  can  scarcely 
appreciate  the  difficulties  with  which  com- 
merce was  beset,  before  the  maxims  of  inter- 
national law  were  understopd.    The  galley 


of  the  merchant  was  armed,  and  he  had  not 
unfrequently  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  to 
fight  for  his  property  and  his  life.  Govern- 
ments were  weak|  and  individual  passion  was 
strong.  Brawls  and  riots  wer^  freauent: 
each  party  took  the  law  into  its  own  hands, 
and  one  act  of  violence  led  to  reciprocal  re- 
prisals ad  infinitum.  The  peculiar  mecha- 
nism of  the  Venetian  Government,  which 
enabled  it  to  identify  itself  with  the  enter- 
prises of  its  citizens,  was  not  less  influential 
than  the  maritime  position  of  the  city  ii 
securing  against  all  competitors  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  middle  ages.  In  those  days  the 
simplest  arrangements  presented  serious  dif- 
ficulties. It  was  not  safe  to  enter  the  port 
even  of  a  friendly  state  without  a  safecon- 
duct.  A  safeconduct  gave  liberty  to  come 
and  go.  But  what  if  the  sailors  had  net 
paid  their  tavern  bills  ?  The  captains  claimed 
their  crews,  the  tavern-keepers  claimed  their 
scores,  quarrels  ensued,  blood  was  often  shed, 
and  the  problem  was  too  hard  for  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  day.  Henry  IV.  could 
think  of  nothing  better  than  to  admonish  his 
subjects  not  to  trust  these  birds  of  passage 
(p.  41),  a  measure  which  was  probably  not 
more  effectual  than  a  College  tutor's  caution 
to  University  tradesmen  not  to  give  credit  to 
UnderOTaduates ;  till  at  last  the  Senate  hit 
upon  the  expedient  of  directing  the  captains 
to  go  round  and  redeem  their  sailors  by  the 
payment  of  their  bills,  the  several  amounts 
of  which  were  to  be  subsequently  deducted 
from  their  wages ;  but  if  their  score  exceeded 
a  certain  allowed  tariff  of  extravagance  and 
drunkenness — four  ducats — they  were  to  pay 
a  fine  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  excess.  The 
present  volume  contains  an  account  of  bloody 
affrays  with  the  inhabitants  of  Southamptoo, 
and  of  unintelligible  fiights  in  Southampton 
Water,  between  English  vessels  and  the 
Venetian  galleys.  Piracies  were  frequent, 
and  so  weak  was  the  English  Government) 
m  great  the  jealousy  of  foreigners  in  London, 
that  in  the  year  1456  (p.  84)  the  Italian 
merchants  formally  notified  their  pompulsory 
retirement  to  Winchester,  at  the  same  time 
requesting  that  a  justiciary  might  be  specially 
appointed  to  prevent  the  necessity  ol^  their 
being  called  to  plead  before  the  Courts  in 
London ;  and  the  Venetian  Senate  proposed 
to  reduce  the  turbulent  Londoners  to  reason 
by  withdrawing  for  a  time  the  Flanders  gal- 
leys from  the  Thames.  In  all  emei^ncies 
the  State  interfered  to  counsel  and  protect  its 
citizens,  but  sometimes  cases  occurred  in 
which  even  the  State  was  powerless.  A  fet^ 
ful  addition  to  the  evils  of  imperfect  civilisa- 
tion was  made  by  the  extravagance  of  Pap^l 
pretensions  and  the  abuse  of  Papal  power. 
On  one  occasion,,  as  latfMM  1485,  the  Tene- 
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turn  fleet  was  attacked  by  Frendi  and  Geno- 
ese piratee.  Betweett  four  and  five  hundred 
YenetiaDs  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  jin 
enormous  booty  was  publicly  carried  away  in 
triumph ;  but  no  redress  could  be  had  from 
Charles  VIII.  of  France,  because  the  republic 
had  been  put  under  interdict  by  Pope  Sextus 
IV.    (P.  Ixvii,) 

No  archives  are  so  rich  as  the  Venetian,  in 
documents  relating  to  commerce,  for  the 
obvions  reason  that  no  government  inter- 
fered so  much  in  the  commercial  transactions 
of  its  subjects.  Mr.  Rawddn  Brown  has 
executed  a  task  which  has  never  been  at- 
tempted before,  and  in  so  doing  haa  rendered 
good  service  to  the  historian,  by  collecting 
together  all  the  imports  and.  exports  carried 
by  the  galleys  to  and  from  England  ^p. 
cxxxvi.).  *0f  one  unexpected  article,'  he 
says,  '  there  is  mention  on  at  least  one  occa- 
sion. In  December,  1524,  at  the  port  of 
Almazarron,  some  officers  belonging  to  the 
Venetian  galleys  were  arrested  by  Sie  Holy 
OflSce  for  selling  Bibles.'  But  it  must  not 
be  supposed  the  Senate  had  anticipated  the 
Bible  Society,  nor  were  these  Bibles  *  with- 
out note  or  comment'  They  were  furnish- 
ed, we  are  told,  with  the  commentaries  of  the 
Rahbi  Solomon  Reschi,  a  writer  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  it  is  well  known  the 
Jewish  commentaries  were  highly  offensive 
to  Rome,  and  were  specially  prohibited  by 
the  Inquisition. 

With  the  close  of  the  prediplomatic  period 
the  glory  of  the  Venetian  galleys  departed. 
For  nearly  three  hundred  years  they  had 
given  a  principal  impulse  to  English  trade 
and  manu&ctare,  and,  though  unrecorded  by 
the  chronicler,  great  must  have  been  the 
clamours  and  desolation  of  thoso  who  got 
their  bread  by  the  Venetian  fleet,  when  its 
annual  voyage  was  stop{)ed  by  the  unprinci- 
pled aggression  of  the  leaguers  of  Oambrai 
m  1509*  But  it  is  highly  probable  that  this 
event,  so  much  deplored  at  the  time,  was  a 
necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  caus^  which 
gave  the  requisite  stimulus  to  British  in- 
Wastry,  and  made  it  independent  of  the 
stranger.  For  nine  years,  during  which  the 
Republic  was  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  ex- 
istence, the  Venetian  galleys  never  appeared 
in  South amptom  waters,  and  when  they  re- 
tamed,  they  found  the  place  of  Venice  in 
English  commerce  in  a  great  measure  filled 
tip.  Moreover,  when  increasing  civilisation 
rendered  the  immediate  prot^tion  of  Qo- 
yemment  unnecessary,  its  interference  was 
found  inconvenient,  and  the  publicly  com- 
inissioned  trading  fleets  were  discontinued. 
'On  the  22nd  May,  1532,  the  Flanders 
galleys  set  sail  from.. Southampton  never  to 
i^rn.  After  that  date,  the  merchants  of 
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Venice,  like  Shakspeare's  Antonio,  sent  their 
"  rich  argosies  "  at  their  own  risk,  and  regu- 
lated their  movements  at  their  own  plea- 
sure '  (p.  Ixix.), 

Some  of  the  entries  in  the  present  volume 
furnislk  important  contributions  to  our  bio- 
graphical knowledge,  and  fortunately  they 
relate  to  persons  so  eminent  that  their  lives 
belong  to  history,  or  '  so  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  Shakspeare  that  nothing  which 
relates  to  them  is  without  interest '  (p.  Ixxiii.). 
We  wish  we  could  find  space  for  the  adven- 
tures of  Henry  IV.,  dunng  his  banishment 
— a  period  during  which  he  is  hardly  men- 
tioned by  our  own  historians.  Some  of  it 
vfas  passed  in  Venice,  and  he  was  much 
assisted  by  the  Republic  in  the  pious  pilgrim- 
ages and  the  wars  against  the  Turks,  by 
which  he  hoped  to  expiate  the  offences  of 
his  youth,  and  '  sanctify  the  usurpation  which 
probably  he  even  then  meditated.'  For  an 
account  of  all  this  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  preface  and  the  documents  contained 
in  the  present  volume.  But  we  cannot  omit 
the  discovery  of  his  rival  Norfolk's  monu- 
mental tablet. 

Norfolk,  as  the  readers  of  Shakspeare  will 
remember,  died  at  Venice,  and  *g^ve  his 
body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth,'  just 
about  the  time  of  Henry's  accession,  and  we 
are  told  that  as  late  as  1682 — 

'  There  is  evidence  that  a  monumental  achieve- 
ment, without  inscription  and  of  enigmatir 
cal  design,  bearing  the  banner  of  England — 
the  white  hart  of  Richard  II.,  the  white  swan 
ot  Bolingbroke,  and  Mowbray*s  cap  of  mainte- 
nance— was  to  be  seen  in  the  external  gallery 
of  the  Daoal  Palace,  where  it  had  long  been 
embedded  in  the  wall  fronting  the  sea,  and 
immediately  opposite  to  StuGeorgio  Maggiore, 
a  church  dedicated  to  the  patron  saint  of  Eng- 
land. In  1810,  daring  the  Frenoh  oconpation 
of  Venice,  this  stone  attracted  attention.  It 
bore  the  arms  of  England,  and  conseqniently 
was  ordered  to  be  defkced.  The  workman,  a 
poor  mason,  by  name  Bomenieo  Spierar^  who 
was  commissioned  to  "  raze  oat  the  impress," 
was  shocked  at  the  Tandalism,  and,  instea^il  of 
destroying  the  carving,  which  is  of  very  fine 
workmanship,  he  inserted  the  stone  in  the 
pavement,  with  its  face  downwards. 

'On  Christinas  eve,  1889,  the  writer,  in 
making  inquiries  for  this  Qionnmental  tablet, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  the  humble 
antiquary  by  whom  it  had  been  concealed,  then 
the  only  person  living  acquainted  with  the 
transaction;  by  this  mai^^  assistance  he  was 
enabled  to  recover  the  stone.  For  its  foture 
safe  custody  he  sent  it  to  England,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  one  of  Thomas  Mowbray's  descend- 
ants.'   (P.  baii.X 

We  have  heard  that  an  eminent  antiquaiy 
is  tinclined  to  beKevd  the  bas-relief  refers 
rather  to  the  King  tban  his  ill-fiited  antago- 
nist   In  such  a  case  absolute  certainty  ^ 
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unattainable,  but  the  presumption  seems  to 
us  strongly  in  favour  of  Mowbray's  cfaito. 
The  design  is  enigmatical ;  and  if  it  could 
be  demonstrated  who  is  designated  by  the 
several  emblems,  the  question  would  still 
remain,  how  and  with  what  intended  telation 
they  are  connected  together.  The  bas-relief, 
which  we  remember  to  have  ^en  iii  the 
possession  of  the  late  Mr,  Howard  of  Corby, 
IS  of  work  which  in  our  opinion  cannot  be 
earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century.  If  the 
stone  were  raised  in  honour  of  Henr^,  it 
mast  have  b^eA  executed  in  his  lifetime : 
who  after  his  death,  Yorkist  or  Lancastrian, 
'would  care  to  commemorate  his  {Hendship 
with  the  Signory  ?  And  living  or  dead,  why 
should  his  name  And  attributes  be  veiled  in 
allegory  f  Should  we  not  rather  expect  the 
most  intelligible  of  designs,  and  tne  most 
pompous  ot  inscriptions  I  On  the  other 
nana,  Norfolk  we  know  was  ati  object  of 
interest  to  one  of  his  dcscendauts,  Thomas 
Howard,  Diike^  of  Norfolk,  uttcle  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  who  applied  to  the  Venetian  am- 
bassador for  leave  to  remove  the  bones  to 
England  at  a  period  which  exactly  corre- 
sponds with  the  style  of  the  sculpture  (p. 
ixxxiv.).  'That  on  making  such  a  traiisfer 
the  applicant  should  have  put  up  a  memorial 
tablet  IS  highly  probable ;  and  if  any  mean- 
ing disrespectful  to  a  king  was  intended,  he 
would  naturally  resort  to  some  quaint  and 
perplexing  device  in  order  to  elude  the  vid- 
ian ce  of  the  English  ambassador,  and  the 
jealous  susceptibility  of  Henry,  who  executed 
that  same  Thomas  Howard's  son  for  scarcely 
any  greater  offence  than  quartering  the  arms 
of  England. 

The  greatest  i}pvelty  in  the  volume  is 
perhaps  the  correspondence  of  Hawkwood 
and  his  followers.  We  never  before  remem- 
ber to  have  obtained  a  glimpse  at  the  private 
life  of  these  renowned  condottieri,  who  play 
so  conspicuous  a  part  in  medisaval  history.  - 

^The  most  enrfnent  of  these  captions  of  free 
'bands,  or  ** oondottaeri,"  raised  themselves  tu 
t^e  importance  of  sovereign  princes.  They 
k^t  about  them  a  staff  of  officers,  and  Latin 
,  secretaries  to  conduct  tbetr  oottwipondenee,  and 
"  for  the  most  part  possessed  as  much  accomplish- 
ment as  any  cavaliers  of  their  day.  Some  of 
them  were  native  Italians,  but  almost  every 
country  in  Europe  had  iu  re)>reeeDtatlYe  amoftg 
them.  A  prominent  figure  in  the  group  is  Sir 
John  Hawkwood.  He  first  orossed  the  Alps  in 
1861,  and  his  first  feat  of  arms  ifl  those  parts 
was  to  take  prisoner  the  "Greert  Count"  of 
Sav^oy  at  Oirie,  a  small  town  of  Pie<)mont,  to 
the  north  of  Turin.  He  was  an  Edsex  yeoman, 
tbe  bom  vassal  of  John  de  Vereik  sevetitb  Earl 
of  Oxford,  with  vrbom  he  seems  to  have  made 
his  first  campaign  in  France  in  1848.  His 
talents  and  his  daring  soon  gained  him  followers 
of  his  own,  and  be  rapidly  acquired  among  his 


contemporaries  a  repijtatfon  for  generabliip 
which  is  admitted  eren  ny  Italian  historians  of 
the  i^resent  day. 

<In  1876,  Pope  Orego^  XL  bestowed  on 
him  the  two  castles  of  Cotignola  and  Bagnaoa- 
vallo  near  Faenza,  the  earliest  instance  on  record 
of  the  grant  of  a  sovereign  fief  by  any  Itafian 
potentate  to  an  alien ;  and  although  be  disposed 
of  these  fiefs  in  1881,  yet  to  this  hour  in  their 
neighbourhood  the  trareller  finds  a  record  of 
him  in  the  ''Strada  Aguta,''  or  ''ffawhwo^d 
B^ad*^  which  tradition  affirms  to  have  been 
made  by  his  orders  for  military  purposes,  and 
which  baa  perpetuated  bis  name  for  well  ni^ 
^YQ  centuries.' 

And  the  traveller,  it  miVht  be  added,  may 
still  see  in  the  'Duomo^  of  Florence  thi 
monufcn^ntal  efiSgy  of  the  *  Cavalier  A^oto,' 
executed  by  Paolo  Uccello.  Hawkwood  was 
a  man  of  honour,  who  kept  his  engaffementa^ 
and  he  refused  an  ehorraous  bribe  which  was 
offered  him  bv  the  Signory  to  ravage  the 
territory  of  fadua,  because  the  Lord  of 
Padua  was  his  friend.  The  correspondence 
of  the  CompiKny  of  St.  George  with  the 
patriarch  of  Aquileia,  in  the  present  collec- 
tion, adds  another  to  the  many  existing 
proolf^  how  lightly  the  captains  of  free  bancb 
and  their  stibol^inates  passed  from  one  ser- 
vice to  another.  But  several  letters  whidi 
are  interchanged  between  the  strangers  and 
the  local  authorities,  denouhibitig  reciprocal- 
ly, and  excusing  breaches  of  discipliue,  prove 
that  at  least  in  early  days  as  much  order 
was  maintained  in  the  camps  of  the  condot- 
tieri as  in  those  of  the  national  army,  and 
more  than  haii  been  enforced  among  re^lar 
troops  iti  n^any  instances  of  comparatively 
recent  date.  Afterwards  the  mischiefi  of 
vienal  service  multiplied  by  opportunity,  and 
ripehed  by  indulgence;  they  were  familiar- 
i^d  1^  men's  minds  by  habit,  and  excused 
by  precedent.  Wrong  led  to  wrong,  and 
fraud  begAt  fraud,  till  Italy,  the  I^artuiise  of 
Europe,  became  a  hell  upon  earth,  and  h«r 
boasted  wit  fknd  wisdom  degenerated  info  a 
byVeord  for  falsehood  and  treacfa<^ry.  She 
dropped  the  sword,  and  left  it  to  those  whom 
she  styled  barbarians  \x>  decide  whoso  chains 
she  was  thenceforth  tO  w^r. 

A  series  of  short  letters  from  one  William 
Gold  contains  hints  of  a  story  which,  wTth  a 
little  help  ftom  th6  imagiuation,  might  be 
liirorked  up  ibt'o  a  scn^tion  novel.  Gdd  was 
a  sturdy,  honest,  Somersetshire  man,  witli 
good  sense,  good  temper,  and  talent  enoufA 
to  make  him  at  least  an  excellent  second  m 
command.  He  it  was  who,  when  the  It*- 
liau  and  the  XJItrambntane  tnxM  were  cat- 
ting ettbli  other's  throats  in  f^tricidid  broil 
on  the  strands  of  Pelestrina,  coiitHved  to 
part  the  combatants^  and  to  devise  the  terras 
of  reconciHation.    The  tSignory,  who  irwfe 
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excellent  jad^  of  merit,  resolved  to  attaoh 
him  to  their  service  by  a  pension  and  a 
patent  of  citizenship.  We  gather  that  he 
was  bold,  faithful,  and  true;  in  abort,  the 
medisoval  type  of  moscnlar  Christianity.  His 
letters  prove  him  not  less  tender.  At  p.  22, 
we  find  a  note  from  him  to  Qonxaga,  Lord 
of  Mantua,  requesting  that  a  certain  woman 
named  Janet,  who  has  robbed  him  of  500 
florins,  may  be  slopped  in  her  flight  The 
next  letter,  a  little  more  pressing,  be^  dili- 
sent  search  noay  he  made  for  the  fugitive,  as 
he  owns  he  attaches  some  little  iif(>ortance 
to  the  matter;  he  is  quite  tehamed  to  trouble 
80  great  a  lord  about  such  a  trifle,  but  he  is 
ready  to  *  do  more  to  honour  his  Lordship 
than  any  French  madam.' ;  On  the  arrest  of 
Janet,  ho  writes  that  he  is  very  much  obliged, 
bat  trusts  he  can  do  a  much  greater  service 
in  return-— will  serve  his  Lordship  at  any 
time  with  500  lances.  He  ^oM  jiot  have 
Bai4  so  much  about  the  woman,  but  she  had 
robbed  him  of  money ;  and  then  regardless 
of  consistency  he  pours  out  his  confession 
that  'sweet  love  overoometh  proud  hearts.' 
He  will  pay  any  expenses  she  may  have 
caused ;  1000  florins  if  nebd  be.  He  denies 
the  existence  of  a  husband — we  had  heard 
nothing  of  him  before — but  hints  his  suspi- 
cioQ  of  a  loveiv  Her  detention  may  be  *  a 
trifle  against  law;'  but  the  whole  English 
brigade  will  take  it  very  kindly  of  his  Lwd- 
thip.  All  this  was  written  doubtless  by 
a  scribe  at  the  warrior's  dictation,  and  we 
may  imagine  his  impatience  as  the  passion- 
less notary  labours  to  embody  his  cliient's 
rapid  changes  of  feeling  in  his  best  mediaeval 
Latin.    At  last  comes  the  following : — 

'Returns  thanks  for  the  reply  concerning 
Jsnet  of  Franoe,  and  more  thanks  for^e  zeal 
snd  love  thus  demonstrated  In  his  favour.  And 
because  love  "overoometh  all  things— since  it 
even  prostrates  the  stout,  making  them  impa- 
tient, taking  all  heart  from  them,  even  casting 
down  into  the  depths  the  summits  of  tall  towers, 
suggesting  strife,  so  that  it  drags  them  into 
deadly  duel,  as  bath  happened  to  and  befallen 
me  for  the  sake  of  this  Aoet,  my  heart  yearn- 
hig  80  towrards  her,  that  by  no  means  can  t  be 
tt  rest,  or  do  otherwiae  and  consider  that  lovers 
should  be  succoured— therefore  on  in^  bended 
knees  I  devoutly  beseech  your  brdship  to  put 
everything  else  aside,  and  so  ordain  and  com- 
mand, that  the  said  Janet  neither  may  nor  can 
go  ft)rth  from  Mantua  nor  from  your  territory 
tmtjl  I  send  for  her,  as  in  other  letters  of  yours 
it  was  answered  me.  But  let  ber  be  deuined 
at  my  suit,  for  if  yon  should  have  a  tiiouBand 
golden  florins  spent  for  her,  I  will  pay  them 
without  delay ;  for  if  I  should  have  to  follow 
ber  to  Avignon  I  will  obt^  this  woman.  Now, 
my  lord,  should  I  be  as^g  a  trifle  contrary  to 
Uw,  jot  ought  you  not  to  cross  me  in  this,  for 
^me  day  I  shall  do  more  for  you  than  a  thou- 
sand united  French  women  oonld  eflbot ;  and  if 


there  be  need  of  me  in  a  ihatter  of  greater  im* 
port,  you  shall  have  for  .the  asking  a  thousand 
spears  at  my  back.  Therefore,  in  conclusion, 
again  and  again  I  entreat  that  this  Janet  may 
be  put  in  a  safe  place  nnknown  to  anybody,  and 
there  kept  until  I  send  some  servant  of  mine  for 
her  with  a  letter  from  myself  for  I  would  do 
more  for  yon  in  greater  matters.  And  I  pray 
jou  thwart  me  not  about  putting  ber  in  a  sale 
place,  for  you  alone  and  no  one  else  are  Lord  in 
Mantua." 

*  The  camp  under  Verona,  9  August,  1878. 

*  P.S.  "  I  beseech  by  all  means,  that  said  Ja- 
net may  not  quit  Mantui^  but  be  in  safe  custody ; 
and  so  you  will  have  obhged  me  for  ever." ' 

In  tolerably  skilful  hands,  Janet  miffhjt 
easily^be  expanded  into  h  mediaeval  version 
of  Mr.  Aboufs  strange  heroine  *  Madelon,'  or 
a  counterpart  of '  Miladi,'  in  the '  Trois  Mous- 
quetaires.' 

It  would  require  much  more  space  tb^ 
we  have  now  lefl  ourselves,  to  do  justice  to 
the  contents  of  the  present  volume  with  re- 
ference to  their  bearing  on  our  national  his- 
tory. They  are  highly  valuable,  inasmuch 
as  they  impart  life  and  interest  to  the  narra- 
tive of  a  time  so  remote  that  we  can  scarcely 
bring  before  our  minds  the  scenes  and  actors  * 
as  realities,  and  they  relate  to  a  period  where 
otnr  historians  have  hitherto  found  th^'r  ma- 
terials very  scanty.  The  letters  belongirtg  to 
the  8forza  Archives  at  Milan  curiously  illus- 
trate the  *  heavy  times  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter,'— times  not  less  heavy  to  contemporary 
actors  than  to  the  modern  reader  and  the 
modem  historian,  who  vainly  seek  for  a  cine 
to  the  labyrinth  of  intrigue  and  conntei^iA. 
trigne,  qnarrels,  reconciliations,  and  recipro- 
cal treachery  of  a  period  when  England  bad 
two  rival  kings — and  no  Governnient — or 
rather  as  many  governments  as  chiefs  of  par- 
ties. Dbe  connection  of  Milati  with  England 
began  very  early.  The  Dake  of  Clarence, 
second  son  of  Edward  III^  married  in  1868 
the  daughter  of  Galeazzo  Yisconti,  and  it 
appears  Uiat  the  Lord  of  Milan  subseqdetrtly 
assumed  the  style  of  ^Anglu^^  though  for 
what  reason  it  is  hopeless  now  to  inquire 
when  we  find  a  Milanese  courtier  labouring 
in  vain  to  give  an  intelligible  explanation  in 
the  yetf  1494  (p.  217).  Francesco  Sforaa 
was  th  Alrst  sovereign  in  Enrope  to  acknow- 
ledge Edward  IV.  He  seems  to  have  taken 
a  warm  interest  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses. 
Tliere  are  several  letters  addressed  to  him  by 
the  leaders  in  this  civil  strife^  and  especially 
a  very  curious  correspondence  of  the  BiWfaop 
of  Teramo,  the  Papal  legate,  an  eye^witnees 
of  what  he  describes,  a  partisan  and  a  suflferer, 
for  he  was  obliged  to  seek  his  safety  by  a 
hasty  flight  The  seriee  of  letters  extracted 
from  the  Sforaa  Archives  contimies  far  int|>p 
the  reign  of  Heniy  YIII.,  beyond  the  limtta^ 
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of  tb6  present  volume.  Among  tbem  are 
letters  written  by  Henry  VII.,  who  was  try- 
ing to  make  a  league  against  France  in  order 
to  prevent  tbe  annexation  of  Brittany.  (P. 
Ixxxviii.  and  p.  210.) 

*  Tbey  exhibit  the  same  apprehension  of  French 
ambition,  and  of  French  thirst  for  territorial  ex- 
tension, which  has  been  felt  by  politicians  since 
tbe  commencement  of  modem  history,  and  they 
express  it  in  terms  which  with  little  change 
might  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  day.  Henry  expatiates  in  detail  on  the 
combination  of  artifice  and  violence  by  which 
the  territories  of  his  ally  the  Duchess  of  Brittany 
have  been  iuvaded  and  annexed  to  France,  and 
he  proceeds  to  caution  ,hi9  Holiness  that  this 
lust  of  dominion  may  *^  extend  itaelf  eveuito  the 
detriment  of  certain  Italian  potentates,  and  like- 
wise inflict  some  trouble  and  injury  on  your 
Holiness  and  the  Apostolic  see,  through  that 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  we  always  eoh- 
demned,"  und  which,  being  thus  introduced  into 
Brittany,  alienates  that  country  dso  from  its  due 
dependence  on  the  Holy  Bee.' 

Some  letters  from  English  sovereigns  to 
the  popes,  which  in  some  unexpldned  way 
have  been  transferred  to  Venice  from  the 
•  Vatican,  are  very  curions.  In  one  of  them, 
JBdw«rd  IV.,  who  had  been  much  indebted 
to  Piapal  support  in  his  struggle  for  the 
crown,  and  still  desired  to  secure  it  for  his 
disputed  claim,  is  evidently  anxious  to  lay  in 
a  stock  of  merit  by  his  zeal  for  religion  ;  and 
he  begs  leave  to  persecute  that  *  child  of  ini- 
quity and  perdition,'  Reginald  Pecock,  whose 
^ntings  it  is  interesting  to  learn  were  so 
jK)prilar  even  thus  early  (1476)  that  *not 
merely  the  laity,  but  even  churchmen  and 
graduates  scarcely  studied  anything  else' 
(p.  134).  Many  of  the  letters  of  this  volume, 
und,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  all  publications 
-of  very  early  state  pJmers,  throw  ligKj  on  the 
^practical  working  of  the  papal  system — a 
point  which  never  ought  to  have  become 
obscure,  but  which  has  been  neglected,  and 
aometimes  even  purposely  thrown  inta^shade 
^y  historians.  All  medis&val  history  is  to  a 
eonsiderable  extent  eeclesiafetical.  The  Pope 
•meddled  in  everything,  lind  in  every  arrange- 
ment had  something  to  get  or  something  to 
^rant  But  tbe  early  chroniolers  were  imiis- 
posed  to  dwell  on  a  subject  which  wifl  neither 
#ery  safe  nor  very  popular,  and  the  philoso- 
j>hical  historians  of  later  times  affected  to 
treat  it  with  contempt,  imagining  that  by 
'Scoring  the  influence  of  religion  and  the 
choroh  on  the  current  of  past  eventa  they 
coiild  diminish  the  power  of  both  in  ^ure. 
But  assuredly  as  long  aa  the  P<>pe  has  good 
things  in  this  world  to  beatow,  he  will  be  able 
to  command  the  services  even  of  those  who 
have  neither  hopes  nor  feara  for  the  next 
^t  a  time  when  Voltaire's  writings  were  in 


every  statesman's  hand,  and  the  sneer  of  in- 
fidelity on  every  courtier's  lip,  the  whole 
policy  of  the  acoflSne  and  licentious  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  directed  by  his  desire  to  obtun 
for  hia  still  more  scoffing  and  licentious  mi- 
nister, the  Abb6  Dubois,  a  cardinal's  hat 

Modem  historians  and  essayists  have  pe^ 
ceiT«d  this  error;  but  they  have  too  often 
mistaken  the  reverse  of  wrong  for  right,  and 
have  drawn  on  their  own  imaginations  for 
the  correction  of  their  predecessor's  prejo- 
dices.  We  learn  from  the  Preface  of  the  pre- 
sent votane,  p.  XXXV.  (and  the  hint  is  a  very 
Useful  one),  that  the  Archives  contain  very 
voluminous  records  of  the  Republic's  traas- 
actions  with  Rome,  and  that,  as  the  Vatican 
is  not  accessible  to  the  inquirer,  these  would 
afford  a  vast  magazine  of  information  to  the 
student  who  r^ly  desires  to"  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  complicated  system  of  the 
*  Corte  Romana.^' 

Of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Rawdon 
Brown  has  executed  hie  task  we  cannot  speak 
too  highly.  His  preface  and  his  preliminaiy 
tables  are  most  valuable  for  the  account  they 
give  of  the  contents  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  Venetian  Archives,  and  for  the  materials 
they  afford  for  the  history  of  commerce  and 
diplomacy.  The  preface  contains  also  a  large 
mass  of  ffeneral  information ;  but  it  is  com- 
municated with  so  little  parade  that  the 
reader  is  apt  to  underrate  the  research  it  has 
cost  to  gather  it  The  text  of  the  present 
volume  comprises  the  calendar  of  all  that  Uie 
author  has  collected  with  reference  to  EngUsh 
affairs  from  1202  to  1509.  But  the  maw  or 
original  Records  which  he  most  have  exa- 
mined in  order  to  obtain  this  result  is  pro- 
digious. The  labour  of  the  gleaner  mittt  be 
judged  by  the  area  of  the  field,  and  not  by 
th6  size  of  his  sheaf.  The  calendarer,  lib 
tlie  poet,  cannot  obtain  his  fViU  credit  till  it 
is  known  what  he  has  rejected.  His  labour 
is '  like  a  building  where  as  much  has  been 
spent  in  laying  the  foundations  below  the 
surface,  as  in  liaising  the  visible  strnctare 
above. 

In  calendaring  a  foreign  and  distant  Ar- 
chive more  of  mmuteness  and  fulness  is  desir- 
able than  in  dealing  with  collections  more 
easily  accessible ;  nor  is  it  less  needed  in  the 
case  of  very  old  documents,  where  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
actual  fact,  aa  the  way  in  which  it  is  stated, 
and  the  various  accessories  belonging  to  itj 
that  interest  the  stodent 

The  author  puts  in  a  plea  fbr  indulgence 
in  case  he  fails  to  maintain  the  exact  chrono- 
logical order.  ThtJ  cannot  be  denied  him. 
Nothing  but  his  long  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  Archives  could  have  enabled  him  to 
acquit  himself  bo  well  in  Mj^first  volume. 
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If  we  rigbtly  nndentaDcL  the  prosent  state  of 
the  Venetian  Becordsi  great  portions  of  them 
are  almost  wholly  unexplored.  Thooffh  the 
amoant  of  classification  which  has  uready 
heen  effected  is  a  prodigious  effort,  whole 
cahinets  have  heen  packed  togetb^  without 
more  knowledge  of  their  contents  thui  thatk 
they  belonged  to  a  certain  office  of  the  Old 
Republic,  and  are  supposed  to  relate  to  a 
certain  portion  of  its  functions — that  the  ex- 
plorer should  be  able  to  discover  in  tliese 
*dark  unfethomed  oaves'  each  pearl  of  his- 
tory, just  at  the  moment  when  he  needs  it 
for  his  String,  is  of  course  impossible.  And 
such  interruptions  of  the  chronological  order 
as  may  hereafter  occur  must  be  remedied  by 
a  general  index. 

We  confidently  predict. that  the  present 
volume  will  be  found  not  less  interesting  by 
the  general  reader  than  by  the  stndent  of 
history,  and  will  bo  considered  a  complete 
justification  of  the  judgment  of  those  patrons 
aivd  friends  of  literature  who  recommended 
the  Government  to  turn  its  attention  to  the 
materials  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  col- 
lections of  Venice. 


Art.  IV. — A  JDictlonary  of  the  Bible,  eom^ 
prising  its  AntiqiHiies,  Biography,  Oeo- 
graphy,  and  Natural  History,  Edited  by. 
Wiliiana  Smith,  LLD.  In  8  vols,,  pp. 
4046.  With  two  Appendices,  pp.  cxvL 
London,  1863. 

Br  William  Smith's  name  is  familiar  to 
every  scholar.  .His  works  on  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities,  Mythology,  Biography, 
and  Geography,  are  models  of  original  re« 
search  and  successful  compilation.  It  is  true 
that  in  these  works  he  entered  on  no  new 
and  untried  field,  but  found  ample  materials 
ready  to  his  hand  in  the  labours  of  our  own, 
^id  still  more  in  those. of  the  great  German 
^bolars.  We  can  well  remember,  too,  as  a 
thing  of  yesterday,  how  the  secrets  of  the 
Hieroglyphics  were  at  last  unsealed ;  how 
the  monuments  spoke  with  articulate  voice, 
and  told  of  the  glory  and  the  victories  of 
the  ancient  Pharaohs,  until  the  Great  Bames- 
sidsB  were  almost  as  well  known  to  us  as  our 
earlier  kings ;  and  how  the  palaces  and  the 
achievements  of  Tiglath-Pilcser,  and  Sargon, 
and  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  and  the 
miffhty  conqueror,  Nebuchadnezzar,  rose  from 
BDder  the  earth,  and  their  ancestral  halls  and 
historical  sculptures  were  once  more  laid 
open  to  the  lignt  of  day.. 
It  is  not  only  in  science  and  mechanics 


that  this  age  has  made  such  ^nt  progress* 
The  names  of  the  Rawliosons  and  Layard 
and  Oppert,  of  Young,  Champollion,  Wil- 
kinson, Lepius,  Bunsen,  Rosellini,  de  Rong6, 
Brngsch,  Birch,  liincks,  and  Mariette,  would 
have  conferred  distinction  on  any  age ;  and 
though  much  remains  in  doubt  or  in  dark- 
ness, there  is  still  hope  for  the  yet  unsettled 
dynasties  of  £g3^t;  and  materials  are  al« 
ready  accumulated  in  the  British  Museum 
sufficient  to  reconstruct  the  history  and  the 
social  life  of  Assyria,  with  a  precision  which 
is  not  to  be  obtained  for  our  own  anbals, 
oven  of  a  thousand  years  ago.  Now,  a 
work  like  Rawlinson's  '  Herodotus,'  or,  still 
more  completely,  one  of  Dr.  Smith's  great 
dictionaries,  tells  Uie  scholar,  without  a 
costly  and  toilsome  hunt  into  the  Joumilla, 
Periodicals,  and  Transactions  of  the  day — 
German,  French,  Italian,  and  English — all 
that  has  been  done  with  solid  and  certain 
results;  all  that  is  merely  speculative  and 
uncertain  ;  jgnd  all  that  remains  still  for  him 
and  his  brotherhood  to  do.   , 

It  will  be  raeen  at  once  what  fresh  and 
lifelike  interest  is  thus  imparted  to  Biblical 
researches.  The  very  cr^m  and  flower  of 
the  startling  discoveries  in  Egypt,  Assyria, 
and  Babylonia,  consist  in  their  connection 
with  the  narratives  of  the  Bible.  But 
though  we  read  with  eager  and  legitimate 
curiosity  all  that  can  yet  be  known  of  the 
Exodus;  of  the  synchronisms  of  Shishak 
and  Rehoboam;  of  Asa  and  Zerah;  of 
Merodach  Baladan  and  of  Hijsekiah,  and 
tile  tribute  exacted  from  him  by  Sennacherib, 
recorded  alike  in  the  annals  of  Judah  and 
Assyria ;  and  of  that  final  grouping  which 
ushered  in  the  first  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
when  the  last  name  of  note  on  the  4ong 
roll  of  Egypt's  dynasties,  the  powerful  and 
ambitious  Neohoy — and  the  young  and  saintly 
Josiah,  who  seemed  destined  to  revive  the 

f  lories  of  tie  house  of  jyavid,— and  the  giant 
Sidolon  of  Nebuchadnezzar, — pass  across 
the  scene ;  yet  these  and  many  other  passages 
of  the  sacred  story,  that  stir  the  soul  to  ita 
rdepths,  fade  into  insignificance  in  the  presenco 
of  questions  of  graver  and  higher  moment, 
on  which  depend  our  faith,  our  comfort  and 
consolation  on  earth,  our  hopes  for  eternity. 
It  was  a  grave  responsibility  that  Dr.  Smiu 
assumed  when  he  undertook  to  edit  a  Die-, 
tionary  of  the  Bible.  *  It  is  intended,'  ac- 
cording to  his  own  definition  in  the  Preface, 
*to  elucidate  the'  antiquitifs,  biography, 
gec^raphy,  and  natural  history  of  the  Qld 
Testament,  New  Testament,  and  Apocrypha ; 
but  not  to  explain  systems  of  theology,  or 
discuss  points  of  controversial  divinity.'  This 
determination,  however,  in  itself  most  judi- 
cious and  advisable,  opens  t^o  (via   t 
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of  escape  from  die  many  grave  and  embai^ 
ratting  discufleions  which  rise  up  on  every 
side;  fronl  difficalties  on  vital  points  for 
which  no  satisfactory  solution  can  yet  be 
found;  or  from  a  criticism,  destructive  in 
spirit  and  tendency,  though  often  courteous, 
sentimental,  and  even  appreciative  in  tone, 
whidi  assails  the  inspiration  of  the  Scripture, 
denies  its  leading  fects,  gives  the  books  of 
Moses  and  the  rrophets  to  men  of  com- 
paratively modem  times,  for  whom  it  can 
neither  find  a  name  nor  a  dat^  and,  rejecting 
absolutely  the  supernatural,  rejects  with  it 
the  divinity,  incarnation,  and  resurrection  of 
Christ.    It  was,  therefore,  not  without  mis- 

e'ving  that  we  turned  to  Dr.  Smith's  great 
ictionary,  for  it  seemed  as  if  he  had 
willingly  subjected  himself  to  the  ordeal  of 
walking  with  bare  feet  over  burning  plough* 
shares. 

Oalmet's  *  Dictionary  of  the  Bible'  had 
long  become  antiquated ;  and  Winer's 
^Biolisches  Real-w5rterbach,'  first  published 
in  1627,  though  bristling  •  with  ^cts  and 
references,  was  at  once  so  dull  «nd  so  bitterly 
hostile  to  the  Bible,  that  it  was  fitter  for  a 
beacon  than  a  guide,  and  could  be  only 
offensive  to  the  English  mind.  ,  Nearly  thirty 
years  later  the  first  edition  of  Dr.  Eitto's 
Dictionary  appeared.  This  was  a  great  im- 
provement on  its  predecessors,  and  contained 
many  original  and  vahiable  articles  from  the 
latest  sources,  by  Englidi  and  foreign  divines ; 
but,  singularly  enough,  the  only  names  of 
note  selected  from  the  Church  of  England, 
were  those  of  Baden  Powell  and  Franefc 
Newman.  It  is  now  appearing  in  a  new 
form,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Alexander ; 
but  as  it  is  yet  only  half  finished,  we  must 
reserve  our  criticism  of  it  for  a  foturo  occa- 
sion. 

To  write  the  great  work  whieh  shonld  be 
the  Compendium  of  Biblical  literature  and 
Biblical  research  was  above  even  Dr.  Smith's 
en«jrclopfl&dic  attempts — was  a  work  beyond 
the  compass  of  any  individual  mind,  ^honld 
he  then  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  any 
particular  school,  and  thus,  not  without  a 
fair  substratum  of  learning,  win  for  himself 
the  eredit  of  orthodoxy,  popularity,  and 
safety  f  Dr.  Smith  was  too  honest  and  con- 
scientious a  man  to  lend  himself  to  such 
questionable  policy.  There  were  questions 
needing  a  large,  bold,  fearless  handling,  which 
could  neither  be  understood  nor  fairly  dealt 
with  from  thetpoint  of  view  of  any  party ; 
and  he  adopted,  in  our  opinion,  a  fir  more 
excellent  way.  Undoubtedly,  the  public 
mind  is  roused ;  grave  questions  are  before  it, 
which  cannot  be  settled  by  ecclesiastical 
authority ;  and  there  is  no  otoer  way  but  to 
look  evejy  difficulty  boldly  in  the  face,  meet  all 


opponents,  inquirers,  rationalists  or  scofl^ra, 
on  their  own  ^rround  and  with  their  own 
weapons,  and  once  more  vindicate  God's 
ways  to  man,  and  the  faith  delivered  to  the 
saints. 

Now  this  is  what  Dr.  Smidi  has  done, 
fie  has  gathered  under  his  banner  a  phalanx 
of  nearly  seventy  men,  the    Hite    of  the 
Anglican  Church  for  ability,  learning,  judg- 
ment, and  research  (not  a  few  of  European 
reputation),  with  a  handful  of  laymen  not 
less  distinguished,  including  Layard  am)  Fer- 
gusson,  ^e    two    Pooles,  Deutsch   of  the 
British  Museum,  Grove,  Twisleton,  ftooker,' 
Oppert,  Tregelles,  and  Aldis  Wright    With 
such  names  inscribed  on  the  roll,  along  with 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  Bishops  £3lic4^ 
Harold    Browne,    Cotton,    and    Fitzgerald, 
Deans  Stanley  and  AMbrd,  Canons  Cook  and 
Blakesley,   Lord  Arthur  Hervey,   Howson, 
Ferowne,  Rawlinson,  Westcott,  Plomptre,  and 
many  other  learned  and  able  men,  Dr.  Smith's 
Dictionary  could  not  fail  to  take  a  veiy 
high  place  in  English  literature — in  its  own 
department  the  very  highest;  for  no  similar 
work  in  our  own  or  in  any  ot^er  language  is 
for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  it    It 
has  already  a  worl|d-wide  reputation;  and 
with    the    improvements,    corrections,    and 
alterations,  which  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
and  Dr.  Smith's  well-known  editorial  tact, 
watchful  revision  and  tried  skill  are  sure  to 
introduce  into  future  editions,  the  Christisn 
I  and  the  scholar  have  here  a  treasure-house, 
on  every  subject  connected  with  the  Bible, 
full  to  overflowing,  and  minute  even  to  the 
tithing  of  mint  and   cummin.    The  names 
we  have  mentioned  will  have  prepared  the 
reader  to  look  for  very  cbnsiderabie  diversity 
of  view  and  opinion^  in  addition  to  the  usual 
inequalities    of  execution.    One    school   is 
bitteriy  offended  by  the  exclusion  of  Willisaw 
and  Colenso,  and  certain  of  the  more  scepti- 
cal Gorman  writers;  and  accuses  tho  untbr- 
tunate  editor  of  trimming,  cowardice,  and 
the  absence  of  any  higher  motive  than  the 
mere  sordid  love  of  gain — a  striking  examplsp 
surely,  of  the  odium  tkeolopicmft.    Another 
would   weed  out  carefully  the  tares  from 
among  the  com,  and  leave,  we  fear,  but  a 
sorry  residunro.    And  yet,  though  our  sym- 
pathies are  with  the  more  orthodox  par^i 
we  do  miss  the  names  of  some  mon,  who,  ia 
npite  of  what  we  believe  to  be  errors,  would 
have  given  us  noble  articles  on  topics  com- 
mitted in  the  Dictionary  to'infferior  work- 
ofien. 

Among  so  great  a  diversity  of  writers,  and 
consequently  of  opinions,  we  have  been  struck 
by  two  characteristics  common  to  almost 
all  of  them,  and  which  reflect  credit  upon 
the  judgment  displayed  by  the  editor  in  the 
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selection  of  bis  contribatonB.  The  first  b 
the  clear  and  xeadable  style  in  which  the 
writers  present  the  results  of  their  Uhorious 
researches.  This  is  no  small  merit  in  the 
present  day,  when  so  inauy  writers  belonging 
to  what  18  affectedly  called  the  school  of  the 
*  higher  criticism'  delude  as  with  neolo^sms 
ID  words  as  well  as  in  doctrine,  and  employ  a 
hybrid  style  which  has  not  the  merit  of  being 
either  German  or  Bnglish.  The  second  point 
commotl  to  most  of  the  contribotors  is  a 
certain  moderation  in  the  expression  of  these 
opinions,  which  has  always  cnaracterised  the 
best  portion  of  the  Anglican  Chnrch.  It  is 
tme  that  there  are  some  exceptions.  C^noq 
Cook  is  one  of  the  offenders :  he  is,  to  say 
the  least,  guilty  of  bad  taste  in  describing  80 
eminent  a  scholar  as  Ewald  as  *  remarkable 
for  contempt  of  all  who  believed  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures'  (vol.  i.  p.  1100). 
A  still  greater  offender,  though  of  an  opposite 
school,  is  Dean  Stanley,  who  travels  out  of 
bis  way  to  claim  the  dying  speech  of  the 
protomartyr  Stephen  *as  a  protest  against 
a  rigid  view  of  the  mechanica,l  exactness  of 
the  inspired  records  of  the  Old  Testament'  1 
(vol  iii.  p.  1378).  Dr.  Tregelles  likewise  in 
two  instances  employs  the  *  Dictionary'  as 
the  medium  of  an  attack  upon  scholars  with 
whom  he  has  had  previous  controversies  (vol. 
ill  pp,  1624, 1632).  We  are  willing  to  make 
every  allowance  for  the  editor,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  difficulties  wijth  which  he  has  had 
to  contend  in  dealing  with  so  roany  different 
writers;  but  we  still  think  that  he  would 
have  exercised  a  sounder  discretion  in  draw- 
ing his  pen  through  all  ^uch  passages  as  are 
here  alluded  to,  as  they  add  nothing  to  the 
information  or  arguments  of  the  articles,  and 
are  only  calculated  to  irritate  and  give  un- 
necessary offence  to  numerous  readers. 

But  all  honour  to  Dr.  Smith  for  what 
be  has  done.  He  has  evaded  no  difficulty, 
shrunk  from  no  vexed  question.  With  a 
courage  and  sagacity  worthy  of  all  praise,  he 

S'ves  full  scope  to  his  contribntprs  to  discuss 
itrlegsly  the  deluge  of  Noah,  the  antiquity 
of  Man,  the  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  elements 
in  the  Pentateuch,  the  claims  of  Moses  to 
be  its  author,  the  so-called  *  two '  prophetic 
writers  in  Isaiah,  the  true  date  of  Daniel,  the 
oriffines  of  the  synoptic  Gospels,  John  as  the 
author  of  the  Oospel  and  Revelation,  and  a 
host  of  other  questions  decided  against  the 
Bible  by  the  *  higher  criticism ;' — bnt,  for  all 
that,  questions  still  sub  judiee,  and  with  pre- 
ponderating evidence  on  the  other  side,  in 
the  opinion  of  our  most  profound,  sober,  and 
thorough  scholars,  who  know,  but  reject,  the 
scepticism  of  the  neologicol  and  German 
critics.  Not  even  party  spirit  can  deny  that 
these  writers  are  conversant  with  all  the  more 


eoiinent;  Genoftn  scholar^  and  divines,  an4 
have  Qiade  constant  and  Judicip^  reference 
to  their  best  and  Is^test  writings.  It  is  there- 
fore now  proved  that  ^  great  ^cyclops^dic^ 
Dictionary  can  be  written,  embracing  without 
reserve  every  topic  connected  with  the  exo- 
teric aspect  of  uie  Bible;  emjjodying  differ- 
ences ^nd  even  divergences  w  opinion  ot^ 
matters  of  great  importance  *,  full,  wherever 
certainty  can  be  obtained ;  at  all  times  scbo- 
larlike  and  accurate,  and  with  a  noveltv,  ori- 
ginality, and  freshness  never  noeeting  before 
in  the  same  book.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  spite 
of  difficulties  which  seemed  all  but  insupera- 
ble, and  with  a  conceries  of  sixty-eight 
writers,  bound  by  no  tie  and  fettered  by  no 
other  restraints  than  those  of  learning  and 
good  sense,  Dr«  Smith's  work  may  be  read 
not  only  without  injury,  but  with  profit  and 
delight,  by  every  commonly  educated  Chris-  . 
tian.  It  is  not,  and  it  could  not  be  a  fault- 
less monster.  There  are  many  articles  which 
disappoint;  many  which  we  dissent  from 
utterly ;  too  much  is  often  yielded  unnecessa- 
rily ;  one  or  two  speculators  ride  their  hob- 
bies to  the  death  ;  and  poison  seems  to  us  to 
lurk  in  iftome  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers. 
There  is  a  charm  about  the  book,  however, 
which  carHcs  you  away  with  it;  and  open 
whefp  you  will,  you  are  engrossed.  From 
this  marvellous  book,  as  from  Aladdin's  lamp, 
ask,  and  whatever  you  ask  for  will  be  brought 
to  your  feet. 

The  riches  of  Bibltcal  antiquity — of  Bibli* 
cal  history,  and  chronology,  and  biography 
— the  pyramids,  the  palaces  of  Nineveh,  the 
great  temple  of  Borsippa — the  inscriptions 
and  annals  of  the  fivegrejit  monarchies — the 
Exodus,  the  patriarchs,  prophete,  and  kings 
of  the  isolated  Hebrew  race — the  life  and 
customs  of  the  people — the  aspect  of  the 
country,  its  peculiar  natural  features,  the  as- 
sociations which  hallow  its  geography,  its 
heroes,  its  literature,  its  poetry,  its  glories, 
and  its  doom — are  all  to  bo  found  in  the 
Dictionary  ;  coming  down  and  gathering  in 
from  the  great  legislator  of  the  Exodus 
to  the  traveller  of  1863,  with  exhaustive 
variety  and  profuseness.  Rare  and  rich  fields, 
scarcely  heard  of  before,  are  here  opened  out 
to  us;  and  knowledge  highly  prized  and 
sought  for  in  vain  in  private  and  public  libra- 
ries, is  placed  before  us  in  its  most  attractive 
form.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  em- 
ploying so  large  a  number  of  writers  is,  that 
each  has  his  own  special  subject  which  he 
has  thoroughly  studied,  and  on  which  he 
may  be  expected  to  write  with  spirit,  accu- 
racy,  and  care. 

It  must  be  evident  that  any  review  of  Dr. 
Smith's  wort  which  would  do  it  justice  would 
run  to  a  length  &r  be^ond^ou^t^gf^. 
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only  Mr  method  of  dea(ing  vith  the  book 
18  to  select  for  notiee,  favonrftble  or  unfavour- 
able, certaiD  of  its  more  salient  articles, 
^hich  are  either  new  or  imperfectly  known 
to  the  public,  or  which  belong  to  that  class 
which  one  never  tires  of  hearing  about. 

We  sliall  h^in  with  a  comparatively  short 
and  popular  llnicle  by  Mr.  Pritchard  on  the 
celebrated  Star  in  the  East,  that  preceded 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 

^  Stab  ov  tbx  Wisb  Mket. — ^Until  the  Issfc  few 
years  the  interpretation  of  St.  Matt.  ii.  1-12,  by 
theologians  in  genera),  coincided  in  the  main 
with  that  which  would  be  given  to  it  by  any 
person  of  ordinary  intelligence,  who  read  the 
account  with  dne  attention.  Some  supernatural 
Kght,  resemblinff  a  star,  had  appeared  in  some 
country  (poeaibJy  Persia)  far  to  the  east  of  Je- 
ru6alemL,*to  men  who  were  versed  in  the  study 
of  celestial  phenomena,  conveying  to  their  minds 
a  supernatural  impulse  to  repdr  to  Jerusalem, 
where  they  would  find  a  new-bom  king.  It 
supposed  them  to   be  followers,  and  possibly 

1)riest8,  of  the  Zend  religion,  whereby  they  were 
ed  to  expect  a  Redeemer  in  the  person  of  the 
Jewish  infant.  On  arriving  at  Jerosalem,  after 
diligent  inquiry  and  oonsultation  with  the 
priests  and  learned  men  who  could  naturally 
best  inform  them^  they  are  directed  to  proceed 
to  Bethlehem.  JThe  star  which  tbey  had  seen 
in  the  East  re- appeared  to  them,  and  preceded 
them  (^po^fy  a^ov;),  until  it  took  up  its  ststion 
over  the  place  where  the  young  child  was  (cio; 
Miluf  is'taSfi  inavci  civ  fy  t6  fuu^lw).  The  whole 
matter,  that  is,  was  supernatural;  forming  a 
portion  of  that  divine  pre-arrangement,  whereby, 
m  his  deep  humiliation  among  men, the  child  Jesus 
was  honoured  and  acknowledged  by  the  Father, 
as  His  beloved  Son  in  whom  He  was  well  pleas- 
ed. Thus  the  lowly  shepherds  who  kept  their 
nightly  watch  on  the  bills  near  to  Bethlehem, 
together  with  all  that  remained  of  the  highest 
and  best  philosophy  c>f  the  East,  are  alike  the 
partakers  and  the  witnesses  of  the  glory  of  Him, 
who  was  ^^  bom  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour 
which  is  Christ  the  Lord."  Such  is  substantial- 
It  the  account  which,  until  the  earlier  part  of 
the  present  centurj,  would  have  been  given  by 
orthodox  divines,  of  the  Star  of  the  Magi.  Lat- 
terly, however,  a  very  different  opinion  has 
gradually  become  prevalent  upon  the  subject. 
The  star  has  been  displaced  firom  the  category 
of  the  superoatural,  and  has  been  referr^  to 
the  ordinary  astronomical  pbenomeoon  of  a 
coT\junction  of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 
The  idea  originated  with  Kepler,  who,  among 
many  other  brilliant  but  untenable  fancieeu  s'lp- 
posed  that  if  he  could  identify  a  conjunction  of 
the  above  named  planets  with  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem,  he  would  thereby  be  able  to  deter- 
mine, on  the  basis  of  certainty,  the  very  difficult 
and  obscure  point  of  the  Annas  Domini.  Kep- 
ler's suggestion  was  worked  out  with  great  care 
and  no  very  great  inaccoracy  by  Dr.  Ideler  of 
Berlin ;  and  the  results  of  his  calcolations  cer- 
tainly do,  on  the  first  impression,  seem  to  show 
a  very  specious  accordance  with  the  phenomena 
of  the  star  in  question.    We  purpose,  then,  in 


thQ  first  plaoe,  to  state  what  oelestfal  pheDomena 
did  occur  with  refereooe  to  the  plaiieta  Jupit« 
and  Saturn,  at  a  date  assuredly  not  very  dbtant 
from  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birtb ;  and  then 
to  examine  how  far  they  fulfil,  or  fail  to  fulfil, 
the  conditions  required  by  the  narratiTe  in  St 
Matthew.' — Dictionary  of  the  BCble^  vol.  iii.,  p. 
1374. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  conjunction 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  took  place  in  May,  bjo. 
1.  They  then  separated  slowly  until  Jnly, 
when  tneir  motions  becoming  retrograde, 
they  approach  each  other,  and  were  again 
in  conjunction  in  September.  This  was  uieir 
nearest  approach  both  to  the  Sun  and  to  the 
Earth,  and  was  certainly  a  magnificent  spec- 
tacle. Again  they  separated  and  again  ap- 
proached each  other,  until  in  December,  for 
the  third  time,  there  was  a  conjunction,  proba- 
bly about  theperiod  when  the  Magi  came  to 
Jerusalem.  Will  these  phenomena  account 
for  the  star  of  Bethlehem  ?  They  are  in 
themselves,  says  Mr.  Pritchard,  *  beyond  the 
reach  of  question ;  and  at  the  first  impres- 
sion they  assuredly  appear  to  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Magi.' 

*  The  first  oiroumstanoe  which  cneated  a  bbs- 
picion  to  the  contrary,  i^rose  from  an  exaggera- 
tion, unaccountable  for  any  man  having  a  clahn 
to  be  ranked  among  astronomers,  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Ideler  himself,  who  described  the  two 
planets  as  wearing  the  appearance  of  one  bright 
but  difitesed  light  to  ponom  Aovtn^  woak  t^m, 
^8o  dan  far  ein  $ckwaehe$  Augo  dor  mo 
Planotfaot  in  don  Zorttrouwngakreio  dmander* 
tratf  mithiri  heide  aU  oin  ointigor  Stom  andbi- 
non  honnten,^^  p.  407»  vol.  ii.  Not  onlv  is  this 
imperfect  eyesight  inflicted  upon  the  Magi,  but 
it  is  quite  certain  that  had  they  possessed  any 
remains  of  eyesight  at  all,  they  could  not  have 
&i1ed  to  see,  not  a  sinde  star,  but  two  pknets, 
at  the  very  considerable  distance  of  double  the 
moon's  apparent  diameter.  Had  tbey  beea 
even  twenty  times  eloser,  the  dnplidty  of  the 
two  stars  must  have  been  apparent;  Saturn, 
moreover,  rather  confusing  than  adding  to  the 
brilliance  of  his  companion.  This  forced  blend- 
ing of  the  two  lights  into  one  by  Ideler  was 
still  further  improved  by  Dean  Alford,  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  very  valuable  and  snggesdve 
Gredc  Testament,  who  indeed  restores  ordfaaiy 
sight  to  the  Magi,  but  represents  the  planets  as 
forming  a  «ngle  star  of  sorpassing  brightness, 
alcbough  tbey  were  certainly  at  more  than 
double  the  distance  of  the  sun's  apparent  diame- 
ter. Exaggerations  of  this  description  indoced 
the  writer  of  this  article  to  undertake  the  very 
formidable  labour  of  calculating  afresh  an  ^f^^ 
morii  of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  of 
the  sun,  from  May  to  December,  bxl  7.  The 
result  was  to  confirm  the  fact  of  there  bdi^ 
three  conjunctions  doriag  the  above  perio^ 
thongh  somewhat  to  modify  the  dates  aiigned 
to  them  by  t>r.  Ideler.  Similar  results,  also, 
have  been  obtained  by  Encke,  and  the  Decem- 
ber conjunction  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
Astronomer-R<>yal;    no /celeatial   pheDOOMBi} 
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therefore,  of  andeiit  date  are  so  certaliily  asoer- 
tiUDod  as  the  ooi^ODctions  in  qaestion.'— YoL 
lil,  p.  18T5. 

The  ono  circumstance  tbat  appears  to  re- 
move from  the  miraculons  the  pheD^monon 
thns  observed  is,  that  it  continiied  for  full 
two  years,  disappearing  and  reappearing 
more  than  once  during  that  period.  It  is 
remarkable  enough  that  the  elder  Cassini 
described  a  temporary  star  of  considerable 
brilliancy,  which  continued  visible  for  two 
years,  but  with  intervals  of  disappearance  and 
reappearance.  This  was  about  two  hundred 
years  ago,  and  it  has  n^t  been  seen  since ; 
but,  when  on  the  meridian,  it  was  not  far 
from  the  zenith  of  Bethlehem.  Humboldt 
in  his  Cosmos  conjectures  that  it  is  aperiodic 
cal  star ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  support 
bis  conjecture,  and  no  need  that  any  theory 
should  be  founded  on  it. 

Mr.  Twisleton's  articles  oo  the  PHARiasBa 
and  Saddcoebb  are  valuable  contributions  to 
the  *  Dictionary,'  and  will  be  new  to  most  of 
oar  readers.  Both  have  the  singular  charac- 
teristic that,  while  apparently  eager  to  justify 
the  denunciations  in"  the  New  Testament, 
their  tone  unconsciously  glides  into  the 
apologetic,  and  coincides  mete  in  word 
than  in  spirit  with  the  strong  antagonism  of 
the  Gospels.  We  have  room  only  for  a  no- 
tice of  the  well-written  and  original  paper  on 
the  Pharisees.  His  authorities^are  the  New 
Testament,  Josephus  (himself  a  Pharisee),  and 
the  Mishna.  It  will  be  necessary  to  premise 
a  brief  compendium  of  the  Rabbinical  author- 
ities, far  too  little  known  even  to  scholars. 

The  Mishna  is  the  first  part  of  the  Talmud, 
and  is  often  called  the  '  Second  Law.'  It  is 
'a  digest  of  Jewish  tradition,  and  a  compen- 
dmm  of  the  whole  ritual  law,'  Unfortunately, 
it  is  very  concisely  written,  and  required 
constant  explanations.  This  was  supplied  by 
the  commentaries  called  Qetnaro^  or  Supple-* 
ment^  which  form  th6  second  part  of  the 
Talmud,  and  to  which,  indeed,  the  name  is 
commonly  restricted.  ^  Of  these  there  are 
two :  one  of  Jerusalem,  not  later  than  the 
first  half  of  the  foprth  century ;  and  another 
of  Babylon,  completed  about  the  year  500 
Aj).,  and  by  far  the  longer  and  more  import- 
ant. An  excellent  Latin  version  of  the  Mish- 
na, with  notes  by  Maiii^onides,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Surenhusius,  in  six  tolnmes  rolio, 
and  an  English  translation  of  eighteen  of  its 
principal  treatise^  by  De  Sola  and  Raphael. 
The  Oemara  of  Babylon  ife  supposed  to  be 
fifteen  times  as  long  as  the  Mishna,— that  is, 
It  would  occupy  ninety  folio  volumes.  Of 
course,  it  has  never  beeii  translated,  and  pro- 
bably never  will  be.  The  language  of  the 
Mishna  is  the  later  Hebrew.  It  was  first  re- 
dnced  to  writing  about  the  end  of  tiie  second 


century.  But  from  its  *  numerous  references 
to  the  sayings  and  decisions  of  Hillel  and 
Sbammai,  the  celebrated  leaders  of  two 
schools  of  the  Pharisees,  its  date  cannot  be 
later  than  the  reign  of  Herod,  for  both  these 
Rabbis  flourished  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
There  is  reference  also  to  the  opinion  of 
QamaKel,  the  grandson  of  Hillel,  and  the 
teacher  of  St.  raul.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
safely  asserted,'  says  Mr.  Twisleton, .'  that  it 
is  nearly  impossible  to  have  adequnte  concep- 
tions of  the  Pharisees  (their  opinions  and 
traditions)  without  consulting  this  work.'* 

The  introduction  6f  the  oral  law  is  very 
ingeniously  accounted  for  :— 

^  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Pharisees 
comm(Hi  to  them  with  all  orthodox  modern  Jews 
is,  that  by  the  side  of  the  written  Taw  regarded 
as  a  summary  of  the  principles  and  general  laws 
of  the  Hebrew  people,  there  was  an  oral  law  to 
complete  and  to  explain  the  written  law.  It 
was  an  article  of  faith  that  in  the  Pentateuch 
there  was  no  precept  and  no  regulation,  cere- 
monial, doctrinal,  or  legal,  of  which  God  had 
not  given  to  Moses  all  explanations  necessary 
for  their  application,  with  the  order  to  transmit 
them  by  wonl  of  mouth  (Klein's  VMti  sur  U 
TalmuOy  p.  9).  The  classical  passage  in  the 
Mishna  on  this  subject  Is  the  following: — "Moses 
received  the  (oral)  law  fipom  Sinai,  and  delivered 
it  to  Joshua,  and  Joshua  to  the  elders,  and  the 
elders  to  the  prophets,  and  the  pro|)het8  to  the 
men  of  the  Great  Synagogue'*  {jPirle  Ahdthy  i.). 
This  reJInarkable  statement  is  so '  destitute  of 
what  would  at  the  present  day  be  deemed 
historical  evidence,  and  woold,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, have  been  rendered  so  incredible  to  a  Jew 
by  the  absence  of  any  distinct  allusion  to  the 
fact  in  thb  Old.  Testament,  that  it  is  interesting 
to  consider  by  what  ]>roce8S  of  argument  the 
principle  could  ever  have  won  acceptance.  It 
may  be  conceived  in  the  following  way..  The 
Pentateuch,  according  to  the  Rabbins,  cmtitfns 
618  laws;  including  248  commands,  and  865 
prohibitions:  but  whatever  may  be  the  number 
of  the  laws,  however  minutely  tley  inay  be  ana- 
tomized, or  into  whatever  form  tbey  may  be 
thrown,  there  is  nowhere  an  allusion  to  tlie  duty 
of  prayer,  or  to  the  doctrine  of  a  fnture  life. 
The  absence  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  has 
been  made  familiar  to  English  theologians  by 
the  author  of  **  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses ;" 
and  the  fact  is  so  undeniable,  that  it  is  needless 
to  dwell  upon  it  fiwrther.  I^be  absence  of  any 
injunction  to  pray  has  not  attracted  equal  atten- 
tion, but  seems  to  be  almost  equally  certain.' 

^  There  being  then  thus  no  mention  either  of 
a  future  life,  or  of  prayer  as  a  duty,  it  would  be 
easy  for  the  Pharisees,  at  a  time  when  prayer 
was  universally  practised,  and  a  future  life  was 
generally  believed  in  or  desired,  to  argue  from 
the  supposed  inconceivability  of  a  true  revela- 
tion not  commanding  prayei',  or  not  asserting  a 
fnture  life,  to  the  necessity  of  Moses  having 
treated  of  both  orally.  And  when  the  principle 
of  an  oral  tradition  in  two  such  important 
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poiots  Wis  oooe  admitted,  it  w^  oa^  for  a  £kU- 
tjl  controversialist  to  carry  tl;ie  application  of 
the  principle  mnch  farther  by  Insisting  tbat 
there  was  precisely  the  same  evideDce  for  nomo- 
roas  other  traditions  having  come  from  Moses 
as  for  those  two;  and  that  it  was  illogfcal,  ais 
weU  as  presamptaooa,  to  admit  of  the  two  only, 
and  \0  exercise  the  right  of  selection  and  privatie 
Ji)Agn^e«t  respecting  the  rest'— Vol  ii.,  p.  993. 

Thos  was  introdnced  the  thin  edge  of  the 
wedge,  and  what  followed  is  pointed  out 
"vnth  great  judgment  and  clearness. 

*It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  tradi- 
tions which  bonnd  the  Ptiarisees  were  believed 
to  be  direct  revelations  to  Moses  on  Monet 
Sinai.  In  addition  to  snch  revelations,  whiqh 
were  not  disputed,  although  there  was  90  propf 
from  the  written  law  to  sopport  them,  and  io 
addition  to  interpretations  received  from  Moses, 
which  were  either  implied  in  the  written  law  or 
to  be  elicited  from  them  by  reasoning,  there 
were  three  other  classes  of  traditions.  1st  Opi- 
nions on  disputed  pointa,  which  were  the  resolt 
of  a  majority  of  votes.  To  this  class  belonged 
the  secondaty  qoestions  00  which  there' was  a 
difference  between  the  schools  of  HiUel  and 
Shammai.  2ndly.  Decrees  made  by  prophets 
and  wise  m^  in  difiEerent  ages^  i^,  conformity 
with  a  saying  attriuuted  to  the  men  *of  the  Great 
Synagogue,  '''be  d^iberate  in  judgment;  train 
up  niany  disciples ;.  and  malet  a  fence  for  the 
AawJ'^  These  carried  prohibitions  farther  than 
the  written  law  or  oral  law  of  Moses,  in  order 
to  protect  the  Jewish  people  from  temptations 
to  sin  or  pollution.  For  example,  the  iqjanction 
*'Thou  shalt  nut  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's 
milk,"  Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26;  Deut  xiv.  21 ; 
was  interpreted  by  the  oral  law  to  mean  that 
the  flesh  of  quadrupeds  might  not  be  cooked,  or 
in  any  way  mixed  with  milk  for  footJ ;  so  that 
eyeh  now  amon^t  the  orthodox  Jews  milk  may 

Sot  be  eaten  for  some  hours  after  meat  But 
[lis  wias  extended  by  the. wise  men  to  the 
flesh  of  birds ;  and  now,  owing  to  this  "  fence 
tp  the  law,*^  the  admix^ai^  of  poultry  with  any 
milk,  or  its  preparatipns^  is  rigorously  forbidden. 
When  once  a  decree  of  this  kind  had  been  pass- 
edy  it  could  not  be  reversed ;  and  it  was  subse- 
quently said  that  not  even  Elijah  himself  contd 
take  away  anything  from  the  18  points  which 
had  been  determined  on  by  the  school  of  Shami- 
mai  and  the  school  of  Hillei.  8rdly.  Le^al  deci- 
sions of  proper  ecclesiastical  i^thorides  on  dis- 
puted questions.  Sonie  (^f  these  were  attributed 
to  Moses,  some  to  Joshua,  and  some  to  Ezra. 
Some  likewise  to  Rabbis  of  later  date,  snch  as 
Hillei  and  Gamaliel.  However,  although  In 
these  several  ways,  all  the  traditions  of  the 
Pharisees  were  not  deemed  direct  reyelatiQns 
from  Jehovah,  there  b  no  doubt  that  all  became 
invested,  more  or  less,  with  a  peculiar  sanctity ; 
80  that,  regarded  collectively,  the  stndy  of  them 
and  the  observance  of  them  became  as  impera- 
tive as  the  study  and  observance  of  the  pre- 
cepts in  the  Bible.'— ¥oL  ii.,  p.  828. 

Many  traditions  and  observances,  not  eene- 
rallv  known,  arc  collected  from  the  Mishna 
with  much   accur^y  of  detail ;  and  it   is 


shown  that  though  a  few  of  these  might  be 
defeqded,  while  others  made  the  Scriptores 
literally  of  none  effect,  the  ranltipliaty  of 
ritual  obfiervances,  and  distinctions  between 
the  cleau  and  unclean,  puflfed  up  the  initiated 
witli  pride  and  self-complacency,  and  proved 
'  a  biurden  too  heavy  to  be  borne '  by  com- 
mon men. 

The  author  seems  to  perceive  .the  absolute 
antagonism  between  fbnnalisoi,  pride,  and 
self-feeking,  and  tbe  pure  and  loving  spirit  of 
the  (jlosper;  but  we  doubt  whether  ne  has 
given  it  sufficient  prominence  or  satisfac- 
torily  accounted  for  the  vebeoAent  rebukes 
and  indignation  of  our  Lord. 

Here  19  k^  conclusion,  however,  in  his  ovn 
words :' — 

*  At  any  rate  they  must  be  regarded  as  having 
been  some  of  the  most  mttDM'/^rmalistt  whom 
the  world  has  ever  seen ;  and,  looking  at  the 
average  staodard  of  excellence  among  mankind, 
it  is  ni^arly  certain  that  men  whose  dves  were 
spent  in  the  ceremonial  observanoes  of  the 
mshna^  would  cherish  feelinss  of  self-compla- 
cency and  spiritual  pride  not  Justified  by  Intrin- 
sic moral  excellence.  The  supercilious  contempt 
towards  the  poor  ^publican,  and  towards  the 
tender  penitent  bve  that  bathed  Ohrist's  fSoet 
with  tears,  would  be  the  natmal  resuU  of  suob 
a  system  of  life. 

'  It  is  alleged  against  them,  on  the  higfaett 
spiritual  authority,  tbat  they  "made  the  word 
of  Gk)d  of  no  effect  by  their  traditions."  This 
would  be  trusLin  the  largest  sense,  from  the 
purest  form  of  religion  in  the  Old  Testament 
being  almost  incompatible  with  such  endlesB 
forms  (MIc  vi.  8);  but  it  was  true  in  anothtr 
sense,  from  sonw  of  the  tsaditioDs  being  de- 
cidedly at  vfuianoe  with  gpnujipe  leUgion.'— YoL 
it.,  p.  826. 

To  Mr.  Twttleton  we  are  also  indebted  for 
some  very  interesting  articles  on  Ophir,  Pho»^ 
nicia,  Sidon  and  Tyre.  In  his  investigation 
of  the  keenly  controverted  <nieetion  whether 
TVrjQ  was  actually  taken  by  Nebuchadnesar 
after  his  thirteen  years'  siege,  Mr.  Twisleton 
thinks  it  nacessary  to  observe  upon  the  prin- 
ciples and  method  which  Jerome  adopted  in 
writing  his  Commentaries,  since  it  is  upon 
the  authority  of  this  Father  thai  the  capture 
of  the  city  solely  rests. 

*  It  is  peculiarlv  fortunate  that  Jerome  himself 
has  left  on  record  some  valuable  intormation  on 
this  point  in  a  letter  to  Augustine,  for  the  undsr- 
staMRug  of  which  the  ^Dowing  brief  preliminary 
explaoation  will  be  sufficient:— In  Jeroms^ 
Oommeutaries  on  the  9eoQnd  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  when  adverting  to  the 
passage  (vers.  11-14)  in  which  St.  Paul  states 
that  he  had  withstood  Peter  to  the  face,  *' be- 
cause he  was  to  be  blamed"  for  requiring  Obris- 
tians  to  com  pi  V  with  the  observances  of  the 
Jewish  ritual  law,  Jerome  denies  that  thers 
was  any  real  diffisrenoe  of  opinion  between  the 
two  Apostlaai  and  assarta  that  tfe«7  bad  xomiit 
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made  a  fapeoonoisvted  lurjraogeiipent  of  app0tfmi 
diffei^^Doe^  in  pr^er  that  those  ^bo  approved  of 
clroumelsioo  might  plead  the  ezcbpplp  of  Peter, 
and  that  those  who  were  Qnwi^in^  ^o  be  cir- 
camoised  mighf  extol  the  religions  liberty  of 
Pktal.  Jerome  then  goes  on  to  say  that  *^tbe 
ftot  of  simolation  being  nsefol,  and  oopcasionally 
permissible,  is  taught  by  the  ezampre  of  Jehn, 
king  of  Israel,  who  aev^r  would  have  beea  able 
ta  pvt  the  prlee^  of  Baal  to  ^eath  nnlees  he  bad 
feigned  willmgDess  to  worship  m  idol,  saying, 
'*  Ahab  served  Baal  a  little,  bnt  Jeha  shall  serve 
him  roachl^'  On  this  Augastine  strongly  renion- 
strated  with  Jerome  In  t^o  letters  which  are 
marked  56  and  67  in  Jerome's  Oorresoondence. 
To  these  Jerome  returned  an  answer  in  a  letter 
marked  113,  in  whioh  he  repudiates  the  idea 
that  he  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  all  that  is 
oontained  in  his  Ponmientaries,  and  then  fVfinkly 
confesses  how  he  composed  them.  Beginning 
Yith  Origen,  he  enumerates  several  writers 
whose  Commentaries  he  had  read,  specifying, 
amongst  others,  Laodicenus,  who  bad  lately 
left  the  Otyorob,  and  Alexander,  an  old  hereti<^ 
He  then  avows  that  having  read  them  all  he 
sent  fiur  an  amanueasis,  to  whom  he  dictated 
aometjmes  his  qwo  remarks,  spmetimes  thoee  of 
others,  withoujt  paying  strict  attention  ^ther  to 
the  order  or  the  words,  and  sometimes  not  even 
to  the  meanings  (S^  Migne's  Edition  of  Je- 
rome, vol.  i.  p.  il8.)  Now  if  the  bearing  of 
the  renuu'ks  conoernhig  simulation  for  a  pious 
purpose,  and  of  tlie  method  whi^  Jerome  ibl- 
ibwed  in  the  composition  of  his  Oommentaries 
ia  seriously  ooo^dered,  it  cannot  bnt  tbrow 
doubt  on  his  nnoorr^rated  statem^ents  in  any 
case  wherein  a  r^igious  or  theological  interest 
may  have  appeared  to  him  to  be  at  st^ke. 

'Jerome  was  a  verv  learned  man,  perhaps  the 
most  learned  of  all  the  Fathers.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  very  few  among  them  who  made 
themselves  aoquskited  with  the  Hebrew  hm* 
gnage,  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  points,  be 
deeerves  gratitude  for  th^  fervicea  whioh  he  has 
rendered  to  ]3iblical  literature.  He  t^,  more- 
over, a  valnable  wiine^  to  faots,  when  he  can 
be  suspected  of  no  bias  concerning  thein,  and 
specially  when  they  seem  contrary  to  his  reli- 
^ftns  prepossessions.  Bat  it  is  evident,  from 
ti^c  passages  In  his  writings  above  quoted,  that 
be  had  not  a  atitioai  mind,  and  that  he  can 
soarcdy  be  reganded  as  one  of  thosf»  noble 
apijfits  who  prefer  truth  to  suppoeied  piQus  ends 
which  may  be  attained  by  its  violation.  Hence, 
contrary  to  the  most  natural  meaning  of  the 
prophet  EzekiePs  words  (xxix.  18),  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  rely  on  Jerome's  sole  authority  for  the 
statement  that  Nebuohadneziar  and  his  army 
eventually  captored  Tyre.'— Vol.  iii^  p.  1586. 

We  tarn  next  to  the  history  and  date  of 
tbe  Exodus,  a  subject  which  has  been  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  Stewart  Poole. 

In  Manetho's  dynasties  and  the  menu-' 
mente  of  %ypt,  we  certainly  do  n<^  find 
with  Baron  Bunsen  more  certain  data,  or  a 
more  accurate  and  tmstworthy  ebrondoffy 
than  in  the  Jewisd  Scn{9tare8.  Manetho,  vb^' 
deed,  on  whom  Bnnsen  so  confidently  relies, 


has  almost  every  posaible  defect  as  a  chrono- 
logist;  and  the  few  fragments  of  his  history 
that  have  come  down  to  ns  are  childish  and 
contemptible,  beneath  the  lowest  of  our 
monkish  chronicles,  with  which  theyi  have 
many  points  c^  resemblance.  His  dynasties, 
in  most  cases  vonohed  for  by  the  Monument^ 
have  more  weight ;  but  what  is  to  be  made 
ojf  three  separate  lists  profeasing  to  be  the 
same,  utterly  irreconcilable  with  each  other, 
with  Eratosthenes,  and  with  the  Monuments  ? 
In  the  vain  attempt  to  reconcile  them  even 
the  acoompiished  and  courteous  Hansen  lost 
temper  and  candour,  made  shipwreck  of  all 
his  brilliant  scholarship  and  pristine  sagacitv, 
*aBd  ran  into  wiid«  fanciful,  and  uncertam 
specnlations.  It  is  now  generally  received 
that  many  of  the  eariier  dynasties  c^  Manetho 
were  contemporary  ;*  aad  the  belief  is  gain- 
ing ^nnd  that  his  dates  are  founded  on 
Sothic  periods,  and  thereibre,  until  after 
Rameses  IL,  chronogically  valueless.  This 
was  our  belief  many  years  ago.  The  dis- 
covery waa  accidentiEd,  and  occurred  to  ns  in 
the  following  manner: — Glancing  over  the 
sixth  dynasty,  we  found  a  King  Appapns,  or 
Pepi,  reigning  seventy-ei^ht  years,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  a  Kinff  Mentesuphis,  who  reigned 
twelve.  Imme^ately  affcer  fo^owed  Pepi 
aoaio,  with  a  ceign  of  one  hmtdred  yearsitand 
Mentesuphis  again,  with  a  reign  of  only^fone  I 
These  numbers  could  not  be  real;  and  on 
sumipipg  up  all  the  years  from  Menes,  as 
found  in  Manetho,  and  adopted  by  Bunsen 
himself,  ending  with  the  unique  one  hundred 
years  of  the  second  Pepi,  and  the  one  of  the 
second  Mentesuphis,  we  obtained  the  number 
1461,  that  is,  a  complete  Sothic  period.  The 
H^ebrew  text  represents  t^e  whole  430  years 
of  oppression,  bondage,  and  misery  as  having 
beeu  passed  in  Egypt  But  the  Septoagint 
and  tne  Samaritan  agree  in  including,  as  a 
part  of  the  430  years,  iJ^eir  previous  sojourn 
in  Palestine — certainly  not  less  than  200  ^ 
years;  while  their  condition  under  Joseph 
cannot  literally  be.  described  as  that  of  slaves, 
or  oppressed  bondsqien.  It  would  not  only 
have  gratified  a  favouriito  miuister,  but  would 
have  been  a  masteriy  policy  in  Pharaoh,  to 
interpose  between  himself  at  Zoan  and  his 
shepherd  foes— .Can^nite,  Phoenician^  Assy- 
riaUy  or  A^abr-ra  xigorons,  energetic,  and 


*  Tha  *  Athepsum*  of  Qotobt r  $th  has  aonQuno- 
ed  the  diBoovery  of  a  new  roll  of  kiogB  by  M. 
Mariatte,  ia  which  tbe  Ctb  dynasty  of  Manetho  ia 
iimaadiately  soiooeed^d  by  the  11  to,  and  the  12th 
by  the  ISth,  those  intermediate  bebg  subordinate 
or  contfMDporary.  S'his  is  now  admitted  by  M.  Ma- 
riette^  himself  a  supporter  of  th/e  longer  chrooor 
bgy.  The  result  is  ihe  shortening  of  ibe  time 
from  Menes  (adopted  by  Bunsen  aod  Lepsiii^  by 
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warlike  race,  boand  to  the  soil  bj  their 
flocks  and  herds,  and  qaite  able  to  defend 
themselves.  That  they  received  weapons  for 
this  purpose  from  Pharaoh's  arniouriea  would 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  ^  that  they 
used  them  is  evident  from  the  episode  of  the 
Ephraimites  and  the  men  of  Gath<* 

In  attempting  to  approximate  to  the  Bib- 
lical date  of  Uie  ExcKdus,  there  is  nothing 
to  reckon  from  as  an  admitted  historical  era. 
In  1  Kings,  vi.  1,  the  Exodus  itself  seems  to 
be  used  for  that  purpose,  and  is  placed  480 
years  before  the  building  of  Solomon's  Tem* 
pie.  This  date,  however,  is  almost  certainly 
corrupt,  and  is  contradicted  by  every  other 
estimate  of  the  period  from  the  Exodus  to 
Solomon,  whether  in  the  Old  Testament  or 
the  New ;  and  these  estimates  also  vary  very 
considerably  from  each  other.  The  eight- 
eenth year  of  Josiah  is  once  used  by  Eze- 
kiel,  and  waa  probably  connected  with  the 
Sabbatical  system.  The  building  of  the 
Temple,  followed  by  the  synchronism  of 
Shishak  and  Rehoboam,  connecting  it  with 
the  chronology  of  Egypt ;  the  beginning  of 


*  It  suits  the  purposes  of  the  sceptical  school  to 
represent  the  whole  body  that  Accompaiiied  Jacob 
as  makioff,  with  Joseph  and  his  two  sons,  a  total 
of  mfoout  70  souls.  They  forget  that  Abraham  led 
agaiii||  the  kings  SI 8  young  men  of  his  own  trained 
servants;  that  Jacob  brought  with  him  from  Pad- 
an-aram  a  considerable  number  (see  Genesis  zzii 
6) ;  and  that  a  large  increase  must  have  fallen  to 
him  on  his  father's  death.  But  all  these  are  reck- 
oned as  Dart  of  the  family;  and,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  the  original  settlers  in  Ghoehen  must 
have  been  nearer  700  than  70L  To  these  must  be 
added '^ the  mixed  multitude*  (probahly  captives 
taken  in  the  after  wars  of  the  Pharaohs);  and  it 
will  be  seen  at  once  that,  with  an  average  increase 
of  ^pulation  not  exceeding  that  of  Canada  or  the 
United.  States,  after  carefoUy  eliminating  the  emi* 
gration  element,  the  whole  number  of  the  people 
oould  not  possibly  have  been  less  than  two  or  three 
millions  after  the  lapse  of  216  years. 

It  is  asked.  How  could  such  a  host  be  fed  in  the 
wHdemesst  The  answer,  to  all  who  believe  in 
tike  providence  of  Qod,  will  be  found  id  the  Pen- 
tateuch. The  same  mighty  J^hovdb  who  led  them 
with  a  high  hand  from  Egypt '  and  made  for  them 
a  path  through  the  waten  of  the  Red  Sea,  over^ 
wndming  the  hosts  cf  their  oppreasora^  found  for 
them  water  and  food  in  the  uesert,  and  led  them 
in  triomph  into  the  Promised  Land.   The  same  God 

fave  them  the  Passover,  the  Decalogue,  and  the 
AW.  '  Now,  it  is  certain  that  the  Uraelites  left 
Egypt  and  settled  in  Canaan,  having  the  people  of 
the  land  against  them  as  one  man.  It  is  not  less 
certain  that  they  were  the  only  worshippers  on 
earth  of  the  one  living  and  true  God,  while  the  rest 
of  the  world  was  given  ever  to  idolatry.  The  Pen- 
tateuch accounts  for  all  after  ks  own  peculiar 
isshion,  satisfactorily  and  ftiUy — after  a  lashioa, 
grand,  glorious,  and  worthy  of  God.  It  is  for  those 
who  reject  the  Mosaic  narrative  to  find  another, 
accounting  in  any  tolerable  degree,  for  all  the  ad- 
mitted fscts  and  circumstances  of  ^e  case.  Need 
we  Sfliy  that  this  has  never  been  done-^-never  even 
fiurly  attempted  f 


Jehoiachin's  captivity ;  and  the  beginning  of 
the  seventy  years'  exile  in  Babylon,  n&ight 
naturally  be  used  as  eras  by  a  more  scientific 
people.  But  the  first  recognised  era — the 
era  of  the  Seleucid^e — is  not  Biblical  at  allt 
being  first^  introduced  in  the  1st  and  2nd 
Books  of  tne  Maccabees. 

From  a  careful  and  thoughtful  examina- 
tion of  the  history  of  Egypt,  and  an  elabo- 
rate comparison  of  the  Hebrew  Calendar 
with  the  Egyptian,  Mr.  Poole  is  left  to  the 
conclusion  of  Hales,  that  the  Exodus  took 
place  under  a  Shepherd  dynasty,  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  before 
Christ  (b.o.  1652),  and  was  separated  by  a 
period  of  688  years  from  the  building  of 
the  Temple.  But  the  *new  king,  which 
knew  not  Joseph,'  did  not  necessanly  belong 
to  the  dynasty  which  crushed  or  expelled 
the  shepherds,  and  which  would  be  likely  to 
oppress  the  tribe  whom  they  protected. 
Toe  great  struggle  for  supremacy  between 
the  shepherds  and  the  native  dynasties  waa 
at  hand ;  and  the  old  masters  of  the  He- 
brews were  driven,  by  fear  of  their  increas- 
ing numbers,  to  treat  them  as  Russia  doea 
the  Poles,  to  prevent  their  making  common 
cause  with  the  native  princes. 

The  chief  supporters  of  the  later  date  are 
Bnnsen,  Lepsius,  Lord  Arthor  Henrey,  and 
the  Rabbins :  as  may  be  supposed,  on  very 
different  grounds,  but  the'Monclusion  is  there- 
fore, perhaps,  all  the  more  likely  to  be 
correct  We  cannot  enter  here  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  genealogies ;  but  certainly,  under 
Lord  ^rthur  Hervcy's  masterly  handling, 
they  seem  to  indicate  very  strongly  a  period 
for  the  interval  not  nrach  exceeding  300 
years.  The  beginnbg  of  a  Sothic  period, 
connected  with  one  of  the  earlier  Ramessidn, 
gives  a  date  of  b.o.  1322  years, — that  is, 
about  300  years  before  Solomon.  The  buildj 
ing  of  the  treasure^ity  or  fortress  of  Rame^ 
is  not  met  by  Mr.  Poole's  argument  Grantr 
ing — though  it  is  strongly  denied-^that  King 
Aahmes  bad '  a  son  so  named,  no  possible 
reason  can  be  given  why  a  Shepherd  kiag 
should  name  one  of  his  cities  after  an  ^yp- 
tian  prince  or  king ;  for  certainly  Barneses 
is  not  a  Shepherd  name  or  title. 

The  connexion  of  Zoan,  or  Tanis,  or  Ava- 
ris,  for  by  all  these  names  it  is  known,  with 
Rameses  is  not  lightly  to  be  passed  over. 
One  or  both,  the  greatest  of  Egyptian 
monarohs,  resided  long  in  Zoan,  leaviag 
many  obelisks  and  monuments  there,  which 
survive  to  this  day.  v' 

Again,  when  the  %yptian  kings  paased 
through  or  entered  Palestine  in  later  times 
the  Jews  always  felt  their  presence ;  witness 
Shishak,  Zerab,  Tirhakah,  Necho,  and  Ho- 
phra  (Apnea).     How  Rapresi^^IUi  ^conld 
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make  conqaeetb  in  that  toantry  and  appa- 
rently snbdue  it«  but  leave  unnoticed  and 
unscathed  the  escaped  alavea  who  had  taken 
anch  signal  vengeance  on  his  own  father, 
can  reasonably  be  accounted  for  only  by  the 
sopposition  that  they  were  then  wandering 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  where  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  follow  them.  For  these 
and  other  reasbns  we  are  compelled  to  dis- 
sent from  Mr.  Poole's  theory,  and  to  believe 
that  the  Israelites  went  ont,  as  Manetho  says 
they  did,  under  Mene-ptiih. 

Y^e  wish  that  it  were  possible  by  extracts 
of  any  reasonable  length  to  convey  to  our 
readers  any  adequate  conception  of  Mr. 
Westcott's  invaluable  article  op  the  Vdl- 
OATB, — ^to  our  mind  the  most  original  and 
exhaustive  that  has  ever  appeared  on  the 
subject,  and,  on  the  whole,  ti^  very  best 'and 
most  masterly  to  be  found  ia  Dr«  Smith's 
book.  The  conclusion  of  the  article  is  of 
general  interest : — 

o  *  Generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  Scriptural 
idioms  of  our  common  language  have  oome  to 
us  mainly  through  the  Latin ;  and  in  a  wider 
view  the  Vulgate  is  the  connecting  link  between 
classical  and  modem  languages.  It  contains 
elements  which  belong  to  the  earliest  stage  of 
Latin,  and  exhibits  (if  often  in  a  rude  form)  the 
flexibility  of  the  popular  dialect.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  furnished  the  source  and  the  model 
for  a  lan^e  portion  of  current  Latin  derivatives. 
Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  characteris- 
tic words  which  have  been  giren  will  show  how 
many  of  them,  and  bow  many  corresponding 
forms,  have  passed  into  living  languages.  To 
follow  out  this  question  in  detail  would  be  out 
of  place  here;  but  it  would  fornish  a  chapter 
in  the  history  of  language  fruiUuI  in  results  and 
hitherto  unwritten.  Within  a  more  limited 
range,  the  authority  of  the  Latin  Versions  is 
unc^iable,  though  its  extent  is  rarely  realised. 
The  vast  power  which  they  have  had  in  deter- 
mining the  theological  terms  of  Western  Obris- 
tendom  can  hardly  be  overrated.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  current  doctrinal  terminolo- 
«g7  is  based  on  thtf  Vulgate,  and,  as  far  as  can  be 
aeoertaineQ,  was  originated  in  the  Latin  Version. 
Ftedeitinatum^  justification,  tupm'erogation  (tu- 
pererogo\  sanU^iotUion^  $akaUai\,  mediator^ 
T^eneratian,  revelation^  meitation  (met),  pro- 
pitiation,  first  appear  in  the  Old  Vulgate.  Orace^ 
redemption,  electiany  reconciliation,  eati^action, 
inepiration,  eer^Purey  were  devoted  there  to  a 
new  and  holy  use.  Saerament  (/tv^^ior)  and 
communion  are  from  the  same  source;  and 
though  baptism  is  Greek,  it  comes  to  us  from 
the  Latin.  It  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  list 
by  the  addition  of  orders,  penance,  coj^ffreffatUm, 
priest  Bat  it  can  be  seen  from  the  forms  al- 
ready brought  forward  that  the  Latin  Versions 
have  left  their  mark  both  upon  our  language 
and  upon  our  thoughts ;  and  if  the  right  me- 
thod of  ooatroyersy  is  based  upon  a  dear  his- 
torical perception  of  the  force  of  words,  it  is 
evident  that  the  study  of  the  Vulgate,  however 
much  neglected,  can  never  be  neglected  with 


inapuiiity.  It  was  the  Verston  which  alone 
they  knew  who  handed  down  to  the  Reformers 
tlie  rich  stores  of  mediffiyai  wisdom ;  the  Ver- 
sion with  which  the  greatest  of  the  Eeformers 
were  most  familiar,  and  from  wMch  they  had 
drawn  their  earliest  knowledge  of  Divine  truth.' 
—Vol.  Hi.  p.  1717-8. 

Little  inferior  in  excellence  and  of  the 
highest  order  of  scholarship  are  the  articles 
on  the  Samaritan  and  the  Angisnt  Vkr- 
SIGNS,  including  the  Targums,  and  Mr.  West- 
cott^s  noble  contribution  on  the  Nsw  Tsbta- 

MSNT. 

The  Septuaoint  and  the  Authorised 
Version  are  ^carefully  and  well  treated,  and 
leave  little  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  infor- 
mation. We  can  recommend  also  the  article 
on  the  Gospels,  and  the  separate  articles  on 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  which  carry  up 
criticism  to  its  latest  phase,  and  with  ffreat 
success  and  vigour.  We  have  been  disap- 
pointed with  Dean  Alford's  article  on  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as  well  as  with  the 
articled  on  the  Apostle  John  and  certain  of 
the  Pauline  Epistles;  but  others,  and  spe- 
cially the  handling  of  the  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians,  will  amply  repay  perusal. 
Wo  can  only  spare  room  for  a  short  extract 
from  the  latter  article,  by  Professor  Light- 
ft)ot: — 

*  Passing  over  patent  coincidences,  we  may 
single  out  one  or  a  more  subtle  and  delicate 
kind.  It  arises  out  of  the  form  which  the  accu- 
sation brought  against  St  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions at  Thessalonica  takes  in  the  Acts :  ^^  All 
these  do  T^ontrary  to  the  decrees  of  C»sar. 
saying  that  there  is  another  kin^,  one  Jesus '' 
(rvli.  7).  The  allusions  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians  enable  us  to  understand  the  ground 
of  this  accusation.  It  appears  that  the  ling- 
dom  of  Christ  had  entered  largely  into  his  oral 
teaching  in  this  city,  as  it  does  into  that  of  the 
Epistles  themselves.  He  had  charged  his  new 
converts  to  await  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God 
from  heaven,  as  their  deliverer  (i.  10).  He  had 
dwelt  long  and  earnestly  (n^iifuifitp  xai  iufuiff 
tvfMutOa)  on  the  terrors  ot  the  judgment  which 
would  overtake  the  wicked  (|y.  6).  He  had 
even  explained  at  length  the  signs  which  would 
usher  in  the  last  day  (2  Thess.  il.  5).  Either 
from  malice  or  In  Ignorance  sach  language  had 
been  misrepresented,  and  he  was  accused  of 
setting  up  a  rival  aovereign  to  the  Boman  Em- 
peror!*—Vol.  ill  p.  1479. 

There  is  an  elaborate  article  on  Miracles, 
by  Bishop  Fitzgerald,— much  needed,  and 
sharply  antagonistic  to  the  cant  of  the  anti- 
aupei^atural  school.  It  wants  condensation 
as  an  article  for  a  Dictionary,  but  might  be 
very  useful  and  do  much  good  if  published 
in  a  separate  form.  ,Mr.  Meyrick's  article  on 
Prophst  and  Pbophbct  is  also  desaiving,  of 
careful  perusal. 

It  is  delightful  to  torn  to  Mr.  Qrove'a  gra- 
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pbic  atid  racy  monographs  of  geography  and 
natural  scenery.  The  style  is  clear,  vigor- 
ous English,  the  history  and  description  ex- 
haustive ;  and  he  carefully  gathers  every  fact 
or  observation  of  value,  from  the  earliest 
times  to   the  traveller  of  yesterday.     We 

five,  for  illustration,  an  abridged  notice  of 
iis  a;rtic1e  on  the  S^lt  Sea.  This  sea  has 
matiy  names, — the  Sea  of  Sodom,  th^  Sea 
of  iJob,  the  Asphaltic  Lake,  the  Dead  Sea, 
the  Sfea  of  Arabah,  <fec 

Th.ie  depression  of  its  surface  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  until  lately  quite 
unsuspected,  di^tiilguishes  it  from  all  other 
kno^n  collections  of  water : — 

'  Excepting  the  last  oiroumstano^,  nothing  has 
yet  been  stated  about  the  Dead  Sea  that  may 
not  be  stated  of  numerous  other  inland  lakes. 
The  depression  of  its  sarface,  however,  and  the 
depth  which  it  attains  below  that  surface,  com- 
bined with  the  absence  of  any  outlet,  render  It 
one  of  the  mo^t  remarkable  spots  on  the  globe. 
Aocording  to  the  obeenrations  of  Lieut.  Lynch, 
the  surface  of  the  lake  io  May,  1846^  was 
1316*7  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean at  Jaffa  {Report  of  Secretary  qf  N<voy^ 
&C.,  8vo.  p.  28),  and  although  we  cannot  abso- 
lutely rely  on  the  accuracy  of  that  dimension, 
still  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  very 
far  from  the  fact.  The  roe^<^nrements  of  the 
depth  of  the  lake  taken  by  the  same  party  are 
probably  more  trustworthy.  The  expedition 
consisted  of  sailors,  who  were  here  in  their  ele- 
ment, and  to  whom  taking  soundings  was  a 
matter  of  every  day  occarrence.  In  the  upper 
portiim  of  the  lake,  north  of  the  peninsula, 
seven  cross  sections  were  obtained,  six  of  which 
are  exhibited  on  the  preceding  page.  Thev 
show  this  portion  to  be  a  perfect  basin,  descend- 
ing rapidly  till  it  attains,  at  about  one-third  df 
Its  length  from  the  north  end, -a  depth  of  1808 
fset.  Immediately  west  of  (he  upper  extremity 
of  the  peninsula,  however,  this  depth  decreases 
suddenly  to  886  feet,  then  to  114,  and  by  the 
time  the  west  point  of  the  peninsula  is  reached, 
to  18  feet  Belo\v  this  the  southern  portion  Is 
a  mere  lagoon  of  almost  even  bottom,  varying 
In  depth  from  12  feet  in  the  middle  to  8  at  the 
edges.  It  will  be  convenient  to  ase  the  term 
"  lagoon  *'  in  speaking  of  the  southern  portion. 

'  The  depression  of  the  lake,  both  of  its  sur- 
face and  its  bottom),  b^loiV  that  of  the  ocean  Is 
at  present  quite  without  parallel.  The  lake 
Assal,  on  the  Somali  coast  of  Eastern  Africa 
opposite  Aden,  furnishes  the  nearest  approach 
to  it.  Its  surface  is  said  to  be  670  feet  below 
that  of  the  oceao.'-^yoL  ill.  p.  1175. 

The  weatern  and  southern  shores  have 
been  partially  explored,  as  well  as  the  penin- 
sula. Th«  great  find  was  rn  1642,  when 
Wolcott  and  Tipping  scaled  the  rock  of  Ma- 
sada.  A  greater  mscovery  awaits  the  ex- 
plorer in  the  springs  of  CalKrho^  and  He]N>d^8 
castle  Of  Machaerns,  where  John  the  Baptist 
was  beheaded,  near  the  north-east  extretttity 
of  the  laAte.    Lfkth  speaks  of  lat^  and  im- 


posing nrins  which  he  saw  tSiere  at  no  great 
distance;  but,  nnfbrtunately,  he  tmst^  to 
have  time  to  visit  them  at  leisure  on  his  re- 
turn from  a  visit  to  a  neighbouring  aheikh ; 
a  quarrd  arose,  and  he  had  totiee  by  anoCher 
route ; — Machaerns  being  reserved  fbr  some 
later  and  more  forttmate  voyager.  The  only 
traveller  who  has  gone  round  the  eaatem 
side  is  Seetct^n,  but  his  journey  was  hasty 
and  his  information  very  imperfect*  Further 
inland)  the  conntry  between  the  modntains 
of  Moab  and  the  lake  has  been  traversed  by 
Burckfaardt  and  Irby  and  Mangles,  and  f  ery 
Jately  by  Mr.  Tristram's  party. 

The  striking  contrast  between  the  eastern 
and  western  portions  of  the  southern  boun- 
dary is  described  with  niuch  spirit  atid  beauty 
of  language,  and  the  raised  beaches  and  geo- 
logical phenomena  of  the  lake  are  admirably 
depicted.  A  most  elaborate  comparative 
table  of  analyses  of  the  waters  will  be  found 
in  vol.  iii.  p.  1183.  We  conclude  with  rather 
a  lone  <iuotation  in  reference  to  ^  the  cities  of 
the  plain :' — 

*The  writer  has  (elsewhere)  attempted  to 
prove  that  the  belief  whiob  prompt^  the  state- 
ment, that  the  Dead  Sea  was  formed  by  the 
catastrophe  which  overthrew  the  ^'  Cities  of  the 
Plain'' — is  it  mere  asMimption.  It  is  not  only 
unsupported  by  Scripture,  but  is  directly  in  tbie 
teeth  of  the  evldenoe  of  the  ground  itself.  Of 
the  situation  of  those  cidee  we  only  know  that 
being  in  the  **  Pfain  of  the  Jordan,"  they  must 
have  been  to  the  north  of  the  lake.  Of  the 
catastrophe  which  destroyed  them,  we  only 
know  that  it  is  described  as  a  shower  of  ignited 
sulphur  descending  IVom  the  skies.  Its  date  Is 
uncertain,  but  we  shall  be  saf^  In  placing  it 
within  the  limit  of  2000  years  before  Christ 
Kow,  how  the  c^m  in  which  the  Jordan  and 
its  lakes  w^rio  contained  was  produced  out  of 
the  limestone  block  which  forms  the  main  body  i 
of  Syria,  we  are  not  at  present  sufftciendy.ln- 
formed  to  know.  It  may  have  been  the  effwt 
of  a  sudden  fissure  of  dislocation,  or  of  gradual 
erosion,  or  of  a  combinaUon  of  both.  But  tbers 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  however  the  operatioa 
was  performed,  it  was  of  fiir  older  date  than  tbe 
time  df  Abraham,  or  any  other  Mstorid  erent 
And  not  oaly  this,  but  the  detidls  of  the  geo}og]S 
so  fkV  as  we  can  at  present  dfstern  them,  m 
l^nt  to  a  directfon  opposite  to  tbe  popular  hy- 
pothesis. That  hypothesis  h  to  die  efieot  that 
the  valley  was  once  dry,  and  at  a  certain  hlsto* 
ric  period  was  covered  with  Water  and  eonrerted 
into  a  lake.  The  evidence  of  the  spot  goes  to 
show  that  the  very  rererse  was  the  case;  the 
plateaus  and  terraces  traceable  round  its  sIdeSi 
tbe  aqueous  deposits  of  the  peninsula  and  the 
westeru  and  ^ttthem  shores,  iMituraled  with  t^ 
it\th  of  th^ir  andent  immersioti,  speak  of  a  depth 
at  one  tfme  fiur  greater  than  it  ib  at  prseeikt,  sad 
of  a  gradual  subsidence,  until  the  |^v«Bent  level 
(the  balance,  as  atready  explained,  bnween  sup- 
ply and  evaporation)  w»  reaehed. 

'  Beyond  these  and  siu^llkr  tokens  of  Oie  aetloli 
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of  water,  there  ard  fio  bnarks  of  any  geologiod 
action  nearly  bo  recent  as  the  date  oif  Abraham. 
Inesperienoed  and  enthodiastic  tray^Ilers  have 
reported  oratera,  lavis  pomioe,  scoriae,  as  msirks 
of  modem  yoloanic  action,  at  every  step.  But 
these  things  are  not  so  easiW  recognized  by  in- 
experienced obSeiirers,  nor,  if  seen,  is  the  dednc- 
tion  from  them  so  obvionsl  The  very  ftw  ooiii- 
betent  geologists  who  have  visited  the  spot — 
both  those  who  liave  published  their  observa- 
tiona  (as  Br.  Anderson,  geologist  tO  the  Ameri- 
can expeditioo),  and  those  who  have  not^  (^nonr 
in  stating  Uiat  no  certain  indications  exist  in  or 
about  the  lake,  of  volcanip  action  within  the 
historical  or*  human  period,  no  volcanic  craters. 
and  no  couUm  of  lava  traceable  to  any  vent.* 
The  igneous  rooks  described  as  lava  are  more 
probabhv  basalt  of  great  antiiynfV  f  the  bitumen 
of  the  lake  has  nothing  necessanly  to  do  with 
volcanic  action.  The  scorched,  calcined  look  of 
the  rocks  in  the  immediate  neigh boarhood,  of 
which  so  many  travellers  have  spoken  as  an 
evident  token  of  the  condagration  of  the  cities, 
is  due  to  natural  causes — to  the  gradual  aotioki 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  cdnstitQents  of  the 
Btone. 

*'TH  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
may  have  been  by  volcanic  action,  but  it  may 
be  safely  asserted  that  no  traces  of  it  have  yet 
been  discovered,  and  that,  whatever  it  was,  it 
c&a  have  had  no  connexion  with  that  far  vaster 
and  far  more  ancient  event,  which  opened  the 
gtieat  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  at  cfome  subsequent  tim^  tnt  it  off  from 
comYnunication  with  the  Bed  Sea  by  fbrcing  up 
between  them  the  tract  of  the  Wady  ANibdk: 
—Vol  iii.  p.  1187. 

ThQ  article  Templ*  by  kr.  Fergnsson  is 
written  with  ^reat  abili^.  The  TabemSacle 
is  described  With  Wondernil  clearness,  arid  the 
difficulties  connected  with  its  curtAii^s  and 
structure,  as  they  come  down  to  us  in  the 
Pentateuch  and  Josephus,  are  most  inge- 
niously disposed  of.  The  connectioti  between 
the  Tabernacle  and  Solomon's  Temple,  as 
type  aiid  antitype,  is  made  plain  to  the  ititkn- 
est  capacity ;  and  the  illustrations  from  the 
As83rrian  and  Persepolitlm  buildhigs  could 
only  coWe  from  the  author  of  the  *Handbook 
of  Architecture.'  It  is  shown  that,  hoWever 
mudh  indebted  to  Aesjrrian  art,  the  Jewish 
Temple  biad  borrowed  nothing  from  reminis- 
cences of  Egypt  and  its  stately,  imposing 
ten^ple  atchitecture.  Indeed,  after  the  lapse 
of  so  many  centuries,  with  little  or  no  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries,  it  ia  all 
but  certain  that  Egypt  #as  to  th^  JeWs  to 
unkn6wn  land.  As  n^ucb  ad  i^  ever  likely  to 
be  known  of  the  Temples  of  Solonioh  and 
SSembbabel  and  the  visioned  shrine  of  Ezekiel, 
will  be  f^und  in  Mr.  Fergusfton'd  article. 
But,  wit&  all  h&  skill  and  experience,  li!)d 

*  This  ia  oonfinned  by  Mr.  Tristmn's  reoent  oh- 
iervatioDS.  We  are  iaforroed,  too,  that  he  haa 
foond  a  forest  of  cedars  at  the  roots  of  Lebanon, 
and  liear  the  sea. 


the  minute  fe^tails  and  measor^enti  of  Jo- 
8e|>htt8  and  the  Rabbins, — ^the  arrangements 
of  the  courts^  wall-chambers,  upper  story  or 
stories,  and  especittlly  of  the  fortifications  of 
the  cloisters,  their  abutments  on  j^e  Temple 
walls  and  connectioh  with  Antonia,  in  the 
magnificent  superstructures  of  Herod,  arc 
most  cbofusing  to  the  unprofessional  reader, 
atid,  excepting  the  mere  question  of  site,  are 
nevier,  we  fear,  to  be  satisfactorily  e3(plain^. 
The  English  of  the  article  is  charminfc — 
clear,  picturesque^  and  persuassive ;  not,  now- 
ever,  without  a  certain  dogmatism  not  adding 
to  its  strength.  Certaiiily  the  great  fault  of 
Dr.  Smith's  book  is  its  unreserved  adoption  of 
Mr.  Fergusson's  theory  of  the  topography  of 
ancient  Jerusalem.  In  a  Journal,  or  a  periodi- 
cal, or  the  Transactions  of  a  literary  Society, 
speculation,  however  new  and  startling,  if 
supported  plausibly  and  with  courtesy,  has 
its  fitting  place ;  atid  when  introduced  with 
the  high  Authority  and  very  ingenious  argu- 
ments of  Mr.  Fergusson,  will  be  read  with 
deep  interest.  It  is  quite  otherwise  in  stfeh, 
a  work  as  Dr.  Smith's.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  topography  generally  of  the  city  and  5t8 
environs,  but  mot^  especially  of  the  Holy 
Places  iri  Jerusalem,  is  surrounded  on  every 
side  with  perplexing  difficulties,  aud  that 
many  questions  connected  with  it  are  not  yet 
ripe  fbr  decision.  Were  the  Turks  driveti 
out  of  Jerusalem  fot  a  time,  A  few  weeks  of 
steady,  judicious  excavation  would  do  liaore 
to  lay  bare  the  anatomy  of  the  ancient  city, 
so  fully  but  so  vaguely  described  by  Josephus, 
than  aU  that  has  been  evolved  from  the  dis- 

Imtations  and  discussions  of  pilgrims,  travel- 
ers, artists,  poets,  and  divines.  It  was  the 
duty  of  Dr.  Smith  not  to  lend  his  pages  to 
the  viet^rfe  of  any  ortfe  man,  but  to  furnish  the 
public  vrith  a  calm,  sober,  impartial  statement 
of  the  observations  and  researches  and  refcog- 
nised  results  of  the  gatherings  of  1600  years. 
Men  quite  as  able,  with  far  greater  opportu- 
nities for  examination  on  the  spot,  are  vir- 
tually set  aside ;  and  an  accomplished  artist, 
who  has  never  visited  Jerusalem,  upsets  aU 
that  the  educated  world  has  been  accustomed 
tjo  believe,  arid  pronounces  on  his  own  theonr 
ex  cathedrA,  as  if  there  were  no  other.  Such 
treatment  of  a  deeply-interesting  and  much- 
controverted  question  is  inexcusable,  and 
stratige  to  say,  is  condemned  by  Mr.  Fer^s- 
sOtt  himself.  In  hia  'Handbook  of  Architec- 
ture,' writing  of  this  very  theory  in  a  note, 
page  ^27,  his  words  are,  *  As  the  case,  how- 
ever, with  the  public  is  still  sub  jwdice^  it  has 
not  been  thought  proper  to  introduce  the 
controverted  facta  into  the  text;'  and  con- 
sidering that  his,iheory  has  been  before  the 
Ciblic,  and  haa  been  kept  before  the  public 
r  fhli  sixtelen  years,  and  ibat  niiietrmii^e 
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scholars  out  of  every  bundrell  deliberately 
reject  it,  the  modesty  of  his  own  admission 
need  not  take  away  one's  breath.*^ 

The  two  main  assumptions  of  the  new 
theory  ai^  that  the  Temple  stood  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  Haram ;  and  that 
the  building  known  as  the  Mosque  of  Omar 
covers  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ,  which  was  in 
the  cave  or  room  under  the  Sakhrah.f  The 
one  argument,  on  which  this  theory  rests,  is 
that  the  architecture  of  the  so-called  Mosque 
of  Omar  is  undoubtedly  Christian  and  of  the 
age  of  Constantine.  It  would  be  presump- 
tuous to  discuss  an  architectural  question 
with  Mr.  Fergnsson ;  but  nothing  is  histori- 
cally more  certain  than  the  fact  that  the 
Church  of  the  Resurrection  was  again  and 
again  burnt  down  or  destroyed  by  the  Mos- 
lems; so  that  in  its  present  state  it  could  not 
have  been  the  Churcn  of  Constantino.  This 
Mr.  Fergusson  allows  to  be  *  rather  a  startling 
fact ;'  but  he  cannot  see  any  second  hypothe- 
sis; and  so  Coustantine's  it  must  be.  A 
B^ond  hypothesis,  however,  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  Mussulmans,  in  building  the  Mosque  of 
Omar,  made  use  of  the  pillars  from  the  real 
Church  of  Constantiue,  which  they  had  pulled 
down.  But  the  Anastasis  occupied  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  Haram  area.  There  was 
a  noble  Basilica,  built  also  by  Cpnstantine, 
of  which  the  Golden  Gate  was  the  porch,  al- 
though the  Church  and  the  porch  met  at  a 
very  perceptible  angle.  To  the  south  of  the 
Basilica,  and  east  of  the  Anastasis,  was  the 
Church  or  Chapel  of  Golgotha.  For  this  Ba- 
silica and  Chapel  Mr.  Fergusson^s  imagination 
is  alone  responsible.  Not  a  trace  is  to  be 
found  even  of  their  foundations ;  and  history 
never  connected  them  with  the  Haram. 

These,  however,  are  not  the  reasons  which 
lead  us  to  reject  Mr.  Fergusson^s  theory. 
We  do  not  believe  that  there  could  ever 
have  been  a  burying-place,  not  more  than 
200  feet  north  of  one  of  the  groat  gates  of 


*  On  this  sabject  the  Imperial  Bible  Dictionary/ 
edited  by  Dr.  Fairbaim,  though  greatly  inferior 
in  moftt  respeote  to  Dr.  Smtth'i,  ha*  a  very  decided 
superiority.  Dr.  Bonar^s  article  on  JeroBalem,  in- 
deed, is  unique ;  and  thouji|h  he  has  no  theory  to 
support,  and  looks  for  available  and  trustworthy 
results  to  future  ezcayattoos,  his  monograph  has 
$M  the  freehness  of  novelty,  and  is  at  onoe  the  best 
.and  the  most  delightful  retume  of  all  that  is  inter- 
eetinff  in  Jerusalem,  from  Jo^ephus  «nd  Eusebius 
and  JtTome  down  to  Gather  wood  and  Willis  and 
De  Vogu6. 

f  A  rumour  has  reached  us  that  Mr*  Fergusson 
b  about  to  visit  the  Holy  Land.  If  hie  has  strmigth 
of  mind  to  lay  his  th^ry  for  a  time  on  the  shelf, 
he  may  produce  a  work  which  will  rival  'Edthen  ' 
in  interest^  and  far  exceed  it  in  accuracy  and  scien- 
tific value.  But  alas  I  who  ^er  has  been  able  to 
unloose  the  ofermastering  graap  of  a  fiaroarite 
theory,  differing  from  all  ouers,  aad  all  one's  owat 


the  Temple  and  right  in  front  of  Antonia,  if 
not  witbm  that  fortress. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  cave  under 
the  Sakhrah  ever  was,  or  ever  in  anywsy 
resembled,  a  rock-hewn  sepulchre.  From 
the  perforation  of  the  rock,  it  must  have 
been  a  cistern  or  a  cesspool,  as  Dr.  Pierotti 
has  established  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt 

We  do  not  believe  that  Solomon  and 
Herod,  with  all  the  Haram  area  to  choose 
from,  would  have  cooped  up  the  Temple  into 
a  corner  where  there  was  barely  room  for 
it  to  stand.  A  glance  shows  th^t  the  site  of 
the  Mosque  of  Omar  was  the  site  of  all 
others  sure  to  be  chosen. 

We  know  that  a  deep  fosse  strengthened 
the  northern  fortifications  of  Antonia  and 
the  Temple  cloister.  The  Temple  area  has 
been  carefully  explored,  and  its  subterraneoas 
cisterns,  pipes,  and  tanks  traced  into  the 
Eedron  and  the  Tyropseon,  but  no  such  fosse 
has  been  found  or  any  trace  of  it ;  and  when 
the  Jews  fought  with  the  Romans  at  Bezetba, 
they  fought  from  Antonia  and  the  northern 
cloister  of  the  Temple;  but  the  northern 
cloister  of  Mr.  FergussOn's  Temple  is  folly 
1000  feet  from  Bezetha,  rendering  hand  to 
hand  fighting  impossible. 

We  cannot  believe  that  the  Church  of  the 
Resurrection  was  on  Mount  Moriah,  because 
the  Pilgrim  from  Bordeaux,  who  saw  Oon- 
stahtines  church  a.d.  888,  two  years  before 
it  was  finished,  on  leaving  the  Upper  City— 
foris  murum^  beyond  the  first  wall — and 
proceeding  towards  the  Nablous  Gate,  bad 
the  Church  on  his  left  and  the  House  of 
Pilate  on  his  right,  fixing  the  locality  where 
all  others  have  placed  it,  and  utterly  ignoring 
the  supposed  site  over  the  Sakhrah. 

Therefore,  also,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
Christians  in  the  eleventh  century,  or  at 
some^  other  unknown  date,  transferred  the 
Sepulchre,  Golgotha,  and  the  place  of  the 
Cro^s  from  Moriah  to  their  present  site; 
because  a  chaise  so  incredible  in  itself^  and 
so  revolting  to  every  Christian  mind,  /nnst 
have  been  notorious  alike  to  Mahoramedans 
and  Christians.  But  Mr.  Fergusson^s  is  the 
sole  authority  for  this  marvellous  transmim* 
tion;  and  we  confess  to  being  altogethtf 
incredulous. 

'  We  have  not  referred  to  Arculf  or 
Adamann,  or  to  the  early  plans  of  the  loeali- 
tiesy  because  the  testimony  of  the  Bordeanx 
Pilgrim  is  decisive  of  the^  questions,  and 
later  travels  but  follow  in  his  wake. 
.As  to  the  real  mtc  of  the  Sepulchre,  we 
express  no  opiqiop.  Much  will  depend  on 
discovering  and  establishing  the  site  of  the 
gatis  Gennath  and  the  course  of  the  second 
wall.  We  are  unable  to  receive  Mr.  Fef- 
gU8son*8  theory,  but  we  have  a  high  admira- 
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tion  of  his  abi^ies  and  teaming.  We  are 
iDcKned  to  listen  to  him  patientTy  and  with 
a  favourable  ear  anywhere  else  than  in  the 
*  DictionaiT ;'  and  our  chief  controversy, 
after  all^  lieft>  not  with  him,  but  with  Dr. 
Smith. ' 

The  *  Dictionary'  is  greatly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Pergusson  for  his  admirable  notice  of 
T0MB8,  especially  of  Jfewish  tombs  and  the 
national  custom  of  burial.*  « 

The  articles  on  the  HaHran,  Bashan,  Og, 
and  the  Giants,  and  the  extraoixlinary  Cyclo- 
pean cities  and  baildings  scattered  broadcast 
over  the  countries  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
in  localities  the  most  unlikely,  iii  raarveHous 
preservation  and  of  an  utterly  unknown  and 
oewildering  antiquity,  are  vaguely  handled 
and  disappointing* 

Mr.  Bevan's  dvquisitian  on  the  Gofvitsion 
OF  ToNQUSs  is  learned,  ingenious,  and  sug- 
gestive.  But  what  will  be  of  far  more  in- 
terest to  the  general  reader  is  Dr.  Oppert^s 
reading  of  the  famous  Borsippa  inscription. 
The  mound,  long  known  as  the  Bin  Nimrud, 
now  identified  with  the  Temple  of  the  Seven 
Planets,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  locality 
of  the  Gonfusion  of  Tongues ;  the  Babylonian 
name  Bormp^  or  Baixipa,  is  said  to  mean  '  the 
Tower  of  the  Tongues  :'  and  if  Dr.  Oppert's 
reading  of  the  inscription  be  correct,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's allusion  to  this  event  is  most 
striking.  The  following  is  Oppert's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Temple,  with  his  translation  of 
the  inscription  j — 

'The  temple  consisted  of  a  large  substruc- 
ture, a  stade  (600  Babylonian  f^t)  in  breadth, 
and  75  feet  in  height,  over  which  were  built 
seven  other  stages  of  21$  feet  each.  Ifebn- 
ehadaezzsr  gives  notice  of  this  boitding  in  the 
Borsippa  ia^ription.  He  named  it  the  ttmfde 
of  the  i&Ma  lAffht$  tf  thp  JBorth^  i  4,  the 
planets.  The  top  wa9  the  temple  of  Nebo,  and 
in  the  substraotQre  (ifftir)  was  a  temple  con- 
secrated to  the  god  Sin,  god  of  the  month. 
This  building,  mentioned  in  the  East  India 
House  inscription  (eol.  \y,  1.  61),  is  spoken  of  by 
Herodotus  ( 1. 181,  &o.)* 

^Here  CoIIowb  the  Borsippa  inseription:— 
^  HabnehodoQOSor,  king  of  Babylon^  shepherd 
of  peoples,  who  attests  the  immutable  af^otion 
of  Merodaoh,  the  mighty  ruler-exalting  Kebo; 
the  saviour,  the  wise  man  who  lends  his  ears  to 
the  orders  6f  the  highest  god ;  the  lieutenant 
without  reproach,  the  repairer  of  the  Pyramid 
and  the  Tower,  ^dest  son  of  Nabopa^assar, 
king  of  Babylon. 


*  This  Article,  in  addition  to  its  own  merits, 
is  enriched  with  n«mcroat  and  wcll-fioished  illiifr 
trations.  Id  fatove  editioDS,  Dr.  Smith  woald  do 
well  to  iotroduce  into  the  text  much  more  of  the 
pictorial  element,  in  which  this  Dictionary  is  imgn- 
larly  deftcieot 

TOL.   OXVI,  L — Iff 


*  **  We  say :  Merodaoh,  the  great'  master,  has 
created  me:  he  has  impoeed  on  me  to  reoon- 
struct  his  building.  Nebo,  the  gnardisn  over 
the  legions  of  ^e  heaven  and  the  earth,  has 
charged  my  hands  with  the  sceptre  of  justice. 

* "  The  Pyramid  is  the  temple  of  the  heaven 
and  tlie  earth,  the  seat  of  Merodacb,  the  chief 
of  the  gods ;  the  place  of  the  oracles,  the  spot 
of  his  rest,  I  have  adorned  in  the  form  of  a 
cupola,  with  shining  g^Ad, 

*^The  Tower,  the  eternal  bouse,  which  I 
foonded  and  boilti  I  have  oompkted  its  magni- 
ficence with  silver,  gold,  other  metals,  stone, 
enamelled  bricks,  fir  and  pine. 

' ''  The  first,  which  is  the  house  of  the  earth'a 
base^  the  most  ancient  monument  of  Babylon,  I 
built  and  finished  it ;  I  have  highly  exidted  its 
head  with  bricks  covered  with  copper. 

*  *^  We  say  lor  the  other,  that  is,  this  edifice, 
the  house  of  the  Seven  Lights  of  the  Earthy 
the  moet  andent  moanmeot  of  Borsippa:  A 
former  king  bnilt^  it  (thev  reckon  42  agee),  bu 
he  did  not  complete  its  head.  Since  a  remott 
time  people  had  Abandoned  U,  wUhotU  order 
eoBpremng  ikevr  worde.  Since  that  time,  the 
eturtbquake  and  the  thunder  had  dispersed  its 
snn-drJed  day;  the  bricks  of  the  casing  had 
been  spHt,  and  the  earth  of  the  interior  had 
been  scattered  in  heaps.  Merodacb,  the  great 
lord,  excited  my  mind  to  repair  this  boiMing. 
I  did  not  change  the  site,  nor  did  I  take  away 
the  foundation-stone.  In  a  fortunate  month,  an 
auspicious  day,  I  undertook  to  build  portiooea 
around  the  crude  brick  masses,  and  the  casing  ' 
of  burnt  bricks.  I  adapted  the  oireoits.  I  pnt 
the  ittscriplton  of  my  name  in  the  XiUr  of  the 
portiooea.  « 

'"^I  set  my  hand  to  finish  it,  and  to  exalt  its 
head.  As  it  had  been  in  former  timea,  so  I 
foaaded,  I  made  it;  as  it  had  been  in  ancient 
days,  so  I  exalted  its  summit 

*  "^  Kebo,  son  of  himsdi^  ruler  who  exalteet 
lierodach,  be  propitious  to  my  works  to  main- 
tidn  my  aathori^.  Grant  me  a  life  until  the 
remotest  time,  a  sevenfold  progeny,  the  stability 
of  my  throne,  the  victoi^  of  my  sword,  the 
paeifioation  of  foss,  the  triumph  over  the 
lands!  In  the  columns  of  thy  eternal  table, 
that  fixee  the  destinies  of  the  heav«n  and  oi  the 
earth,  bless  the  coarse  of  my  days,  inscribe  the 
fecundity  ot  my  race. 

'  ^f  Imitate,  O  Merodaoh,  king  of  heayen  and 
earth,  the  father  who  begot  thee;  Mess  mj 
buildings,  strengthen  my  authority.  May  Nebo* 
cbadnesaar,  the  king-repairer,  remain  before 
thy  facer 

^This  allusion  to  the  Tower  d  the  Toaguea^ 
is  the  only  one  that  has  as  yet  been  discovered 
in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  The  stoiy  is  a 
Sheoaitio,  and  not  only  a  Hebrew  one ;  ind  we 
have  no  reason  whateyer'  to  donbt  of  the  exist* 
ence  of  the  same  story  at  Babylon. 

*The  ruins  of  the  building  elevated  on  the 
spot  where  the  story  placed  the  tower  of  the 
dispersion  of  tongues,  have  therefore  a  more 
modern  origin,  but  interest  neverthelees  by  their 
stupendous  appearance.'— Vol.  iii.,  pp.  1554^. 

We  have  not  seen  anywhere  a  nkyre  efear, 
convincing,  and  dispassionate  explanation  of 
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the  difficnities  connected  with  the  two 
genealogies,  the  censoB  and  the  chronological 
dates  of  the  birth  and  ministry  of  our  Lord, 
than  will  be  found  in  Lord  Arthor  Hervey*$ 
two  articles  on  the  Gbnealooies,  and  in  Uie 
Archbishop  of  York's  article  on  Jesus 
Christ.  They  do  not  amount  to  actual 
demonstration,  but  they  ^ow  very  clearly 
that  the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  alto- 
gether on  the  Christian  side. 

Passing  into  another  atmosphere  altogether, 
we  find  a  thoughtful  and  carefhily-digested 
article  by  Mr.  Perowne  on  the  Pentateuch. 
With  much  of  it  we  cordially  agree ;  and  we 
recognise  with  admiration  the  pains  with 
whicn  he  has  collected  the  conflicting 
theories  of  German  scholars,  and  the  perfect 
fairness  and  impartiality  with  which  he 
briuffs  them  forward.  The  following  view  is 
worthy  of  consideration  : — 

^It  is  neoossary  here  at  theontset  to  state 
the  exact  natnre  of  the  inyestigation  which 
lies  before  ns.  Many  English  readers  are  alarmed 
when  they  are  told,  for  the  first  time,  that 
critical  investigation  renders  it  doabtfo)  whether 
the  whole  Pentatenoh  in  its  present  lorm  was 
the  work  of  Moses.  On  this  sabject  there  is 
a  strange  confusion  in  many  minda  They  sup- 
pose that  to  snrrrader  the  recognised  authorship 
of  a  sacred  book  is  to  surrender  the  truth  of  the 
book  itself.  Tet  a  little  reflection  should  sufiSce 
to  oorrect-such  an  error.  For  who  can  say  now 
who  wrote  the  books  of  Samuel,  or  Bnth.  or 
Job,  or  to  what  authorship  mauy  of  the  PsaSiae 
•re  to  be  ascribed?  We  are  quite  tore  that 
these  books  were  not  written  by  the  persons 
whose  names  they  bear.  We  are  scarcely  less 
sure  that  many  of  the  Psalros  ascribed  to  David 
were  act  written  by  him,  and  our  own  transla- 
tors have  signified  the  doubtftdoeas  of  the  in- 
aoriptione  by  separating  them  from  the  Psalms, 
of  whieh*  ia  the  Hebrew  text  they  were  made 
to  form  a  eonstiluent  part  These  boolu  of 
ScriplQve,  however,  and  these  divine  poems, 
lose  not  a  whit  of  their  ralue  or  of  their 
authority  beeofose  the  names  of  their  authors 
have  perished.  Trpth  is  not  a  thing  dependent 
on  names.  So  likewise,  if  it  siKraM  turn  out 
that  portions  of  the  P^ntatendi  were  not  written 
by  Moses,  neither  their  inspiration  nor  their 
tmstworthiness  is  tbersby  dimioiiriied.  AH  will 
admit  that  one  portion  at  least  of  the  Peotaten^ 
— ^the  84th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  which 
givi«  the  account  of  Moses^  death — was  not 
written  by  him.  Bui  in  making  this  admission 
the  principle  for  which  we  contend  is  conceded. 
OommoQ  sense  compels  -us  to  regard  t^is  chapter 
as  a  later  .addition.  Why  then  may  not  other 
later  additions  have  been  made  to  work?  If 
eommcn  st-nse  leads  os  to  such  a  condnsion 
in  one  iDstaoce,  .critical  £xamination  may  do  so 
00  sufficient  gtounds  in  attother.'^Yol.  ii.,  p. 
769. 

There  would  be  nothing  to  object  to  here, 
provided  that  sufiidentdata  were  4e  be  found 
lor  such  mti4;al  examination,  and.ihat  its  r^ 


suits  were  trustworthy  or  generally  acquiesced 
in.    His  own  conclusions  are  as  follows : — 

*  Briefly,  then,  to  sum  up  the  results  of  our  in- 
quiry. 

'  1.  The  Book  ci  Genesis  rests  chiefly  cm  do- 
cuments much  earlier  than  the  time  of  Moies, 
tbpQgh  it  was  probably,  brooght  to  very  nearly 
its  present  shape  either  by  Moses  himself,  or  by 
cue  of  the  elders  who  acted  under  him. 

'  2.  The  Books  of  Exodus^  Leviticus,  and  Num- 
bers, are  to  a  great  extent  Hosaic.  Besides  those  ^ 
pordons  which  are  expressly  declared  to  have 
been  written  by  bimYsee  above),  other  portions, 
and  «q>ecially  the  legal  sections,  were^  if  not  actu- 
ally written,  in  all  probability  dictated  by  bhn. 

'8.  Deuteronomy,  exceptmg  the ,  concluding 
part,  is  entirely  the  work  of  Moses,  as  it  profe«- 
es  to  be. 

*4.  It  is  liM  probable  that  this  was  written 
before  the  three  preceding  books,  because  the 
Ic^slatfon  in  Exodus  and  Leviticus  as  being  the 
more  formal  is  manilestly  the  earlier,  whilst 
Deuteronomy  is  the  spiritual  interpretation  and 
application  of  the  Law.  But  the  letter  is  always 
before  the  spirit;  the  thing  before  its  interpre- 
tation. 

*  5.  The  first  otmpmtion  of  the  Pentateuch  as 
a  whole  could  not  have  taken  place  till  after  the 
Israelites  entered  Oanaan.  It  is  probable  that 
Joshua,  and  the  elders  who  were  associated  with 
him,  would  provide  for  its  fctttnal  arrangement, 
custody,  and  transmission. 

*  6.  The  whole  wo^k  did  not  finally  assume  its 
present  shape  till  its  revision  was  undertaken  by 
Ezra  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity.'—Yol.  ii.,  p.  784. 

Of  these  the  2nd,  Srd,  4th^  and  5th  may 
be  accepted  with  slight  reservations.  The 
1st,  in  so  far  as  it  assumes  the  existence  of  do- 
cuments more  ancient  than  Hoses^  may  fairly 
be  looked  upon  a&  reasonable  and  probable, 
though  incapable  of  direct  proof:  but  that 
the  Sook  was  reduced  to  ita  present  shape 
by  an  xinknown  Bkler  in  the  wilderness,  or 
by  any  other  than  Moses  himscHJ  is  one  of 
those  gratuitous  assumptions,  which  form  the 
stock-in-trade  of  the  *  nigher  criticism,'  and 
have  no  stronger  foundation  than  the  varying 
verba  magistri.  The  same  may  be  said  m 
Mr.  Pcrowne's  6th  conclusion,  f>r  which  there 
is  no  evidence  worthy  of  the  name. 

There  could  not  be  a  stronger  ^roof  of  the 
integrity  of  the  text  and  the  worthlessness  of 
the  highest  German  criticism  than  a  glance 
at  the  very  fair  risumS  which  Mr.  Perowne 
has  collected  of  its  leading  results. 

We  may  notice  here  also  Mr.  Perowne's 
article  on  Zechariah  as  an  admirable  inves- 
tigation of  a  very  perplexed  point  of  criti- 
cism. 

In  the  article  on  Noah  and  the  Koachio 
Deluob  the  writer  ^ftlks  with  an  unsteady 
foot  on  uncertain  groniid.  His  work  is  the 
work  o^  a  scholar,  and  is  full  of  ingenious 
speculation.    But  the  pear  is  not  yet  ripe. 
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It  will  be  time  enough  to  discuss  the  pheno* 
mena  of  the  Delug^^.when  the  great  Asiatic 
Sahara,  extending  from  the  Caspian  to  GhiDa^ 
with  its  ri?ers  that  have  changed  their  course 
and  its  seas  drying  np  so  rapidly,  has  been 
examined  by  competent  geologists ;  and  when 
Bactria  and  Armenia  and  Persia  and  Aria, 
the  original  seats  of  the  human  race,  have 
yielded  up  their  geological  treasures.  It  is 
at  present  our  wisdom  to  wait  and  to  be 
silent 

.  Mr.  Plumptre's  contributions  tire  numerous 
and  important  His  excellent  digest  of  all 
that  is  known  t>f  the  Synagogue  is  the  very 
model  of  an  article  for  a  Pictionarj. 

*  The  Synagogue  was  the  great  characteristic 
institution  of  the  later  pbas^  of  Jodaism.  We 
cannot  separate  this*  instftoiioQ  from  the  most 
fetimate  connection  with  our  Lord's  life  and 
■unistry.  In  it  he  worshipped  in  his  youth  and^ 
in  his  manhood.  Whatever  we  can  learn  of  the 
ritual  which  then  prevailed  tells  us  of  a  worship 
which  He  recognised  and  sanctioned;  which, 
for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  though,  like  the 
statelier  services  of  the  Temple,  it  was  destined 
to  pass  away,  Is  worthy  of  our  respect  and  ho- 
nour. In  the  synagogues  were  wrought  some  of 
bis  mightieat  wpiics  of  healing.  In  them  were 
•pokea  some  of  the  most  glorious  of  his  recorded 
words ;  and  many  more,  beyond  all  reckoning, 
which  are  not  recorded/-^  Vol.  iii.,  p.  1896. 

To  them,  too,  on  every  SabWth  did  his 
Apostles  repair,  and  proclaim  to  their  coun- 
trymen the  fulfilling  of  inspired  prophesy  and 
the  Advent  and  Resurrection  of  the  promised 
Messiah.  The  whole  Synagogue  service  ^as 
directly  antagonistic  to  priestly  domination. 
Founded  probably  on  the  stated  public  read- 
ings of  the  Law  commanded  by  Moses,  it  be- 
came the  germ  of  spiritual  life  to  the  nation, 
more  by  f&  than  tlie  pulpit  is  to  the  Chris- 
tian community ;  and  in  worship,  organiza- 
tion, and  government  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  the  Synagogue  was  the  prototype  of  the 
Church.  In  Mr.  Plumptre's  article  will  be 
found  a  full,  learned,  minute,  but  never  dull 
or  tedious,  detail  of  its  name  and  history,  its 
extension  to  every  town  or  village  in  the 
land,  its  structure,  its  oiOScers,  its  worship 
and  ritual,  and  its  judicial  functions ;  and 
very  few  will  rise  from  the  perusal  without 
a  feeling  of  thankfulness  to  the  writer  for 
the  valuable  and  suggestive  information  he 
has  gathered  for  them  with  such  care  and 
labour. 
'  Among  the  biographical  articles  ate  tome 
of  the  most  interesting  in  the  work,  though 
we  regret  to  find  in  otners  a  treatment  of  the 
sacrea  history  which  does  not  i4>pear  to  us 
daly  reverentia]. 

Mr.  Plumptre's  character  of  Jeremiah  is 
strikingly  drawn : — 


*  There  fell  to  the  lot  of  Jeremiah  sharper  suf- 
fering than  any  previous  prophet  bad  ezperi- 
enced.  It  was  not  merely  that  the  misery  ' 
which  others  had  seen  afar  off  was  actual^ 
pressing  on  him  and  on  bis  country,  ncu*  that  he 
had  to  endure  a  life  of  persecution,  while  they 
had  intervals  of  repose,  in  which  they  were 
honoured  and  dieir  counsel  sought  In  addi- 
tion to  all  differences  of  outward  circumstances, 
there  was  that  of  individual  character,  infio- 
ence^  by  them,  reacting  on  them.  In  every- 
page  of  his  prophecies  we  recognise  the  temped 
rament  which,  while  it  does  not  lead  the  man 
who  has  it  to  shrink  from  doing  God's  work, 
however  painflDl,  makes  the  pain  of  dbing  it  in- 
finitely more  acute,  and  gives  to  the  whole 
character  the  impress  of  a  deeper  and  more  last- 
ing melancholy.  He  is  pre-eminently  "  the  man 
that  hath  seen  afflictfons*'  (Lam.  ill.  1).  There 
is  no  sorrow  like  unto  his  sorrow  (Lank  I.  12). 
He  witnesses  the  departure,  one  by  one,  of  all 
his  hopes  of  national  reformation  and  deliver^ 
ance.  He  has  to  appear,  Oaasandra-like,  as  a 
prophet  of  evil,  dashing  to  the  ground  the  false 
hopes  With  which  the  people  are  buoying  them- 
selves np.  Other  prophets,  Bamael,  Elisha, 
Isaiah,  had  been  sent  to  rouse  the  people  to  re- 
sistance. He  (like  Phooion  in  the  parallel  crisis 
of  Athenian  history)  has  been  brought  to  the 
conclusion,  bitter  as  it  is,  that  the  only  safety 
for  his  ooDutrymen  lies  in  their  accepting  that 
a^nst  which  they  are  contending  as  the  worst 
of  evils ;  and  this  brings  on  Lim  the  charge  of 
treachery  and  desertion.  If  it  were  not  for  his 
trust  in  the  Gk)d  of  Israel,  for  his  hope  of  a  bet^ 
ter  future  to  be  brought  out  of  all  tbk  chaos 
and  darkneas,  his  heart  would  fail  within  him. 
But  that  vision  is  dear  and  bright,  and  it  gives 
to  him,  almost  as  fully  as  to  Isaiah,  the  oharao* 
ter  of  a  prophet  of  the  Gospel.  He  is  not 
merely  an  Israelite  looking  forward  to  a  national 
restoration.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  woes  which 
he  utters  aj^inst  neighbouring  nations  he  baiB 
hopes  and  promises  for  them  also  (zlriii.  47, 
xlix.  6,  89).  In  that  shirmy  sunset  of  prophecy 
he  beholds,  in  spirit,  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  and 
eternal  day.  He  sees  that,  jf  there  Is  any  hope 
of  salvation  for  his  people,  it  cannot  be  by  a 
return  to  the  old  system  and  the  old  ordinances, 
divine  though  they  once  had  been  (zzzi.  31). 
There  must  be  a  New  Covenant.  That  word, 
destined  to  be  so  fall  of  power  for  all  after-ages, 
appears  first  in  his  proj^eoies.  The  relations 
between  the  people  and  the  Lord  of  Israel,  be^ 
tween  manlctnd  and  Qod,  must  rest,  not  on  an 
outward  law,  with  its  requirements  of  obedi- 
ence, but  on  that  of  an  inward  fdlowship  with 
Him,  and  the  consciousness  of  entire  dependence. 
For  all  this  he  saw  clearly  there  must  be  a  per- 
sonal centre.  The  kingdom  of  Qod  could  not 
be  manifested  but  through  a  perfectly  righteous 
nemn,  ruling  over  men  on  earth.  The  prophet's 
hopes  are  not  merely  vague  visions'  of  a  better 
fVitnre.  They  gather  round  the  person  of  a 
Christ,  and  are  essentially  Messianle.' — ^VoL  i. 
p.  971. 

Mr.  liewelyn  Davi^  in  his  elaborate  and 
carefully-written  article  on  St.  Paul,  gives 
an  excellent  d'    r5)tion  of  the  Apostle^s  per 
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sonal  appearance  and  obaracter,  and  admi- 
nieters  a  gentle  bat  well-deserved  oastigation 
to  Prole£»or  JoweU  for  his  depreciation  of 
tfie  Apostle  :— 

'  Wo  bare  no  very  trostwortby  sonroes  of  in- 
fomiation  as  to  the  personal  appearance  of  8t. 
Paol.  Tboee  whiob  we  have  are  the  early  pie- 
vnres  and  mosaics  described  by  Mrs.  Jameson, 
and  passages  from  Malalas,  Nioephonia,  and  the. 
.  apocryphal  Acta  FauU  et  Theilae  (conoeming 
which  see  also  Oonybeare  and  Howson,  L  197). 
They  all  agtse  in  ascribing  to  the  Apostle  a  short 
ttatore,  a  long  ih^  with  high  forehead,  an  aqni- 
line  nose,  close  and  prominent  eyel»x>ws.  Ower 
oharacteristfos  mentioned  are  baldness^  gray 
e^es,  a  clear  complexion,  and  a  winning  expres- 
sion. Of  his  teinperatoent  and  character  St. 
Paul  is  himself  t^e  best  painter.  His  speechea 
and  letters  convey  to  us,  as  we  read  tbem^  the 
trqest  imprepsions  of  those  qoalittes  which  helped 
lib  make  him  The  great  Apostle.  We  perceive 
the  warmth  and  ardoor  of  his  natore,  his  deeply 
affectionate  dispositioOi  the  tenderness  of  his 
sense  of  bonoar,  the  courtesy  and  personal  dig^ 
nity  of  his  bearing,  his  perfect  fesartessoess,  his 
heh>ic  endurance ;  we  perceive  the  rare  combi- 
nation of  subtlety t  tenacity,  and  versatility  in  his 
intellect;  we  peroeive  also  a  practical  wisdom 
which  we  shoul<i  have  associated  with  a  coolet 
temperament,  and  a  tolerance  which  ia  seldom 
nnited  with  such  impetuous  convictions.  And 
the  principle  which  harmonised  all  these  en- 
dowments and  directed  them  to  a  practical  end 
was,  b4yoi«l  dispute,  a  Imowledge  of  Jesus 
Ohrist  in  the  Divine  Spirit  Persiinal  allegiance 
to  Ohrist  as  to  a  living  Master,  with  a  growing 
insight  into  the  relation  of  Ohrist  to  each  man 
and  to  the  world,  carried  the  Apostle  forwards 
on  a  straight  coonie  through  every  vicissitude  of 
personal  fortunes  and  amidst  the  various  habits 
of  thought  which  he  had  to  eocoimter.  The 
conviction  that  he  ha^  been  entrusted  with  a 
Gospel  concerning  a  hm  and  Deliverer  of  men 
was  what  sustained  and  purified  his  love  for  bis 
own  people^  whilst  i(  created  in  him  such  a  lova 
for  mankmd  tliat  he  only  knew  himsdf  aa  the 
servant  of  others  for  Ohrisl's  sake. 

^A  remarkable  attempt  has  recently  been 
made  by  Profeasor  Jowett,  in  his  Oommentary 
on  some  of  tlie  Epistles^  to  qualify  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  blind  and  ancHscriminating  ad- 
mimtion  of  St.  Paul,  by  representing  him  as 
having  been,  with  all  his  exeellenoes,  a  man 
"  whose  appearance  and  discourse  made  an  im- 

grefrtion  of  leebleness/'  **  out  of  liarmony  with 
fe  and  nature,"  a  confused  thinker,  uttering 
himself  *^  in  broken  words  and  hesitating  forma 
of  s|>eech,  with  no  beauty  or  com^^liness  of  style,'^ 
and  so  undecided  in  his  Ohristian  belief  that  be 
WHS' preaching;,  in  the  14.  h  y«ar  after  his  con* 
▼ereion,  a  Gtospel  conoeming  Ohrist  which  he 
hiiifeeU,  in  four  years  more,  ctmfessed  to  have 
been  ciriial.  In  these  para<iozioal  viewn,  how- 
ever, Professor  Jowett  >tands  almost  alone  ;  the 
re^nU  of  the  freest,  as  of  the  most  reverent,  of 
tfao  nnmerous  recent  itndiee  of  Sr.  I\miI  and  bis 
i^ork?4  (smoagAt  which  Professor  Jowett's  own 
Oomnk'ntary  is  one  of  the  most  interesting) 
liaving  been  only  to  add  an  independent  tribute 


to  the  ancient  adm!rai}on  of  Obristendom. 
Those  who  Judge  St  Patikias  tbey  would  Jndg» 
any  other  remM^a^le  man  cDoiess  bim  uiani- 
monslv  to  Iwve  been  ^one  of  the  greatest  epi- 
rita  of  aU  time  f  whilst  those  who  believe  him 
to  have  been  a^^ointed  by  the  Lord  of  mankind, 
and  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  do  a  worlc 
in  the  world  of  almoet  unequalled  importance^ 
are  lost  in  wonder  as  tbey  study  the  gifts  with 
whitih  be  was  endowed  for  that  wDik,  and  the 
snstainepd  devotion  with  which  he  gaTs  bimaolf 
to  It.'— Vol  il,  pp.  762-8. 

We  bad  marked  many  other  articles  for 
extract — Chaldea,  Nineveh,  Assyria,  Baby- 
lon, Persia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Shisbak,  Nelo^ 
Weights  and  Measures,  the  Levites,  Ac,  &c. 
— but  we  must  stop ;  recommending  to  the 
public  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary,  with  ita  nu- 
merous eiceilencea  and  its  few  and  easily- 
remediable  sdperfluitiesy  sfaortcominA  aad 
dtfeeta,  as  a  work  ki  the  first  rank  of  English 
literature,  !tn  honour  to  the  learning  and 
talents  of  the  Anglican  clergy,  and  a  treasure- 
house  of  everything  of  valoe  in  Biblical 
literature.  We  believe  that  it  will  be  an 
iaviihiable  gift  to  the  clergy,  whether  Church- 
men or  Dnseeten.  It  will  ^ve  them  maa> 
tery  over  th^  whole  range  of  Biblieal  liters* 
tore,  add  freshness  und  accuracy  to  Uieir 
HItistrations  of  Scripture,  open  out  rich  fiel^ 
not  otbeVwise  accessible  and  full  of  interest 
and  value,  and  accustom  them  to  largeneaa 
of  thought  and  candour  and  forbearance  in 
dealing  with  other  menV  opinions,  as  earnest  it 
^lay  be,  and  as  conscientious  as  themselves.* 


Art.  V. — Report  of  the  Commiseicnere  ap- 
pointed to  Inquire  into  the  Sanitary  State 
qf  the  Army  in  India.  Presented  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command 
of  Her  Majesty.     1863. 

This  Bepovt  embraces  the  consideration  of 
the  supply,  the  maintenance,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  our  European  army  in  India. 
It  deals  with  the  welfare,  physical  and  so- 
cial, of  more  than  seventy  thousand  Eng- 
lishmen, who,  for  the  honour  and  in  the  in. 

*  We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  subject  without 
eongrataladng  all  students  of  Bihrioal  aad  Oriental 
Literature  on  the  appearaaos  of  the  first  part  of 
Mr.  &  W.  Lane's  Ambie-Si^Ush  Dietsoaary  (I<oo- 
doD  aad  Bdiaburgk,  1863),  a  work  which  it  the 
fruit  of  many  years  of  painful  labour,  and  which 
promises  to  be  worthy  alike  of  the  learning  of  its 
eihinent  antkor,  and  of  tb«  muuUlceaoe  of  Us 
'originator  and  constant  and  main  support^'  tka 
Pul^  of  Nafthuoiberknd,  as  Well  as  of  the  Jadi- 
clous  patronag<»  of  the  British  Qovenunent|  award- 
ed through  Karl  Russell 
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terest  of  tfaek  conntry,  have  for  years  to 
endure  hardships  ioseparable  from  a  resi- 
dence under  a  tropical  sun.  It  demonstrates 
that  great  waste  of  money,  as  well  as  undo^ 
loss  of  life,  has  occurred,  is  still  occurring, 
and  may  be  prevented.  The  Heport  is  of  a 
varied  character,  and  it  deals  with  many 
questions  involving  the  well-being  not  only 
of  the  army,  but  of  the  civil  hospitals,  dis- 
pensaries, ^pd  prisons,  and  of  the  population 
of  India  altogether.  We  propose,  however, 
to  consider  it  almost  exclusively  with  a  view 
to  its  immediate  purpose. 

To  speak,  then,  of  the  British  troops  in 
India:  the  Eeport  was  scarcely  needed  to 
inform  us  that  the  English  Government  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  enlisting  in  its  militarv 
service  a  large  number  of  youn^  and  heed- 
less persons,  and  of  so  disposing  of  them 
when  enlisted  that  most  of  them  live  un- 
happily and  perish  in  the  flower  of  their  age, 
constituting  meanwhile  a  more  costlv  and  a 
fiur  less  efficient  force  than  they  might,  with 
due  care,  be  made.  And  now  the  question 
is,  shall  this  always  be  so,  or  is  the  know- 
*  ledge  which  has  been  derived  from  dear* 
bought  experience,  and  which  has  been 
already  ap^  upon  to  a  considerable  extent, 
to  be  zealously,  stonily,  and  systematically 
employed  in  promoting  the  well-being  and 
efficiency  o(  our  troop??  Let  us  apply  to 
its  solutioB  the  information  embodied  in  the 
important  document  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  present  article.  Miss  Nightin- 
gale's indignant  comments  are  well  known. 

The  Boyal  Commission  which  has  re- 
corded its  conclusions  in  this  Beport,  origi- 
nally consisted  of  the  late  Lord  Herbert^  best 
known  as  Mr'.  Sidney  Herbert;  General  Sir 
JL  Vivian ;  Sir  P.  Oautley  ;  Mr.  Alexander 
(the  late  able  and  excellent  head  of  the 
Army  Medical  Department) ;  Colonel  Great- 
head;  Dr.  Farr;  Sir  E^nald  Martin;  and 
Dr.  Sutherland^  That  estimable  man  and 
true  friend  of  the  soldier.  Lord  Herbert,  did 
not  live  to  see  completed  the  noble  work 
commenced  under  his  supervision.  Always 
anxious  and  rcadv  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  army,  aiwj:  ever  interested  in  its  wel- 
fere,  he  was  greatly  instrumental  in  the 
appointment  of  the  Commission ;  and  while 
healtl^^  was  spared  him  he  did  his  best  to 
promote  its  ^pbjects.  But  he  did  not  live  to 
see  tha  task  completed,  which  his  benevo- 
lence as  much  as  his  patriotism  had  under- 
'taken. 

Mr.  Alexander,  in  the  prime  of  life,  was 
also  removed  by  death  from  the  field  of  his 
useful  labours,  long  before  the  completion 
of  the  work.  His  place  was  swppli.ed  by  his 
successor  in  office,  Dr.  Gibson,  who  has  had 
great  experience  as  an  arm^  surgeon. 


In  the  room  of  Lord  Herbert,  the  services 
of  Lord  Stanley  were  secured  to  the  Com- 
mission ;  and  the  Report  drawn  up  by  him, 
as  chairman,  will  staQcip  his  name  with  a 
character  for  painstaking  precision,  and  an 
honest  wish  to  act  rightly,  that  not  all  can 
achieve,  but  that  all  may  envy.  Dr.  Farr,  by 
his  years  of  valuable  experience  in  the  Reeis- 
trar-Qeneral*s  Office,  and  the  ability  with  which 
he  can  render  it  available  for  the  benefit  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  was  abi#  to  afford  noost 
important  aid  to  the  Commissitt^  To  Sir 
Rainald  Martin  may  be  attributedPn  we  mis- 
take not,  much  of  the  substance  of  the  Re- 
port. In  years  past,  while  resident  in  Cal- 
cutta, he  was  the  first  of  his  day  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Govj^or-General  of  India 
to  the  insalubrious  condition,  and  the  w^nt 
of  sanitary  arrangements,  in  that  important 
and  populous  cHy.  He  has  laboured  ever 
siuoe  in  the  same  good  cause.  The  esta- 
blishment of  the  sanitary  officers  of  towns 
and  districts  was  caused  in^a  ereat  degree  by 
his  early  efforts;  and  to  his  disinterested 
exertions  is  mainly  due  the  appointment  of 
the  Commission,  from  whose  recommenda^ 
tions  we  v^ture  to  hope  for  great  public 
benefits. 

The  whole  subject  before  Us  resolves  itself 
into  the  question,  by  what  means  we  can  most 
economically  and  efficiently  supply  and 
maintain  our  European  army  lu  India! 
How  can  recruits  be  best  transmitted  to  In- 
dia, and  what  precautions  shoqld  be  taken  to 
preserve  their  he^dth  when  landed  there  f 

In  1862  the  European  army  was  reduced 
to  about  74,500  men.  Of  these  48,000  were 
scattered  over  the  Presidency  of  Bengal, 
12,000  over  that  of  Madras,  and  14,000  over 
that  of  Bombay;  and  the  terms  of  the 
Commission  embrace  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject connected  with  their  well-being,  many 
of  thpm,  of  course,  having  the  largest  bearing 
on  the  condition  of  the  native  troops,  and  of 
Indian  life  generally. 

The  minutes  of  evidence  occupy  two  vo- 
lumes, of  nearly  1000  pages  each.  Elabo- 
rate tables,  \  maps,  plans,  and  charts  of 
weajbher.  <fec.,  assist  to  swell  this  immense 
mass  of  information — evidence  derived  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  medical  officers  of 
the  army  of  India,  a  class  of  men,  for  intcl- 
Jigenee,  industry,  and  dpvotion  to  their  duty, 
not  to  be  «ur{^a8sed  by  any.  In  many  in- 
stances high  scientiQc  knowledge,  combined 
with  much  experience  on  service  and  in  the 
field,  renders  their  statements  most  valuable. 

I'be  rate  of  mortality  among  E^opeans 
resident  even  in  the  healthiest  of  the  three 
Presideaciaa  of  India,  viz.  Bombay,  is  much 
higher  than  the  death-rate  of  all  England. 
But    the  rate  of  mortality  which  affects 
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British  Itoops  scattered  over  all  India,  it  will 
appear,  is  fer  greater  tlian  it  need  be  were 
sanitary  measures  properly  carried  out.  The 
following  remarks  will  fully  establish  the 
justice  of  this  statement.  ITiey  are  taken 
verbatim  from  the  Report : — 

'The  mortality  of  men  of  the  soldier's  age,  in 
the  healthy  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  is 
sQcb,  that  on  an  average  8  die  annoally  to  1000 
living.  Becmits  for  India  undergo  carefnl  exa- 
mination; and  #hen  soldiers  are  attacked  by 
consampt^,  or  any  disease  that  is  not  soon 
-fi&tal,  tbe^P^e  invalided.  8o  that  their  recorded 
mortality  in  peaoe,  under  such  conditions  as  can 
.be  cooimanded  in  the  artby  at  home,  should  not 
exceed  that  experienced  in  the  healthy  distncts 
of  England,  which,  as  regards  their  salubrity, 
are  by  no  means  perfflft^  models. 

*  Half  the  popnlatioti  of  England  and  Wales 
Is  concentrated  in  town  and  city  parishes,  under 
many  unfavourable  conditions,  and  the  annual 
f  mortality  of  Englishmen,  of  the  soldier's  ages, 
is  9  in  1000.  Thus  the  mortality  varies  in 
different  cases;  and  as  it  rises  from  8  to  9  and 
12,  unfavourable  sanitary  conditions  are  disco- 
vered accounting  for  every  degree  of  increase. 
'  The  same  priacipie  holds  in  the  ifiortality  of  the 
British  army  at  home,  which  vras  at  the  rate  of 
17  per  1000  annually,  and  is  now  declining  in 
]^roportion  as  the  causes  of  disease  are  abolished 
or  miUgated.    * 

'  The  mortality  of  non-commissioned  officers 
;and  men  serving  in  the  British  army  abroad,* 
in  the  font  years  (1867-60),  was  at  the  rate  of 
41  in  1000.  Of  the  officers' the  mortality  wtw 
80  in  1000.' 

The  annual  mortality  of  officers  serving  at 
home  and  abroad  was  1*7 ;  of  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  men,  38  in  1000,  during 
the  years  1839-53,  of  European  peace.  The 
Report  states  that  the  death-rate  of  the  British 
soldier  in  India,  since  the  first  occupation 
of  the  country  by  European  troops,  down  to 
the  present  day,  has  oscillated  round  69  per 
.1000,  and  concludes  this  portion  of  the  in- 
qniry  with  this  remarkable  sentence  : — *  If 
the  mortality  is  set  down  at  69  in  1000,  it 
follows  that,  besides  death  by  natural  f  causes, 
61,  or,  taking  the  English  standard,  60  head 
per  1000  of  our  troops  perish  in  India  annu- 
ally. It  is  at  that  expense  that  we  have  held 
dominion  there  for  a  century;  a  company 
out  of  every  regiment  has  been  sacrificed 
every  twenty  months.  These  companies  fade 
away  in  the  prime  of  life;  have  few  children ; 
and  have  to  be  replaced,  at  great  cost,  by 
successive  shiploads  of  recruits.'  This  fear- 
ful death-rate  is  the  result,  not  of  Warfare, 
but  of  those  various  local,  atmospheric,  or 
malarias  influences  which  are  known  to  be 
to  a  cmisiderable  extent  within  the  reach  of 

-  *  Thb,  we  premme,  inolodet  lh«M  s«r?ing  in 
Jndia^ 

t  The  CommistionerB  muet  m«axi  to  Mtj,  hj 
oauAei  usually  ooourriog  in  the  Eogliah  olimate. 


science  and  experience,  and  the  remedies 
which  they  may  suggest. 

An  .examination  was  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion into  the  rates  of  mortality  at  differcDt 
ages,  as  well  as  at  different  terms  of  service  in 
India.  The  "mortality  under  twenty  jears  of 
age  is  lower  than  it  ever  is  afterwards ;  from  20 
to  26  it  is  56-4  per  1000 ;  from  25  to  30  it  is 
48*8 ;  and  then  gradually  rises.  The  mortality 
during  the  first  year  of  residence  is  higher 
than  m  any  sul)sequent  period  ^65*2) ;  it  de- 
creases gradually  to  44*1  m  the  fifth  year ;  then 
slowly  rises  ;  i^  470  at  the  second  quinquen- 
niad,  and  52*8  ^t  the  third ;  but  between  15 
and  20  years'  service,  the  rate  becomes  re- 
duced to*  43*0,  wTiich  reduction  is  •properly 
attributed  to  the  elimination  of  the  sickly  by 
invaliding.  If  acclimation,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  taKes  place,  it  is  at  advanced  ages. 
The  causes  which  d^troy  Englishmen  in 
India,  like  arsenic,  or  any  other  poison,  do 
their  fi^tal  work  in  every  year  of  age  and 
residence ;  and,  indeed,  the  zymotic,  the 
climatic,  and  malarious  agents  which  prodace 
cholera,  dysentery,  liver  disease,  diarrhoea, 
and  fever  in  all  its  forms,  comport  themselves 
like  organic  poisons. 

One  other  point  in  referepce  to  the  mor- 
tality of  opr  troops  is  of  iro^rtance,  Thst 
mortality  appears  to  depend  more  on  the  in- 
tensity of  zymotic  poisons,  and  the  time  at 
which  the  men  are  exposed  to  such  infiuencea, 
than  to  the  fact  that  the  soldier  has  resided 
a  longer^  or  shorter  period  in  the  unhealthy 
locality. 

.The  Cbnlmissioners  have  exhausted  aU  the 
resources  of  arithmetic  to  |how  in  every  va- 
riety'of  form  the  sad  truth,  which  we  mncj 
no  one  will  dispute,  of  the  rapid  mortality  of 
our  troops  in  India.  The  mean  period  of 
service  is  found  to  be  8*6  years.  Eleven 
recruits  are  req\^ed  annually  to  keep  up  the 
standard  of  each  hundred  men  ;  or,  to  main- 
tain an  army  of  85,856  men,  1 0,000  annual 
recruits  are  required,  even  were  the  term  of 
service  as  prolonged  as  under  the  regulations 
of  the  late  East  India  Company.  The  half  of 
a  regular  army  so  constituted  consists  of  men 
who  have  served  less  than  six  years ;  and  n6t 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  men  are  veterans 
of  ten  years'  standing,  on  whom  the  discipline 
and  solidity  of  an  army  greatly  depend. 
How  few  ever  return  to  EngUnd  in  a  single 
regiment  sent  for  its  term  of  duty  to  India! 

By  a  comparison  of  the  causes  of  death  \u, 
England,  with  the  causes  of  death  in  India, 
the  Commission  ascertain  the  class  of  diseases 
which  chieflv  prove  fatal  to  the  British  sol- 
dier in  the  fatter  country.  The  great  ende- 
mic diseases  of  India — those  which  injure  the 
health,  or  destroy  the  life  of  the  British  sol- 
dier incalculably  more  than  wounds  received 
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in  war— are,  fever,  dysenteryj^iseased  of  tbe 
Hvor,  and  epidemic  cholera,  whTch  has  for 
many  years  engrafted  itself  on  the  endemics 
of  the  country,  aii  other  diseases  being  of 
tnitior  extent  and  influence  comparatively. 
These  foar  great  diseases  are  almost  excln- 
sively  diseases  of  the  saltry  plains  of  India ; 
and,  when  any  of  them  a^  found  in  the  ele- 
vated lands,  they  are,  generally  speaking, 
greatly  modified  in  degree,  and  reduced  m 
proportionate  frequency.*  They  were  for 
centuries  equally  fatal  in  the  cities  of  Europe ; 
they  are  still  prevalent  thei^  under  the  same 
circumstances,  and  they  are  generally  most 
iktal  in  the  summer,  when  the  sun  is  not  so 
bot  as  in  India,  but  is  above  >the  horizon  a 
greater  number  of  hours.  If  heat-apoplexy 
and  liver  complaints,  frequently  the  results  of 
certain  forms  of  zymotic  disease,  be  added  to 
those  which  have  just-  been  mentioned,  *  the 
main  causes  cf  premature  cmd  preventihle 
mortality '  in  India  affecting  European  life 
are  here  included. 

The  experience  of  the  civil  service,  of  the 
military  officers,  of  tiieir  wives  and  children, 
of  the  English  troops  in  many  stations,  and 
of  the  native  troops,  proves  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Commission,  that  in  the  present  state 
of  India  the  mortality  of  the  English  troops 
can  be  redtA^  tQ  the  rate  of  20  in  1000. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  discuss  the 
question  whether  this  rate  is  not  too  low. 
llie  rate,  at  all  events,  can  be  greatly  reduoed.f 

In  India  every  evil  of  unwholesome  water 
irupply,  bad  ventilation,  or  insufficient  drain- 
age, becomes  tenfold  aggravated  by  the  won- 
derful effects  of  a  high  temperature,  and  the 
consequent  rM>id  animal  and  v^etable  de- 
co^nposition.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
ague  and  intermittent  fever  have  disappeared 
in  districts  well  drained  and  cultivated,  jail 
fever  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  our  prisons, 
now  well  ventilated  una  kept  clean;  typhoid 
fevers  have  lessened  in  frequency  and  inten- 
Nty,  from  good  houseliold  drainage  and  good 
free  circulation  of  puro  air ;  and  cholera  and 
dysentery  have  been  nearly  banished  by  good 
sanitary  measures,  and  good  water  supply. 
At  the  same  time  the  congregation  of  large 
populations  in  crowded  towns  and  buildings 
has  engendered  another  evil ;  and  fever  of  a 


*  Certain  forms  of  bowel  complaint,  when  the 
tofferere  are  removed  trotn  the  plsine  to  the  high 
grounds,  are  the  only  ezoeptiont^  But  e^en  here 
there  ie  no  aniformity  of  climatic  influence,  for  the 
bowel  complaints  of  some  mountains  ranges  are 
unknown  in  otbera  A  very  full  find  discriminating 
aeconnt  of  the  diseases  of  India,  and  the  localities 
b  wbich  they  are  chiefly  engendered,  will  be  found 
in  the  Evidence  of  Sir  R.  Martin. 

I  The  rate  ti^  mortality  among  the  Enropean 
troops  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  in  1868  was  only 
11  per  1000. 


contagious  character,  the  result  of  foul  and 
contaminated  air,  crowded  rooms,  ill-venti- 
lated chambers,  and  want  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing, has  taken  hold  enlarge  portions  of  the 
lower  classes.  Well,  may  the  Commissioners 
feel,  '  that  so  far  as  the  experience  of  more 
temperate  climates  can  be  admitted  as  evi- 
dence, it  tends  to  jurove  that  the  very  class 
of  diseases,  formerly  so  fatal  in  t^is  country, 
and  which  occasion  so  very  high  a  rate  of 
mortality,  both  absolute  and  relative,  among 
the  Indian  Army,  is,  to  a  large  extent,  depen* 
dent  on  removable  conditions  and  habits.' 

But  although  some  of  the  conditions  of  a 
soldier's  life  «u}mit  of  being  modified  or  re- 
moved, others  of  them  are  irremediable; 
and  without  accurate  information  relative  to 
the  topography  and  climate  of  India,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Com- 
mission to  arrive  at  satisfactory  or  just  con- 
clusions or  any  sauitary  measures.  A  very 
interesting  chapter  is  therefore  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  these  two  important 
points.  * 

India,  with  a  superficial  area  of  1,500,000 
square  miles,  is  enclosed  on  the  north,  east, 
and  west  by  mountain  ranges  some  4500 
miles  in  extent,  and  is  girt  on  the  southern, 
western,  and  eastern  coasts/by  4500  miles 
of  sea.  Plains  traversed  by  large  rivers, 
with  deltas  projecting  into  the  sea,  and 
hardly  raised  above  its  level,  constitute  a 
large  portion  of  the  country ;  but  extensive 
table-lands,  of  greater  or  less  elevation,  rise 
fh)m  the  plains ;  a  continuous  range  of  moun- 
tains along  the  west  coast  intercepts  the 
warm,  moist  winds  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
influences  the  climate  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance inland ;  here  and  there  solitary  moun- 
tain groups,  from  their  elevation,  present 
very  different  climates  from  tBose  of  the  im- 
mediate plains  beneath.  Tbe  Himalayas  on 
the  north  consist  of  successive  ranges,  rising 
in  height  as  they  recede  northwards,  until 
their  summits  are  lost  in  the  range  of  per- 
petual snow.  ' 

Mr.  Glaisher,  at  the  reauest  of  the  Com- 
missioners, who  placed  in  nis  hands  all  the 
documents  at  their  disposal,  has  for  the  first 
time  erven  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  atmospheric  pheno- 
mena over  this  vast  and  varied  peninsula. 
His  observations,  based  on  wonderfully  vo- 
luminous calculation»  conducted  with  great 
labour  and  zeal,  confirm  the  opinions  of  those 
who  believe  that  climate  is  far  less  dependent 
on  range  of  latitude  or  longitude,  toan  on 
elevation.  Several  degrees  of  latitude  appear 
to  produce  no  eflfbct  whatever  upon  the  ave- 
rage of  extreme  high  temperature,  whereas 
by  elevation  a  certain  faX\  of  the  thermome- 
ter is  secured — a  certain  cooling  of  the  atmo- 
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sphere  occatB,  On  the  plains,  therefore,  ex- 
tremes of  heat  are,  to  he  observed  all  the  year 
roand.  There  is  no  winter  to  produce  Irost 
or  SDow.  The  rainfall  in  these  parts  is  abun- 
dant, and  affords  a  humid  atmosphere,  inju- 
rious to  the  European  constitution.  In  thd 
mountain,  district^  elevation 'is  the  regulator 
of  the  temperature;  but  the  rainfall  is  influ* 
enced  by  certain  other  causes.  On  the  face 
exposed  to  the  monsoon,  the  rainfall  is  enor- 
mous ;  while  to  the  leeward  of  the  same  hillsj 
the  climate  is  dry  and  dear,  with  little  rain- 
fall. '  The  clioMiteB  of  certain  isolated  moun- 
tain groups  and  table-lands  fire  almost  as 
healthy  as  those  of  southern  Europe ;  while 
at  the  base  of  the  same  mountains  there  are 
local  climates  which  are  absolutely  pestilen- 
tial.' 

We  need  but  mention  one  or  two  instances 
to  show  the  reader  how  insignificant  is  the 
question  of  latitude  in  the  con^eration  of 
climate,  as  regards  British  India,  when  the 
temperature  is  taken  below  1000  feet  eleva- 
tion. AtPalamcottah,  in  latitude  8^  48'  N., 
the  mean  maximum  temperature  was  found 
by  Mr.  Glaisher  to  be  91^  ;  at  Cannanore,  in 
latitude  11^  62'  N.,  the  mean  maximum  tem- 
perature was  86^ ;  whereas  at  Ferozeipore,  in 
latitude  80^  55"  N.,  the  mean  maximum  tem- 
perature was  90^.  In  the  first  instimce,  the 
variation  between  the  hottest  and  coldest 
months  was  8^ ;  in  the  second,  8'' ;  in  the 
third,  34^ ;  so  that  although  latitude  appears 
to  make,  within  the  district  we  are  con/iider- 
ing,  but  little  difference  as  regards  the  mean 
maximum  temperature,  it  certainly  makes  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  range  of  the 
thermometer  Nbetween  the  hot  and  cpld 
months.  If  we  take  two  instances  of  eleva- 
tion in  low  latitudes,  the  difference  will  at 
once  be  perceptible.  Bangalore  is  3000  feet 
above  the  level  of  thesea,*in  latitude  12^  57', 
18^  nearer  the  Equator  than  Feroaiepore,but 
with  a  mean  maximum  temperature  of  83^, 
7^  cooler  than  Ferosepore,  taking  the  year 
through,  and  with  only  12^  of  variation. 
Wellington,  in  latitude  11^  25'  N.»and  6000 
ieet  elevatioD,  has  a  mean  maiimnm  of  72^ 
and  9^  of  variatfon. 

The  Commissioners  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion, — that  climate  does  exercise  some 
effect  on  the  general  health  of  persons  ex- 
posed to  its  influence;  that  long-continued 
exposure  to  Indian  climates  gradually  deterio- 
rates the  constitution  ;  that  diseases  of  the 
epidemic  class  prevail  nH>st  severely  and  ex- 
tensively in  localities  where,  and  at  seasons 
when,  th^  elements  of  heat  and  moUture  moit 
predominate ;  and  they  say, '  If  careful  in- 
quiry were  to  show  that  there  were  abso- 
lutely no  other  agents  at  work  in  producing 
these  results,  except  high  temperature,  then 


we  should  be  driven  to  the  eonclnsion  that 
nothing  short  of  change  of  climate  and  sta- 
tion would  preserve  the  health  of  the  army. 
But  there  are  many  other  agencies  at  work 
besides  those  due  to  climate  per  <e,  and  first 
among  them,  that  subtle,  unknown  agent,  or 
rather  that  cause  of  disease  known  only  by 
its  effects,  malam.'  In  India,  as  in  all  tro- 
pical climates  with  undrained  soils,  swampj 
lands  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  presence 
of  malaria  is  known  but  by  its  effects  on 
health  ;  but  as  surely  as  moisture,  heat,  and 
the  consequent  rimk  vegetation  exist,  though 
no  other  test  detect  It,  the  living  human  be- 
ing falls  under  its  dire  influence,  as  surely  as 
the  mercuiy  in  the  barometer  fails  before  the 
coming  gale.  It  ^  the  main  cause  of  moat 
of  the  diseases  incident  to  India,  both  in  the 
native  and  European  inhabitants ;  most  suie 
to  bo  met  with,  and  most  fatal  in  low  situa- 
tions ;  more  rare  and  far  less  fatal  as  we  rise 
in  height  from  the  sea  level.  'At  considera- 
ble elevations,'  say  the  Commission, '  where 
the  air  is  cool  and  dry,  and  the  vegetation 
scanty,  it  diminishes  greatly,  or  disappears 
altogether.  It  is  the  product  of  heat,  mois- 
ture, and  vegetable  decomposiUon.  It  appears 
to  be  abson)ed  lai^y  and  retained  by  the 
soil,  and  is  gives  off  on  the  first  fiiU  of  rain, 
or  on  turning  up  the  ground,  in  sufficient  in- 
tensity to  pi^uce  disease  in  susceptible  po*- 
sons  expo8(edJ;o  its  influence.*  It  is  onlj 
the  old  story  of  our  own  undrained  fen  disr 
tricts  of  England  years  gone  by,  minus  the 
excessive  heat  and  the  consequent  vast  mor- 
tality. 

^Tbe  prodnetfam  of  malaria  can  be  bbecked 
(not  extirpated)  fay  the  withdrawal  of  any  one 
of  the  three  elements,  on  the  co-existeiioe  of 
which  it  depends ;  but  the  experience  of  colder 
cHmates  would  appear  to  prove  that  subsoil 
water  bas  more  inflnenoe  on  its  production  than 
high  (emperstalre.  High  temperatare  with  a 
moist  state  of  the  air  and  subsoil  are  the  diief 

Trrts  whieb  fnfteretioe  the  ripid  deeompoeitioii 
dead  oz^ganlsed  matter,  while  at  the  anas 
time  they  ppsduoe  a  oartAtn  amount  of  sas- 
oeptibilitcy  to  disease  in  those  exposed  to  them. 
Indian  dimateshave,  therefore,  the  double  dis- 
advantage of  generating  malaria  and  increasing 
its  deleterious  Tnfluenoe  on  health.^ 

The  Commission  are  content  to  rest  oa 
the  experience  gained  in  other  countri^  viz., 
that  removal  of  wood-lands,  subsoil  dnunsge, 
and  improved  enltivaAion  have  been  most 
effbetual  in  eradicating  its  deleterious  is- 
flnences.  So  In  India  pait  of  the  once 
deadly  country  at  the  foot  of  certain  moun- 
tain slopes,  has  bocome  comparatively  healthy 
by  the  removsil  of  forests  aad  hy  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil. 

Mftlarioos  Tufluences  are  observed,  no  doubt, 
to  act  very  fatally  in  elevat^  districts  under 
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peculiar  ciroamstances.  For  iDstance,  in  cer- 
tain valleys  running  np  mountain-slopes  from 
a  low  country,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
malaria  has  been  carried  up  thousands  of 
feet  above  the  low-level  source  of  its  origin. 
The  Commissioners  report  an  instance  of  a 
whole  family,  living  in  an  otherwise  healthy 
locality,  being  swept  away  by  malaria,  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  the  adjacent  low  country. 
These  cases,  however,  require  very  careful 
examination  before  the  evil  can  be  certainly 
ascribed  to  its  right  source,  It  is  as  probable 
that  some  local,  overlooked  cause,  if  carefully 
sought  for,  ro%ht  be  found  to  account  ibr  the 
disaster.  In  consequence  of  these  causes  of 
disease  beii^  i^ored  or  overlooked,  many 
stations  were  ongiKilly  formed  in  districts  in 
the  midst  of  a  deadly  climate,  which  proved 
8o  fatal  to  troops  that  the  stations  had  to  be 
abandoned  after  modb  loss  of  life  and  great 
sacrifice  of  money. 

Under  Uie  presest  system  of  cultivation  of 
the  soil  by  the  natave  of  India,  viz.,  by 
irri^tion,  but  without  any  attention  to 
drainage,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  three 
peooliarities  of  the  climate  aod  causes  of 
disease-— heatt,  moitture,  and  malaria-^are 
coDstantly  in  force,  and  everywhere  inftoence 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  couptty.  Bat 
beyond  these  causes,  potent  in  the  production 
of  disease,  in  a  climate  of  such  a  temperature, 
rainfall,  and  evaporatSon,  many  small  cir- 
cumstances of  neglect  or  disorder  which  in 
a  cooler  climate  would  produce  no  prejudicial 
effects,  here  may  occasion  formidable  con- 
sequeoces.  Crowded  slectpi.Qg-.rpQms,  slight 
impurity  of  driaking-water,  want  of  general 
or  personal  clcanlinessj  want  of  ventilation 
and  want  of  drainage,  are  followed  by  con- 
sequences a  hundred-fold  more  serious  than 
could  possiblv  occur  in  colder  latitudes — 
though  even  here  neglect  of  proper  stfuitary 
precautions  has  been  occasionally  visited  by 
dire  mortality.  ^The  supreme  unportance 
of  apparently  trivial  causes  of  disease  is  the 
lesson  to  be  learned  by  all  our  past  expe- 
rience; and  not  till  this  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  practically  acted  on  will  any  great 
good  be  done  in  reducing  the  high  mortality 
rate  of  the  Indian  army.' 

However  formidable  tde  effects  of  climate 
to  European  troops  during  their  period  of 
service  in  India,  there  are  other  very  im- 
portant conditions  which  influence  their 
nealth,  efficiency,  and  invaliding.j^  In  pur 
own  climate  young  growing  men,  still  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  may  make  efficient  or 
|rood  materials  for  enlistment,  and  for  training 
into  excellent  soldiers ;  but  it  is  a  Question 
whether,  while  growth  is  still  active,  re- 
cruits should  be  sent  out  tb  India,  or  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  allow  them  to  attain 


maturity  in  their  native  air.  We  are  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
twenty -five  years  should  be  the  usual  age  of 
soldiers  landing  in  India  tor  long  service. 
Growth  is  then  complete,  ossification  is  then 
perfect,  and  the  system  is  capable  of  en- 
during the  greatest  amount  of  fatigue,  and 
of  resisting  to  the  utmost  the  attacks  of 
disease;  and  the  years  gained  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-five  would  probably 
render  the  soldier  more  careful  of  health  and 
less  prone  to  yield  to  the  evils  of  drink  and 
debauchery. 

The  passage  to  India,  by  the  Mon^  sea 
voyage,*  vid  the  Cape,  is  a  portion  of  the 
soldier's  life-history  which  certainly  has  a 
black  side,  however  bright  any  one  may  be 
inclined  to  paint  the  other.  In  the  days 
of  *Jobn  Company ,•  whose  argosies  were 
annually  bound  to  China,  to  be  freighted 
home  with  fragrant  hyson  and  costly  silks,  it 
was  the  custom  to  ballast  his  fine  ships,  on 
their  outward  passage,  with  recruits  intended 
for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  his 
Indian  possessions.  In  order  that  these  ships 
, should  mfi&e  a  fair  passage  home  from  China 
in  the  most  favourable  season,  the  'poor 
soldiers  were  sent  out  to  India  at  a  period 
whicl)  insured  their  arrival  at  the  most  ^ln- 
healthy  season.  It  has  been  mentioned  by 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  th6 
Bengal  army, .  that  upon  .  pne  occasion  he 
made  it  his  duty  to  represent  this  evil  to 
some  of  the  authoritiea  at  the  India  House. 
The  evil  was  at  once  acknowledged,  and  the 
reply  was:  *  What  use  could  be  made  by 
the  Compaay  of  their  ships. on  the  outward 
voyage  if  troops  were  not  sent  out  in  lliemt 
The  shrpg  could  not  be  permitted  to  wait  to 
insure  Che  arrivalbf  tb6  tfoobs  in  the  cold 
season^  and  so  would  have  been  sent  out 
empty  had  the  troops  not  been  despatched 
in  them.^  Consequently  the  soldiers  were 
drafted  out  ia  them,  to  their  own  niin,  and 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  ^chequer  of 
the  Company,  which  dealt  with  human  life 
in  so  sordid  a  spirit 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  India  will 
be  supplied  with  troops  conveyed  entirely  by 
the  so-called  *  overland  route.*  We  under- 
stand that  negotiations  have  been  opened  to 
effect  the  establishment  of  such  a  system. 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  enumerate  its 
advaatages  where  we  baye  to  send  out  an 
army  of  10,000  recruits  annually.  Whether 
it  is  more  convenient  or  expedient  to  ke^ 
that  Bumber  of  troops  at  sea,  and  conse* 
ouently  useless  for  four  or  five  weeks,  or  for 
K>nr  or  five  months,  is  a  question  which  need 
scarcely  be  asked.  The  question  of  diet 
would,  if  the  overland  route  be  adopted, 
foriQ.  no  subject  of  complaint  or  cause  of  di|^ 
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gust     At  present  it  is  far  otherwise.     We 
subjoin  a  table  of  the  diet  of  troops  on  board 


ship,  according  to  the  present  Admiralty  re- 
gulation : — 


Daily, 

Biscuit 1        lb. 

Spirits.. 1-8  pt 

Sogar 1  1-4  oz. 

Chocolate 2-8  oz. 

Tea 1-401. 


Weekly. 

Oatmeal 1-6  pt 

Mustard 1-8  os. 

Pepper ,1-6  Ofc 

Vinegar ^ 1-6  pt. 


AUemiiU  Dmyt. 

Saltporlc ZA% 

Peaa l-8pt 

SaUbeef W  Ik 

Flour 6       oc 

Suet l-2ot. 

Currants  or  raisina  ..  ..1       oa 


It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  disregard  to 
all  that  is  economical  and  beneficial  in  the 
above  scale  of  diet  for  men  cooped  up  in  a 
ship  for  a  four  or  sometimes  five  months'  pas- 
sage— a  passage  of  many  hot- days,  and  pre- 
paratory ^  a  residence  in  a  hot  climate  : — 

'  *  As  regards  the  iasne  of  spirits  on  board  ship, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  practice  has 
been  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  army,'  say 
the  Commissioners.  *It  can  easily  be  under- 
stood how  this  arises,  when  it  is  considered  that 
men,  having  little  or  nothing  to  do  daring  a 
three  or  four  months*  passage,  may  gradually 
contract  a  taste  for  spirits  which  (iiey  never 
had  before ;  and,  of  coorse,  immediately  qn  ar- 
riving ii)  India,  they  proceed  to  induce  them- 
selv^  with  any  kind  of  intoxicating  drink  they 
can  most  easily  obtain,  so  that  on  tbeir  first  ar- 
rival in  a  (langeroQs  country  tihe  habit  acquired 
on  board  ship  may  lead,  as  indeed  it  has  led,  in 

Daily. 

Biscuit 8    <«. 

Chocolate |  os. 

Tea J  OS. 

Weekly. 

Butter.. .4    02. 

Vinegar , .   i . .  ^  pt 

Sugar H  lb. 

Mustard }  os. 

Pepper.. , J  os. 

Pickles. i  pt 

Salt If  OE. 


a  great  number  of  instances^  to  the  deetmo^on 
of  health  and  life.  Lately  an  issue  of  ma^ 
liquor  has  been  made  on  board  ship  ^  but  stiB 
the  regulation  allowing  the  pse  of  spirits  is  k 
ezisteooe,  and  ought  to  be  repealed.' 


The  diet  scale  in  many  respects  n 
objectionable,  and  the  waste  of  food  is  most 
extravagant.  *  In  a  calm,  the  sea,  for  scores 
of  yards  around  the  ship,  is  covered  witk 
biscuit,'  writes  an  experienced  medical  officer 
of  the  army.  The  biscuit  is  often  unpab^ 
table,  always  hard,  and  never  invitiDg  as  an 
article  of  diet;  and  the  daily  waste  above 
noted  is  adfficient  to  indicate  how  Httle  eco- 
nomy or  the  benefit  of  the  soldier  has  been 
studied  by  the  promoters  of  the  diet  scale. 

The  following  scale,  proposed  by  a  medical 
officer  of  experience,  is  far  preferable,  being 
economical,  palatable,  and  wnolesome  : — 

l%ne  Deiyi. 

Preserved  meat — beef  or  mutton IS  ec 

Preserved  potatoes 4  os. 

Two  Days, 

Flour IS  OS. 

Lard :  a  ss. 

Rabioi  or  onrrants^  idteraatelj S  ex. 

Salt  beef 12  os. 

Preserved  vegetables S  os. 


7  pints  water  per  day  per  man. 


It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  latter  scale  the 
quantity  of  biscujt  is  one-half  that  of  the 
Admiralty  scale.  ^  Preserved  fresh  meat  and 
vegetables  are  substituted  for  salt  pork ;  salt 
beef  is  only  issued  twice  a  week ;  and  in  two 
days  of  the  week  the  soldiers  would  be  re- 
stricted to  a  vegetable  diet — ^pudding  alone, 
with  raisins,  for  dinner;  all  intoxicating  liquor 
is  excluded.  Upon  a  careful  calculation  for 
the  Admiralty  scale  of  a  mess  for  six  men 
for  twenty-eight  days,  the  cost  is  5/.  12a.  9cf. 
Upon  an  equally  careful  calculation,  the  cost 
of  the  scale  we  nave  introduced  would  be  4/. 
16s,  Id.  But,  independent  of  the  saving  in 
money — the  variety  in  the  diet,  and  the  ab- 
stinence from  spirituous  or  fermented  liquor, 
while  the  soldier  has.  no  hard  work,  and  is 
not  even  able  to  take  exercise  of  any  amount, 
irould    render    him    on    landing    a    much 


better  subject  for  the  climate  than  a  man  fed 
on  salt  meat  alone,  stimulated  by  daily  allow- 
ance of  spirit,  and  unable  to  work  off  its  in- 
jurious effects  by  exercise.  Pure,  good  cold 
water  supplied  to  the  troops  in  abundance 
would  compensate  largely  for  the  want  of 
spirit  or  beer;  and  by  the  recent  improTe- 
ments  of  Dr.  Normandy,  such  a  supply  can 
be  readily  furnished  at  sea.  We  should  also 
propose,  that  in  lieu  of  biscuit  fresh  bread 
should  be  issued  occasionally  in  the  week. 
The  icost  might  be  a  little  more  than  the 
calculation  given,  but  it  would  be  compen- 
sated by  the  better  condition  of  the  men. 
There  would  bo  no  difficulty  in  meeting  the 
supply  required,  and  it  might  be  easily 
achieved  by  the  overland  route.  The  diffi- 
culty we  anticipate  would  alone  rest  witk 
those  who  object  to  change  of  routine,  and 
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who  8ee  lions  in  every  path  that  can  be  indi- 
cated for  the  improvement  of  the  soldier^B 
condition. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  if  the  overland 
route  could  be  established  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  reliefs  to  India,  time  and  money 
wonld  be  materially  economised,  and  the 
soldier  wonid  arrive  at  his  destination  better 
prepared  for  his  work  and  the  climate  than 
after  the  voyage  around  the  Cape,  fed  as  at 
present  on  the  Admiralty  scale.  The  variety 
m  the  overland  route,  by  the  railway  transit 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  would  not  only 
break  the  monotony  of  the  sea  voyage,  but 
benefit  the  recruits ;  and  a  system  of  vessels 
mi^ht  readily  be  organised,  and  we  believe 
is  being  organised,  to  ply  between  the  re- 
spective ports  on  either  side,  so  that  those 
conveying  troops  out  would  be  available  for 
returning  invalids  not  requiring  the  greater 
quiet  of  a  voyage  round  the  Cape,  or  for 
regiments  which  had  served  their  time  in 
India.  One  great  and  essential  object  would 
be  secured  :  outgoing  troops  could  always  be 
sent  so  as  to  arrive  in  India  in  the  cold  season. 
Even  if  the  Cape  route  be  still  adhered  to, 
the  altered  scale  of  diet  should  be  given; 
the  soldier  should  invariably  land  in  India  at 
the  beginning  of  the  cold  season,  war-time 
excluded ;  and  on  arrival,  or  during  the  first 
hot  season,  he  should  go  to  some  elevated 
station,  so  that  his  syst^pi  may  be  gradually 
accommodated  to  the  change  to  a  tropical 
climate. 

We  must  never  forget  that  the  life  of  the 
Eiiropean  soldier  is  risked  by  his  residence 
in  the  plains  at  any  time  of  the  year ;  that 
the  heat,  the  moisture,  and  the  malaria  are 
inimical  to  health ;,  and  that  there  disease 
often  .  devastates  a  whole  district,  or  destroys 
a  great  portion  6f  a  regiment  in  a  short  timel 
*A  certain  amount  of  destruction  and  dete- 
rioration of  European  health  must  result  firomij 
a  residence  at  the  stations  on  the  plains,  even 
-if  the  soldiers  were  put  into  palaces,'  says 
Sir  R.  Martin.  The  selection  of  stations, 
as  a  rtile,  fn  India  (we  still  speak  on  .the 
authority'  of  the  Commission),  appears  to 
have  been  most  unfprtunate^  and  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  any  sanitary  considerations. 
*  Many  of  the  stations  occupied  by  British 
troops  are  either  within,  or  close  to,  cities 
and  towns,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  deci- 
mated periodically,*  says  the  Report,  *by 
fevers,  cholera,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery, 
connected  with  the  most  obvious  causes.' 

We  do  not  here  discuss  the  military  admi- 
nistration of  India.  It  may^  Ifc  important  that 
certain  points  of  the  country  should  be  accessi- 
ble to  troops;  so  that  any  requisite  nuiiiber 
should  be  there  collected  rapidly  on  any  emer- 
gency. But  with  the  present  available  railway 


mmodation,  increasing  every  year,*  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  far  less  importance  to 
retain  all  our  European  troops  in  the  plains ; 
and  no  one  will  dispute  that  the  men  of  that 
army  should  always  be  preserved  in  the 
soundest  frame  of  body  and  mind  for  their 
work. 

Temperature  is  after  all  the  cardinal  fact 
in  judging  of  health-questions.  In  propor- 
tion as  we  rise  above  the  sea-level,  so  the 
temperature  decreases  and  the  mortality 
surely  diminishes,  until  an  altitude  may  b^ 
attained  at  which  the  European  is  really  in 'a 
temperate  climate.  Sir  R.  Martin  f  has  most 
justly  drawn  especial  attention  to  this  very 
important  consideration.  But  as  there  must 
always  be  many  stations  on  the  plains,  we 
must  first  consider  the  means  of  improving 
them. 

The  extreme  mihealthiness  of  many  of  the 
stations  was  long  ago  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Indian  Government 

*  It  Is  a  primary  dntv  of  the  Government,' 
wrote  the  if  arquis  Wellesley,  wheii  Governor- 
General  of  India,  and  a  j'esident  in  Oalcotta, 
*  to  provide  for  the  health,  safety,  and  oonve^ 
nience  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  town,  by 
establishing  a  eompreheosive  system  for  the 
improvement  of  its  roaids^  streets^  pnblio  dratn^ 
aiid  water-conrses ;  and  by  fixlqg  permanent  niles 
for  the  construction  and  distributioa  of  the 
houses  and  poblic  edifices,  and  for  the  regulation 
of  nol«anqe8  of  every  description.  The  appear- 
ance and  beauty  of  the  town  are  inseparably 
connected  with  the  health,  safety,  and  conve- 
nience of  the  inhabitants;  and  every  improve- 
ttfini  which  ahall  Introduce  a  greater  de^pree  of 
or^er,  symmetry,  and  magnificent  in  the  street!, 
foads,  gfaants,  and  whai^  public  edifioea,  and 
private  habitations,  will  tend  to  ameliorate  the 
climate  and  to  secure  and  promote  every  object 
of  a  jost  and  salutary  system  of  police.' 

Lord  Wiellesley  did  not  remain  long  enough 
to  see  his  projected  improvements  carried 
into  execution,  but  had  subsequent  Govern- 
ments acted  on  his  hints,  or  had  they  taken 
•warning  from  the  voice  of  him  who,  as  we 
have  mentioned  above,  first  drew  attention  to 
the  insalubrity  of  Cakiulta  and  its  suburbs, 
Calcutta,  instead  of  being  what  it  is,  would 
Jong  since  have  been  a  model  for  all  Indian 
cities  and  stations. 

*  There  is  no  such  thing  as  subsoil  drain- 
age carried  out  at  any  station,'  say  the  Com- 
missioners. What  tne  landed  proprietor  of 
England  does  at  an  average  expense  of  some 
5i.  an  acre,  to  improve  his  land  and  increase 
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^bis  corn  crops,  the  Government  of  India  huve 
.not  considered  it  policy  to  carry  out  to  save 
Human  life,  or  avert  *tlxe  pestilence  that 
stalketh  by  day '  in  many  of  these  garrison 
stations.  *  The  reason  assigned  for  the  ab- 
sence of  any  but  surface  drainage  is  the  want 
of  sufficient  fall  at  many  stations ;  but  if  there 
be  not  £all  enough  to  enablei  the  subsoil  to 
free  itself  of  moisture,  the  ground  is  certainly 
unfit  for  occupation  by  troops,'  unless  the 
v/Atar  were  pumped  up  and  removed  by  me- 
chanical means.  By  machinery  alone,  have 
we  seen  the  fen  districts  of  Lincolnshire, 
Norfolk,  and  Cambridge,  drained  of  their- 
stagnant  waters,, now  presenting  to  the  eve 
of  the  traveller  thousands  of  acres  of  the 
most  luxuriant  corn-raisinjg  land,  whence 
fever  and  ague  have  been  gradually  dispelled, 
but  which  formerly  were  alone  prolific  in  the 
heron  and,  wild  fowl;  .-..  'the  evidence 
given,  as  well  as  the  stational  reports,  when 
carefully  considered,  all  go  to  prove  that  the 
drainage  of  Indian-  stations,  on  a  w^ll  di- 
gested plan  to  suit  local,  circumstances,  is  a 
work  of  urgent  necessity  for  improving  the 
health  of  the  army,' 

Of- the  first  importance  in  a  hot  climate, 
of  more  importance  even  tbao  drainago  or 
Mwerage,  is  the  water  supply  of  the  Euro- 
pean ;  it^shoald  be  toheletome^  tlear^  and 
cold.  *  /  am  disposed  to  think  that  impure 
water  is  be/ore  impure  air^  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  causes  of  disease^^  says  Dr.  Jjethe- 
Xiy  ;  *  and  the  Oonnnissioncrs  add  '  that  the 
diseases  which  our  hon^e  experience  has 
proved  to  be  so  strikingly  under  the  infliir 
eneo  of  the  quality  of  the  water  are  the 
-same  diseases  which  bring  so  much  loss  and 
IneflBciency  in  the  Indian  array.  Purity, 
abundance,  and  facility  of  use  ^re  the  three 
jprinciples  which  require  to  be  kept  in  view, 
and  they  are,  if  possible,  of  fkr  more  im- 
portance in  India  tnah  at  home.' 

In  a  hot  climate,  with  long-  droughts,  snd- 
den  and  heavy  rainfalls,  ana  excessive  sur- 
face evaporation,  a  continuous  and  efficient 
supply  of  water  is  a  matter  requiring  very 
careful  management. 

The  supp^  of  stations  in  India  is  fi'ona 
three  soilrces — tanks,  wells,  and  rivers.  Wa- 
ter, so  readily  distributed,  years  past,  in  most 
"European  coujitries,  by  means  of  pipes  car- 
ried from  some  fountain  head  of  pure  supply, 
is  still  in  India  allowed  to  be  conveyed  ^n 
large  bags  of  prepared  skins  by  bullocks  or 
water-carriers  (bheesties)  in  moderate  and  in- 
termittent quantities,  instead  of  beitig  con- 
ducted underground  and  in  cooler  conduits, 
AQd  supplied  without  stint  in  «  contiquons 

*  llie  Ori^ataJ  mode  of  expreMiog  that  a  place 
is  healthy  ie,.  that  *  the  water  aad  air  are  gooa.' 


streami  What  would  be  thought  of  oar 
foresight  and  supervision,  were  it  generally 
known  that  in  no  single  instance,  in  the  cou- 
struction  of  barracks  in  India,  has  any  otlier 
provision  been  made  for  water  aupply  than 
the  tub  into  which  the  bheestie  daily  pours 
water,  carried  some  distance  in  the  prepared 
hide,  and  from  which  tub  the  soldier  drawa 
his  tepid,  unrefreehing  draught !  It  may  be 
urged  th^t  mechanical  difficulties  prevent  a 
suitable  supply  at  many  stations;  but  this 
cannot  answer  the  question,  why  no  proper 
supply  has  utitil  veiy  lately  been  attempted 
in  any  one  station  of  India?  Engineering 
skill  is  not  wanting.  All  that  has  been 
stated  on  this  water  question  points  to  the 
importance  of  elevation  in  the  location  of 
troopSf  for  there  the  water  supply  will  be 
generally  purer,  better,  and  cooler  than  in 
the  plains. 

It  is  difficult  in  the  temperate  climate  of 
England  to  secure  what  may  be  termed  pure 
water,  but  in  such  a  climate  a  alij^t  irapu* 
rity  is  not  of  vital  consequence,  it  is  differ- 
ent in  the  tropics :  there  the  slightest  vege- 
table or  animal  matter  iq  contact  with  water 
soon  renders  it  unwholesome  and  injurious. 
The  only  certain  method  to  procure  a  pure 
water  supply  in  India  is  by  the  collection  of 
rain-water  in  covered  tanks,  as  the  drinking 
water  of  European  families  is  now  collected 
in  large  jars.  The  expense  In  the  first  in- 
stance would  of  coarse  b^  considerable,  but 
in  time  the  health  of  our  troops  and  the  pro- 
longation of  life  would  amply  repay  the  coat 
In  every  station  in  India,  from  the  highest  in 
the  Bengal  Presidency  to  the  mo^t  southern 
point  of  Madras^  from  east  to  west*  such 
covered  tanks  should  be  established  at  the 
cost  of  Government  A  calculation  of  the 
greatest  nun>ber  of  troops  to  be  placed  in  any 
emergency  at  any  stat^on^  with  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  rainM  of  tiie  district,  should 
regulate  the  size  for  the  supply  of  such  troops 
with  a  certaip  amount  oj  water  pe;r  dienu 
Rain-watfr  If  as  the  greatest  amount  of  purity 
in  the  first  instan<^  and  by  a  very  simple 
method  of  filtration  before  it  entered  the 
tank,  the  most  perfect  state  of  purity  would 
be  obtained.  The  tank  should  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  prevent  water  oozbg  into  it  by 
percolation  from  the  surroui^ling  Ifind,  and 
should  be  arched  over  and  covered  with  earth 
|o  prevent  atmospheric  or  vegetable  contami- 
tkation,  and  also  to  prevent  the  penetration  of 
heat  If  of  sufficient  depth,  and  properly 
i^vered  in,  wat^  drawn  from  the  bottom  of 
such  a  tank,  ^d  conveyed  to  barracks  bj 
iron  pipes,  would  alwinrs  be  cool,  fresh,  and 
palatable,  free  from  all  contamination,  and 
mcapable  of  conveying  any  poison  to  the 
human  body.    If  such  a  system  of  tanks 
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were  estebltthed  tbroughont  India,  eacb  can- 
tonment and  each  barrack  might  be  supplied 
with  -as  mnch  water  as  would  be  required  for 
every  social  purpose;  and,  in  addition  /if 
water  from  other  sources  were  wanting), 
afford  baths  to  the  soldiers,  the  contents  of 
which  baths  would  again  be  most  serWceable 
in  effectwilty  flushing  the  adjacent  surround- 
ing drains.  There  is  no  other  system  of 
water  supply  for  our  troops  in  the  tropics 
which  can  compete  with  this  for  punty, 
coolness,  and  salubrity. 

"Water  may  in  India  more  easily  be  obtain- 
ed pure  than  cool.  Recent  improvements 
place  most  simple  impromptu  and  inexpen- 
sive filters  at  the  commana  ^  every  one  at 
all  stations  where  charcoal  is  to  be  obtained.* 
But  to  cool  down  water  in  large  qtiantitiesi, 
is  a  matter  much  more  complex.  Cold  water 
aw,  however,  be  obtained^  and  the  tempera- 
ture is  almost  as  important  as  the  purity ;  for 
tepid  water,  however  pure,  is  by  no  means 
palatable,  or  even  sufficiently  assuaging  of 
thirst  to  induce  any  one  to  prefer  it  to  a  more 
stimulating  bevera^.  The  man  who  sweats 
profusely  in  exercise  under  a  hot  sun  or  be- 
fbre  a  fbmace  must  drink  something  to  ena- 
ble him  to  maintain  physical  exertion.  *  The 
copper*^ femelters  of  Swansea,  working  in  a 
very  heated  atmosphere,  drink  dnring  their 
hours  of  wort  gallons  of  cold  water  supplied 
in  taps  immediately  accessible  to  tfaem^  and 
they  are  €bM  to  run  *  rivers  of  perspiration,* 
These  men  have  of  late  been  induced  to  ab- 
stain entirely  from  the  use  of  beer  during  the 
hours  of  work ;  they  drink  nothing  but  cold 
water,  as  much  of  ft  as  they  like,  and  when- 
over  they  like.  Since  the  chance  from  beei^ 
to  water  the  men  acknowledge  themselves  to 
be  equally  able  to  endure  the  labour  of  the 
day,  and  to  be  less  exhausted  when  the  day's 
labdtir  is  terminated.  They  are  more  healthy, 
and  their  houses  are  made  comfortable. 

There  can  be  no  moral  doubt  that  an  am- 
ple supply  of  pure  cold  water  (of  iced  water 
where  possible)  would  be  the  most  sure 
means  of  checkmg  intemperance.  The  want 
of  it  is  the  cause  of  much  mischief  to  the  sol- 
dier, in  health  and  discipline,  and  of  OTeat 
loss  to  the  Government  Drink  is  the  bane 
of  the  soldier  all  over  the  world,  but  espe- 
cially so  in  hot  climates,  where  thirst  is  exces- 
sive tfnd  cannot  be  slaked  by  fermented 
drinks,  and  where  stimulating  beverages  when 
taken  in  excess  act  most  perniciously  on  th# 
liver  and  braitt.  It  appears  tbat  in  many 
vtations  ono^tenth  of  the  total  admissions 
into  hospital  depends  difectly  or  indirectly 

*  Wd  nndentand  upon  good  aotbority  tlrat  moit 
harrackt  and  BtMtions  Id  India  are  now  actually 
rappHed  witli  pore  dtiakhig  water. 


on  this  cause.  To  a  certain  extent  this  arises 
from  the  system  still  kept  up  of  allowing  the 
soldier  to  purchase  spirits  at  his  regimental 
canteen  ;  and  it  is  calculated  that  if  a  soldier 
avails  hinbself  of  his  privilege  to  the  full  ex- 
tent, *he  will  consume  eighteen  gallons  and  a 
quarter  of  spirits  in  the  year.  How  certain 
and  swift  must  be  the  effect  of  this  in  a  cli- 
mate in  which  the  action  of  the  skin  and  loss 
by  perspiration  leave  the  blood  in  a  highly 
carDonised  state,  in  a  country  in  which  very 
little  and  no  unnecessary  exercise  h permitted 
or  taken ! 

A  total  abolition  of  the  privilege  to  pur- 
chase and  consume  spirits  might  fairly  form 
a  subject  of  deep  consideration  for  the  Indian 
Crovemment.  We  would  strongly  urge,  if 
pp^ible,  the  gradual  but  entire  abolition  of 
the  system.  The  substitution  of  beer  or  por- 
ter has  been  largely  practised,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  its  advantages  over  the 
more  stimnlating  dram.  In  hot  climates, 
with  proftise  perspiration,  it  is  the  quantity 
of  liquid  required  that  forms  the  matter  of 
consideration ;  and  if  men  be  pro^'ided,  with- 
out cost,  with  abundance  of  cool  non-stimn- 
Inthig  drinks,  they  would  as  a  rule  resort  to 
them  rather  than  to  others  of  less  bulk,  but 
of  more  potence,  and  for  which  they  have  to 
pay.  The  London  streets,  in  hot  summers, 
have  told  a  story  confirmatory  of  our  state- 
ment The  ginger-beer  barrows  and  the 
dHnking-ifbuntains  have  by  ftir  the  largest 
number  of  Customers;  for  in  hot  weatSer, 
quantity  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  qu^ 
lity,  t.  f.  of  the  non-stimufatiDg  character,  is 
the  next  We  are  informed  that  in  the  cold 
wet  summer  of  1860,  the  bitter  beer  trade  of 
one  house  aJone  of  very  extensive  business 
was  most  materially  diminished,  the  heat  of 
summer  having,  as  a  general  rule,  ffreatly  re- 
gulated the  quantity  of  light  bitter  beer  sold. 

A  temperance  movement  was  Introduced 
at  Mecrut  in  the  2d  Troop,  1st  Brigade,  H.  A., 
WTth  the  most  satisikctory  results.  Mr. 
Dempster  states  that  he  *had  never  before 
seen  European  troops  in  India  in  so  good  a 
condition  m  all  respects;'  that  when  the 
troop  arrived  at  Meerut  from  Loodiana  it  had 
50  per  cent  actually  in  hospital ;  and  that, 
after  a  four  years*  residence  in  Meerut  under 
the  temperance  system,  it  marched  to  Seal- 
kote  *  with  a  clean  bill  of  health,  no  death 
having  occurred  among  the  men  for  a  period 
qf  two  yearej 

Drinking  in  India  is,  no  doubt,  in  the  first 
instance  promoted  by  the  thirst  which  results 
from  heat,  but  we  have  already  shown  that 
the  recruit  on  his  outward  voyage  is  initiated 
in  the  habit  and  taste  ior  spirits.  In  addition 
to  this  apprenticethip  and  the  w>nt  of  an 
effiefent  and  cool  water-«npply,  drinking  iiC 
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the  companioD  of  IdleDess,  and  ia  India  it  is 
80  especially.  The  want  of  amusement  and 
occupation,  the  want  of  comfortable  cool  rest- 
ing accommodation  apart  from  bis  sleeping- 
room,  tbe  want  of  some  out-dooi^  exercise 
beyond  that  of  drill,  all  these  are  considera- 
tions in  the  balance  which  hands  over  a  sol- 
dier to  the  OTOgshop.  Oive  him  opportani- 
ties  of  exercise  and  amusement ;  give  him 
gardens  to  work  in,  and  tools  to  till,  them 
with  ;  teach  each  a  trade,  to  supply  the  regi- 
ment with  the  necessaries  or  small  luxuries 
of  life  ;  and  give  him  an  inducement  to  work, 
an<l  it  will  be  strange  if  drunkenness  does 
not  diminish,  and  the  increased  efficiency  of 
(he  arpiy  and  the  happiness  of  the  soldi^  be 
a  marked  and  cheap-lK)ught  result*  One  of 
the  most  difficult  and  important  duties  of  the 
Bazaar  Magistrate  in  India,  is  to  prevent  sol- 
diers from  procuring  ii  cheap  bad  liquor — a 
spirit  of  a  very  unwholesome  character,  and 
often  adulterated;  sp  strong  and  so  cheap, 
that  for  a  few  annas*  worth  a  man  may  b^ 
come  intoxicate^ — and  this  liqqpr  he  manages 
to  procure,  notwithstanding  certain  penalties 
to  which  he  subjects  himself.  *  Restrictions 
are  always  attempted,'  says  Sir  R.  Martin, 
^bnt  then  the  evil  of  open  cantonments 
throughout  India  is  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining a  propi^r  systeoifiof  medical  police, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  perni- 
cious  bazaar  spiritJ. 

We  may  concede  that  when  troops  have 
to  march  distances  in  short  periods ;  or  when 
in  the  field ;  or  whpn  exposed  to  many  hard- 
ships, wet,  and  great  fatigue,  the  moderate 
vse  of  ^irits  may  be  beneficial.  Yet  in  the 
latter  part  of  tbe  campaign  in  Centoal  India 
under  Sir  Hugh  Rose  in  1857,  when  beer 
and  spirits  were  scarcely  attainable  at  any 
price,  and  the  officers  were  placed  on  the 
Commissariat  rations,  the  general,  healtlt  of 
the  troops  was  excellent,  though  they  were 
maroliing  by  night,  and  fighting  by  day,  in 
the  tiottest  season  of  the  year.  It  is. worthy 
of  consideration  whether  a  more  liberal  supf- 

Sly  of  tea  and  coffe^  U>  the  men,  especially 
uring  their  night  marches,  might  not  dimi: 
nish  the  desire  and  relish  for  spirits.  ,  The 
Indian  Government  has  -  exp^ded ,  of  late 
nearly  200,000^  per  annum  on  beer  for  the 
European  troops  in  India.  *  As  the  daily  ose 
of  malt  liquor,'  say  the  Commissioners,  *is 

*  In  fact  we  believe  that  a  good  deal  has  already 
beea  attempted  in  this  direction,  and  with  yery 
eDoournging  saocteM.  Another  «<^uree  of  hun^aiiis- 
iog  influence  is  to  be  found  iacultivatiag  ikt  moIt 
dier's  mind  by  supplying  him  with  vserul  and  en* 
tertainiog  books,  or  by  delivering  popular  lectures 
on  subjects  which  he  is  capable  of^  understandinflf. 
The  admirable  servicei^endered  to  the  soldier  m 
this  way  by.  the  Rfiver«ad<  Reginald  Nonnaa,  Chap« 
lain  at  Dun  Dum,  are  well  woirthy  of  imilatl^n. 


no^  necessary  to  health,  this  large  sacrifice  of 
revenue  can  be  considered  in  no  other  lifi^ht 
than  as  a  tax  to  encourage  men  not  to,/dnnk 
spirits,  and  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  cost 
incurred  by  tfie  intemperate  habits  of  the 
British  soldier.  If  the  loss  to  the  service 
froYn  diseases  occasioned  by  intemperance 
were  added  to  this  premium  on  the  conaomp- 
tion  of  the  less  deleterious  drink,  it  would 
amount  to  a  ^rery  large  item  in  the  whole 
cost  of  the  army.'  And  they  remark,  that 
one  of  Vie  advantages  of  hilUetationa  would 
be,  that,  on  account  of  the  lower  temperature 
of  the  climate,  beer  might  be  brewed  there^ 
and  a  great  saying  thus  efifected.*  We  may 
fairly  add,  thig^with  tbe  diminished  tempera- 
ture, the-  wants  of  nature  would  be  leas,  as 
regards  drink,  than  in  the  lower  hot  plains^ 
and  that  even  the  quantity  taken  would  re- 
latively have  less  iniurions  effect 

The  disease  which  is  the  plague^a>ot  of  all 
armiea  is  a  ciring  evil  in  the  Sritisn  service, 
and  one  of  tne  most  important  and  difficult 
to  deal  with.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
Commission  have  not  shirked  the  question ; 
we  wish  they  had  more  rij^orously  treated  it 
The  prevalence  of  the  disease  is  marked  in 
all  miiitaiy  hospitals  in  India.  A  percentage 
varying  from  twenty,  to  in  some  parte  fi%, 
of,  the  total  sick,!  must  materially  damage 
the  efficiency  of  an  army.  Not  only  does 
illness  at  the  moment  incapacitate  the  man 
for  duty,  but  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the 
frequently  recurring  outbursts  in  those  once 
contaminated  render  theau^erera  liable  to  be 
placed  repeatedly  on  the  sick-list,  and  not 
nnfrequently  to  be  invalided  home,  and  dis- 
charged the  service,  at  an  otherwise  useful 
period  of  a  soldier's  life. 

There  are  manifestly  only  two  ways  of 
mitigating  thia  terrible  evil.  One  is,  to  offer 
greater  inducements  to  the  soldier  to  naarry ; 
the  other,  the  establishment  of  Lock  Hospi- 
tals. The  former  plan  would  in  the  first  in- 
stance add  largely  to  the  cost  of  the  State ; 
but,  on  the  other  fiand,  we  should  have 
fewer  soldiers  in  hospital,  fewer  invalided, 
fewer  old  soldiers  Xo  convey  home, .  for  <^d 
soldiery  would  be  far  more  disposed  to  remain 
with  their  regiments.  . 

In  the  field  an  army  cannot  be  hampered 
with  women  and  children..  In  the  transport 
of  troops  at  home,  to  the  colonies,  or  abroad, 

*  Good,,  wholesome  beer  is  actually  brewed  at 
Landour.  • 

f  *  Thii  diMTder  in  one  form  or  «tiito  of  its  Pr»> 
tean  shapes'  says  Dr.  Maelean,  *oompUeataa  60  per 
cent  of  all  the  diseases  that,  are  treated  in  th«  me> 
dical  wards  of  this  hospital.*  It  is  quite  an  excep- 
tional thing  to  see- a  post-mortem  ezamioatioD  here;, 
without  palpable  evidence^  iq  ahnott  every  tia«i«, 
of  the  deatractive  j^wer  of  this  aearchbg  poiaoo.' 
»  Victoria  Military  Hospital 
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an  increase  of  accommodation  must  be  provid- 
ed at  increased  expense,  an8  manj  incidental 
inconveniences  would  no  doubt  arise ;  but  let 
Ufe  aspect  of  the  soldier's  life  spent  in  India 
be  fairly  considered ;  we  doubt  if  the  expense 
would  then  hq  gmdffed. 

A  sa  rule,  the  pnvate  is  sent  out  a  mere 
youth,  generally  without  education  or  mental 
discipline  of  any  kind ;  oilen  with  evil  habits, 
or  predisposed  to  acquire  them.  He  is  bound 
to  serve  in  any  part  of  the  worJd  for  a  certain 
•period.  His  pay  is  small ;  his  liberty  is  the 
hour  off  duty.  If  he  gets  intoxicated  he  is 
punished,  though  he  may  know  that  some  of 
bis  officers  commit  the  same  £ault  daily  with 
impunity.  He  cannot  marry  without  the 
permission  of  his  commanding  officer.  The 
Supreme  order  that  went  forth  to  all  lands 
and  tribes  is  to  him  a  visionary  idea.  Were 
he  to  marry  he  would  be  made  to'  suffer ;  of, 
if  he  remain  single,  he  more  surely  risks  an 
infection  through  which  we  may  truly  say, 
that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  their 
children.  The  soldier  is  thus  between  two 
fires.  He  marches  where  be  is  bid;  he 
fights  when  ordered,  not  his  own,  but  his 
country's  battles;  .})is  food,  his  dress,  his 
every  thing,  is  suppUed  him.  He  is  not  per- 
mitted to  think  for  himself,  act  for  himself, 
or,  during  certain  months,  to  amuse  himself 
out  of  doors  in  the  daytime.  He  is  cut  off, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  from  all  the  hopes, 
pleasores,  advantages,;  and  social  ties  of  mar- 
ried life ;  and  is  in  general  given  over  to  idle- 
ness, debauchery,  and  drink. 

The  married  soldiers  are  usually  found  to 
be  most  steady  v  they  commonly  prefer  to 
remain  in  a  regiment;  their  children  area 
source  of  occupation  and  happiness  to  them. 
If  marriage  were  more  encouraged,  the  sol- 
dier would  procure  a  better  class  of  wife  than 
ia  often  found  in  regiments  in  India.  A  sys- 
tem of  education  might  be  established  for  all 
the  children  of  those  who  remaiaed  in  the 
country ;  and  the  children  as  they  grew  up 
would  be  n&eftil  either  ip.the  army  or  out  of 
jL  It  will  be  important  to  provide  for  the 
wivea  and  children  of  the  privates  when  a 
lament  ia  ordered  on  active  service^  and 
this  might,  be  managed  in  India  provided 
permaaent  barracks  and  cantonments  were 
p^a»ced  in  eleva^d  and  healthy  positions. 
The  families  of  the  soldiers  would  then  in- 
oiease ;  and  the  settlement  of  the  pensioners' 
isx  the  neighbourhood,  which  has  already 
taken  place  in  the  comparatively  cool  station 
of  Bangalore,  would  nmke  them  available  for 
the  formation  of  volunteer  pr  veteran  bands 
-^a  force  at  all  times  efficient  and.  economi-, 
cal  for  pnrpose»,of  protection.* . 

♦  Peosiontd,  soldiers,  if  steady,  will  never  hare 
any  difficulty  in  obtaining  emplojnieDi  in'  India, 


The  service  would  be  more  efliQient ;  for 
the  Commissioners  truly  observe  that  the 
army  would  be  less  sickry,  as  *  married  men 
are  generally  the  most  healthy  ;  they  are  the 
best  soldterSy  and  a  certain  number  of  them 
are  an  example  in  a  regiment,^  •' 

On  the  other  hand,  while  we  debar  the 
soldier  from  marriage,  we  brutalise  him  ;  we' 
treat  him  as  a  mere  animal  {  and,  treating 
him  as  such,  we  ^o  not  even  protect  him 
from  the  evils  of  an  animal  Hfe.  If  the  sbU 
dier  is  n6t  to  be  permitted  to  marry,  it  is 
the  bounden  duty  of  th'elndi^tl  Government* 
to  establish  Lock  hospitals  at  all  canton- 
ments. '  . 

We  are  compelled  to  ptos  unnoticed  sere- 
ral  subjects  investigated  by  th6  Commission, 
that  we  may  attempt  to  do  jtistice  to  the 
most  important  of  alt  considerations  in  the 
maintenance  of  an  ^efficient  and  powerfiil 
European  army  in  India.  We  allude  to  the 
establishment  of  Hill  Stations. 

The  Commissioners  have  considered  the 
subject  in  two  respects :  1st,  as  regarda 
Health ;  2ndly,  as-  regards  the  MiHtary 
Occupation  of  the  Country.  Onr  space  will 
permit  us  to  investigate  the  first  point  only 
at  present  We  may  say  in  genertil  terms 
that  with  every  100  feet  above  the  sea-level 
temperature  declines  and  salutary  influences 
increase.  No  doubt,  through  some  peculiar- 
ity of  drainage,  soil,  water,  or  vegetation,  the 
elevated  spot  indiscriminately  chosen  may 
prove  more  pestiferous  than  the  plain;  but,, 
as  the  Commissioners  h$ve  stated,  *^tfo  far  aa 
health  is  concerned,  the  evidence  in  the  sta-  , 
tional  Reports  is,  with  trifltuff  exception,  de- 
cidedly in  flavour  of  mountain  climates,  es- 
pecially during  the  earlier  years  of  service! 
Hitherto,  however,  there  has  been  no  expe- 
rience on  any  large  scale  of  the  sanitary  in- 
fluence of  hill  climates  on  healthy  troops; 
for  it  has  been  the  practice  to  send  to  the 
hills  men  either  absolutely  diseased  or  con- 
valescing from  severe  disease,  or  sickly  regi- 
ments ;  and,  so  far  as  these  classes  are  con- 
cerned, hill  climates  have  been  found  benefi- 
cial in  certain  descriptfons  of  cases  only,  but 
in  all  others  either  of  doubtfar  efficacy  or 
pgsitively  injurious.'  Prevention,  all  the 
world  over,  is  better  than  cure.  It  is  as  a 
preventive  of  disease  that  we  must  first  con- 
sider the  advantages  secured  by  bill  stations. 

But  even  the  hill  staitions  must  not  be 
pitched  'upon  at  random.  It  has  too  oHen 
happened,  through  want  of  due  care  and  con- 
sideration, that  troops,  have  been  stationed 
on  the  fronts  and  sj^nrs  of  mountains  whioh 
bear  the  brunt  of  the 'south-west  rainy  moit^ 
soon.     Such  positions,  on  acconfat  of  their 


as  oy^rseers  (for  instaiice)  of  tea  or  coffee  plaota- 
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cold  humidity,  have  proved  disadvantageona, 
not  only  to  the  sick  bat  to  the  healthy ;  while 
it  has  frequently  been  found  that,  inland  from 
such  stations,  sheltered  from  storntis,  having 
a  moderate  rainfall,  and  a  larger  space  of 
level  ground,  there  are  places  which  have 
been  neglected,  but  which  are  far  more  suit- 
able for  cantoning  troops.     Solitary  moun- 
tains recommend  themselves  on  the  score  of 
a  more  free  ventilation,  with  exemption  from 
tlie  influences  of  neighbouring  hills,  and  of 
this  description  is  Jdount  Aboo ;  the  experi- 
ence derived  from  which  is  very  favourable. 
But  this  question,  as  well  as  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  mountain  climates  of  India,  in- 
cluding the  most  suitable  elevation  for  locat- 
ing European  troops,  has  yet  to  be  carefully 
examined.    Table-l^ds  are  to  be  found  in 
many  provinces  which  are  eligible  for  artil- 
lery and  cavalry>     Sir  Patrick  Grant,  in  a 
Minute  to  Government  on  the  subject  of  esta- 
blishing convalescent  dep6t6  oh  hill-ranges 
ior  European  sddiers,  states  that  a  searching 
investigation  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  by  a 
committee  of  highly  expei-ienced  medical  and 
military  officers,  established  the  fact  that  the 
rate  of  mortality  amongst  t(he  soldiers  was 
fully  fifty  per  cent  less  on  the  hills  than  it 
liad  been  on  the  plains.    Dr.  Macpherson^ 
Inspector-General,   Madras,   in  his   valuable 
Report  on  the  Mountain  Climates  of  India, 
says  of  the  upper  ranges  of  the  Pulney  Hills, 
Southern   India,  that  they   *!Cre  decidedly 
aalubrions,  and  tha^  it  were  difficult  to  find  a 
climate  more  congenial  to  the  feelings,  more 
calculated  to  preserve  health,  or  to  restore 
the  invalid,  than  this  elevated  area  afibrda.^ 
But  they  are  quite  out  of  the  way,  and  have 
never  been  tried.    The  praise  bestowed  upon 
the  Pulney  Uiils  applies  also  to  Ramandroog 
(at  an  elevation  of  3400  feet),  near  Bellary, 
apd  in  a  still  higher  degree  to  the  Neilgher- 
ries ;  and  Dr«  Macpherson  states  that  every 
military  station  of  importance  in  the  southern 
peninsula,  except  Secunderabad,  has  in  its 
vicinity  hill  ranges  adiqf»ted  for  the  residence 
of  Europeans,  and  that  our  military  positions 
would  in  no  degree  suffer  by  quartering  por- 
tions of  our  regiments  upon  theoL 

We  select  a  few  facts  from  the  evidence 
collected  by  the  Conunission : — At  Sunnawur 
imd  Mount  Aboo  the  Lawrence  Asylums  af- 
ford evidence  of  great  health  in  the  children 
durinff  their  residence  therein :  *  they  look 
like  English  children,  while  those  in  the 
plains  below  are  ^  paie,  pasty,  and  wasted.^ ' 
At  a  convent  'at  Daijeding,  with  11  adults 
and  28  children  sent  up  from  the  plains,  dur- 
ing thirteen  years  there  has  been  no  death 
among  the  children;  while  the  mortality 
among  children  in  Bengal  is  84  per  1000  per 
annum.*    To  look  beyond  India,  even  Fer- 


nando Po  is  losing  its  deadly  character  since 
the  establishment  of  a  sanitarium  at  an  alti- 
tude of  1*200  feet  Well  may  Captain  Bur- 
ton* express  himself  in  these  regretful  word<: 
*  Thougn  pleased  to  see  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties taking  sanitary  measures  which  no  other 
nation  on  this  coast  has  thought  proper  to 
attempt,  I  regret  that  we  are  not  following 
however  humhly,  in  their  steps.  An  EngliS 
sanitarium  on  the  Camaroons  Mountains  was 
proposed  a  score  of  years  ago ;  nothing  has 
yet  been  done  for  the  preservation  of  health 
and  life.' 

It  is  essential  in  considering  the  salatarj 
influences  of  the  mountain  ranges  for  pur- 
poses of  cantonments  that  we  should  not  ex- 
pect more  from  them  than  they  are  capable 
of  affording ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we 
should  not  destroy  the  essential  advantages 
that  proper \ise  will  secure.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  the  hill  climates  will  restore  inva- 
lids, suffering  from  the  ravages  of  tropical 
climates,  to  pristine  health  in  the  larger  num- 
ber of  cases.  Hill  districts  differ  in  their 
climate  materially  from  each  other:  some 
are  damp,  debilitating,  chilling,  and  with 
abundant  rainfall ;  others  are  dry,  invigorat- 
ing, with  agreeable  temperatnre  and  mode- 
rate rainfall.  Some,  in  consequence  of  vege- 
tation and  want  of  drainage,  are  pregnant 
with  malaria ;  others  are  salubrioos,  and  offer 
the  best  prospects  for  speedy  convalescence 
under  the  latitudes  of  l^e  tropics.  But  the 
invalid  frotn  the  plains  has  probably  gone 
through  an  attack  that  no  climate  or  hnman 
skill  will  remedy,  knd  the  removal  to  a  com- 
paratively cold  climate  within  a  short  time, 
especially  if  that  be  a  damp  climate,  may  hap- 
ten rather  than  retard  the  disease,  or  produce 
one  of  the  chest  or  bowels  equally  fiital. 

This  appears  to  be  the  chief  point  of  iN, 
that  freshly  arrived  troops  should  at  first  be 
quartered  in  hill  stations;  bat,  more  than 
this,  each  European  regiment  ahoakl  have  its 
turn  there. 

With  r^pect  to  the  second  point,  tiiatVe 
should  not  destrdy  the  essential  advaatagei 
which  a  proper  use  of  hill  stations  woald 
secure,  we  wish  to  notice  that,  as  man  caa 
readily  convert  the  healthiest  dtsstrict  into  a 
pestiferous  one,  so  the  present  hill-slations 
appear  to  have  been  formed  with  utter  dit- 
regaixl  of  all  sanitary  considerations.  'At 
Simla  **  the  conservancy "  is  described  as 
having  been  as  bad  aa  ooald  be ;  the  ravinM 
full  of  dead  animals,  together  with  the  or> 
dure  of  many  thousand  natives.*— *  The  efflo- 
via  from  the  ravines  were  aa  stroBff  as  on 
going  into  a  sewer.'  At  Jackatalla  K>r  Wei- 
lington)  in  the  Neilgherries,  the  74tn  High- 


*  Letter  to  *Th^  TimM,*  inMrte4  16tli  Jose, 
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landei^  died  at  the  rate  of  89  per  1000.  Dvs- 
eutery,  diarrhoea,  and  cholera  w^erd  aottve 
caasel  of  death.  The  60th  Btfles  in  1860 
lost  at  the  rate  of  24  per  1000.  7%e  barrack- 
square'  woe  frequently  an  immeMe  swamp. 
On  inqniry  into  the  causes  of  this  sickness, 
it  was  discoTcr^d  that,  besides  bad  drainage, 
the  large  body  of  frona  2000  to  3000  work- 
men employed  on  the  bniklings  had  been 
imder  no  sanitary  control,  so  that  the  ground 
for  miles  was  contaminated,  and  the  troops 
stiffered  to  a  great  extent  frotn  bowel  dis- 
ease it)  consequence.  This  at  6000  feet  ele- 
vation !  At  Cannanorc,  20  feet  above  tbei 
sea-level,  the  66th  Foot  lost  only  at  the  rate 
of  11  per  1000.    Well  may  the  Oortimi*' 

.  tfioners  say  *  one  tbihg  is  quite  clear,  that  it 
will  never  do  to  trust  simply  to  elevation 
above  the  plains  to  keep  th§  army  in  health.' 
To  renoer  hill,  or  any  other  stiations,  fit 
fbr  the  reception  of  European  troc^  it  be- 
comes absolutely  necessary  to  secure  certain 
eMentials,  previous  to  soldiers  bein^  hionsed 
in  such  positiobs.  The  ground  should  be 
Well  drained  for  a  few  square  miles,*  and 
only  a  certain  quantity  of  timber  allowed  to 
grow  for  shelter  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
bood  of  barracks.  The  barracks  should  be 
roomy,  well  bttilt,f  Well  ventilated,  and  pro- 
tided  with  sewefrt  and  ample  water-supply, 
with  facilities  for  washing  arid  bathing,  and 
for  flushing  the  sewers.  Ilie  ontiets  of  sew- 
ers should  be  carried  beyond  the  reach  of 
harm^  and  might  be  made  subservient  to 
purposes  of  irrigating  and  fertlBzfng  the  ^il 

f  upon  which  they  would  bo  disdharged.  Na- 
tives as  wfell  as  Europeans  should  be  subject- 
ed to  tbe  strictest  sanitary  control  iat  every 
station,  or  an  other  |>reCautJon^  are  vain. 

'Rie  sanitary  administration  of  the  army  is 
eqtial  in  importance  to  any  other  raifitary 
oonsideration  whatever,  for  without  health  an 
army  is  poWerless.  It  has  long  been  urged 
by  persons  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to 

*  Banffflore,  the  highest  of  the  larger  stations 
in  India,  iflT  Jboo  feet  above  the  8ea-level,  in  Iat  12* 
W  N.  Its  inotQiml  adrantaget  are  T«ry  ooDsider- 
tUe;  bat  it  int  Deverthelesa  AilatdMl  a  high  siMc 
and  death  rate,  and  thapopfolatioi^  eivil  and  miU- 
tary,  have  suffered,  severely  froi^  dysentery  ^nd 
eholera.  During  the  period  included  in  the  re- 
tnm  from  this  station  the  barracks  were  bad,  and 
their  *  06tiaer?«ticy'  worseL  The  natura)  drainage 
Irom  4he  ricige  on  which  the  eantootneat  leeti  is 
good ;  but  aa  It  is  not  properly  taken  advantage 
of^  the  surface  filth  finas  its  way  into  the  tank, 
which,  daring  the  dry  season,  supplies  the  dense 
aatire  population  with  water. 

f  At  Aden,  theogh  on*  of  the  hottest  places  in 
the  world,  the  banacka  are  of  the  fliaisieat  kind* 
Ait  Poonah,  they  are  so  arranged  thatii  when  the 
wind  blows  from  a  certain  quarter,  they  receive 
the  moat  offensive  odours  f^om  a  large  section  of 
the  city. 
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weight^  Hiat  a  competent  nkedical  sanitary  offi 
ceruts  originally  proposed  in  India  by  Sir  Raiw 
aid  Martin),  and  one  whose  sole  duty  should  be 
to  attend  to  sanitary  measures,  should  alwaya 
be  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  larger  com* 
mands,  and  that  he  should  be  answerable  for 
the  well-being  of  the  troops  under  such  com- 
mand. Sanitary  measures  should  be  bis  sole 
duty ;  and,  as  the  appointment  must  be  no 
sinecure,  he  should  be  granted  liberal  pay 
and  allowances.  He  should  also  correspond 
directly  with  the  Govemment  of  his  Presi- 
dency. 

Although  the  peculiarities  of  the  Indian 
(Government  may  have  rendered  expedient 
the  appointment  of  a  Oommission  to  carry 
out  the  needful  improvements,  wo  earnestly 
hope  that  they  will  be  carefuMy  superintended 
by  the  Government,  and  will  be  guided  br 
medical  officers  in  deciding  upon  local  im- 
provements. 

The  medical  officers  of  the  Indian  army 
possess  the  intelligenoe,  the  wilt,  and  the 
capacity  to  cany  out  all  that  may  be  required 
of  them.  It  is  to  the  Government,  and  not 
to  them,  that  ^e  backwardness  of  India  in 
sanitary  matters  is  to  be  attributed;  and^ 
with  the  aid  of  the  able  engineers  at  com- 
mand in  India,  they  can  beet  carry  out  the 
improvements  suggested  or  considered  necea*' 
sary.  How  far  the  Govemment  ia  likely  to 
secure,  under  the  present  rules,  medical  offi- 
cers of  tried  skill  and  abifity,  is  another, 
question ;  but  nevertheless  one  of  some  mo* 
ment,  if  sanitary  measures  arc  to  be  a  reality. 

Good  drainage,  proper  police  as  regards 
removal  of  sewage,  and  pure  water-eupply, 
are  the  elements  of  soecessful  samlBry  im-^ 
provements  in  every  cantonment  in  India^ 
and  are  required  in  alL  Hill  stations  for 
European  troops  and  invalids ;  location  of  all 
recently  arrived  English  soldiers  in  such  sta- 
tions ;  these  are  the  great  features  of  improve* 
ment  which  the  Government  of  India  niay 
advantageously  turn  its  attention  to.  This 
change  cannot  be  effected  without  good  men 
to  direct  and  carry^t  out  It  cannot  be  com*' 
pLeted  without  a  large  outlay  of  moneyJ  But 
surely  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  Govemment 
to  save  life,  let  the  cost  be  what  it  may.  Few 
goveroments  move  rapidly  in  the  direction 
of  improvement  without  aome  pressure  from^ 
without;  but  we  hope  that  the  Government 
of  India  is  now  rousing  Itself  to  some  sense 
of  its  responsibilities. 

The  general  principles  of  the,Iteport  are 
not  in  the  least  mipeached,  thougk  it  may  be 
tiie  case,  as  is  thought  by  eome  officeiis  oif 
experience,  that  the  fignres  adopted  by  the 
Commissioners  are  too  unfavourable  to  the 
saditary  condition  of  the  British  troops  in 
India  for  the  period  pnoedii^  the  vmtioy  tft 
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1857 ;  k\A  thofe  prineiplv  are  gretotly  con- 
firmed by  the  unquestionable  fact,  that  even, 
beffore  the  appointment  of  the  Commission^ 
the  great  increase  of  the  British  troops  in 
India  bad  led  to  better  sanitary  arrange 
nCDtB,  and  that  during  the  kat  three  yeara 
in  partscnlar  the  increased  attention  to  these 
subjects  has  been  attended  with  the  most 
gratifying  success.*  We  eameatly  hope  that 
&e  QoyerDuieot  will  not  weigh  life,  against 
money,  nor  falter  in  pursuing  a  career  of 
improvenient  in  which  erevy  st^  must  add 
to  human  happiness. 


AaT.  VI. —  1.  Lseturet  on  the  HiBtoty  of 

Literature^  Ancient  wnd  Modern,    From. 

the  German  of  Frederick  Schlegel. 
2,  Petef'i  Lkttere  to  hit  Klnefidk.    8rd  Bdi- 

tion.    Bd]ffbnrgb,.1819. 
d«  ValeHiM:  w  Boman  Si^rp.    Bdiabni^h, 

1842. 

4.  Mesfihald  JDalton.    Edinborgli,  ia42. 

5.  Some  Panecget  tn  ike  Life  of  the  Itevt 
Adam    Blmr^  etnd   Hietory    of  Mkthmo 

Wnld.    Edinbnrgfa,  1 84S. 
6*  TkeLrfeofBobetftBuim.    6th  ed.    LoBf^ 
dob,  1847. 

JoBK  GiBsoir  LooKSaRT  was  bora  in  the 
manse  or  parsonage-house  of  CambusneliaOy 
on  the  14th  of  Jnly,  1794.  His  ^hec,  the 
minister  of  the  p8rish9.ea|ne  of  a  goodstoek, 
being  a  yonnger  son  of  William  Ldckbarty 
Esq.,  of  B^kbin,  in  Lanarkshkn.  Hm  motheor 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Gibson^ 
minister  of  St  CnthbertV  in  Edinbargk^  who 


*  While  these  slieets  are  pasauig  through  the 
pre88,  we  learn  that  the  retnmB  wmcK  have  been 
iflsaed  fhomthe  Army  Medical  Department  r^t- 
bf  lo  the  health  of  the  Suropesn  foi^  i»  India 
in  1962,  9lM>w  the  deaths  to  hare  heen  only  %fiM 
Ijer  lOOO,  heing  nearly  a  third  nnaer  the  propor- 
tion of  1861.  The  mortality  in  the  Madras  Pie^i- 
dency  .Was  »)'88  per  1000  j  Bombay,  «4*e0;  and 
Bengal,  (where  the  uajonty  ol  the  troops  are 
auajrt^r«d)b  S7'66.  These  rtotomento  iochide  the 
deaths  of  myaHdi  on  tb^ir  nsaeage  home,  or  while 
waiting  their  discharge  in  £ng1and. 

Assnuirog  69  p«r  1000— the  rate  adopted  by  the 
OoumiMieatiis ,  t*  b«  eerreot,  or  even  not  very 
iaeorrsetk  the  figitfes  we  have  juat  qnoSed  show  ma 
immense  diininntian  <4  mortslity,  and  ws  are  in<> 
formed  that  later  returns  will  prove  that  a  steadi- 
ly pro^ressiYe  improvement  is  taking  place.  Of 
course  In  yeart  when  an  tfptdemio  prevails,  the 
nUe  of  mortality  most  be  muck  larger.  Thas  w« 
H^d  thai  the  moctality  of  186Q  and  1961  (taken 
together)  in.  Bei^al,  averaged  42*27 ;  but  the 
troops  suffiered  severely  from  cholera  in  1861,  the 
deaths  from  that  6auB6  alonfe  being  28*7$  per  1000. 
We  hsTV  already  mentioned  (p.  817,  note)  Uii»tth« 
Beabsy  rata  hi  lata  was  qnlQr  1ft  psrlOOO. 


marrie<)r  one  of  the  Miss  Erskines,  of  Card- 
roes.  The  farther  of  the  subject  of  our  pr^ 
sent  sh6t<^  was  twice  married.  By  his  fint 
wife,  aa  well  a^by  hjs  second,  he  bad  a  family; 
but  of  the  children  of  the  first  marriage  only 
one,  the  late  Laird  of  Milton-Lockharty  and 
member  for  the  county,  attained  to  mature 
age;  and  of  the  children  of  the  second  mar« 
riage»  John  Gibson  was  the  eldest. 

Lodchart  appears  from  his  birth  to  have 
been  a  delicate  child.  Had  bis  first  decade 
been  spent  among  the  bracing  air  of  his  na^ 
tive  place,  this  deuca<^y  of  constitution  might 
perhans  have  been  overcome;  but  he  hisd 
scarcely  a^ained  his  second  year  when  hia 
father  became  minister  of  the  College  Kii^ 
in  Glasgow;  and  the  closo atmcepbere  oC  a 
town,  weacly  b^inning  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  seaiSB  of  Scotti^  roanfi&ctare,  conU 
hardly  iail  to  affect  the  little  fellow  injari« 
ously^  Be  Uiis,  as  it  may,  the  fact  is  certain 
ik»%  Lockhart  as  a  boy  was  singularly  open 
1(0  the  infiuenpea  of  contagion.  To  soma 
juvenile  iUnesa  he  used  to  attribute  the  pap- 
tial  deafn^  nnder  which  h^  ever  afterwaida 
laboared. 

His  early  edncation'  was  conducted  through 
that  scries  of  day^ofaoolsat  wludi  it  waa 
customary^  in  the  beginnings  of  tiie  preaeni 
century,  for  Scottish  children  of  hia  condition 
m  life  to  attend.  When  a  mere  diild,  from^ 
four.  to. six  years  old,  be  toddled  to  the  English 
i^ool,  as  it  was  called,  and  to  the  wxitii^* 
school — the  iormer  being  a  seminary  in  whidi 
reading  and  iqpoUing.  were  excluaively  tau^^; 
the  latter,  the  great  hot-bed— to  giria  and 
boya  alike-^-Hof  wptiqg,  geogniphy,  and  arith- 
metic His  fir^  remove  waa  intp  the  Hi^ 
School,  where  the  elements  of  Latin  and 
Greek  wese  tafigbt  by  competent  maslivs; 
and,  finally,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  or  soma-^ 
thing  under  it,  he  put  on  the  red^riese  gown, 
aud  became  a  matriculated  member  of  tha 
College  and  University  of  Glasgow.  Heia 
described  by  his  contemporaries,  some  of 
whom  still  survive,  as  having  been  a  clever, 
though  by  no  means  an  industrio^  boy.  He^ 
conthved  indeed,  in  spite  of  frequent  al^ 
senees,  oecteioned  by  Htness,  to  keep  hia- 
place  at  the  head  of  hSs  class;  yet  how  this 
was  done,  nobody  was  ever  able  to  discover. 
*  I  reaHy  don*t  know  how  he  contrived  it»^ 
writes  one  who  sat  on  the  aamefem^ith 
him  at  the  High  School,  *bat  heahrayairept 
bis  place  as  dux.  Hb  never  seemed  to  leant 
anything  when  the  class  was  sitting  down ; 
and  on  returning  after  one  of  his  iUnesaea,  he. 
went  of  oomrse  to  the  bottoaa;  Imt  w«  had 
not  been  ire  minutes  up  when  he  b^an  to- 
take  places,  and  he  invarhiblj  succeeded^ 
aometiines  beibrc  ttie  class  wa^  jisipiased  at 
noon,  in  getting  to  the  top  of  it  again.' 
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The  4eoret  of  Lockhart^i*  sooceBS  at  school 
-—the  secret,  indeedy  of  all  lus  soeoeaftes 
thvougii  life — lay  in  tbia,  that  he  pofieeesed  in 
BO  comnKm  degree  the  power  of  ooneenftrat- 
ing  his  thongbts,  and  keeping  them  Bteadilj 
fixed  upon  the  sabject  to  which  they  were 
from  time  to  time  directed.  His  lessons  thus 
gave  him  very  little  trouble;  and  having  con- 
quered theee,  he  was  not  junapt,  for  mere 
amusement's  sake,  ta  follow  up  to  its^legiti* 
mate  eohclosion  the  arffuroent  to  which  &ey 
had  introduced  him.  It  may  be  almost  said 
of  him  indeed,  that  he  never  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  absolutely  idle.  His  reading,  like 
that  of  clever  children  in  generalt  was  to  be 
aure  roiscellaneoas  enough;  ios  whatever 
oame  in  his  way  he  devoused.  But  whate? ev 
ke  had  once  devoured  he  never  fprgot.  This 
yas  an  advantage  over  otiiop  boys  which  he 
owed  in  part  at  least  to  nature..  Hismemoiy 
was  retentive  in  the  extremej^  and  continued 
ao  through  life.  Like  Lord  Maeaulay  and  Sir. 
George  Cornewall  L^^wis,  Lockhai%  in  tiie 
flsaturtty  of  his  day s^  seldom  thooght  it  neoes- , 
aary  to  verify  a  quotaiion  of  which  he  desired 
to  make  use*  In  like  manner,  as  a  chiid,  be 
seemed  always  ready  to  draw  from  the  Kttte 
store  of  knowledge  which  he  had  accumu- 
lated, and  to  turn  it  to  account  at  a  moment's 
i|otice.  Pence  the. slight. iuterrviption,  to  his 
onward  progress  whica  Alness  itself  ooca- 
8ioned«  /When  the  sick  boy  oouJd  nofc  cead, 
be  oeuld  think;  and  his  thoughts  appear  to 
have  ranged  themselves  In  such  Order,  that 
as  soon  as  the  opportunity  offered  of  resuming 
his  studies,  he  did  so  having  forgotten  nothing. 
Qe  was  never  therefore  at  a  loss  where  tq 
he^n,  fuid  in  what  order  to  go  forward. 
.  The  clever  child,  tbe.gUled  bey,  had,  bow-, 
over,  a  character  of  his  own,  and^  in  essen* 
tials  at  least,  it  continued  unebanged  through-' 
out  the  wiiole  of  his  not  very  protracted 
dinstence.  Full  of  fun,  overflowing  with 
humour,  be  was  jret  ayerse  to  rough  ^pprts, 
and  hated  qqarrellmz.  An  intense  perceptiqn 
of  the  ludicrous  made  him  a  capital  carioatur-. 
jet  The  sUme  exnberaaee  of  aniioid  spirits 
tendered  him  incapable  of  stifling  a  jest, 
even  if  thereby  he  was  sure  to  make  a  lltstin^ 
enemy.  Ih  all  this  there  was  not  one  spark 
of  malice ;  it  was  the  mere  outpouring  of  glee, 
which  could  not  be  restrained,  pf  which  it  was 
never  the  object  to  inflict  a  wound,  and  which 
aometimas  could  not  even  see  the  w^nd  after 
it  had  been  inflicted.  At  the  tome  time  the 
hnmerous,  gleeful,  merry  boy  was  proud  and 
reserved.  A  natural  disposition  more  than 
commonly  affectionate  he  kept  under  per- 
petual restraint,  considering  it  uoumnly  to 
aiake  any  vioiont  display  either  q^  joy  or  of 
sorrow.  The  effort  necessary  to  accomplish 
this  often  cosi  lu^i  deari  andean  p^^  occasioD 


had  wellrAigb  proved  fatal  to  hixn.  He  waa 
very  muob  attached  to  a  younger  brother  and 
sister,  particularly  to  the  hitter,  both  Of  whom 
died  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  John 
would  not  weep  as  the  rest  of  the  fiamily  didj 
nor  in  any  other  way  make  a  display  of  his 
feelings,  and  the  consequence  was  that  he^ 
became  so  iU  as  seriously  to  alarip,  not  hia 
parents  ody,  but  his  uiedioal  attendants. 

From  this  illness,  udiioh  sowed  the  seeds  of 
what  appesired  for  a  while  \j^^^  consumption, 
Joiin  recovered  very  pjowly,  He  was  removed 
^for  chabge  of  air  to  the  seaside,  and  ceased, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  take  his  accustomea 
place  in  the  High  School ;  but  his  education., 
suffered  thereby  no  interruption.  Dr.  Lock- 
hart,  hiMself  a  good  elassiciii  scholar,  took 
the.  boy  in  hand,  and  the  progress  which  he  • 
made  under  such  tender  guidance,  proved' 
most  Satisfactory.  The  result  was,  that  when 
the  invalid  regained  his  strength,  it  was 
oonsidered  unnecessary  to  send  him  back  to 
school^  and  he  was  entered  at  Coll^e^  tboi^h 
still  ander  twelve  years  of  age« 
'  Of  his  appearanea  and  manner  at*  this 
period  of  Kfe^  and  of  the  place  which  he  took 
in  the  society  to  whi^  it  introduced  him; 
one  of  his  eany  friend^  Dr.  Rainv,  Professor 
of  Forensic  Medicine  in  the  University,  of 
GlfisgQtw^  gives  thc)  followic^  graphic  aG-> 
oount^H^ 

'I  beoame,aoQnainted  with.Jehn  Lockhart  in^ 
1805 ;  be  was  then  about  twelve.  He  had  Just 
iiscovsied  from  a  protracted  illness^  wss  of  sinaU; 
irtze,  Uiinand  pale^  with  delicate,  rather  feminine* 
feaUiieS(  bnt  with  shsrp  bright  eyei^  and  alto«>t 
gethev  a  venr  expressive  oanatsnaiiee.  Jiiket 
moot  hoys  of  bis  age  at  that  l^od,  he  was  rather 
sjborsnly  in  .bis  dres^  and  ridioalsd  any  of  bls^ 
c^wnpaiftlons  who  devoted  maoh  attention  to  hia. 
personal  i4>pfiaranoa.  As  he  was  rather  delicate,, 
he  seldom  eogag^  in  th^  games  and  athletio^ 
e]9erciass  wijth  'Wfaieh  the  stodeots  geneirally: 
amnsed  tlienAS^ves.  fie  preferred  taking  a  quiet 
walk  with  some  ^ngeniai  companion  in  the  oul*< 
lege  ^srden.  He  was  well  biformed  fcnr  a  bov  o^* 
his  age;  had  a  decided  fondness  for  poetay;  hadi 
remarkable  eoaversationsi  powers,  and  expressed^ 
his  views  with  great  flaene^  and  dis(inetnee#^ 
His  most  marked  peculiarity  was  a  string  senses 
-^I  mayas^  «  morbidlv  strong  sense-^f  thei 
Indlsrens.  Anythlpg  odd  in  appearance.  Ian- 
goagai  or  conduoti  straek  bim  forcibly,  and  waa- 
demoted  by  him  with  great  bumour,  thonghj 
often  vritb  some  ezafi|i;eration  and  a  good  deal  of' 
sarcasm.  It  made  htUe  difference  to  him  whe^ 
ther  the  object  of  his  ridicule  was  a  stranger^! 
an  intfmate  JHend,  or  a  near  relative.  Any  one* 
v*ii.-*  fiili'  .^£iiPii^  if  lie  diuwi:4!  jiLij  lilJu-i.^a'*  peca- 
Uarity  of  manner  or  deporttatjnt.  At  the  aaruo 
tirne  I  do  not  think  that  there  ever  was  anything 
tSl-DSttired  in  tlie  spirit  of  his  remarks ;  in  fact, 
be  seemed  nnoonMciotis  that  hb  remarks  might 
givepain  to  others* 

'  B^^  «tfcr»^  ^^  junli^  (Lttbiy) 
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tbe  6^k>r  La^n  and'JHoior  Greek  to  180^*7. 
His  a{>pefuraDM8  at  the  oral  examinaitlomiwere 
always  highly  raspeotable^I  tbink,  rather  in 
^xmsaqoeooe  of  his  ability  than  hiaaseiduity^for 
he  did  not  appear  to  me  to  exert  himself  to  sus- 
tain a  prominent  position  in  the  class.  He  occa- 
sionally got  into  discredit  with  the  Professor  from 
talking  to  his  neigbbonrs,  and  espechilly  for 
fetching  carioattires,  of  whfoh  the  Professor 
himself  was  ft«qnently  the  subject  On  someof 
fliese  oooadoDs  the  sketch  .was  noticed  by  the 
f irofeesoTf  and  h$A  to  be  liaaded  o^  fi)r  hia  io*^ 
spection.  , 

^  At  the  dose  of  the  seadon  1805-6,  two  prizes 
ifrere  given  to  the  j onior  Latin  class.  They  were 
adjudged  by  the  votes  of  the  students  to  the  two 
students  who  were  considered  the  most  tnerito- 
riotis.  Loickhart  expected  a  majority  df  votes 
Ibr  the  aeoond  prise.  He  was  disappoiBtod,  and 
fslt  k  keenly^  maeh  BK>re  ao  than  I  ezpecled; 
Ibr  op  to  this  period  I  thought  him  rather  iodif* 
ferent  to  honorary  distinctions.  Several  of  his 
supporters  were  also  disa^ointed  at  this  result, 
and  having  met  together,  determined  to  present 
him  with'  some  testimonial  as  an  ezpreimon  of 
their  opinion  of  his  merits,  as  well  as  their  per- 
sonal attachment  to  him.  Scottfs  **'  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel'^  had  been  neeotly  pnblished.  It 
was  one  of  Lookliart's  special  favourites  ;»< we 
therefore  got  a  copy  elegantly  bound  in  red  mor- 
occo^ with  a  view  of  presenting  it  to  hioou  It 
occurred  to  some  of  us,  however,  that  it  would 
be  much  more  gratifying  to  Lockhart  if  it  were 
handed  to  him  by  the  Professor  at  the  annual 
distribution  of  prizes  in  the  Oommon  Hall, 'on 
the  1st  of  May.  I  was  deputed  to  wait  on  the 
Professor  (^cbardson)  to  ask  his  coooorpen^ 
The  proposal  met  with  his  cordial  approbatlbW 
Accordingly,  after  the  other  prices  were  handed 
tK>  the  8uc^)es6fhl  competitors,  the  Professor  stated 
diat  he  had  been  asked  by  a  number  o^  the  sui« 
dents  to  present  to  ^'Jobannnes  Lockhart^  a 
jfMee,  which  they  had  themselves  provided.  He 
liien^prodoced  the  splemlid  Tolome,  and  with 
some  very  complimentary  observattoris^*  tsad 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  erowded  assem- 
bly, presented  it  to  Lockbart,  who  op  to  that 
ihomeot  knew  nothing  of  the  intended  ^ft.  As 
you  may  eadly  suppose;,  be  was  dee]^  aDPected. 
This  little  incident  will  show  yoti  that  amongst 
Ills  fellow  students  Lockhart  was  not  only  re^ 
ig^iected,  but  loved. 

*  After  1808 1  had  very  little  interoonrse  wldi 
Lockhart  He  went  to  Oxford,  and  I  com- 
menoed  the  sindyof  medicine.  We  met  acci- 
dentally the  summer  before  his  death  and  bad  a 
long  walk  together.  I  shoM  not  have  known 
him  if  he  had  not  stopped  Imd  asked  ritf  nam^ 
9)ri^had  not  seen  one  another  for  ibrty  years.* 

Thus  far  Dr.  Rainy.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Sniith, 
of  Randolph  Crescent,  Edinburgh,  writes  a 
little  omore  at  length,  and  continues  the 
pietore  m  the  following  terms }— » ' 

*lfy  acquaintance  with  Lockhart  began  txi 
October,  1806.  My  father,  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Smith,  of  Gfilston,  had  brought  ihe,  then 
between  thirteen  tmd  fourteen,  into  Ola^^oW,  to 
enter  tbe  Latin  and  Qreek  classes  at  cdHege, 
tttoght  by  i^rofesMrs  Biehasdson  and  Toong. 


V^'I^.  Lockhart,  of  fhe  College  S^irk,  and  my 
ftiiher  were  well  acqoaioted,  and  in  the  ooorse 
of  the  first  Urn  days  after  getting  into  town  we 
diped  at  his  boose  in  Obarlotte-street,  then  at 
the  north-west  corner  of  tbe  Gla^'w  Green, 
where  t  became  acquainted  with  Lockharl 
and  his  brother,  now  of  Milton-Lockhart,  in 
Lanarkshire. 

'At  the  distance  ^  upwards  of  fifty-six 
years,  though  my  interoodrse  with  him  was 
daily  for  I  chink  two  sesrions.  I  am  onable  to 
recwl  ^niuiy  particulars  worthy  of  being  re* 
qorded^  and  I  speak  rather. 0|f  impresaioiia  made 
upon  my  mind  than  of  fiicts. 

*  The  lOth  of  October,  1806,  however,  was  a 
memorable  day  to  both  of  us,  for  that  day  we  took 
our  seat  on  the  same  form,  which,  with  three  com«' 
panYons,  we  occupied  till  the  end  of  the  session. 
Tbe  maimer  in  wMoh  this  was  brought  about 
made  an  impreasion  upon  me  which  I  eaonot 
foittet  I  had  becin  oreeping  about  the  Profes^ 
sors.cpurt  and  the  inner  court)  under  the 
gnardianship  of  old  Zachary  Boyd,**  not  re- 
cogoiBed  by  a  single  acquaintance  and  not  in 
the  happiest  frame  of  mind,  but  envying  tbe 
boisterous  fun  and  frolic  of  the  boys,  who  were 
castigating  each  othw  with  the  sleeves  of  their 
gowns,  when  we  were  sammoned  by  the  big 
beU  iotooordi^erent  clai»-rooo)a«  Oats  was 
the  old  common  hall  where  Professor  Ricliard- 
son  taught  his  daiuea,  and  spying  on  one  of  tbe 
crofls-benohes  nearly  oppo^  the  pnlpit  my 
friends  Lockhart  and  Willie  Cooper,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Histoiy  in  the  college,  I 
made  for  it^  in  the  idea  that  my  feeling  of 
s6litaribeas  would  be  somewhat  alleviated  by 
thfiiraooiety»  My  modest  aHempt  to  j<^  ibensi 
l^oweyer,  was  somewhat  roughlv  resisted  by 
Harry  Raiitjj  the  present  excellent  Professor 
of  Forensic  Medicine  in  the  University,  who 
guarded  tbe  only  entrance  to  the  bench  with 
a  de&rminatiou  which  I  was  in  no  humour  to 
resist  No  one.  not  eVen  tbe  son  of  a  baiHIe  or 
a  merohast  prince,  would'  he  allow  to  get  in, 
and  I  sfaoiild  have  retfred  at  onae  had  nos 
mv  friends  whii|i«red  somethii^  in  hia  ear 
which  operaM  like  a  charm.  Then  I  was 
ipstantlv  and  warmly  welcomed.  They  had, 
resolved  that  no  one  but  a  minister's  son  should! 
be  i^llowed  to  sit  on  the  bench,  and  fh>m  that 
day  five  of  us  occupied  it  tin  the  end  of  the 
sesmon. 

*lt  was  in  this  way  that  I-  got  admiaskxi  into 
thcif  ^oed  sdoiely,  and  somi  were  we  aotuated 
with  .<the  ffiiirit  of  brotherhood,  which  coati- 
nned  nuhroken  an^wnffl^  till  the  end  of  the 
sessioa. 

*  Tbe  ocoupanb  of  that  bench,  however,  were 
supposed  to  regard  each  other  as  rather  a  better 
lot  than  tome  of  their  fellow  students  aromid 
them^  Md  we  did  not  wish' this  lo  appear 
merely  in  oar  fafbllimtots  or  in  the  specMa  of 
claosbip  to  which  I  havia  Jost  referred,  Iwt  li^ 
attention  to  tbe  actual  work  of  tbe  class ;  and  I 
believe  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  there  was  not  a 
better  in  tbe  hall  that  session.  It  is  tme  that 
this  gave  Xiockbart  apparently  no  trouble,  fbl* 
he  was  iA  frequently  employed  with  his  penoH 
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in  atetching  flome  oddify,  or  making  ft  oftdoatore 
of  some  ^roop  that  struck  bis  fancy  at  th^  time, 
as  in  toldng  notes;  but  never  once,  tbat  I 
remember,  was  be  foaod  fault  with  either  for 
inattention  or  for  want  of  preparation.  We 
were  in  the  habit  then  of  using  our  pencils 
freelj,  and  while  the  worthy  Professor  thonght  we 
were  thus  riveting  in  our  memories  his  critical 
remarks  npon  the  classics  or  upon  Boman 
antiquities.  I  belieye  that  not  unfrequently  was 
Lock  hart  sketching,  with  great  apparent  gravity, 
somethinff  ludicrous  for  our  amusement  after- 
wards. I  have,  for  example,  a  sketch  of  Pro- 
fessor Young,  drawn  by  Lockhartin  1806,  upon 
the  fly-leaf  opposite  the  title-page  of  my  Livy, 
which,  though  not  remarkably  like,  is  neverthe- 
less much  pmed  by  me. 

'  Lockhart  was  not  in  the  habit  of  mingling 
In  the  skinnishes  ia  the  college  garden,  on  th^ 
classic  banks  of  the  Molendina,  partly  because 
they  often  led  to  strife,  which  he  hAed,  and 
partly  because  he  did  not  relish  Uie  society  of 
the  '^roughs,''  who  chiefly  engaged  in  them. 
But  any  piece  of  ludicrous  poetry,  or  stanza 
from  ^^hliiML  Alich's  Homeric  «a7(p9,"  about 
some  Ghillowgate  hero  in  the  great  French  war, 
picked  up  near  the  Tontine,  hsd  peculiar  charms 
for  him,  and  ilost  nothing  from  his  Indiorons 
recital  of  them. 

^  He  was  full  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  ready  for 
anything  that  would  promote  harmless  merri- 
ment It  was  not  till  ne  joined  the  Logic  class, 
being  at  tbat  time  little  more  than  thirteen  years 
old,  if  indeed  so  mud),  then  taught  by  that  ex- 
cellent man  Professor  Jardine,  that  Lockhart  so 
much  and  so  suddenly  outstripped  his  oompa- 
nions ;  and  I  remember  well  our  astonishment 
when  we  heard  the  amouut  of  Greek  which  he 
professed  at  the  bUck-stooe  examination.  It 
used  to  be  thought  a  profession  of  reasonable 
amount  when  a  student  mtimated  his  willingness 
to  translate  and  be  examined  critically  on  Ana- 
ereon,  two  or  three  of  LncianV  dialogoes,  ex- 
tracts from  Ei)ictetus,  Bion,  and  Moscbus,  and 
perhaps  a  bpok  or  two  of  Homer.  But  if  X 
mistake  not^  he  professed  the  whole  *Uliad" 
and  *^  Odyssey,"  and  I  know  not  how  much  be- 
tides. And  we  marvelled  how  a  stripling  of  his 
years  and  habits — habits  which  we  regarded  as 
tlie  reverse  of  studious — could  ever  have  found 
time  or  ever  have  taken  the  trouble  to  read  so 
much,  and  make  himself  master  of  it  besides. 
Whetiier  he  had  then  the  promise  of  the  Snell 
exliibition  at  Oxford,  or  was  only  aiming  at  it, 
I  don't  know :  but  it  could  not  be  doubt^  for  a 
moment  tbat  by  his  talents  and  acquirements  he 
deserved  it' 

The  following  accotmt  of  the  two  classical 
professors,  written  by  Lockhart  himself,  shows 
that  ho  enjoyed  great  advantages  at  this 
stage  of  his  education : — 

*  John  Young,  the  Greek  professor,  as  a  Mimi- 
cal scholar  unrivalled  in  Scotland,  was  besides  a 
BUBter  of  Italian  literature  and  of  music— an 
enthusiast  in  poetry.  Nor  has  any  teacher  pos- 
sessed above  him  the  art  to  inspire  juvenile  iiu* 
ditors  with  his  own  delight  in  the  visions  of 
genius,  as  well  as  in  the  anatomy  of  their  records 
to  the  minateet  tint  and  vefintmest  of  word  «id 


syntax.*  'Rlchardsony  Professor^  of  Humanity 
(ia.  Iiatin),  though  neither  a  genius  nor  a  mas- 
culine scholar,  Hke  Toung,  was  a  man  of  taste 
and  acquirement,  enjoying  much  local  reputation 
as  one  of  Mackenzie's  coadjutors  in  the  *^  Mirror,** 
and  author  of  some  essays  on  the  characters  of 
Shakspeare,  beddes  a  volume  tsi  poems,  this  last 
k>ng  dead  and  buried.'  * 

Reference  is  made  in  the  communications 
1^  Dr:  Smith  to  certain  customs  which  pre- 
vail in  Glasgow  College,  and  to  the  peculiar 
phraseology  in  which  they  are  describedL 
For  example,  students,  on  a  particular  occiv- 
sion,  professy  or,  as  Oxford  men  would  term 
it,  take  up,  certain  books  in  which  they  chal- 
lenge examination.  The  examination  is  con- 
ducted in  a  hall,  where  stands  an  old  chair, 
the  seat  of  which  is  of  black  marble — the 
same,  according  to  tradition,  on  which  George 
Buchanan  once  satf  The  student  to  be 
examined  is  placed  dn  that  chair,  whence  the 
ordeal  to  which  he  is  subjected  receives  in- 
differently the  name  of  his  ^professions  And 
his  black-stone  exarriination.  The  following 
anecdote  of  Lockhart,  in  connexion  with  his 
black-stone  examination^  we  have  received 
from  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lawrence 
Lockhart,  who,  in  consequence  of  John's 
death,  succeeded,  on  the  demise  of  William 
Lockhart^  to  the  Milton-Lookhart  estate  : —  ' 

'  During  the  summer  vacation  preceding  hia 
entrance  into  the  Logic  class  John  r«Eid  a  great 
deal,  but  had  not  been  pointedly  preparing  for 
the  black-stone  examination.  On  returning  to 
college,  howevcT}  he  discovered  tbat  a  fellow 
student,  older  than  himself,  who  had  been  three 
sessions  at  Greek,  while  he  had  been  only  two, 
had  come  up  with  a  stunning  profession,  as  it 
was  called ;  and  ascertaining  the  books  his  rival 
was  to  profess,  he  never  rested  till  he  had  ma8*» 
tered  the  identical  amount,  and  on  the  day  ol 
trial,  amid  many  plaudits,  he  carried  away  the 
prize.  In  after  years  John  used  to  sav,  '^  It  was 
a  shabby  trick  I  plajed,  for  If  the  lad  had  known 
I  was  going  to  compaie  iitliIi  hi  mi,  he  might  have 
got  up  a  much  krger  pr&fetsian  and  earned  of^ 
the  prize."  On  luy  metitiomNg  this  to  a  brother 
of  the  conquered  ymthj  long  Minc^  dead,  the  an* 
swer  was,  ^*It  wu^  qaite  Mr ;  wi'  never  blamed 
your  brother  for  it'^  John,  on  x^y  telling  him 
thiS|  was  much  delighted/' 

Lockhart's  display  of  learning  on  the  occa- 
sion just  referred  to  was  quite  unprecedented. 
He  not  only  construed  bis  authors  fluently, 

*  '  Qutfterly  E6vi«w/  vol  1jcccv.»  Art  on  Beat* 
tie's  '  Life  of  Thomas  Qampbell* 

I  The  truth  we  b«lieve  to  be  that  Georg«  Ba<« 
chanau  had  nothing  to  do  "with  the  chair,  or  witl^ 
the  examiQation ;  but  that  the  atone  had  beea  sent, 
as  was  the  custom,  along  with  some  old  charter, 
by  way  of  'iDfeftment*  or  sylbbolical  delivery  of 
poueflsion  of  the  property  thereby  granted  to  the 
college,  and  that  it  was  placed  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  laat  oentury  in  (h«  unwieldy  chair  now  called 
tbt  BUtokstont  Chair. 
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Int  amwered  with  sttch  accnraey  every  qnee- 
tion  pnt  to  him,  that  the  attention  of  the 
examiners  was  ^xed  upon  him.  It  proved  to 
he  the  turning-point  hkewise  in  his  fortunes. 
'His  appearance  at  the  blaek-sioney  and  gtwd- 
rtd  eminence,*  sajs  Dr.  Lockhart,  *  led  to  his 
heing  offered,  quite  unexp^<!tedly,  thr<iQgh 
Professor  Mylne,  one  of  the  SneU  exhibitions 
to  Oxford,  which  had  just  fallen  vaoa^ 
After  some  hesitation,  on  account,  of  his 
youth,  the. offer  was  accepted.  Ypu  know 
the  result' 

Lockhart  had  not  jet  co^ipleted  his. fif- 
teenth year  when  he  was  entered  a  commoner 
at  Balliol  College.  He  arrived  at  Oxford  in 
the  same  boyish  costume — the  round  jacket 
and  trousers — which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  wear  in  Gla^ow ;  and  was  thus  introduced 
to  the  master.  Dr.  Parsons,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Peterborot^h,  to  the  college  tutors,,  and  to 
his  future  oompanionsj,  One  of  th^^  who 
has  attained  hi^h  eminence  as  a  scientific 
lawyer,  and  with  whom  he  lived  to  the  last 
on  ternos  of  the  closest  intimaoy  and  friend-* 
ship— lir.  Christie — thus  describes  him  ;-■ — 

*  I  firrt  saw  our  common  frtend  Sohn  fi^ck- 
bart  St  Balliol  College,  in  I  think  the  year  1909, 
I  being  his  senior  at  tbs  ceNege  by  one  y^At,  sod 
twojears  his  senior  ki  ago.  But  we  were  both 
bpys;  for  I,  the  elder  of  the  two,  bad  not  com- 
pleted my  seventeenth  year,  M  that  tu(e  we 
are  not  critTcal  obserrets  of  charadt^r ;  we  judge 
of  those  with  whom  we  sssodate  by  Hh^  plea- 
sure we  take  tn  their  compatdonBhlp,  and  look 
no  farther.  Bat  I  recolbot  that  Lockhart  was 
An  excellent  Greek  and  Latin  scholar  winen  he 
eame  to  college,  and  immediately  made  bis 
general  talents  fek  by  hi^  tutor  and  by  bis  com- 

g anions.  His  most  remarkable  cbaracteristio, 
owever,  wais  the  exnberant  animal  spirit 
which  found  vent  in  constant  flashes  of  inerri- 
ment,  in  season  and  oat  of  season,  brightened 
and  pointed  With  wit  and  satire,  at  on*ce  droll 
tod  tormentlnff.  Even  a  lecture-room  Was  not 
exempt  from  these  irrepressible  ^kffies,  and  our 
totor,  who  was  formal  and  wished  to  be  grave, 
but  had  not  the  gift  of  gravity,  ttevet*  Mt  Miib  or 
at  ease  in  the  presence  of  his  mercurial  ptrfdl. 

*  liockhart  with  great  readiness  comprehended 
the  habits  and  tone>of  the  new  society  in  whiofa 
he  was  placed,  and  was  not  for  a  tnoment  want- 
ing in  any  of  its  requirements ;  but  this  adaptive 
power  never  interfered  with  the  marked  indi- 
viduality of  his  own  charactigr  and  beating.  He 
was  at  once  a  favourite  and  fbrmidable^  his 
tongne  and  his  pen  were  alike  ready,  and  both 
em^yed  for  merriment  and  keen  satire  In 
those  days  he  was  an  incessant  oaricatnrist;  his 
papers^  hb  books,  and  the  walls  of  his  rooms 
Were  covered  with  portraitures  of  his  fHeods 
and  himself— so  like  as  to  be  unmistakeable, 
with  an  exaggeration  of  any  peculiarity  so  droll 
and  so  provoking  as  to  make  the  picture  any- 
thing but  flattering  to  the  selMove  (k  Its  subject. 
This  propensity  was  so  strong  in  bim^  that  I  was 
surprised  when  in  after  life  he  vepcessed  it  At 


once  and  fbr  ever.  In  tiie  last  fMriy  years  of 
his  Tifs  I  do  not  think  he  ever  drew  a  caricatnna: 
In  those  ^lays-^I  mean  In  college  days — he  wHi 
a  frequent  writer  of  verses,  sometimes  in  Latin^ 
sometimes  In  English,  and  not  unfreijuently  m 
both.  Though  Lockhart  partook  with  thorough 
relish  of  aH  the  nleasores  and  amusements  of  an 
undergraduate,  he  was  ftr  from  neglecting  the 
proper  boslni^  of  tbe  place.  He  was  always  a 
diligent  reader^maae  himself  thoroughly  ao* 
qaainted  with  the  Greek  Theatre,  Homer,  Pin* 
oar,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides.  I  mentiott 
these,  because  hfs  diligent  and  carefcd  study  of 
them  fell  under  my  own  personal  knowledge— ^ 
not  as  stating  the  limits  or  his  ac<^ntance  witf 
Greek  literatore.  He  was.  In  fact,  an  excellent 
classical  scholar^  ftnd  also  read  Prenob,  Italian, 
and  Bpahish,  in  the  days  of  which  I  now  speak; 
German  was  a  later  acquisition.  He  was  curi* 
Otis  in  ffaseffoal  and  also  in  British  antlairities. 
iind  mudi  attached  to  heraldic  and  ffeneaiogioal 
questions.  I  tMnk  his  first  publlcadon  was  an 
article  on  heraldry,  to  the  **  Edinburgh  Enqydo- 
p»dia."  County  hfstories  were  favourite  read* 
ing  with  him.  I  remember  his  telling  me  of  h^ 
being  placed  at  dinner  by  an  American  lady, 
who  explained  to  him  that  her  husband  (a  gen-* 
tleman  tif  good  position  in  the  States)  -was  de^ 
soended  from  an  ancient  Scotch' family  of  great 
dirtinction.  "  Litt^^"  said  he,  **  did  the  worthy 
Tadj  suspect  that  I  was  a  good  enough  ScoU^ 
genealogist  to  know  that  her  hi^band^s  name 
was  never  borne  by  any  gentleman's  &mUy  in 
Scotland." 

'  *•  But  thotigh  Lockhart  was  an  excellent  scho- 
ar  and  a  man  of  great  and  various  knowledge, 
he  was  not,  I  aptrehend,  what  would  be  called 
••a  learned  man."  We  had  only  one  learned 
man  in  our  (in  thpse  days)  small  college :  I  mean 
the  late  Sir  William  HomfHon.  He  was  al* 
ready  jmrsoing  those  studies  which  ultimately 
gave  hfm  a  high  place  among  those  who  dwell 
in  the  higher  regions  of  learned  speculation. 

*  Those  who  never  knew  Lockhart  personally, 
dr  knew  him  but  riightly,  will  never  appreciate 
him  j^ustly.  He  had  a  sort  of  magnanimous 
carelessness,  which  allowed  him  to  say  things 
and  to  write  things  which  gave  a  handle  to 
those  who  were  Indisposed  to  hiia  Those  only 
who  knew  hhn  intimately  could  understand 
What  the  man  really  was.^  If  his  best  friend  or 
his  nearest  relation  had  been  mortifled  in  his 
self-love  by  anytWtig  touching  his  vani^.  It  la 
■ot  to  be  deniea  that  Lodkhart  was  not  the  man 
to  heal  the  wound.  If  resorted  to  for  eympfl(thy, 
he  would  most  probably  make  it  smart  afresh 
by  a  thousand  unpleasiug  jibes.  But  had  any 
real  som>w  or  anxiety  come  upon  you,  audi  as 
the  loss  or  sickness  pf  those  dear  to  yon,  or  any 
calamity  touching  the  fortunes  or  life  of  yourself 
or  your  family,  John  Lockhart  was,  of  all  men, 
he  to  whom  you  might  most  safely  resort  for' 
s^mfiiathy  and  ooDsourtMn-*-4br  halpi  if  witirin* 
Ids  power  to  give  it 

*  The  love  of  childrea  was  stranger  in  Lock* 
hart  than  I  have  ever  known  it  in  any  other 
nmo-^  w|s  womanly  love.  He  d^if^tad  ta 
dandle  and  play  with  an  infimt  la  arms.  It  wm 
an^ariy  oharwtoristievandheiMverloeiil.  A 
litda  girl  of  tmt  or  fl!m  ywm  ef  aga,  tiM  «liiUL 
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4dim»  €ji  th^  ooN^e  flerraate,  used  to  be  his 
oorapanidn  in  hia  rooiDs  lor  boon  at  a  time, 
aod  wbevk  io  after  years  he  heard  of  ill  haviag 
befallen  her,  I  remember  that  he  was  deeply 
moved..  I  never  saw  so  happy  a  father  as  he 
was  while  dancing  his  first-born  child  Iq  his 
arras.  His  first  sorrow  In  Kfe  was  the  breaking 
Of  the  healtli  tt\d  ultimate  death  of  thfs  child, 
the  Hugh  Littlejohn  of  the  ^^  Tales  of  a  Grand- 
^her."  it  was  kom  that  time  that  ah  etpree- 
akm  of  deep  meUooboly  not  oaireqiiemJy  over- 
•pread  bis  faoe,  and  in  hie  later  je(H«  babitnally 
settled  there. 

'  As  a  member  of  sodety,  iLockhart  was  an 
exact  observer  of  all  its  requirements.  He  al- 
ways kept  his  engagements,  and  was  always 
poncttiAl  88  to  time.  He  dressed  well  and  care- 
iQlIy,  but  never  too  well.  His  maonere  were 
goodr^pw^tly  calm,  mmdy,  and  aelf-relyfeg, 
withoat  the  eUgbiest  obu-osirenes^  ariogapoe, 
or  attempt  at  display.  His  oooversation  was 
excellent,  piqoant,  and  to  the  purpose ;  bat.  he 
never  songht  more  than  his  share,  afid  readily 
gave  way  to  more  ambitious  talkers.  He  w'os 
wholly  without  pedantries;  but  bis  extensive 
knowledge  often  enabled  him  to  settle  doubtful 
qaestioBs  and  to  give  the  matter  in  hand  a  new 
asi^eot.  This  wise  always  done  briefly  and 
i|oi«tly ;  bnt  in  a  t<^te-^tdte,  or  with  a  few  ineods, 
hteratnre  was,  I  think,  hie  favourite  topic,  and 
his^coDversation  on  books  or  literary  sutjjects 
was  al  ways  singularly  agreeable.  Hoi  was  never 
a  rich  man,  and  had  a  Strong  sense  of  the  duty 
of  prudence  in  m*oney  matters,  and  was  at  all 
tines  anzioosiy  oarefol  ta  keep  his  own  eijpetisee 
wUbin  his  means;  vet^n  ptopordoft  to  his 
meanS)  he  was  the  kurgest  giver«  both  in  the 
shape  of  avowed  gifts  aad  of  loans^the  non* 

fayment  of  which  was  a  moral  certain^ — ^at 
have  ever  known.' 

To  this  sketch,  admirable  as  far  as  it  goes, 
a  few,  and  only  a  lew  not  very  important  Bd«> 
ditions  may  be  ma4le. 

Tk«re  was  a  brief  space  in  his  academioa) 
career  wben  Lockfaart  seemed  more  disposed 
than  'pmdenee  warranted  to  fiUl  into  habits 
which  elever  men  with  nsoderate  means  w<iil 
do  well  to  avofld.  He  banted  fi^nently,  bo- 
aides  <beoomi  ng  a  mehaber  of  a  boat  club,  a 
mich  less  periloos  amusement.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  bbscnrved  tfak  with  regret;  and 
partly  thffongii  his  own  yvdidoos  ^Ottosel, 
partly  by  coonnvdestiDg  in  m  wise  aad 
frteadiy  spirit  with  tbe  young  man^s  father, 
be  snooeoded  in  divortin^  Loddtartfiroiii  f  ar- 
saits  wfaich  might  ha^e  spoiled  soch  a  nature 
SB  his.  In  oiker  Te8))eots  LockkArt  raa  tbo 
common  cosvse  of  coHog»  life,  getting  wtv 
sera)^  like  nndtr^gmdiMltes  io  genera^  and 
getting  oat  of  tkem  again  with  a  tact  pecii* 
Har  Io  faimseii  Our  ooiVBspondeai  has 
ipoken  of  the  sdrt  of  terror  with  whioh  Mr. 
Lockfaart's  tntor  contemrplajted  his  naercnrial 
pnpil;  and  thtft  he  had  some,  reason  to  be 
afraid  of  him  may  be  gathered  from  tbe 
following  aneodota*    The  .gantleoun  in  ques- 


tion was  an  aeonrate  classical  scholar,  and 
even  for  his  day  a  superior  man ;  bnt  bis  lite^ 
rary  acquirements  were  moderate.  It  was 
his  pleasore,  however,  to  be  regarded  by  his 
pnpils  as  a  man  of  extensive  erudition;  and 
when  lectnriw  on  the  Greek  Testament,  he 
would  pause  worn  time  to  time  to  point  out 
what  he  considered  to  be  Hebraisms  in  the 
stylo  of  one  or  other  of  the  Evangelists; 
Lockhart,  who  mistrusted  his  tutor's  acquain<< 
tance  with  Hebrew,  and  who,  in  his  own 
thirst  (&t  knowledge,  had  already  mastered 
the  Hebrew  alphabet,  ventured  npon  tbe  fol^ 
lowing  bold  trick.  One  day,  to  the  great 
sorpnse  and  i^parent  delight  of  the  tutor,  he 
handed  in,  instead  of  a  Latin  exercise,  a  paper 
covered  with  Hebrew  characters.  He  was 
compHqiented  o«  his  acquirements,  and  de- 
sired to  persevere;  which  he  did  for  eeverrai 
days,  till  at  last  the  tutor,  to  whom  the  gk)ry 
of  the  college  was  everything,  unable  any 
longer  to  restrain  his  delight,  carried  a  ban^ 
die  of  these  exercises  to  Dr.  Parsons.  The 
Doctor  (who  was  really  a  good  Hebrew  soho* 
lar)  read,  or  appeared  to  read,  Lockhart's 
essays,  the  tntor  dilating  all  tbe  while  on  what 
might  be  expected  frtkm  such  an  extraordi- 
nary young  man,  when  the  form  of  the  master's 
visage  suddenly  changed,  and,  after  vainly  at- 
tempting to  look  grave,  he  burst  into  a  roar 
of  laughter.  Lookhaft  had  written  in  the 
Hebrew  character,  but  in  the  English  Ian* 
gnage,  a  series  of  good-natured  lampoons  upon 
his  tntor,  for  eadi  of  which,  as  he  handed  it 
in,  he  had  reoeived  the  public  thanks  of  the 
person  lampooned.  We  need  scarcely  add 
that  Hebrew  exercises  were  tbeneefbrUi  dis- 
couraged, thou^rh  nodhing  was  said  to  make 
Lockhart  or  the  class  aware  that  tbe  real 
merits  of  these  particiihur  specimens  had 
been  discovered.  Lockhart  wrote  Latin  wjtii 
great  lAcility  and  elegance.  His  skill  in  tbia 
respect  was  sometimeA  exercised  on  impo- 
sitioms  to  which,  for  boyish  pranks  (never  otic^ 
fbt  any  grave  offence),  he  was  subjected. 
Upon  one  of  these  occasions  he  and  others 
fbnnd  themselves  conBned  to  college  till  one 
of  the  longest  papesa  in  the  'Spectator^ 
should  have  been  rendel^ed  into  Latin.  Lock-i 
bait,  without  missing  a  single  lecture,  gavo 
in  his  imposition  a  little  after  noon,  and  took 
hie  walk,  and  was  back  a  free  man  to  dinner 
at  what  was  then  the  usual  hour,  four  o^clock. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  Lockhart  began 
the  study  of  the  Spanish  language,  of  which 
he  never  ceased  U)  bo  a  passionate  admirer*. 
His  English  version  of  some  or  their  most 
popular  ballads  shows  likewise  how  he  could 
enter  into  the  chivalrotss  character  oiF  the 
Spaniards  themselves,  ""hose  resistance,  to  the 
power  of  the  first  N^^leou  was  then  at  its 
^eight^  and    interested  him  greatly.    Likei 
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many  «f  his  oontomporaries,  destined  as  well 
as  himself  for  peaceful  pursuits,  Lockhart 
yoarued  to  go  out  and  join  the  patriots  in 
their  struggle.  Unlike  some  of  Uiem,  how- 
ever, he  was  restrained  by  the  known  wishes 
of  his  father  from  indulging  that  inclination. 
At  the  same  time  a  memorandum,  kindly 
supplied  by  his  brother,  shows  that  he  endea- 
voured to  make  a  compromise  between  his 
own  wishes  and  what  he  accepted  as  a  duty. 
He  ofifered  to  take  orders  in  the  Church  of 
Enghind  provided  Dr.  Lockhart  would  con- 
sent to  his  joining  Lord  Wellington's  army  as 
a  chaplain.  But  the  Doctor,  whose  eldest  son 
was  then  serving  with  his  regiment  in  India, 
wholly  condemned  the  romantic  scheme;  and 
John,  abandoning  all  idea  of  fighting  for  the 
Spaniards,  resigned  himself,  not  perhaps  with^ 
out  a  murmur,  to  his  fate. 

The  same  distaste  for  rough  play  which  had 
distinguished  Lodchart  when  a  student  at 
Glasgow  Ck>llege,  remained  with  him  throngh- 
out  the  whole  of  his  Oxford  career.  Genial  he 
was,  and  H^ht-hearted — glad  to  receive  his 
friends  in  his  own  rooms,  or  to  visit  them  in 
theirs ;  and,  though  gifted  with  no  genius  for 
music,  ^exceedingly  fond  of  simple  ballads/ 
which  some  of  his  friends  sang  with  skill  and 
taste.  But  boxing,  single-stick,  fencing,  Jbc, 
though  they  were  then  much  in  vogue,  he 
never  approached.*"  His  great  delight  of  all 
in  the  way  of  relaxation  was  a  quiet  row  on 
the  river,  and  a  fish  dinner  at  Godbtow.*  Of 
the  knot  of  intimate  associates  who  used  to 
join  him  in  these  excursions,  originally  very 
small,  probably  few  now  survive ;  but  there 
is  not  one  among  them,  we  will  venture  U> 
say^  who  fails  to  look  back  at  this  moment 
with  melancholy  pleasure  on  the  brilliant  wit, 
the  merry  song,  and  from  time  to  time  the 
g^ve  and  interesting  discussion,  which  on 
such  occasions  gave  to  the  sanded  parioor  of 
the  village  ale-honse  the  air  of  the  Paltestra 
at  Tusculum,  or  the  Anlaltheum  of  Curoie. 

Lockhart  went  up  into  the  schools  in  the 
Easter  term  of  1813,  before  he  had  completed 
his  nineteenth  year;  and,  notwithstanding  that 
he  with  unparalleled  ^(iidaeity  devoted  part  of 
his  time  to  caricaturing  the  examining  masters, 
eame  out  in  the  first  ciaas  in  Classics.    For 

*  Neither  cKd  he  ever  become  a  sportsman.  In 
an  artiele  on  the  Life  of  one  who  was  eminent  iii 
that  capacity  as  well  as  in  others^  Sir  Fowell  Bux- 
ton, Lockhart  thus  expresses  himself  (*  Quarterly 
Review/  vol.  Ixxxfii.) :— '  We  are  less  surprised  than 
distressed  to  see  a  child  blowing  up  a  froe  or  impal- 
ing a  butterfly;  but  of  all  this  world^s  wonders 
nooe  is  to  na  more  ineouprehensible  than  the  fact 
that  there  have  been  deep  philosophers,  solemn  di- 
vines, nay,  tender,  thoughtful^  medita;tiTe  poets, 
who  could  wander  from  morn  to  dewy  eve  among 
woods  and  waters,  torturing  fish  and  massacring  I 


Mathematics  he  never  had  the  smallest  tmle. 
The  name  which  stood  next  tx>  his  in  the  al- 
phabetical an*atigeraent  of  the  first  dass  wa% 
like  his  own,  destined  to  become  celebrated. 
It  was  that  of  Dr.  Milman,  the  .present  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's — his  friend  through  life.  Can 
anything  stronger  be  said  in  his  &voar  than 
that  he  gained  and'kept  the  friendship  of  sack 
men,?  Lockhart's  success  gave  great  satia&o- 
tion,  not  only  to  his  personal  fnends,  but  to 
the  master  and  the  tutor  of  the  college.  The 
latter,  a  man  of  most  kindly  and  amiable  dis- 
position, forgot,  in  a  triumph  which  he  accept- 
ed as  refiectine;  honour  upon  himself,  what- 
ever soreness  the  little  incident  of  the  Hebrew 
exercises  might  have  occasioned.  He  wrote 
to  Lockhart's  father  a  letter  of  congratulation, 
in  terms  so  warm  and  generous  that  thoj 
gladdened  the  old  man's  heart 

Having  obtained  from  Oxford  all  that  she 
was  likely  to  give — for  even  in  Balliol,  fellow- 
ships were  not  in  those  days  as  they  are  now^ 
open  to  competition — Lockhart  quitted  col« 
lege,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of 
Scottish  law.  This  imposed  upon  him  the 
necessity  of  residing  for  a  certain  portion  of 
the  year  in  Edinburgh ;  and  there  he  accord- 
ingly settled  himself  ii)  bachelor's  lodgiliga, 
though  not  till  he  had  indulged  a  desire  which 
had  longvbeen  present  with*  him,  of  visiting 
Germany  aad  becoming  persoually  acquainted 
with  Goethe.  For  affiady  he  was  so  far  maa> 
ter  of  the  German  language  that  he  eould  ap- 
preciate the  merits  of  that  band  of  poets  and 
scholars  who,  in  a  single  generation,  had  won 
for  the  literature  of  their  country  the  high 
p^ace  which  it  still  holds  among  the  nations  of 
Europe;  and  among  that  band  there  was  none 
whom  he  more  passionately  admired  than 
Goethe.  The  noteworthy  point  in  the  adven- 
ture is,  however,  this— Lockhart  wished  to 
visit  Germany,  but  the  means  WM*e  wanting. 
Ife  conld  not  afford  the  outlay  incident  to 
what  was  then  a  toilsome  and  expensive  jour- 
ney. But  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  had 
preceded  him  to  Edinbu^ ;  the  article  on 
Heraldry,  elsewhere  referred  to,  showed  that 
he  eould  write;  and  Mr.  Blackwood,  already 
risifig  into  eminence  ae  a  shrewd  and  enter- 
prising publisher,  accepted  without  hesitation 
his  proposal  to  translate  into  English  Frederick 
Schlegel's  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History. 
Before  a  line  of  the  tnmslation  had  be^ 
written,  tire  sum  agreed  upon  as  the  price  of 
the  copyright  was  handed  over  to  Lockhart* 
Though  seldom  eommunicatiTe  on  vadk  sub- 
jects, \t  more  than  once  alluded  to  tbe  cir- 
cumstance in  after4ife,  and  always  in  tiie 
same  terms.  *It  was  a  generous  act  on 
Ebony's^  part,  and  a  bold  one  too ;  for  he  had 
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only  itty  wow!  for  il  tkat'I  bad  aiijr  fticqaaint-i 
anoe  at  all  with  the  German  langoi^.'  Mr. 
Blackwood  knew,  however,  What  he  was  abont. 
His  sagacTtj  showed  him  that 'in  Lockhart^B 
hands  he^  was  perfecUj  safe ;  and  Lockhart 
and  he  became  ^t  friends,  and  so  eontinned 
ever  after. 

The  translation  of  3chleger8  Lectnres,  of 
which  the  merito  have  l6ng  been  recognised, 
was,  we  believe,  the  first  of  LodchartV  avowed 
works.  It  did  not  come  oat,  however,  till 
after  his  connexion  with  the  fHendly  book- 
aeller  had  by  other  means  been  confirmed. 
Meanwhile  he  paid  his  visit  to  Germany,  saw 
and  conversed  with  Goethe  in  Weimar,  tra- 
versed Pmnce,  and  what  was  then  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  and  returned  to  Edii^ 
bnrgh.  There  in  1 81 6  he  became  an  ad  voci^ 
or,  as  we  in  the  South  shonld  express  onrselvea, 
was  called  to  the  bar;  and  day  by  day  in  ses- 
sion-time duly  showed  himself  in  the  Parlia- 
saent  Honse.  Bat  Lockhart  had  no  Iriends  i 
in  those  days  among  the  writers  or  attorneys, 
and  few  brwis  came  in.  We  doabt  whe^er 
his  own  tastes  ever  led  him  in  reality  to  desire 
that  they  shonld  come  in.  FuU  of  knowledge  - 
as  he  was,  and  in  conversation  powerful  as 
well  aa  brilliant,  he  never  shone  as  a  public 
q>eaker.  Indeed  he  was  perhaps  too  consbions 
of  his  own  shortcomings  in  that  respect. 
Naturally  ^therefore,  he  b^iook  himself  to  lite- 
rature, where  his  gnsai  strength  lay;  and  if 
at  the  outset  he  made  personal  enemies  by 
the  trenchant  style  in  which  he  delivered  his 
opinions,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  tbnt  he  only 
followed  in  this  xespect  the  example  set  by 
older  aAd  more  experienced  critics. 

We  have  no  wi^  to  revive  feelings  long 
dead  by  telling  over  again  the  rise  and  pro- 

^  ffress  o(  'Bhickwood'e  Magazine.'    Mt^  Gop. 

^  don,  in  her  otherwise  creditable  memoir  of 
Professor  Wilson,  has  shown  (as  we  had 
occasion  to  obsierve  in  commenting  upon 
that  piece  of  biography*)  how  impossible  it 
is,  even  at  the  dietanoe  of  well-nigh  fifty 
years,  to  tread  upon  ground  so  delicate 
without  wounding  wh^e  there  oould  be  no 
desire  to  wound.  But  in  justice  to  Lockhart, 
we  must  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  in 
helping  to  establish  Uiat  able  periodical,  he 
not  only  obeyed  an  impulse  natural  to  a 
youuff  man  entertaining  his  views  in  politics 
and  m  letters,  but  adapted  himself  in  his 
BMnner  of  dorog  so  to  tne  taste  and  temper 
of  the  age.  Whig  literature  was  not,  in 
1817,  what  it  has  since  become.  Nor  was 
it  through  the  press  exclusively  that  the 
party,  as  it  existed  in  Edbbni^h,  claimed  to 
monopolise^  sixty  years  ago,  the  genius  and 
talent  of  the  land.    Mon  of   the   preseiift 

*  <  Qnaitevly  Beview;  vol.  odii 


gsneratibn  need  not  look  further  than  Henry 
ockburn^s  Memorials  of  his  own  Times  to 
see  with  what  rare  self-complacency  a  knot 
of  Whig  lawyers  and  professors  r^arded 
themselves,  and  required  others  to  regard 
them  as  t^e  salt  of  the  earth.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  is  indeed  mentioned  by  our  worthy 
gossip  as  ^a>  good  story-teller;'  and  his 
gaie^,  sinmlici^,  and  kindness  of  heart  are 
admitted ;  but  the  only  conversationalists  in 
Edinburgh  were  Jeffrey  and  his  clique.  Even 
in  the  region  of  law,  we  are  told,  the  Tories 
being  trnable  to  find  among  themselves  any 
one  qualified  to  sit  upon  the  bench,  were 
forced  against  their  will  to  make  the  Whig 
Gillies  a  judge.  'The  whole  official  power 
of  Government,*  it  seems,  *was  on  one  sid^ 
—nearly  the  whole  talent  and  popularity  on 
the  other;  and  the  principles  espoused  by 
each  admitted  of  no  reconciliation.  The 
Tories  could  boast  of  some  adherents  of 
talent,  and  of  many  of  great  worth,  but  their 
political  infiaenoe  now  depended  entirely  on 
office.  With  the  exception  of^  Scott,  I  cannot 
recollect  almost  a  single  individual  taking  at 
this  time  a  charge  of  public  opinion,  and  of 
personal  weight,  who  was  not  a  Whig.'  Put 
this  into  intelligible  English,  and  it  will 
read  well  enough*  It  is  at  least  very  harm* 
iess  in  the  year  of  grace  1864;  but  the 
visible  assumption,  brought  day  after  day 
under  the  notice  of  young  and  ardent  spirits, 
led,  as  might  be  expected,  in  1817,  to  resist* 
anee. 

'The  best  table-talk  of  Edinburgh,'  says 
Lockhiart  in  his  '  Life  of  Scott,^  *  was,  and 
probably  still  is,  in  a  rerj  great  m^sure 
nnide  up  of  brilliant  disquisitions,  such  as 
might  be  transferred  without  alteration  to  a 
Professor's  note-book,  or  the  pages  of  a 
Critical  Review;  and  of  sharp  word>catch^ 
fogs,  ingenious  thrusting  and  parrying  of 
dialectics,  and  all  the  quips  and  qniddites  of 
bar-pleading.  It  was  the  talk  of  a  society  to 
which  lawyers  and  lecturers  had  for  at  least 
a  hundred  years  given  the  tone.'  Two  inci* 
dents  alone  saved  Edinburgh  from  falling 
into  the  condition  of  a  mere  country  town. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  still  the  chief  seat 
of  jnd^ture  in  Scotland,  where,  since  the 
establishment  of  Presbyterianism,  the  law 
has  taken  rank  at  the  head  of  the -liberal 
professions.  In  the  next  place,  the  University 
stood  deservedly  high  as  a  school  not  so 
mwdti  of  learning,  as  of  physical  and  tneta* 
physical  science.  Now  such  a  state  of  things 
conld  not  fail  to  bring  about  at  Edinburgh 
the  concentration  of  social  influence  in  the 
hands  which  actually  wielded  it.  It  was  not 
the  position  of  his  name  on  the  peerage-roll, 
nor  ithe  weight  of  his  pursei,  nor  the  extent 
of  hii  acres,  which  aecured  pt  a  stranger 
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AcaeM  within  the  charmed  oirde  ia  thM  city. 
A  reputation,  more  or  km  deserved,  io  Mms, 
arta,  or  letters,  did  more  for  4iim  thau  any 
other  recommendation  could  effect;  and  if 
to  hia  fame  in  the^  respect^  was  added  the 
euspicion  thai  he  eatertained  what  ^ere 
^Ued  lit^ecal  tiqwa  in  poiliti^  and  religion, 
there  was  not  a  pbiloeopher^e  door  ia  the  old 
town  or  in  the  xmw  but  <^ened  to  him  of  its 
-own  a<?oord* 

Such  was  Edinburgh  society  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  eigfet^nth  century, — very 
philofiophioal,  very  argament^tivev  pcooe  to 
entert^iu  and  to  exprese  doubts  ^oa  all  sab» 
jects,  and  especially  dissatisfied  with  the 
•establish^  -order  of  thi|V)gs  in  Church  and 
State.  Bat  society  so  comftitut^  never  iaile^ 
sooner  or  lateR,  to  act  aggressively  against 
the  principles  which  it  b^aa  by  distrusting. 
The  '.£dinbui^h  Review  ((established  ia 
1802)  gradually  became  ih^  organ  of  the 
tiiberal  pa/ty.  The  triumph  of  Whig  views, 
both  of  men  and  things,  :aeemed  to  be  eomr 
plete,  and  £d)t|burgh  beeamOi  not  for.  Scot- 
land onlji  but  for  t^  whole  empin^  the 
centre  of  liberaliim*       . 

Six  years  aiter  the  first  appearance  of  the 
*  Edinburgh  Review^'  the  *  Quarterly  Keview^ 
(in  the  establishment  of  which.  Sit*  Walter 
Scott  too^  a  leading  part)  proved  that  the 
ipesources.  of  learning  and  genius  wece*— ia 
England  at  all  eveols— ^t  least  as  aceescnble 
to  the  Tory  party  as  to  .their  antagoniata. 
But  while  the  '  Edinbur^b  Review'  continued 
to  bavQA  considerably  bold. on  the  Scottish 
mind,  the  Tbries  of  Scotland  did  not  possess 
a  jingle  local  p^iodical  4hro|]gb  the  columns 
of  which  their  own  opial^na  might  be  de^ 
fended ;  and,-<*-whieh:i8  the  strangest  incident 
of  all, — it  seemft-  never  to  have*  o^ourred  to 
tJnera  that  it  nught  be  jadipieus  to  estaUiBh 
one.  The  -  battle  which  they  fought  waft 
therefore  ibught  at  great  disadvantage*  There 
ia  a  pride  of  intellect^  the  appeal^ to  wbieh  is 
id  far  more  force,  espooiadly  aaioog  the  youngs 
in.  preating  or  comfirming  opiniofi,  than  tCOn- 
aiderations  of  musffe  }>er80nal  intevcist^  and 
the  political  party  whicb  overlooks  that  fact, 
pr  refuses  to  be  jguided  by  ity  iMlveit  4kils  in  the 
end  tosoffer  for  its.  stolidity,  To  that  pride  of 
intellect  the  Whigs.bad  appealed,  and  appealed 
^ith  undeniaUe  luooess^  Had  th^  only 
known  how  to  deal  wisely  by  this  advantage 
in  maintaining  a  tone  of  .mddecation^and  of 
something  NsO  ca^our  in.deali«)ig'wdih  their 
iopponeat^  Aeir  sucoass  might,  have  been 
aven  moiie  complete,  and.  •ceriaiaiy  ainore 
eaduriuff  than  it  was.  But  tkeyiell  iato  the 
snare  wmch/is  laid  for  ;all  who^  make  an 
/early  stari  in  the  raca-of  life ;  they  lost  their 
ojH^a  heads,  and/  Aey  brdnj^t  about  a  stroiu^ 
reaotioo. «.  Tbera  had  been  fi^peA  in  Apri^ 


1817^  a  AontJhly  Magaiine,  of  which  Mi; 
Blackwood  was    the   publtaher    and  chief 
proprietor.     It  was  conducted  by  genUemea 
of  undeniable,  personal   worth,  bat  of  dol 
intellect,  and  it  dragged  on  for  a  while  a 
sickly  existenjce,  a^r  the  n&anner  of  Seotek 
magazines  in  general.     If  it  bad  any  political 
leaning  at  all,  it  leant  towards  the  views  of 
the  dominant  literary  faction  ;  bat  its  sta{»le 
commodities  were  heraldry,  taloa^  and  biogii- 
.phical  sketohes,  put  forth  in  a  al^le  of  m 
point  ov  brilliancy.    Few  people  read  it  at 
all,  fever  stiU  e|)oke  abont  it  a^r  they  had 
done  so.    So  ran  tho  irst  aix  oaviben; — but 
on  the  appearance  of  the  aeveath,  peopis 
auddenly  opened  ^eir  eyea»     Three  shsip 
paporsi  pregnant  with  literary  heresy^  ^m 
aiBong  the  articles   in  that   rnunber.    Osa 
presumed  to  dispate  the  dicta  of  the  ^  Edin- 
burgh Review'  on.  what  was   then  a  great 
oolonieal  oneation ;  another  quieaed  the  gas- 
tiemea  wao  had  heretofore  been  accepted  «i 
the  fouaders  of  the  Magaziao;  aed  a  third 
asaailedy  in  terms  of  unmeasotvd   oensare^ 
oertain  poets  of  the  lohool  called  CodcQej, 
whom  the    *£(linbui|gh'  had  takes  onder 
it^  special  protection.    Besidea  these  then 
waa  the  opeai^g   article,  a    vigorous  aad 
severe  critique  Oa  Coleridge's  •Biographis 
Litecaria,'  with  a  set  of  wk^  veraes,  netei, 
as  they  were  called,  to  eorrespondents,  the 
like  of.  which  we  will  venture  to  say  never 
confronted  the  title-page  of  any  work.    If  a 
shell  bad  expfeded  in  Priaee'a  Street,  the 
effect  would  ha/ve  been  leaa  startling  to  the 
mjultitudew    The    Edinburgh    Whigs,   who 
thought  nothiagseandalous  Uiat was  written  oa 
their  own  aide, and  had  beien  highly  delighted 
with  the  *Two«peany  Postbag,*  and  olber 
prod  notions  of  the  santfe  pen,  which,  bew» . 
ev€i*  brilliant,  were  oertainly  not  diatinguiaiiad  ' 
by  decorum  or  by  abstinence  from  perBonst 
attacksi  stood  perfectly  aghast  when  that 
seventh  number  of  *BiadLWOOd*s  Magaaaa^ 
waa  set  before  them.    They  fcdt  that  rebd^ 
lion  was  begun*    The  Tories,  aad  eapecisllj 
the  younger  membera  of  that  party,  utrieked 
with  laughter  aa  they  read,  and  preteaded 
to  ceasure.    Neutralsj!  if  any  netftrals  then 
were,  ehuckled  over  the  prospect  of  a>ero 
fun  in  reserve^  and  verilf  they,  were  set 
disappointed.    How    Blaokwood    eontinoed 
from  month  to  nsoatb  to  Btartle,acandaliae» 
and  keep  Edinburgh  society  in  a  roar,  sad 
also,  we  mast  add,  to  delight  and  iaatm^ 
its  readers,  it  is  unnecessary  for  ua  to  say^ 
Among  its  early  ^contributors,  iwith  the  ex* 
ceptiaa,  perhaps,  of  Professor  Wilson,  tiisM 
was  none  who  wrote  more  Ireqoeotly  th^ 
John  Loekhaft)  or  upon  a  gr^iter  varied 
of  subjects.    He  might  have  said  in  afUt 
life,  and  jiaid  in /good  xionogat^*— 
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tJDfortunatcly  for  hiroftel^  those  among  hU 
contiibutions  wluch  inflicted  pain  upon  tndi- 
^aalfi,  as  thtsy  made  the.  greatest  noise  «t 
the  tTTHC  so  they  are  ^still  the  mest  peitina- 
eiotisly  remembered.'^'- birt  the  editor,  ^hose 
privilege  it  may  due  day  bfe  to  Exhibit 
Lopkhart  as  ho  was  in  the  dawn^  of  his 
literary  reputatioo,  will  best  do  so  by  repro^ 
ducing  portidns  firom  snoh  scholarly  papem 
as  'ThQ  Greek  Drama/  the  'Hor»Germanictti' 
with  snatches  at  songs,  sneh  as  ^Thef  Lament 
for  Captain  Paton/  or  ♦The  Clydesdale  Yieo- 
inan*8  Return,'  and  a  stanza  here  and  there 
taken  from  the  extravaganza  *The  Mad 
Banker  of  Amsterdam.'  It  is  in  thes^  and 
in  his  hearty  criticisms  upon  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Bowles,  and  Sir  Waller  Scott, 
that  Lockhart  conies  forth  in  bis  tnie  coloars^ 
How  full  of  matily  geniality  attd  of  spirit 
Hess  discernible  in  the  originals)  are  the 
Spanish  Ballads,  moSt  of  which  appeared  in 
*  Blackwood '  about  this  time  !*  Their  bold 
movement  and  fine  rhythm,  unless  we  mis- 
take,  hare  given  lalnable  hints  to  more 
modera  poets.  We  eitract,  as  a  speoimeii, 
two  verses  from  the  *Song  for  the  Morning 
of  St  John  thfe  Baptfet  :'— 

^Oome  forth,  come  forth,  n^  maidens^  the.air  is 
calm  and  oool, 

And  the  violet  bloe  £si:  down  ye'U  view,  re- 
flected ia  the  pool; 

The  violets  and  ths  (oses,  and  the  Jasmines  all 
together, 

Well  bind  in  garlands  on  the  brow  of  the 
strong  and  lively  weth^.    .         . 

'Come  forth,  come  forth,  tny  raaldWs,  well  ga- 
ther myWe  bonghi; 

And  we  shall  l6am  htm  the  dews  of  the 
fern  if  our  lads  wBl  keep  thttif  vV>#b; 

If  the  wether  be  stil),  as  we  dance  on  the  hfll, 
and  the  dew  hangs  ^weet  bn  the  flowers, 

Then  we'll  kiss  off  the  d«w,  for  our  lovers  are 
true,  and  the  Bapt^*s  blessing  is  obrs.* 

Lockhart  soon  found  himself  pourted  f^ni 
flattered  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Tory  party  in 
Edinburgh  and  in  Scotland  genprally*  The 
AVbigs,  on  the  other  hand,  abhorfed  him; 
and  abhorred  with  the  greater  intensity  that 
hatred  with  them  was  not  a  little  tempered 
by  fear. 

Among  the  ipany  acquaintances  to  which 
hifi  literary  reputation  introduced  him,  there 
was  none  whtcn  Lodchart  valued  more  highly 
than  that  of  Sit  Waller  Scott.  Hts  own  ac- 
count of  that  whidh  may  be  called  the  turn- 
ing-point in  his  existence  is  U^o  cbaracteristio 
ia  be  omitted  here : — 
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•  r  wa».din4iigllkesitsliig of  tlie General  Aii* 
sembly  of  HmMrk  In  Bfay,  18I9|  that  I  first 
had  the  honoiur  of,  meeting  him  Jn  prirate  sOf 
ciety.  The  party  was  not  a  large  one,  at  th^ 
boose  of  a  much-valaed  common  friend,  Mr. 
Home  fcrummond^  of  Blair  Drummond,  tl^^ 
grandsoxi  of  Loud  Kames.  Mr.  Scott,  ever  apt 
to  ooftsh^er  too  fsvonmbly  tibe  literary  efiSorfis  df 
others,  and  more  especially  of  Tery  young  pev^ 
a6ns,  reeeived  me,  "when  I  was  pretexted  to  hkiH 
with  a  oordiality  whioh  I  had  i^t  ^eea  prep»re«f 
to  expect  from  one  filling  a  station,  so  exalted^ 
This,  however,  is  the  same  story  that  ©rery  imli- 
vidnal  who  ev^^r  met  Vim  uoder  similar  cireiim^ 
stances  ha^  had  to  lelL  When  the  Jadies  rttired 
From  the  dinner- table  I  hap^peood  to  ait  next  hi  in. 
and  Iq  liaving  heard  that  I  had  ktely  returnaa 
froxja  &  tour  in  Germany,  itiacie  t!tat  oouotry  and 
its  recent  literature  iha  »iibjeet  of  eoine  coiiyer* 
fliuioc.  In  Uie  ouun^e  of  ii  I  loM  him  that 
wheUj  uQ  reatshlLig  tha  inn  at  Wehi^fUTf  T  oiiked 
the  "waiter  whtfther  Gueihe  w&s  then  in  the 
town,  the  nmu  il4r^d|  &i  if  he  bad  not  heard 
the  name  befare;  and  that  on  my  repeating  the 
questiois  adcfiii^,'^  Guethe,  dar  groase  IHchtet 
(the  great  I'Oei),  he  shook  Km  head  m  douhtfuilj 
as  bet'ore,  uDtil  the  landlady  eolved  out  dlthcul^ 
ties  by  suggtrstin^,  that  perhripf*  th&  travtUer 
might  Hieaa  the  Iltftr Gehuiai-IUtb  {Privy  Oaaa- 
ofllor)  Von  Goethe.  Scott  aeeineu  amused  at 
this,  and  said, '^^  I  hopt^  3  on  will  come  one  of 
these  da>3  and  see  me  at  Abhotaford,  and  when 
yon  reaoh  Selkirk  or  Miflroat  be  is  ore  you  a.^k 
even  the  kodlady  for  nobody  hut  the  SherifiL" ' 

The  aeqiaintanoe  thns  begun  eoon  ripenea 
into  friendship^  Lockhart  visited  Mr.  Soott 
frequently,  both  at  Abbotsfbrd  afid  at  bis 
bottse  in  Editibnrgb,  and  eatne  ere  long  to  be 
treated  as  a  son.  Tbe  results  are  well  known. 
Between  Mr.  Scott^s  eldest  daugbter,  Sophia^ 
and  the  bandsorae  and  gifted  young  man  so 
iatrodoced  to  ber,-an  at^a^meatspoB  matured 
itoelf;  Bud  00  the  20tb  of  April,  18fiO,  tba 
young  people  were  miMTied,  moiv  ScaticOy  in 
tbe  evening,  urtd  in  the  drawing'^oom  at 
Abbotsford. 

Well  pleased  with  the  match— whicb  in  i^ 
vvorjfily.. point  of  view  was  certainly  not  a 
great  one— Scott  fitted  up  for  bis*  daugl^^ir 
an^berbosbavd  tb^  cotiage  of  Chietssfoedi 
on  bia  Own  estate ;  and  tbitbm*^  afiber  spfead^ 
itig  the  witAel*  months  in  Idkbuif  h^  they  , 
usually  repaired  as  soon  as  summer  set  itii 
It  was  as  charming  a  rel^dence  fbr  the  ydbng 
couple  wbo  took  possession  of  it  as  could 
well  be  imagined.  Standing  ^itbin  easy  disy 
tanoe  of  bal^Andoaen  countjry-bouses  of  whio^  i 
tbe  ^coapanta  wtere  personal  friends  botb  of 
Lodcbart  and  of  S4r<Waltei^,  it  brooffbt  ww^ 
tinually  together  tboile  wbo  delighted  in  eaefa 
olber's  society,  and  afforded  ubt  ttnflfeqnentl^ 
t6  Sir  Walter  a  place  of  retreat  frdm  -Qotij: 

Qwbicb  oppressed  bim  at  borne.    But 
hart  himself  shall  desoribei  -as  be  alpnn 
coaU  dc^.  botli  tbe  joy  ^spedeooed  by  all  wfa0 
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^ftred  inil  irtien  this  intercoone  wmt  in  its 
prime,  and  tbe  deep  fibadow  whk^  fell  upon 
those  who  sarvived  its  dissolution.  After 
telling  how  Scott  saved  as  many  of  the  creep- 
ers which  used  to  cluster  round  the  porch  at 
Abbotsford  as  seemed  likely  to  bear  removal, 
and  planted  them  with  bis  own  hands  about 
a  somewhat  similar  porch  erected  expressly 
for  their  rieeptioa  at  his  daughter  Sophia's 
Httio  cottage  of  Ohiefswood,  Lockhart  goeh 
on  to  say  : — 

'  There  my  wife  and  I  spent  the  smnmer  and 
autumn  of  1821,  the  first  of  several  seasons, 
which  will  ever  dwell  in  my  memory  as  the  hap- 
piest of  my  life.  "We  were  near  enough  Abbots- 
fbrd  to  partake  as  often  as  we  Uked  of  its  bril- 
liant society,  yet  cottld  do  so  without  being  ex- 
posed to  th^  worry  and  exhaustion  of  spirit 
which  the  daily  reception  of  new  comers  en- 
tailed upon  ]Bdl  the  family  except  Sir  Walter  him- 
self. But,  In  truth,  even  he  was  not  always 
proof  against  the  annoyances  connected  with 
such  a  style  of  open  housekeeping.  Even  his 
temper  sank  sometimes  uqder  the  solemn  ap- 
plauses Of  learned  dulness,  the  vapid  raptures 
of  painted  and  periwigged  dowagers,  the  horse- 
leech avidity  with  whtch  underbred  foreigners 
urged  their  qoestions,  and  the  pompous  simpers 
of  condescending  ihagoates.  When  sore  beset 
at  home  fn  this  way,  he  would  every  now  and 
then  discover  that  he  had  some  very  particular 
business  to  attetfd  to  on  an  outlying  part  of  his 
estate,  and  craving  the  indulgence  of  his  guests 
bvemtghti,  appeared  at  the  oabin  hi  She  glen  be- 
fore its  inhs^bitaots  w<ere  astir  in  the  morning. 
The  elatter  of  Sibyl  Qrey*s  hoofr,  the  yelping  of 
Mustard  and  Spice^  and  his  own  Joyous  shout  of 
reveillde  under  our  windows,  were  the  |Signals 
that  he  had  burst  h{s  toils,  and  meant  for  that 
day  to  take  his  **•  ease  in  his  inn.^  On  descend- 
ing, he  was  to  be  fbtmd  with  all  bis  dogs  and 
ours  abbut  him,  iteder  a  spreading  ash  that 
overshadowed  half  the  bank  between  the  ooc^ 
Sage  and  the  brook,  pointieg  the  edge  of  his 
woodman's  axe  for  himself  and  listeniiig  toToqik 
Purday*s  lecture  touching  the  plantation  that 
zpost  needed  thinning.  After  breakfast  he  would 
take  possession  of  a  dressing-room  upstairs  and 
Vnlte  a  chapter  of  the  **rirate,**  and  then, 
having  made  Up  and  despatched  his  padtet  fbr 
Mr.  Balhntyne,  away  to  join  Parday  wherever 
the  foresters  were  at  work,  and  sometimes  to 
labour  amoi^  them  as  stranaoasly  as  John 
Swanstown  l^imsel^  until  it  was  time  either  to 
rejoin  his  own  party  at  Abbotsford,  or  the  quiet 
circle  of  the  cottage.  When  bis  guests  were 
few  and  friendly  he  often  made  them  come  over 
and  meet  him  at  Obiefbwood  in  a  body  towards 
crvening;  and  surely  he  never  appeared  to  more 
amiable  advantage  than  when  helping  his  young 
people  iviib  thehr  little  arrangements  upon  such 
ooeji^ions.  He  Was  ready  with  all  sorts  of  de- 
vices to  supply  the  wants  of  a  narrow  establish- 
ment. He  used  to  delight  particularly  in  sink- 
ing the  wine  Tn  a  well  under  the  brae  ere  he 
went  out,  and  hauling  up  the  basket  tust  befor^ 
iinner  was  atmoutiocM;  this  primftive  process 
being,  he^ftidyOiwhe  bad  always  praskisea  wtam 


a  young  haqaefcoe^,  and^  in  his  opinion,  tar 
superior  in  its  results  to  any  appUoaooa  of  loe. 
And  in  the  same  spirit,  whenever  the  weather 
was  sufficiently  genial,  be  voted  for  dinner  out 
of  doors  altogether,  which  at  once  got  rid  of  the 
Inconvenience  of  very  smaH  rooms,  and  made  it 
natural  and  easy  for  the  gentlemen  to  help  the 
ladies,  so  that  the  paucity  of  servants  went  for 
nothing;  Mr.  Bose  use^  to  amuse  hhnself  with 
likening  the  scene  and  the  party  to  the  dosing 
act  of  one  of  those  little  ^^rench  dramas,  where 
M.  Le  Gomte  and  Mme.  La  Ooratesse  appear 
feasting  at  a  village  bridal  under  the  trees.  But, 
in  truth,  our  M.  Le  Oomte  was  only  trying  to 
Kve  over  again  for  a  few  simple  boors  his  own 
old  life  of  Lasswade. 

'  When  clroumstanoes  permitted,  be  nsoally 
n>ent  one  evening  at  least  in  the  week  at  oor 
htUe  cottage,  and  almost  as  frequently  he  did 
the  like  with  the  Fergusons,  to  whose  table  he 
could  bring  chance  visitors  when  he  pleased, 
with  equal  freedom  as  to  his  daughter's.  Indeed 
it  seemed  to  be  much  a  matter  of  ohanoe  ajiy 
fine  day,  when  there  had  been  no  alarming  in* 
vasion  of  the  Southron,  whether  the  three  fami- 
lies, which  in  faot  made  but  vna,  should  dine  at 
Abbotsford,  Huntley  Burn, 'or  at  Ohiefewood. 
And  at  none  of  them,  was'  the  party  oon^dered 
quite  comf^te  unless  it  included  also  Mr.  Laid- 
law.  Death  has  hdd  a  heavy  haod  upon  that 
circle— ^as  happy  a  circle,  I  brieve,  as  ever  met. 
Bright  eyeo,  now  closed  in  dost,  gay  Toices  for 
ever  silenced,  seemed  tobaont  me  as  I  write. 
With  three  exceptions  they  are  all  gone.  Even 
since  the  kst  of  these  volumes  was  finiabed, 
she  whom  I  may  now  sadly  record  as  next 
to  Sir  Walter  himself  the  <^ief  ornament  and 
delight  at  all  those  simple  meetings— she  to 
whose '  love  I  owed  ihy  own  place  in  th^ 
Scott*s  eldest  daughter— *the  one  of  all  his  chil- 
dren who,  in  countenance,  mind,  and  manners 
most  resembled  himself,  and  who,  indeed,  was 
as  like  him  in  all  things  as  a  gentle,  innooeot 
woman  can  ever  be' to  a  great  man  deeply  tried 
and  skilled  in  the  struggles  and  perplexities  of 
active  life-— she,  too,  is  no  more;  aiid  m  the  very 
hoar  ibhat  saw  her  laid  in  her  grave,*  the  only 
other  femid^  sur? Ivor,  her  dearest  friend  Martha- 
ret  Feiguson,  breathed  her  last  alsa  But 
enough,  and  mor^  than  I  intended.'  / 

Enough — at  least  for  the  present.  It  is 
the  old  stoiT,  often  told,  and  to  be  told  again 
by-and-by,  ita  reference  to  Lockhart  himaelt 
Meanwhile,  we  resume  the  thread  of  our  nar- 
rative,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  ikiake  as 
brief  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  will 
allow. 

■ ■  I'll        *■         !■  '  M  ■  '  — 

*  In  apother  place  he  aays  (ehap.  84^  '  The  cler- 
gyman wbo  read  the  faoeral  scrTiee  over  her  w« 
ber  fftthef  s  friend,  and  hen,  and  mine,  the  Ber. 
Henry  HaVt  Miknan^  ebe  of  the  Prebendariee  ef 
Westeiiniter ;  and  a  little  isfidbni  which  he  hi^ 
pened  iei  obeerre  dnriag  the  "prayers,  tuggeeted  ts 
him  some  Tertee  which  he  traMDxitte^  to  me  the 
morning  after,  and  which  the  reader  will  not,  I 
believe,  consider  alto|fether  misplaced  in  the  last 
page  of  these  Memoirs  of  her  Father.'  TiMse  bea«> 
tifttl  verses  are  too  well  kaown  to  need  to  be  heie- 
transoribsd.  ^  i^  ^ 
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*  For  fire  yeara  nxA  a-lialf  Loiddiart  divi4«d  * 
his  time  pretty  regnlarly  between  Edinburgh 
and  Chierswood.  Two  children  were  bom  to 
hiod  there :  the  eldeei,  John  Hagh,  the  same 
*  Hngh  LitUejohn '  to  whom  his  grandfather 
addressed  the  charBQiBg  letters  on  m»  Histojry 
(rf  Scotland ;  the  secondf  Charlotte^  tho  idol 
of  her  father's  affections,  and  the  only  one 
who  snnrived  hito;  His  yotin^est,  Walter, 
was  bofn  at  Brighton,  aftet*  his  connexion 
with  Scotland,  as  a  place  of  residence,  had 
been  severed.  Poof  filtl*  Johtf  wa»  a  sickly 
child  fh>in  his  cr^e.  lie  becanie  on  that 
ftcconnt  donbly  an  object  of  interest  and  ten^ 
demess  to  his  father^  who  neter  appeared  so 
happy  as  when  fondling  the  inflMrt  in  hk  artn^ 
nnl^  it  were  at  a  snlweqtient  period  in  try- 
ing to  afftnieand  instriM  the  boy.  A^as! 
Neither  a  ftther^fr  care  noif  a  mother's  devo- 
tion sniBced  to  keeb  alfve  a  spark  so  feeble 
as  flickei^  in  the  bosom  ^f  that  child.  He 
lingered  on,  physically  all  but  helpless, — ^in- 
tellectually and  tnorally  precocious  to  a 
degree, — till  he  reached  his  tenth  year ;  and 

^    then,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  both  of  his 
,  parents  and    his  grandfather,  ^he  M  on 
Bleep.'  .  • 

Besides  contributing  largely  to  'Black-* 
wood's  Magazine,"  Lockfaart  undertook  atid 
executed  in  the  intervSl  bet«reen  1818  and 
1825  a  very  \tttg6  arabmit  of  Kterary  labour. 
The  proprietors  <)f  the  *  Edinburgh  Annual 
Register' engfigcfdlWra;  oii^Sc6tt?s  declining 
Ae  task,  to  write'fhe  historical  jJortions  of 
Aeifwork.  It  was  an  undertaking  which 
demanded  rather  accuracy  and  care  than  any 
other  qualification^  and  both  Were  bestowed 
upon  it  But  'Peter^  Letted  to  his  Kins- 
folk,' which  appeared  in  1819,  was  more  in 
his  line;  as  were  the  noVeld  whfdh  followed 
in  quick  succession — ^ValeritiR,'a  Roman 
Story ;' « Reginild  Dalton : '  *  Some  PassMfes 

'  in  the  Hfe  of  Mr.  Adam  Blair  f  and  •'fiie 
History  of  Mathew  Wald.'  Of  *Pet^i^s 
Letters'  it  may  suffice  to  say  (wc write  for 
the  benefit  of  the  present  generation)  that, 
Kke  Goldsmith's  •  Citizen  of  the  World,'  and 
Southcy's  *  Letters  i6f  Don  Velasque*  E^ 
prieila,*  they  profess  to  ffhre  the  impression* 
made  u|)on  a  foreigner  by  what  he  saw  of 
itren  ana  things  during  a  brief  bojddrn  in  a 
country  which  Wf»  stra(ng^  to  hiita.  Hie 
supposed  author  was  one  Dr.'^Orris,  a  Welbh 
physician,  whose  W6rk  was  first  introdwed' 
to  public  notice^  by  a  cirttiq#e  in  'Black-' 
Wood's  Magazine^  and  by-and-bv  a  second 
^itiott  came  out,  the  first  li^er  having  had 
any  existence  except  in  the  teemihg*  fancy  of 
-  the  author^.  Bnt  more  neraains  to  be  told. ' 
The  se<^ond  editioti  tAade  its  appearauc^ 
Alder  the  dbtibf^  proteetiofi  of  a  ludicrous 
dedf<»t}on  Vo  the  then  Bisiiop  of  St  David^i, 


and  a^atHl  more  langhabia  episUe  liminary  to 
Mr.  Davies,  one  of  the  partners  of  the  well- 
known  house  of  Gadell  and  Davies  in  the 
Strand.  The  book,  which  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  Scotch  ch^ters  ot  ^  Hum- 
phry Clinker,'  gave  a  full  and  familiar  (many 
thought  too  ^miliar)  aooovnt  of  the  living' 
celebrities  t>f  Edinbo^h  and  ^^llasgow.  But 
why  the  good  people  of  Edinburgh  shonid 
have  been  so  excessivelv  angry  with  it  and 
with  its  author  it  would  be  difficult  to'  ex- 
plaio.  Looking  at  the  performance  after  an 
interval  of  forty-five  years,  we  can  discover 
no  single  expresMon  which  oiigbt  to  have, 
rsnkleo  in  the  moat  sensitive  of  Scottish: 
minds.  The  manners  of  the  age  «re  deKaehr 
ated,  lightly,  perhaps,  bnt  stfrely  not  tmtmly^ 
— the  ludicrous  preponderating  in  all  cases, 
whether  individuals  sit  for  their  portraits,  or 
the  Qeneral  Assembly  passes  nnder  review^ 
Bnt  when  the  worst  is  said,  that  can  be  said 
of  such  a  performance,  it  seems  unpossible  ta 
treat  it  as  anythtng  more  serious  than  a  vtxj 
cleVer  and  sagacions^  though  perhaps  some* 
\frhat  lengthy  jeu  d^esprit*  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  we  suspect,  was  right  in  the  estimate 
which  he  took  of  the  matter.  The  book,  he 
said  to  Lockhart  one  day,  gave  offence  be^ 
caose  ^few  men — and,  least  of  all,.  Scotehrj 
men— Kum  bear  the  actnal  tmth  in  convera^. 
tion,  or  ra  iJMit  which  approaecbes  nearest  to 
conversatioti — a  work  like  the  Doctor's,  pub*' 
lished  within  the  circle  to  whtch  it  refers;*; 
for  *the  Doctor,  certainly,  rem  acu  ttiigiU 
His  scalpel  was  not  idle ;  t)iough  bia  lenien^^ 
fiand  out  sharp  and  dean,  and«poured  balnv 
into  the  woaBd.!  Lockhart  was  barely  twenty** • 
five  when  the  celebrated  '  Letliers '  nade  their 
appearance,  and,  at  twetity-five  men  ^ay  and 
do  itiauy  things  which  at  thirty-five  the^' 
would  either  not  say  and  do  at  all,  or  say^ 
and, do  differently.  We  transcribe  the  ac- 
count ntfbich  he  thought  proper  to  give  of, 
himself  in.  *  Peter's  Letters:' — 

^  It  was  On  this  bcctolbn  that  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  and  conversing  with  Mr.  Lock- 
hiH;,  who,  as  Well  as  Mr;  Wilson,  is  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  principal  ST^pport^rs  of  this  Maga- 

♦  The  pawflige  ita  the  bodk  which  onu^ed,  per*' 
baps;  the  gi<eateit  anDoyaAee,  was  that  in  which 
tbe  peeudo-Morris  .  represents  himt^  at  hevipg; 
betn  invited  to;  diiie  with  Mr.  Jeffrey  at  Craig- 
en»ok,  and  aa  luivUig  witoeflsed  before  dinner  a. 
leapiitg-mateh  'va  the  garden^  in  which.  Jeffrey  and 
his  oiro^e.  of  lawyer  and  philoeopher.  ffuesta  took 
part ;  and  be  gr^Te)iy  idiscrimipatee  ana  oommenta 
npon  the  performances  oif  each.  This  snprtive'de-' 
scription  was  deeply  reaepted  by  the  whig  digni- 
taries, to  whom  the  sensation  of  being  quizttd 
was  entirely  new.  Indeed  Lord  Cockbnm  thonght 
it  necessary  to  assnre  bis  readers,  thirty  years* 
afUrwardiB,  that  no  such  a^let*^  eset^tations  had 
evertakeftplaot.    : 
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ilae^* and  aoof  jii^tg toi myielf eicmcMiiiiig j». 
in^iVidaal  wbo  aeecos  to  ha?e  o«r^  rerjpi  little^ 
hpvr  ipaay  eoemies  he  raiseU  op  ^unong  those 
who  were  not  personally  acqufdnted  with  h!in. 
Owing  to  the  satirical  veto  ot  some  of  ihfe  wrft- 
fngs  ascribed  to  his  pen.  most  persons  whom  I 
htLV^  heatd  m>eak  of  hivd  seem  to  have  beett 
iiDpi^dSsed  idth  the  notion  ehat  the  hlaa  of  bis 
dharacter  Inelined  towardtaiD  nnrtleBtuifl^  sab*^ 
VeawoQ  ol  the  pr<tei)ftio04  oi  otimea.  3nt  L 
soon  peroeived  that  beire  wm  aaotheir  ioata^ioa* 
of  ^he  inoomptencj  of  the,  crowd  to  form  any 
rational  opinion  about  persons  of  whom  they  see 
only  partial  glimpses,  and  hear  only  distorted 
representations.  I  was  not  long  In  his  company 
ere  I  was  eonTlDoed  that  «bose  elements  which 
ibrm  the  basis  of  hie  miDdwoMild  never  find  theirs 
eatasfiMtiothJa  move  satire*  and  ^hat  if  tbe^iceih 
oise  of  peoatratii^had  aflGorded  op  higher  plear 
8Qre»  nor  led  to  any  more  de^rabie  pSsnit  than 
that  of  detecting  error,  or  exposing  at>surdity, 
there  is  no  person  who  would  sooner  have  felt 
on  inclioation  to  abandon  ft  in  despondency  and 
dfsga^t.  At  the  same  time,  a  ^ron^  and  ever- 
wakefUl  peroeptien  of  the  kuUovoiis  i|  eeitahily 
aprontiQeiitfealMnein  his  oeaipofittoa^  and  his 
flow!  of  animal  spirits  enables  Um  to.  eojof'  It 
keenly,  and  to  invent  with  suocesA.  I  have 
i^n,  however,  very  few  persons  ji^rbo^e  minds 
are  so  much  alive  and  awafce  throdghoui  every 
comer,  and  Who  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of 
trying  and  Jddging  everything  by  the  united 
taeiof  ^  many  qaaiilies  and  feeliogs  aH  it  once. 
Bat  one  meets  wHh  abondaoee  of  individoale. 
every  day^  who  ah^w  in  oonv^arsatieii  m  gvealerr 
faejlHy  of  expression,  mid  a  Hiqra  instant  ^ay 
ti.v|^v  of  speculative  aoot^es^.  X  never  saw 
Hr.  Loc^hart  very  much  engrossed  with  the  de- 
rfte  of  findinff  language  to  convey  any  relation 
oif  ideas  that  had  occurred  to  him,  or  so  entha> 
siastfeaRy  engaged'  in  tracing  \U  censeqnencee, 
as'to  fefget  everything  else.  In.  MRard  n>  fad- 
liliy  of  ex^vessiea^  I  ido  not  kmxw  whel)ber  the: 
study  of  laoftuagjaB*  wlueh  is  «  liBtvooirite  one 
\rith  him^^indeed  I  am  told  he  nndecstan^s.a 
good  deal  or  almost  all  the  modern  language^ 
and  is  well  skilled  in  the  ancient  ones)— I  know 
not  whether  this  stndt  has  any  tendency  to  in- 
crease snob  facility,  afthoiigh  there  is  no  ques^ 
tion  it  must  help  to  improve  the  mind  in  many 
important  partieulars,  by  varyiqgour  modes  of 
perceptioik 

*  His  features  are  regular,  and  quite  definite  in 
their  outlines;  his  forehead  is  well  advanced, 
and  largest,  I  think,  in  the  region  of  observation 
and  perception.  Althongh  an  Oxonian,  and 
early  Iml^aed  with  aa  adnaratioa  for  the  works 
of  the  Stagiyrite^  be  sesns  rather  to  inellDei  ia 
I^iqeofphy,  10  the  high  Piatoaiosideof  the  ^e»4 
tmn,  and  talay  a  great  deal  of  stress  on  the  ia* 
v<estigation  and  eaifthratien  of  the  ImperiOBal 
sentiments  of  the  homan  mind— -ideas  whieh  hfe 
acquaintance  with  German  llteratare  and  phi- 
losophy had  probablv  much  contributed  to 
et^ngtheni  TTmler  the  influence  of  that  mode 
of  thinking,  a  turn  for  pleasantry  ratheir  inclines 
to  e;ie,rQi8e  itself  \n  a  light  and  good-humoured 
play  of  laoQy  vluqu  tj^e  kicongrwties  and  absurd 
relations  .which  are  so  ouitinuaUy  pres^^tlng 
themselves  in  the  external  aspect  oi.fH^woM, 


that  tOignatify  &  Mrdouio^  Uttefsea^^  ift  esnltiDg 
over  thm,  oi^  to  nourish  a  sour  and  atrabilious 
spirit  in  regarding  them  with  a  cherished  and 
pampered  feeling  of  delightful  disapprobation, 
like  that  of  Swift.  But  Mr..  Lockhart  is  a  very 
young  person,  and  T  would  hope  may  soon  find 
that  there  a«^  much  becfeer  tilings  in  literatate 
thaa  sadre,  let  it  ]»e  as  good  humoured  aa  yoi 
^will#  Indeed  hm  friei»d  Wastls  trills  me  4i6  al- 
ready, professes  .^himself  heartily  sick  oi  it,  and 
has  begun  to  write,  of  lats^  in  a  quite  opposite 
kiey.' 

*  Valerius,  a  Ram*n  Stoiy/  i^  beantifially 
written ;  stately,  and  graf^  in  style  as  be« 
cooEuesUiersabjee^;  d«»oribing  life  and  main 
uers  in  the  ancient  capital. cf  th#  world  aa 
Quly  a  acbolai'  briauning  over  wfith  know*, 
ledge  QoUld  do^  Everybody  ^wiV^  when 
it  fltet  came  outi.t^  the  Wok  was  perfect 
in  ita  way,  and  no  ou^  w«  pcesume,  will  now 
dispute  the  justice  of  tl^  verdict  Y^  '  Va^ 
letiias,'/6onaidere!d  as  a  Uteraiy  spo^nlatiou, 
did  n<Hhiog  for  tbe  pabliaber,  and  very  little 
to  enhance  tins  ;  repoti^pp  of  the  author* 
The  truth  is)  U»at  ^  Yeleiriue '  bdonga  to  that 
daes  of  Bovela  which  aubolara.)iardly  care  U^ 
take  up,  and  whic^  naere  readers  of  fictioa 
^cannot  appreciate.  There  is  little  story  in  it^ 
properly^  se  caJled^  Kud  what  tl^ere  ia  touchea 
but  iadiffar^ntly  modern  tastes  and  sympa^ 
tbiee*  TJ^e  lovee  of  QexUs  and  Sevproniav 
interest  nobody ;  even.  Yaleiiua  and  Athaaa^ 
sia  ti^ke  sea^eel^  .any  kdA  upon  us ;  and 
Dromo  ((le  slave  und  thotipedagogiiea  Zeco-i 
phrastes  and  Parmepo  aii|x2oasidei»bl6  borea^ 
»tiU  tbe  geuepal-efficj^  is  ^n^  The  scene- 
in  the  dungeon  where  Tisia^  is  confioedy  tha 
ooaibat  of  tbe .  gWiifitor^  and  the  .exjecutiaa 
of  th^  Chris^aa  martyr,  ar^s  aiaeterpieces  of 
word-painting.  We  f^l  that  there  w»a  great 
originality.  \j^ ,  th^  copcoptiou  of  the  idiolo 
plot*  aad  UieskiU  displayed  in  wodcing  it  out 
18  extraordinary.-  '  Yet  tuf  lusoha  andeniablj 
disappoint  usii  We  soon  weary  of  pageAnts^ 
howfiver>  gorgeous  wbicU  neither  fp^cite  our 
feelings. Hociippeii^  to Qurmao^ories^ 

lAa  tbe  nAcUuer^of  VVaienuA'had  boeft^ 
naade  aaeryoiC  tp  jexiubit  t^eiaq|bor's  a^qp^t^ 
anee  witb  BonsaU'  inaivuera.  aad  austooia  ia- 
tbe  i^n  of  IrajaUy  so  it  appe^  as  if  ia 
*  Kegioald  DalUNi '  Jjo^ktuurt's  chief  aim  had 
been  \9  describe  un4ei|gna4u»taslife  as  it  waa 
at.Qxfoixl  duoig  the  earlier  tenoa  of  his  own. 
admdemioal  cav^*  If  wfk  were  really  bia 
iutentiotUi  be  sujeceeded  wiih.  juat  aa  much  of 
exagmratipp  aa  waa,  neceaBaxy;  ta  throw  aa 
air  of  romance  o?er'v^  ooaimooplace  inci*. 
dents^  bpt  ifrith  an  adhareiiee;to  truth  aod  a 
mai^ineea  pf  expreseion  conjtraatinff  forciblj 
with  o^cr,  works  .to.  which,  wa  nee^  npt  sp^ 
cially  r«(er...  To  be  f^e,  Lockhaijt  is(aa,mQn^ 
&yourab)y  cip?Qumsti^u$ad  im  apfpe  seapee% 
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h\  of  bfe  fellowewp.  For  the  last  thirty  years 
there  have  been  no  anch  Tbwn  anrf  Gown 
rows  as  are  described  in  •  Reginald  Daltori ;  ^ 
and  the  melancholy  tutor  and  the  Komishi 
ecclesiastic  are  ibrings  of  th«  past.  Well  do- 
1^0  remerober  them  both  ;  the  former  in  his 
aeckded  rooina  over  the  gateway  of  Balliol 
CeHeg'e,-^the  eecentric,  generous,  shy,  and 
most  learned'  Oxford  Don ;  the  latter  an  ad- 
mirable specimen  of  an  extinct  race, — the 
sentleman-priest  of  a  Church  still  virtually 
in  the  shade,  as  liberal  as  he  was  honest,  a^ 
sociable  as  he  was  sincere.  Even  of  *  Regi< 
Bald  Dalton/  ho'wever;  We  ar^  Coimtrained  to 
admit  that  the  conception  is  superior  to  the* 
exec«tion^  Admirable  bit*  ooenr  here  arnd' 
there,  some  eireH  of  sorpasferag  beMtrf ;  bnt,' 
taken  as  a  whol^  it  Min  mideiiiably  short  of 
wliait  tbii  talento  and  ^insof  the  aothbr 
ittight  have  jn^tifed  t»  in  expectifig.  Look- 
hart's  strengtii  did-  ttot  He  in  the  difrectlon  of 
novet-writfng.  He  oonld  tell  a  story  adtoi-' 
lably ;  he  eonM  not  write  a  nove9.  ill  eor^ 
loboratiot^of  this  assundptionwe  may  obiterv^ 
^at  thotalee  whrQb  to\i<6W^  <  Regin^aM  1^1^; 
IDD  *■  come  an  near  txy  poribetioo  a»  works- of 
tbe  sort  dan  well  do.  B«tt'then  they  are; 
eompoiBied  opob-a  plan  essentially  d^er^nt' 
Ami  that  dtberof  'Vlilefrim'  orof  ^Regii- 
naid  Bahom'  ^Th^  ayetaleB  of  paemon, 
tokl  vigiero^nsly  fet  trimpty,  and  with  little  6r 
DO  effort  at  dramatic  effect.  <  Adfim  BMr^ 
flbows  hK>w  remevse  fbr  one  gTeaV  tnti  e^ln- 
mitted'  aels  upon  a  genero«»  natm«;  avd^ 
losing,  its  Uttemess  as  sacrifices  atp  made:  for 
Gonecience  s^l^e,  leads  to  repentance  and  to 
rest.  '  **  Adam  Blairi'' '  says  a  very  diseern^ 
iAg  critio  intlbioRiOgvaphiealBkalch  preftitied. 
to  the  iihietvated  •dition  of  tihe>  Spanish 
Ballads '  (Lotidon,  1956),  ^was  a  strange,  bold 
ejrperiment  to  carry  hotnan  nastion,  nbt,  as 
?n  the  •♦  Vicar  of  Wake^eTd,'*  into  the  family, 
but  into  the  very  heart  of  the  pious  occnpant 
of  a  I^FesVyterian  nuinse.  The  £irk  stood 
aghast^  Weremember  that  on  the  Sootob. 
sMo  of  ther  Tweed  clerical  coniiteDaDoes 
hooked  grave.  Wo  remewber  alh>  a  ttfne 
^ry  of  a  very  piotis  BiigHsh  bishop  being; 
Canght  rn  his  carriage  in  a  fl6od  of  tears :  he 
was  reading  *  Adlim  Blair.V  *  Mathew  Wi^ld' 
deecribes  the  downward  progress.of  a  charao- 
ter  essentiidly  aelfiab,  which,  thongk  not  nn*^ 
I9liaved  by  better  impnlaee,,  beoomeatcOBtinn- 
ally  nsore  «nd  mote  oRvestrained  till  it  sinks 
into  madness.  There  is  prodigroos  power  in 
both  stories ;  gteat  vigour  of  narrative,  great 
beauty  of  expression,  groat  depth  of  pauios ;' 
but,  they  are  not  the  productions  of  a  .man 
whom  JNa^ure  designed  to  take^  his  place  in 
tike  foremoefc  rmk  of  the  oMStera  of  fteticmk 

In  19$I6  ft.  vacancy  oeenvred  ia  the  iDai»> 
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was  pro|K>eed:to  tookhart  that  he  she^nld  fill 
it.  Several  reasons^  BM)fe  or  less  weighty,; 
oomlyinied  to  make  ^e  arrangement  agrcea-*. 
We  io  him.  In  the  first  placei,  there  were  no 
particular  ties  of  property ;  for  tbotegh  pre-^ 
snmptive  heir  to  Mitten  lockhan^ti'  he  was 
only  the  laird^s  brother — or  of  profession,  fop 
that  he  bad  virtdally  abandoned— ^o  bind 
him  to  Scotland.  In  the  next  place^  he  had 
become  sensibi^e  that  party  Warfare,  as  it  pre-' 
vaited  in  Bd!ibbni<gh,  1¥bs  conducted  on  both' 
sides  with ^fhr  too  much  bitterness.  It  waa 
easier^  hbwever,  oirciomstanced  as  he  was,  tO' 
foel  this' than  toirithdVaw-*-wbi^  still  on  the 
flfpoV^from  the  arena  in  whiit^hh^  had  so^ 
long  played  a  prominent  part.  Hienee  wbat^ 
ever  meastire  of  regvel  migbt  attend  the  pros** 
pect  of  removing  himself  from  tried  fh^nds 
and  from  the  society  of  GBiefiiwaad  and  nf  Air 
b^^tsford  n^  more  than  coTnpeii5aieti  bv  the 
reflectioh.  that  her<^  wlas  the  very  opportunity 
which- of  all  others  he  could  liavi;  tnost  de- 
aired  9f  gently  severing,  r  connexion  whidi 
b3d  become  painful. to  him«  StUi  ft  ivas  not 
without  real  distfiese  of  ti!iti<I  tliat  he  found 
himself  the  gneat  of  aeirdle  of  admirers  who, 
oti  tho'  4th  <J  December,  gave  him  a  farewell 
dinner  fn  the  AssetaWy  Rooms;  and,  on 
rising  to  return  thanks  for  the  toast  of  the' 
evening,  eve^  his  firmness  in  resisting  the 
display  of.  feeling  waa  sprely  tested.  \  Yoii. 
know  very  well,'  wait  one  of  his  exiweesionsi. 
*  that  I  am  no  speaker ;  for,  if  I  had  been, 
there  wouH  Ka^e  been  no  occ^ion  for  this, 
parting.'  '     '  . 

On  hliB  arrival  in  London  Lockbart  esta- 
blished himself  in  a  furniflbed  house  in  Pall 
MaII,  and  aaaiimed  at  once  the  dntics  of  his  . 
new  office.'  il<3  aiibgeqnently  removed  to 
Sussex  Place,  llegcnt'a  Park,  whore  he  con- 
tinued iq  reaifJe  till  within  a  year  or  two  of 
his  death.  How  the  *  Quarterly  Review' 
fared  under  Im  management  it  ia  for  otLers 
rather  than  for  us  to  tell.  But  this  mm;h  we 
majr  venture  to  say  without  fear  of  contra- 
dicfibn — that  men  of  eramence  in  literature, 
art,  or  politics,  had  never,  at  any  period  of 
tlie  *  Review  V  existence,  greater  pleasure  In 
co*opera^>)g  with  it  than  when  it  was  uuder^ 
Lpckhart*B  direction. .  '  ] 

The  management  of  a  publkatioci  which  ia, 
pledged.to,  make  ita appearance^  at  fixed  Jnter^, 
vaU  of  ^e^and  which  claims  te  take  part  ia* 
forming  public  taste  aiid  directing^  public 
opinion  on  pohits  of  the  greatest  importance 
t6  the  morar  and  inteUeCtnal  Well-being  of 
society,  is  a  charge  of  the  onerous  nature  of* 
which  only  they  who  have  had  some  jpracti-. 
cal  acquaintance  with  die  work  can  fovm  a. 
conception.  Tbetedker.haa.  not  /Oaly  to  mas- 
tev  the' spirit  and  temper  of  the  age^  keefpiilg 
himself  ati  c(mrant  for  ftat  ptn|>OBe^with  thS' 
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Hteratare,  tb^  9eknoe^  aiid  tbe  poliiioi  of  ibe 
whole  civilised  world,  but  be  mciat  sit  im 
iudgtnent  on  the  laboonB  of  others;  often  &r 
less  painfultr  apoo  boobs  which  it  is  bis  legi- 
tioEuite  pirovuice  to  criticiee  than  upon  articles 
sent  to  1^  fbr  hisertion.  Every  one  who 
bad  an  opportoBitj  of  koowipg  how  liockbart 
treated  the  essays  wbieh  it  was  bis  foactaon 
to  introdace  to-  the  pdblici  willretnember  the 
exquisite  skill  with  which  he  could  by  a  few 
touches  add  grace  aud  porot  to  the  bestwrit- 
ten  papers — ^bow  he  eould  throw  off  superftuk 
ous  matter,  develop  a  balfrexpressed  thpnght, 
disentaogle  a  oomDlicated  sentenQe,  And  give 
life  and  spirit  to  tne  soUd  sense  of  a  heavy 
article,  as  the  scniptor.animates  the  abApelesa 
stone.  As  Lockhart  bitnself  says  or  Jef* 
fi»y*: — 

*He  was  eteellent  in  beantUying  tbe  pvodno* 
tiioDs  of  bis  ^*  joomeynien,"  an  art,  Scott  aaid, 
of  the  last  importanoe  ta  an  editor^  The  bio- 
grapher intimates  that  he  effected  tbfs  end  by 
sIi^Qt  omissions  and  delicate  tooches ;  while  the 
artist  himself  states,  on  the  contrary,  *''that  he 
was  more  given  to  dash  odt  and  snbstltnte  by 
wholesale  than  to  Interweave  moes  or  lace 
seams.'*  We  have  Httle  doobt  that  Ooekbnra 
Judges  by  bis  own  ei|>erience*— none  that  Jeffrey 
employed  both  methods  according  to  his  mood 
ana  the  necessity  of  the  occasion.  In  any  case 
of  need,  being  fertile  in  metaphors,  and  rapid  in 
discovering  pertinent  appHcanons  for  his  varied 
8)}dre9,  he  conld  dot  at  will  a  dark  expacbse  of 
heather  with  gay  tofts  ^iloWers.* 

But  here  again  a  rock  lies,  ahead.  Wri- 
ters are  apt  to  be  sensitively  tenacious  of  their 
own  opinions  ,and  of  their  own  manner  of 
expressing  them ;  and  to  touch  one  or  the 
other,  be  it  ever  so  gentily,  is  apt  to  ^tir  up 
wrath.  Southey  eqdured  the  curtailments  of 
Lockhart^s  piiedecessor,  Gifford ;  but  was  not 
content  to  endure  tbein*  for  be  made  them 
the  subject  of  many  tart  and  i^me  fiery  re- 
flections in  his  correspondence  with  his  inti- 
mates, which  came  afterwards  to  be  publish-, 
ed.  The  concluding  part  of  Lockbart's  ob- 
servations on  this  subject  is  worthy  of  con* 
sSderationf : — 

« Gifford'a  enrtailme&te  of  Sontfaey's  aitides 
were,  we  have  po  donbt,  judicioos.  It  may  be 
possible  that  be  now  and  then  altered  for  the 
worse  phrases  which  Sontbey  had  deliberately 
|k)nd^red  and  trimmed;  be  was  obliged  to  de- 
cide, perhaps,  in  a  momerit  The  correspon- 
dence, however,  points  oat  bnt  one  caie  fa  whteh 
this  w^s  clearly  so;  and  we  firmly  believe  that 
on  the  whole,  even  as  to  mere  words,  Sontbey, 
Hke  the  rest,  owed  a  great  deal  to  th^t  sharp 
saperiutendent,  who  after  ijll  bore  the  responsi- 
bility.  The  smnsing  point  as  to  the  Laureate  is, 
that  he  seems  to  have  pretty  nearly  made  np  bis 
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mbid  to  aooept  the  helm  whenever  Qlflbrd  sbonid 
resign  it;  and,  in  anticipation  of  bein^  invited 
to  do  so,  which  be  never  was^  oommomcatee  to 
the  same  schoolmaster  who  had  so  long  svmpa- 
thlsed  with  his  sufferings  under  the  editorial 
pmning  and  paring,  his  own  views  and  plans  fbr 
a  system  of  admlnistrtttlon  identical  witli  the  old 
gentleman's.  H*  groans  over  the  ezpendilnre  <tf 
time  which  be  mnst  antioipate  ''ui  eorr^o^imig 
eomrMUiicatMnjt  viKtu  thsrs  ioa$  anything  erro- 
neous^ mprudeniy  or  inconsistent  mih  those  coAe- 
rent  opinions  which  ihe  Journal  should  have 
maintained   under  my  care.  &0.  &c  (voL  v. 

•Of  conrte  it  is  not  to  be  svppoaed  that  the 
editor  and  the  contribntor  can  ftlvm  conoor 
aa  to  the  vaine  of  the  alterationa.  The  latter 
will  be  prooe  to  oomplaia  that  hie  *  brain«cbil^ 
dren*  (to  use  the  expreanon  of  oldSir  Thomaa 
Urqubart)  have  been  ohaaged  at  nana 
Neverthelesi,  where  esifih  of  the  parties  int 
issue  makes  a  proper  allowance  fbr  the  aitoa- 
tion  of  the  other,  there  mtqr  be  momentary 
indignetion,  perbape  a  brief  estrangement  oq 
the  one  handand  a  passing  regret  on  the 
other,  bat  there  can  be  no  peraonal  «r  endur- 
ing difiereace^  The  foUowinf^  aicooQiit  of  a 
lil^e  aSair  <^  thia  sort,  in  which  Earl  Staa- 
bope  (then  Lord  Mahon)  and  Lookhait  were 
the  aotors,  with  which  the  noble  £arl  baa 
kindly  supplied  ns,  a^^peaca  to  na  ao  charae* 
teristio  that  we  .^nnofc  reeiet  tba  teaptatMW 
ta  insert  it  at  length. 

Speaking  of  the  commevioenient  of  ihm 
fioqaaiatanoe  in  18S9,  Earl  fitanbepe 


'  It  was  not  long  ere  my  fiiendship  with  Mr. 
Lbckhart  emgaged  me,  nothing  loth,  as  a  writer 
in  the  **  Quarterly  Review.*'  I  contributed  an 
artide  en  the  French  Revolntion^  in  reply  to  a 
new  theory  wSiich  IDri  Maeaulay  had  JoBt  beibrs^ 
in  another  Review,  iyropoonded.  Bat  when  my 
article  was  finished,  my  friend  in  6nssex  Plaee, 
without  appriiung  me,  placed  it  in  Mr.  Orofc^a 
hands,  and  left  hiia  at  liberty  to  add  some  far- 
ther observations.  Mr.  Oroker,  as  is  well  known, 
did  not  allow  to  Ke  dormant  his  great  power  or 
canetic  wit  Ko  nian  knew  better  how  to  eo* 
livea  a  dry  and  dlffieolteul^eet  by  Ihepnngencf 
of  pervonal  allifioa;  andnomanwaamorefalvl 
aware  of  his  own  abihttes  in  that  respeek  I 
remember,  for  example,  a  series  of  private  notes 
from  him  to  Sir  Robert  Feel,  in  the  autumn  of 
lS4t,  when  Mr.  Oroker  was  assiduously  em- 
ployed in  the  composition  of  a  stinging  article 
against  the  Whiffs,*^n  #hich  he  declares  hi niseif 
so.  hard  at  wok,  that  he  mnst  for  the  pi^ssat 
decline  all  dhmer  eagageBeatii  and  Jse  adiB  ae  A 
P.S. — ^*  I  am  aa  boay  as  a  wasp.*' 

*  Mr.  Croker,  then,  being  in  M  jpoasoasion  of 
m^  nnfortunate  proofs,  pi^oceedeo  to  embody 
with  them  some  comments  by  himself  on  a  for- 
mer publication  by  Lord  John  Russell  With 
the  whole  so  amended,  If  amended  I  must  caS 
it,  the  '«Quart«riy''  eameoat  ia  188«.  Bat  when 
onitaappearanoe  laaw  how  mf  handhrwk  had 
bee»,  dealt  withy  I  weaomieh  annoyed  Md  dlf 
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pleased.  The  disparaging  remaiics  oo  Lord  John 
^ttoiiseil  seemed  to  me  open  t0  objeotion  in  thtjr 
toue  and  temper,  and  did  not  akioord  with  my 
feeling  of  respect  for  that  eminent  man.  I  did 
Dot  wish  to  be  considered  as  their  author,  in 
ease  the  entire  article  were  ascribed  to  me. 
Accordingly  I  published,  as  a  separate  essay,  the 
article  as  it  stood  at  first,  deolarinff  at  the  same 
time  to  Mr.  llnrrav  that  I  would  never-r-no, 
never — write  again  for  hia  Review.  It  i»  worthy 
of  rote,  I  think,  as  showing  how  high  the  oha- 
raoter  of  Mr.  Loekhart  stood  among  his  friends, 
that  altbongh  I  chafed,  possibly  more  than  I 
ought,  at  the  treatment  of  my  bantling  in  the 
*^  Quarterly,"  I  did  not,  even  at  the  moment, 
impute  any  want  of  kindness  or  consideration 
for,  me  to  the  Editor.  It  was  only,  as  I  was  con- 
Tinoed,  that  he  had  seen  the  matter  in  a  different, 
perhaps,  as  the  public  might  think,  in  a  Juster 
Tiew.  It  was  only  that  he  oonl4  not  fiud 
it  in  his  heart  to  refuse  the  sood  things — for 
food  things  they  were  undoubtedly— that  Mr. 
uruker  tendered:  it  was  only  that,  in  a  surrey 
of  his  writers,  he  preferred  the  veteran*  to  the 
tUbtUant  Our  personal  friencbhip  was  not  at  all 
affected.  We  eontinved  to  meet  and  to  confer, 
as  often  and  with  the  same  oorJial  feeling  as 
befoiie.' 

One  point  more  we  mast  mention  regard- 
ing Lockhart's  management  of  the  Review. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  too  much  of  his  punc- 
tuality m  all  things  concerning  contributors. 
The  post  was  not  more  sure  to  bring  the 
immediate  letter  of  acknowledgment  and 
courteous  encouragement  and  commendation, 
than  Lockhart  was  to  M^te  it.  He  was  a  rare 
inatance  of  a  man  utterly  unconventional, 
yet  scrupulously  attentive  in  all  such  matters. 
He  was  an  admirable  man  of  business,  and 
he  was  so  simply  because  he  knew,  what  men 
of  genius  are  apt  to  forget,  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  sure  and  effective  forms  of  showing 
kindness. 

Throughout  not  fewer  than  twenty-eight 
years,  Lockhart  devoted  a  large  share  of  his 
attention  and  his  great  abilities  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  *  Quarterly  Review.'  His,  how- 
ever, was  a  mind  which  no  amount  of  labour 
seemed  capable  of  oppressing.  He  had 'time 
for  many  papers  in  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,' 
written  to  help  Wilson.  He  fonnd  leisure  to 
compile  by  far  the  most  charming  biography 
of  Bums  which  has  yet  been  written  ;  and  to 
assume' the  superintendence  of  an  enterprise, 
on  which  the  fate  Mr.  Murray  had  determined 
to  embark.  We  allude  to  the  publication  of 
the  Family  Library— one  of  the  earliest  of 
those  schemes  which,  by  rendering  books 
cheaper  than  they  had  previously  been,  aimed 
at  spreading  over  a  larger  surface  the  human- 
ising influence  of  letters ;  while  at  the  same 

*  Mr.  Croker  had  written  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  French  Revolation,  and  knew  more  of  its  his- 
tory than  any  man  Ixring.  j 
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time  they  mader  up  by  increase  of  circulation 
what  might  bo  lost  to  the  publisher  of  the 
profits  upon  each  particular  copy.*  The 
success  which  attended  this  praiseworthy 
effort  was  for  a  while  remarkable.  The  series 
opened,  in  1829,  with  the  Life  of  Napoleon 
from  Lockhart's  pen,  and  was  carried  on  with 
works  upon  various  subjects  by  many  of  the 
ablest  and  most  popular  writers  of  the  day. 
But  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  no  serial 
work  can  last  very  long,  and  the  Family 
Library  came  to  an  end,  tnough  not  before  it 
had  stocked  the  shelves  of  many  persons  of 
moderate  means  with  soAie  of  the  most  valu- 
able and  interesting  treatises  which  have  ap- 
peared in  ihe  nineteenth  century. 

The  latest  and  greatest  of  all  Lockhart's 
separate  works  was  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  It  gave  full  occupation  to  his  spare 
time  for  several  years.  It  was  published  in 
successive  volumes,  the  last  of  which  made 
its  appearance  in  1838.  Reasons  which  most 
be  obvious  to  all  have  heretofore  restrained 
us  from  entering  upon  a  critical  examinaUon 
of  that  performance ;  nor  do  we  propose  to 
do  so  upon  this  occasion.  It  is,  we  presnme, 
no  secret  that,  from  this  the  most  laboured 
and  successful  of  all  his  literary  efforts,  Lock- 
hart personally  derived  no  pecuniary  advan- 
tage; though  his  children  had  a  prospect — 
the  second  Sir  Walter  Scott  being  married 
and  childless — of  succeeding  to  the  Abbota- 
ford  estate  if  cleared  of  debt.  He  handed 
over  the  profits  of  the  undertaking  to  Sir 
Walter's  creditors.  Such  was  the  man. 
Never  rich — almost  always  treading  upon 
the  border-line  of  pecuniary  independence — 
he  valued  self-respect  &r  before  material  com- 
forts, and  was  sensitively  alive  to  the  hononr 
of  all  connected  with  him.  His  devotion  to 
Sir  Walter  was  that  of  a  true-hearted  son  to 
a  father.  Though  little  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  Scott  had  managed  his  own 
affairs,  Lockhart  conld  not  bear  uiat  on  the 
memory  of  so  good  and  great  a  man  the 
shadow  of  a  stain  should  rest;  and  gave,  in 
consequence,  years  of  labour,  with  the  profits 
thence  arising,  in  payment  of  debts  for  which 
he  was  not  responsible. 

We  have  alluded  eUtewhere  to  Lockharf  a 
genial  disposition,  and  to  hia  manners,  quiet,, 
unobtrnsiye,  and  self-reliant.    Those  who  met 

*  The  origin  of  this  lystem  of  pablinhing  is  a 
matter  of  some  interdbt  We  mty  mention  that^ 
according  to  our  information,  the  kte  Mr.  Murrayv 
OS  far  back  as  1825,  had  printed  but  not  publieh4M 
a  cheap  series  of  modern  voyages ;  one  volam»  ef 
whieh— given  to  Captain  Basil  Hall  and  by  Uoft 
shown  to  Mr.  Oonstuble — snmsted  to  the  latter 
the  idea  of  his  Miscellany,  wh^  appeared  in  1837» 
headed  by  Captain  Bui's  own  Y  oyages,  a  short 
time  before  Mr.  Murray's  Series  wu^f^iSually  pnb- 
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Lim  bnt  rarely,  and  knew  him  little,  were  not 
unapt  to  consider  him  cold.  Some  even 
felt  themselves  repelled  from  him  altogether 
by  terror  of  a  sarcasm,  for  tokens  of  which 
tney  were  constantly  on  the  look-out ;  and, 
as  his  manly  figure  was  eminently  stiff,  those 
who  were  afraid  of  him  saw  little  more  than 
an  unbending  back.  But  this  was  a  ^reat 
mistake.  In  mixed  companies,  especially  if 
composed  mainly  of  persons  for  whom  he 
had  little  regard,  Lockh  art  was  apt  enough 
to  maintain  a  somewhat  stately  reserve. 
Wherever  he  felt  that  he  was  among  men 
and  women  between  whom  and  himself  no 
such  barrier  was  interposed,  he  became  the 
most  agreeable  of  companions.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  likewise,  that  he  asserted  a  power 
over  society  which  is  not  generally  conceded 
to  men  having  only  their  personal  merits  to 
rely  upon.  Unlike  many  other  persons  of 
both  sex^  eminent  in  literature  and  the  arts, 
he  was  never  in  any  sense  of  the  term  the 
lion  of  8  season,  or  of  two  seasons,  or  of 
more.  He  kept  his  place  to  the  last,  His 
sentiments  on  this  subject  may  be  gleaned 
from  his  remarks  on  the  morbid  feelings 
which  made  Campbell  the  poet  shrink  fh)m 
general  society : — 

*  There  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
have  set  bis  rest  on  old  equal  friendships — no 
man  bnt  a  fool  ever  does  not;  there  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  been  kind  and 
attentive  to  persons  vastly  his  inferiors  who 
had  any  sort  of  claim  upon  him — ^no  man  with 
a  heart  like  his  oould  have  been  otherwise. 
But  he  might  have  done  and  been  all  this,  and 
yet  enjoyed  in  moderation — and,  as  a  student 
and  artist,  profited  largely  by  ei\Joying— the 
calm  contemplation  of  that  grand  spectacle 
denominated  the  upper  world.  It  is  infinitely 
the  best  of  theatres,  the  acting  incomparably 
the  first,  the  actresses  the  prettiest** 

No  charge  could,  however^  be  more  nn^ 
generous  or  unjust  than  that  Lockhart  forgot, 
amid  the  blandishments  of  iia^ionable  life, 
the  claims  of  old  friendship,  or  even  of  ties 
less  sacred.  A  welcome  guest  at  the  tables 
and  in  the  oonntry  honsea  of  the  great,  he 
was  never  so  completely  himself  aa  when, 
surrounded,  at  his  own  or  at  some  other 
board,  by  tho  companions  of  his  earlier  years, 
he  could  throw  aside  the  very  semblance 
of  restraint,  and  live  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  hour.  We  do  not  attenipt  to  enumerate 
the  -more  familiar  friends  of  one  so  generally 
known,  still  less  to  classify  them  according 
to  their  several  degrees  of  intimacy.  Some 
have  already  been  mentioned,  and  there 
occur  to  us  the  names — as  of  intimate 
associates— of  Broderip,  Sir  R.  Murchison,  Sir 

"^  'QuaiUrly  Beview,'  vol  hnav. 


John  MacNeilly  Baron  Alderson,  and  Wiliam 
Stiwart  Rose.     But  withoitt  underrating  hia 
regard   for    many    kind   and  ^distinguished 
friends    who  shared    his    esteem,  our   own 
memory  leads  us  back  in  particular  to  evenings 
spent  in  Curzon-street,  in  Halfmoon-etreet,  in 
Upper  Berkeley-street,  and  in  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital, with  Lockhart,  Peter  Robertson,  Adam, 
Ferguson,  Dr.  Hume,  and  others,  over  whom 
the  grave  has  closed.     What  outpourings  of 
wit!     What  bursts  of  merriment!     What 
exuberance  of  fun  !    Or,  almost  better  still, 
when  in  Sussex-place  were  gathered  together 
Robert  Hay,  Theodore  Hooc,  Robert  Fergu- 
son, John  Murray  thd  elder,  William  B^t, 
John  Stuart,  Jonathan  Christie,  and  Henry 
Ellis.     Nor  was  he   less   charming  among 
women,  provided  thev  were  capable  of  appre- 
ciating an  intellect  of  the  order  to  which  he 
belonged.     Such  a  one  was  Lady  Salisbury, 
the  first  wife  of  the  present  Marquis,  one  of 
the  most  gifted  as  well  as  most  excellent  of 
her  sex,  whose  manifold  accomplishments  of 
mind,  and  most  attractive  conversation,  conld 
be  regarded  only  as  the  external  gilding  of  a    ^ 
character  not  less  truthful  than  it  was  gene- 
rous.    Such,  too,  were  the  accomplished  and 
able  Duchess  Countess  of  Sutherland  ;  Lady 
Louisa  Stuart,  that  mine  of  curious  recollec- 
tions;. Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  the  accom- 
plished daughter  of  an  accomplished  father ; 
Lady  Davy ;  Miss  Rogers,  the  poet^s  sister ; 
Miss  Edgeworth  and  Ladv  Dacre;  and  in 
closer  intimacy  still,  1!he  Misses  Alexander, 
Lockhart's  near  neighbours  in  Regent's  Park, 
and  friends  of  long  vears'  standing.    Of  others 
who  still  live  to  adorn  society,  it  might  per- 
haps be  invidious  to  speak ;  but  to  the  list  of 
those  departed  from  among  us  may  be  added 
the  names  of  Miss  Tatcs,  gentle,  intelligent, 
and  stone-blind — the  daughter  of  the  first 
partner  of  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel — to  whose 
hospitable  mansion  (Fairlawn,  near  Hadlow, 
in  Kent)  when  sad  and  weary  he  often  re- 
tired for  refreshment;  and  of  Mrs.  Hughes, 
the  kind,   warm-hearted,   and  highly-gifted 
grandmother  of  one  not  unworthy  to  bear  her 
name,  though  better  known  to  the  world  as 
•Tom  Brown.'    With  Mrs.  Hughes  indeed 
his  intimacy  was  very  close,  and  his  corre- 
spondence frequent,  familiar,  and  unrestrained. 
The  good  old  lady  was  in  the  habit  of  keep- 
ing his   breakfast-table  supplied  with   pigs* 
face  and  other  delicacies,  the  receipt  of  which 
was  on  every  separate  occasion  acknowledged 
in  a  letter  as  full  of  wit  as  of  thanks.    In- 
deed, we  may  mention  in  passing  that  of  all 
the  letter-writers  with  whom  it  has  been  our 
fortune  in  life  to  become  acquainted,  Lock- 
hart was  beyond  comparison  the  most  delight- 
ful.   He  never,  like  the  wits  of  a  former  age, 
or  their  imitators  in  the  preseoti  wrote  K>r 
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effect.  The  characters  inscribed  upon  his 
paper,  in  a  graceful  but  singularly  r^ipid  hand, 
expressed,  without  premeditation  or  the  slight- 
est effort  at  arrangement,  every  thought  as  it 
occurred  to  him  at  the  moment  You  felt, 
while  your  eye  ran  over  the  pa^e»,  that  you 
were  conversing  with  the  man  nimself ;  you 
could  see  the  smite  which  lighted  up  his 
countenance  as  particular  sentences  rounded 
themselves  off.  You  could  hear  the  half-ut- 
tered chuckle,  which  chOmssed  the  summing 
lip  of  each  gibe,  or  joke,  or  ludicrous  couplet, 
as  it  escaped  him.  Take  the  following,  in 
which,  while  thanking  Mrs.  Hughes  for  her 
ordinary  gift,  he  refers  to  the  conclusion  of 
his  own  great  work,  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter : — 

'Mt  deab  Hb8.  iSuoHss, — ^Yon  must  be 
thinking  me  the  greatest  brnte,  bat  I  really  have 
meant  every  day  to  vnrite  to  yon,  and  no  won- 
der, since  your  idea  is  regularly  called  up  when- 
ever I  enter  the  breakfast  room  by  that  amiable 
emblem  of  your  kindness.  By  the  by,  I  hope 
Charles  Scott  was  a  better  boy,  and  in  due  time 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  his  New  Year's 
gift 

*  I  have  now  done  with  the  *'  Life,"  and  hope 
Yolame  7  may  not  on  the  whole  disappoint  you. 
Bat  you  can't  expect  such  a  thing  as  the  Diary 
of  1826  over  again ;  for  no  such  things  as  ruin 
and  death  again  occurred  to  call  out  the  spirit  of 
Hm  deep  places.  You  will  see  him,  however, 
contemplating  his  own  death  as  calmly  as  Hero 
ever  did,  and  you  will  see  other  circumstances  of 
interest,  among  the  rest^  goodness,  surviving 
greatness. 

*  Oonfoand  your  old  dowagers  of  Wales  1  .  How 
and  why  should  I  believe  them,  more  than  the 
gossip — whoever  it  was — that  told  us  the  story 
in  1825?  Was  the  story  more  likely  to  be  in- 
vented or  to  be  denied  ?  And  after  all,  may  not 
their  candid  remembrance,  if  sifted,  oome  to  a 
confession  that  I  onlv  put  the  breeches  on  the 
wrong  damsel  ?  Lady  K  B.,  an,  cstat  42,  would 
have  made  a  nice  Newmarket-looking  groom,  I 
dare  say.  Miss  P.  would  have  done  better  for  a 
coachman — a  respectable  married  man — no  ob- 
jection to  make  himself  generally  useful.    Again 

I  say,  d these  tabbies.    Their  squeamishness 

is  hypocrisy  and  cant  Wad  I  not  to  give  one 
sketch  of  blue-stockingism  in  the  life  of  a  man 
who  suffered  so  much  under  it?  and  could  I 
have  found  the  weed  in  such  efflorescence  else- 
where ?* 

Pleased  as  he  was  with  society,  and 
courted  by  it  in  no  ordinary  degree,  liOck- 
hart's  true  happiness  lay  within  the  domestic 
circle.  Mrs.  Lockhart  was  the  beau  idkal  of 
a  poet's  daughter  and  a  poet's  wife.  Proud 
of  her  father,  more  proud  perhaps  of  her 
husband,  she  was  frank,  open,  playful,  and 
affectionate,  possessing  the  tact  and  talent 
which  at  once  made  sunshine  in  the  house, 
and  attrad^  towards  herself  no  small  share 
of  the  &voar  with  which  Lockhart  wto  re- 
garded.   In  her  and  in  his  children  ho  may 


be  said  to  hjlve  been  wrapt  up,  yet  therein 
lay  the  root  of  all  his  sorrows.  His  first 
heavy  affliction  came  upon  him  by  the  death 
of  his  eldest  son  in  1831.  The  boy,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  was  sickly  from  his  birth, 
and  became  perhaps,  partly  on  that  account, 
the  dearest  of  all  his  children  to  Lockhart ; 
so  that  when  the  event  befel  at  last,  to  which 
others  looked  forward  with  something  like 
satisfaction,  Lockhart  staggered  under  it. 
Now,  however,  as  in  early  life,  he  put  a  vio- 
lent restraint  upon  himself,  and  made  no 
other  display  of  feelii^  than  is  indicated  in 
such  an  announcement  as  this:  'God  has  at 
length  granted  a  gentle  ending  to  all  poor 
Johnny*s  sufferings.  Your  kindness  to  him 
we  shall  never  forget.'  Yet  how  much  of 
anguish  do  not  these  brief  sentences  express ! 
A  more  enduring,  if  not  a  more  poignant, 
ffrief  may  be  found  set  forth  a  few  years  later 
m  the  letters  which  made  his  friends  at  a  dis- 
tance aware  that  the  wife  of  his  youth  had 
been  taken  from  him.  The  following  is  a 
very  characteristic  letter  from  a  man  who 
never  made  a  show  of  his  owu  suffering : — 

*  MOton  Lockbart,  Lamu-k,  July  14,  1887. 

*Mt  dbab  Mas.  UuenES, — ^Many  thanks  for 
all  your  kindn688.  I  retreated  as  soon  as  I  could 
to  this  sequestered  place,  where  1  have  nobody 
to  see  but  my  brother  and  my  children,  and  am 
trying  to  do  as  well  as  I  can.  As  yet,  it  seems 
to  me  as  if  life  were  all  over ;  yet  I  know  it  is 
my  doty  to  straggle,  and  I  do  so,  to  recover  the 
capacity  of  resuming  the  tasks  of  this  worid, 
and  I  nope  to  be  in  London  and  occupied  again 
in  the  usual  way  before  the  winter  sets  in. 
Walter  and  Obarlotte  are  both  as  well  as  pos- 
sible, and  akeady  as  happy  with  their  ponies 
and  fiahing-rods  as  children  ever  were.  I  am 
their  tutor,  and  find  this  a  soothing  employment 
for  a  couple  of  hours  or  so  every  morning.^ 

To  common  acquaintances  he  seemed,  after  / 
the  death  of  his  wife,  to  be  pretty  much  what 
he  had  ever  been.  His  intimate  and  familiar 
friends  alone  knew  how  deep  the  arrow  had 
penetrated.  He  was  greatly  sustained,  how- 
over,  in  this  strife  with  unavailing  regrets,  by 
the  intense  love  witH  which  he  regarded  his 
now  motherless  children.  Charlotte  and 
Walter  became  henceforth  everything  to  him. 
An  admirable  governess  was  provided  for  the 
former :  a  kind,  sensible,  and  well-instructed 
elderly  lady.  The  latter  was  sent  to  King's 
College  School,  in  order  that  his  father  might 
have  the  happiness  of  seeing  him  daily,  might 
read  with  him  in  the  evenings,  and  prepare 
him  for  the  work  of  each  successive  day.  A 
letter  to  Lady  Gifford  (widow  of  Lord  Gifford, 
Master  of  the  Rolls),  one  of  those  gifted  wo- 
men who  understood  Lockhart  and  were  not 
unworthy  of  his  friendship,  describes  more 
correctly  than  we  could  do  how  he  ordered 
his  daily  tasks   under   the   circumstancea. 
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Time  bad,  in  1841,  softened  down  bis  griefs; 
be  was  living  again,  as  be  always  lived,  for 
duty. 

«8eptl,184L 

'My  deab  Lady  Giffohd, — I  spent  f6ur  or 
five  weeks  with  Walter  at  Rokeby,  and  then,  on 
retcrning  to  town,  had  such  pour  accounts  of 
Charlotte  tl)at  I  went  to  BooloiiDe,  where,  bow- 
ever,  I  found  her  quite  recovered  ;  and  I  believe 
there  bad  been  nothing  worse  than  a  fit  of  ner- 
vousness, anxiety,  and  general  low  spirits,  wbich 
they  say  is  not  uncommon  to  girls  at  her  time 
of  life.  At  all  events  she  was  homesick,  and  so 
she  is  now  here  with  me,  and  looking  at  least 
as  well  and  as  strong  as  I  ever  saw  her.  Walter 
has  resumed  his  place  at  school,  and  we  are 
going  on  in  the  usual  style,  or  rather  what  ought 
to  be ;  for  certainly  the  quiet  and  complete  ces- 
sation from  all  company  are  rather  a  contrast  to 
tb^  doings  of  the  late  season,  as  far  as  I  was 
myself  conoerne*!.  For  a  little  I  must  attend  to 
the  *'  Quarterly  Review,**  but  by  and  by  I  shall 
make  a  run  to  see  you,  and  bring  one  or  both  of 
them  with  me.  Obarlotte  will  probably  be  the 
better  for  a  few  more  escapades  before  the  ap- 
proach of  winter.  My  brotber  remained  with 
us  till  yesterday,  and  then  set  off  for  Lanark- 
shire, where  I  suppose  be  may  safely  rusticate 
for  a  month  at  least.  It  is  not  supposed  that 
Parliament  will  meet  again  for  business  till 
about  the  end  of  the  month,  and  then  1  hear 
there  will  be  a  sitting  of  a  fortnight  merely  to 
pass  a  vote  of  credir,  and  renew  pro  tempore  the 
Poor-bill,  which  expires  at  Christmas.  "The 
Poet'*  will  tell  yon  all  I  oould,  and  more,  about 
ministerial  arrangements.  It  does  not  much 
signify  how  minor  places  are  distributed  except 
to  the  people  themselvee,  and  4here  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  holding  of  the  great  ones.  I  am,  how- 
ever, desirous  that  my  old  friends  Bobert  Hay 
and  Henry  Ellis  may  be  contented.  They  are 
both  here  on  the  alert,  and  I  fanov  both  likely 
to  get  handsome  appointments  either  as  diplo- 
matists or  Colonial  Gk)venK>rs.  Here,  too,  is 
another  good  friend,  Stl  Howard  Douglas,  who 
has  given  sncb  high  satisfaction  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  that  I  rather  expect  to  see  him'  gazetted 
for  Canada,  idee  Poulet  Thomson,  alias  Syden- 
ham. As  I  told  you  of  old,  I  have  not  the  least 
notion  of  their  thinkiog  of  me  in  any  shape  or 
way:  and  now  that  Ambition,  aiid,  I  hope, 
Vanity  are  pretty  well  extinguished  in  me,  I 
oonsider  all  these  things  with  a  placidity  which 
I  could  not  always  command  in  former  di^rs — 
in  short,  with  the  sincere  feeling  that  I  have 
very  slender  claims,  if  any  at  all,  upon  any  of 
the  distributing  powers,  and  with  every  disposi- 
tion to  oompassioBate  the  difiSculty  they  must 
be  bonriy  subfeoted  to  by  the  oiamorousness  of 
younger  and  more  suboussive  party  men  in  va- 
rious walks. 

*  Poor  Theodore  will  trouble  them  no  more. 
What  a  bright  Hght  burned  out  by  madness  be- 
fore its  time  I  I  dined  in  his  company  the  day 
before  I  left  town  for  Yorkshire,  and  bis  appear- 
ance was  so  terribly  changed,  that  I  did  not 
hope  be  oould  outlive  many  weeks. 

^  With  all  hit  fJAults^  Hook  was^  very  warm- 
hearted fellow,  and  few  men  had  more  friends. 


I  fancy  he  bad  no  enemy  in  the  world  exo^ 
himself  and  his  bottle.* 

Lockhart  bad  long  and  eflBcientlj  co-ope- 
rated with  the  Oonservativo  party,  and  in 
very  trying  times ;  but  the  only  public  ap- 
pointment be  ever  held  was  that  of  Auditor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  wbich  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  1843  by  his  personal 
friend,  Lord  Granville  Somerset,  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy, — an  o£Bce  of,  we  believe,  400i!. 
a  year.  He  never  complained  of  any  neglect^ 
as  far  as  we  know,  nor  brought  any  preten- 
sions of  bis  own  either  direcUy  or  indirectly 
before  the  heads  of  the  party. 

Of  Lockhart*8  exceeding  fondness  for  chil- 
dren^, generally,  mention  has  more  than  once 
been  made ;  and  his  letters  show  how  entirely 
bis  heart  was  filled  with  the  love  of  his  own 
son  and  daughter.  She  was  the  brightest, 
merriest,  and  most  affectionate  of  creatures ; 
and  her  marriage,  in  1847,  to  Mr.  James 
Hope,  now  Mr.  Hope  Scott,  met  with  his 
entire  approval.  He  was  satisfied  that  in 
giving  her  to  Mr.  Hope  he  entrusted  his  chief 
earthly  treasure  to  a  tender  guardian,  and 
strove  in  that  reflection  to  overshadow  the 
thought  that  be  roust  himself  henceforth  be 
to  her  an  object  of  secondary  interest  only. 
She  never  caused  him,  voluntarily,  one  mo- 
ment's pain.  Nevertheless  it  must  not  be 
conce4iled  that  the  secession  of  Mr.  and  Mra. 
Hope  Scott  to  the  Roman  Catholic  &ith 
greatly  distressed  Lockhart,  although  he  did 
full  justice  to  the  upright  and  conscientions 
motives  by  wbich  they  were  actuated. 

The  conduct  of  his  son  was  for  a  series  of 
years  a  source  of  disappointment  to  him,  and 
an  estrangement  took  place,  for  which  the 
father  was  in  no  decree  blaibeable ;  hot  he 
was  reconciled  to  his  son  shortly  before  the 
death  of  the  latter,  an  event  which  left  Lock- 
hart almost  solitary,  and  embittered  the  rest 
of  bis  days. 

By  this  time  the  state  of  his  health  had 
b^^n  to  excite  the  anxious  fears  of  his 
friends.  He  withdrew  almost  entirely  from 
society — from  the  society  of  all,  at  least, 
except  a  very  few  persons ;  and,  either  be- 
cause be  had  ceased  to  relish  otber  food,  or 
from  a  mistaken  idea  that  abstinence  was 
good  for  him,  he  hardly  tasted  anything  for 
a  while  except  tea  and  bread-and-butter.  Dr. 
Ferguson,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  devoted 
of  his  friendS)  described  biro  as  reduced  by 
this  process  to  the  condition  of  a  parish  pau- 
per, and  immediately  ordered  a  more  gene- 
rous diet.  The  prescription  appeared  for  a 
while  to  be  effioacioust  and  Lockhart  revived, 
as  the  taper  revives,  or  seems  to  revive,  when 
it  is  burning  into  the  socket  Once  more  his 
hospitalities  were  dispen&ed  to  three  or  four 
friends  at  a  time,  «id  onoe  more,  from  be- 
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Death  tbe  BuperincnmbeDt  weight  of  mental 
and  bodily  snfTering,  flashes  of  the  old 
humour  would  break  out  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  however,  that  his  oiore  sustained 
conversation,  especially  when  Ute^Ute  with 
one  to  whom  he  freely  opened  his  mind,  had 
assumed  by  this  time  a  tone  of  settled  ear- 
nestness. A  clergyman  with  whom  he  had 
lived  in  constant  intimacy  from  his  Oxford 
days  was  in  the  frequent  habit,  between  1851 
and  1853,  of  calling  upon  Lockhart  in  Sussex 
Place,  and  taking  short  walks  with  him, 
especially  in  tbe  afternoon  of  Sunday,  in 
Regent's  Park  or  throueh  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  With  whatever  topic  their  colloquy 
might  begin,  it  invariably  fell  off,  so  to  speak, 
of  its  own  accord,  into  discussions  upon  the 
character  and  teaching  of  the  Saviour;  upon 
the  influence  exercised  by  both  over  the 
opinions  and  habits  of  mankind ;  upon  the 
light  thrown  by  them  on  man's  future  state 
and  present  destiny ;  and  the  points  both  of 
similitude  and  its  opposite  between  the  phi- 
losophy of  Greece  in  its  best  days  and  the 
religion  of  Christ  Lockhart  was  never  so 
charming  as  in  these  discussions.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  subject  filled  his  whole  mind, 
for  the  views  which  he  ejinnciated  were  large 
and  broad,  and  most  reverential — ^free  at  once 
from  the  bigoted  dogmatism  which  passes 
current  in  certain  circles  for  religion — 
jcar*  i^vx^j  and  from  the  loose,  unmeaning 
jargon  which  is  too  often  accepted  as  rational 
Christianity,  though  between  it  and  the  dic- 
tates of  reason,  properly  so  called,  there  is 
yery  little  in  common. 

Lockhart  appears  to  have  been  perfectly 
aware,  in  the  interval  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  that  his  days  were  numbered.  His 
hair,  which  continued  black  and  glossy  long 
after  the  term  usually  fixed  by  Nature  for 
change,  had  become  suddenly  grey ;  his  sight 
failed  him  ;  and  hm  figure,  always  slight,  be- 
came attenuated.  Tet  he  never,  in  speech  or 
manner,  exhibited  the  slightest  impatience  or 
apprehension  under  the  circumstances.  He 
moved  likewise  from  place  to  place  in  search 
of  that  health  which  he  certainly  did  not 
expect  to  overtake,  and  wherever  he  went 
seemed  to  be  more  taken  up  about  the  affairs 
of  other  people  than  his  own.  Two  letters 
addressed  by  him  at  this  time  to  Lady  East- 
lake,  formerly  Miss  Rigby,  show  how  un- 
changeable was  his  interest  in  the  fortunes  of 
his  fnends,  however  widely  they  might  be 
separated  i^om  him  by  time  and  space: — 

*flaaMX  Place,  Vebnitfy  SSUi,  1860. 

^  One  object  1  bad  in  calling  yesterday  was  to 
reqnest  of  your  kindness,  if  yoa  receive  any  ao^ 
counts  from  Edinburgh  about  poor  Miss  Allan, 
that  joQ  would  impart  to  me  as  much  as  might 


eeera  proper.  I  fear  her  health  has  been 
such  for  some  time  as  to  render  her  sitoatiou 
under  a  great  domestic  affliction  more  pecoliarly 
trying.  I  fear  also  that  Sir  William  ma^  not 
have  been  able  to  leave  her  so  proTided  with 
worldly  means  as  he  would  have  wished  to  do. 
If  you  can  resolve  me  on  one  or  both  of  these 
points,  I  shall  be  very  grateful.' 

Sir  William  Allan  was  one  of  the  Edin- 
burgh friends  of  whom  Lockhart  never  lost 
sight     Professor  Wilson  was  another : — 

*  a  p.,  Norember  8, 1851, 

*  I  am  afiraid  your  dream  was  not  far  out. 
have  been  very  unwell  indeed,  and  am  under  a 
regimen  which  keeps  me  terribly  depressed ;  but 
I  boTMB  it  is  to  restore  me  somewhat  by  and  by. 

'  When  in  Edinburgh  two  or  three  ^veeks  ago 
I  saw  Wilson  once,  and  we  being  both  invalids, 
the  meeting  was  anything  but  a  cheering  one. 
In  fact  I  was  greatly  distressed  witli  his  appear- 
ance, bat  more  with  what  Dr.  Burt  and  Sir  J. 
MaoNeill  said  to  me  about  him.  I  think  they 
concur  in  conjecturing,  from  the  increasing  se- 
verity of  his  attacks  and  irritability  of  his  tern* 
per,  no  very  extended  limit  for  Hfe.  The  second 
time  that  I  called  his  servant  said  he  was  up, 
but  would  not  see  any  one  that  day,  not  proba- 
bly even  Mr.  Ayton.  Tbere  could  hardly  be  an 
older  or  dearer  friend  likely  to  call  than  myself 
beyond  his  family,  and  his  servant  and  I  are  old 
acquaintances.  Uv,  Bart,  whom  I  was  consult- 
ing professionally,  sees  him  daily,  and  finds  him 
a  most  antnanageable  patient  Ho  warned  me 
that  morning  that  I  need  not  go  to  the  house ; 
but  I  would  try. 

*'  I  left  Obarlotte  very  well  indeed.  Let  me 
hope  it  is  not  health  that  sends  you  to  Brighton, 
but  only  a  pardonable  enthukasm  for  Mr.  Ro- 
gers.* 

The  labour  of  conducting  the  *  Quarterly 
Review '  became  at  last  too  much  for  Lock- 
hart Mr.  Murray  was  urgent  that  he  should 
continue  in  nominal  management  of  the 
^work,  and  generously  proposed  to  defray  the 
expense  of  a  provisional  arrangement  till  it 
could  be  seen  whether  vigour  of  body  and 
mind  were  likely  to  return ;  but  to  this  pro- 
posal Lockhart  would  not  accede.  He  felt 
that  for  him  there  was  no  prospect  of  return- 
ing health ;  and  if  to  his  mind  the  idea  did 
not  occur,  it  certainly  did  to  the  minds  of 
others,  that  he  ou^t  to  have  been  raised 
long  ago  above  the  necessity  of  either  dying 
in  harness,  or  owing  escape  from  incessant 
toil  to  the  generosity  of  private  friends.  He 
resigned  the  management  of  the  *  Review  *  in 
the  spring  of  1853,  and  began  immediately 
to  look  out  for  a  small  house,  into  which, 
with  an  income  much  reduced,  he  might 
eventually  retire.  Yet  the  old  manly  spirit 
never  waned.  We  subjoin  a  letter  to  Earl 
Stanhope,  then  Lord  Mahon,  which  fullyrjus- 
tifies  this  statement : —  IC 
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'Thaoks  for  vonr  most  kind  invitation.  I 
came  up  last  night  from  Brighton,  where  I  had 
been. reposing  myself  for  some  ten  or  twelve 
days  wiU;^  my  daughter  and  hers ;  and  I  think  I 
have  really  profited  somewhat  by  the  sea-air, 
certainly  by  the  repose.  Ton  are  not  aware 
how  completely  ray  physiqne  baa,  or  rather  had, 
given  way.  fiut,  under  advice  of  Dr.  Ferguson 
and  Sir  B.  Brodie,  I  some  time  ago  withorew, 
for  the  present  at  least,  from  my  post  on  the 
**  Quarterly  Review,"  and  I  rather  think  the  re- 
tirement will  be  final.  At  present  I  am,  thongh 
not  so  ill  as  I  was,  altogether  unfit  for  a  visit, 
even  to  yours  and  Lord  Stanhope's  most  bene- 
volent circle ;  but  perhaps  ere  you  and  Lady  M. 
start  for  the  Continent,  I  may  be  so  far  amended 
as  to  hazard  an  offer  in  that  tempting  direc- 
tion. 

'  My  plans  are  like  my  health,  uncertain ;  but 
I  mean,  if  I  can,  to  be  at  Borne  for  the  winter 
with  Robert  Hay,  who  has  room  for  me  in  his 
establishment  there.  I  am  not  sure  whether  he 
is  now  with  Lord  Stratford  at  Stamboul,  or  still, 
as  he  was  when  I  last  heard  indirectly  from  him, 
on  board  our  fleet  in  the  "  Greek  waters; "  but 
I  take  it  he  will  come  to  England  ere  long  and 
fulfil  his  old  pl^  of  returiSng  to  his  Pincian 
Mount  in  October,  viA  Vienna,  Trieste,  and  An- 
cona ;  in  which  case  I  hope  to  be  his  fellow-tra- 
veller, as  well  as  afterwards  his  lodger. 

*•  I  heard  this  at  Brighton  from  my  old  friend 
Charles  Townsend^  ^^the  peerless  parson'*  of 
>V.  S<  Rose's  innumerable  jeuz  d'esprit^  d*autre- 
fois.  It  may  not  be  new  to  you,  but  it  was  to 
me.  Mr.  Moxon  having  collected  Wordsworth's 
sonqets  into  a  volume,  old  Rogers  counted  the 
contents,  and  wrote  on  the  fly-leaf  as  here  below. 
And  if  this  was,  as  the  parson  said,  recent,  I 
think  the  scrap  very  fair  for  a  bard  and  banker, 
etatedl: 

"  Five  hundred  sonnets  I  what  a  many  I 
£2,  if  each  be  worth  a  penny. 

*"S.R.»" 

There  was  ao  need  for  Lockhart  to  change 
his  place  of  residence  in  London.  As  the 
aumnier  wore  away  his  health  went  with  it, 
and  the  project  of  spending  the  winter  at 
Rome  was  pressed  -upon  him  as  the  best  and 
perhaps  the  only  chance  of  staying  the  pro- 

Cs  of  this  manifest  decay.  ^  His  friend 
y  Bell  has  described  the  preparations  for 
that  journey  in  terms  at  once  so  simple  and 
so  touching  that  our  readers,  we  suspect,  will 
greatly  prefer  her  account  of  the  matter, 
brief  as  it  is,  to  any  which  we  could  give : — 

*'  In  the  year  1858,  his  health  sank  so  rapidly, 
that  his  friends  persuaded  him  to  try  the  effect 
of  a  winter  in  Italy.  He  came  to  Scotland  to 
bid  adieu,  and  I  met  him  at  Abbotsford  on  the 
28d  of  September,  his  first  return  there  since 
the  death  of  his  eon  Walter.  In  the  morning 
Mr.  Hope  Scott  asked  me  to  go  with  Charlotte 
to  meet  her  father  at  Melrose  station.  It  was 
an  anxious  expectation,  and  she  had  to  control 
her  agitation  when  he  arrived  looking  ao  very 


ill.  His  brother  Robert  and  cousin  E[ate,  both 
devoted  to  him,  came  with  him. 

*Tbey  who  remember  Lockhart,  and  have 
read  of  the  bright  days  of  Abbotsford,  Chiefs- 
wood,  or  Huntley  Bum,  may  imagine  him  re- 
turning after  so  many  changes,  and  so  feeble  that 
he  needed  help  at  every  step. 

^  He  met  his  daughter  and  got  into  the  car- 
riage with  a  grave  and  wearied  look.  As  we 
drove  along  he  said  nothing,  but  was  stretching 
his  long  thin  form  to  look  on  his  old  homes  that 
we  passed.  I  thought  he  had  not  long  to  live : 
it  was  a  sad  drive. 

'In  the  evening  he  was  better,  and  when 
warm  and  snug  in  his  arm-chair,  the  old  dry 
humour  and  amusing  anecdotes  came  forth.  He 
spoke  very  affectionately  of  old  friends,  es- 
pecially of  John  Richardson,  Charles  Bell,  and 
Kobert  Ferguson. 

*  Kext  day  he  was  cheerful,  and  seemed  to 
wish  that  I  should  leave  him  with  happier  im- 
pressions than  when  we  met.  He  talked  of 
Italy,  and  showed  us  slippers,  and  cuf&,  and 
comforters  which  had  been  sent  to  him.  Of 
course  no  allusion  was  nmde  to  the  thoughti 
which  were  then  filling  our  hearts.* 

To  Italy  accordingly  he  went  When  there, 
he  took,  notwithstanding  his  wretched  health 
and  depressed  spirits,  a  keen  interest  in  Etrus- 
can antiquities,  and  it  is  a  rem'arkable  fact  that 
for  two  hours  every  day  he  read  Dante  with 
Signer  Lncentini.  He  was  previously  a  good 
Italian  scholar  and  well  read  in  Italian  litera- 
ture, but  it  was  to  be  able  to  master  the  diffi- 
cultiea  of  Dante  that  he  called  in  the  help  of 
one  whose  ability  to  aid  him  was  known  to 
surpaas  that  of  all  the  commentators.  Ln- 
centini always  kindled  into  enthusiasm  when 
he  spoke  of  him,  saying  often,  *  I  never  had 
such  a  pupil — one  who  put  me  so  much  to 
my  moUle.'  JSvery  assertion  in  explanation 
of  a  difficulty  occurring  in  the  text  was  dis- 
cussed, and  never  was  it  accepted  until  the 
fullest  proof  had  been  demanded  and  obtained. 
In  this  ^ay  there  were  daily  and  often  fieiy 
discussions,  which  would  detain  Lucentini  as 
many  more  hours.  If  in  the  course  of  them 
the  invalid  had  been  irritated  to  use  strong 
language,  this  was  uniformly  followed  next 
day  by  the  amende^  ^  Do  forgive  me,  Lncen- 
tini, I  was  so  poorly  and  was  suffering  so  much 
yesterday.'  / 

We  approach  now  the  laat  scene  of  all, 
over  which  it  is  best  not  to  linger.  Lockhart 
returned  from  Italy  in  the  summer  of  1854, 
apparently  better,  but  in  reality  bringing  with 
him  the  seeds  of  early  dissolution.  He  f^ain 
visited  Abbotsford,  and .  proceeded  thence  to 
Milton-Lockhart,  the  seat  of  his  brother  Wil- 
liam. There  a  paralytic  affection  came  on, 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  was  re- 
moved to  Abbotsford,  that  he  might  be  under 
the  tender  care  of  his  daughter  and  her  hus- 
band ;  and  there,  after  lingering  several  weeka, 
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fiometimes  scarcely  conscious  of  wbat  was  pass- 
ing aronnd  him,  sometimes  apparently  as 
mueh^live  as  ever  to  the  conventionalities  of 
life,  he  quietly  expired  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1854,  without,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, much  snffering,  and  with  a  settled  faith 
in  God's  mercy  through  Christ  and  in  perfect 
charity  with  all  men.  He  died  in  a  small 
room  next  adjoining  that  in  which  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  had  breathed  his  last — a  scene  feel- 
ingly described  by  Lockhart  himself.*  Little 
bequests  to  his  friends  of  various  tokens  of  re- 
^nd  evinced  the  kindliness  of  his  heartf  and 
were  highly  prized  by  all  who  received  them. 

We  shall  not  trust  ourselves  elaborately  to 
paint  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of 
one  over  whom  the  heart  yearns  with  the 
deepest  and  most  affectionate  regret  Bow, 
indeed,  can  we  make  a  character  seem  attrac- 
tive which  sacrificed  nothing  either  to  vanity 
*  or  to  impulse,  and  whose  feeling  lay  so  far 
from  the  surface  9  The  world  neither  knew 
Lockh art's  real  worth,  nor  appreciated  him 
to  the  full  measure  of  what  it  did  know.  His 
failings,  if  so  we  must  call  them,  lay  entirely 
-within  view ;  his  noble  and  generous  qualities 
were  visible  only  to  such  as  took  the  trouble 
to  pierce  the  crust  of  reserve  with  which  on 
common  occasions  he  was  apt  to  surround 
himself.  There  never  lived  a  man  more  high- 
minded  and  truthful ; — more  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  for  the  benefit  of  others, — more 
faithful  to  old  ties  of  friendship  and  affection, 
more  ready  to  help  even  strangers  in  their 
hour  of  need.  Those  who  knew  him  best 
loved  him  best, — a  ^km-e  proof  that  he  was 
deserving  of  their  lovef. 

He  was,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
generous  beyond  his  means,  especially  to  poor 
authors,  and  ever  sympathised  with  real  dis- 
tress. And  yet  his  life  had  great  disappoint- 
ments, such  as  might  have  made  a  coarser 
nature  soured  and  selfish.  Need  we  reca- 
pitulate the  wreck  of  the  brilliant  hopes  which 
his  connexion  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  might 
suggest ;  the  setting  of  that  sun  in  clouds  and 
sorrow ;  the  loss  of  a  partner  who  would  have 
brightened  any  destiny;  the  death  of  his 
children  ;  the  failure  of  health  ;  the  neglect 
and  indifference  of  political  allies  f  Yet  the 
manly  spirit  never  sank,  the  sense  of  earthly 
duty  remained  unimpaired  ;  {here  was  but  a 
more  anxious  and  continued  regard  to  the  life 
that  wad  to  come. 


•  'It  WM  ft  beMtifol  day,  ao  warm  that  every 
window  was  wide  open,  and  so  perfectly  tlill  that 
the  soond  of  all  others  most  delioiout  to  hit  eara, 
the  gentle  ripple  of  the  Tweed  over  its  pebblen,  was 
diatinotly  aadible  as  we  knelt  around  tne  bed,  and 
his  eldest  son  kissed  and  closed  hb  eyes.'— £(/V  of 
Scoit,  ah.  88.  j  u 


His  intellect  exercised  for  many  years  an 
acknowledged,  and,  we  think,  a  most  salutary 
influence  over  the  literary  tastes  of  a  great 
nation.      This  was  the  way  in    which    his 
genius  made  itself  felt.     Nor  could  we  recall, 
m  his  generation,  a  mind  fitter  for  the  work. 
He  was  early    trained  to  the  study  of  the 
noblest  writings  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  fami- 
liar, through  bis  own  tastes,  with  the  litera- 
ture of  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  tho- 
roughly read  in   the  theory  and  science  of 
language ;  but  his  home  and  his  strength  lay 
in  our  own  literature  and  our  own  tongue. 
There,  his  knowledge,  his  taste,  and  his  in- 
tuitive tact  were  unrivalled.     No  man  could 
have  pi*oduced  so  good  nn  English  dictionary 
or  an  edition  of  some  great  English  classic ; 
no  man  could  judge  better  of  the  composi- 
tions of  others,  or  could  write  in  purer  style 
himself.     He  was  not  only  critic  but  author, 
and  had  imagination  as  well  as  judgment ; 
he  was  kind  and  considerate  towards  unpre- 
tending merit,  ready  to  recognise  and  wel- , 
come  real  talent  in  friend  or  foe,  and  severe 
only  where  presumption  went  hand  in  hand 
with  ignorance.     Of  his  contributions  to  this 
Journal  we  do  not  speak  at  present    They 
were  upwards  of  one  hundred  in  number,  and 
devoted  to  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  such  as 
only  a  versatile  and  powerful   mind  could  . 
have  treated  with  success.     He  could  write 
on  Greek  literature— on  the  origin  of  the  La- 
tin  language — on   novels— on   any  subject, 
from  poetry  td  dry-rot;  but  his  bic^aphical 
articles  bear  the  palm.     Many  of  them  con- 
tain the  liveliest  and  truest  sketches  that  ex- 
ist, of  the  characters  to  which  they  are  devot^ 
ed,  with  mady  a  wise  and  eloquent  discussion 
of  points  of  social  morality,  and  here  and  . 
there  an  amusing  half-involuntary  revelation 
of  Lockhart's  own  opinions  and  experiences. 
Some  of  his  shorter  and  more  fragmentary 
productions  appeal  so  directly  to  our  hearts   - 
and  understandings  that  we  accept  th^m  with- 
out hesitation  as  the  productions  of  a  man  of 
striking  ability.    Take,  for  example,  his  well- 
known  delineation  of  Theodore  Hook.     We 
are  not  acquainted  with  anything  of  .the  kind 
in  any  language,  ancient  or  modern,  which 
holds  the  reader's  attention  with  i  more  iron 
grasp,  whether  to  his  entertainment  or  his 
agony. 

Of  his  great  work,  the  'Life  of  Scott/ 
though  thrown  off  in  the  scanty  leisure  of  a 
too  busy  life  and  interrupted  by  Uie  saddest 
of  sorrows,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
there  are  very  few  pieces  of  biography  in  the 
language  worthy  to  be  compared  with  it 

Of  his  poetry  we  subjoin  one  truly  pathetic 
fragment,  for  the  appearance  of  which  last 
year  in  the  *  Scotsman*  newspaper  the  public 
was  indebted  to  an  intimate  and  valued  ac« 
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qnaintance  of  Lockhart's,  the  Honourable 
Mm.  Norton : — 

*  When  jODthfol  faith  hath  fled, 

Of  loving  take  thy  leave ; 
Be  constant  to  the  dead — 
The  dead  cannot  deoeive. 

Sweet  modest  flowers  of  spring. 

How  fleet  jour  balmy  any  I 
And  man's  brief  year  can  bring 

No  secondary  May — 

Ko  earthly  burst  again 

Of  gladneiss  out  of  gloom ; 
Fond  hope  and  vision  vain, 

Ungratefol  to  the  tomb. 

:  But  *tis  an  old  belief 

That  on  some  solemn  shore, 
Beyond  the  sphere  of  grief, 
Dear  friends  shall  meet  once  more— 

Beyond  the  sphere  of  time 

And  sin  and  fate's  oontroli 
8erene  in  endless  prime  ' 

Of  body  and  of  soul. 

That  creed  I  fain  would  keep, 

T4iat  hope  Til  not  fbitgo; 
Eternal  be  the  sleep, 

Unless  to  waken  so.' 

He  was  buried  in  ^Dryburgh  Abbey.  A 
monument  erected  by  a  few  of  the  most  inti- 
mate of  his  surviving  friends  marks  the  spot 
where  he  lies,  at  the  feet  of  his  flather-in-law, 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 


AfiT.  VII. — 1.  A  Manual  of  Photographic 
Chemistry.  By  T.  Hardwich.  Yth  Edi- 
tion.   London,  1864. 

2.  Th$  Tannin  JProeess.   ByCBossell.  2Dd 

.    Edition.    London,  1868. 

Of  all  the  marvellous  discoveries  which  have 
marked  the  last  hundred  years,  Photography 
is  entitled  in  many  respects  to  take  itd  rank 
among  the  most  remarkable.  It  will  not 
produce  the  same  wide-spread  effects  upon 
the  social  condition  of  the  human  race 
that  have  been  and  will  be  the  result  of  the 
steam-engine  and  the  electric  telegraph.  It 
will  not  bring  any  such  mitiffation  to  humany 
suffering  as  has  been  caused  by  the  discoverjr 
of  chloroform.  But  it  occupies  a  position 
distinct  from  these  in  the  perfect  novelty  of 
its  results,  and  their  more  direct  connexion 
with  the  world  of  mind.  It  is  not  merely  an 
improved  mode  of  doing  that  which  was  done 
before.  Carriages  were  drawn,  and  buttles 
thrown,  and  signals  sent  from  distant  points, 
l>efore  ever  Watt  or  Wheatstone  wm  heard 


of.  But  ihe  work  which  Wedflrwood  and 
Boulton  are  supposed  to  have  begun,  and 
which  Talbot  and  Archer  perfec^d,  has 
done  a  new  thing.  It  has  forced  the  sun, 
which  reveals  to  our  senses  eveij  object 
around  us,  to  write  down  his  record  m  endur- 
ing characters,  so  that  those  who  are  lur  away 
or  those  who  are  yet  unborn  may  read  it 
It  has  furnished  to  mankind  a  new  kind  of 
vision  that  can  penetrate  into  the  distant  or 
the  past — a  retina,  as  faithful  as  that  of  the 
natural  eye,  but  whose  impressions  do  not 
perish  witii  the  wave  of  light  that  gave  them 
Dirth.  Photogn4>hs  regarded  as  evidence  of 
that  which  they  represent,  differ  in  essence 
from  any  other  species  of  representation  that 
has  ever  been  attempted.  They  are  free,  so 
far  as  their  outliues  are  concerned,  from  the 
deceptive  and  therefore  vitiating  element  of 
human  agency.  The  work  of  the  artist  may 
be  more  beautiful,  but  it  can  never  be  so  ex* 
act.  Philosophers  have  pleased  themselves 
with  the  Cancv  that  the  scenes  that  passed 
upon  this  earth  thousands  of  years  ago  have 
not  really  perished ;  but  that  the  waves  of 
light  which  left  the  earth  then  are  still  vibrat- 
ing in  the  illimitable  distances  of  space,  and 
might  even  now  be  striking,  in  some  far-off 
fixed  star,  an  eye  sensitive  enough  to  discern 
them.  Supposing  that  phot<^aphs  are  pre- 
served with  reasonable  cue,  we  philosophic 
dream  may  be  a  reality  to  our  remote  poste- 
rity. Lord  Macaulay's  New  Zealander,  whra 
he  goes  home  from  his  perilous  exploration 
of  Great  Britain,  may  gaze  in .  some  Antipo- 
dean Museum  upon  a^4>icture  of  the  entry  of 
the  Princess  Alexandra  into  London,  traced 
not  by  some  careless  or  courtly  human  hand, 
but  by  the  very  rays  of  light  which  were  re- 
flected from  her  face,  and  from  the  various 
persons  and  objects  around  her. 

Though  it  canilot  be  said  that  this  won- 
derful art  has  any  want  of  social  considera- 
Uon  to  complain  oi^  its  nature  and  processes 
are  too  new  to  be  familiar  except  to  those 
who  have  made  them  the  subject  of  special 
study.  There  is  an  inner  photographic  world 
in  which  Photography  is  pursued  with  an 
earnestness  which  ^  transcends  mere  pro- 
fessional zeal,  and  has  something  in  it  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  devotee.  As  a  profession 
the  pursuit  of  it  has  already  attained  very 
large  proportions.  There  is  scarcely  a  fiunilv 
of  any  class  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  which 
the'likeness  of  well-loved  features,  guaranteed 
by  the  infallible  sun,  is  not  duly  prized ;  and 
the  enormous  demand  has  created  a  eor- 
respondiuff  supply.  There  is  searcely  an 
educated  Tady,  fashionable  or  un&shionable, 
whose  table  is  not  adorned  wiUi  the  album 
of  cartes  de  visite,  containing  a  full  allowance 
of  royalties,  half-a-dozen  l^ing  st4itesme«> 
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and  a  goodly  row  of  particular  frieodi — all 
highly  oeefol  in  furnishiDg  sal^ects  of  ood- 
▼ersation  to  gnesU  *  gravelled  for  lack  of 
matter.'  There  is  hardly  a  cottage  in  which 
a  humhle  sixpenny  *  positive*  does  not  recall, 
•omewhat'doskily  perhaps,  bnt  still  truthinlly, 
the  lineaments  of  some  distant  son  or  brother. 
To  meet  this  demand  a  whole  army  of  pro- 
fessional photographers  has  sprung  into  ex- 
istence, working  with  very  various  skill,  and 
in  very  diflferent  social  positions— -from  the 
few  celebrated  artists  in  the  great  capitals, 
one  or  two  of  whom  are  said  to  be  in  the 
receipt  of  incomes  &r  exceeding  that  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  down  to  the 
travelling  photograpber  in  a  covered  cart, 
who  may  be  (bund  in  the  remotest  villages  of 
Scotland  or  Cornwall,  and  whose  gains  may 
probably  be  described  in  the  most  modest 
possible  terms.  «By  the  side  of  this  pro- 
fessional  class,  has  arisen,  not  so  widely  of 
course,  bnt  still  with  remarkable  rapidity,  a 
▼ery  zealous  body  of  amateur  artists.  A 
number  of  photographic  societies  exist,  com- 
posed in  some  cases  of  amateurs  and  pro- 
fessionals conjointJy,  in  others  entirely  of 
amateurs.  The  chief  of  these  societies  is 
honoured  by  the  presidency  of  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the 
^Exchequer;  on  the  committee  of  another 
figures  the  nanae  of  the  Primate  of  En^and ; 
and  the  other  less  learned  profeasioBS  are  not 
less  fully  represented.  Three  or  four  photo- 
graphic newspapers,  conducted  for  the  most 
part  with  mat  ability,  complete  what  may 
be  called  the  social  apparatus  of  the  art 

But,  outside  this  special  and  limited  circle, 
surprisingly  little  is  known  of  the  nature  of 
an  art  whose  results  are  so  fiascinating  and  so 
widely  enjoyed.  There  is  a  genenu  notion 
that  nitrate  of  silver  blacks  your  fingers  if 
you  touch  it;  and  that  somehow  or  other 
it  produces  pictures.  Bnt  very  few  people 
are  at  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  the  processes  by  which  the  exquisite 
works  of  art  which  they  admire  are  brought 
into  existence,  or  of  the  delicate  and  beautiful 
chemical  laws  which  are  involved  in  their 
production. 

The  chemical  &ct  which  is  the  keystone 
of  photography  is,  of  course,  the  sensitiveness 
of  certain  compounds  of  *  salts'  of  silver  to 
the  action  of  light  Silver  of  itself  is  not 
affected  bv  exposure  to  the  sun.  But  it  has 
this  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  it  from 
every  other  metal, — ^that  a  large  number  of 
its  *  salts,'  or  combinations  with  other  sub- 
stances, become  unstable,  and  tend  to  fall 
asunder,  under  the  influence  of  light*    This 

*  Several  of  the  metalt  bare  slilU  whioh  are 
peiveptibly  tensitive  to  light— gold,  iron,  copper, 
pUfeioam,  uraiuuin,  ohromioia ;  but  no  one  of  them 


is  peculiariy  the  case  with  the  salts  that 
silver  forms  with  those  elements  which  we 
derive  principally  from  the  sea,— chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine.  In  combination  with 
most  other  metals,  these  elements  remain 
nnchanged,  whether  in  the  light  oi;  in  the 
dark.  But  the  chloride  of  silver,  though 
it  will  remain  quite  stable  in  the  *dark,  is 
separated  into  the  chlorine  and  silver  of 
which  it  was  originally  composed  if  brought 
out  into  the  Kght;  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  bromide  of  silver  and  of  the  iodide 
under  some  conditions. 

This  tendency  of  silver  to  escape  from  these 
compounds  in  the  presence  of  light  is  the  fun* 
damental  fact  upon  which  the  art  of  Mrawing 
with  light '  is  built  For  this  escaped  silver  is 
not  like  silver  as  we  know  it  iii  mass — a  bri^t 
white  metal.  In  the  state  of  infinite  subdivi* 
sion  into  which  it  falls  when  light  sepai^tes 
it  from  the  iodine  or  bromine  with  which  it 
was  combined,  it  is  blackish  brown  or  purple. 
This  released  silver  is  therefore  the  pigment 
with  which  the  sun  paints  his  picture. 
Wherever  hi^  ray  falls  upon  a  sensitive  silver 
salt,  there,  after  a  time,  the  mark  of  its  pre- 
sence is  left  in  a  patch  of  black  silver :  and 
the  mass  of  this  silver  is  greater  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  time  during  which 
a  ray  of  light  has  fallen  on  it  The  photo- 
mphic  process  in  its^  simplest  form  consists 
m  simply  guiding  the^  incidence  of  this  ray. 
A  plate  covered  with  a  sensitive  salt  of  silver 
is  put  upright  into  a  dark  box,  known  as  the 
'camera,'  which  has  a  round  hole  at  the 
other  end,  and  in  this  round  hole  is  screwed 
a  lens.  The  lens  throws  upon  the  plate  a 
picture  of  the  objects  opposite  to  it,  and  each 
of  those  objects  leaves  its  mark  of  red  need 
silver  upon  the  plate.  Those  which  reflect 
much  light,  such  as  the  sky  or  a  white  dress, 
leave  a  veir  dark  mark ;  diose  which  reflect 
less  light  leave  a  less  decided  mark;  and 
those  which  reflect  little  or  no  light  leave  no 
mark  at  all.  Thus  the  rays  of  light  describe, 
in  monochrome,  a  complete  picture  upon  the 
sensitive  salt  of  silver :  only  it  is  a  picture 
with  this  pecnliaritv, — that  everything  white 
is  represented  black,  and  everything  black  is 
left  white.  Such  a  picture,  however,  if  left 
at  this  stage,  would  be  a  very  useless  achieve- 
ment It  could  never  be  brought  out  into 
the  daylight  to  be  shown ;  for  the  same  li^ht 
that  had  darkened  special  portions  of  the 
plate  would  then  infallibly  darken  the  rest 
This  difficulty  actually  did  for  a  considerable 
time  obstruct  the  efibrts  of  the  first  discover- 
ers of  photography.  They  contrived  to  make 
pictures  of  some  sort^  but  nothing  had  been 


approaohee  to  silver  in  the  number  of  highly 
•enaitive  oompoondi  whioh  it  is  knoi^n  to  form. 
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discovered  to  remove  those  parts  of  the  sen- 
sitive surface  which  had  been  untoached  by 
light ;  and  therefore,  they  could  only  show 
their  pictures  to  their  frieuds  in  a  dark  room.* 
Fortunately,  it  was  discovered  that  one  or 
two  drugs,  such  as  cyanide  of  potassium,  hy- 
posulphite of  soda,  and  some  others,  have  the 
property  of  dissolving  salts  of  silver,  while 
they  leave  silver  itself  unaffected,  or,  at  all 
events,  affect  it  far  more  slowly.  Of  course, 
if  a  plate  is  treated  with  one  of  these  drugs, 
all  the  salts  of  silver  which  the  light  has  not 
changed  are  washed  away,  and  nothing  is 
left  behind  but  the  darkened  silver  picture. 

Such  is,  in  its  simplest  form,  the  process  of 
photography.  Practically,  it  is  necessary 
that  more  complicated  modifications  should 
be  introduced  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  uses 
which  it  is  required  to  serve.  The  unassisted 
action  of  light  even  upon  the  most  sensitive 
salt  of  silver  i^  comparatively  slow.  Even 
under  the  direct  ray  of  a  midday  summer  sun 
some  minutes  must  elapse  before  the  full  re- 
ducing power  of  the  light  is  exercised.  In 
the  comparative  obscurity  of  the  camera,  into 
which  the  whole  of  the  light  that  comes  is 
reflected  light,  and  has  to  find  its  way  by  one 
small  hole  and  through  the  thickness  of  one 
or  more  stout  pieces  of  glass,  the  exposure 
which  would  be  requisite  to  produce  any  per- 
ceptible effect  would  be  enormously  long. 
For  objects  that  are  absolutely  still,  such  as 
buildings  or  pictures  to  be  copied,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  with  certain  processes  the  unas- 
sisted ray  of  light  might  be  left  to  draw' its 
picture  without  any  insuperable  inconve-* 
nience.  But  no  landscape  that  included 
foliage,  still  less  any  picture  into  which  hu- 
man beings  entered,  could  be  taken  by  an 
art  which  would  require  some  hours  of  im- 
mobility for  its  success.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  that  the,  sun  should  be  helped, — 
or,  to  use  photographic  language,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  latent  image  his  ray  has  left 
should  be  developed.  If  the  snbtlety  and 
delicacy  of  the  chemical  laws  involved  be 
taken  inta  consideration,  the  development  of 
the  latent  image  is  a  more  remarkable  process 
even  than  that  by  which  the  sun  can  be 
made  to  draw  in  silver.    Certainly,  it  is  one 

♦  To  the  nou-pkotographio  reader,  showing  a 
,  picture  in  a  dark  room  may  appear  to  be  a  very 
Hibernian  prooeaa  of  scienoe.  But  in  {^otography 
a  dark  room  only  meant  a  room  lit  with  rea  or 
yellow  light  The  chemical  effect  of  light  is  al- 
most  entirely  due  to  the  rajs  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  spectram — the  violet,  the  blue,  ana,  to  a  less 
extent,  the  green.  The  lower  rays,  the  yellow,  the 
orange,  and  the  red,  are  chemically  inert,  or  nearly 
■o,  upon  salts  of  silver.  But  for  this  lucky  distinc- 
tion between  the  chemical  and  visual  rays,  photo- 
graphic manipulations  would  have  to  be  cooauoted 
reaUy  in  the  darl^  and  photoffraphy  would  be  an 
imposaibiUty.  v     -^    v  J 


without  which  Photography  oonld  never 
have  become  an  art,  and  would  probably 
have  remained  little  else  than  a  chemical  toy. 

K  a  sensitive  plate — i,  e.  a  square  of  glaat 
coated  with  bromo-iodide  of  silver — ^be  ex- 
posed in  the  camera  for  two  or  three  seconds^ 
and  then  taken  out  and  looked  at  in  a  daA 
room,  it  will  seem  to  have  undergone  do  al- 
teration whatever.  It  will  still  present  the 
creamy  white  look  natural^  those  salts  of 
silver.  Even  if  it  be  submitted  to  the  meet 
powerful  microscope,  no  indication  of  change 
will  be  detected.  But  the  sun  has  done  his 
work  nevertheless,  though  he  requires  assist- 
ance. The  elements  of  a  picture  are  there, 
though  not  a  line  is  to  be  seen.  The  silver 
has  not  escaped  from. the  combination  in 
which  it  was  neld,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
dark  mark  to  indicate  its  independent  exist- 
ence. It  is  still  detained  in  a  relnctapt  part- 
nership with  the  iodine  or  the  bromine ;  bat 
the  union  is  rudely  shaken.  The  light  has 
not  acted  long  enough  to  release  it  entirely ; 
but  a  disturbance  among  the  molecules,  the 
commencement  of  separation,  has  been  set  np. 
If  the  plate  were  put  away  widiout  anything 
further  being  done  to  it,  that  commencement 
would  be  abortive  and  the  action  of  the  light 
would  come  to  nothing.  But  chemistry  for- 
nishes  implements  by  which  the  bond  which 
the  sun  has  loosened  can  be  finally  severed, 
the  half-escaped  silver  set  absolutely  free,  and 
the  latept  picture  made  visible  to  the  human 
eye. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  sub- 
stances which  have  this  power  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree :  but  the  only  ones  whidi  possess 
it  in  sufficient  vigour  for  the  purposes  of  the 
photographer  are,  curiously  enough,  the  two 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  composition 
of  common  writing-ink.  Either  tannin  or 
iron  forms  the  base  of  all  the  developers 
which  are  employed  by  photographers^  Some 
years  Hgq  a  preparation  of  tannin,  known  as 
pyrogiJlic  acid,  was  universally  employed. 
More  recently  it  has  been  abandoned  by 
almost  all  photographers  in  favour  of  the 
protosulphate^^of  iron;  and  simultaneously 
the  custom  has  found  favour  of  preparing  the 
sensitive  plate  with  two  salts  of  silver,  bro- 
mide and  iodide,  instead  of  with  the  iodide 
alone ;  changes  by  which  a  great  saving  in 
the  necessary  length  of  exposure  has  Wen 
effected.  But  the  principle  of  the  two  deve- 
lopers is  the  same :'  and  it  is  to  the  eztraordi-  • 
nary  delicacy  of  the  task  entrusted  to  them 
that  almost  all  the  difficulties  of  Photography 
are  due,  and  at  the  same  time  its  most  mar- 
vellous achievements.  The  office  of  these 
developers  is  what  is  chemically  called 
'reduction,' — i.e.  they  reduce  the  salt  of 
silver  to  its  elements,  and  thereby  disengage 
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the  fulver  of  which  the  picture  consists.  But 
their  task  is  a  difScnlt  one,  in  that  they  have 
to  steer  through  a  very  narrow  channel  be- 
tween two  dangers,  either  of  which  is  fiatal 
to  the  picture.  Their  reducing  power  is  quite 
inifScient,  if  they  are  applied  in  adequate 
strength,  to  reduce  the  whole  of  thesensitive 
plate,  whether  the  light  has  acted  on  it  or 
not — that  is,  to  turn  it  all  an  equally  dark 
black.  This  is  naturally  not  the  photograph- 
er's object.  He  only  wishes  the  developer  to 
act  where  the  light  has  already  acted — ^to 
reduce  the  molecule^  of  the  silver  salt,^  where 
the  sun  has  already  given  them  a  shake.  He 
has,  therefore,  so  to  proportion  the  strength 
of  his  developer  that  it  shall  have  exactly 
power  enough,  and  not  more  than  enough, 
to  complete  what  the  sun  has  begun,  but  has 
not  bad  time  to  finisli.*  It  must  be  vigorous 
enough  to  reduce  the  bromo-iodide  of  silver 
which  has  already  been  predisposed  to  reduc- 
tion, without  affecting  that  which  the  light 
has  not  touched.  It  is  the  necessity  of  this 
exact  proportion  which  communicates  its 
extreme  delicaby  to  the  whole  process. 

If  light  were  the  only  agency  which  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  disturbing  the  molecules, 
and  commencing  that  release  of  the  silver  from 
its  compounds  which  the  developer  is  after- 
wards to  complete,  the  task  would  be  compa- 
ratively easy.  The  photographer  would  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  take  care  that  the  mutual 
proportion  of  the  length  of  the  exposure  and 
the  strength  of  the  developer  were  accurately 
observed.  But  the  omo  is  far  otherwise. 
There  are  a  hundred  causes  which  will  alter 
the  sensitiveness  of  portions  of  the  sensitive 
surface,  make  the  salt  of  silver  either  readier 
or  less  ready  to  decompose,  and  so  destroy 
the  regularity  of  the  development  Such 
difficulties  haunt  the  operator  from  the  very 
outset  of  his  process.  You  take  a  plate  of 
glass,  which  perhaps  to  an  uninstmctcd  eye 
appears  beautifully  smooth,  but  hold  it  at  a 
particular  angle  to  the  light,  and  you  will 

*  It  is  only  true  in  a  general  tense,  to  say  that 
the  developer  finishea  what  li^ht^M  begnn.  The 
completed  action  of  lisht  by  itaJ^and  the  incho- 
ate action  of  )ip;ht  followed  by  developmentt  are 
not  absolntely  similar.  For  instance,  the  darkness 
of  an  image  produced  by  light  alone  will  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  exposure,  until 
the  whole  of*  the  silver  salt  exposed  has  been  re- 
duced. But  an  inu^e  that  is  to  be  developed  loses 
strength  instead  of  gaining  it,  after  the  proper 
period  of  enxMure  is  passed.  A  film  of  iodide  of 
silver  that  has  been  exposed  much  too  long,' be* 
comes  upon  development  almost  transparent.  Ano- 
ther cunous  difference  is  to  be  found  in  ibe  relative 
sensibility  of  the  various  salts  of  sUyer  under  the 
two  processes.  Under  unassisted  lit^ht  the  iodide 
is  with  difficulty  affected,  while  the  chloride  is  very 
sensitive.  Under  the  developer  the  iodide  is  very 
rnuoh  the  most  sensitive  of  the  two. 


detect  a  faint  short  scratch.  That  scratch,  if 
your  process  is  sensitive,  will  be  represented, 
when  the  picture  is  finished,  by  a  bold  brown 
line.  If  by  ill  luck  it  happens  to  coincide 
with  the  position  of  your  sitter's  cheek,  he 
will  i^pear  in  his  carte  de  visite,  and  be 
handed  down  to  posterity,  as  Le  Balafr^, 
bearing  the  scar  or  honourable  wounds.  If 
unfortunately  it  should  fall  a  little  higher  in  the 
&ce,  it  will  adorn  him  with  the  equally  com- 
bative but  less  honourable  decoration  of  a 
black  eye.  By  virtue  of  some  obscure 
chemical  law,  connected  presumably  with 
molecular  attraction,  jagged  edges,  or  indeed 
edges  of  any  kind,  have  a  tendency  to  aid 
the  decomposition  of  solutions  with  which 
they  are  in  contact  TTnlees  the  solution  is 
very  prone  to  decompose,  the  influence  is  too 
faint  to  make  itself  felt  But  it  js  the  pecu- 
liarity of  Photography  that  it  gives  expression 
to  the  most  infinitesimal  chemical  forces.  The 
influence  of  the  jagged  edgeJn  the  scratch  is 
quite  sufficient  to  dispose  &e  particles  of  the 
salts  of  silver  near  it  to  a  quicker  reduction 
than  would  otherwise  have  taken  place ;  and 
where  every  preparation  is  used  at  its  maxi- 
mum strength  for  the  purpose  of  flAcilitating 
a  short  exposure,  that  predispositio/i  will  fre- 
quently suffice  to  produce  a  complete  reduc- 
tion over  the  scratches.  This  is  but  a  sample 
of  the  troubles  which  ai%  entailed  upon  the 
photographer  by  the  necessity  of  guarding 
against  the  action  of  these  minute  causes  of 
disturbance.  After  the  plate  is  selected,  it 
must  be  cleaned :  but  a  clean  plate  of  glass, 
in  photographic  language,  has  a  meaning  very 
different  from  that  which  a  window-cleaner 
or  a  housemaid  would  attach  to  the  phrase.  ^ 
A  plate  may  seem  to  the  eye  faultlessly  bright 
and  transparent,  but  it  may  be  so  dirty  as  to 
destroy  all  chance  of  obtaining  n  decent  pic- 
ture with  it  Among  the  pumerous  causes 
which  promote  the  decomposition  of  the  salts 
of  silver  is  the  presence  of  '  organic  matter.' 
A  touch  of  the  finder  will  of  course  leave  or* 
ffanic  matter  on  the  plate.  If  it  is  cleaned 
by  cloths  w.hich  have  been  washed  with  soap, 
the  same  result  will  follow,  ii  the  dust  of 
a  room,  consisting  generally  of  small  hairs 
from  the  surface  of  carpets  or  cloths,  fall  upon 
the  plate  during  any  part  of  the  piDcess  pre- 
vious to  developmeqt,  the  same  risk  will  be 
run.  In  all  these  oases  the  chances  are,  that  g 
if  the  power  of  the  chemicals  is  strained  to 
produce  a  rapid  process,  a  stain  or  spot  in 
the  finished  picture  will  record  the  presence 
of  the  contaminating  cause. 

The  difficulties  in  coating  the  plate  with  a 
surface  of  sensitive  material  are  equally  for- 
midable, and  f3xact  equally  delicate  manipu- 
lation. The  mode  of  doing  so  most  com- 
monly pursued  is  that  known^  theiwet 
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collodion  process — whicli  coBsifita  of  coTering 
the  glass  with  iodised  collodion,  and  then 
producing  a  film  of  iodide  of  silver  by  dip- 
ping th 9  glass  so  coated  into  a  bath  of  nitrate 
of  silver  solution.  Collodion  is  a  solution  of 
gun-cotton  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  valuable 
property  is  that,  if  spread  evenly  over  any 
surface,  it  dries  rapidly  in  the  form  of  an 
exquisitely  smooth  and  slender  and  yet  tough 
film.  At  its  first  invention  it  was  empk>yiod 
exclusively  for  covering  wounds  in  surgical 
cases.  No  particular  nicety  appears  to  be 
required  in  its  roanufftcture  for  that  purpose ; 
but  it  is  not  so  with  the  collodion  that  is 
used  in  photography.  The  sensitiveness  of 
the  silver  salts  appears  to  depend  largely 
upon  the  molecular  structure  of  the  substance 
in  which  they  are  held.  Accordingly  the 
roost  elaborate  precautions  are  necessary  in 
making  the  ffun-cotton,  which  in  solution 
constitutes  collodion.  It  is  made  by  steeping 
cotton  in  hot  nitro-sulphurio  acid;  but  so 
marvellously  minute  are  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  action  of  the  sun  and  the  developer 
ob  the  silver  salts  depends,  Uiat  the  variation 
of  ten  degrees  in  the  temperature  of  *the 
acids  in  which  the  cotton  is  steeped,  or  a 
very  slight  differ^ce  in  their  specific  gravity, 
will  make  an  enormous  ditterence  in  its 
capacity,  when  charged  with  silver  salts,  to 
receive  the  impreibion  of  a  ray  of  light 
From  this  cause,  in  a  great  degree,  it  is  that 
the  progress  of  photography  has  been  so 
rapid  in  recent  years.  It  has  only  been  by  a 
lengthened  and  laborious  process  of  experi- 
Thental  study  that  Mr.  Hardwich  and  others 
have  worked  out,  one  after  another,  the 
microscopic  details  upon  which  ti)e  successful 
manufistcture  of  collodion  depends.  A  still 
more  serious  trouble  to  the  photomipher  has 
been,  and  still  is,  the  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  into  which  he  plunges  his  plate  of 
iodised  collodion,  and  wtiieh  is  known  by  the 
concise  name  of  'the  nitrate  bath.'  Collo- 
dion can  be  procured  from  chenrnts  wfaiT 
make  it  on  a  la^e  scale,  and  if  properly 
treated  is  a  tolerably  steady  iind  well-con- 
ducted material.  Extremes  of  temperature 
affect  it,  and  it  must  not  be  used  very  new 
or  very  old;  but  with  these  precautions  it 
generally  behaves  well  and  can  be  relied  on. 
But  there  is  no  end  to  the  freaks  of  a  nitrate 
^  bath  that  happens  to  be  capricioos.  The 
delicacy  of  constitution,  which  Hom<Bopathy 
attributes  to  the  human  stomach,  and  which 
is  averred  by  orthodox  physicians  to  be  a 
dream,  is  a  sober  «nd  sad  reality  in  the  case 
of  Uie  nitrate  bath.  Particles  of  matter  so 
minute  that  they  could  hardly  be  seen  except 
under  a  microscope  are  sufiScient  so  to  para- 
lyse or  pervert  its  action,  that  the  most  skil- 
photographer  cannot,  until  it  is  cured, 
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lure  it  into  the  production  of  anything 
approaching  to  a  picture.  For  the  roost 
rapid  kind  of  work,  a  perfectly  neutral  bath  * 
is  usually  employed — neither  acid  nor  alkaline 
to  test-paper.  Slight  acidity  does  not  harm 
beyond  interfering  with  rapidity;  but  the 
smallest  track  of  alkali,  as  much  ammonia 
as  would  be  conveyed  by  a  wet  pin,  would 
be  enough  to  destroy  the  balance  and  pro- 
duce the  terrible  phenomenon  known  to 
photomphers  as  'fogging.'  The  word  aptly 
enough  expresses  the  universal  mist  over- 
spreading the  whole  {^ate,  which  greets  the 
photographer's  eyes,  when  through  die  fanlt 
either  of  his  developer  or  his  sentitive  plate, 
the  reducing  agency  is  powerful  enough  to 
change  not  only  the  portions  of  the  plate 
which  the  ray  of  light  has  touched,  but  also 
those  which  have  not  been  exposed  to  it 
The  presence  of  alkali,  in  however  smalt  a 
quantity,  predispo|^s  the  "plate  so  Urongly  to 
reduction,  that  the  developer  is  no  longer 
confined  to  the  modest  position  of  an  auxiliary 
to  the  sun,  but  is  enabled  to  act  independently 
upon  its  own  account  The  same  dreaded 
disaster  is  liable  to  arise  from  the  presence  in 
the  baUi  of  certain  kinds  of  organic  matter. 
The  rule  does  not  apply  to  all  sorts  of  organic 
matter,  nor  is  it  very  clear  to  what  kinds  it 
is  restricted;  bnt  it  is  certain  that  the 
minutest  quantity  of  some  kinds  is  snfficient 
to  bring  a  nitrate  bath  into  a  condition  of 
more  than  womanly  caprice.  If  it  is  afflicted 
with  this  malady,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
variety  of  trices  wWch  it  will  pky  to  its 
unfortunate  employer.  One  plate  will  furnish 
a  good  picture ;  the  next  will  be  hopelessly 
fogged;  the  third  will  be  eovered  wi^  spots 
of  every  shape  and  size — stars;  comets,  bars, 
round  transparent  holes,  or  round  opaque 
patches,  usuflJly  distributed  with  the  malignant 
ingenuity  of  a  frolicsome  elf,  so  as  to  show 
exactly  npon  the  nose  of  yonr  portrait,  or 
the  most  prominent  ol^ect  in  your  landscape. 
Nor  do  such  freaks  exhaust  the  catalogoe 
of  troubles  which  a  contaminated  bath  can 
bring  on  the  unfortunate  photogra{^er.  Fbr- 
tunately  snc^  sorrows  are  not  so  common 
now  as  they^nce  were.  Formerly  an  un- 
manageable bath  was  freouently  due  to  errors 
in  the  nwnufacture  of  ttie  nitrate  of  silver. 
Now  the  subject  is  better  understood,  and  a 
contaminated  solution  is  usually  the  photo- 
grapher's own  fault  But  his  bath  must  still 
be  to  every  photographer  the  object  of  the 
same  tender  and  unceasing  solicitude  with 
which  a  trapper  regards  his  ritle,  or  an  Arab 
his  horse.  It  must  be  preserved  from  air 
and  from  dost;  it  must  be  protected  during 
use  from  extremes  of  temperatnre.  The 
exact  degree  of  acidity,  or  the  precise 
neutrality  required,  must  be  constantly  tested 
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for  and  scrapnlouBly  maintained.  It  mnst  be 
purged  from  time  to  time  from  the  alcohol 
•  and  ether  which  it  is  incessantly  gathering 
from  the  colk>dion.  It  must  be  replenished 
occasionally  with  materials  of  absolute  purity, 
and  especially  with  water  that  is  chemically 
pare — no  easy  matter  to  obtain  in  a  village 
or  country-town.  It  must  be  preserved  in 
a  condition  of  exact  saturation  with  iodide 
of  silver ;  for  if  it  either  falls  short  materially 
or  is  in  the  slightest  degree  in  excess  of  the 
precise  point  of  saturation,  the  result  is  a 
plentiful  crop  of  pinholes  in  the  negative, 
which  are  represented  upon  the  paper  positive 
by  the  innumerable  dark  specks  that  some- 
times give  a  dirty  and  fly-blown  appearance 
to  the  works  even  of  the  best  photographers. 
The  nitrate  bath  is  the  nightmare  of  the 
photogn^er;  a  kind  of  evil  deity,  whose 
worship  he  performs  with  curses,  though  he 
cannot  forego  it  for  fear  of  the  evil  that  may 
befall  him.  But  no  efforts  to  escape  from 
the  necessity  of  using  it  have  yet  been  suc- 
cessful, though  many  have  been  made* 

After  the  development  is  complete,  one  of 
the  most  delibate  portions  of  the  process  still 
remaina.  It  is  seldom,  with  the  methods  that 
are  now  employed,  that  the  negative  is  suf- 
ficiently opaque  in  the  high  lights  to  give  a 
■atisfactory  pict&re.  In  oi^er  to  obtain  suf- 
ficient contrast  the  opacity  must  be  increased. 
This  is  done  either  by  darkening  the  c(^ur 
of  Uie  silver  deposit  with  merctiry,  gold,  pla^ 
tinum,  palladium,  sulphur,  or  other  substan- 
ces; or  by  pouring  a  fresh  developer  upon 
the  plate  mixed  with  a  little  fresh  solution  of 
nitrate  of  Mlver.  The  nitrate  is  decomposed, 
and  deposits  metallic  silver ;  but  the  silver  in 
separating  is  attracted  to  the  silver  which  is 
already  en  the  plate,  and  is  deposited  in 
thickness  precisely  proportionate  to  the  thick- 
nete  of  the  silver  already  deposited  in  various 
portions  of  the  plate.  The  amount  of  con- 
trast in  the  resulting  picture,  and  therefore 
most  of  its  beauty,  depends  entirely  on  the 
length  of  time  for  which  this  operation,  known 
as  '  intensifying,'  ia  continued ;  and  no  part 
of  the  whole  process  puts  the  photographer's 
judgmefit  and  experience  to  so^evere  a  test 
It  is  a  resource  of  his  art  of  the  greatest  value, 
when  used  temperately;  but  in' the  employ- 
ment of  it,  as  of  other  indulgences^  abstinence 
appears  to  be  easier  than  );emperance.  After 
the  intensification,  and  sometimes  before  it, 
the  neffative  is  '  fixed  : '  that  is  to  say,  all  the 
salts  of  silver  which  have  not  been  reduced 
by  the  developer  are  dissolved  and  earned 
away  by  a  wash  of  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
leaving  b^re  glass  is  the  place  of  the  dark 
shadows.  These  operations  complete  the 
negative. 

Happily  for  the  art^  the  other  portions  ^f 


the  pi'ocess  necessary  for  the  production  of  a 
picture  are  not  so  beset  with  trouble.  Print- 
ing is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  :  it  is  pho- 
tography in  its  oldest  and  simplest  form. 
Wedgwood  and  Davy,  and  others  who  ex- 
perimented upon  the  photographic  properties 
of  the  salts  of  silver  at  the  beginning' of  the 
present  century,  did  not,  so  far  as  is  certainly 
known,  attempt  anything  but  printing.  They 
saturated  a  piece  of  paper  with  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver and  then  exposed  it  to  the  sun,  interpos- 
ing the  opaque  body  whose  image  they  wisned 
to  trace  upon  the  paper.  The  more  modem 
printing  is  in  principle  the  same.  The  ne- 
gative, taken  in  the  camera,  and  developed 
and  fixed,  consists  of  a  deposit  of  silver  upon 
glass,  some  portions  of  whicli  are  opaque, 
and  others  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  translu- 
cent; while  other  parts,  untouch^  by  the  sun, 
and  freed  by  the  fixing  solution  from  all  the 
silver  8alt%  are  mere  bare  glass.  The  process 
by  which  a  picture  is  made  upon  paper  with 
this  negative  is  more  like  stenoilliog  than  any 
other  pictorial  operation.  The  negative  is 
exposed  to  the  sun  with  a  piece  of  paper,  sen- 
sitized with  chloride  of  silver,  fastened  under 
it  The  BUD,  streaming  through  the  bare  glass 
of  the  negative,  paints  in  reduced  silver  the 
shadows  of  the  picture  upon  Uie  paper  be- 
ileath*  Actiag  with  less  force  through  the 
translucent  parts  of  the  aiker  depo«t  on  the 
negative^  he  fills  in  the  half-tone  of  the  pic- 
ture; and. leaving  untouched  those  parts 
which  lie  under  the  opaque  portions  of  the 
Negative,  he  leaves  the  natural  colour  of  the 
paper  to  supply  the  high  lights.  When  the 
deposit  of  metallic  silver  is  complete,  the  un- , 
altered  chloride  is  removed  by  hyposulpnite 
of  soda,  as  in  the  production  of  the  negative. 
So  far  the  operation  is  very  plain,  and  the 
chemical  reactions  are  very  simple.  But  the 
process,  in  this  crude  form,  leaves  the  picture 
of  a  very  disagreeable  colour, — much  that 
kind  of  tawny-red  which,  when  it  makes  its 
appearance' in  mustachios  or  beards,  is  popu- 
larly known  as  *  ffinger-colour.'  How  far 
taste  in  the  selection  of  colour  for  a  Jlono- 
chroD^e  is  a  matter  of  habit  and  convention 
may  be  left  to  theorists  to  discuss.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  giBg6^coloared  photogn^ 
woukl  find  neither  admirers  nor  purchasers. 
Photographers, therefore,  have  been  compelled 
^o  interrogate  cheroistry^or  some  new  device 
for  making  the  pictures  so  wonderfully  pro- 
duced more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  the 
process  which  the  science  has  supplied  to 
them  for  that  purpose  is  the  most  curious  and 
instructive  of  all.  A  solution  of  an  unstable 
salt  of  gold  is  taken — ^the  chloride — and  it  is 
made  niore  unstable,  or  rather  its  decom- 
position  is  actually  though  very  slowly  com- 
menced, by  the  addition  of  a  weak  alkali. 
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Taken  at  this  point  of  halMisturbed  equi- 
librium, a  very  minute  additional  impulse  \% 
8u£Bcient  to  produce  immediate  and  complete 
reduction.  This  impulse  is  supplied  by  the 
attraction  which  the  metallic  silver  in  the 
print  appears  to  exercise  for  metallic  gold, 
liie  print  is  put  into  the  alkaline  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold.  'After  a  few  minutes  it  be- 
gins to  darken  visibly  and  to  alter  its  colour, 
and  it  passes  through  all  the  shades  of  brown 
and  purple  successively  until,  if  it  is  allowed 
to  remain  long  enough  in  the  solution,  it  turns 
inky  black.  Tnc  colouring  matter  is  the  gold, 
which,  attracted  by  the  silver  in  the  print, 
has  disengaged  itself  from  the  chlorine  wiUi 
which  it  was  combined,  and  has  fastened  it- 
self to  the  silver  so  firmly  that  no  amount  of 
rubbing  can  detach  it  As  the  colour  of  com- 
minuted gold  is  a  purplish  black,  this  tone  is 
consequently  given  to  the  print.  There  are 
two  specially  noteworthy  points  in  this  re- 
markable operation.  One  is,  that  the  gold  is 
attracted  to  the  silver  deposit  in  precisely  the 
proportions  in  which  that  deposit  is  distributed 
upon  the  paper ;  so  that  the  harmony  of  the 
picture,  all  the  balance  of  light  and  shade 
and  half-tone,  are  faultlessly  preserved.  The 
other  is,  that  the  gold  is  not  merely  attracted 
to  the  silver,  but  actually  turns  some  of  it  out 
and  takes  its  place.  A  number  of  prints  ana- 
lyzed before  and  after  toning  are  found  not 
only  to  acquire  gold  in  the  operation,  but  to 
lose  silver.  The  phenomenon  is  not  easy  to 
explain;  but  it  has  been  well  ascertained, 
and  it  must  be  accepted  as  another  of  those 
ilhistrations  of  mysterious  chemical  lawsi 
hith^to  little  if  at  all  known,  which  photo- 
graphy has  Airnished  in  so  many  instances. 

The  process  of  Photographic  Printing — 
ot  stencilling,  as  it  should  rather  be  called — 
is  beautiful  and  simple,  exquisite  in  result,  and 
not  di£Bcult  in  manipulation  ;  but  it  has  one 
fatal  defect  The  prints  which  are  produced 
have  no  guarantee  of  permanence.^  A  few 
of  those  that  were  made  when  the  process  of 
printing  was  first  discovered,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  hare  survived  uninjured  to  the 
present  day ;  but  the  vast  majority,  even  of 
those  that  were  printed  ten  or  twelve  years 
back,  have  lamentably  deteriorated  and,  in  son^ 
instances,  utterly  disappeared.  The  chemical 
cause  is  simple  enough — so  simple  as  to  be 
qnfte  irremediable.  Wie  print  is  made  of 
silver,  and  there  is  silver  even  in,  the  whites. 
Wherever  silver  comes  in  <;ontact  with  sul- 
phur or  sulphurous  acid,  sulphide  of  silver  is 
formed — as  under-butlers,  who  have  to  keep 
plate  from  tarnish  in  a  London  atmosphere, 
snow  too  well.  The  owner  of  a  valuable 
photograph  may  watch  the  formation  of  the 
sulphide  of  silver  when  b^  sees  a  yellow 
tinge,  like  the  tint  of  very  ancient  wine, 


creeping  over  his  picture,  and  confonnding 
first  its  tones  and  at  last  its  outlines  in  a  pale 
dirty  yellow  fog.    It  is  hardly  possible  for  the 
print  to  escape  this  fatal  contact    The  hy- 
posulphite of  soda,  which  is  used  to  fix  the 
picture,  is  expelled  from  the  print  on!  v  by  the 
most  laborious  and  protracted  washing,  and 
even  then  with  the  most  doubtful  success ; 
and  the  sulphur  which  it  contains  is  nlti* 
mately  set  free  by  decomposition  to  destroy 
the  beauties  it  helped  to  form.    The  white  of 
egg,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  print,  contains 
sulphur ;  and  unless  the  freshness  of  the  eggs 
can  be  guaranteed,  the  sulphur  will  be  any- 
thing but  inactive.    But  even  if  the  silver 
should  escape  from  the  dangers  lurking  in 
the  print  itself,  there  is  the  sulphur  in  the 
air,  which  is  always  present  where  coal  or 
gas  is  burned,  and  under  many  other  circum- 
stances besides.    It  is  not  surprising  that| 
with  all  these  dangers  surrounding  them, 
photographs  should   be    generally  credited 
with  a  very  brief  probability  of  life.    Among 
scientific  photographers,  opinions  are  mucn 
divided  upon  the  subject ;  but  there  have  not 
been  wanting  high  authorities  who  have  de- 
clared that  the  destruction  of  every  silver 
print  is  only  a  (question  of  a  few  years.    In 
this  state  of  things  ereat  anxiety  has  been 
naturally  felt  to  produce,  if  possible,  photo- 
graphic prints  in  the  same  material  as  that  of 
which  othet  prints  are  composed.    Enrnv- 
ings  will  keep  indefinitely,  and,  in  fiu^  have  . 
kept  ever  since  the  invention  of  the  art     If 
photographs  could  be  printed,  like  engravings, 
in  lampblack,  it  is  probable  they  would  last 
as  long.    Until  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
the  hope  of  ever  discovering  such  a  method 
was  generally  r^arded  as  a  chimera.    Two 
or  three  inventors,  however — M.  Fargier,  Mr. 
Pouncy,  and  Mr.  Swan — have  recently  suc- 
ceeded   in    producing    beautiful  lampblack 
prints;    and  though    their    processes  have 
hardly  as  yet'  achieved  the  simplicitv  neces- 
sary to  drive  silver-printing  out  of  the  field, 
they  have  shown  that  permanent  photographs 
are  a  possibility  within  the  reach  of  any  one 
who  chooses  tp  have  them.    These  lampblack, 
or  carbon  processes,  as  they  are  called,  are  in- 
teresting because  of  the  totally  different  pho- 
tographic field  which  they  open.    Photo- 
graphy, as  we  have  hitherto  spoken  of  it,  tarns 
exclusively  upon  the.sensitiveness  to  light  of 
certain  salts  of  silver ;  bat  silver  is  not  the 
onlv  substance  in  creation  which  is  sensitive 
to  light    Among  others,  some  of  the  com- 
pounds of  the  metal  chroroinm  have  a  simi- 
lar property.    They  are  partially  decomposed 
by  light  nnder  certain  conditaons.     If  the 
bichromate  of  potash  or  of   ammonia  be 
mixed  with  gelatine,  or  albumen,  or  gum,  or 
honey,  and  then  the  compound  be  exposed  to 
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light,  tbe  bichromate  will  part  with  an  atom 
of  ozj^eo  to'  the  organic  matter  with  which 
it  is  mixed ;  and  the  effect  of  that  oxidization 
will  be  to  make  the  organic  matter  insoluble 
in  water.  Th\%  cnrions  reslction  has  be^n  ap- 
plied to  the  purposes  of  photographic  print- 
ing. If  a  plate  or  paper  be  coated  with  gela- 
tine that  has  been  mixed  with  a  bichromate 
and  with  lampblack,  and  be  exposed  to  light 
under  a  negative,  the  gelatine  that  lies  under 
the  transparent  shadows  of  the  negative  will 
become  insoluble ;  that  which  lies  under  the 
half-tones  will  be  partially  insoluble;  and 
that  which  lies  under  the  opaque  high  lights 
will  remain  soluble  as  before.  Plunge  the 
plate,  after  exposure,  into  hot  water,  and  the 
black  gelatine  will  be  left  insoluble  upon  the 
shadows,  and  partially  so  upon  the  half-tones, 
while  the  high  lights  will  be  washed  entirely 
away,  and  will  be  represented  upon  the  pic- 
ture by  the  bare  paper.  Bitumen  of  Judea 
possesses  the  singular  property  of  becoming 
insoluble  in  essential  oils,  if  it  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  light;  and,  of  course,' this  pecu- 
liarity haa  been  utilised  in  a  similar  way.  It 
is  but  very  recently  that  certain  difficulties  of 
manipulation  have  been  sufficiently  overcome 
to  enable  photographers  to  take  carbon  prints 
with  a  certainty  of  success.  But  for  some 
yean  past  the  action  of  the  bichromates  upon 
celatiue  and  gum  in  the  presence  of  light  nas 
rarnished  Sir  Henry  James  with  the  founda- 
tion of  the  ingenious  process  of  Photozinco- 
graphy, with  uo  results  of  which  the  English 
public  have  been  for  some  time  past  fam^iar. 
After  exposure,  the  bichromated  surface  is 
covered  with  lithographic  ink;  and  on  the 
application  of  hot  water,  all  the  portions  of 
the  print  on  which  the  light  has  not  acted  are 
washed  away,  and  thus  a  design  sketched  in 
lithographic  ink  is  left  behind.  The  print  so 
obtained  is  transferred  to  atone  or  zinc  in  the 
ordinary  way.  This  process  is  too  coarse  to 
reproduce  any  design  in  which  half-tone  is 
required ;  but  it  answers  admirably  for  the 
copying  of  maps  or  documents  in  which  the 
design  that  is  to  be  impressed  upon  the  paper 
consists  of  nothing  but  one  uniform  black. 
The  method  has  been  used  by  Sir  Henry 
James  in  the  production  of  the  Ordnance 
maps  with  great  success,  and  it  has  lately 
been  applied  to  the  reproduction  of  *  Domes- 
day Book '  with  equal  effect  A  new  process 
of  photographic  printing,  in  which  collodion 
and  some  salt  of  uranium  are  employed,  has 
be^n  announced  with  much  preliminary  pane- 
gyric. Its  results  are  said  to  be  very  beauti- 
ful, but  its  capacity  of  conferring  permanence 
i&  at  present  a  matter  of  mere  theory. 

We  have  glanced  thus  hastily  at  the  prin- 
ciple of  some  of  the  chief  photographic  pro- 
c^ecs,  because,  without  a  Bupetieial  know- 


ledge of  the  nature  of  its  operations,  it  is 
difficult  for  any  one  to  understand  either 
what  the  art  is  likely  to  become,  or  what  is 
the  position  it  may  claim  to  hold.  It  has 
now  been  a  sufficiently  long  time  before  the 
world  to  justify  us  in  attempting  to  form  some 
conclusions  not  only  as  to  its  present  capa- 
city, but  also  as  to  its  probable  development 
Undoubtedly  its  most  obvious  merit  is  its 
mere  mechanical  power  ef  reproduction.  Its 
artistic  value  is  open  to  controversy,  and  has 
been  very  hotly  contested ;  but  concerning  its 
mechanical  utility  there  can  be  no  dispute. 
In  judicial  inquiries,  not  less  than  in  scientific 
experiments  or  investigations,  its  incorruptible 
and  infallible  accuracy  gives  to  its  produc- 
tions a  value  to  which  no  work  of  human  pen 
or  pencil  can  even  distantly  approach.  Go- 
vernments have  not  failed  to  make  use  of  it 
for  purposes  of  criminal  police.  In  some 
countries  every  person  convicted  of  any  crime 
is  photographed,  and  the  record  of  his  fea- 
tures, duly  multiplied,  becomes  part  of  the 
archives  of  every  prison.  Of  course  a  hard- 
ened criminal,  knowing  the  purpose  for 
which  his  likeness  is  being  taken,  is  not  a 
very  manageable  sitter.  But  no  choice  is 
given  to.  him :  the  room  in  which  he  is 
brought  before  the  chief  authority  of  the 
prison  is  so  arranged,  that  he  is  obliged  to 
stand  in  a  place  where  a  good  light  falls  upon 
him ;  and  while  he  is  being  professedly  exa- 
mined, the  concealed  photographer  does  his 
work.  The  system  has  been  introduced  to 
some  extent  into  England,  bnt  only  very  par- 
tially. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  adoption 
of  it  has  not  been  more  general.  The  cost 
is  quite  trivial ;  and  there  is  no  other  plan, 
approaching  to  it  in  efficiency,  for  drawing 
that  clear  and  certain  line  between  new  and 
old  offenders,  which  is  absolutely  essential  to 
a  sound  criminal  system.  If  every  prison 
were  armed  with  its  photographic  al5)nm, 
containing  a  pleasing  collection  of  all  the 
physiognomies  which  had  ever  been  shorn  of 
their  flowing  locks  in  Any  gaol  in  the  coun- 
try, a  ruffian  out  upon  his  third  ticket-of-leave 
would  not  be  able,  as  now,  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  changing  the  field  of  his  opera- 
tions after  every  fresh  conviction,  to  persuade 
the  magistrates  that  he  was  an  innocent,  ac- 
cidentaJly  led  away  by  drink.  The  plan  has 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  upon  Prison  Discipline, 
which  was  presided  over  by  Lord  Caernar- 
von ;  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  same 
noble  Lord  has  been  introduced  into  Win- 
chester Qaol.  It  can  never  attain  to  iU  full 
utility  until  it  has  been  universally  adopted ; 
and  therefore  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
magistrates  of  those  counties  which  have  nol^ 
yet  adopted  it  may  be  induced  to  do  so  by 
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the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  service  which 
photography  is  capable  of  rendering  to  the 
law.  If  Miiller  had  never  in  an  evil  boor 
entered  a  photographer's  studio,  the  link 
would  have  been  wanting  which  so  immedi- 
ately connected  him  with  the  foreigner  who 
entered  Mr.  Death's  shop— ^-pursuit  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  delayed  until  it  was  too  late — 
and  he  might  have  been  by  this  time  ^distin- 
guishinff  himself  as  a  rising  Federal  officer 
under  the  command  of  General  Butler.  An 
amusing  instance  of  a  similar  kind,  though  in 
connexion  with  a  less  atrocious  crime,  occur- 
red the  other  day.  A  thief  bethought  himself 
that  it  would  be  a  good  speculation  in  his 
way  of  business  to  steal  one  of  a  photo- 
grapher's lenses,  a  kind  of  booty  which  would 
pay  as  well  as  a  couple  of  dozen  spoons. 
Accordingly  he  went  in  to  havp  his  portrait 
taken,  duly  sat  for  it,  and  when  the  photo- 
grapher retired  to  develope  the  plate,  ho 
walked  off  with  his  plunder  in  his  pocket 
Unluckily  he  had  not  reflected  upon  the  con- 
sequences of  the  few  seconds  he  had  spent  in 
front  of  the  lens  he  coveted.  The  .photo- 
grapher had  obtained  a  good  likeness  of 
him,  and  the  means  of  identifying  him  were, 
of  course,  speedily  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
police.  An  incident  of  the  saoM  kind  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  drama  of  the  *  Octo- 
roon,' which  was  so  popular  in  London  two 
or  three  years  ago.  The  author,  however, 
shows  the  popular  ignorance  upon  the  details 
of  photographic  manipulation.  The  culprit 
is  detect^  in  consequence  of  his  accidentally 
committing  his  crime  in  front  of  a  camera 
and  lens,  which  a  photographer  had  acci- 
dentally left  there.  The  author  apparently 
entertained  the  view  that  in  all  places  and 
under  all  circumstances  a  camera  and  lens 
would  take  a  picture  of  what  passed  before 
them,  without  the  intervention  of  any  sort  of 
human  agency. 

It  is  to  science,  ihowever,  that  photo- 
graphy, the  child  of  science^  renders,  and 
will  unceasingly  fender,  the  most  valuable 
aid.  There  is  scarcely  one  in  the  wh(^  list 
of  sciences  which  is  not  largely  indebted  to 
it.  Astronomy  and  microscopic  observations 
have  benefited  singularly  from  the  increased 
accuracy  that  has  been  secured.  It  is  a 
boon  of  enormous  value,  to  be  able  in  any 
instance  to  eliminate  that  fruitful  source  of 
error,  the  fallibility  of  the  observer.  Photo- 
graphy is  never  imaginative,  and  is  never  in 
any  danger  of  arranging  its  records  by  the 
light  of  a  pre-conoeived  theory.  An  instance 
of  its  utility  in  this  respect  was  afforded  by 
the  great  eclipse  which  took  place  some 
y'ears  ago.    Much  doubt  existed  as  to  the 


exact  form  of  the  (mrioos  protaberanoea 
which  seem  to  shoQt  out  from  the  sun's  edge 
during  the  progress  of  an  eclipse ;  and  some 
controversy  had  even  taken  place  as  to  whe- 
ther they  were  not  optical  delusions.  Sueh 
difficulties  were  easily  adjusted  by  the  pro- 
duction of  an  image  of  the  protuberances  in 
question  upon  a  sensitive  plate.  In  this  ease 
the  use  of  photography  is  merely  to  correct 
the  hasty  inference  which  astronomers  on  the 
'spot  might  form  from  an  observation  neces- 
sarily rapid,  and  taken  under  exciting  cir- 
cumstances. Its  utility  is  still  more  conspi- 
cuous in  the  far  more  numerous  cases  where 
the  observer  and  the  scientific  reasoners  are 
different  persons.  Hitherto  the  man  of 
science,  in  many  departments,  has  been  at 
the  mercy  of  the  unscientific  traveller.  The 
ethnologist,  the  historian,  the  antiquarian^ 
and  often  the  geologist,  have  to  form  thdr 
theories  upon  data  which  have  been  gathered 
by  a  gleaner  whose  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  minute  accuracy  may  be  inadequate.  It  is 
seldom  that  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
the  successful  traveller  and  the  successful 
student  combine  in  the  same  persorf.  From 
time  to  time  such  a  man  as  Alexander  too 
Humboldt  arises ;  but  he  is  a  phenomenon 
to  be  wondered  at,  not  to  be  counted  on. 
Usually  the  enterprising  traveller  is  too 
eager,  too  self^onfident,  and  too  little  quali- 
fied by  intellectual  labour,  to  extract  the  best 
results  from  the  observations  he  collects. 
His  drawings  are  passed  on  to  some  scientific 
man  at  home,  who  makes  out  of  them  what 
results  he  can.  But  the  traveller  is  pret^ 
certain  to  have  a  theory  of  his  own,  and  that 
theory  haunts  him  through  all  his  observa- 
tions. It  guides  hjm  in  the  selection  of  sub* 
jects  which  he  will  undertake  the  hU>our  <d 
dengninff ;  and  it  perches  on  the  end  of  his 
pencil  when  he  is  at  work.  If  a  man  be- 
lieves that  the  leaves  of  the  sacred  tree  in 
Thibet  do  bear  alphabetical  characters,  his 
drawing  will  not  fail  to  convey  that  belief  to 
his  distant  readers  somewhat  more  empha- 
tically than  the  original.  If  he  has  a  view 
of  his  own  upon  the  connexion  between  Bud- 
dhist temples  and  Druidical  remains,  the  con- 
viction will  make  itself  felt  in  the  drawing. 
In  matters  of  snch  delicate  rendering  as 
Egyptian  hieio^yphics,  Sinaitic  camngs, 
Cuneiform  inscriptions,  the  question  whether 
this  or  that  mark  upon  the  weather-worn 
stone  shall  be  recorded  as  the  remdns  of  a 
line  or  a  dot,  or  shall  be  overlooked  as  a  de- 
fect prodnced  by  age,^  will  be  decided,  in  the 
work  even  of  the  most  conscientious  draughts- 
man, by  the  interpretation  which  he  phces 
upon  th6  symbols  he  is  recording.  Such  in- 
accuracy in  the  observer  generates  a  .corre- 
sponding inaccuracy  in  the  student  who  gens- 
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Jize»  from  bis  observations.    Tbe  stddont 

HOWS  how  tbe  observatioos  are  ta^en,  and 
justly  looks  upon  tbem  as  all  more  or  less 
arbitrary  and  QODJectaral.  He  is  ready 
enongh,  therefore,  whenever  he  is  hopelessly 
at  a  loss,  to  evade  tbe  difficolty  by  audacious 
emendation.  After  all,  tbe  error  may  have 
been  only  the  copyist's  doing,  and  the  true 
original  may  be  in  favour  of  his  view.  The 
pictures  of  the  sud  are  subject  to  no  such 
damaging  suspicions,  llie  scholar  studying 
in  the  British  Museum  may  have  before  hfm 
in  a  photograph  the  hieroglyphics  from  Car- 
nac,  or  the  inscriptions  ifrom  Persepolis,  or 
the  outlines  of  a^  Buddhist  temple  in  Ceylon^ 
not  as  they  may  appear  after  they  hav«  been 
filtered  through  the  brains  of  an  imaginative 
artist  and  his  engraver,  but  as  they  actually 
are,  traced  by  the  nand  of  the  same  unerring 
ns^tnral  law  as  would  have  painted  them  on 
his  own  retina  bad  he  been  there. 

This^  the  noblest  function  of  photogrfiphy, 
to  remove  from  the  paths  of  science  in  some 
degree  the  impediments  of  space  and  of  time, 
and  to  bring  the  intellects  of  civilized  lands 
to  bear  upon  the  phenomena  of  the  vast  por- 
tion of  the  earth  whose  civilization  has  either 
XJot  begun,  or  is  passing  away,  is  coming  every 
year  more  widely  into  operation.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  its  application  for  this  purpose 
has  not  been  even  more  general.  Consider^- 
ing  the  mass  of  objects,  curious  and  instruct- 
ive, which  come  under  the  observation  of 
every  traveller  who  deviates  fron?  the  most 
hackneyed  routes,  and  of  which  he  cau  give 
but  a  faint  idea  by  pen  or  pencil,  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  sun^s  infallible  record  is  not  njiore  ex- 
tensively used.  For  tbe  purposes  pf  science, 
an  explorer  and  a  photographer  should  be 
convertible  terms.  That  such  is  not  the  case 
is  assuredly  not  due  to  any  want  of  energy 
on  the  part,  of  modern  explorers,  but  to  the 
extreme  cumbrousneas  of  a  jjhotographer's 
inevitable  lug^age^  This  is,  perhaps,  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  prospects  of^  improve- 
n^ent  are  most  clear  and  roo8t  inviting^  Great 
efforts  have  be^n  made  to  devise  a  |>rocess 
which  shall  enable  a  traveller  to  carry  about 
his  photographic  apparatus  with  little  more 
trouble  than  his  sextant  or  his  barome- 
ter :  and  though  the  goal  has  not  yet  been 
reached^  the  yearly  progress  is  very  percepti- 
ble, and  leaves  very  little  doubt  of  ultimate 
success.  The  difficulty  chiefly  lies  in  that 
very  delicate  balance  in  the  chemicals,  which 
is  the  qaality  that  makes  them  available  for 
recording  the  impress  of  light,  The  normal 
proceis  of  photography — that  which  is  used 
m  all  portraiture,  and  in  the  larger  part  of 
landscape  work — is  that  which  is  called  the 
wet  collodion  proce^  Now  the  essence  of 
the  '  we^  process'  is  that  the  plate  shall  be 
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still  wet  with  the  soJntion  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  which  it  has  been  made  sensitive,  at  th^ 
time  it  i^  exposed  and  developed.  In  this 
condition  it  gives  the  most  rapid,  the  best, 
and  the  most  certain  results.  But  it  has  the 
misfortune  of  requiring  that  nearjy  the  whole 
process  of  taking  a  negative  shall  be  done 
u{^on  the  spot;  and  consequently*  that  any 
one  who  attempts  to  practise  i^  at  a  distance 
from  home  is  compelled  to  take  with  him  a 
most  unconscionable  quantity  of  luggage.  In 
the  first  place,  he  must  take  all  his  stock  of 
collodion  with  hjm, — for  a  long  excursion 
and  large  pictures,  amounting  to  several 
pints.  Now  collodion  unfortunately  is  very 
prone  to  change,  especially  in  hot  conn  tries. 
It  is  largely  composed  of  ether,  which  is  both 
very  unstable  and  very  volatile.  If  the  ether 
decomposes,  which  it  may  possibly  do,  the. 
collodion  is  spoiled.  If  it  evaporates,  which 
it  is  almost  certain  to  some  extent  to  do,  its 
place  can  only  be  supplied* by  fresh  ether; 
and  fresh  ether  is  a  sort  of  thing  which' a  tra- 
veller encamped  before  the  ruins  of  Palmyra^ 
or  taking  views  of  the  Great  Wall  of  China, 
may  ask  for  if  he  thinks  fit,  but  is  not  very 
likely  to  obtain.  Then  he  has  to  carry  with 
him  his  nitrate  bath.  We  have  already  de- 
scribed the  caprices  of  this  composition, 
which  a  travelling  photographer  comes  to' 
look  upon  ratber  in  the  light  of  a  cross  friend 
or  a  whimsical  mistress,  than  as  ah  inanimate 
liquid.  We  need  not  describe  all  that  it 
would  have  to  go  through  in  a  journey  on 
the  backs  of  mules  or  camels.  Suffice  it  to' 
say  that  nothing  puts  its  temper  out  morq 
than  heat  and  jolting.  Again,  as  the  plate 
has  to  be  immersed  in  the  bath  immediately 
before  exposure,  and  developed  immediately 
after  it,  and  as  both  these  operations  must  be. 
conducted  in  the  dark,  the  wet  process  ne- 
cessitates a  portable  dark  room.  Phis  neces-. 
sity  of  course  adds  to  the  photographer^s 
baggage  an  extra  tent,  which  is  in  itself  a 
cumbersome  companion,  and  on  account  of 
the  necessity  of  keeping  it  absolutely  light-' 
tight,  is  very  liable  to  fatal  mishaps,  \Vi) 
have  not  concluded  tho  catalogue :  but  it  i^ 
needless  to  multiply  tlie  dctftiTs  of  difficulty.' 
Practically  they  have  been  aufficient  to  deter 
photographers  geTierally  from  carrying  the 
wet  process  into  distiint  fields,  Occaajunally 
an  opportunity  occurs  when  it  can  be  done 
with  comparative  facility*  Mr.  Bedfijrd^  for 
instance,  followed  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  produced  a  number  of  pic-, 
tnres  upon  wet  collodion  of  the  scenes 
through  which  he  passed.  The  specimens^ 
that  were  shown  io  London  leave  no  doubt 
that  he  was  perfectly  successful  in  conquer- 
ing the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  con-, 
tend.    The  American  photographers  ip^om^ 
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ing  in  the  rear  of  tbe  Federal  troops  have 
also,  it  is  said,  been  very  successful  in  ont  of 
tbe  way  places.  But,  unless  be  has  a  chance 
of  acting  as  part  of  the  equipage  of  a  prince 
or  an  army,  the  wet  photographer  must  in 
general  confine  bis  travels  to  the  beaten  high- 
ways of  the  world. 

The  desire  of  escaping  from  tbe  trammels 
of  tbe  wet  collodion  process  has  nat^irally 
occurred  at  an  early  period  to  many  inventive 
minds.  Was  it  not  possible  to  devise  a  dry 
sensitive  surface  which  might  be  prepared  at 
home,  and  after  exposure,  developed  at 
boine  ?  so  that  tbe  photographer  should  have 
to  carry  with  him  nothing  but  his  plate^  bis 
camera,  and  bis  lens ;  and  might  leave  the 
susceptible  collodion,  and  the  wayward  ni- 
trate bath,  in  bis  dark  room  at  home.  It 
was  quickly  ascertained  that  simply  drying 
the  wet-plate  would  not  answer.  Even  when 
every  precaution ^had  been  taken  to  prevent 
the  plate  from  becoming  stained  by  keeping, 
it  was  foumd  that  as  a  rule,  dried  collodion 
would  not  take  pictures  Vithout  the  addition 
of  some  other  substance  which  would  either 
keep  its  pores  open,  or  stimulate  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  silver  salts  it  contains.  All 
kinds  of  substances  have  been  suggested. 
Albumen,  gelatine,  gum,  dextrine,  sugar,  tan- 
nin, gallic  acid,  metagelatine,  honey,  malt, 
raspberry  syrup,  morphine,  resin,  arsenic, 
catechu,  have  all  been  tried  with  more  or 
less  success  in  the  manufacture  of  dry-plates. 
But  tbe  defect  which  attaches  to  them  all  is, 
that  they  do  not  approach  to  tbe  wet  pro- 
cess in  rapidity,  and  that  none  of  them  can 
be  depended  upon  with  absolute  certainty. 
Those  which  are  least  uncertain,  and  there- 
fore least  likely  to  cause  disappointment,  are 
also  tbe  slowest.  If  any  dry-plates  deserve  a 
modified  exemption  from  this  estimate  of 
tlieir  qualities,  it  must  be  accorded  to  tbe 
dry-plates  manufactured  by  Dr.  Hill  Norris 
of  Birmingham  ;  but  these  unfortunately  are 
made  by  a  secret  process,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  are  very  costly.  Of  all  the 
publisned  processes,  that  which  has  secured 
the  largest  amount  of  favour  and  gives  tbe 
greatest  promise  of  ultimate  perfection,  is 
tha^  of  Major  Russell.  He  employs  bro- 
mide of  silver  alone,  discarding  the  iodine, 
uses  tannin  as  a  preservative,  and  develops 
with  an  alkaline  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid. 
If  once  the  desideratum  could  be  attained  of 
constructing  plates  which  could  be  furnished 
to  the  traveller  with  the  certainty  that  they 
would  succeed,  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that 
tbe  use  of  photography  among  explorers 
would  be  very  largely  extended,  ^ut  so  long 
as  the  chances  are  about  even  that  tbe  plates 
which  they  bring  home  will  present  under 
the  developer  a  beautiful  picture,  or  a  dirty 
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representation  of  chaos,  it  is  not  to  be  eK 
pected  that  travellers  will  burden  themselves 
with  80  costly  and  troublesome  a  chance  of 
adding  to  the  vexations  of  travel. 

It  is  dangerous  to  venture  on  predictions, 
or  to  hazard  beforehand  a  guess  upon  the 
course  which  will  be  taken  by  a  science 
whose  growth  has  been  hitherto  so  marvel- 
lous, but  it  is  difficult  to  avoid,  at  all  eventf>| 
hoping  that  tbe  efforts  of  experimentalista 
will  not  be  confined  to  the  capaDilities  of  the 
silver  salts.     We. have  already  described  tbe 

rinting  processes  with  the  salts  of  chrominm. 
Jombined  with  gelatine,  they  will  give  a  pic- 
ture in  the  direct  light  of  the  sun,  equal  to 
any  silver  print,  and  three  or  four  times  as 
rapidly.  The  advantage  which  tbe  silver 
salts  still  retain  is  that  for  them  developers 
have  been  discovered  which  supplement  the 
action  of  light,  and  produce  a  picture  in  one 
three-thousandth  part  of  *the  time  which  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  would  need.  No  such 
discovery  has  yet  been  made  for  the  salts  of 
chromium.  It  would  be  presuming  too  much 
on  analogy  to  predict  confidently  that  any 
such  discovdry  will  be  made.  But  there  is 
no  reason  for  despair.  The  light  acts  upon 
the  salts  of  silver  by  decomposing  them ; 
and  the  same  property  is  possessed  by  tbe 
developers  which  are  employed  to  aid  it. 
The  light  acts  upon  the  salts  of  chromiam 
by  releasing  from  them  an  atom  of  oxygen 
which  cembines  with  the  gelatine,  and  ren* 
ders  it  insoluble  in  hot  water.  There  is  no 
reason  for  believing  that  other  agents  may 
not  exist  possessing  a  similar  power,  and  ca- 
pable of  supplementing  the  action  of  the  sun, 
where  that  nas  been  prematurely  cut  short 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the 
value  which  such  a  process  would  present  to 
the  traveller.  Bichromate  of  potassium  is  a 
very  portable  salt,  not  liable  in  its  action  to 
the  caprices  i^hich  afflict  the  nitrate  batli. 
Gelatine  is  not  bulky ;  and  albumen  is  to  be 
had  wherever  civilisation  has  reached  as  fta 
as  the  knowledge  of  the  domestic  hen.  There 
is  no  photographer  but  would  hail  with  de- 
light a  discovery  that  should  free  him  for 
ever  from  the  bondage  to  collodion  and  ni- 
trate bath  under  which  he  at  present  la- 
bours. 

There  is  one  other  application  of  photo- 
graphy to  the  purooses  of  science  which  is 
impeded  by  no  dimcnlties  of  this  kind,  and 
the  neglect  of  which,  therefore,  is  capable  of 
no  similar  defence.  Students  in  all  those 
branches  of  learning  which  depend  upon 
manuscript  records — the  philologist^  the  his- 
torian, and,  above  all,  t^he  theoToeian,  have 
reason  to  complain  that  it  has  not  been  more 
largely  employed  to  secure  from  the  risks  of 
time  the  stores  from  whence  they  driw  their 
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knowledge.  It  is  notorious  that,  for  the 
Bcholar^s  purposes,  a  printed  book  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  MSS.  on  which  it  is  nominally 
founded.  Very  few  editions  even  profess  to 
reproduce  with  rigid  accuracy  any  particular 
ItlS.  The  editor  uses  his  judgment  in  mak- 
ing this  or  that  departure  from  the  ordinary 
text,  and  in  recording  it,  if  he  does  so.  And 
even    where   an   exact  copy  is  professedly 

fiven,  it  is  •subject  to  all  the  ordinary  falh- 
ility  of  human  work.  Each  new  collator 
"who  consults  an  ancient  MS.  finds  ft  fresh 
harvest  of  corrections  to  be  applied  to  his 
predecessor's  labours.  And,  beyond  this, 
there  is  much  in  every  MS.,  in  its  arrange- 
ment, and  in  the  character  in  which  it  is 
written,  which  no  printed  book  can,  without 
enormous  cost,  bring  fully  before  the  scholar's 
eye.  The  MSS.,  tnerefore,  from  which  our 
knowledge  of  ancient  literature  is  drawn,  are 
Btill  an  inestimable  possession,  in  spite  of  all 
the  printed  editions  that  have  been  drawn 
fh>m  them.  It  is  a  possession,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  resting  upon  the  frailest  tenure,  which 
war,  or  revolution,  or  accidental  fire,  or  care- 
less exposure  to  damp,  may  at  any  time  ter- 
minate. It  is  strange  that  when  science 
offers  a  s^arantee  agamst  such  accidents,  the 
learned  bodies  or  the  governments  of  Europe 
have  in  so  few  cases  made  any  effort  to 
secure  it.  Both  Sir  Henry  James  and  Mr. 
Osborne,  of  Melbourne,  have  shown  that  by 
the  bichromate  process  any  document  can  be 
nnerringty  and  cheaply  reproduced  upon  zinc 
or  stone ;  and  so  reproduced,  any  number  of 
absolute  &c-simle8  might  easily  be  printed 
off.  Or,  to  make  the  security  of  accuracy 
more  perfect,  they  might  be  printed  direct 
from  the  negative  by  the  carbon  process. 
Such  a  multiplication  would  have  the  double 
advantage,  that  it  would  place  copies,  indis- 
putably accurate,  of  all  important  MSS.  in 
every  great  European  library ;  and  it  would 
make  any  risk  that  the  originals  might  run, 
in  this  troublesome  age  of  the  world,  a  mat- 
ter of  secondary  account 

No  one  disputes  the  scientific  value  of 
photography ;  but  when  we  come  to  its  claims 
and  position  as  one  of  the  fine  arts,  we  enter 
upon  4Pather  less  peaceful  territory.  This  is 
no  matter  for  surprise,  whatever  the  merits 
of  the  case  may  be.  The  ground  is  full^ 
occupied.  Any  who  claim  a  place  in  it 
must  do  so  to  the  detriment  of  some  who  are 
already  there.  New  comers  are  seldom 
popular  with  those  whose  room  they  occupy. 
And  the  feeling  appears  to  be  peculiarly  bitter 
in  cases  where  the  old-established  favourite 
lias  to  ffive  way  to  some  new-fangled  device, 
which  has  been  introduced  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  as  the  world  advances.    It 


is  not  surprising  that  bad  artists  should  have 
lavished  upon  photography  a  good  deal  of  the 
contempt  whicn  some  thirty  years  ago  coach 
proprietors  used  to  expenj  upon  the  danger- 
ous and  inconvenient  system  of  ttavelling  by 
railway.  The  penalty  of  being  thought  ^r- 
venu  and  illegitimate  by  those  whom  it  sup- 
plants,  is  a  penalty  which  every  new  discovery 
must  pay  for  its  novelty,  and  which,  perhaps, 
is  a  salutary  ordeal  to  distinguish  genuine 
improvement  from  wanton  innovation.  How- 
ever, this'  standing  jealousy  of  new  favourites, 
which  is  always  entertained  by  the  old,  is  not 
wholly  adequate  to  account  for  the  zeal  with 
which  the  claim  of  this  upstart  science  to 
rank  among  the  ancient  order  of  the  fine 
AAs,  has  been  combated.  There  are  many 
causes  in  operation  peculiar  to  the  case  of 
photography.  Among  them  must  in  justice 
be  admitted  the  shortcomings  of  many  of  its 
professors — which,  in  other  words,  means  the 
shortcomings  of  the  multitude  whom  it  is 
their  function  to  satisfy.  "Whatever  our 
merits  as  a  nation  may  be,  we  are  not  dis- 
tinguished as  worshippers  of  the  beautiful  \. 
and  any  art  which  appeals  to  the  eye  in 
England  will  by  no  means  become  more 
elevated  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  more 
popular.  An  art  which  is  fortunate  or  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  attract  but  a  scanty  circle 
of  educated  admirers,  may  maintain  tnelofti* 
ness  of  its  standard  unimpaired.  But  an  art 
which  lives  by  the  patronage  of  the  million^ 
will  adapt  itself  to  the  million's  tastes.  In* 
theatrical  phrase,  it  will  *  play  to  the  galle- 
ries.' The  enormous  demand  which  haa^ 
sprung  up  for  photo^phs  has  produced  a 
vast  amount  of  detestable  photography.  The- 
skill  required  for  the  production  of  a  bad 
portrait  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  an  ordi* 
nary  artisan ;  and  the  small  capital  with  whicb 
it  i^  necessary  to  begin  produces  a  rich  and 
rapid  return.  The  result  of  course  is,  that 
numbers  are  induced  to  take  it  up,  and  make- 
a  good  livelihood  by  it,  who  work  it  in  the 
spirit  of  simple  mechanics.  They  practise 
it  that  they  may  live  by  it,  and  they  ask-fcout 
it  no  other  result  than  that  it  shouM  pay. 
Abundance  of  customers  is  the  only  ideal 
they  pursue.  That  the  works  which  such 
practitioners  turn  off  should  claim  to  be  workfr 
of  art,  is,  no  doubt,  enough  to  raise  the  bile 
of  any  fastidious  artist  But  photography  is- 
not  the  only  profession  which  includes  both^ 
a  high  and  low  range  of  merit  \  and  it  is  not. 
the  only  one  that  would  suffer  in  estimations 
if  it  were  judged  by  the  misdeeds  of  its  hacks^ 
and  drudges.  It  would  be  as  sensible  to  con- 
demn poetry  because*  of  Grubb*  Street,,  or  to- 
cashier  Thalia  and  Euterpe  from)  the  rank  of 
Muses  on  account  of  the  musical  and'dramatic 
doings  of  the  '  Surrey  side.'    The  art  must^ 
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JD  fftif nesa^  be  judged  by  it9  ornameDts,  and 
not  by  ita  disgraces. 

But  there  is  a  deeper  cause  yet  vbich  im- 
pedes the  recoguilion  of  photography  by  the 
select  few  who  know  themselves  as  *  persons 
of  taste,'  and  ^hich  must  continue  tp  do  so 
for  many  years  to  come.  Admiration  is,  to 
a  great  extent,  a  matter  of  education.  In  the 
case  of  far  the  larger  number  of  people  the 
eye  admires  only  that  which  it  has  been 
habituate  to  admire.  Want  of  practice  will 
prevent  the  mind  from  dwelling  on,  and,  there- 
fore, for  all  practical  purposes,  from  seeing  the 
beauties  for  which  it  has  not  been  taught  to 
look.  It  is  not  merely  that  rude  and  civilized 
nations  will  admire  opposite  qualities,  and 
that  thft  European  and  Chinese  system&of 
painting  are, respectively  unendurable  to  the 
people  who  have  not  been  brought  up  to  like 
theip.  But  aniong  the  same  race,  and  within 
the  limits  of  no  long  period  of  time,  the 
prevalent  iestimate  of  true  beauty  will  veer 
Alpaost  from  pole  to  pole.  The  vigour  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  and  the  Gothic  movements, 
»nd  the  horror  which  both  inspire  in  gentle- 
men above  a  certain  a^e,  sufficiently  attest 
how  violently  taste  has  fluctuated -even  within 
the  domain  of  the  two  staid  and  conservative 
arts  of  architecture  and  painting.  It  must 
often^  therefore,  of  necessity  happen^  that 
some  development  of  art  is  disparaged  even 
by  the  highest  artistic  authority,  not  because 
it  does  not  possess  capabilities  of  giving 
:8BBthetiq  pleasure,  but  because,  by  rea^n  of 
tnovelty  or  of  chance  fashion,  it  meets  with 
mp  eyes  that  have  been  educated  to  receive  it 

It  19  not  in  the  least  decree  likely  that 
photography  will  ever  dewrone  painting 
trom.it$  present  pre-^minenyce.  Th^  good 
painter's  resources  are  so  much  larger,  his 

Eower  of  interpretation  so  much  freer,  ihaif 
e  will  always  command  more  admirers  than 
Tthe  best  photographer.  But  it  is  likely  that 
the  admirers  of  photography  will  increase  in 
nupber  in  proportion  as  tKe  results  of  the  art 
Ifcecome,  more  familiar.  Its  beauties  ^re  spe- 
•cial  to  itself,  and  liardl^  come  into  competition 
•with  the  true  beauties  of  p^iuting,  Th^ 
ground  it, occupies  is  limited;    but  on  that 

f:ou^d  it  is  unapproachable.  But  its  excel- 
nxje  depends  o^  shades  of  difiiBrencje,  which 
will  seeiu  large  or  trivial  according  to  tb^, 
$ftmiliarity  of  the  observer.  To  an  art-con- 
noisseur of  the  present  day,  the  differences 
between  ;good  and  bad  photography  appear 
inappreciably  minyte,  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  ease  with  which  a  huntsman  recog- 
nises, hie  hounds  apart,  or  a  shepherd  his 
eheep,  seems  inexplicable  to  an  observer  who 
has  never  hadvinuch  to  do  with  either.  ^The 
magnitude  of  the  intervals  in  a  scale  of  merit 
is  a  j)urcly^Hiy^octivc  question.    It  depends 


entirely  on  the  power  of  discernment  whick 
the  observer's  own  mental  experience,  and  th^ 
current  habits  of  thought  of  the  world  around 
him,  have  given  to  him.  Now  painting  ha^ 
all  the  advantage  in  this  respect  which  com- 

Slete  familiarity  can  give.  It  has  been  before 
be  modern  world  u>r  some  five  centuries 
The  merits  which  attach  to  pictorial  represen- 
tations of  natural  objects — putting  aside  the 
quostiou  of  the  ideal  for  the  mcunent — have 
been  familiar  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  generations 
of  admirera.  The  sensations  of  pleasure 
which  are  produced  by  effective  com  position 
and  barnionious  colouring  have  been  felt  by 
numberless  minds,  and  have  been  so  closely 
studied  and  analysed,  that  the  gradations  oi 
merit  are  easily  recognised,  and  the  minds  of 
artists  have  become  very  sensitive  to  excel- 
lence. An  ordinary  connoisseur  of  the  present 
day  can  detect  defects  and  can  feel  beauties 
which  would  have  produced  but  a  dull  im- 
pression on  t^e  mind  of  a  contemporary  of 
Cimabue.  An  art  has  not  had  a  fair  trial 
until  it  has  had  an  opportunity  of  appealing 
from  the  neglect  of  one  generation  to  the 
verdict  of  the  next.  It  must  educate,  not 
only  those  who  are  to  practise  it^  bat  also 
those  who  are  to  enjoy  it 

Time  will  do  this  aervice  to  photography. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  want  of  colour  wul 
always  be  a  great  drawback.  But  it  haa 
much  to  offer  instead,  which,  though  not  % 
full  compensation,  deserves  to  be  rated  higher 
than  it  is  by  many  at  the  present  day.  The 
gradations  of  li^ht  and  sbade,  and  the  exact 
form  of  the  objects  it  depicte,  are  rendered 
with  a  delicacy  and  a  fidelity  which  the 
painter  cannot  even  approach.  It  is  natural 
that  thes^  beauti^  should  not  be  fully  recog- 
nised by  the  mass  of  the  art-critips  of  our 
day.  They  have  not  been  wont  to  look  for 
these  things.  The  art  with  which  they  are 
flEuniliar  has  not  them  to  offer.  The  brush  or 
the.  pencil  are  instruments  far  too  rough  to 
reproduce  with  truthfulness  the  beauties  of 
form,  and  light,  and  shadow^  which  Nature 
lavishes  on  every  side,  and  those  who  have 
ie;^!;^  all  their  canons  of  jadmiration  from  the 
works  of  the  brush  and  pencil  naturallj  pasa 
such  merits  by  in  ignorance  or  contempt 
The  balance  of  light  and  shade,  the  exact 
adjustment  oJf  the  prominence,  due  to  each 
portion  of  the  picture,  is  a  peculiar  beauty  o( 
the  iirt,  which  seemfi  to  attain  to  greater  and 
greater  excellence  with  each  succeeding  year. 
Those  who  tal]c  of  photography  a6  something 
purely  mechanical  would  be  surprised  to  know 
bow  much  the  attainment  of  this'  excellence 
depends  upon  natural  gift,  adroit  manipula- 
tion, long  experience,  and  careful  study  of 
nature.  As  these  qualifications  are  broaght 
to  bear  on  it  more  and  mor^  it  may  be  ex- 
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^cted  that  Bner  resnlls  dtill  irill  be  obtained. 
Such  results  are  as  much  the  work  of  the 
Itrtist  who  produces  theno,  as  the  results  that 
lire  produced  on  canvas.  They  depend  qu\te 
as  much  upon  individual  skill  and  pertieption 
of  bearttjr.  The  only  difference  between  the 
two  caAes  is  that  one  artist  Works  with  brush 
and  pigment ;  the  other  by  timing  his  expo- 
mire,  and  by  judgment  ih  compounding  apd 
implying  his  developers  and  ititensifiers.  And 
the  pleasure  given  is  the  si&me  in  kind.  It 
appeaTs  to  the  same  sense  of  beauty.  No 
reasonable  persoh  anticipates  that  the  time 
cati  ever  come  when  even  the  most  ex^nidite 
transparency  ih  monochrome  will  grve  as 
much  pleasure  as  a  first-class  painting.  But 
tyhen  the  power  which  phot6graphy  confers 
oi  dealing  with  light  and  shade  has  received 
the  recognition  which  greater  femiliarity  will 
procure  for  it,  no  onfe  will  deny  its  title  to  be 
ranked  as  a  fine  art 

Its  exact  rendering  of  natrtiral  form  is  T*>re 
generally  acknowledged.  But  it  is  a  curious 
iilnstratibn  of  the  extfent  to  which  the  art  of 
painting  has  had  the  opportunity  of  moulding' 
public  taste  to  its  own  necessities,  that  this 
exactness  which  the  paint-brush  and  the  pencil 
cannot  attain,  has  actually  been  made  a  re- 
proach to  the  photographer.  Some  persons 
appear  to  entertain  the  idea  that  the  superi- 
ority of  a  fine  landscape  painting  over  a  fine 
landscape  photograph  is  due  not  entirely  to 
its  colour,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  indistinct 
and  faltering  outlines  do  not  distract  the  eye 
or  turn  it  from  the  nicety  of  the  entire  de- 
sign to  the  contemplation  of  minutedetail ; 
lind,  quite  consistently,  they  treat  the  inevita- 
ble imperfection  6f.the  lines  of  a  chalk  or 
pencil  drawing  as  a  positive  beauty.  So  fer 
has  this  view  b6en  carried  in  i  few  cases,  that 
some  photographers  have  been  found  to  pre- 
fer an  old  process  called  the  wax-paper  pro- 
cess, in  .which  the  negative  was  taken  upon 
waxed  paper,  instead  of  upon  glass,  and  in 
which  consequently  the  positive  print  was  dis- 
figured by  all  the  uncertainty  of  outline  due  to 
the  confused  texture  of  paper  through  which  it 
IS  printed.  To  that  extent  it  was  necessarily 
rather  more  like  an  artist's  drawing.  In  other 
words  it  resembled  an  ariisfs  drawing  in  its 
defects.  But  the  wotd  •  artistic '  has  a  magic 
power ;  and  there  \^ere  many  people  at  one 
time  who  were  quite  satisfied  that  they  had 
settled  the  question,  when  they  had  decided 
that  wax-paper  was  the  more  artistic  of  the 
two.  Another  curious  mental  confusion  of 
the  same  kind  in  reference  to  portraiture  still 
prevails  occasionally  under  the  influence  of 
the  same  potent  word.  TTiere  are  some  pho- 
tographers, and  more  photographfc  cntics, 
who  are  of  opinion  that  a  photograph  cleanly 
taken,  and  properly  focussed,  is  ^  inartistic ;' 


and  if  asked  why  they  pass  upon  it  this  terri- 
ble condemnation,  they  will  reply,  taking  re- 
fnge  behind  another  word  of  power,  that  it  id 
*  realistic'  The  complaint  is  too  vague  to  be 
liable  to  criticism.  But  the  remedies  are  very 
curious,  and  betray  how  blind  and  unreason- 
ing much  of  our  connoisseurship  is.  One 
critic  recommends  that  the  sitter  should  move 
slightly  while  the  portrait  is  being  taken- 
"That  critic  can  never  have  stood  behind  a 
camera.  The  result  of  the  nostrum  would 
undoubtedly  be  to  banish  the  realistic,  but 
whether  the  effect  would  be  artistic  may  be 
questioned.  Tne  simple  consequence  of  the 
remedy  would  be  that  the  sitter  would  be 
presented  to  the  world  with  an  elongated 
mouth,  two  noses,  or  one  nose  the  size  of  two, 
and  eyes  squinting  outwards.  Another  more 
popular  remedy  for  this  supposed  defect  is 
to  throw  the  fbcus  of  the  lens  not  upon  the 
sitter,  but  to  a  point  behind  him.  Thi6  de- 
vice, no  doubt,  effectually  disposed  of  all  un- 
due exactness  of  outline.  .  The  lineaments  of 
the  unlucky  sitter  are  invested  with  a  blur- 
red, hazy  margin,  which  is  presumably  •  artis- 
tic,' but  which  makes  him  look  much  as  a  man 
looks  who  is  standing  a  few  feet  off  in  a  thick 
white  fog.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the 
metamorphosis  which  he  ha^  to  tmdergo  in 
order  that  he  may  be  rescued  from  realism. 
All  points  which  rail  short  of  that  to' which 
the  lens  is  focussed  are  not  only  blurred  in 
outline,  but  eXa^erated  in  dimensions,  and 
that  in  proportion  as  they  come  nearer  to  the/ 
lens.  The  consequence,  therefore,  of  throw- 
ing the  focus  behind  ^e  sitter  is  that  all  that 
part  of  him  which  is  nearer  to  the  lens  is 
violently  exaggerated.  If  he  is  standing  full 
face,  or  nearly  so,  the  tip  of^is  nose  widens 
out,  and  becomes  a  respectable  '  bottle '  at 
the  tip,  his  stomach  swells  to  an  ungraceful 
convexity,  and  his  shoes  give  tmmistakeable 
evidences  of  gout.  If  he  be  standing  side- 
ways, it  id  his  hand  that  dwells,  and  his  fin- 
gers become  elongated  to  the  proportions  of 
a  well-grown  gdrflla.  It  is  an  insult  to  art  to 
call  this  kind  of  manipulation  artistic.  Thd 
Madonna  del  San  Sifeto  is  suppoised  generally 
to  have  been  the  work  of  a  fine  artist,  and 
probably  is  instinct  with  ad  much  of  the  ideal 
as  the  genius  bf  man  will  ever  convey  to  can- 
vas. But  Raffaelle  did  not  find  it  necessary 
to*  put  the  child  into  a  white  fog,  or  to  en- 
large th^  end  of  the  Madonnji's  nose.  Thd 
indistinctness  of  artists'  outlihes.  which  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  work  of  chalk  or  pencil, 
is  simpty  due  to  the  coarseness  of  the  materi- 
als and  instruments  that  are  used,  tt  cannot 
be  imitated  in  photography  by  any  screwing 
of  the  lens,  if  it  could,  it  would  much  re- 
semble the  imitation  by- which  George  1.  cul- 
tivated the  tastes  of  his  youth,  when  he|^r-> 
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dered  the  Eoglisli  natives  to  be  kept  for  a 
fortnight,  that  they  might  equal  in  pungency 
and 'flavour  the  oy&tere  in  which  his  soul  bad 
been  wont  to  delight  at  Hanover. 

There  is  one  department  of  art  into  which 
at  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  photography 
sever  can  intrude.  Its  function  is  apparently 
restricted  to  the  representation  of  scenes  or 
persons  that  have  actually  existed.  No  one 
would  imagine  that  its  powers  could  possibly 
be  extended  to  the  ideal,  or  that  it  could  ever 
serve  to  give  form  and  body  to  the  concep- 
tions of  the  brain.  Yet  even  this,  the  painters 
special  domain,  has  been  invaded.  A  few 
photographers,  of  whom  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson 
of  Leammgton  is  the  most  active  worker, 
have  made  a^  effort  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  pencil  of  the  Sun,  and  force  him  to  work 
out  their  own  imaginations.  They  have  tried, 
and  to  a  ^reat  extent  they  have  been  i^ble,  to 
use  the  lens  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
pictorially  their  own  feelings  or  ideas.  The 
simplest  and  most  limited  form  in  which 
photography  can  be  made  to  interpret  an 
artist's  thoughts  is,  of  course,  bv  selecting  a 
subject  in  accordance  with  the  idea  to  be  il- 
lustrated, and  collecting  the  appropriate  ac- 
cessories, and  distributing  them  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  best  effect.  The  most  obvious 
instance  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  the 
practice  pursued  by  almost  every  portraitist  of 
surrounding  his  sitters,  by  the  help  of  the 
scene  painter,  with  accessories  befittinfir  their 
known  occupations.  In  a  more  legitimate 
manner  the  same  plan  is  adopted  by  most 
photographers  who  pay  any  attention  to  the 
SBstbetic  value  of  their  compositions.  iQut 
Mr.  Robinson  Vas  carried  the  idea  much 
further  than  th^  ^n  his  finished  picture  he 
contrives  to  put  together  objects  which  are 
not  together  before  the  lens.  Each  individual 
object  in  the  picture  is  delineated  from  nature 
by  the  sun ;  but  the  collocation  is  purely 
arbitrary.  This  result  is  attained  bv  a  plan 
of  printing  called  double  printing,  ft  is  done 
in  this  manner : — Supposing  that  the  picture 
which  the  artist  has  designed  in  his  head  is 
to  contain  six  figures,  a  cottage,  and  a  bit  of 
a  landscape,  and  supposing  Uiat  he  cannot 
get  any  of  these  objects  together  before  his 
camera,  he  solves  the,  difficulty  by  taking 
them  all  separately  upon  eight  different  nega- 
tives ;  the  figures,  of  course,  being  posed  so 
as  to  suit  the  plan  of  his  composition.  Then 
he  paints  out  with  a  black  varnish  every  part 
of  each  liegativo  except  that  which  is  to  enter 
into  his  picture.  Then  he  exposes  his  sensi- 
tive paper  under  each  negative  in  succession  ; 
each  of  course  being  carefully  fitted  so  as  to 
lekve  its  portions  91  the  composition  in  their 
proper  place  upon  the  paper.  When  the 
paper  has  been  exposed  under  all  the  eight. 


the  prints  thus,  as  it  were,  compoandedt  m 
toned  and  fixed  like  every  other  print 

There  is  np  doubt  that  Mr.  Robinson  has 
produced  some  very  beautiful  pictures  by  this 
ingenious  and  laborious  process  \  but  his  auo^ 
cess  has  not  prevented  an  energetic  contro- 
versy both  aft  to^the  legitimacy  of  the  plan, 
and  as  to  its  artistic  value.  Its  legitimacy 
hardly  seems  to  us  to  need  much  discuasioD ; 
for  it  is  in  fact  no  more  than  what  is  done  bj 
almost  every  artist,  who,  when  he  sees  any 
object  or  figure  whose  beauty  strikes  bim^ 
sketches  it  in.his  sketch-book,  for  future  use 
when  occasion  offers.  With  regard  to  its  ar- 
tistic value  a  more  qualified  admission  most 
be  used.  So  far  as  the  beauty/  of  a  picture^ 
or  its  meaning,  or  its  poetical  power,  dependa 
upon  composition — upon  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  inanimate  objects,  or  the  atti- 
tudes of  living  beings — so  far  there  is  nothing 
within  the  reach  of  the  artist's  pencil  whic£ 
is  iot  equally  within  the  reacn  of  photo- 
graphy by  double  printing.  For  it  would  be 
hazaidous  to  maintain  that  beautiful  objects 
cannot  be  obtained  as  effectually  by  selection 
as  by  invention.  Such  a  position  would  in- 
volve the  doctrine  that  as  much  beauty  can- 
not be  found  in  actual  nature  as  can  be 
evolved  out  of  an  artistes  brain.  And  the 
beautiful  objects  once  found,  the  photographer 
can  arrange  them  as  freely  to  his  own  taste 
as  the  artist.  But  the  great  instrument  by 
which  the  painter  expresses  thought  and  feel- 
ing, and  awakens  human  sympathy  and  re- 
verence, is  not  brought  nearer  to  the  photo- 
grapher's grasp  by  these  contrivances.  The 
varying  expressions  of*  the  human  counte-* 
nance  are  at  the  painter's  disposal.  Through 
them  there  is  no  thought  or  feeling  to  which 
be  cannot  give  utterance ;  no  chord  of  emo- 
tion which  he  cannot  strike.  From  this,  the 
loftiest  region  of  the  domain  of  art,  the  pho-  ^ 
tographer  is  shut  out.  No  industry  in  search- 
ing, no  taste  in  ^electing,  can  find  for  dim  the 
speaking  features  which  a  painter  can  create, 
or  mould  them  as  the  painter  can  to  express 
the  conceptions  of  his  own  mind.  Where 
such  an  attempt  is  made  by  the  photographer, 
and  is  even  distantly  successful,  the  success 
is  due  not  to  his  poetic  genius,  but  to  the 
dramatic  power  of  nis  mcnleL 

It  is  not,  however,  to  representations  of 
the  ideal,  that  the  adverse  judgments  to 
which  photography  is  exposed  are  pointe<jL 
Photographei's  do  not  claim  to  represent  i^ 
and  if  they  did,,  comparatively  few  artists  of 
our  generation  would  be  in  a  condition  to 
throw  the  first  stone  at  them  for  the  offence 
of  making  the  attempt  without  success.  Por- 
traiture is  the  form  in  which  photography  is 
Inost  familiar  to  the  world ;  and  it  is  to  por- 
traits that  most  criticisms  agply.    So  far  as 
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these  criticisms  are  addressed  to  the  art  Useli^ 
and  do  not  turn  ^pon  the  demerits  of  the  art- 
ist^  they  really  are,  under  one  guise  or  ano- 
tber^  nothing  but  the  objections  that  tbe  sun 
is  not  flattering  enough  for  tbe  feelings  of  sit- 
ters or  their  friends.  But  it  must  be  admit-, 
ted  tbat  a  large  proportion  of  the  complaints 
that  are  made  are  directed  against  the  short- 
comings of  photographers,  and  are  often 
richly  deserved.  Photography  is  only  me- 
chanically accurate  in  tbe  form  of  outline  that 
it  gives ;  it  is  not  necessarily  accurate  in  the 
distribution  of  light  and  shade.  And  even 
its  mechanical  exactness  cannot  be  depended 
npon  if  the  simple  manipulations  of  the  ca- 
mera are  not  properly  performed.  The  worst 
class  of  photographers,  popularly  known  as 
•  touters,'  partly  owing  to  ignorance,  and  still 
more  to  inferior  apparatus,  do  not  always  per- 
form even  this  part  of  tbe  operation  with  suc- 
cess. Their  figures,  or  parts  of  them,  are  not 
infrequently  either  blurred  or  distorted  by 
tbe  faultiness  or  mismanagement  of  their  lens 
— results  similar  to  those  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  produced  b;^  the  perverse  photo- 
graphers who  put  their  lenses  out  of  focus 
purposely  in  pursuit  of  the  ideid.  One  of  the 
commonest  sources  of  this  kind  of  distortion 
is  a  neglect  to  adapt  the  depth  of  focus  of  the 
lens  and  the  pose  of  the  sitter  to  each  other. 
The  photographic  lens  at  ordinary  distances 
is  only  in  focus — that  is  to  say,  only  gives  a 
true  picture — for  objects  that  are  at  a  parti- 
cular distance  from  its  surface ;  but  the  word 
distance  is  to  be  taken  roughly,  and  includes 
a  certain  depth  of  distance,  varying  according 
to  the  structure  of  the  lens.  Some .  lenses 
are  accordingly  said  to  have  a  deeper  focus 
than  others — that  is  to  sav,  there  is  a  larger 
depth  of  distance  within  which  objects  are  in 
focus  to  them.  A  lens  may  be^  and  portrait 
lenses  usually  are,  of  so  shallow  a  focus  that 
if  the  eyes  are  in  focus  the  nose  will  be 
slightly  blurred,  and  any  parts  of  the  body 
which  are  nearer  still  to  the  lens  will  be  per- 
ceptibly enlarged.  This  defect  can  be  reme- 
died by  reducing  the  aperture  of  the  lens,  or 
as  it  is  technically  termed  *  stopping  it  down,' 
by  which  the  depth  of  focus  is  increased. 
But  as  this  reduction  of  aperture  necessarily 
reduces  the  amount  of  light  that  can  enter 
through  the  len&  it  makes  a  longer  exposure 
necessary :  and  long  exposures  are  very  in- 
convenient. Either  the  sitter  moves,  which 
entirely  destroys  the  picture,  or  he  assumes 
an  aspect  of  unutterable  doom,  which  makes 
the  picture  very  nnpleasing.  A  nose  of  too 
ample  proportions  will  occasionally,  even  in 
the  works  of  good  artists,  leave  an  ungrace- 
ful record  of  the  operator's  reluctance  to  stop 
his  lens  down  sufficiently  for  fear  of  wearying 
his  sitter.    Far  more  formidable  illustrations 


of  the  evil  consequences  of  being  out  of  foonf^ 
occur  when  sufficient  care  has  not  been  taken 
to  pose,  tbe  sitter  sp  that  all  parts  of  his  body 
are,  as  far  as  possible,  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  surface  of  the  lens.  In  those  which 
fall  short  of  the  focus,  the  exaggeration  is 
violent  enough  to  strike  even  the  most  un- 
practised eye.  But  this  defect,  which  is  the 
result  of  sheer  negligence,  is  now  rare  even 
in  the  lowest  walks  of  the  art 

There  is  another  form  of  distortion,  scarce- 
ly found  except  in  the  works  of  the  cheap 
photographers,  which  produces  a  still  more 
painful  caricature.  Every  lens  is  constructed 
to  throw  one  image,  or  *  cover  a  plate,'  of  a 
certain  size ;  and  up  to  that  size,  if  the  lens 
be  a  ffood  one,  and  it  is  properly  stopped,  it 
will  throw  it  with  accuracy.  But  if  a  plate 
of  a  larger  size  be  put  behind  it,  the  part  df 
the  plate  which  is  outside  the  calculated  size 
will  probably  be  covered  by  an  image  of  some 
kind ;  but  it  will  be  an  image  that  will  have 
more  resemblance  to  the  picture  that  may  be 
seen  on  the  inside  of  a  spoon  than  to  any 
object  in  the;  natural  world.  Photographers 
of  the  economical  class  are  rather  in  the 
habit  of  using  lenses  for  taking  cartes  de 
visite  which  are  not  made  to  cover  easily 
quite  the  whole  of  the  plate  they  employ. 
The  result  is,  that  the  feet  of  the  standing 
figure  are  apt  to  be  involved  in  the  margin  of 
hazy  distortion  that  marks  the  limit  at  which 
the  clearness  of  the  lens  begins  to  fail.  It 
may  be  thought  that  the  difference  in  cost 
between  lenses  of  nearly  equal  size  can  hardly 
bear  a  sufficiently  large  proportion  to  the 
sum-total  of  his  expenses  to  make  it  worth 
the  cheap  photographer's  while  to  injure  his 
reputation  for  the  sake  of  it.  But  there  is  a 
much  stronger  temptation.  As  the  lens  in; 
creases  in  size  a  larger  space  is  needed  be- 
tween it  and  the  sitter;  and  therefore  a 
longer  glass-room  or  studio  is  implied  by 
using  a  lens  which  covers  a  larger-sized  glass- 
plate.  It  is  not  always  in  the  photographer's 
power  to  make  a  longer  glass-room  at  the 
top  of  the  house  he  occupies;  and  there- 
fore the  employment  of  a  more  suitable  lens 
may  really  mean  the  taking  of  a  more  expen- 
sive house. 

These  disfigurements,  incidental  to  cheap 
photography,  would  hardly  be  worth  dwell- 
ing on  if  they  had  not  been  made  a  reproach 
to  the  whole  art  by  hostile  critics.  The  error 
which  more  commonly  mars  the  beauty  of  a 
photograph — the  faulty  distribution  of  light, 
and  shade— is  not  necessarily  confined  to  any 
class  of  artist.  Success  in  this  point  is,  ia 
fact,  the  touchstone  of  photographic  excel* 
lence ;  and  it  is  a  point  upon  which  the  art- 
ist's own  taste  is  sometimes  inevitably  over- 
*  orne  by  the  counsels  of  commercial  prudence. 
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The  portrait-photograplicr  has  three  imple- 
ments with  which  he  can  manipulate  his  light 
and  shade.  He  has  his  ^lass-house,  with  its 
a'j>paratus  of  blinds,  by  which  he  can  at  will 
make  the  light  fall  upon  his  sitter's  face,  from 
tbis^feide  or  from  that,  from  above  or  from  the 
front  He  can  regulate  the  expostire,  which,  if 
short,  will  make  his  picture  bard,  with  strong 
contrasts,  and,  if  lengthened,  will  make  it 
soft,  with  little  contrast  And,  finally,  he 
has  his  developers  and  intensifiers,  which 
■will  increase  the  opacity  of  tie  high  lights 
upon  his    negative,    and   consequently  the 

feneral  contrast  of  the  picture,  to  ^tiy  extent 
e  pleases.  It  is  by  the  Wilful  or  unskilful 
use  of  these  implements  that  a  photograph 
can  be  made  •either  a  beautiful  likeness 
or  a  very  disagreeable  caricature.  If  you 
take  a  dark-browed  man,  with  eyes  deeply 
sunk,  and  a  prominent  cheek-bone,  and 
photograph  him  under  a  vertical  light,  you 
will  produce  upoti  paper  the  figpre  of  a 
ftcowhng  and  hungry  murderer.  The  heavy 
shadows  under  the  eyes  lend  a  savage  ferocity 
to  the  countenance;  and  the  almost  equally 
leavy  shadow  under  the  cheek-bone  suggests 
the  lantern  jaws  of  extreme  emaciation.  On 
the  other  liand  if  you  take  a  young  lady 
■with  her  eyes  d  Jkur  de  visage,  and  photo- 
graph her  with  a  low  front  light,  you  will 
quite  as  effectually  produce  a  face  from  which 
all  traces  of  expression  atd  of  intellect  are 
banished.  These  are  extreme  cases;  but 
every  cast  of  countenance  has  its  peculiar 
beauty  or  defect,  which  the  photographer  by 
judicious  lighting  can  either  heighten  or 
diminish.  The  exposure  in  the  camera  is 
not  much  relied  upon  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  the  light  and  shadow.  SuflBcient 
iexpofture  is  generally  given  to  bring  out 
every  detail;  and  it  is  left  to  the  intensifier 
to  add  whatever  necessary  contrast  the 
lighting  may  have  failed  to  secure.  If  the 
best  artists  were  left  to  themselves,  they 
would  probably  use  the  intensifier  very  spar- 
ingly. But  the  public  is  very  imperious 
upon  this  point  It  does  not  care  much  for 
flesh  tints;  but  it  will  have  a  white  face. 
And  if,  in  that  obliteration  of  half  tones, 
which  is  the  result  of  liberal  intensifyinff,  a 
^  wrinkle  or  two  should  disappear,  the  puolic 
does  not  very  much  object  To  those  who 
bear  in  mind  that  the  human  face  is  rarely 
all  of  one  shade,  and  that  it  still  seldomer 
emulates  shirt-fronts  or  collars  in  whiteness, 
the  lavishness  with  which  many  even  of  the 
leadiog*  photographers  whiten  the  feces  of 
their  sitters  appears  almost  offensive.  But 
they,  have  no  choice.  Neither  men  nor 
women  like  to  be  credited  with  darker  skins 
than  need  be.  And  there  is  some  excuse  foif 
them,  in  this  case,  in  the  defects  of  the  art 


itself.    Photography  behaves  very    well   to 
youth.    The  white  skins  and  purple  bloom 
of  youth  fare  well  enough  upon  the  sensitive 
plate.    But  when  disordered  livers  and  hot 
rooms  bave  communicated  a  tint  of  yellow 
to  the  brow,  and  have  transmuted  the  bloom 
of  youth  into  a  patch  of  brickdust,  the  silver 
salts  are  ungallant  enough  not  only  to  record 
but  to  exaggerate  the  fact    Yellow  and  red 
are  the  *  non-actinic'  colours,  and  therefore 
are  represented  by  a  dark  shade  a[>on  the 
finished  picture.    But    violet   is   the    most 
actinic    colour  of  all;    and    therefore    the 
darkness  of  the  crimson  class  of  reds  is  a 
good  deal  modified.    It  roust  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the   distinction   between   visual 
and  actinic  colours,  however  convenient  in 
manipulation,    is    an    important    defect    in 
photographic  art,  and  iti  portraiture  especially 
creates  numerous  difficulties.    Light  yellow 
hair,  of  the  kind  that  has  no  gloss  on   ft, 
comes  out  black  in   the  picture,  and   the 
victim  is  unrecognisablo  by  his  dearest  friends. 
One  or  two  well-known  photographers  are  in 
the  habit  of  dabbing  refractory  red  or  yellow 
hair  with  white  powder.    The  device,  how- 
ever, is  not  entirely  successful.    The  process 
is  quite  delicate  enough  to  record  the  peculiar 
texture  of  hair-powder,  and  the  unfortunate 
red-haired  sitter  is  paraded  before  his  family 
under  the  guise  of  a  footman  in  his  master^ 
clothes.    Tlie  photographers  in  question  even 
carry  the  idea  so  far  as  to  powder  the  cheeks 
of  their  lady  sitters,  in  order  to  obliterate  un- 
manageable reds  or  yellows.    Strange  to  say, 
many  of  the  fair  victims  are  not  pleased  with 
this  unceremonious  manipulation.     Assuredly 
it  is  better  to  obtain  the  required  degree  of 
whiteness,  if  so  it  must  be,  by  plying  the 
intensifier   than   to    resort  to   meretricious 
devices  of  this  kind. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  there  are  other 
objections  which  from  a  more  purely  artistic 
point  of  view  may  be  taken  to  photographic 
portraiture,  as  it  is  now  practised.  The  carte 
de  visite  form  of  portrait  enjoys  a  universal 
popularity;  but  except  that  it  gives  you  a 
kind  of  panoramic  view  of  your  friend,  and 
gives  a  prominence  to  his  best  coat  aod 
trousers,  which  oast  his  features  into  the 
shade,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  reason  for 
commending  it  It  does  not  give  you  what 
you  habitually  see,  nor  what  you  wish  to 
remember.  In  any  average  carte  the  legs 
occupy  as  large  a  portion  of  the  foregrouna 
as  any  other  individual  member  or  pair  of 
members.  But  in  your  mental  conception 
and  recollection  of  your  friend,  the  legs  do 
not  occupy  the  most  prominent  place.  When 
you  are  talking  to  him,  or  walking  with  bio, 
or  dining  with  him,  you  do  not  concentrate 
much  of  your  attention  upon  his  legs.    It  it 
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his  face,  his  eyes,  his  mouth,  which  interpret 
his  mind  to  yours,  and  live  in  your  memory. 
A  carte  de  visite  represents  him  as  yon  might 
descry  him  at  the  end  of  a  street,  if  you  had 
a  good  glass.  The  essential  vice  of  it  is 
that  it  hrings  the  whole  figure  under  your 
eye  at  a  single  glance — a  thing  which  never 
could  happen  in  nature',  unless  the  person 
was  at  too  great  a  distance  for  his  featuHes  to 
be  minutely  visible.  The  vignette  heads  are 
far  more  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  preserve 
a  far  truer  record  of  that 'which  you  wish 
not  to  forget.  They  represent  him  as  you 
know  him,  and  as,  if  he  were  gone,  you 
would  wish  to  recall  him.  But  the  carte, 
faulty  in  its  original  idea,  is  still  more  injured 
by  the  curious  plan  of  composition  npon 
which  it  is  made  up.  The  backgrounds 
which  some  photographers  employ  are  a 
perfect  marvel  for  tlic  elaborate  bad  taste 
with  which  they  are  arranged.  We  should 
be  inclined  to  demur  to  the  "properties* 
altogether.  Sham  stiles,  *  practicable  rocks, 
precipices  in  flatted  oils,  and  the  *  mnltnm  in 
parvo  solid  European  accessory,*  which  is 
sixteen  articles  in  one,  and  becomes  a  fire- 
place, Gothic  bookcase,  piano-forte,  or  Italian 
lake,  and  a  dozen  other  things  besides,  ac- 
cording as  you  adjust  it — these  are  wretched 
tricks  for  what  claims  to  be,  and  is,  a  noble 
art.  The  mode  in  which  these  theatrical 
beauties  are  sometimes  applied  is  wonderfiilly 
grotesque.  We  have  before  us  a  (»arte  by 
one  of  the  first  photographers  in  London. 
The  background  is  a  magnificent  view  from 
the  terrace  of  an  Italian  garden,  Upoli  the 
said  terrace  is  a  Kidderminster  carpet ;  upon 
the  carpet  is  a  cane-bottomed  cnail*;  and 
upon  the  chair  is  a  widow  lad^,  sitting  bolt 
upright,  without  her  bonbet,  and  witn  her 
back  to  the  view.  Another  ^tist  has  a  fkncy 
for  portraying  the  distinguished  men  of  the 
day ;  and  one  of  his  favourite  conceptions  of 
I  the  scenes  in  which  statesmen  may  reasonably 
be  looked  jfor,  is  the  base  of'  a  cliflf  upon 
an  iron-bound  coast,  where  they  may  be 
seen  balancing  themselves  upon  the  apex 
of  a  Jagged  rock  without  tlieir  hats.  In 
fact,  if  a  foreigner  were  to  draw  his  con- 
clusions concerning  England  and  the  English 
from  a  collection  of  cartes  de  visite,  he 
would  infer  it  to  be  a  country  kbodnding 
in  terraces,  gardens,  lakes,  and  wild  sea- 
shores, in  which  the'  inhabitants  migjit 
generally  be  seen  sitting  in  the  open  air 
uncovered,  looking  away  from  the  view,  or 
playing  hide-and-seek  (at  the  manifest  risk 
of  their  livefe)  behind  curtains  attached  to 
pillars  which,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
tpcre  generally  erected  upon  the  brinks  of 
tremendous  precipices.  If  the  abolition  of 
the  carte  de  visite  were  desirable  for  no'l 


other  reason,  it  would  be  to  get  rid  of  this 
deplorable  partnership  between  the  photogra- 
pher and  the  scene-painter. 

Many  6f  these  fiiults,  no  doubt,  ffo  for 
something  in  the  contempt  with  which  pho- 
tographic portraiture  is  regarded  by  a  certAitt 
portion  of  the  artist  wond.  But  there  is 
another  objection  more  powerftil  and  more 
deeply  roofed  which  involves  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  object  and  final  cause  of  portrai- 
ture. The  subject  of  reproach  is  not  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  photographer,  but  his  excel- 
lence, it  is  objected  iSiat  he  is  too  truthful 
in  representing  the  countenance  placed  be- 
fore his  lens,  and  that  Something  bevond  this 
is  iasked  of  the  portraitist.  What  tnat  some- 
thing else  is,  is  not  very  easy  to  discover.  In 
practice  there  is  no  dbnbt  about  the  actual 
interpretation  of  their  duties  which  most 
portrait  painters  adopt,  and  always  hav^ 
adopted.  It  Is  their  business  td  exaggerate 
every  beauty,  and  suppress  every  defect,  and 
in  fact  to 'make  things  as  pleasant  as  possible, 
being  cftreful  at  the  same  time  to  retain  some 
trace  of  a  likeness,  so  that  the  picture  may 
ndt  lose  all  connexion  with  its  model.  It  is 
alleged  that  unleto  an  artist  did  this,  he 
womd  not  be  true  to  his  oWn  aspirations  after 
the  Ideal.  It  is  certain  that  he  would  not 
consult  the  self-complacency  6f  his  sitters. 
But  whether  his  artistic  feeling,  or  their  ex- 
acting vanity,  be  the  motive  power  in  opera- 
tion, the  result  is  that  egregious  flatteir  is  a 
very  general  characteristic  of  painted  por- 
traits. In  the  case  of  artists  of  the  firsi 
rank,  the  result  is  to  give  the  sifter  some- 
thing really  much  more  beautiful  than. him- 
self— Nature's  stern  reality  sublimated  in  the 
operator's  fervent  imagination ;  and  those 
who  know  both  artist  and  sitter,  will  gene- 
rally be  able  to  trace  in  the  expression  of  the 
pictured  face  a  strange  combination  of  the 
most  conspicuous  mental  qualities  of  both*. 
With  inferior  artifets  the  efiPort  to  flatter  is  not 
so  succe^Ail ;  but  it  i^  so  vigorous,  that  evea 
those  who  know  the  sitter  intimately,  frill 
often  not  recognise  his  likeTiess  until  they  are 
helped  to  it  by  the  catalogue. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  great  improvfe- 
metit  in  this  respect  has  taken  placfe  in  i'ecetit 
years,  and  that  portraits  are  antitially  becom- 
ing less  imaginative.  Many  causes  have 
been  in  operation  to  encourage  this  i-cform ; 
but  the  prevalence  bt  photography,  ftnd  the 
opportunity  given  to  every  one  to  compare 
the  lens's  estimate  6f  a  likeness  with  Xh^ 
painter's,  have  been  among  the  most  influen-  ^ 
tial.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that 
$ome  of  those  who  have  been  brought  up  to 
admire  portraits  upon  the  old  principle, 
should  see  anything  but  demerit  in  the  PXft6t- 
iiess  of  photography.    They  do  not  actually 
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advance  so  far  as  to  Itay  down  tbat»  for  ^e 
purposes  of  the  portrait,  they  prefer  the  fig- 
ment of  the  artist's  brain  to  a  faithful  copy 
of  nature.  They  rather  take  refuge  behind 
the  idea,  that  the  normal  likeness  of  a  man  is 
a  kind  of  essence  distilled  from  all  the  various 
expressions  he  may  wear  at  different  times ; 
and  that  what  ignorant  people  look  upon  as 
a  sheer  invention  of  the  artistes  is  in  reality 
this  quintessential  extract  of  all  his  expres- 
sions. The  theory  is  rather  a  desperate  one, 
for  the  metaphor  breaks  down.  The  mixture 
of  two  different  things  does  not  produce  a 
third  thing  that  is  at  once  like  both  of  them. 
You  can  no  more  find  out  a  man's  true  ex- 
pression by  compounding  together  all  his  ex- 
pressions, than  yod  can  get  at  the  true  colour 
of  the  Pope's  costume  by  mixing  together 
the  dyes  pf  all  the  various  vestments  which 
he  may  wear  at  different  seasons.  But  the 
theory  is  worth  noticing  as  indicating  the 
true  direction  in  which  photographic  portrai- 
ture is  capable  of  improvement,  and  in 
which,  as  the  science  upon  which  it  is  based 
advances,  it  will  no  doubt  progress.  The 
photographer  at  present  obtains  the  sitter's 
true  expression  as  it  is  at  the  moment  of  ex- 
posure ;  but  that  is  by  no  means  his  best  ex- 
pression. The  expression  by  which  a  man  is 
remembered  is  that  which  he  wears  when  he 
18  animated  by  conversation,  or  by  interest  ii» 
some  habitual  •occupatiop.  That  which  he 
wears  in  a  photographer's  hot  glass-house, 
after  some  minutes  of  despairing  effort  to 
pose  hiuiself  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  photo- 
grapher, and  under  the  influence  of  the  lat- 
ter's  strict  injunction  to  '  sit  quite  still,  and 
put  just  a  little  expression  into  his  counte- 
nance,' is  not  usually  remarkable  either  for 
vivacity  or  ease.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  most  satisfactory  portraits  are  usually 
those  of  oldish,  hard-working  men^  whose 
habitual  cast  of  countenance  is  grave  and  se- 
date; and  the  greatest  failures  are  with 
young  people  of  either  sex.  This  diflSculty 
IS  no  fault  of  the  photographer's.  As  long; 
as  he  is  obliged  by  the  requirements  of  his 
chemicals  to  bring  his  sitters  up,  into  a  glass 
room,  to  enforce  stillness  on  them,  though 
only  for  two  or  three  seconds,  and  in  short  to 
subject  them  to  all  the  depressing  influences 
which  are  involved  in  sitting  for  their  pic- 
tures^  so  long  he  will  have  dimculty  in  secur- 
ing their  best  expression.  But  if  tne  rapidity 
oifhiR  processes  goes  on  increasing  as  rapidly 
as  it  has  done,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
these  hindrances  to  perfect  photograpliic 
portraiture  will  be  i;apidly  removed.  The 
necessity  for  letting  the  sitter  know  the  exact 
moment  of  exposure  is  involved  in  that  of 
making  him  sit  still  for  two  or  three  seconds. 
If  the  picture  could  be  taken  instantaneously, 


and  upon  a  dry  plate,  which  would  enable  the 
artist  to  wait,  if  need  be,  for  a  favourable  ex- 
pression, likenesses  would  be  freed  from  the 
half-suffering,  half  self-conscious  look,  which 
steals  over  sitters  who  have  been  formally 
posed.  And  an  instantaneous  dry  process  i& 
a  discovery  which  the  experience  of  the  last 
few  years  fully  justifies  photographers  in  an- 
ticipating. The  new  magnesium  light  pro- 
mises to  solve  the  other  difficulty — to  dis- 
pense with  the  necessity  of  a  glass  studio 
with  all  its  discomfort  for  the  sitter,  and  all 
the  temptation  to  meretricious  decoration 
which  it  appears  to  hold  out  to  the  photo- 
grapher. The  metal  magnesium,  the  oxide 
and  carbonate  of  which  is  a  familiar  medicine, 
is  itself  rare.  It  will  burn  like  a  candle,  and 
it  emits  a  light  peculiar  for  its  wonderful 
richness  in  chemical;  rays ;  but  until  recently 
the  cost  of  isolating  it  has  been  so  great,  that 
its  capabilities  have  never  advanced  beyond 
the  rank  of  a  chemical  curiosity.  Recent 
discoveries  have,  however,  facilitated  its  ma- 
nufacture, and  it  has  come  into  partial  n»e 
among  photographers.  A  negative  of  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  was  taken  with  it  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  British  Association.  A  slight 
further  reduction  in  cost  will  enable  photo- 
graphers to  use,  it  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
likenesses  in  the  hopses  of  their  sitters;  and 
the  sitter's  gain  in  personal  comfort  will  be 
duly  registered  in  the  improved. expression  of 
the  picture. 

These  are  the  improvements  in  the  art, 
the  possibility  of  which  is  in  immediate 
prospect.  They  consist  merely  in  carrying 
farther  what  has  been  done  before,  and  de- 
veloping principles  which  are  known.  There 
is  one  discovery  for  which  every  lover  of 
photography  has  long  been  looking,  but  the 
chance  of  which  unhappily  does  not  seem  to 
draw  nearer.  No  one  can  look  upon  the 
beautiful  outline  and  exquisite  gradation  of  a 
photograph  without  feeling  £e  one  great 
want  which  keeps  the  art  still  far  back  from 
perfection  as  an  instrument  for  bringing  past 
or  distant  scenes  before  the  mind.  The  ab- 
sence of  colour  is  a  drawback,  which  no 
excellence  in  other  respects  can  even  approxi- 
mated replace.  All  that  can  be  said  with 
regard  to  our  hopes  of  a  chromatic  photo- 
graphy is  that  the  possibility  has  been 
indicated,  and  nothing  noore.  Various 
exjperimentalists  have  met  witli  traces  of  the 
natural  colours  upon  their  negatives ;  but  no 
one  has  detected  the  determining  cause  of 
their  appearance  with  sufficient  certainty  to 
be  able  to  reproduce  them  at  will.  M.  Nicpce 
de.St  Victor,  who  bears  a  name  well  known 
in  connexion  with  photographic  discovery, 
has  proceeded  in  his  experiments  more  sys* 
tematically ;  and  he  h^  succeeded  in  produo- 
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iog  results  whicli,  though  for  the  preeeat 
they  are  of  no  practical  value,  &tili  furni&h 
encouragement  for  further  efforts.  He  has 
employed  a  heated  plate  of  silver,  with  the 
sarfiEtce  chloridised,  and  covered  with  a  var- 
nish of  chloride  of  lead.  The  latter  salt  has 
the  property  of  causing  chloride  of  silver  to 
turn  white  under  the  influence  of  white  light, 
instead  of  assuming  the  ordinary  violet  hue. 
Plates  thus  prepared  have  reproduced  colours 
corresponding  to  those  of  toe  objects  before 
which  they  were  exposed,  and  have  retained 
those  colonrs  in  daylight  for  several  hours. 
But  these  colours  can  hardly  be  described  as 
adequate  representations  of  natural  colours ( 
and  no  attempt  to  make  them  permanent  has 
hitherto  succeeded.  If  ever  the  possibility 
indicated  by  these  experiments  should  become 
a  reality,  there  may  be  ground  for  the  appro* 
hension  attributed  to  Sir  William  Beechey, 
when  Boulton's  early  experiments  were 
brought  to  his  knowledge,  that  the  new  art 
would  *shut  up  the  painter's  shop.'  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  in  such  a  case  the 
camera  would  have  undisputed  possession  of 
all  actual  scenes  and  existing  objects,  and  the 
easel  and  canvas  would  be  restricted  exclu* 
sively  to  imaginative  painting.  Till  that  day 
arrives,  photographers  must  be  content  with 
a  secondary  ranK.  They  will  probably,  as 
their  art  grows  in  recognition  every  year,  do 
the  good  service  of  exterminating  bad  paint* 
ers,  of  aidinff  good  ones^  and  of  forcing  upon 
l^eir  somewhat  jealona  rivals  a  nsore  wonhy 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  truthfulness. 
But  so  long  as  the  vast  interval  that  separates 
colour  from  monochrome  distinguishes  the 
two  arts,  there  is  no  danger  that  one  will  en- 
croach upon  the  province  of  the  other. 


Art.  VIIL— * TA«  Timet*  Saturday,  Sep- 
Umber  2ithj  1864:  Address  of  the  Bight 
JSonourabU  Sir  J,  P,  WUde,  Chairman  of 
the  Jurisprudence  Department  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science,  delivered  September  tSrd, 
18G4. 

Sings  the  great  oration  of  Mr.  Brougham  in 
1828  stirred  up  the  English  nation  to  Reform 
their  laws,  incessant  efforts  have  been  made 
to  improve  our  legal  procedure,  and  the 
administration  of  the  Law  has  unquestionably 
been  rendered  simpler  and  more  expeditious. 
But  little — we  do  not  say,  nothing — has  yet 
been  done  for  the  Law  itself.  Two  things  are 
desirable  for  the  substantive  law  of  any  conn* 
try, — that  is  to  say,  for  the  rules  whicn  deter- 


mine rights,  and  which  are  enforced,  when 
necessary,  by  ,what  we  call  procedure.  The 
doctrines  of  the  substantive  Law  should  be 
reasonable  in  themselves^  and  they  should 
exist  in  an  accessible  and  intelligible  form. 
Under  the  first  of  these  heads  England  has 
much  to  do  :  for  she  allows  many  doctrines 
to  prevail  in  her  Courts  which  are  not  ad* 
vantageousito  society  and  are  condemned  by 
her  most  enlightened  lawyers,  and  she  suf- 
fers many  points  to  remain  undetermined 
which  might  be  settled  at  once  by  legislar 
tion.  But  the  formi  io  whieh  the  Ei^ish 
Law  exists  is  indeed  terrible  to  the  laity  and 
wearisome  to  the  initiated.  So1kr  as  the  Law 
has  been  formally  enacted  by  the  Legislature, 
attempts  have  been  made  and  are  still  in  pro« 
gress  to  harmonise  and  arrange  it  But  the 
greater  part,  by  far,  of  our.  legal  system  has 
never  been  redaced  ivito  the  form  of  an  enact* 
mei^t*  It  constitutes  tan  unwritten  custom  of 
the  nation,  supposed  to  be  known  to  the 
Jndges,  who  deduce  it  as  they  best  may  from 
the  decisions  of  their  predecessors,  and  failing 
these  from  their  own  notions  of  justice.  Our 
Laws  have  never  undergone  any  general  revi- 
sion.  With  the  exception  of  the  Statute  of 
Frauds,  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  and  a  few 
Acts  directed  to  very  limited  purposes,  the 
Legislature  has  laid  no  hand  on  the  body  of 
the  Common  Law.  It  has  been  left  to  the 
tribunals  themselves  so  to  mould  old  princi* 
pies  into  new  forms  as  to  make  them  subserve 
modern  uses.  Thus  the  Law  has  grown: 
professedly,  indeed,  drawing  its  decisions  from 
its  own  inexhaustible  stores,  but  in  reality 
framing,  adapting,  creating,  as  it  went  along. 
It  falls  into  shape  as  each  new  subject  becomes 
familiar.  One  consequence  of  this  system  is 
that  each  year  now  calls  into  being  a  number 
of  decided  cases  so  large  that  no  study  can 
enable  a  «ian  to  keep  qp  with  them.  Thia 
vast  agglomeration  breeds  not  only  confusion 
in  those  who  arc  to  be  bound  by  the  Law^ 
but  inconsistency  in  those  who  administer  it 
But  the  worst  feature  attending  a  law  purely 
traditional  is  its  incapacity  to  obliterate. 
Tradition  is  the  expression  of  permanence : 
if  it  preserves  truth,  it  also  perpetuates  error* 
There  is  Ufi  power  practically  available  foe 
expelling  from  our  legal  system  erroneoos 
doctrine  which  has  once  become  *  settled  law.* 
Is  this  sptem  to  last  for  ever  ?  Or  is  it  pre-* 
scribed  by  some  inevitable  necessity  that 
England  should  be  satisfied  with  a  law  whose 
principles  wander  at  large  through  the  pa^es 
of  many  hundred  volumes!  Are  those pnn- 
ciples  capable  of  no  exposition  f 

Nearly  to  this  effect  spoke  Sir  James  Wilde, 
the  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Probate  and  D1-* 
vorce,  in  his  eloquent  address  at  York ;  and 
few  indeed  can  they  be  who  will  not  corc^ally 
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agree  with  htm  in  wishing  that  onr  Law  may 
be  rendered  more  simple  and  compendious  in 
form,  and  that  means  may  be  found  to  coun- 
teract tlie  tendency  of  our  present  legal 
machinery  to  perpetuate  erroneous  or  incon- 
venient doctrines. 

Now  for  the  remedy.    His  suggestions  are 
as  follows : — 

*  The  law  as  already  settled,  and  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  has  already  been  actually  applied, 
mf^ht  surely  be  bonnd  together  and  epitomised 
Im*  the  practical  ase  of  mankind.  Is  not  this 
what  in  faot  and  in  praotioe  erery  well-read 
lawyer  more  or  leas  does  for  himself?  When  a 
ease  presents  itself  to  his  mind  for  legal  solution, 
does  he  instantly  recur  to  some  specific  case 
forming  a  precedent,  or  does  he  not  rather  fall 
back  upon  the  general  legal  principles  with 
which  his  mind  is  imbue^l?  Now,  I  cannot  re- 
sist the  belief  that  ^thin  the  boands  of  reason- 
ilble  labour  and  time  the; general  prinoiples  /md 
broad  bases  on  which  our  oommoo  law  reposes, 
and  Whioii  tacitly  guide  the  decisions  of  our 
Courts,  might  be  brought  to  the  surface,  grouped 
together,  subordinated  in  their  several  relations, 
and  contrasted  in  their  differences.  An  attempt 
of  the  kind,  and  not  without  great  saccess,  was' 
made  by  the  late  Mr.  Smith  in  his  Leading  C(ua. 
And  t  loy  who  bare  studied  the  notes  of  tliat 
book  win  not  fail  to  peroeive  how  easily  and 
with  what  SQcoeas  large  groups  of  cases  treated 
and  handled  together  have  been  made  to  yield 
tip  short  and  succinct  propositions  of  law.  What 
I  desire  to  see  is  a  similar  attempt  made  with 
authority,  and  on  a  much  larger  scale,  to  be 
ioally  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  but  I 
4o  not  conceal  Arom  myself  that  the  first  Judicial 
minds  of  the  country  are  alone  adequate  to  the 
task  ;  at  least,  in  its  ultimate  stages,  and  that  it 
is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  unpaid  services  of 
occupied  men.  If  such  a  result  could  be  obtain- 
ed, the  benefits  are  not  doubtful :  to  the  student 
and  the  general  public  the  vast  area  covered  by 
the  law  would  present  a  district  set  otit  in  order, 
hi  place  of  a  tangled  thicket  The  tfbe  bearing 
of  each  abstract  pr^K>sit]on  -would  stand  oat 
plainly,  beoaoM  side  by  side  with  othws  of  a 
similar  nature.  Here,  too,  another  great  advan- 
tage would  be  reaped.  Aa  the  decisions  which 
have  radiated  from  some  central  case  came  to 
be  classed  together,  and  their  common  principles 
with  its  qualifications  and  limitations  extracted^ 
all  those  of  a  questionable  soundness  would  come 
to  be  suppressed.  That  our  books  abound  with 
aaoh  cannot  be  denied ;  and  their  expurgatkm 
\[y  authority  is  an  end  of  great  iibporfeaace.  For, 
once  entangled  in  them,  tbe  Courts  are  either 
led  astray  or  only  escape  to  the  doing  of  justice 
by  some  refined  distinction,  which,  in  its  turn, 
becomes  a  snare  for  the  future.  It  is  thus  that 
error  once  committed  under  our  present  system 
is  perpetuated.  And  deotsions  whose  soundness 
Is  doubted  for  years  eonthine  for  years  to  be  the 
mle  of  Jadgment  and  the  sotn-ce  of  endless  dis- 
tinctions and  refinements,  until  at  Ust  they  are 
either  trampled  out  by  the  reiterated  dicta  of 
the  tribunals,  or  reversed  in  regular  form  by  the 
Oouits  of  Appeal.    Many,  too,  are  the  instances 


of  discordant  decisions  on  Identically  tlie  same 
subleot,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  remark 
^^  That  all  the  cases  upon  tins  subject  cannot  ba 
reconciled."  Any  daaaifioatlcD  by  authodtj 
must  de<^de  between  them,  and  thoa  remove, 
pro  tanto,  one  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  law — 
uncertainty.  But  the  great  gain  that  would 
accrue  to  the  law  would  be  the  reduction  of  its 
bulk.  We  possess  in  our  legal  records  accumu- 
lated instances  of  exact  justioe,  In  individoal 
cases,  series  after  series  of  eocial  duties  and  re- 
lative rights,  set  forth  in  every  variety  and  com- 
bination ami  pursued  into  the  minutest  details, 
and  to  all  of  whicb^  each  in  their  turn,  the  law 
has  been  applied  and  adjusted  with  a  precision 
and  laborious  rectitude  such  as  the  legal  annals 
of  no  other  country  can,  I  believe,  produce. 
But  they  exist  in  a  scattered,  Inoonyenient,  and 
utimanageable  form.  Instances  in  place  of  pre- 
cepts, elamples  in  the  place  of  nilea,  our  record- 
ed decisions  stand  thick  together  like  a  fair  field 
of  grainr— full  of  wealth  and  worth,  but  waiting 
the  hand  that  shall  gather  it  into  sheaves  and 
store  it  to  the  use  of  man.  ^nd  here  I  would 
observe. that  the  method  I  propose  is  properly  a 
digest,  and  not  a  code ;  and  a  digest  has  this 
a^ vantage — that  it  pemiits  of  gradual  formation. 
Unlike  a  code,  which  ie  the  o£&pring  of  Urge 
and  comprehensive  views— and  should  deal  with 
all  sutjects  as  a  whole — a  digeat,  with  narrower 
aim,  may  properly  be  worked  out  piecemeal* 
In  past  times  the  '^  Digest  of  Oomy n  "  and  the 
**  Abridgment  of  Bacon  '*  did  much  in  this  di- 
rection, though  they  owned  no  authority  but  that 
of  their  intrinsic  merit.  And  in  modern  times 
the  law  would  be  almost  unapproachable  but  for 
tbe  text  books,  some  of  them  executed  wiih  ad- 
mirable taleott,*  with  ^^lich  the  Ubonra  of  the 
$ar  have  enriched  u^.  If  there  be  those  who 
fear  to  handle  a  body  of  laws  which,  on  the 
whole,  work  so  well,  I  would  observe  to  them 
that  I  propose  to  displace  nothing.  I  would  not 
that  the  authority  of  the  cases  should  necessa- 
rily be  extinguished  by  the  authority  of  the 
digest.  Unless  exprees'y  set  aside,  and  incon- 
sistent with  other  decisions  better  approved,  I 
would  have  all  decisions  remain  of  authority, 
content  to  await  the  time  when  the  life  shall 
have  passed  into  their  oflT^iprin^  and  they  fall 
away  of  themselves,  *and  pass  mto  a  sure  de- 
cay. 

It  appears,  then,  that  text-books  have  been 
produced,  and  are  constantly  coming  into  ex- 
istence, in  which  the  cases  are  examined, 
arranged,  and  discriminated;  and  that  Di- 
gests owning  no  authority  save  that  of  their 
intrinsic  merit,  are  received  with  favour,  and 
prove  v^ery  useful.  The  only  thing  wanting 
is  ati  authority  to  decide  between  doctrines 
that  cannot  be  reconciled,  and  to  reject  un- 
souud  cases ;  and  the  only  difiTerfence  between 
the  Digest  and  a  well- written  text-book  would 
be,  that  auch  decfsion  and  rejection  would  be 

*  There  is  ne  r«ceat  work  of  this  dau  to  wlu«h 
this  oompliment  ^Q  with  80  amet)  propriety  be 
applied  as  Mr.  Yauffhan  Hawkins's  Treatiso  on  the 
Ciuitruction  of  Willi  (Londoh,  1868).-vQTp 
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aQthoritatively  pronoanced  in  the  Digest,  aod 
could  only  be  indicated  and  supported  bj 
argument  in  a  text-book.  It  would  certainly 
1)e  a  great  advantage  to  the  country  to  ha?p 
Bucb  an  authoritative  decision  and  rejection  ; 
but  could  not  the  task  be  pcrfornaed  equally 
well  without  engaging  our  Jbighest  judicic^ 
ipijid  in  tjhe  coroposition  of  a  tqift-bopkl 
Then,  although  the  Digest  might  overrule 
some  cases,  and  record  them  as  overruled,  yet 
in  a  great  proportion  of  cases  there  is  mor^ 
than  one  point  involved,  so  that  a  case  might 
«be  overruled  as  to  one  point,  and  not  a^ 
to  others,  and  so  it  would  still  be  necessary 
to  refer  to  it.  Arvd  as  to  cases  not  overruled, 
that  is,  as  to  the  whole  of  the  ca^es  on  which 
the  Digest  is  to  be  founded.  Sir  jame^  Wilde 
proposes  not  to  extinguish  their  authority. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  requisite  for.  the 
judge  still  to  be  acquainted  with  them,  still 
to  listen  to  the  arguments  by  which  counsel 
would  contend  that  the  case  he  advocates 
differs  in  circumstances,  and  therefore  is  not 
ruled  by  the  case  sanctioned  by  the  Digest 
Or  his  argument  might  be  the  converse  of 
this.  In  either  case  the  ore  must  still  be 
dug  up  and  smelted,  in  order  to' see  whether 
a  grain  of  metal  can  be  extracted  from  it 
Thus  the  highest  legal  talent  of  tlie  country 
would  be- engaged  in  a  work  that  would  (ex- 
cept in  respect  of  the  ^uillement  of  doubttx^l 
points,  which  might  bo  clone  e«?parately)  be 
no  more  than  *  an  epitomising  and  binding 
together  of  the  Law  m  already  Bcttled,  and 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  baa  been  alremly 
applied ; '  for  the  very  notion  of  a  Digeett,  or 
arrangement,  excludes  tlm  idea  of  any  act  of 
legislation,  unless  the  deciding  t>etween  irro- 
concileable  cases  be  so  called. 

But  Sir  James  Wilde  does  intend  his  Di- 

fest  to  be  in  some  way  confirmed  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  I^t  us  consider  how  the  con- 
firmatioi!  would  be  effected.  The  Act  would 
declare  certain  propositious  to  be  settled 
I  Law,  or  would  enact  them  as  Law^  and  it 
would  declare  them  to  be  supported  by  the 
authority  of  certain  cases,  which  would  still 
retain  their  own  independent  authority.  The 
first  part  of  thi^  process  differs  in  nothii^g 
from  codification.  But  Sir  James .  Wilde 
does  not  want  to  codify.  What  would  b^ 
the  precise  operation  of  the  Act  of  Co^firma- 
tion  upon  the  cases  annexed  to  the  proposi- 
tions, we  are  unable  to  see. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  objecta  of  the 
learned  Judge  would  be  far  more  certainly 
attained  in  the  following  manner.  Let  a 
bold  and  authpritativQ  jrevision  and  amend- 
m^jit  of  tho  Law,  or  ot*  so  much  of  the  Law  aa 
it  is  thought  expedient  to  deal  w4th,  be  under- 
taken,— let  its  rales  be  expressed  in  language 
as  perspicuous,  as  precise,  as  lit^  technical  as 


posaible^  and  let  them  be  illustrated  l^y  eir 
amplca.  Then  the  whole  process  of  examir 
nation  and  classification  of  cases,  so  well  de* 
Boribed  in  the  extract  given  above,  may  be 
gone  through,  the  true  principle  extracted ; 
all  cases  which  are  manifestly  likely  to  recur 
can  be  stated  in  the  form  of  illustrations ;  to 
these  can  be  added  the  ca^e^  which  suggest 
themselves  as  likely  to  occur,  apd  thus  the 
syhole  beivefit  of  a  Digest,  caa  be  obtained 
without  its  imperfections. 

Sir  James  Wilde,  understanding  by  the 
word  *c6de*  a  set  of  abstract  rules  upon 
every  possible  head  of  Law,  systematically 
combined,  and  promulgated  in  one  mass,  con- 
trasts euch  a  con^s^tioq  with  the  present 
iEqglish  svstem.  of  Eelying  enl^ely  on  the 
Co^tiA  for  law  ;  -r- 

•  The  attractions  of  the  code  are  obvious,  and 
its  faults  not  so  apparent  The  object  of  both 
i9  alike  to  form  a  permanent  frame  for  tbe  action 
of  Jostk^e.  The  chief  point  of  contrast  lies  herd 
^T-tbe  framert  of  a  code  propound  tbeir  principles 
in  accord  with  justice,  aad,  casting  about  lA 
their  minds  to  imagioe  the  possible  oases  falling 
within  them,  adjust  thetn  accordingly,  giving 
them  expression  Iq  elaborated  rules.  The  Eng- 
lish system  frames  no  rule  in  advance;  ibok^ 
backwards  in  pla6e  of  forward,  and  substitutes 
tbe  actual  experience  of  tbe  past  for  the  possibiT 
lities  of  the  fatuve.  Trne,  tbe  futore  ia  not  pro- 
vided for  in  tbe  latter,  exotfpt  so  isr  as  principles 
are  gradually  evolved,  wrhieb  m#ke  aolotion  not 
difficult  or  une^^pected  when  the  case  arises, 
whereas  the  former  professes  to  niake  such  pro-r 
vision.  But  is  this  'provisipn  ever  made  with 
success?  Does  any  cotle  really  offer  a  text, 
wfaioh,  when  Applied  to  the  oircnitistances  of  an 
tBdividiial  case,  at  onoe,  and  wttfaoot  reasonable 
doubt,  decides  it?  Let  tlM  iniuunerahJe  deoH 
sions  on  ^yome  of  the  mo^t  oe^brated  codes  aA- 
swer  the  question.  Take  the  Ordonnance  de  la 
Marino  of  Louis  XIV.  How  simple  and  brie^ 
and  apparently  plain  the  textl  Yet  who  ever 
read  the  ingenious  commentaries  of  Valin  or 
Boulay-Paty  on  any  and  every  article  of  it  with- 
out owning  that  the  teit  was  only  plain  because 
tlie  difficaltiea  of  papticiilar  ijuses  were  not  pre- 
BC'iit  tu  view,  and  only  simple  b^canse  tJjeir  com- 
pl'tcMtioits  wercs  txcLiidod!  Th&  same  thiog  it 
triit*  of  the  codets  tS  tl**>  French  Empire  ami  of 
all  others  whlcb  tJie  worlil  liiver  &iiw.  Tht*  tnilh 
is  Uiat  tbp  intiicjieies  nTj<I  ooinplexity  rf  poasibl© 
combitirttions  of  fnct  are  bejotid  the  range  of 
hiinjan  oon^vption,  and  any  attempt  to  foresee 
an  1 1  prnvirle  for  thern  aM  beforehaiKT^  nnd  dis- 
pense a  ready-made  jostice  with  success,  will 
give  little  reward  to  the  labour  it  wastes.  Bui 
a,  code  reati^  on  no  detailed  decision^  or  elabo-» 
rated,  instances  to  expound  it  has  an  especial 
evil  of  its  own.  There  is  no  more  fruitful  source 
of  doubt  and  litigation  than  tlie  meanmg  of  lan- 
guage. The  careless  use  of  language  does  much, 
but  th^  Inadequacy  of  language  as  the  vehicle  of 
precise  thought  does  perhaps  even  more*  Wlui^  * 
treaty,  or  code,  or  8tatute»  waa  ever  so  Iramea 
that  *^its  mieajQiog  io  all  possible  opptiuge.n<4e4 
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was  f»te  from  reasonable  contrbvewy?  Kow, 
the  espeofal  eril  of  all  oode»and  statates  is  that 
over  and  above  the  diffioalQr  of  framing  ade- 
quate prinoiples  the  ambigaitiea  of  oonstrootioB 
are  btroduoed,  EzpreMed  in  oertain  defiuite 
language,  its  force  depends  npon  the  interpreta- 
tion which  ingennitj  may  give  or  deny  it.  And 
here  the  system  of  case  law  contrasts  favoarably, 
for  its  principles,  enforced  in  every  variety  of 
language  and  cinaer  every  tarn  of  thongbt,  shine 
oat  in  their  application  rather  than  in  their  ez- 
pi'easion,  and  are  fnrUMrreoioved  from  tb%  cavil 
of  words.  The  meat  ardent  lover  of  oniformity 
and  symmetry  woald  hardly  be  prepared,  tiieo, 
to  surrender  the  treasures  of  onr  common  law 
for  the  inevitable  litigation  of  a  code.* 

Now  it  appears  to  ns  that  not  one  of  these* 
objections  appiiea  to  the  plan  which  we  have 
aaggested.  A  good  code  sfaonld  no  doubt  be 
the  offspring  of  large  and  comprehensive 
views,  and  it  should  deal  with  all  subjects  as 
parts  of  a  whoie»  and  its  principles  ought  to 
be  propounded  in  accordance  with  justice* 
But  these  views  and  principles  are  not  to 
qpring  at  once  from  the  heads  of  the  com- 
posers of  the  code ;  their  rules  are  to  be  de- 
duced— just  as  they  would  be  for  the  purpose 
of  a  Digest — from  the  ordinary  sources  of 
legal  doctrine,  except  where  it  is  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  amend  the  present  law.  They  are 
to  be  expressed  in  the  plainest  language,  and 
to  be  tested,  while  in  course  of  formation,  by 
that  series  of  reported  discussions  and  deci- 
sions upon  which  Sir  James  Wilde  justly  re-> 
lies  as  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  legal  reason- 
ing; and  although  it  may  be  difficult  to 
foresee  and  provide  for  every  possible  case, 
yet  if  the  rule  be  in  the  end  so  expressed  as 
to  embrace  the  principle  governing  the  cases 
already  decided,  and  be  illustrated  by  an 
A*  B.  statement  of  those  cases  themselves,  as 
well  as  of  all  cades  which  suggest  themselves 
to  the  framers  of  the  code,  Sie  probability  is 
that  a  rule  will  have  been  furnished  adequate 
to  the  solution  of  the  majority  of  the  ques- 
tions which  are  likely  to  occur.  The  diffi- 
ealty  of  construing  arieht  those  abstract  de- 
finitions and  propositions  which  must  be 
/found  in  every  systematic  statement  of  legal 
principles,  would  be  greatly  diminished  i^ 
each  of  these  definitions  and  propositions 
were  followed  by  a  collection  of  cases  falling 
under  it,  and  of  cases  which,  though  at  first 
sight  they  appear  to  fall  ander  it,  do  not 
really  fall  under  it  The  definition  or  propo- 
sition and  the  reason  which  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  it  would  then  be  readily  understood. 
Thus  the  code  would  be  at  once  a  statute- 
book  and  a  collection  of  cases  decided  by 
the  legislature  itself,  and  not  to  be  called  in 
«<}Qe8tion.  The  illustrations  would,  in  the 
view  of  the  legislature,  exhibit  the  law  m 
M  action;  they  would  determine  nothing 


otherwise  than  what,  without  tbem,  would 
have  been  determined  by  a  right  application 
of  the  rules  to  which  they  were  annexed. 
But  as  judicial  decisions  are  said  to  make  law 
by  determining  questions  respecting  the  ap- 
plication of  written  rules  6f  law,  so  law  might 
be  said  to  be  made  by  the  illustrations,  in 
the  numerous  cases  m  which  they  would 
determine  points  about  which,  without  their 
guidance,  there  would  be  room  for  difl*erence 
of  opinion.  Should  a  state  of  circumstances 
arise  not  provided  for  by  the  code,  the  Court 
must  decide  it  as  they  best  may  by  the  light* 
of  reason  and  justice,  exactly  as  cases  '  of  the 
first  impression '  are  now  decided. 

But  when  the  code  has  been  framed  and 
promulgated,  bow  can  the  Law  be  prevented 
from  being  overlaid  with  an  accumulatincr 
mass  of  comments  and  decisions — an  evu 
which  no  mode  of  framing  the  Law  itself  can 
entirely  exclude  f  The  answer  is,  that  th& 
Law  should  undergo  periodical  revision  and 
re-enactment;  that  on  the  occasion  of  each 
revision  all  valuable  decisions  which  had 
been  pronounced  in  the  interval  should  be 
taken  advantage  of,  and  the  text  and  illustra^ 
tions  amended  so  as  to  provide  as  far  as  poe- 
sible  for  the  rise  of  new  interests  and  new 
circumstances  in  the  progress  of  society. 
After  each  enactment,  no  judicial  decision 
of  earlier  date  should  be  permitted  to  have 
any  binding  authority  upon  the  judges.* 

So  much  for  the  form  to  which,  the  canon 
of  the  English  Law  might,  we  think,  be  ad- 
vantageously reduced.  We  cannot  but  think 
that,  besides  all  its  obvious  conveniences,  it 
would  greatly  facilitate  legal  refbrm. 

Of  course,  neither  our  Law-makers  nor 
our  Law  will  ever  be  perfect  Still  we  might 
have  a  body  of  Law  which  should  alwavs 
represent  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  in  its 
latest  phase, — ^its  newest  and  nearest  effort 
at  that  perfection  of  common  sense  which 
the  Law  ought,  if  possible,  to  embody.  We 
cannot  hope  ever  to  attain  entire  wisdom  in  t 
regard  to  the  subjects  which  are  known  to 
tis,  nor  to  anticipate  the  new  subjects  which 
social  progress  may  evolve.  The  principle 
of  comoination,  for  instance,  now  in  the  as- 
cendant, has  produced  and  must  yet  produce 
nfuch  new  law.  The  code,  like  the  society 
which  it  is  to  regulate,  must  be  progressive. 

*  This  plan  is  not  new.  It  was  propounded 
aad  aotod  on  a  quiurter  of  a  oeaturj  baok  by  tbt 
Indian  Law  CovmistioQ,  which  framsd,  nnder  tfad 
Preiidenoy  of  Lord  Hacaolay,  that  Penal  Coda 
which,  after  underffoinff  daring  a  series  of  years  the 
semtiny  of  many  able  lawyers,  now  forms  tne  law 
of  Britieh  India.  A  similar  method  has  been  pirn 
sued  io  other  braikobes  of  Indian  legislaiioii.  Bok 
the  ciroumatanoes  of  England  are  to  different  from 
those  of  India»  that  the  merits  of  the  tyttem  most 
be  oonsidered  with  referenee  to  England  alone. 
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But  it  may  contain  a  clear  statement  of  the 
rules  of  Law  as  understood  at  the  time  of  its 
enactment 

Sir  James  Wilde  seems  to  think  that  par- 
tial codification  is  impossible;  but  it  is  in 
truth  a  familiar  process.  'Lord  LaVigdale's 
Act,'  as  it  is  called,  codified  a  good  deal  of 
the  Testamentary  Law,  and  very  beneficially 
upon  the  whole,  though  it  was  not  by  any 
means  a  perfect  piece  of  legislation.  So  the 
recent  'Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act* 
was  a  piece  of  codification  so  far  as  it  went 
Legislation  was  .confined  in  each  of  these 
cases  to  a  few  points  only,  simply  because  it 
was  desired  to  settle  or  to  amend  the  law 
upon  those  points.  The  question  is,  whether 
we  might  not  now  with  advantage  reduce  to 
this  form  not  only  all  that  is  settled  law,  but 
all  that  with  our  present  lights  we  think 
ought  to  be  settled  law,  while  we  assign  to 
proper  authority  the  task  of  periodical  revi- 
•ion. 

Take  an  illustration  drawn  from  Sir  James 
Wilde's  own  particular  department — ^the  Law 
of  Husband  and  Wife.  The  Common  Law 
says  that  all  the  wife's  personal  property 
shall  belong  to  the  husband — common  sense 
rejects  this  as  an  absolute  rule,  and  common 
sense  has  always  had  a  great  deal  of  infinence 
.in  the  administration  of  our  Law.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that,  after  perhaps  hundreds  of 
decisions,  the  Law  of  Husband  and  Wife  has 
been  put  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  These 
decisions  are  scattered  through  a  vast  num- 
ber of  volumes ;  but  an  experienced  lawyer, 
by  aid  of  practice  and  text-books,  can  pick 
his  way  among  them,  like  a  bog-trotter  turn- 
ing and  winding  through  a  morass.  Now  it 
would  not  be  very  difficult,  by  some  process, 
however  designated,  to  put  the  Law,  as  now 
actually  in  practice,  into  a  set  of  clear  propo- 
sitions. There  would  be  no  change,  there 
would  be  nothing  new,  nothing  to  learn  or 
unlearn.  There  would  be  some  half-dozen 
pages  instead  of  some  thousand  or  more,  and 
all  would  go  on  as  before.  If,  in  the  course  of 
putting  the  propositions  into  shape,  it  ap- 
peared that  some  alterations  or  modifications 
of  the  existing  Law  mfght  profitably  be 
made,  they  would  of  course  be  introduced ; 
but  this  is  a  matter  of  detail  not  afifecting  our 
present  argument 

From  husbands  and  wives  it  is  natnral  that 
we  should  ffo  to  children.  By  the  Law  of 
England,  as  it  exists  on  paper,  and  as  it  might 
be  enforced  if  people  could  be  found  learned 
enough  and  silly  enough  to  put  it  into  opera- 
tion, there  ar^  nearly  a  dozen  kinds  of  guar- 
dians of  infants.  For  all  practical  purposes 
there  are  only  two — those  appointed  by  Will, 
and  those  appointed  by  the  Corfrt  of  Chan- 
cery.   Surely  it  would   be    a  nnschievous 


labour-in*vain  to  have  a  *l>igest'  of  all  this 
obsolete  rubbish  about  guardians.  It  would 
be  much  better  by  a  few  strokes  of  th^  legis- 
lative pen  to  abolish,  instead  of  digesting 
what  ought  to  be  abolished. 

There  is  no  head  of  English  Law  which  is 
not  capable  of  being  plainly  stated,  if  but 
patient  labour  be  applied  to  it  The  Law  of 
rersonal  Succession,  both  testate  and  intes- 
tate, for  instance,  might  be  so  stated  and  at 
the  same  time  corrected.  How  many  intri- 
cate and  contradictoiy  cases  would  this  at 
once  consign  to  oblivion  I  Nor  would  the 
value  of  such  a  Law  be  greatly  impaired  if 
it  were  found  necessary  to  wait  much  longer 
for  a  Law  of  Succession  to  real  property. 
And  so  of  every  other  head  of  Law.  Each 
might  be  regulated  by  itself  throughout ;  the 
framers  keeping  it  in  remembrance,  of  course, 
that  all  must*m  the  end  be  gathered  up, 
reconciled  by  such  amendments  as  may  be 
found  needfnl,  and  enacted  as  a  whole. 

If  people  will  but  lay  aside  the  word  *  Code,* 
and  conceive  a  series  of  well-drawn  Acts  of 
Parliament  framed  on  the  principles  stated 
above,  each  devoted  to  some  one  considerable 
head  of  Law,  and  enacted  when  it  is  com- 
pleted, and  eaeh  in  harmony  with  its  prede- 
cessor, and  with  a  general  plan,'--they  cannot 
fail  to  see  that,  so  fiftr  as  such  legislation  ex- 
tends, it  will  be  an  unmixed  benefit  If,  after 
all,  there  should  be  any  subject  which  the 
framers  of  the  code  found  it  impossil^e  to 
treat  in  this  way,  tjie  Courts  would  have  >the 
same  powers  to  deal  with  them  that  they 
have  at  present,  and  would  lose  nothing,  even 
for  this  limited  pnrpoae,  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  rest  of  the  Law  bad  been  adapted  to 
the  existing  wants  of  society  and  provided 
with  machmery  for  adjusting  itself  to  those 
wants  which  may  arise  in  future;  and  we 
earnestly  trust  that  if  any  effort  is  to  be  made 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Law,  it  will  aim 
at  no  lower  object  than  that  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  indicate. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  Apologia  pro  Vita  tuA.  By 
John  Henry  Newman,  D.D. 

2.  A  Correspondence  on  the  Question  whether 
Dr,  Newmn^n  teaches  that  Truth  is  no 
Virtue. 

3.'  The  Crown  in  Council.  By  H.  R  Man- 
ning, I).D. 

4.  T^  Convocation  cmd  the  Crown  in  Coun- 
dl.    By  H.  £.  Manning,  D.D. 

6.  But  Isn't  Kingsley  Right  after  all  f  By 
the  Rev.  F.  Meyrick. 

6.  The  Union  Beview,  No.  JX. 

Fbw  books  have  been  published  of  late  yei^rs 
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wbiok  combine  more  distiuct  elements  of 
interest  than  the  'Apologia'  of  Dr.  Kew- 
man.  As  an  autobiography,  iu  the  highest 
sense  of  that  word,  as  the  portraiture,  that 
is,  and  record  of  what  the  man  was,  irrespec- 
tive of  those  common  accidents  of  humanity 
which  too  often  load  the  biographer's  pages, 
it  is  eminently  dramatic.  To  produce  such  a 
portrait  was  the  end  which  tte  writer  pro- 
posed to.himself,  and  which  he  has  achieved 
with  a  rare  fidelity  and  completeness.  Hardly 
dp  the  *  Confessions  of  St,  Augustine '  more 
vividly  reproduce  the-old  African  Bishop  be- 
fore successive  generations  in  all  the  greatness 
and  atru^les  of  his  life  than  do  these  pages 
the  yevy  mner  being  of  this  remarkable  man 
^the  living  intelligence,'  a9  he  describes  it, 

*  by  which  I  write,  and  argue,,  and  act'  (p.  47), 
No  wonder  that  when  he  first  fully  recognised 
what  he  had  to  do,  he         .    , 

*  shrank  from  both  the  task  and  the  exposnrt 
which  H  woaliji  entail,  I  wm^^  I  saild,  give  tha 
true  key  to  my  whole  life;  I  most  show  what  I 
am,  that  it  may  be  seen  what  I  am  not»  and  that 
the  phantom  may  be  extinguished  which  gibbers 
instead  of  me.  I  wish  to  be  known  as  a  living 
man,  and  not  as  a  scarecrow  which  is  dressed  up 
ifl  my  oloUies.  ...  I  will  draw  out,  ae  far  as 
mav  be,  the  history  of  my  inind  ]  I  will  state 
ibe'  point  at  whioh  I,  begaa,  in  what  eztenial 
saggestioa  or  aeoident  e«^  opinion  bad  its  rise, 
how  iar  and  bow  they  were  deTeloped  from 
within,  how  they  grew^  were  modified,  were 
combined,  were  in  collision  with  each  other,  and 
were4changed.  Again,  how  I  conducted  myself 
towards  them ;  and  how,  and  how  far,  and  for 
how  km^  a  time,  I  thought  I  ooold  bold  Ibem 
oonsisJifDtly  with  the  eoelSBii^tioal  engageoMiits 
wbMh  I  had  made,  and  with  the  poeiiion  which ' 
I  filled.  .  »  .  It  19  nott  a^  all  pltasant  for  me  to 
be  egotiitioal,  nor  to  be  oritioised  for  being  so. 
It  is  not  pleasant  ip  reveal  to  high  and  low, 
yonng  ana  old,  what  has  gone  on  within  me 
from  my  early  years.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  be 
giving  to  every  shallow  or  flippant  disputant  the 
adTantage  orer  me  of  knowing  my  most  private 
thwighti,  I  might  eve*  say  the  intereodrasi  ben 
tween  myself  and  my  IktakWs.'— tPp^  4^-51. 

Here  is  the  task  he  set  himself,  and  the 
task  which  he  has  performed.  There  is  in 
these  paffes  an  absolute  revealing  of  the 
bidden  life  in  its  Aptiog,  add  its  processes, 
which  at  times  is  almost  startling,  whioh  is 
everywhere  of  the  deepest  interest  fV>r  the 
life  thus  repealed  is  well  worthy  of  the  pen 
by  which  it  is  portrayed.  Of  all  those  who, 
in  tiiese  late  years,  have  qnitted  the  Church 
of  England  for  the  Roman  commuDion — 
eeteeftied,  honoured,  and  beloved,  as  were 
many  of  then>— no  one,  slave  Dr.  Newman, 
appears  to  us  to  possess  the  rare  gifl'of  un- 
doubted ffenius. 

That  life,  moreover,  which  anywhere  and 
at  any  time  must  have  marked  its  own  cha- 


racter on  his  fellows,  was  oast  precisely  at  the 
time  and  place  most  favourable  for  stamping 
upon  others  the  impress  of  itself.  The  plate 
was  ready  to  receive  and  to  retain  every  line 
of  the  image  which  was  thrown  so  vividly 
upon  iti  The  histoiy,  therefore,  of  this  life 
in  its  shifting  scenes  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
purpose,  becomes  in  fact  tne  history  of  a 
school,  a  party,  and  a  sect  From  ita  eflfect 
on  us,  who,  from  without,  judge  of  it  with 
critical  ^calmness,  we  can  form  some  idea  of 
\^hat  must  be  its  power  on  those  who  were 
within  the  charmed  ring ;  who  were  actually 
under  the  wand  of  the  enchanter,  for  whom 
there  was  music  in  that  voice,  fascination  in 
that  eye,  and  habitual  command  in  that  spare 
but  lustrous  countenance  ;  and  who  can  trace 
again  in  this  retrospect  the  colours  and  sha- 
dows which  in  those  years  which  fixed  their 
destiny,  passed,  though  in  less  distinct  hues, 
into  their  own  lives,  and  made  them  what 
they  are. 

Asain,  in  apother  aspect,  the*  Apologia' 
will  have  a  special  interest  for  most  of  oor 
readers.  Almost  every  page  of  it  will  throw 
some  light  upon  the  great  controversy  which 
has  been  maintained  for  these  three  hundred 
years,  and  which  now  spreads  itself  through- 
out the  world,  between  the  Anglican  Church 
and  her  oldest  and  greatest  antagonist,  the 
Papal  See. 

As  to  the  immediate  contest  between  Pro- 
fessor Kingsley  and  Dr.  Newman,  we  scared? 
deem  it  necessary  to  speak.  The  only  abid- 
ing significance,  we  may  venture  to  affirm, 
of  that  disagreement  will  be  ita  having  given 
cause  for  the  production  of  Dr.  Newman's 
volume.  The  controversial  portion,  indeed, 
of  these  publications  can  give  no  pleasure  to 
the  friends  of  either  disputant  Professor 
Kingsley  has  added  nothing  here  to  his  lite- 
rary reputation.  Indeed  his  pamphlet  can 
only  hbpe  to  live  as  the  embedded  fly  in  the 
clear  amber  of  his  antagonist's  Apology.  He 
was  undoubtedly  rash  and  uncharitable  in  his 
imputations;  and,  like  the  burglar,  who 
touches  unaware  the  alarum-spring,  has 
awoke  around  himself  a  crashing  peal  which 
it  is  quite  clear  he  heartily  wishes  he  had  left 
to  slumber  in  its  former  repose ;  whilst,  espe- 
cially in  the  earlier  numbers,  the  calm  dig- 
nity of  Dr.  Newman  is  painfully  ruffled  by 
the  angry  gusts  of  personal  invective  and 
defence. 

There  is  another  branch  of  this  contro- 
versy, partly  personal,  partly  of  Car  wider  ap- 
plication, on  ^hich,  though  we  cannot  pass  it 
wholly  over,  we  shall  not  dwell  at  any  length 
— we  mean  Professor  Kingsley's  charges  of 
want  of  strict  veracity  as  attaching  personally 
to  Dr.  Newman,  and  generally  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  system,  and  Dr.  Newman's  laboured 
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atgdment  in  defence  far  more  of  the  systera 
thftn  of  bfmftetf.  Earr  and  shnplo  in  action 
iA  are  the  comnron  raotal  instincts  of  a  well- 
ftonstituted  naind  upon  the  matter  of  tmth  o^ 
falsehood,  few  subjects  are  'more  difficult  to 
settle  by'  the  laws  of  casuistic  science  than 
the  exact  limits  which  part  off  the  one  from 
the  other.  Dr.  Newman  has  shown  that  the 
difflcoFty  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
scbool  of  Roman  casuistry;  but  that,  not  to 
name  Fal^y,  whose  repiitation  for  strictness 
of  principle  as  a  moral  philosopher  has  never 
stood  high  amongst  his  countrymen,  the 
same  dimcnlties  are  to  be  fbund  in  the  rules 
Htid  down  by  Bifehop  Taylor,  Milton,  and  even 
by  so  severe  a  moralist  as  Samuel  Johnson. 
No  one  who  has  thought  much  upon  the 
matter  can  doubt  that  qn^st5ons  can  easily  be 
raised  as  to  the  duty  of  telling  all  the  truth — 
to  the  murderer;  for  instance,  ivho  is  pArsn- 
iti'g  his  victim ;  to  an  enemy  in  war,  and  the 
Kke ; — which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  an- 
sfwer  so  as  to  fix  any  principles  which  shall 
agree  at  once  with  the  lawd  of  charity,  of  ne- 
cessity, and  of  truth.  But  this  seems  to  prove 
that  it  is  a  subject  as  to  which  it  is  safer  to 
form  the  practical  temper  of  a  community 
rather  upon  the  acting  of  a  high-toned  moral 
instinct  than  upon  the  most  exact  laws  of  ca- 
goistry;  and  th^e  meaning  of  the  charge 
against  R6m^  generally,  and  pre-emineu Uy 
against  that  influential  portion  of  it  which 
bears  a  name  almost  equivalent  to  English 
ears  with  dishonesty,  seems  to  us  to  be  that 
the  Jesuits  especially,  and  Roman  Catholic 
divines  g6nerally,  have  taught  their  disciples 
to  act  rather  on  the  principles  of  casuistry 
than  on  the  dictates  of  conscience.  Br.  New- 
man folly  admits  the  existence  of  this  double 
rule.  He  reminds  us  that  a  man  *  in  his  own 
person  is  guided  by  his  own  conscience ;  bu^ 
in  drawing  out  a  system  of  rules  he  is  obliged 
to  go  by  logic'  (p.  421) ;  and  he  most  dis- 
tinctly states  his  own  rule  to  be  the  absolute 
rule  of  a  sensitive  conscience :  nay,  he  ven- 
tures so  far  as  to  say  that  *  in  this  depart- 
ment of  morality,  much  as  I  admire  the  high 
Stints  of  the  Italian  character,  I  like  the  Bug- 
h  character  better'  (p.  417). 
Stitl  iii  his  treatment  of  this  subject  there 
are  two  distinct  points  on  which  wo  think 
Dr.  Newman  does  not  rebht  the  real  gist  of 
Professor  Kingsley's  strictures.  The  first  of 
these  concerns  an  expression  of  his  in  a  for- 
merly published  volume,  which,  instead  of 
giving  up  as  untenabl^^  he  defends  by  what 
seems  to  us  an  utterly  indefensible  argument. 
He  speaks  thus  : — 'The  writer  has  said  that 
I  was  demented  if  I  believed,  and  unprinci- 
pled if  I  did  not  believe,  in'  my  statement 
that  a  lazy,  ragged,  filtiiy,  story-telling  beg- 
gar woman,  if  chaste,  sober,  cheerfol,  and're« 
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ligious,  had  a  prospect  of  Heaven,  which  was 
absolutely  closed  to  an  accomplished  states* 
man,  lawyer,  or  noble,  be  he  ever  so  just,  up- 
right, generous,  honourable,  and  conscientious, 
unless  he  had  also  some  portion  of  the  divine 
Christian  grace ;  yet  I  should  have  thought 
myself  defended  from  criticism  by  the  words 
which  our  Lord  used  to  the  chief  priests : 
**  The  publicans  and  harlots  go  into  the  king- 
dom of  God  before  you"'  (p.  886).  The  very 
wording  of  the  statement  is  absolutely  ap- 
palling. *  A  lazy,  story 'telling  beggar,  if  re- 
ligiotis!  How,  we  ask,  can  she  b^  religious 
if  she  is  'story-telling'?  or  what  can  be  her 

*  prospect  of  Heaven*  whilst  living  in  such  a 
habit,  if  it  be  true  as  we  have  been  taught 
that  *  no  liars  shall  enter  into  it'  ?  And  again 
the  defensive  argument  is  not  less  astonish- 
ing. Because  our  Lord  taught  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  who  rejected  Him,  that  their 
rejection  of  Him  excluded  them  from  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,  into  which  publicans 
like  Zacchffius  and  St  Matthew,  and  harlots 
like  the  Magdalen,  who  left  their  sins  and  fctl- 
lowed  Him,  entered;  is  it  to  be  endured  that 
we  should  be  told  by  such  an  authority  as  Dr. 
Newman,  that  on  the  strength  of  that  text 

*  story-telling  beggar  women' have  a  better 
prospect  of  Heaven  than  men  who  are  *just, 
upright,  generous,  honourable,  and  conscien- 
tiou? — for  how  can  they  without  grace  be 
conscientious!  Surely  such  statements  as 
these  tend  to  subvert  all  the  principles  of  mo- 
rality, and  to  turn  into  encouragements  to 
sin  the  very  words  of  Christ. 

Moreover,  the  case  is,  in  our  judgment, 
made  even  worse,  if  we  refer  to  the  original 
words  of  Dr.  Newman  rather  than  to  his 
later  version  of  them.  For,  as  he  originally* 
wrote  the  passage,  his  beggar-woman  was 
described  not  by  the  ambiguous  epithet  of 

*  story-telling,'  but  by  thefsiraple  character  of 
*not  over-scrupulous  of  truth.  Moreover,  in 
the  second  clause,  instead  of  speaking  of  her 
as  *  religious,'  which  suggested  a  hope,  though 
possibly  a  feint  one,  that  ne  contemplated  one 
who  had  repented  and  become  indeed  *  reli- 
gious,* here  no  such  softer  rendering  is  possi- 
ble. The  Ma^sy,  filthy'  woman,  *not  over- 
scrupulous of  truth,'  •  goes  to  her  religious 
duties ;'  and  this  *  going  to  her  religious  du- 
ties ''1s  what  covers  the  want  of  veracity  and 
gives  her  the  'prospect  of  Heaven,'  which 
does  not  gladden  the  eye  of  the  just  and  con- 
scientious man.  Surely  it  would  have  been 
wiser  in  Dr.  Newman  to  have  abandoned, 
rather  than  to  seek  by  any  casuistry  to  vindi- 
cate, this  passage. 

The  other  point  in  Dr.  Newman's  Apologia 
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to  which  we  allude  is  bis  treatmeBt  of  the 
supposed  slur  cast  on  Roman  Catholic  truth- 
fulness by  the  solemn  official  approbation 
^iven  to  the  works  of  St.  Alfonso  Liguori. 
To  St  Alfonso's  teaching,  indeed,  Dr.  New- 
man demurs  in  language  so  decided,  that  its 
employment  is  accompanied  by  the  expression 
of  a  pious  trust  that  he  shall  not  by  using  it 

*  lose  the  intercession  of  the  Saint '  I  (p.  418.) 

*  I  plainly  and  positively  state,  and  without 
any  reserve,  that  I  do  not  at  all  follow  this 
holy  and  charitable  man  in  this  portion  of  his 
teaching '  (p.  424).  In  this  surrender  of  the 
Saint  we  altogether  agree  with  Dr.  New- 
man ;  but  we  cannot  follow  him  in-  his  at* 
tempt  to  free  the  Roman  Church  from  all 
complicity  in  his  errors.  *It  is  supposed,' 
Dr.  Newman  argues, '  by  Protestants  that  be- 
cause St.  Alfonso's  writings  have  had  such 
high  commendation  bestowed  upon  them  by 
authority,  therefore  they  have  oeen  invested 
with  a  quasi  infallibility.  This  has  arisen  in 
good  measure  from  Protestants  not  knowing 
uie  force  of  theological  terms  '  (p.  80,  App.). 
He  then  proceeds  to  argue  that  the  terms 
employed  arc  legal  terms,  and  to  be  inter- 
preted legally — that  the  approbation  of  the 
writings  was  '  ad  effectum  canon izationis ' — 
that  their  true  *  end  and  scope '  reached  no 
farther  than  to  declare  'the  doctrine  free 
from  theological  cenmre ' — that  it  is  not  *  ap- 
proval, but  the  absence  of  disapproval.'  Fur- 
ther, that '  not  erroneous '  onlv  means  not  Hm- 
mediately  opposed  to  a  revealed  proposition ' 
(pp.  81,  82,  App.).  Now  all  this  seems^  we 
confess,  to  us,  to  savour  grievously  of  special 
pleading  when  we  remember  such  facts  as 
Mr.  Meyrick  so  appositely  states  in  his  brief 
and  unanswerable  pamphlet*" 

It  was  in  1803  that  the  Sacred  Congregtt- 
tion  of  Rites  decreed  that  in  all  the  writings 
of  Alfonso    di   Liguori,   published   and  not 

Eublished,  there  was  not  a  word  that  could 
e  justly  found  fault  with ;  that  Pius  VII. 
ratified  the  degree ;  that  it  was  officially  de- 
clared 'that  toe  examination  of  Liguori's 
work  had  been  conducted  with  particular 
severity;  that  his  system  of  morality  had 
been  more  than  twenty  times  discussed  by 
the  Sacred  Congregation,  and  that  all  had 
agreed  voce  concordi,  unanimi  consensu,  unH 
voce,  unk  mente.'  Further,  that  on  doubts 
concerning  his  teaching  being  referred,  in 
1831,  to  Uie  Sacred  Penitentiair,  so  entirely 
satisfactory  was  the  decision,  that  the  Car- 
dinal Archbishop  of  Besan9on  wrote  to  his 
clergy  requiring  'that  the  judgment  of  Rome 
ahould   be  fully   adhered  to,  and  that  the 

*  *  Bat  lMi*t  Einsdey  Right  after  all ! '  A  Let- 
cr  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newman  from  the  Rev.  F.  Mey- 
ick.    Riviogtont,  1814. 


opinions  of  the  blessed  Alfonso  di  Liguori 
should  be  followed  and  reduced  to  practice, 
all  doubt  whatever  being  thrown  aside.'  The 
Pope  Gregory  XV  I.  confirmed  the  decree 
within  a  few  weeks.* 

Nor  is  all  this  confined  to  the  latitude 
of  Italy,  for  which  Dr.  Newman  himself 
thinks  these  rules  better  suited  than  for  that 
of  England.  Archbishop  Wiseman  has  stated 
'  that  there  is  not  a  confessional  in  England 
which  is  not  more  or  less  under  the  influence 
of  the  Saint's  mild  theology.'f  The  Brethren 
of  the  Oratory,  to  which  body  Dr.  Newman 
himself  we  believe  belongs,  have  published 
in  London  a  Life  of  St.  Alfonso,  and  in  it, 
under  Cardinal  Wiseman's  authority,  appears 
the  following  sentence : — *  The  works  of  St 
Alfonso  not  only  do  not  contain  any  pro- 
position whatever  which  can  be  called  scbis- 
matical  or  scandalous'  (almost  the  highest 
limits  to  which  Dr  Newman  woald  extend 
the  Pi^al  commendation),  'but  also  none 
which  are  either  pronounced  erroneous  or 
rash;  the  morals  therefore  of  this  saintly 
Bishop  cannot  be  censured  without  setting 
up  as  a  censor  of  authority  itself — without, 
in,;fine,  censuring  the  decision  of  the  Holy 
See.'l  After  this  it  seems  to  ns  impossible 
to  maintain  the  attempts  of  Dr.  Newman  to 
disavow  the  very  lax  rule  as  to  truth  laid 
down  in  the  *  mild  theolo^'  of  this  Saint» 
In  truth  there  is  aeainst  him  here  that  con- 
sensus of  livinjr  authority  to  which  in  matters 
ecclesiastical  Dr.  Newman  attributes  so  indis- 
putable a  power.  It  would  be  too  difiScuIt  a 
task  even  for  his  eloquence  to  convince  the 
world  that  Jesuitry  is  synonynoous  with 
honesty;  and  it  must  never  be' forgotten 
that  the  Jesuit  body  is  the  very  central  life 
of  Romanism,  impregnating  with  its  own 
temper  the  vast  receptive  mass  around  it. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Ffoulkes's  judg- 
ment of  the  relative  excellence  of  his  old 
and  new  communions  is  so  fitur  correct  when 
he  says,  '  I  think  .  .  .  that  truthfulness  and 
intelligence  distinguish  Anglicans.'§ 

We  turn  gladly  away  from  this  aspect  of 
the  subject  to  the  far  more  interesting  revela- 
tions or  this  remarkable  volume ;  ana  first  to 
some  of  the  dramatis  person®  who  appear  in 
its  pages. 

The  first  names  to  which  it  introdaces  as 
indicate  the  widely-differing  influences  under 
which  was  formed  that  party  within  our 
Church  which  has  acted  so  powerfully  and 
in  such  various  directions  upon  its  life  and 
teaching.  They  are  those  of  Mr. — after- 
wards Archbishop— Whately  and  Dr.  Haw- 
kins, afterwards  and  still  the  Provost  of  Oriel 
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College.  To  interconrae  with  both  of  whom 
Dr.  Newman  atfribotes  great  results  in  the 
formation  of  his  own  character:  the  first 
emphatically  opening  his  mind  and  teaching 
him  to  use  his  reason,  whilst  in  religious 
opinion  he  taught  him  the  existence  of  a 
church,  and  fix^  in  him  Anti-firastian  views 
of  Church  polity;  the  second  being  a  man 
of  most  exact  mind,  who  through  a  course  of 
severe  snubbing  taught  him  to  weigh  his 
words  and  be  cautious  in  his  statements. 

To  an  almost  unknown  degree,  Oriel  had 
at  that  time  monopolised  the  active  specula- 
tive intellect  of  OxfordL  Her  fellowships 
being  open,  whilst  those  of  other  Colleges 
were  closed,  drew  to  her  the  ablest  men  of 
the  University :  whilst  the  nature  of  the 
examination  for  her  fellowships,  which  took 
no  note  of  ordinary  University  honours,  and 
stretched  out  boldly  beyond  inquiries  as  to 
classical  and  mathematical  attainments  into 
everything  which  could  test  the  dormant 
powers  of  the  candidates,  had  already  im- 
pressed upon  the  Society  a  distinctive  charac- 
ter of  intellectual  excellence.  The  late  Lord 
Grenville  used  at  this  time  to  term  an  Oriel 
Fellowship  the  Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Uni- 
versity; and,  undoubtedly,  the  results  of 
those  examinations  have  been  marvellously 
confirmed  by  the  event,  if  we  think  to  what 
an  extent  the  mind,  and  opinions,  and 
thoughts  of  England  have  been  moulded 
by  the  men  who  form  the  list  of  those 
^  Orielenses,^  of  whom  it  was  said  in  an 
academic  squib  of  the  time,  with  some  truth, 
flavoured  perhaps  with  a  spice  of  envy,  that 
they  were  wont  to  enter  the  academic  circle 

*  under    a    flourish    of  trumpets.'    Such    a 

*  flourish'  certainly  has  often  preceded  the 
entiy  of  far  lesser  men  than  E.  Coplestone, 
E.  Hawkins,  J,  Davison,  J.  Keble,  R.  Whately, 
T.  Arnold,  E.  B.  Pusey,  J.  H.  Newman,  H. 
Froude,  R.  J.  Wilberforce,  8.  Wilberforce,  G. 
A.  Denison,  ^e.  6co, 

Into  a  Society  leavened  with  such  intel- 
lectual influences  as  these.  Dr.  Newman, 
soon  after  taking  his  degree,  was  ushered.  It 
could  at  this  time  have  borne  no  distinctively 
devout  character  in  its  religious  aspect. 
Rather  must  it  have  been  marked  by  the 
opposite  of  this.  Whately,  whose  powerful 
and  somewhat  rude  intellect  most  almost  have 
overawed  the  common  room  when  the  might 
of  Davison  had  been  taken  from  it,  was,  with 
all  his  varied  excellences,  never  by  any  means 
an  eminently  devout,  scarcely  perhaps  an 
orthodox  man.  All  his  earlier  writings  bristle 
with  paradoxes,  which  affronted  the  in- 
stincts of  simpler  and  more  believing  minds. 
Whately,  accordingly,  appeals  in  these  pages 
as  *  ffenerous  and  warm-hearted — particularly 
loyal  to  his  friends,'  (p.  68)  ;  as  teaching  his 


pupil  '  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  and  to  walk 
with  my  own  feet;  yet  as  exercising  an 
influence  over  him  (p.  QO)  which,  *in  a 
higher  respect  than  intellectual  advance, 
had  not  been  satisfactory,'  under  which  he 
<was  beginning  to  prefer  intellectual  excel- 
lence to  moral,  was  drifting  in  the  direction 
of  liberalism ;'  a  *  dream'  out  of  which  he 
was  *  rudely  awakened  at  the  end  of  1827,  by 
two  great  blows*— illness  and  bereavement' 
(P.  72.) 
'  Though  this  change  in  his  views  is  traced 
by  Dr.  Newman  to  the.  action  of  these  strictly 
personal  causes  of  illness  and  bereavement, 
yet  other  influences,  we  suspect,  were  work- 
ing strongly  in  the  same  direction.  It  is 
plain  that,  so  far  as  regards  early  permanent 
impression  on  the  character  of  his  religious 
opinions,  the  influence  of  Whately  was  cal- 
culated rather  to  stir  up  reaction  than  to  win 
a  convert.  *  Whately's  mind,'  he  says  him- 
self (p.  68),  'was  too  different  from  mine  for 
us  to  remain  Tong  on  one  line.'  The  course 
of  events  round  him  impelled  him  in  the 
same  direction,  and  furnished  him  with  new 
comrades,  on  whom  henceforth  he  was  to 
act,  and  who  were  to  react  most  powerfully 
on  him.  The  torrent  of  reform  was  begin- 
ning its  full  rush  through  the  land ;  and  it» 
turbulent  waters  threatened  not  only  to 
drown  the  old  political  landmarks  of  th& 
Constitution,  but  also  to  sweep  away  the- 
Church  of  the  nation.  Abhorrence  of  these* 
so-called  liberal  opinions  was  the  electric  cur*^ 
rent  which  bound  together  the  several  mindft^ 
which  speedily  appeared  as  instituting  and 
directing  the  great  Oxford  Church  movement 
Not  that  it  was  in  any  sense  the  offspring  of 
the  old  cry  of  *the  Church  in  danger.'  The^ 
pieaning  of  that  alarm  was  the  apprehension 
of  danger  to  the  emoluments  or  position 
of  the  Church  as  the  established  religion  ia 
the  land.  From  the  very  first  the  Oxford 
movement  pointed  more  to  the  maintenance- 
of  the  Church  as  a  spiritual  society,  divinely 
incorporated  to  teach  certain  doctrines,  an<t 
do  certain  acts  which  none  other  could  do^ 
than  to  the  preservation  of  those  temporal  ad- 
vantages which  had  been  conferred  by  the 
State.  From  the  first  there  was  a  tendencr 
to  undervalue  these  external  aids,  whicb 
made  the  movement  an  object  of  sospiQion  to* 
thorough  Church-and-State  men.  This  sn»- 
picion  was  repaid  by  the  members  of  the  new^ 
school  with  a  return  of  contempt  They  be- 
lieved that  in  struggling  for  the  temporal  ad- 
vantages of  the  Establishment,  men  had  for- 
gotten the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
Church,  and  had  been  led  to  barter  their  di- 
vine birthright  for  the  mess  of  pottage  which 
Acts  of  Parliament  secured  them.  Thus  we 
find  Dr.  Newman  remembering  his  early  Ox- 
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ford  dislike  of  *the  bigoted  two-bottle  ortho- 
dox.' He  records  (p.  78)  the  characteristic 
mode  in  which  on  the  appearance  of  the  first 
Bymptoms  of  his  '  leaving  the  clientela '  of 
Dr.  Whately  he  was  punished  by  that  rough 
humorist.  *  Whately  was  considerably  an- 
noyed at  me ;  and  he  took  a  humorous  re- 
venge, of  which  he  had  given  me  due  notice 
beforehand.  ...  He  asked  a  set  of  the  least 
intellectual  men  in  Oxford  to  dinner,  and 
men  most  fond  of  port ;  he  made  me  one  of 
the  party ;  placed  me  between  Provost  this 
and  rrincipal  that,  and  then  asked  me  if  I 
was  proud  of  my  friends'  ^p.  73).  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  how  he  liked  them.  He  had,  in- 
deed, th6ugh  formerlv  a  supporter  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  *  acted  with  them  in  opposing 
Mr.  Peel's  re-election  in  1829,  on  "simple 
academical  grounds,"  because  he  thought  that 
a  great  University  ought  not  to  be  bullied 
even  by  a  great  Duke  of  Wellington'  (p. 
l72) ;  but  he  soon  parted  with  his  friends  <)f 
*  two-bottle  orthodoxy,'  and  joined' the  gather- 
ing knot  of  men  of  an  utterly  different  tem- 
per, who  Misliked  the  Duke's  change  of  poli- 
cy as  dictated  by  liberalism'  (p.  72). 

This  whole  company  shared  the  feelings 
which  even  yet,  after  so  many  years  and  m 
such  altered  circumstances,  break  forth  from 
Mr.  Newman  like  the  rumblings  and  smoke 
of  a  long  extinct  volcano,  in  such  utterances 
as  this :  '  The  new  Bill  for  the  suppression 
of  the  Irish  Sees  was  in  prospect,  and  had 
filled  my  mind.  I  had  fierce  thoughts  against 
the  Liberals.  It  was  the  success  of  the  Libe- 
ral cause  which  fretted  me  inwardly.  1  be- 
came fierce  against  its  instruments  and  its 
manifestations.  A  French  vessel  was  at  Al- 
giers ;  I  would  not  even  look  at  the  tricolor' 
(97^  This  was  the  temper  of  the  whole** 
band.  Most  ef  these  men  appear  in  Dr. 
Ncwnaan's  pages;  and  from  their  common 
earnestness  and  various  endowments  a  mighty 
band  they  were ;  and  now  that  some  have 
finished  their  course,  and  others  have  been 
carried  by  the  drifting  of  the  waters  they 
helped  themselves  to  call  out  of  their  secret 
sources,  so  wide  of  the  scope  towards  which 
their  faces  wene  then  set,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  inote  the  name  and  action  of  a  few  of 
them. 

T1*e  two  first  named  in  the  'Apologia' 
are  berth  at  rest.  ■*  I  was,'  says  Dr.  Newman, 
*  in  particular  intimate  and  affectionate  with 
two  '•f  our  probationer  Fellows,  Robert  J. 
Wilberforce  (afterwards  Archdeacon)  and 
Rich,  fiurrell  Froude.  Whately,  then  an 
acate  ti^n,  perhaps  saw  around  me  the  signs 
of  an  incipient  party  of  which  I  was  not 
conscious  myself.  And  thus  we  discern 
the  first  elements  of  that  movement  after- 
wards tcalled  Tractarian '  {p,  76),     Of  the 


first  named  of  these  little  mpre  is  said  in  the 
pages  of  the  *  Apologia.'  But  in  the  theolo- 
gical literature  of  our  Church  his  name  can 
never  be  forgotten ;  nor  of  all  who  left  us 
was  there  one  who  took  with  him  a  traer, 
purer,  more  loving,  or  more  humble  spirit. 
It  has  indeed  always  seemed  to  us  withouti 
as  if  that  very  humility  had  Jed  to  his  yield- 
ing up  his  post  to  the  imperious  pressure  of 
minds  of  far  lower  quality  than  his  own. 

The  course  of  Hurrell  Froude  was  very- 
brief;  and  bright  as  it  was,  was  scarcely 
niarked  beyond  the  immediate  private  circle 
of  his  personal  friends  until  after  the  publi- 
cation of  his  Remains.  Even  from  them,  fiiU 
as  they  are  of  marks  of  genius,  we  should 
scarcely  have  received  so  high  an  impression 
of  his  powers  as  Dr.  Newman's  estimate  con- 
veys. Probably  he  was  one  of  those  who 
required  the  stimulus  of  personal  presence  to 
call  out  aTt  his  powers,  and,  like  the  dazzling^ 
lights  which  modern  science  has  discovered^ 
required  the  stream  of  conversation  to  be 
poured  upon  him  to  wake  up  the  ftilncss  of 
his  brilliant  coruscations.  Newman  seems  to 
.have  found  in  him,  more  than  in  any  other, 
equal  gifts  of  genius  answering  to  his  own ; 
and  though  Froude  was  the  younger  man,  and 
in  some  sort  the  pupil,  it  seems  to  us  in  these' 
pages  as  if  he  had  acquired  almost  a  mastery 
over  the  mind  of  his  master  which  was  shared 
by  none  of  his  other  associates.  This  is  Dr. 
Newman's  character  of  him  : — 

'HnrreiV  Fronde  was  a  pupil  of  Eeble^Oi 
formed  by  bim,  and  in  fiam  reacting  upon  btm. 
I  knew  him  first  in  169<(.  and  waa  in  the  dosest 
and  most  affectionate  friiendflbip  with  bim  from 
about  1829  till  bis  death  in  1886.  He  was  a  man 
of  tbe  highest  gifts,  so  truly  many-sided,  that  it 
would  be  presDmptnoQS  in  me  to  attempt  to  de- 
^ribe  bim,  (ixcept  cn^r  those  aspects  in  which 
he  came  before  me.  Ndr  have  I  here  to  speak 
of  the  gentleness  and  tenderness  of  nature,  tbe 
playfulness,  tbe  free  elastie  force  and  graceftil 
versalillty  of  mind,  and  the  pattent  winning 
consideratenets  In  disonssion  which  endettred  him 
to  those  to  whom  be  opened  bis  heart ;  for  I  am 
all^  along  engaged  upon  matters  of  belief  and 
opinion,  and  am  introduoinff  others  into  my  nar- 
rative, not  for  their  own  sakes,  or  because  I  lore 
and  have  loved  them,  so  nanch  as  beeauf^e,  and 
so  far  aa,  they  have  inflaenced  lay  theok^cal 
TiewB.  In  this  reapeet  dien  I  speak  of  Hnrrell 
FroQde-f*-in  his  intellectual  aspects*— as  a  man  of 
high  genius,  brimfull  and  overflowing  with  ideas 
and  views,  in  him  original,  which  were  too  many 
and  too  strong  even  for  his  bodily  strength,  and 
which  crowded  and  jostled  against  each  other 
in  their  effort  aft^  distinot  shape  and  expression ; 
and  he  had  an  intellect  as  critical  and  logical  at 
i  t  was  speculative  and  \20ld.  Dying  premaflnrel j, 
as  he  did,  and  in  the  conflict  and  tnmsitioo •state  ^ 
of  opinion,  his  religiona  views  never  reached 
their  ultimate  conclusion,  by  the  very  reason  of 
their  multitude  and  depth.  His  opinions  arretted 
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and  inflaenoed  m^  eren  when  they  did  not  gdn 
mj  asdeot  He  professed  opeolj  his  admiration 
of  the  Oharch  of  Borne,  and  his  hatred  of  the 
Befortners.  He  delisted  in  the  notion  of  fall 
eoolesiastioal  liberty.  He  felt  soom  of  the  maxim, 
'^  The  Bible  and  the  Bible  oal^  is  the  religion  of 
Protestants;'*  and  he  gloried  in  accepting  tradi- 
tion as  a  main  inatrament  of  religioos  teaching. 
He  had  a  high  severe  idea  of  the  iotrinsio  excel- 
lence of  yirginitj,  and  he  considered  the  Blessed 
Virgin  its  great  pattern.  He  delighted  in  think- 
ing of  the  Saints;  he  haa  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  idea  of  sanctity,  its  possibilities  and  its 
heights :  and  he  was  more  than  indioed  to  be- 
lieve a  laiige  amoont  of  miraonlons  interference 
as  occurring  in  the  early  and  middle  ages.  •  He 
embraced  the  principle  of  penanoe  and  mortifi- 
oation.  He  had  a  deep  cevotion  to  the  Real 
Presence,  in  which  he  had  a  firm  faith.  He  was 
lx)W6rfaI]y  drawn  to  the  Medieval  Ohorch,  hot 
not  to  the  Primitive.  He  had  a  keen  insight 
into  abstract  tratfa ;  bat  he  was  an  Eoglishman 
to  the  backbone  in  his  severe  adherence  to  the 
real  a/id  the  concrete.  He  had  a  most  classical 
taste,  and  a  genias  for  philosophy  and  art;  and 
he  was  fond  of  historical  enqoiry,  and  the  poli- 
tics of  r^h'gion.  He  had  no  tarn  for  theology  as 
each.  He  had  no  appreciation  of  the  writi^g8 
of  the  Fathers,  of  the  details  or  development  of 
doctrine,  of  the  definite  traditions  of  the  Cbarch 
viewed  in  their  matter,  of  Uie  teaching  of  the 
Eonmenical  OoanclLs,  or  of  the  controversies  out 
of  which  they  arose.  He  tpok  an  eager,  ooara- 
geous  view  pf  things  on  the  whole,  I  ehonld 
sav  that  his  power  of  entering  into  the  minds  of 
others  did  not  equal  his  other  gifts ;  be  Oould 
not  believe,  for  instance,  that  I  really  held  the 
Boman  Church  to  be  Autiohristiah.  On  many 
points  he  wonld  not  believe  hot  that  I  agreed 
with  him,  when  I  did  not  He  seemed  not  to 
tnderstand  my  difficulties.  His  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind — the  contrariety  between  theory  and 
fact  He  was  a  iiigh  Tory,  of  the  Oavalier 
stamp,  and  was  disgusted  with  the  Toryism  of 
the  opponents  of  the  Reform  Bill  He  was 
smitten  with  the  love  of  the  Theocradc  Oharch ; 
he  Went  abroad  and  was  shocked  by  the  degene- 
raoy  which  he  thought  he  aaw  in  the  Oatho>i€t 
of  baly.  It  is  diffioidt  to  ennmerata  the  preofse 
additions  to  n^  theological  creed  which  I  de- 
rived from  a  mend  to  whom  I  owe  so  mach. 
He  made  me  Icx^k  with  admiration  towards  the 
Ohorch  of  Rome,  and  in  the  same  degree  to 
disKke  the  Reformation.  He  fixed  deep  in  me 
the  idea  of  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  and 
be  led  me  gradually  to  beHeve  in  the  Real  Pre- 
MDce.' 

This  is  a  thoroughly  Rembrandt  portrait. 
How  distinctly  does  the  image  of  the  man 
stand  out  before  us  on  tho  canvas— with  his 
high  aspirations,  his  great  gifts,  and  his  in- 
trinsic nobleness;  and,  on  the  other,  with  the 
grievous  evil  of  his  undisciplined  character, 
with  the  great  weakness  of  his  scorn  of  others, 
and,  not  least,  with  his  hatred  of '  Liberals'  on 
the  very  highest  principle  of  *  Liberalism,'  a 
supreme  6eI^tru8ting  contempt  for  the  system 
nnder  which  he  lived ! 


But  there  are  other  and  verv  different 
figures  m  the  group ;  his  especially,  who  is 
still  spared  to  the  English  Church,  though  to 
her  reproach  still  undecorated  with  any  other 
honours  than  the  wreath  of  poetry  and  the 
crown  of  saintliness,  whom  Dr.  Newman  do- 
Bribes  as  __^«^ 

'  The  true  and  primary  author  of  the  move- 
ment, who,  however,  as  is  nsaal  with  great 
motive^powers,  was  ont  of  sight  Having  car- 
ried off  as  a  mere  boy  the  highest  honours  of  the 
University,  he  bad  curoed  from  the  admiration 
which  haanted  his  steps,  and  sought  for  abetter 
and  holier  satisfiMtion  in  pastoral  work  in  the 
ooontry .  Need  I  say  that  I  am  speaking  of  John 
Keblef— P.  76. 

It  is  indeed  delightful  to  see  how  Dr.  New- 
man'a  reverent  affection  for  this  great  and 
good  man  has  survived  the  differences  and 
sepamtion  of  all  the  anxious  years  which,  for 
thesi,  have  intervened  between  1828  and 
1864.  When  elected  a  Fellow  of  Oriel,  be 
had,  he  tells  ns,  Ho  hasten  to  the  Tower  to 
receive  the  congratulations  of  all  the  Fellows : 
I  bore  it  till  Eeble  took  my  hand,  and  then 
f(^t  so  abashed  and  unworthy  of  the  honour 
done  me,  that  I  seemed  desirous  of  quite 
ainkiDg  into  the  ground.' — P.  76. 

Next  to  him  stands,  in  Dr.  Newman's  pages, 
another,  who,  Kke  the  last  mentioned,  stood 
firm  to  the  Church  of  his  baptism  amidst  the 
defection  of  many  with  whom  he  had  thought 
and  acted  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
Oxford  movement.  It  is  a  remarkable  in- 
atance  of  the  disoerning  instinct  which  re- 
sides in  the  setrong  common  sense  of  the 
aggr^ate  of  Englishmen,  that  the  nune  of 
Dr.  Pusey  rather  than  that  of  Newman 
should  have  furnished  the  abiding  nickname 
of  the  party.  Not  even  Bishop  BlomfieWs 
characteristic  jest,  ^that  the  whole  move- 
ment was  nothing  but  a  Newmania,'  could 
for  a  moment  reverse  the  prevuling  noraen* 
clatnre.  This  does  not  seem  attributable  to 
what  is  probaWy  ffreatly  over-estimated  by 
Dr.  Newmai),  the  immediate  weight  added 
by  Dr.  Pusey's  position  at  Oxford,  as  a  Canon 
of  Christ  Church,  to  the  party  he  espoused. 
It  was,  we  believe,  the  perception  that  though 
Newman  was  the  intelleotoaJ,  Pusey  was  the 
religions  chieftain  of  the  new  following. 
Whilst  Newman  was  pouring  forth  with  exu- 
berant fertility  controversial  tracts  and  es- 
says, and  travelling  through  the  land  on  the 
curious  missioh  he  describes  in  his  *  Apologia,^ 
for  winning  distant  rectors  and  deans  to  the 
academioai  movementi  Dr.  Pusey  was  reach- 
ing lar  more  profoundly,  by  the  deyotioaai 
fone  of  all  tiiat  he  put  forth,  the  inner  reli^ 
gious  heart  of  the  Church.  It  is  curious, 
and  it  is  not  a  little  pleasant,  whilst  the  acer- 
I  bities  of  some  *  Letters  to  an  Anglican  Friend' 
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are  sounding  harshly  enough  in  our  ears,  to 
note  the  tone  of  hearty  and  respectful  affec- 
tion with  which  Dr.  Newnnan  spe^s-of  his 
old  friend  and  brother  chieftain  now  that  the 
stern  necessities  of  religious  strife  and  the 
sword  of  conscience,  which  cuts  through  the 
closest  family  ties,  have  ranged  them  upon 
opposite  sides  in  the  great  encounter. 

*It  was  under  these' droamstanoes  that  Dr. 
Posey  joined  as.  I  had  known  him  well  since 
1827--8,  and  bad  felt  for  him  an  enthusiastic  ad^ 
miration.  I  used  to  call  him  tfUyo^,  His 
ffreat  learning,  his  immense  diligence,  his  scho- 
wlike  mind,  his  simple  devotion  to  the  eaose  of 
religion,  overcame  me ;  and  great  of  course  was 
my  joy,  when  in  the  last  days  of  1888  he  showed 
a  disposition  to  make  common  cause  with  us. 
His  tract  on  Fasting  appeared  as  one  of  the 
series  with  the  date  of  December  21.  He  was 
not,  however,  I  think,  fully  associated  in  the 
movement  till  1885  and  1886^  when  he  pub* 
lished  his  tract  on  Baptism,  and  started  the 
'^  Library  of  the  Fathers."  He  at  once  gave  to 
us  a  position  and  a  name.  Without  him  we 
should  have  had  no  chance,  especially  at  the 
early  date  of  188i,  of  making  any  serious  re- 
sistance to  the  Liberal  aggression.  But  Dr. 
Posey  was  a  Professor  and  Oanon  of  Ohrist- 
chorch ;  be  had  a  vast  influence  In  consequence 
of  bis  deep  religious  seriousness,  the  moniticence 
of  his  charities,  his  Professorship,  his  family 
connexions^  and  his  easy  relations  with  Univer- 
sity aothonties.  He  was  to  the  movement  all 
that  Ifr.  Rose  might  have  been,  with  that  indis- 
pensable addition,  which  was  wanting  to  Mr. 
Rose,  the  intimate  fHendship  and  the  familiar 
daily  society  of  the  persons  who  had  commencd 
it.  And  he  had  that  special  daim  on  their  at- 
tachment, which  lies  in  the  living  presence  of  a 
Isithfol  and  loyal  aifectionateness.  There  was 
henceforth  a  man  who  could  be  tlie  head  and 
centre  of  the  zealous  people  in  every  part  of  the 
coontry  who  were  adopting  the  new  opinion ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  there  was  one  who  fur- 
nished the  movement  with  a  front  to  the  world, 
and  gained  for  it  a  recognition  from  other  parties 
in  the  University.  In  1829  Mr.  Fronde^  or  Mr. 
B.  Wilberferce,  or  Mr.  Newman  were  but  indi- 
viduals; and,  when  they  raoged  themselves  in 
the  contest  of  that  year  on  the  side  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert loglis,  men  on  eltber  side  only  asked  with 
sorprise  how  they  got  there,  and  attached  no 
Bigniflcancy  to  the  fact ;  but  Dr.  Pusey  was,  to 
use  the  common  expression,  a  host  in  hii^elf ; 
he  was  able  to  give  a  name,  a  form  aud  a  per- 
sonalily  to  what  was  withoot  him  a  sort  of  mob; 
and  when  various  parties  had  to  meet  tc^ther 
in  order  to  resist  the  liberal  acts  of  the  Govern- 
ment, we  of  the  movement  took  ocu*  place  by 
right  among  them. 

'  Sach  was  the  benefit  he  conf^red  on  the 
Bovement  externally ;  nor  was  the  internal  ad- 
Tantage  at  all  inferior  to  it  He  was  a  man  of 
laige  designs ;  he  bad  a  hopeful,  sanguine  mind^ 
he  had  no  fear  of  others ;  ne  was  haunted  by  no 
intellectual  perplexities.  People  are  apt  to  say 
that  he  was  once  nearer  to  the  Oatbolic  Church 
than  he  is  now ;  I  pray  Gbd  that  he  may  be  one 


day  far  neirer  to  the  Catholic  Church  than  ha 
was  then ;  for  I  believe  that,  in  his  reason  and 
judgment,  all  the  time  that  I  knew  him,  he 
never  was  near  to  it  at  all.  When  I  became  a 
Catholic,  I  was  often  asked,  "  What  of  Dr.  Pu- 
sey ?  *'  when  I  said  that  I  did  not  see  symptoms 
of  his  doing  as  I  had  done,  I  was  sometimes 
thooght  uncharitable.  If  confidence  in  his  po- 
sition is  (as  it  is)  a  first  essential  in  the  leader  of 
a  party.  Dr.  Pusey  had  it.  The  most  remarlu- 
ble  instance  of  this,  was  his  statement,  in  one  of 
his  subsequent  defbnces  of  the  movement,  when 
too  it  had  advanced  a  considerable  way  in  the 
direction  of  Rome,  that  among  its  hoperal  pecu- 
liarities was  its  '^  stationariness."  He  made  It 
in  good  fiiith :  it  was  his  subjective  view  of  it. 

'Dr.  Pussy's  influence  was  felt  at  oqce.  He 
saw  that  there  ought  to  be  more  sobriety,  more 
gravity,  more  carefbl  pains,  more  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Tracts  ana  in  the  whole  move- 
ment It  was  through  him  that  the  character 
of  the  Tracts  was  changed.  When  he  gave  to 
us  his  Tract  on  Fastins,  he  put  his  initials  to  it. . 
In  1886  he  published  bis  elaborate  Treatise  on 
Baptism,  which  was  followed  by  other  Tracts 
from  different  authors,  if  not  of  equal  learning, 
yet  of  equal  power  and  appositeness.  The  Cate- 
nas of  Anglican  divines  which  occur  in  the 
series,  though  projected,  I  think,  by  me,  were 
executed  with  a  like  aim  at  greater  accuracy  and 
method.  In  1886  he  advertised  his  great  project 
for  a  Translation  of  the  Fathers;  but  I  must 
return  to  myself.  I  am  not  writing  the  history 
either  of  Dr.  Pusey  or  of  the  movement ;  but  ft 
is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  have  been  able  to  intro- 
duce here  reminiscences  of  the  place  which  he 
held  in  it,  which  have  so  direct  a  bearing  on 
myself  that  they  are  no  digression  from  my  aar- 
rative.'— Pp.  186-9, 

Besides  these  the  pages  of  t|ie  '  Apologia' 
record  a  few  other  names,  but  none  on  which 
we  need  linger.  Either  they  were,  like  that 
of  the  late  Hugh  James  Rose,  those  of  men 
rather  incidentally  connect  with  the  Oxford 
movement  than  of  it,  or  they  were  the  mere 
rank  and  file,  ih^fofiemqw  Oyan  forUmqut 
Cloanthumj  on  whom  not  even  Dr.  New- 
man's catalogue  can  confer  any  greatness. 

Here  then  was  the  band  which  have 
accomplished  so  much ;  which  have  failed  in 
so  much;  which  have  added  a  new  party- 
name  to  our  vocabulary;  which  havQ  fixt- 
nished  materials  for  every  scribbling  or 
declaiming  political  Protestant,  from  the 
writer  of  the  Durham  Letter  down  to  Mr. 
Wh alley  and  Mr.  Harper ;  which  aided  so 
greatly  in  reawakening  the  dormant  energies 
of  the  English  Church ;  which  carried  over 
to  the  ranks  of  her  most  deadly  opponent 
some  of  the  ablest  and  most  devoted  of  her 
sons.  The  language  of  these  pages  has 
never  varied  concerning  this  movement.  We 
have  always  admitted  its  many  excellences 
— we  have  always  lamented  its  evils.  As 
long  ago  as  in  1839,  whilst  we  protested 
openly  and  folly  against  what  we   termed 
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at  the  time  the  *  strange  and  lamentable' 
publication  of  Mr.  Fronde's  •  Remains,'*  we 
declared  oar  hope  that  Hhe  publication  of  the 
Oxford  Tracts  was  a  very  seasonable  and 
valuable  contribution  to  the  cause  both  of 
the  Church  and  the  State.'  And  in  1846, 
even  after  so  many  of  our  hopes  had  faded 
away,  we  yet  spoke  in  the  same  tone  of 
•this  religions  movement  in  our  Church,'  as 
one  *from  which,  however  clouded  be  the 
prttent  aspect,  we  doubt  not  that  great 
blessings  have  resulted  and  will  result,  unless 
we  forfeit  them  by  neglect  or  wilful  abuse.'t 

The  history  of  the  progress  of  the  move- 
ment lies  scattered  through  these  pages.  All 
that  we  can  collect  concerning  its  first  inten- 
tion confirms  absolutely  Mr.  FenJeval's  State- 
ments, 1843,  that  it  was  begun  for  two  lead- 
ing objects:  'first,  the  firm  and  practical 
maintenance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolical 
succession  .  .  .  secondly,  the  preservation  in 
its  integrity  of  the  Christian  doctrine  in  our 
Prayerbooks.'J  Its  unity  of  action  was 
shaken  by  the  first  entrance  of  doubts  into 
its  leader's  mind.  His  retirement  from  it 
tended  directly  to  break  it  up  as  an  actual 
party.  But  it  would  be  a  monstrous  error 
to  suppose  that  the  influence  of  this  move- 
^  ment  was  extinguished  when  its  conductors 
were  dispersed  as  a  party.  So  (kt  from  it, 
the  system  of  the  Church  of  England  took  in 
all  the  more  freely  the  elements  of  truth 
which  it  had  all  along  been  diffusing,  because 
they  were  no  longer  scattered  abroad  by  the 
direct  action  of  an  organised  party  under 
ostensible  chiefs.  Where,  we  may  ask,  is 
ndt  at  this  moment  the  effect  of  that  move- 
ment perfectly  appreciable  within  our  body  ? 
Look  at  the  new-built  and  restored  churches 
of  the  land ;  look  at  the  multiplication  of 
schools;  the  greater  exactness  of  ritui^l  ob- 
servance; the  higher  standard  of  clerical 
life,  service,  and  devotion ;  the  more  frequent 
celebrations;  the  cathedrals  open ;  the  loving 
sisterhoods  labouring,  under  episcopal  sanc- 
tion, With  the  meek,  active  saintliness  of  the 
Church's  purest  time;  look — above  all, per- 
haps— at  the  raised  tone  of  devotion  and 
doctrine  amongst  us,  and  see  in  all  these 
that  the  movement  did  not  die,  but  rather 
flourished  with  a  new  vigour  when  the  party 
of  the  movement  was  so  greatly  broken  up. 
It  is  surely  one  of  the  strangest  objections 
which  can  be  urged  against  a  living  spiritual 
body,  that  the  loss  of  many  of  its  foremost 
sons  still  left  its  vital  strength  unWi^aired. 
Yet  this  was  Dr.  Newman's  objection,  and 
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his  witness,  fourteen  years  ago,  when  he  com- 
plained of  the  Church  of  England,  that 
though  it  had  given  '  a  hundred  educated  men 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  yet  the  huge  creature 
from  which  they  went  forth  showed  no  con- 
sciousness of  its  loss,  but  shook  itself,  an<^ 
went  about  its  work  as  of  old  time.'* 

As  the  unity  of  the  partv  was  broken  up, 
the  fire  which  had  burned  hitherto  in  but  a 
single  beacon  was  scattered  upon  a  thousand 
hills.  Nevertheless,  the  first  breaking  up  of 
the  party  was  eminently  disheartening  to  its 
living  members.  But  it  was  not  by  external 
violence  that  it  was  broken,  but  by  the 
development  within  itself  of  a  distinctive 
Homeward  bias.  Dr.  Newman  lays  his  hand 
npon  a  particniar  epoch  in  its  progress  at 
which,  he  says,  it  was  crossed  by  a  new  set 
of  men,  who  imparted  to  it  that  lining  to 
Romanism  which  ever  after  perceptibly  biset 
it  *  A  new  school  of  thought  was  rising,  as 
is  usual  in  such  movements,  aud  was  sweeping 
the  original  party  of  the  movement  aside, 
and  was  taking  its  place'  (p.  277).  This  is 
a  curious  instance  of  self-delusion.  He  was, 
as  we  maintain,  throughout,  the  Romanising 
element  in  the  whole  movement  But  for 
him  it  might  have  continued,  as  its  other 
great  chiefs  still  continue,  the  ornament  and 
strength  of  the  English  Church.  These 
younger  men,  to  whom  he  attributes  the 
change,  were,  in  fact,  the  minds  whom  he 
had  consciously  or  unconsciously  fashioned 
and  biassed.  Some  of  them,  as  is  ever  the 
case,  had  outrun  their  leader.  Some  of  them 
were  now,  in  their  sensitive  spiritual  organism, 
catching  the  varying  outline  of  the  great 
leader  whom  they  almost  worshipped,  and 
beginning  at  once  to  give  back  his  own 
altering  image.  Instead  of  seeing  in  their 
changing  minds  this  reflection  of  himself,  he 
dwelt  upon  it  as  an  original  element,  and 
read  in  its  presence  an  indication  of  its  being 
the  will  of  God  that  the  stream  should  tnm 
its  flow  towards  the  gulf  to  which  he  himself 
hdd  unawares,  it  may  be,  directed  its  waters. 
Those  who  remember  how  at  this  time  he 
was  followed  will  know  how  easily  such  a 
result  might  follow  his  own  incipient  change. 
Those  who  can  still  remember  how  many 
often  involuntarily  caught  his  peculiar  into- 
nations— so  distinctively  singular,  and  there- 
fore so  attractive  in  himself  and  so  repulsive 
in  his  copyists — will  understand  bow  the 
altering  fashion  of  the  leader's  thoughts  was 
appropriated  with  the  same  unconscious 
fidelity. 

One  other  cause  acted  powerfully  on  him 
and  on  them  to  give  this  bias  to  the  move- 
ment, and  that  was  the  bitterness  and  invec- 

*  Lectures  on  Anghcan  DifiScnlties,  p.  19^ 
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tives  of  the  Liberal  party.  Dr.  Newman  re- 
peatedly reminds  us  that  it  waa  the  Liberals 
who  drove  him  from  Oxford.  The  four  tutors 
— the  after  course  of  one  of  whom,  at  least, 
was  destined  to  display  so  remarkable  a  Ne- 
mesis— and  the  pack  who  followed  them 
turned  by  their  ceaseless  baying  the  noble 
hart  who  led  the  rest  towards  this  evil  covert. 
He  and  they  heard  incessantly  that  they 
were  Papists  in  disguise :  men  dishonoured 
by  professing  one  thing  and  holding  another ; 
until  they  began  to  doubt  their  own  fidelity, 
and  in  that  doubt  was  death.  Nor  was  this 
all.  The  Liberals  ever  (as  is  their  wont) 
most  illiberal  to  those  who  differ  from  them, 
began  to  use  direct  academic  persecution; 
until,  in  self-distrust  and  very  weariness,  the 

treat  soul  began  to  abandon  the  warfare  it 
ad  waged  inwardly  against  its  own  inclinar 
tions  aud  the  fascinations  of  its  enemy,  and 
to  yield  the  first  defences  to  the  foe.  It  will 
remain  written,  as  Dr.  Newman's  deliberate 
judgment,  that  it  was  the  Liberals  who  forced 
him  from  Oxford.  How  far,  if  he  had  not 
taken  that  step,  he  might  have  again  shaken 
off  the  errors  which  were  growing  on  him — 
how  far  therefore  in  driving  him  from  Oxford 
they  drove  him  finally  to  Rome — man  can 
never  know. 

In  the  new  light  thrown  upon  it  from  the 
pages  of  the  '  Apologia,'  we  see  with  more 
distinctness  than  was  ever  shown  before,  how 
greatly  this  tendency  to  Rome,  which  at  last 
led  astray  so  many  of  the  masters  of  the  party, 
was  infused  into  it  by  the  single  influence  of 
Dr.  Newman  himself.  We  do  not  believe 
that,  in  spite  of  his  startling  speeches,  the 
bias  towards  Rome  was  at  all  as  strong  even 
in  H.  Fronde  himself.  Iiet  his  last  letter  witr 
ness  for  him  : — *  If,'  he  says,  *  I  was  to  assign 
my  reasons  for  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
Bngland  in  preference  to  any  other  religious 
community,  it  would  be  simply  this,  that  she 
has  retained  an  apostolical  clergy,  and  enacts 
DO  sinful  terms  of  communion ;  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Romanists,  thotigh  re- 
taining an  apostolical  clergy,  do  exact  sinful 
terms  of  communion.'  *  This  was  the  tone 
of  the  movement  until  it  was  changed  in  Dr. 
Newman.  We  believe  that  in  tracing  this 
out  we  shall  be  using  these  pages  entirely  as 
their  author  intended  them  to  be  used.  They 
were  meant  to  exhibit  to  his  countrymen  the 
whole  secret  of  his  moral  and  spiritual  ana- 
tomy ;  they  were  intended  to  prove  that  he 
was  altogether  free  from  that  foul  and  dis- 
graceful taint  of  innate  dishonesty,  the  un- 
spoken suspicion  of  which  in  so  many  quar- 
ters had  so  long  troubled  him ;  the  open  ut- 
terance of  whicn,  from  the  lips  of  a  popular 

*  'CoUeotioQ  of  Papers,'  Ac,  p.  16. 


and  respectable  writer,  was  so  absolatelj  id* 
tolerable  to  him.  From  that  imputation  it  is 
but  bare  justice  to  say  he  does  thorough Ij 
clear  himself.  The  post-mortem  examination 
of  his  life  is  complete ;  the  hand  which  guided 
the  dissectin&^-knife  has  trembled  nowhere^ 
nor  shrunk  from  any  incision.  All  lies  per- 
fectly open,  and  the  foul  taint  is  no  where* 
And  yet,  looking  back  with  the  writer  on 
the  changes  which  his  strange  narrative  re- 
cords, frpm  his  subscribing,  in  1828,  towiyrds 
the  first  start  of  the. '  Record '  oew^per  to 
his  receiving  on  the  9th  of  October,  1846,  At 
Littlcmore,  the  *  remarkable-looking  man, 
evidently  a  foreigner,  shabbily  dressed  in 
black,^  *  who  received  him  into  the  Pi^mJ 
C3ommuiiion,  we  see  abundant  reason,  even 
without  the  action  of  that  prevalent  sospicion 
of  secret  dishonesty  somewhere,  which  in 
English  minds  inevitably  connepts  itself  with 
the  spre^  of  Popery,  for  the  widely-diffused 
impression  of  tb^t  being  true  which  it  is  ao 
pleasant  to  find  unfounded. 

From  first  to  last  these  pages  exhibit  the 
habit  of  Dt,  Newman's  mind  as  eminendj 
subjective.  It  might  almost  be  described  a* 
the  exact  opposite  of  that  of  8.  Athanasios : 
with  a  like  all-engrossing  love  for  truth ;  with 
ecclesiastical  habits  often  strangely  similar;  ' 
with  cogn^  gifts  pf  the  imperishable  inherit- 
ance of  genms,  t^e  contradiotion  here  it 
almost  absolute,  Ttie  abstract  propositioDt 
the  rightly-balanced  proposition,  is  ^very- 
thing  to  the  Eastern,  it  is  well-nigh  nothing 
to  the  English  Divine.  When  kd  by  cir- 
cumstances to  embark  in  the  close  examina- 
tion of  Dogma,  m  in  his  *  History  of  the 
Arians,'  his  Nazarite  locks  of  strengUi  appear 
to  have  been  shorn,  and  the  giant,  at  whose 
might  we  have  been  marvelling,  becomes  as 
any  other  man.  The  dogmatic  portion  of 
this  work  is  poor  and  tame ;  it  is  only  when 
the  writer  escapes  from  dogma  into  the  dr*- 
matic  representation  of  the  actors  in  the  strife 
that  his  power  reappears.  For  abstract  troth 
it  is  clear  to  us  that  he  has  no  engrossing 
afiection ;  his  strength  lay  in  his  own  appre- 
hension of  it,  in  his  power  of  defending  it 
when  once  it  had  been  so  apprehended  and 
had  become  engrafted  into  him ;  and  it  is  to 
this  as  made  one  with  hinwelf^  and  to  his 
own  inward  life  as  fed  and  nourished  by  it, 
that  he  perpetually  reverts. 

All  this  is  the  more  remarkable  becaose 
be  cou^pives  himself  to  have  been,  even  from 
early  y^'^th,  peculiarly  devoted  to  dogma  in 
the  abstract;  he  returns  continually  to  this 
idea,  confounding,  as  we  venture  to  conceive, 
his  estimate  of  the  efiect  of  truth  when  he 

*  'Hiitoricsl  Notet|Qf  ^e  Traotarian  Move- 
ment,' by  Canon  Oakley.  Dnblin  Keview,  No.  r. 
p.  19a 
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received  it,  on  himself,  witli  truth  as  it  exists 
in  the  abstract.  And  as  this  affected  him  in 
regard  to  dogma,  so  it  reached  to  his  rela- 
tions to  every  part  of  the  Church  around 
him.  It  led  him  to  gather  up  in  a  dangerous 
degree,  into  the  person  of  his  '  own  Bishop,' 
the  deference  due  to  the  whole  order.  *  I 
did  not  care  much  for  the  Bench  of  Bishops, 
Bor  should  I  have  cared  much  for  a  Provin- 
cial Council  ....  All  these  matters 
seemed  to  me  to  be^  inre  ecclesiastico ;  but 
what  to  roe  was  jure  di? ino  was  the  voice  of 
my  Bishop  in  his  own  person.  My  own 
Bishop  was  mj  Pope.' — (p.  123.)  His  in- 
tense individuality  had  substituted  the  per- 
sonal bond  to  the  individual  for  the  generfd 
bond  to  the  collective  holders  of  the  office : 
and  so  when  the  strain  became  violent  it 
snapped  at  once.  This  doubtless  natural  dis- 
position seems  to  have  been  developed  &nd 
perhaps  permanently  fixed,  as  the  law  of  his 
mtellectual  and  spiritual  being,  by  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  early  religious  training.  Edu- 
cated in  what  is  called  the  *  Evangelical ' 
school,  early  and  consciously  converted,  and 
deriving  his  first  religious  tone,  in  great  mea- 
sure, from  the  vehement  but  misled  Calvin- 
ism, of  which  Thomas  ^cott,  of  Aston  Sand- 
ford,  was  one. of  the  ablest  and  most  robust 
specimens,  he  was  early  taught  to  appreciate, 
and  even  to  judge  o^  all  external  truth  main- 
ly in  its  ascertainable  bearings  on  his  own 
religious  experience.  In  many  a  man  the 
effect  of  this  teaching  is  to  fix  him  for  life  in 
a  hard,  narrow,  and  exclusive  school  of  reli- 
gious thought  and  feeling,  in  which  he  lives 
and  dies  profoundly  satisfied  with  himself  and 
his  oo-religionistsy  and  quite  hopeless  of  sal- 
vation for  any  beyond  the  immediate  pale  in 
which  bis  own  Shibboleth  is  pronounced 
with  the  exactest  nicety  of  articulation.  But 
Dr.  Newman's  mind  was  framed  upon  a 
wholly  different  idea,  and  the  results  were 
proportionally  dissimilar.  With  the  intro- 
vertive  tendency  which  we  have  ascribed  to 
Ifim,  was  joined  a  most  subtle  and  speculative 
intellect,  and  an  ambitious  temper.  The 
•Apologia'  is  the  history  of  the  practical 
working  out  of  those  various  conditions.  His 
hold  upon  any  truth  external  to  and  separate 
from  himself,  was  so  feeble  when  placed  in 
comparison  with  his  perception  of  what  was 
passing  within  himself,  that  the  external 
truth  was  alvrays  liable  to  corrections  which 
would  make  its  essential  elements  harmonize 
with  what  was  occurring  within  his  own  in- 
tellectual or  spiritual  being.  We  think  that 
we  can  distinctly  trace  in  these  pages  a  two- 
fold consequence  from  all  this:  first,  an 
inexhaustible  mutability  in  his  views  on  all 
subjects;  and  secondly,  a  continually  recur- 
ring temptation  to  entire  scepticism  as  to 


everything  external  to  himself.  Every  p^e 
gives  illustrations  of  the  first  of  these.  He 
votes  for  what  was  called  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, and  is  drifting  into  the  ranks  of  liberal- 
ism. But  the  external  idea  of  liberty  is  very 
soon  metamorphosed,  in  his  view,  from  the 
figure  of  an  angel  of  light  into  that  of  a  spi- 
rit of  darkness ;  first,  by  his  academical  feel- 
ing that  a  great  University  ought  not  to  be 
bullied  even  by  a  great  Duke,  and  then  by 
the  altered  temper  of  his  own  feelings,  as 
they  are  plAyed  upon  by  the  alternate  vibra- 
tions of  uie  gibes  of  *Hurrell  Fronde,'  and 
the  deep  tones  of  Mr.  Keble's  minstrelsy. 

The  history  of  his  religions  alternations  is 
in  exaet  keeping  with  M  this.  At  every 
separate  stage  of  his  course,  he  constructs' for 
himself  a  tabernade  in  whish  for  a  while  he 
rests.  This  process  he  repeats  with  an  inces- 
sant sin^plicity  of  renewed  commencement^ 
which  is  almost  like  the  blind  acting  of  in^ 
stinct  leading  the  insect,  which  is  conscious 
of  its  coming  change,  to  spin  afresh  and 
afresh  its  ever-broken  cocoon.  He  is  at  one 
time  an  Angio-Cathcdic,  and  sees  Antichrist 
in  Rome ;  he  falls  back  upon  the  Via  Media 
— that  breaks  down,  and  left  him,  he  says 
(p.  211),  *very  nearly  a  pure  Protestant;' 
and  again  he  has  a  *new  theory  made  ex^ 
pressly  for  the  occasion,  and  is  pleased  with 
his  new  view'  (p.  269);  he  then  rests  in 
*  Samaria '  before  he  finds  his  way  over  to 
Rome.  For  the  time  every  one  of  these 
transient  tabernacles  seems  to  accomplish  its 
purpose.  He  finds  certain  repose  for  his 
spirit.  Whilst  sheltered  by  it,  all  the  great 
unutterable  phenomena  of  toe  external  world 
are  viewed  by  him  in  relation  to  himself  and 
to  his  home  of  present  rest  The  gourd  has 
grown  np  in  a  night,  and  shelters  him  by  its 
short-lived  shadow  from  the  tyrannous  rays 
of  the  sunshine.  But  some  sodden  irresist- 
ible change  in  his  own  inward  perceptions 
alters  everything.  The  idea  shoots  across 
his  mind  that  the  English  Cburcfi  is  in  the 
position  of  the  Monophysite  heretics  of  the 
fifth  century  (p.  209).  At  once  all  his  views 
of  truth  are  changed.  He  moves  on  to  i^ 
new  position ;  pitdies  anew  his  tent ;  builds 
himself  up  a  new  theory ;  and  finds  the  alti- 
tudes of  the  stars  above  him,  and  the  very 
forms  of  the  heavenly  constellations,  change 
with  the  change  of  his  earthly  habitation. 

The  second  consequence  which  we  discern 
in  his  pages  seems  to  us  inseparable  from  the 
finvt.  He  is  haunted  by  an  ever-recurring 
tendency  to  scepticism.  The  great  lights  of 
heaven  have  been  so  often  altered  in  his  ooni- 
prehension  of  them,  that  he  is  tempted  to 
doubt  whether  they  have  any  real  fixed  ex- 
istence separable  from  their  impression  on 
the  eye  which  dwells  on  their  lustre;  and 
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though  as  to  the  highest  of  all  forms  of  Being 
external  to  himself,  ne  vigorously  casts  off  the 
suspicion,  yet  as  to  all  truths  below  that  high- 
est truth,  it  is  evident  that  he  obtains  but  a 
doubtful  mastery  over  the  spirit  of  universal 
doubt.  Here  are  a  few  passages  of  the  cha- 
racter we  have  described : — 

*  In  my  sobocl-days  I  thought  life  might  be  a 
dream«  or  I  an  angel,  and  all  this  world  a  decep- 
tion, my  fellow-angels  by  a  playful  device  con- 
cealing themselves  from  me,  and  deceiving  me 
with  tbe  semblanoe  of  a  material  world.*— JipoZ. 
If.  66. 

*  When  I  waj  fourteen  I  read  Paine's  Tracts 
against  the  Ola  Testament,  and  fonnd  plea- 
sore  in  thinking  of  the  objections  which  were 
oo&talned  in  them.' 

-    Later  on,  in  hia  youth,  he  says : — 

'  A  work  of  Romaine*s  had  some  iufiaenoe  in 
oonfirraing  me  in  my  mistrost  of  the  reality  of 
material  phenomena,  and  making  me  rest  in  the 
tbongbt  of  two,  and  two  only,  supreme  and  lu- 
minously self-evident  beings — myself  and  my 
Creator,^ — Apol,^  p.  69. 

Nor  does  he  abandon  this  theory  in  later 
life.    He  even  finds  in  Butler's  *  Analogy' — 

'An  ultimate  reeolution  of  the  theory  to 
which  I  was  inclined  as  a  boy,  namely,  the  uure- 
ality  of  material  phenomena.* — ApoC^  p.  67. 

Origen  and  Clement  tend  to  strengthen 
these  impressions : — 

*  Some  portion  of  their  teaching  (that  of  Cle- 
ment and  Origen)  carried  me  away.  .  .  •  They 
came  like  music  to  my  inward  ear,  as  of  the  re- 
sponse to  ideas  which,  with  little  external  to  en- 
courage them,  I  had  cherished  so  long.  ....  I 
understood  them  to  mean  that  the  exterior  world, 
physical  and  hfstorical,  was  but  the  outward  ma- 
nifestation of  realities  greater  than  itself.  Na- 
ture was  a  parable:  Scripture  was  an  allegory.' 
^ApoLy  pp.  88,  89. 

And  all  this  tended  at  last,  even  percepti- 
bly to  himself,  to  drive  him  into  Romanism 
as  an  escapeffrom  specula^tion. 

*  I  came^  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no 
medium,  in  true  philosophy,  between  Atheism 
and  Catholicity,  and  that  a  perfectly  consistent 
mind,  under  thoee  circumstanoea  in  which  it  finds 
itself  here  below,  must  embrace  eitlier  the  one  or 
the  other.  And  I  hold  this  still :  I  am  a  Catholic 
by  virtue  of  my  believing  in  a  Qod ;  and  if  I  am 
asked  why  I  believe  in  a  God,  I  answer  that  it  is 
because  I  believe  in  myself,  for  I  feel  it  impossi- 
ble to  believe  in  my  own  existence  (and  of  that 
I  am  quite  sure)  without  believing  also  in  the 
existence  of  Him  who  lives  as  a  Personal,  All- 
seeing,  All-judging  B<»ing  in  my  conscience.' — 
Apoly  pp.  829,  828. 

It  is  not  a  little  instructive  to  set  beside 
such  words  as  these  an  utterance  from  a 
quarter  which  ieems  at  first  to  belong  to  the 
school  of  religious  opinion  most  diverse  from 
Dr.  Newman's  views,  and  yet  which  speaks 


almost  his  own  thoughts.  *  Thus  we  get  two 
clear  facts  amid  all  the  confusion  and  contra- 
diction of  modem  thought — the  growth  of 
disbelief  and  the  growth  of  Romanism ;  the 
growth  of  the  party  which  trusts  in  Reason 
and  the  growth  of  the  party  which  trusts  in 
Authority.'  Intermediate  standpoints  are 
getting' less  and  less  liked,  less  and  lesa  tena- 
ble. The  age  seems  to  say  to  every  thinking 
man,  *  take  which  you  like,  Reason  or  Au- 
thority ;  but,  having  made  your  choice,  man- 
fiilly  adhere  to  it'*  The  unconscious  har- 
mony of  these  utterances  speaks  their  com- 
mon origin — an  inability  to  rest  in  a  reason- 
able religion ;  a  deep  scepticism  of  nature 
hurrying  the  one  writer  into  the  whirlpool 
of  Atheism,  and  the  other  into  the  intellec- 
tual stagnation  of  Popery. 

One  other  strangely  distorting  influence 
was  at  work  even  during  all  these  vicissitades 
and  permutations  of  feeling  and  belief.  He 
was  practically  the  head  of  an  active,  aspir- 
ing, advancing  party.  He  denies  that  he  had 
presented  to  himself  the  idea  of  forming,  still 
more  of  heading,  a  party;  and  we  accept 
without  a  particle  of  suspicion  the  declara- 
tion. But  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the 
temper,  not  of  a  low  and  personal,  but  of  a 
noble  and  mounting  ambition,  was  struggling 
within  him.  He  had  great  aims,  and  he  ex- 
erted all  his  powers  to  achieve  them.  Their 
existence  shows  itbclf  in  such  passages  as  the 
following: — 

'It  was  at  Rome  that  we  began  the  Lyra 
Apostollca.  ....  The  motto  shows  the  feeling 
both  of  Fronde  and  myself  at  the  time ;  we  bor- 
rowed from  M.  Bansen  a  Homer,  and  Froode 
chose  the  words  in  which  Achilles,  on  returning 
to  the  battle,  says,  "Ton  shall  know  the  diiSd> 
enoe  now  that  I  am  back  again." 

*  Especially  #when  L  was  left  by  myself,  the 
thought  oame  upon  me  that  deliverance  is 
wrought  not  by  the  many  but  by  the  few,  not 
by  bodies  but  by  persons.  Now  It  was,  I  think^ 
that  1  repeated  to  myself  tbe  words  which  had 
ever  been  dear  to  me  from  my  scbooldayi, 
'^Exonare  aliquis."  ...  I  began  to  think  that 
I  had  a  mission.  .  .  •  When  we  took  leave  of 
Monsignore  Wiseman  •  .  .  .,  I  said,  with  great 

ravity,  "  We  have  a  work  to  do  in  Enghmd." 
Went  down  at  once  to  Sicily,  and  the  presenti- 
ment grew  stronger.* — Apol,  p.  99, 

After  his  illness  there,  he  answered  his 
nurse,  who  observed  him  sobbing  bitterly, 
^  I  have  a  work  to  do  in  England.* 

There  is  no  mistaking  these  utterancea. 
They  are  in  the  true  note  of  the  chieftain 
settling  his  own  high  purposes  before  he 
gathers  up  his  closest  retainers  to  do  battle 
with  detested  and  overmastering  powers; 
aud,  as  soon  as  he  bcgau  to  act,  nis  objects 
grew  definite,  and  his  scope  widened  on  every 
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side.  He  contemplated  altering  the  whole 
tone  of  the  English  Church,  and  he  spared 
neither  labour  nor  sacrifice  to  effect  his  pur- 
pose. From  the  pulpit  of  St  Mary's  he 
reached  the  heart  of  young  Oxford.  Man 
after  man  in  whom  was  the  receptive  faculty 
received  the  living  fire  of  his  words,  and  re- 
produced, so  far  as  he  was  able,  the  master's 
spirit  in  himself.  Had  his  purpose  remained 
one  and  single,  his  power  over  the  party 
which  was  forming  around  him  would  have 
been  immense ;  but  the  deviations  of  his  own 
path  produced  strange  effects  upon  those  who 
followed  it  To  the  more  ardent  amongst 
them  the  master^s  smallest  change  argued 
aome  deep  foregone  conclusion  of  mutation 
which  had  not  as  yet  revealed  itself  in  com- 
pleteness to  the  directing  mind.  He  read  it 
first  in  the  pupil  to  whom  he  had  unawares 
suggested  it,  and  who,  as  is  the  wont  with 
youth,  had  carried  it  further  than  he  had 
himself  contemplated.  He  gazed  on  this, 
and  read  a  confirmation  of  his  own  doubts, 
and  an  argument  for  further  alterations  in 
what  he  looked  at  as  an  independent  witness 
to  the.  truth  of  his  own  dawning  suspicion, 
whilst  it  was,  itdeed,  only  the  troubleid  image 
of  his  own  uncertainty,  magnified  by  the 
mists  which  canght  and  returned  its  outlines. 
In  this  state  of  his  own  mind  and  of  his  party, 
the  loud  clamour  woke  up  that  he  was  trea- 
cherously using  the  infiuence  which  his  posi- 
tion in  the  Church  of  England  gave  him,  to 
lead  her  sons  into  rebellion  against  her.  This 
charge  he  knew  was  false,  and,  though  it 
evidently  fretted  his  spirit,  it  seems  to  nave 
produced  no  alteration  in  his  course.  But 
there  was  another  judgment  formed  of  him 
and  spoken  to  him  at  uiis  time  which  moved 
liim  far  more  deeply.  It  was  the  loving  sug- 
gestions of  those  who  saw  but  too  plainly 
where  his  course  would  lead  him,  which 
pressed  upon  him  that  the  dawning  tendency 
%  to  Rome  was  really  to  be  traced  to  his  own 
direct  personal  influence.  This  charge  he 
could  not  so  easily  dispose  of  to  his  own  en- 
tire satisfaction.  It  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
exactly  true.  Of  course  the  revival  of  the 
Church's  Sacramental  system,  the  lifting  up 
before  the  eyes  of  men  who  had  never  seen 
the  like,  the  grand  idea  of  the  one  Holy 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  must  have 
had  a  great  tenaency  to  lead  them  to  desire 
the  reunion  of  Christendom,  and  so  to  crave 
after  visible  communion  with  that  large 
branch  of  it  which  lies  so  near  to  us.  But 
this  general  longing  desire  after  unity  would 
never  have  hurried  them  on  to  forget  the  un- 
answerable arguments  Which  decide  the  case 
against  the  claims  of  Rome,  if  the  hand  which 
had  roused  the  tide  of  Catholic  feeling  had 
been  firm  to  direct  its  swelling  waters ;  to 


point  out  the  evils  of  Rome,  the  claims  of 
their  Mother  Church,  and  the  loss  and  danger 
of  seeking,  by  personal  epcentricity  of  action, 
an  ultimate  catholicity  through  an  immediate 
schism. 

These  two  leading  conditions  of  mind 
which  we  have  traced  in  himself  tended 
strongly  to  give  him  aRomeward  bias.  The 
habit  of  perpetual  change  might  have  driven 
him,  as  it  has  so  many  others,  into  the  bar- 
renness of  entire  unbelief.  But  for  this  his 
own  religious  convictions  were  far  too  intense. 
Rome  was  for  such  a  mind  almost  the  only 
alternative — Rome,  with  her  claim  to  infalli- 
bility, and  with  that  most  sagaciously  com- 
pounded system  which  enables  ner  to  promise 
spiritual  security  as  the  result  of  subjection 
to  her  teaching,  upon  the  general  principle 
of  the  necessity  of  submitting,  even  though 
the  reason  rebels  hopelessly  against  each 
individual  part  of  that  which  it  receives,  as 
an  act  of  ooedience,  in  the  whole.  Towards 
Rome,  therefore,  he  was  being  drawn  as  by 
the  inexorable  laws  of  spiritual  gravitation. 
His  natural  tendency  to  ever-recurring  scep- 
ticism acted  on  him  in  the  same  direction. 
For  his  was  not  a  mind  which  could  trifle  with 
doubt  and  invite  its  presence ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  always  warring  against  it  He 
wanted  to  be  convinced ;  he  longed  for  cer- 
tainty :  yet  when  he  pushed  any  inquiry  to 
the  end,  it  only  landed  him  in  a  new  and 
subtler  doubt  Everything  around  him 
resolved  itself  into  an  emanation  of  his  own 
self-consciousness,  which  had  put  on  the 
deceitful  garb  6f  a  real  and  visible  creation 
around  him.  His  cloud-islands,  gorgeous  as 
they  were,  melted  beneath  his  touch.  What 
must  he  do  ?  He  needed  a  religious  system 
which  should,  for  his  soul's  rest,  substitute, 
for  reasonable  satisfaction,  the  simply  acting 
on  a  rule,  without  caring  for  the  unreality 
in  which  the  searchings  of  his  spirit  ended. 
This  he  could  not  find  in  the  English  Church. 
There  he  had  to  render,  at  least  to  himself| 
*  a  reason  for  the  hope  which  was  in  him.'    ■ 

Rome,  in  her  substitution  of  obedience  for 
satisfaction  in  full,  undertook  his  salvation  on 
h^  own  terms.  It  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
these  deeper  drawings  of  a  spirit  yearning 
for  a  satisfaction  it  could  not  find,  which  al- 
ways led  him  on  along  his  advancing  path. 
The  mere  gorgeousness  of  ritual,  the  beauty 
of  antiquarian  associations,  even  the  visions 
of  universality  and  power  with  which  she  se- 
duces feebler  spirits,  would  have  failed  to  lead 
astray  his  affectionate  ti*uth-loving  nature ;  bnt 
for  him  too  in  this  inward  weakness  of  his 
spiritual  constitntion  she  had  this  inevitable 
attraction  of  Rest  The  immediate  history  of 
the  transition  appears  to  us  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  utterances  which  have  ever  come 
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from  a  human  heart.  It  will  hardlj  bear  ex- 
tract or  coropressioD ;  bat,  scattered  as  it  is 
up  and  down  many  pages,  written  with  the 
parenthetical  diffuseness  of  a  set  of  pamphlets, 
rather  than  with  the  order  and  concentration 
of  a  single  work,  we  may,  by  putting  a  few 
passages  together,  gire  our  readers  some  little 
impression  of  its  pathos. 

The  first  great  diflBculty  as  to  his  position 
seems  to  have  dawned  upon  Dr.  Newman  in 
1839 :  and  it  came  upon  him  through  that 
exceeding  subjectiveness  which,  as  we  have 
said  above,  so  marked  his  mind.  One  of  his 
strongest  grounds  against  the  claims  of  Rome 
had  been  what^  with  every  learned  member 
of  our  Church,  has  stood  in  the  very  foremost 
ground — the  novelty  of  all  that  is  distinctive- 
ly Roman,  and  the  antiquity  of  all  which  An- 
glicanism distinctly  asserts  against  her  great 
rival.  It  is  against  that  usurpation  of  supre- 
macy which  by  necessary  consequence  de- 
stroys the  Apostolical  episcopate;  against 
the  substitution  of  the  doctrine  of  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Pope,  for  the  primitive  interpre- 
tation of  the  promise  that  the  Universal 
Church  should  never  lose  the  revealed  deposit 
of  the  Faith ;  against  the  novel  notion  that 
visible  communion  with  the  chair  of  St  Peter 
is  the  condition  of  being  within  the  Church 
of  Christ,  and  against  the  novel  developments 
of  doctrine  immediately  connected  with  these 
great  innovations,  which  have  encrusted  with 
a  blinding  superstition  Ae  Ancient  Faith  of 
Christendom,  that  the  great  divines  of  the 
English  Church  have  always  protested  ;  and 
in  that  protest  their  appeal  has  been  to  the 
undisputed  witness  of  Christian  antiquity. 

It  was  thus  that  this  argument  from  anti- 
quity was  shaken  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  New- 
man : — 

*  Abont  the  nuddle  of  Jone  I  began  to  ati^dr 
and  master  the  history  of  the  Monophjsites.  I 
was  absorbed  in  the  doctrioal  question.  It  was 
during  this  course  of  reading  that  for  the  firat 
time  a  doubt  came  upon  upbn  me  of  the  tenable- 
ness  of  Anglicanism By  the  end  of  Au- 
gust I  was  seriously  alarmed.  .  .  .  My  strong- 
hold was  antiquity :  now,  here  in  the  middle  of 
the  fiftii  century,  I  found,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
the  Christendom  of  the  sixteenth  and  nineteenUi 
oentories  reflected.  I  saw  my  face  in  that  mir- 
ror, and  I  was  a  Monophysite.^ 

.  Beviewing  in  1850  this  period  of  1844, 
Dr.  Newman  we  the  following  remarkable 
account  of  this  passage  of  hia  mental  his* 
tory: — 

'  It  was  difficult  to  m^&a  out  how  the  Euty- 
ohlans,  or  MoBophysltee,  were  heretics,  unless 
Protestants  and  AngHoant  wen^  heretics  al'to; 
difficult  to  find  argoments  against  theXridentine 
Fathers  whksh  did  not  tell  against  the  Fathers 
of  Ghaloedon;  difficult  to  condenm  the  Popes  of 
the  sixteenth  oentoi^  without  condemning  the 


Popes  of  the  fifth.  The  drama  of  religion  and 
the  combat  of  truth  and  error  were  ever  one  and 
the  same.  The  principles  and  proceedings  oC 
the  Church  now  w^^  those  of  the  Ohnreh 
then ;  the  principles  and  proceeding  of  heretSea 
then  were  those  of  Protestants  now.  I  found  it 
60-— almost  fearfully ;  there  was  an  awful  simili- 
tude, more  awful  because  so  silent  and  nnimpas- 
sioned,  between  the  dead  records  of  the  past  and 
the  feverish  chronicle  of  the  present  The 
shadow  of  the  fifth  century  was  on  the  dxteenth. 
It  was  like  a  spirit  rising  from  the  troubled 
waters  of  the  old  world,  with  the  shape  and 
lineaments  of  the  new.  The  Obnroh  then,  aa 
now,  might  be  ealled  peremptory  and  stern,  re- 
solute, overbearing,  and  relentlees ;  and  heretioi 
were  shifting,  changeable,  reserred,  and  deceit- 
ful, ever  courtiog  civil  power,  and  never  agree- 
ing together  except  by  its  aid;  iand  the  oiril 
power  was  ever  aiming. at  comprehensions,  try- 
ing to  put  the  in  vis  ble  out  of  view,  and  sabsti- 
tnting  expediency  for  faith.  What  was  the  vmt 
of  oontinuing  the  controversy,  or  defending  my 
portion,  if,  after  all,  I  was  forging  arguments  for 
Anns  or  Eutyobes,  and  turning  devil's  advocate 
against  the  mnch-enduriuff  Athanasins  and  the 
migeetio  Leo?  Be  my  soul  with  the  Sain  Is,  and 
shall  I  lift  up  my  hand  against  them  f  SoMoner 
may  my  right  hand  forget  her  conning,  and 
wither  OQtright,  as  his  wlio  once  stretched  it 
out  agamst  a  prophet  of  Oodl  anathema  to  a 
whole  tribe  of  Oranmers,  Bidleya,  Latimera,  and 
Jewels  t  perish  the  names  of  Bramhall,  Ussher, 
Taylor,  Stillingfleet,  and  Barrow  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  ere  I  should  do  aught  but  fall  at 
their  feet  in  love  and  in  worship,  whose  Image 
was  continually  before  my  eyes,  and  whose  mo* 
sical  wordi  were  ever  in  my  ears  and  on  mj 
tongue  I  *—J.ix>^*  pp.  20Y-^11. 

1^'our  judgment  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  a  more  extraordinary  instance  of 
the  subordination  of  the  highest  decisions  iA 
the  judgment  to  mere  personal  impressions 
than  is  contained  in  this  remarkable  and  emi- 
nently beautiful  passage.  Nor  does  it  stand 
alone  in  any  one  of  these  particulars.  But  a 
page  further  on  we  read  that : — 

*  A  friend,  an  anxiously  religions  man,  now  , 
and  then  very  dear  to  me,  a  Protestant  stiU, 
pointed  out  the  palmary  words  of  St.  Augustine 
contained  in  one  of  the  extracts  of  a  review — 
^  Seeurus  judicat  orbis  terrarum.'*  He  repeated 
these  words  again  and  again,  and  when  he  was 

gone  they  kept  ringing  in  my  ears 

They  decided  ecol^astioal  auesdooa  on  a  Am- 
pler rule  than  that  of  antiqurty  ....   I^o  otm 

account  for  the  impressions  wJUch  are  mads  tm 
himf    [tbe   italics   are  ours]— by  those  great 
words  of  the  ancient  Father  the  theory  of  the 
Via  Media  was  absolutely  pulverized.* — p.  212. 
^  I  became  excited  at  the  view  thus  opened  upon 
me.  ......  After  a  while  I  got  calm,  and  at 

length  the  vivid  impression  vpon  my  inrngimtdion 

&ded  away Meaawhile  so  much  as  thitf 

was  certain,  I  had  seen  tim  shadow  of  a  hand 
upon  the  wall.  He  "^yho  has  seen  a  ghoet  cannot 
be  as  if  he  had  never  seen  H.  The  heavens  had 
oi>ened  and  closed  agai^.    The  thought  for  the 
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moment  bad  been  ^Hhe  Chorob  of  Rome  will 
be  found  rigbt  after  all,"  and  tbere  itbadVa- 
nlsbed  ;  my  old  conviotioos  remained  as  before.* 
—P.  218. 

Meanwhile,  in-  the  great  qnestion  which 
had  now  been  formally  presented  to  his  mind, 
he  resolutely  'determined  to  be  guided  not 
by  his  imagination,  but  by  his  reason.'  Yet 
a  little  later  he  estimates  but  too  truly  his 
power  of  acting  on  this  resolution,  when  he 
says: — 

*The  argvmmt  which  I  have  published 
against  Romanism  seems  to  myself  as  cogent  as 
ever,  but  men  go  by  their  sympathies,  not  by 
argument' 

And  accordingly,  in  pursuing  his  translation 
of  St  Athanasius,  he  was  struck  with  another 
parallelism : — 

'  The  ghost  had  come  a  second  time.  I  saw 
cTearly  ^ac  in  the  history  of  Arianism  the  pure 
Arians  were  the  Protestants,  the  semi-Arians 
were  the  Anglicacfs,  and  that  Rome  now  was 
what  it  was.*-— P.  248. 

As  these  disturbing  thoughts  were  bred  of 
his  own  intense  individuality,  so  was  their 
immediate  force  to  a  great  degree  counter-' 
acted  by  the  sahie  habit  exerting  its  powers  in 
an  opposite  direqtioi^  He  was  mainly  kept 
from  following  these  impressions  up  to  their 
natoral  termination  by  a  strong  pergonal  re^ 
action  against  certain  leading  Romanists, 
snch  as  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  abettors,  and 
certain  leading  Roman  controversialists  >-^ 

*  Break  ofl^  I  won?d  say,  with  Mr.  O'Oymiefl 
in  Ireland,  and  the  Liberal  party  in  Englaod,  or 
oome  not  to  ns  with  overtures  formotnarprayer 
and  religioDs  sympathy.  ....  And  here  oame< 

in  another  feeling  of  a  personal  nature I 

was  very  stern  upon  an^  interference '4n  our 
Oxford  matten  on  the  part  of  charitable  Oatho- 
lies,  and  on  any  attempt  to  do  me  good  person- 
ally. There  was  nobody,  indeed,  more  likely 
at  the  time  to  throw  me  back.  Why  do  you 
meddle  ?    Why  cannot  yon  let  me  alone  ? ' 

'  This  IB  the  aoconnt  I  have  to  give  of  some 
savage  and  nngratefal  words  in  the  British 
''  Otitic  '^  of  1840  against  the  oontroversiatesU  of 
Rome,  ^  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.". . . 
We  see  it  attempting  to  gain  converts  among  us 
by  unreal  representations  of  its  doctrines,  plau- 
sible 9tatements(,  bold  assertions,  appeals  to  the 
weakness  of  hnman  nature,  to  our  fknoles^  our 
Voottttricitlesi^  our  fears,  our  fHvolities,  our  false 
phik)8opbies.  We  see  its  agenta  smiling,  and 
nodding,  and  seeking  to  attract  attention  a«gip* 
sies  make  up  to  truant  boys,  holding  oijt  tales 
for  the  nursery,  and  pretty  pelties,  and  giltgih- 
gerbread  iind  sugar-plums  for  good  children.' — 
P.  227. 

Thus  the  personal  leaning  Romcward  was 
connterbalanced  by  an  -  equally  strong  per- 
sonal leaning  inclining  him  in  the  opposite 
direction.     It  was  not  that  argument*  was 


weighed  against  argument:  there  was  arga- 
meot  nowhere.  The  leaning  to  Rome  waa 
from  the  bias  of  his  own  mind,  not  from  the 
strength  of  her  cause ;  that  bias  was  coanter- 
acted  only  by  personal  inclination,  which  a 
change  in  the  atmosphere  around  him  might 
at  any  moment  reverse.  Still  for  the  time  he 
was  kept  in  equilibrium  and  rest. 

Up  to  this  time,  in  spite  of  the  passing  jar 
from  the  thought  suggested  suddenly  to  his 
mind  by  the  Monophysite  struggle,  he  had 
been  at  peace,  and  had  enjoyed  the  triumph 
of  the  leader  of  a  winning  cause  : — 

*'  It  was  in  a  human  point  of  view  the  happiest 
time  of  my  life.  I  was  truly  at  home.  I  had  in 
one  of  my  volumes  appropriate  to  myself  the 
words  of  Bramhall,  >*Be6S  by  the  instinct  of 
Nature  do  love  tm;ir  hives,  and  birds  their 
nests."  I  did  not  suppose  that  iraoh  sunshine 
would  last,  though  I  knew  not  what  would  be 
its  termination.' — ^P.  166. 

The  termination  was  drawing  very  near : 
that  passing  quietness  was  like  the  unrufSed 
spread  of  the  river's  bosom  immediately  be- 
fore the  rush  and  roar  of  the  waterfall.  The 
publication  of  the  90th  *  Tract  for  the  Times* 
harried  on  the  conclusion.  However  nn« 
tenable  may  be  the  argument  of  that  Tract 
as  it  is  set  forth  by  its  author,  it  is  plain  to 
see  in  Dr.  Newman's  pages  how  groundless 
in  fact  was  the  almost  universal  cry  of  con- 
scions  dishonesty  which  was  awoke  by  its 
appearance.  But  the  cry  did  its  work  on 
that  sensitive,  ill-understood  soul  against- 
which  it  was  aimed.  In  obedience  to  his  own 
Bishop  the  further  issue  of  the  ♦  Tracts'  was 
stopped.  Bishop  af^er  Bishop  charged  against 
him  and  against  his  works.  He  felt  it  ne- 
cessary for  the  sake  of  the  movement  openly 
to  withdraw  himself  frodii  its  conduct  He 
retired  into  comparative  seclusion.  His  heart, 
in  the  lack  of  all  the  old  vents  for  his  feel- 
ings^ began  to  eat  itself.  Then  followed  the  ^ 
establishment  of  the  j€^u$alem  Bishopric, 
which  he  in  common  with  so  many  more 
considered  as  an  act  of  the  most  uncatholic 
character;  and  his  mind  grew  darker  and 
darker  towards  the  Church  he  had  so  long 
defended.  Still  his  onward  path  was  hidden 
from  him  :  though  he  gradually  came  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Anglican  communion  was  ex- 
ternal to  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  depo- 
sitory of  only  extraordinary  gifts  of  grace,  yet 
he  still  shrinks  from  Rome  from  the  strong 
instincts  of  his  own  personal  feelings.  Dis- 
tresses of  every  kind  followed.  The  con- 
sciousness of  being  watched,  suspected,  in- 
truded on,  haunted  by  spies  in  his  going  out 
and  ooming  is,  embittered  his  soul  :< — 

*  There  was  another  source  of  the  perplexity 
with  which  at  this  time  I  w&s  encompas&ed,  and 
of  the  reserve  and  mysteriousnese  of  which  it^ 
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gaye  me  the  credit.  After  Tract  00  the  Protes- 
tant world  woold  not  let  me  alone ;  they  pnrdoed 
me  ID  the  publio  journals  to  LUtlemore.  Re- 
ports of  all  kinds  were  circulated  aboat  me. 
*'  Imprimis,  why  did  I  go  up  to  littlemore  at 
all?  For  no  good  parpose  certainly;  I  dared 
not  tell  why."  Why,  to  be  sore,  it  was  hard 
that  I  should  be  obliged  to  say  to  the 
editors  of  newspapers  that  I  went  qp  there 
to  say  my  prayers;  it  was  hard  to  have 
to  tetl  the  world  in  confidence,  that  I  had  a 
certain  doubt  about  the  Anglican  system,  and 
could  not  at  that  moment  reeolve  ic,  or  say  what 
would  come  of  it;  it  was  hard  to  have  to  con- 
fess that  I  bad  thought  of  giving  up  my  living 
a  year  or  two  before,  and  that  this  was  a  first 
step  to  it  It  wibs  hard  to  have  to  plead,  that, 
for  what  I  knew,  my  doubts  would  vanish  if  the 
newspapers  would  be  so  good  as  to  give  me 
time  and  let  me  alone.  Who  would  ever  dream 
of  making  the  world  his  confidant  ?  Tet  I  was 
considered  insidious,  sly,  dishonesty  if  I  would 
not  open  my  heart  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
world.  But  tbej  persisted :  '*  What  was  I  do- 
ing at  Littlemore  f "  Doing  there  f  Have  I  not 
retreated  from  youf  have  I  not  given  up  ray 
position  and  my  placet  am  I,  alone  of  English- 
men, not  to  have  the  privilege  to  go  where  I 
will,  no  questions  asked?  Am  I  alone  to  be  fol- 
lowed ab4>ut  by  jealous  prying  eyes,  who  note 
down  whether  I  go  in  at  a  back  door  or  at  the 
front,  and  who  the  men  are  who  happen  to  call 
on  me  in  the  afternoon?  Cowards!  if  X  advanc- 
ed one  step,  you  would  ruu  away ;  it  ia  not  you 
that  I  fear :  '^  Di  me  terrent  et  Jupiter  hostis/' 
It  is  because  the  Bishops  still  go  on  charging 
against  me,  though  I  have  quite  given  up :  it  is 
that  secret  misgiving  of  the  heart  which  tells  me 
that  they  do  well,  for  I  have  neither  lot  nor 
part  with  them:  this  it  is  which  weighs  me 
down.  I  cannot  walk  into  or  out  of  my  house, 
but  curious  eyes  are  upon  me.  Why  will  70a 
not  let  me  die  in  peace  ?  Wounded  brutes  creep 
into  some  hole  to  die  in,  and  no  one  grudges  it 
them.  Let  me  alone :  I  shall  not  trouble  you 
long.  This  was  the  keen,  heavy  feeling  which 
pierced  me,  and  I  think  these  are  the  verv 
words  I  used  to  myself.  I  asked,  in  Uie  wor(u 
of  a  great  motto,  *^  Ubi  lapsus \  quid  feci ?  "  One 
day  when  I  entered  my  bouf^  I  found  a  flight 
of  Undergraduates  inside.  Heiads  of  Houses,  as 
mounted  patrols,  walked  their  horses  round  these 
poor  cottages.  Doctors  of  Divinity  dived  into 
the  hidden  recesses  of  that  private  tenement  un- 
invited, and  drew  domestic  conclusions  from 
.  what  they  saw  there.'— P.  289. 

As  the  end  approached  other  and  deeper 
grie&  mingled  with  these  waters  of  bitter- 
ness. He  felt  keenly  the  danger  to  which  he 
ehould  expose  many  who  had  trusted  to  him 
almost  the  keeping  of  their  souls : — 

^  The  most  oppressive  thought,  in  the  whole 
process  of  my  change  of  opinion,  was  the  clear 
anticipation  verified  by  the  event,  that  It  would 
issue  in  the  triumph  of  Liberalism.  Against  the 
anti-dogmatic  principle  I  had  thrown  my  whole 
mind ;  yet  now  I  i^as  doing  more  than  any  one 
else  could  do  to  promote  it.  I  was  one  of  those 
who  had  kept  it  at  bay  in  Oxford  for  so  many 


years;  and  thus  my  rery  retirement  was  its 
triumph.  The  men  who  had  driven  me  from 
Ozfonl  were  distinctly  the  Liberals;  it  was  the^ 
who  had  o|)ened  the  attack  upon  Tract  90,  and  ft 
was  they  who  would  gain  a  second  benefit,  if  I 
went  on  to  retire  from  the  Anglican  Obureh. 
But  this  was  not  all.  As  I  have  already  said, 
there  are  but  two  alternatives, — the  way  to 
Borne,  and  the  way  to  Atheism :  Anglicanism  is 
the  half-way  house  on  the  one  side,  and  libera 
alism  is  the  half-way  house  on  the  <^er.  How 
manv  men  were  there,  as  I  knew  full  well,  who 
would  not  follow  me  now  in  mv  advance  from 
Anglicanism  to  Borne,  but  would  at  once  leave 
Anglicanism  and  me  for  the  Liberal  camp!  It 
is  not  at  all  easy  (humanly  speaking)  to  wind  up 
an  Englishman  to  a  dogmatic  level.  I  had  done 
so  in  a  good  measure  in  the  case  both  of  young 
men  and  laymen,  the  Anglican  Via  Media  being 
the  representative  of  dogma.  The  dogmatic  aina 
the  Anglican  principle  were  one,  as  I  had 
taught  them ;  but  I  was  breaking  the  Via  Medl* 
to  pieces,  and  would  not  dogpiutic  &iih  alto- 
gether be  broken  up,  in  the  minds  of  a  great 
number,  by  the  demolition  of  the  Via  M^iaf 
Oh  I  how  unhappy  this  maae  me  I' — ^Pp.  290* 
880. 

Then  too  the  embarrassment  his  lingering 
course  caused  to  others  who  loved  him 
dearly  and  waited  for  a  sign  from  l\im  to 
guide  their  own  course  sorely  tried  him : — 

*  But  this  brought  upoto  me  a  great  trooble. 
In  the  newspapers  there  were  condnnal  reporca 
about  my  intentions;  I  did  not  answer  them; 
presently  strangers  or  friends  wrote,  begging  to 
be  allowed  to  answer  them;  and,  if  I  still  kept 
to  nay  resolution  and  stud  nothing,  then  I  was 
thought  to  be  mysterious,  and  a  prejudice  was 
excised  against  me.  But  what  was  far  worsei 
there  were  a  number  of  tender,  eager  hearts,  01 
whom  I  knew  nothing  at  all,  who  were  watch- 
ing me,  wishing  to  think  as  I  thought,  and  to  do 
as  1  did,  if  they  could  but  find  it  out;  who  in 
coosequence  were  distressed  that,  in  so  aoleom 
a  matter,  they  could  not  see  what  was  coming, 
and  who  heard  reports  about  me  this  way  or 
that,  on  a  first  day  and  on  a  second ;  and  felt 
the  weariness  of  waiting,  and  the  sickness  <d 
delayed  hope  and  did  not  understand  that  I 
was  as  perplexed  as  themselves,  ai^d,  being  of 
more  sisnsitive  complexion  of  mind  than  myself 
were  made  ill  by  the  suspense.  And .  they  too 
of  course  for  the  time  thought  me  idyaterioos 
and  inexpUcable.'— Pp.  847,  84S. 

But  closest,  most  oppressive  of  all,  was  the 
entire  uncertainty  of  his  own  mind  whether 
he  should  or  should  not  take  the  final  at^oj 
With  the  marvellous  individuality  whidi 
marks  the  whole  narrative,  he  waita  for  some 
sj^  to  indicate  to  his  spirit  the  Will  of  Qod. 
^  expected  it  to  come  with  the  last  ntter- 
ances  of  a  dying  firiend,  but  it  was  with- 
held.— 

'He  died  in  September  that  Tear.  I  ha& 
expected  that  his  last  illness  would  have  broogfat 
light  to  my  mind  as  to  what  I  ought  to  da  ^  It 
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brought  none.  1  made  a  note  wbicli  rans  tbna : 
'*  I  sobbed  bitterly  o^er  his  coffin,  to  think  that 
be  left  Die  still  in  the  dark  as  to  what  the  way 
of  truth  was,  and  what  I  ought  to  do  in  order 
to  please  God  and  ftilfil  His  will."  '—P.  859. 

Even  in  January,  €845,  so  little  is* he 
satisfied  with  the  prospect  of  belonging  to 
his  new  communion,  that  he  writes  — 

^The  state  of  the  Roman  Gatbolics  is  at 
present  so  nnsatisfaotory.  This  I  am  sore  of, 
that  nothing  bat  a  simple,  direct  call  of  duty  is 
a  warrant  for  any  one  leaving  oar  Church ;  no 
preference  of  another  Church^  no  delight  In  its 
services,  no  hope  of  greater  religious  advance- 
ment in  it,  no  indi^^tion,  no  disgust,  at  the 
persons  and  things  among  which  we  may  find 
ourselves  iu  the  Obnfoh  ot  England.  The  simple 
question  is,  can  I  (it  is  personal,  not  whether 
another,  but  can  I)  be  saved  in  the  English 
Church  f  Am  I  in  safety,  were  I  to  die  to- 
night? Is  it  mortal  sin  in  me,  not  joining 
another  communion  V — P.  888. 

Yet  the  end  was  hastening  on.  In  April, 
1845,  he  writes  to  a  friend : — 

^In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  if  not  before, 
there  was  an  idea  afloat  that  my  retirement 
from  the  Anglican  Church  was  owing  to  the 
feeling  that  I  bad  so  been  thrust  aside,  without 
any  one*s  taking  my  part.  Various  measures 
were,  I  believe,  talked  of  in  consequence  of  this 
surmise.  Ooiocidently  with  it  was  an  exceed- 
ingly kind  article  about  me  in  a  Qoarterlyi  In 
its  April  number.  The  writer  praised  me  in 
beautiful  and  feeling  language  far  above  mv 
deserts.  In  the  oourse  of  his  remarks,  he  said, 
speaking  of  me  as  Vicar  of  Sl  Mary's :  "  He 
had  the  future  race  of  clergy  bearing  him.  Did 
he  value  or  fbel  tender  a^ut,  and  ding  to  his 
position?  .  .  Not  at  all.  ...  No  sacrifice  to 
him  perhaps,  he  did  not  oare  about  such  things." ' 

'  This  was  the  occasion  of  my  writing  to  a 
very  intimate  friend  the  following  letter: — 

•AprU8,lS46u 

• .  .  .  .  Accept  this  apology,  my  dear  C,  and 
forgive  me.  As  I  say  so  tears  come  into  my 
e^es, — that  arises  from  the  accident  of  this 
time,  when  I  am  giving  up  so  maoh  I  love. 
Just  now  I  have  been  overset  by  A.  B.'s  article 
iu  the  0.  D. ;  yet  really,  my  dear  C,  I  have 
never  for  an  instant  had  even  the  temptation  of 
repenting  my  leaving  Oxford.  The  feelinff  of 
repentance  has  not  even  come  into  my  mmd. 
How  could  it?  How  oould  I  remain  at  St 
Mary's  a  hypocrite  ?  How  could  I  be  answerable 
for  souls  (and  life  so  uncertain),  with  the  con- 
victions, or  at  least  persuasions^  which  I  had 
upon  me?  It  is  indeed  a  responsibility  to  act 
as  I  am  doing,  and  I  feel  His  hand  heavy  on 
me  without  intermission,  who  is  all  Wisdom  and 
Love,  so  that  my  heart  and  mind  are  tired  out, 
just  as  the  limbs  might  be  from  a  load  on  one's 
back.  That  sort  ot  dull  aching  pain  is  mine; 
but  my  responsibility  really  is  nothing  to  what 
it  would  be,  to  be  answerable  for  souls,  for 
confiding  loving  souls,  in  the  English  Church, 
with  my  convictions.' — Pp.  866,  866. 

In  October  the  final  step  is  taken,  and  in 


the  succeeding  January  tho  monmfiil  history 
is  closed  in  the  following  most  touching 
words: — 

^  Jan.  20,  1846. — ^You  may  think  bow  lonely 
I  am.  Ohliviscere  p&p^htm  tuwn  st  domwn 
patrU  tui^  has  been  in  my  ears  for  tht)  last 
twelve  hours.  I  realize  more  that  we  are  leav- 
ing Littlemore,  and  it  is  like  going  on  the  open 
sea. 

'  I  left  Oxibrd  for  good  on  Monday,  February 
28,  1846.  On  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  before, 
I  was  in  my  house  at  Littlemore  simply  by 
mvself,  as  I  had  been  for  the  first  day  or  two 
when  I  had  originally  taken  possession  of  it, 
I  slept  on  Saturday  night  at  my  dear  friend'^ 
Mr.  Johnson's,  at  the  Observatory.  Various 
friends  came  to  see  the  last  of  me — ^Mr.  Cope- 
land,  Mr.  Chnrob,  Mr.  Buckle,  Mr.  Pattison,  and 
Mr.  Lewis.  Dr.  Pusey.  too,  came  up  to  take 
leave  of  me ;  and  I  c^led  on  Dr.  Ogle,  one  of 
my  very  oldest  fiends,/ for  he  was  my  private 
to  tor  when  I  was  an  undergraduate.  In  him  I 
took  leave  of  my  first  College,  Trinity,  which 
was  so  dear  to  me,  and  which  held  on  its 
foandation  so  many  who  have  been  kind  to  me, 
both  when  I  was  a  bov  and  all  through  my 
Oxford  life.  Trinity  had  never  been  unkind  to 
me.  There  used  to  be  much  snapdragon  grow- 
ing on  the  walls  opposite  my  ft^diman's  rooms 
there,  and  I  had  fbr  years  taken  it  as  the 
emblem  of  my  own  perpetual  residence,  even 
^nto  death,  in  my  University. 

^  On  the  morning  of  the  28rd  I  left  the  Obser- 
vatory. I  have  never  seen  Oxford  since;  ex- 
cepting its  spires,  as  they  are  seen  from  the 
railway.* 

What  an  exceeding  sadness  is  gathered  up 
into  these  words!  And  yet  the  impress  of 
this  time  left  upon  some  of  Dr.  Newman's 
writings  seems,  like  the  ruin  which  records 
what  was  the  violence  of  the  throes  of  tho 
long-jpassed  earthquake,  even  still  more  in- 
dicative of  the  terrible  character  of  the  strug- 
fle  through  which  at  this  time  he  passed.  We 
ave  seen  how  keenly  he  felt  the  suspicious  in- 
trusions upon  his  privacy  which  haunted  his 
last  years  in  the  Church  of  England.  But  in 
*  Loss  and  Gain'  there  is  a  yet' more  expressive 
exhibition  of  the  extremity  of  that  suflfering. 
He  denies  as'  utterly  untrue  the  common  belief 
that  he  *  introduced  friends  or  partisans  into  the 
tale;^  and  of  course  he  is  to  be  implicitly  believed. 
And  yet  onb  there  is  whom  no  one  who  reads 
the  pages  can  for  a  moment  doubt  is  there, 
and  that  is  Dr.  Newman  himself  The  weary, 
unresting,  hunted  condition  of  the  leading 
figure  in  the  tale,  with  all  its  accompaniment 
of  keen,  flashing  wit,  always  seemed  to  ns 
the  history  of  those  days  when  a  well-meant 
but  impertinent  series  of  religious  intrusions 
was  well-nigh  driving  the  wise  man  mad. 

We  have  followed  out  these  steps  thus  in 
detail,  not  only  because  of  their  intense  in- 
terest as  an  autobiography,  but  also  because 
the  narrative  itself  seems  to  throw  the  strong- 
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est  possible  light  on  the  mainly-important 
question  how  far  this  defection  of  one  of  her 
greatest  sons  does  really  tend  to  weaken  the 
argnmentative  position  of  the  English  Chorch 
in  her  strife  with  Rome.  What  has  been  said 
already  will  snffice  to  prove  tlmt  in  oar  opinion 
no  such  consequence  can  justly  follow  from  it 
TVe  acknowledge  freely  the  greatness  of  the 
individual  loss.  But  the  causes  of  that  defec- 
tion are,  we  think,  clearly  shown  to  have 
been  the  pecuJiaritij^s  of  Uie  individual,  not 
the  weakness  of  the  side  which  he  abandoned. 
His  steps  mark  no  path  to  any  other.  He 
sprang  clear  over  the  guarding  walls  of  the 
sheepfold,  and  opened  no  way  through  them 
for  other  wanderers.  Men  may  have  left 
the  Church  of  England  because  their  leader 
left  it ;  but  they  could  not  leave  it  as  he  left 
it,  or  because  of  his  reasons  for  leaving  it 
In  trutii,  he  appears  never  to  have  occupied 
a  thoroughly  real  Church-of-England  position. 
He  was  at  jSrst,  bv  education  and  private 
judgment,  a  Calvinistic  Puritan ;  be  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  coldness  and  barrenness 
of  this  theory,  and  set  about  findinff  a  new 
position  for  himself  and  in  so  doinff  he  skip- 
ped over  tme,  sound  EngHsh  ChnrchVnanship 
into  a  course  of  feeling  and  thought  allied 
with  and  leading  on  to  Kome.  Even  the  hin- 
drances which  so  long  held  him  back  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  indeed  the  logi- 
cal force  of  the  unanswerable  credentials  of 
the  English  Church.  On  the  contrary  they 
were  rather  personal  impressions,  feelings,  and 
difBcultiee.  His  faithful,  loving  nature  made 
him  cling  desperately  to  early  hopes,  friend- 
ships, and  afifections.  Even  to  the  end  Tho- 
mas Scott  never  loses  his  hold  upon  him.  His 
narrative  is  not  the  history  of  the  normal 
progress  of  a  mind  from  England  to  Rome ; 
It  is  so  thoroughly  exceptional  that  it  does 
not  seem  calculated  to  seduce  to  Rome  men 
governed  in  such  high  matters  by  argument 
and  reason  rather  than  by  impulse  and  feel- 
ing. We  do  not  therefore  think  that  the 
mere  fact  of  this  secession  tells  with  any 
force  against  that  communion  whose  claims 
satii^ed  to  their  dying  day  such  men  as 
Hooker  and  Andrewes,  and  TJssher  and  Ham- 
mond, and  Bramhall  and  Butler. 

But  beyond  this,  his  present  view  of  the 
English  Church  appears  to  be  incompatible 
with  tjiat  fierce  and  internecine  hostility  to 
the  claim  upon  the  loyalty  of  her  children 
which  is  really  essential  to  clear  the  act  of 
perverting  others  from  her  ranks  from  the 
plainest  guilt  of  schism.  It  is  not  merely 
that  the  nobleness  and  tenderness  of  his 
nature  make  his  tone  so  unlike  that  of  many 
of  those  who  have  taken  the  same  step  with 
himself.  It  is  not  that  every  provocation — 
and  how  many  they  have  been ! — every  mis- 


nnderstanding — and  they  have  been  fiX  but 
universal ;  every  unworthy  charge  or  insinu- 
ation— down  to  those  of  Professor  Eingsley, 
— have  failed  to  embitter  his  feelings  against 
the  communion  he  iias  deserted  and  the 
friends  whom  he  has  left  It  is  not  this  to 
which  we  refer,  for  this  is  personal  to  himself^ 
and  the  fruit  of  his  own  generosity  and  true 
greatness  of  soul.  But  we  refer  to  his  calm, 
deliberate  estimate  of  the  forsaken  Church. 
He  says,  indeed,  that  since  his  change  he  has 
*had  no  changes  to  record,  no  anxiety  of 
heart  whatever.  I  have  been  in  perfect  peace 
and  contentment  I  never  had  one  douW  (p. 
878).  But,  as  we  have  seen  already,  this  was 
always  the  temporary  condition  in  which 
every  new  phase  of  opinion  landed  him.  He 
was  always  able  to  build  up  these  tabernacles 
of  rest  The  difference  between  this  and 
those  former  resting-places  is  clear.  In  those 
he  was  still  a  searcher  after  truth  :  he  needed 
and  required  conviction,  and  a  new  convic- 
tion might  shake  the  old  comfort  But  his 
present  resting-place  is  built  upon  the  denial 
of  all  further  enquiry.  *  I  have,*  he  says  (p. 
374),  *  no  further  history  of  religions  opinions 
to  narrate :'  and  some  following  words  show 
how  entirely  it  is  this  abandonment  of  the 
idea  of  the  actual  conviction  of  tiHth  for  the 
blind  admission  of  the  dictates  of  a  despotic 
external  authority  on  which  he  rests.  He  is 
speaking  of  his  reception  of  the  dogma  .of 
Transubstantiation,  in  which  he  found  no 
difficulty  tlirough  the  use  of  a  formulary 
which  it  is  easy  to  see  is  full  of  comfort  for  a 
mind  endowed  by  nature  with  so  sceptical  a 
tendency  that,  under  the  guard  of  a  tender 
conscience,  it  can  find  peace  only  in  ceasing 
to  inquire.    His  words  are  tiiese — » 

*I  cannot  tell  hna  it  is;  but  I  say,  "Why 
should  it  not  be  ?  What*s  to  hinder  iti  What 
do  I  know  of  substance  or  matter  ?  Just  as'much 
as  the  greatest  philosopher,  and  that's  nothing  at 
all.^'  Bo  much  is  this  the  case  that  there  Is  a 
riding  school  of  philosophers  now  which  oon^ 
ders  phenomena  to  constitute  the  whole  of  our 
knowledge  of  physios.    The  OathoUc  doctrine 

leaves  phenomena  alone It    deals 

with  what  no  one  on  earth  knows  anything  about 
— the  material  substances  themselves.' — P.  876. 

The  contrast,  therefore,  between  the  entire 
rest  of  his  present  position  in  comparison  with 
what  preceded  it,  is  in  him  no  condemnation 
of  the  Church  he  has  left ;  he  is  but  continuing 
his  old  habit  of  finding  peace  in  a  formulary 
which  hais  lasted  longer  than  the  former  only 
because  it  forbids  £e  contiiTuance  of  that 
inquiry  which  in  hinj  is  synonymous  with 
change.  But  that  to  which  we  refer  is  his 
own  direct  estimate  of  the  Church  he  has  left 
That  he  should  admit  it  formally  to  be  the 
Catholic  Church  was  of  jcourae^mipossible. 
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For,  if  it  was,  Iiaiooiild  not  tepamie  fiom  it 
without  the  BID  of  wilfiil  BchSaiki;  Mid  hoF 
lur  he  it  aUe^  irota  Iho  inazhaiirtiblo  plas- 
ticity of  hk  woudetM  miod,  to  put  himself 
.with  poifect  trathiUaieea  by  the  aetion  of  his 
ilriU^  iAto  :the  exact  state  of  thinking  and 
fteiiDg  Irbich  liia  poaitioiLreqiureQy  maj  he 
pithered'from  the  langnage  of  his  retiaction. 
m  1843»of'allthe  hacd  thioos  he  h«d  said 
Mauiet.the  Choroh  bf  ^ome?    In  making 
'  ihis:retraoti<»i  he  -says  that  h»  joMificalfioQ.  of 
ilia  words  at  the  time  he  used  thenn  was:-^ 

*  I  am  not  9peakiiig  mj  owii^  words ;  I  am  but 
folio wiDg  almost  a  oonBeDsos  of  the  Bi vines. of 
my  owa  Ohuflbh.  .They  We  ever  used  ijie 
strpp^lattgoageagaiDst Borne.  ....  I^ti$h 
to  throw  myself  into  their  f^stem.'  -IfMle  t  say 
'idiattbeyaay^iIimJafb^:  Sudh  views,  too,  are 
nsoefisary  to  otur  t>oi^l»oit'<^-ik  821       . 

■    Precleelj  the  same  jastification  will  cover 
Ills  DOW  <ibclariiig  that  *  aftar  JoitiiDg  Home 

'  (there  aame  on  hiui  an  extreme  astoniehmeat 
that  Ue  bad  ever  imagiQed  the  Ohnrch  of  Eng- 
land to  be  a  portion  of  the  Catholic  Church/ 

.  ito, — P,  24,  Appendix. 

Such  language  m  now  aa  '  nccessarj  for  his 
•position^  BA  was  his  old  condemnation  of 
Rome  when  be  was  an  Anglican,  It  is  not 
ibeii  by  such  utterances  as  these  that  we  would 
']ad^o  what  is  his  real  estimate  of  the  Church 
of  England,  but  by  the  qualifying  ad  millions 

,  jvrhich  accompany  this  declaration  ;  for  tbcae 
reach  very  far;— ^        . 

'  The  G^nroh  of  BiiiSiind,*  te  saj*, 'has  been 
ihe  fnstmmenttif  Provlflenoe  iii  conferring  great 
benefits  on  met  had' t  been  born  in  Dittent  p^^ 

•  hapa'H  ahoold 'never  ha^e  beisn  .baptiaed^  ^ 

...    0an,  I  h$ve  the  hearty  pit  rather  the 

.  waqt  of  ohaiity;  eonsideriqg  that  J]^  4oee  f^r  ^ 

many,  others  what  it  has  d^i^e.  for.  me,  to  wish 

' to  see  it  overthrown  i   '  I  hav  no  sach.  whilst  ii ' 

,  Is  'what  it  1s^.  and  while  we  are  to  smkir  a  body.' 

^-pPp/36-27,:^ '•■■;•  -j   •';  \'\y-   ']■ 

-    Soobiiaiigaage  wonld  be  pure  Pelagiabiam 

«nlesah,e  believed  her  to  be  acbaaiiel  of  grace. 

.  And  thai  Qrace  may  be  given  in  hec  we  are 

>  aeatonably  renftusided  bjranothep  whohaSiUft 

•  iosr  Qhuroh's  ministry ,  (br  Boine,,  He,  aa  a 
Mod  Roffianist, .  is  not  oi^ly  free^  bat  is  oven 

.  'loiiod  to  betiieye  th^is  maeh.  *  ^or  tb«  very 
vBoiH  Unigenitiis,'  paybMr..Ffoulkes,^oC  Cle- 

•  Bient  XL.  condemns  as'  the  29th  heretical  pro- 
rposition-^Extrae^lesiam  nulla  coneedUJir 
":.gratiii.V    ..;...•       ■)  •,.    . 

Mr,'  he'  oontlooes,  '  it  be  heresy  for  os  to  as- 
'  a^t  thU  Iti  any  l^nse,  it.oanoot  be  orthodoxy  for 
.  US  to  H&Hort  the  oth^r  fn  every  'i«ense ;  and  eVe^r  if 

•  H  were  not  «04  the  dhristism  lives  of  men  fn  the 
1  Obttrdli  «yf/  Erii^and  W4)nld  heone'of  thi«e  ln«x- 
.Lfehit,|^r'rHei«  wliioh  liifnOceaomiiD^t  aafcW^ 
viW^n 7?^. No. w,  pL,M4;    ... 
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It  is  in  entire  acoordance  with  snch  a  be* 
lief  concerning  the  Bn^ish  Chnrch  that' he 
disavows  all  active  efibrta  at  proeelyting  from 
her,  and  limits  his  action,  in  this  resj^ct,  to 
the  extreme  cage  of  an  '  Anglican  who  should 
oome  to  ^m  after  careful,  thqught  and  prayer 
and  with  deliberate  purpose,  and  sayj  '^Ube- 
lieye  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Churcbj.  i^d  tnat 
yours  alone  is  it '"  (p.  28,  App.).  This  is  re- 
freshing lai^i^e.;  ai^d  though  not^  alas! 
common,  especimly  intbemonthof  thpae  who 
have  set  the  example  of  apostasy,  yet  it  is  not 
.altogether  confined  t^  Dr.  Newman.  iJn.the 
remarkable  article  from  which  we  have  quoted 
above^  Mr.  Ffoni^es  speaka  in  the  same  tone : 
-T^'  i  r^eat,'  he  says,  in  sni^ming  pp  his  views 
upon  this  point  as  one  of  tliose  inrho  have  not 
become  priestsi    ..    .,  ,,.  . 

*that  the  years  which  I  haV6  speht  as  a  Roman 
Catholic  have  been  smenget  themost'ilseless  and 
unedifying  of  my  life ;  and  therefore  it  is-taa  I 
feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  speak  out  to  others 
laoklng  the  same  experience^  Letnobedy  quit 
tbeOhoreh  of  England  kn  tlM  Romao  CMbolSo 
Ohoroh  on  any  other  ground  tban.of  adMnet 
oaM  from '€h)d  to  do  so.  •  •  ;  .Solofigaaa 
man  can  go  on  boaestiy  and  Undobbtlnc^y  before 
God.  in  ihe  Ohuroh  of  Snglaod,  let  him  be  thank- 
All  for  his  bt  and  do  his  best  to  serve 'Ohrlstin 
it,  an4  not  be  moved  by  any  taunts  or  airgnments 
of  his  feNow  m«D.*— ITfii^  JSev.^  Ife.  ix.  p.  WH. 

One  other  consideration  toa.seemsio  bato 
add  force  to  such  words  as  these  from  the 
month  of  Dr.  Newman :  they  come  to  us  with 
the  weight  of  hts  most  deliberate  thonghts, 
for  they  di^er  ^Widely  from  what  he  said  sevien 
yeafs  ago  in  his  lectures  on  the  difSculties 
felt  bv  Anglicans  in  submitting  to  the^Oitiio- 
lic  Church.  ;         .    '     r 

We  the  nkiher  dwell^on  allthisbeeatiseDr. 
N^Wtnian-  tells  xm  r^peitediy  tbaif  he  i»  upt 
intendtng  in  the  ApioJ6gia, to  enter  Upon  cofa- 
tvoters^.  i  He  me^tts  to  confhia  himself  to 
his  own  personal  vindica!tion;*tp'  thle  htst6^ 
of  his  own  mind  and  opinions ;.  and  We-  are 
thetefcire  botind,  in-es^tmatfi^  th^  pfVi^^rbf 
this  nabatfte  against  the  position*  of  the 
Ohoirch  Hif  Englanfd, '  to  gfye  pr^jemlMent 
weight  "to  whatever  concerns  his  own  p^fsoi^al 
x<:^cern  in  the  great  strife.  In  the  tone' of 
hk  own  persoDM  opfnioni  w^  '^d'sonie  sola- 
ti<on  of  the  eni^a  why  so  great  a  eooVert 
ties  ieen  treated  with  such  eompMnlti'^^  ne- 

flect  The  bitter  sarduims  6f  Dr.  Manning, 
is  wholesale  adoption  of  every  superstitibb, 
and  hts  d^Med  maihftenanee  of  the  b6iirt  aa 
weK  as  the  cause  of  itome,*  most  be*  far  nio^ 
to  the  ^te  of  =ordinar]^  Rorain  contro>'^ttdal- 
tststhkn  the  tohe^  of  one  who'can>peak  tllna 
'Of  -t^ff  Oliiirch  of'  Englanf^ ; '  who  dart  give 
such  small  support,  as  we  have  abevo  seen 
him  do,.ta  .the.  jeaoitry'Ofvthe  casuista  to 
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"viiom  he  IB  now  formril j  oomnritted,  ^and 
t^ho  bap  8^7  of  the  'detoiiobal  manifeftUtiotis 
in  honour  of  Oirf  Lady,*  which  itre  80  mark- 
cjdfy  the  bhafaotferistic  of  modern  Romanfetfe, 
^*thdy  ha^  been  iny  gt-ea*  enix.  .  .  .  .•. 
I  6^  fritnkly,  T  do  not  ftilly  entet  (nto  theto 
now;  I' ttnflft  Ido  not  Ibvp  W  the  lesa  b<e. 
Wrtse  ?''c4fcti6t  enter  into  them.*  (Apol.  SlSl) 
Watural  as  ip'tl(*  negfeet'of  snch  A  tnan  in  the 
pteserft  temtJieir  of  Soinaii  Catholic^  it  is  « 
rack  ti^  he  deeply  noted  in  this  aspect  of  the 
ddtftrdve^y.'  TJie'gteat  convert'  eontina^ 
BtiiWd  in  bhsciintyv  whilst  ihe  inpr^  toi?#!- 
iti^  etith^iasni  <)f  jroonger  adhei'ents  dolfies 
'  ffiem  Wilh  Sie  pnTt)lfej  of  a  Moisignorfe'Vi^ 
6Ven  htjldi^  diit  h6f6te  their  eires  tfa^^riittJenng' 
^A)isp(HA'df  the  ciip  of  a  eardinal,:  No  dotlbt 
there  are  meditative  men  iaf  hfs  De#  (k>n^- 
m9n)fn  who  jprofoQi^dly  n9te  anush  acta  aa' 
tim^    One  lol  them,  4  lefj^i,  fiaa    ^>u*v -» 


<  Bi^VaakaMr^IYooHEeii  ftUBomttiOrtbottQ 
l^t&tuTdhf  becai  tbe  laeaiis  of  ttomahlogy.aafar  as 
in  Alftni  ^lajTt  o»ef  of  8i#l  grester  naoM  ttotCbe 

.fliinllj  F^r  or  pot  lew  deiioM  ^itobintfotD  f! 
If  it  the  fiQfBtem  fthal  baft  atfpi^  bis  esoelletteat! 

H^  if  6«iiilhea^tnetbal!hewaa.fbrmeriy:.\  v  . 
Wh]r  is  he»  the  most  highly  gifted  mtelleot  of  the 
dagr,  epmhiiied  with  rare  piWtyt  theinostpop^lir 

.  i^irtjf  teikler  witliln.  msmovy,  »qw  ia  dUbMOnr-i 
ed  retirement — ^the  viotim  of  oircumstanoes  or  of 

.Rqpm,  f^  a^ifjpfiQt,  wi)*  Ji«r  8^<^i^  iffiti^^ 

^■j^i  mA  4#d.!iiwd*y,^a^r.iq?iPW«Mftted  |{^e 

truth  Jtu4  'DVf  ^|9W^a^  i^EMrne4  i^QIgst.  ps 

.  1«W'  WWh  Q^tMim^:i^\hp: 0v^  a.4boiigfigh 

^ut  though  to  so  great  a  degffc^.jlihe  i^l 
,T|ail^,43^f,|tW|,lH)pfe  ip  ih^  fffi^tiJjm\ie$f^  ar. 
:|P«»p«iB  togs,ff|v>^  ^p  jMBBPfi^l  hMtary/of 

.rti)  bwp*  yj^t,  jt,  p^t«ppj,«iafti  sf^po^.  headscpf 

.poflft^yefsjr  iW<*iWe  viv^  m  pWfwMly 
/♦t^,  :  jt  iji^; time  ^  Pr.  lfew,«nn  ep^peiidy 

^pr)»c4t;efi.  it|  h^ip^,  <^r)?if)^r^d  ,a»^  4»<mt?p- 
,T^iiw4.W9ffc  |u^4.j]|Mji^s j|s  to^feif^jec^thef  y»l* 

i^n^  ift  ^y^  .WJQ;  ^M^i^r  .vmjvh»'.  fottwi^ 
:IH»*.P^K^  il,heippraj^,controvprsi|Jint.thlMl 

vbw  ,M;*ywJi  cppiirw^»^. ,  IJiw,jsmQr^ 

t  forWi'^  tfi^  J)urniftg  wflfd^  hfl ^rpps», jqapi^- 
.  JWN.  with  J^ejre  of  hJA  WpJpqfrWe,  th^Q 
^Sfr.-Wj  9}P^V.o£..his,  ^4ied,  ,9i|^q^Q(8^ 

,liJ^e^  I  ATI?,  jti(9.othw.w^iote  i»nght  .iM>,;  he 

He  '^riFt'if  ^f^)i  Yvhij^ldfep^i^  tb 

iwtp.W  QWtWW4l>^h^:»J;Md|y.  of.Ae.lJoqo- 

myiHM^,^fi<'9iw»^  Vp.tgi  thjsrjtinneihi* 
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great  diirinep  of  tiie  Bn^idi' C&orch  have  al- 
ways oecDpied.  He  imaintained  fb^  it^  thact  it 
wa^  a  title  braneh  of  the  X>ni  Catholfe  aad 
Apostolic  Oh^rch;  Ibat  it  possedbod  all  the 
essentiai  notes  of'sQcli  A  InetPherthif ;  that 
it  had  an  itpoaUdie  desoent  for  its  tfeecBold 

*inii>Mx7,  aii4  therefore  Biidoahted  valMiily 
in  ita  Sae^an^nta  a^d  means  of  gmce;  tii$t 
ft  had  a<  tcM  idmitane^'  of  un^iimpted 
ptimitive<  doctrine^' and  mm  a  livitig  wStoeis 
^  dieftith  bbee  ddive^ed  t6  thesaiuta;  that 
it  had  ^vftaiof  liviD{(  gtaee  which  Were  n»ade 
visible  m  a  manifest  and  abundi^nt  sancti^ ; 
i  sanctij^  whtch  it  Would  bo  the^  ranlneaa  of 
t^elagi^nism  to  attribofeid  097  other  source 
th^n  the  indwellLog  and  work  of  that  Holy 
SpiriifwWickria  thejfift  of  its  ascendedTHead 
to  the  Ohdrch  (^.  Chdit  Theaa  nndonbted 
notes  of  ther'trne  <^nroh  be;  eet  agaiiirt  the 
primary  argument  agrainst  its  Catholijcilyi 
which' might  be  drjjiwn  Ijrbm  its  visible  sejkrar 
tiod  .fipom  so  Iarg(e  a  i^oftro^  of  'C^ristendoDDU 

^iThaVisoTation  was/iti  inisfdritine;  the  result 
of  the  sins  of  the  whole  fcjiprch,  an^  espe- 
cially of 'Home  ;  hot  ihe  chpioel  of  a'  schis- 
matic spirit.  That  sfeparatibii  h^^oqld  tirge 
was,  when  closely  acrutinised^  mOr^  complete 
in  apjiearance  than  in  fact^  since  we  have  al- 

'  Vays  ackuowlecl^^d  tbe  Creed^  the  prdePB> 
the  ^acramenta,  arid  the  Smp^TfiA  of  the 
blher  branches  of  the  Churcli  GatbdliCj  wtth 
which  Absolute  visible  cpmmunioh'  was  ftir  t&e 
time  Witlihoidett'  'frotn  nsi  K  was^  too,  onW 
by  an  assumption  of  that  wTiich  It  was  intcno- 
ed  to  protvei  that  it  00^4  }^p.eell^.  a  ^eparar 
tlon  in  any  wa^  p^culi^r  t9  e^rselyes  fi:opi  the 
whole  Odthohe  Ohordi';  for  it  waa  ahaied 
flitjb  ^s  by  the  whole  of  tbeiwi  ^Ea^ftahi 
eoimitfniiion/  "Vfheii  plied  <  wHih  arguments 
drawi^  fh>^  the  ^demp«tipn  of  m  Dbtfa- 
tUte'on  the  ^e  ^roupd'^df  tbMt  isola^oa  from 
the^  Oalhojic  bpijv,  wie  ap^wer  was  ^asy,  t^it 
theirs  was  a  serr-chbsen/^c^  therefore  nn&I 
sepai'ation  ;  whilst  it  was  now  Rome,  ana  not 
ii£ngliuid/i(rhi^  hk  UfH^gJComtiMlnloii^ith 
herself  ^^^lindinonidfjCMolicitj,  baae«ii- 
d«Pthecini^ur^  which):  from<i^thol4eminitkfl| 
l^d  shiadbeoiatlsod  tHe  tNibaiiet  boid^  ^IlKii 
>  the.abswer fb  UiofkvonHMiitiveoiivie  df 'Rsae 
agaifist'  dursel^e^'  drimi  frdni^'^MV^nhamy 
sepanilion;iWas.tWofbldir<  first;  that  thelayJa 

Mii^U'W^tatt^toftobrdKoiee;  w^notourklftky 
pKHvtveii;  wa^shariEkl  with 'udb^tbiiyVaBt aid 
<vienerable  fiinsi;;  was  «  par^df 'ihe  oo^Imim^a 
punishment  of  Christendom;  was 'tiilif :pf 
which  the^  arrogant, Dpnatism^  of  Rome  jipade 
l>er  cdlje^Jf,  &^}W  i^?fi  "^^I^^It^^^ f^^^f^^ 

^T\m  »W)wl  ap>i»^w  W49.Aati  if  Rowo^Wd 

/agiinst'  <Qa'i^parfent'.€atboli(i%;  W«  pkMidid 

-agaiMt  ^i»0  otfqtteationiM&^ntimlitn'tlnt 

it  she  seemed  to  piMteiiJI^'tKair  m  dSil^  tie 

0!i^— J  '^  .r/Xf>        >/ 
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:^^^(Nftfi4  o^nt&ttf '(thoogh  ev^Q  ibifibaUnibe 
in  her  favour  was  daily  (HminiahiDg  ,with  the 
fast  estteosioB  of  oar  comnkauion),  yei>tbat, 
granting  thia^  we  nndoubtedly  could  claim 
gbote  £6r  the  '^quod  rnnper^  of  tbie  well- 
known  forwwlary  of  St  ymcent  6f  Leriaa. 
We  pleatied  againat  Eeme  t&alt  we  kept  the 
•prmiiw^  depoait  ^f  lhe<  Faith  in  the  unal- 
-tered  afarine  of  primitive  diaoii^ltne;  and  ^d 
Dot  by  deirdopaa^t  and  addition  ^or rapted 
jfehe  virgin  gift  of  tble  prinary  revelation. 
•  '  Fboh)  this  fastneiBfi  Dr^  N^miin  was  ddven 
bf  Stiiea'a  knguage  in;  the  >Mono|>hy6ite 
<)cnaftiv>xreray.  fidw,  we  aak,  or  why!  We 
^an  afford  to  grant  tot  Dir.  Newman  to  a  de- 
gijee  ve  cotdd  etiaily  dilute,  thaC  in  the  con- 
inoveoiy  ^ht  epecii^  «i>pi^  of  St  L^  iia  to 
rtlw  jkf^metiti  of  .,Oathiolicity.  It  waa  the 
jreaaiesl;^  the  ahK>rteat^  the  moat  coarindog. 
;A]Uti«ilalising«ect.intr6dne€d  a  novel  point 
^.Jitreay,  to  :W  grappled  with  in  argnment 
cbnlp  by  a«eh  a  anbliiety  of  intellect  tbatt  the 
;^feaUty  of  the  oa^et  eoioplete  viotorj  would 
^aoairc^y  he  aplparent  to  |he  common  appre- 
iie^aiotf  ci  Chriatendont  The  fine  edge 
.which  these  weaipona  reauired  mad^  tbm 
unfit  for  the  handling  or  ao  ordinary  fol- 
Jk>9er;  tbcirefore  Leo  refated  them  ^^  the 
.aatilj'Appraciahle  ^gronnd  thM*  the  dootrioe 
mm  oot^tvary  to  th6  nnivenMd  aekise  of  Ohris- 
tendom*  In  like  mannen,  Bishop  Wiseman's 
irtMe  in  the  'Dtthlin  Beidew'  bade  Dr. 
yevman  to  ae*  that  St  Atigoatin  decided^  in 
.the  Deoatist'strile^ '  SiBonmaJudieat  orbis  ter- 
faruek'  This  voh»  tbrew  Mek  its  ISffbt  on 
Km  Monopbysi to.  strnggle^  It  **  decided  eoole- 
aiaatioal  qaeationa  <Ni  a  sutaipler  tnle  than  that 
4>f  antiquity'  (p^  212) ;;  tibaA  ia»  argues  Br. 
j(fewmaB,  St  Ai^ostm*  arid  St.  Lea  throw 
i^ver  attiqnity,. aod  test  oaly ion  nnivetaality, 
a»  destroying  oor  ptea«  ;  If  I  utge  any  linger 
^he  pleit  ef  antiqmiy  iRgaSttst  the  ple»  of  Ca- 
tj^otioity^  I  eitoh  in  the  glUter  m  nw  of  my 
lnlture%and  I  am  a  Mob6phyBitot  not,  in- 
deedf  b V  sharing  tl^r  hbreay,  ibut  by/  occa- 
'P]HDg  their  grouid..  The  msHs  ghost  reap- 
peara  to  himafterwiard^  in  the  inidst<<^  the 
dost  and  toil  of  th»  Arian  «trife^  .'The 
f  nter  Artaj04  were  the  Proteslantly  the  semi- 
Arian^  weie  the.  AnglieaBs.  Boma  now  was 
wW  it;  waa  •.(!►.  248). 

B«t  what  is-  dm  argDmeat  really  worth! 
We  say  fisaiElessly^  Nothing  whatever.  For 
when  Sk  I«eo  appealed  to  OatholMiikf  against 
the;  Hi^aopbyeit^  he  apftoaled  to  it .  as .  emi- 
fc^djio^AfitiqQityr- -aa  oeinff  the  simplest  aikl 
eisiesi  i)ode.  of  applying  ttttt.witnessi  Jost 
aaspme^- tests  in  naimreiretof  sodelicatela 
Kud.tbiMiiit.is  soarcNit^iposiftbie  to  aMly  4betD 
except  in  combination  with  some  ruder  mat- 
ter wl^ch  assists  their  exbibitioi^  so  he  coaild 
more  easily  show  that  antiquity  condenmecl 


the  Mbnophysito  by  appfying  to  his  err6r  the 
tefet  of  the  condemnation  of  that  Catholic 
world  which  had  inherited  the  Catholie  ixm- 
dition,  than  by  the  eubtlety  of  arguments  to 
be  drawn  fh>ai  forranlaries  oomponnded  be- 
fore this  particular  heresy  waa  broached*  St 
Leo,  therefore,  And  St.  Angustin,  and  St 
Athamasius,  all  ased  the  argument  of  Catho- 
licity, because  in  their  day  it  embodied  and 
most  easily  ippHed  the  arffuinent  of  anti- 
quity; not  because  iticould  be  set  against  it 
as  an  instrument  of  .greater  force.  The  whole 
objection^  tben;.tothe  Eng^h  standing  ground 
is  swept  a^ay.  From  the  first  the  ^  quod 
semper '  h»s  stood  befdre  the  ^qnod  ah  ons- 
niboa.'  It  m>uat  d«  ao ;  .£or  toe  Catholic 
Church  is  one  and  iThlirisible.  Time  reaches 
not  to  it»  As  ^  ensted/in  het  Divine  GLead 
at  the  beginning, ,  ao  ahiei  «ii8ta  throughoat 
the  agea.  Her  truth  is  His  truths-one,  un- 
alterable, ibfallible.  The  safety  of  ervery 
faithful  hearty  even  in  its.  weakness,  is  ever- 
more, '  Though  JiU  man  shovdd  deny  Tsu, 
yet  wEl  iK)t  I.'  Th^  seeming  unoversality  of 
eraor  at  Any  pavlaenlair  moment  is  corrected 
by  the  unbroken  unity  of  truth.  The  fiaitfa- 
ful  may  be  minished  from  the  earth ;  bat 
they  areudt^mefwhere.  The  stream  may  be 
hemmed  in  by  roeks^  or  drank  in  by  sands, 
till  it  flows  at  any  moment  but.a  silver  thread; 
vet  is  it  ih$  stresim,  not  by  reason,  of  ito 
breadth,  tbon^h  it  should  eover  the  land*^ 
£»r  that  amy  biet  becaniie  then  vers  of  Damas- 
cus h»v0  flawed  into  th«  stream  of  Jndah^-^ 
bni  because  it  is  thaiwhiok  wellied  forth  htm 
its  own  sacred  fountain,  head  in  the  mountain 
of  €M«  Tba  evidence .  whaeh  supports  this 
view  ia  id>undaaUy  clear  to  auy  .careful 
student  of  the  History  of  the  time.  Euly^ 
ohes  luid  been  a  aealous  opponent  of  Nesto- 
rius ;  and,  just  as  ApoUinans  had  done  be- 
fore hitn  in  the  Arian  costroversy,  he  had^  in 
the  heat  of  his  aeai  for  l^uth^  .passed  over  ite 
bolrder  and  faUen*into  error  onthe  oilier  side. 
To  make  good  Dr.  Newnan'e.  view,  the  ap- 
peal iof  St  Leo  and  the  Cbuncil  of  Chdoe- 
doir  should  have  been  simply  to  the  united 
votee  ^  the  contemporary  Church.  For  this 
is  what  the  Roman  Catholios  define  to  be 
the  Church's  living  voieei  B^t  to  >»hat  do 
the  venerible  Fathers^  in  faot,  appeal  f  At 
the  conolusian  ol.  the  reading  of  St  Lec^a 
ktter  in  the  Couiicil  pf  Chaloedon,  by  which 
Eutyches  was  condemned,  the  Fathers  as* 
elaimfed^  'It  ia  the  h^  of  the  Apostles ! 
Our  Creed  is  the  saide  1  Anathema  to  them 
thai  gainsay  I  St  Peter  hath  spoken  b^ 
Leot!^  Here.oertaanly  t^^  appeal. to  iinti» 
qnily  waa  as  distinct  aa  kngnage  can.  make 
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it  Nor  is  St  Leo's  own'  reference  in  any 
measure  made  to  any  other  tribunal.  In  his 
celebrated  letter  be  refers  especially  to  tbe 
'vrords  ^  Holy  Scriptore,  and  complains  es- 
pecially of  these  depravers  of  the  faith  as 
*  seeking  not  to  tbe  letters  of  the  Apostlea, 
nor  to  tbe  anthotity  of  the  Evangelists,  but 
to  themselves^'  From  this  he  appeals  to  the 
words  of  tbe  Creed,  the  especial  record  of  the 
jodgment  of  antiquity.  *What  erudition,' 
he  asks,  ^  hath  filutycbes  acquired  from  the 
aacted  pages  of  the  New  and  Old  Testament, 
who  nnderstandeth  not  even  the  principles  of 
the  Greed  itself?  That  which  is  uttered 
tiiroughont  the  whole  world  by  the  mootlis 
of  all  catechumens  is  not  yet  received  ia  the 
beart  of  this  aged  man.' 

He  takes  here,  we  maintain,  as  exactly  as 
is  possible  the  position  ^  the  English  Chnrob 
in  her  struggle  with  Rome;  for  she  too -ap- 
peals first  to  Holy  Seriptnre,  and  then  to  the 
Creeds  of  the  Universal  Ghureh,  as  fixing  the 
concurrent  voice  of  antiquity ;  and  so  hand- 
ing down  the  true  interpretation  of  tbe  Sa- 
cred Volume,  as  she  delivers  it  in  creeds  and 
catechisms  to  the  bumblest  of  ber  children. 
Surely  it  needed-all  the  intense  individualism 
and  iaU  the  imagination  or  Dr.  Few  man  to 
draw  from  this  celebrated  letter  hSs  argument 
agaioflt  antiqaityi 

I>r.  Ifewman's  second  main  argument  ts 
couched  in  ^defensive  form.  It  is 'contained 
in  his  replrtottbe^objeetioii  tiiatthe  doctrine 
of  infallibility  liaiplief^itbat  *  as  a  Catholic,  he 
beBeves  in  t&o  existettce  of  a  power  on  earth, 
■which  at  its  own  will  imposes  upon  men  any 
•new  set  of  credenda  wnen  it  pleasesj^  &c. 
i(Apol.  p.  288).  This  he  answers  fint  by  ar- 
•gnittg  with  great  force  that  the  fallen  condi- 
'Cion'^f  man  renders  it  necessary  thai  di^re 
•should  i)e  lodged  somewhere  npdn^arth  a 
4ixad  deposit' of  troth  which  should  the  able, 
las  m  book  cannot,  to^  make  a  stand  against 
tbe  wild  living  iotelleet  of  mkn-'-a  stand 
wdiich,  instead  of  really  enalaving,  does  really 
-periect '  the  hnman  intelleot  which  dotJi  from 
•eppositioa  ff^ow,  and  thrives  and  is  joyous 
with  a  itougn  elastic  strength  under  tbe  terri- 
ble'blewa  of  the  divindy^fashiontd  instra- 
mettt' (Apol.  p.  890)* 

«  N6w  so  far  all  the  most  learned  ^ii^ines  of 
tbe  Church  of  BnglaBdvwbo  have  ever  writ- 
ten upon  the  subject  go  iieattily  «rith  him 
Slid  his  argumcint:  this  therefore  is 'no  arg»- 
tnent  against  England  and  la  iaivadir  of  Ronoe. 
The  Cburoh^dur  own  Articles  declare,  is  the 
keeper  and  witness  of'Holy  Scripture,  it  is 
of  the  ubBost  ioiportaaoe  oarenilly  to  !note 
this;  ibr  it  is  one'of  the  most  favourite  of  all 
tbe  stock  arguments  of  the  day  against  our 
Qhureh.  JBo  Dr.  Manning  aiiguea  in ,  his  se- 
cond letter:  'The  professed  foandatwa . of 


Anglicanism  is  Hol^  Scripture;  bot  tbe  real 
foundation  is  tbe  critical  reason.'  * 

And  tbe  assumed  ground  for  this  charge  k 
that '  it  appeals  from  the  Vving  voice  of  the 
Church,  and  rejects  its  divine  and  in^Kble 
authority'  (p.  14) ;  that  it  tiiditfore  makea 
the  individual  the  sole  judge  of  the  conteata 
of  Holy  Scripture,  which  is  essential  Rational- 
ism; that  it  professes  to  have  purified  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church ;  that  it  does  not  ven- 
ture itself  to  profess  a  Divine  guidance,  bat 
formally  and  dogmatically  denies  it  to  every 
Church  on  earth ;  that  as  by  its  theory  the  . 
several  parts  of  the  Church  are  now  divided 
and  therefore  fisHible,  it  denies  that  there  ia 
any  collective  Oharch  at  this  time  {Ih.  pp. 
i5, 1$,  17)  tbroneh  which  the  Divine  Yoioe 
speaks  to  ns  with  n^Uible  certainty  of  truth ; 
that  the  Universal  Church,  therefore,  no  long- 
er exisu  as  the  ultimate  witness  for  truth  ; 
that  therefore  the  highiest  and  last  certain^ 
for  the  faith  of  Jesus  Orist  is  ottly  human 
{Ih.  p.  18).  N(>w,  here  the  same  VaHacy  ia 
everywhere  present,  and  -mnoh  more  plornlj 
visible  because  more  distinctly  embodied  in  a 
set  of  positive  assertions.  But  what,  after  aU, 
is  the  argument  really  wort^  ?  We  do  not 
scrupie  to  say  that  flro^  ^rst  to  last  what  is 
here  attributed  to  her  is  an  absolute  contn- 
diuti^n  of  what  the  Church  of  England  alwaya 
bas  h^d  upon  the  matter. 

She  maintains  that  the^  voice  of  the  whole 
Church  cannMi  err';  that  though  even  Gene- 
ral Councils  may  &n  because  their  decrees, 
by  itheir  'Uon-receptien,  may  ultimately  net 
prove  to  be  the  vorice  of  th^  whole  Church, 
that  where  that  voice  really  speaks  it  is  infal- 
lible. On  the  decision  of  that  voice  ihe  rests 
against  h^retitte  the  question  of  the  riffht  un- 
derstanding of  Holy  Scripture.  She  declares 
the  Divinity  of  God  tbe  Son  with  this  special 
note  of  praise  l  *  The  Holy  Church  throngb- 
OQt  all  the  woHd  doth  acknowledge 'THEBT 
She  does  not  hpid  or  teach  6r  declare  that 
this  voice  of.  God  thipbgh  the  Universai 
Church  is  dead,  dumbed,  or  acoentless.  Sb^ 
hears  its  sound  ringing  clear  and  high  above 
the  discords  of  heresy,  isnd  bows  tolts  eveir 
sentence  with  the  implicitness  of  Fafth«  With 
a  convictmn  as  strong  as  'Rede  could  nrgis, 
and  with  a  consistency  which*  tbat  RatioiH^ 
izing,  becmse  eve^develeping,  ComnMinion 
cannotelakn,  shcwould  at  this  da^  put  asiA^ 
all  the  struggles  of  the  rebeNioua  reason  t6 
deny  any  pcli%  6f  the  Great  Cred^da,  nothy 
the  human  element  of  snpcrior  ai1i«iDent»  h« 
by  the  Divine  autbcvity  of  God  the  Holy 
Ghost  speaking  to  her  through  the  teatlmoay 

of  tbe  Primitive  ^md  Updivkled  Church.    R 
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18  Rome  vbieh  kills'  the'certahrtyof  tbat  ut- 
terance of  mystery  by  denying  its  prceeot 
vitality  and  bidding  men  listen  to-tbe  present 
Toices  of  the  peeping  and  mnttering  propbeta 
of  berowB  <loctriiie-de?ek>ping  communion 
instead  of  to  its  august  and  unquestionable 
accents. 
Dr.  Newman  is  too  far-seeing  and  too  shii- 
y  honest  not  to  see  and  feel  tb»  difBcultr, 
nt  the  mode  in  which  be  Boeets  it  only 
involves  him  in  another.  He  <meet8  it  by 
showing  the  practical  limitaiitons  which  sur- 
round the  exercise  of  the  supposed  gift  of 
infallibiHty  in  the  present  Roman  Commv- 
nion.  These  undoubtedly  are  many  and 
great.  It  can  only  define ;  and  that  under 
She  guidance  df  Scripture  atidtrndition^  and 
that  wHhin  the  narmw  circle  «of>d«elarin|^  a 
truth  held  implicitly  before.  Bven  ii»(<l6ing 
tkit  it  must  ht  cautious^  sWw,  eveaiardj  in 
its' operation  ;  and  though  Mts  normal  seat 
is  the  Pope  in  Bcumenical  Council '  (p.  890), 
yet  it  is;  in  ftict,  only  tbe  utterance  of  a  fore^ 
gone  conclusiofi  in  the  mind  of  Christendom. 
Now  it  is  clear  that  ver^  n^any  of  the 
practical  objections  to  the  claim  of  infallibility 
lade  before  the  idea  of  a  power  which  is  so 
jealously  fenced  in  within  limits  so  narrow*  as 
these.  We  say  advisedly,  the  praeiieed  ob- 
jections; fer  there  nomnin  uutouohed  in  all 
their  vig(mr  the  master  objeckionn^onnded  on 
the  ^eat  pHnciple  that  no.power  ean  add  to 
the  deposit  of  the  Faith  once  lor  aU  delivered 
to  the  Saints.  But,  then,  bow  completely 
with  the  dtsappearatice  of  these  practicable 
objections  vanish  also  all  the  vaunted  benefits 
of  ^e  power  I  One  of  the  commonest  for- 
mularies by  wbich  modem  Roman  advooaites 
seek  to  overthrow  the  Csith  'of  members  of 
the  Church  of  Eigiamd  is  by  tbe  assertion 
that  in  her  communion  there  ismo 'certain^ 
as '  ib  what  Ss^to  be  believed.  *But'bow  can 
an  nvfiUlibilitr,  Which  is  restrioted  betweea 
such  narrow  littrfls  aft  alone  can  make  it  en* 
durable,  and  so  is  separated  almost  by  infinite 
space  frem'hhn  *wiiom  it  ift  to  assure,  tend 
reany  to  give  ccitainty  ^of  faith  upon  any 
point  of  doubt  to  any:  ieparate  believer? 
<Tke  number  of  new  docrtrSnes,'  Dt .  Newman 
argues,  ^  will  not  opprosft  ns^  if  'it  tidces  etj^t 
eentui4es  to  promulgate  ^ven  «ooe'0f  theei* 
(pb  3^5);  and  he  goes  en ?to  saf ,  that  *there 
have  been  only  eighteen  sbch  Cduneils  since 
Ofaritttiianity  was — an  average  of  oni»  to>  a  oeiw 
tnry — and  of  these  Councils,  some  passed  no 
doctrinal  decree  at  all,'  '^e.  <Ap.  99e)L  Oer^ 
tat  1^.  such  a  system  would  Mt  be  Kkei^  to 
eppMMi  the  Churob  with  the  multitude  of  its 
deoiirioiis,'  though  the  exintenoli  «f  one  Mai 
decision  is  as  destructive  of  its  claims  to 
inbWIililUy  as  if  they)  wcm  a.tnaltitode*,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  how  does  it  miniktto 


to  the  certainty'  of  the  individud  f  What  the 
aibxions  conscience  craves  for  ie  an  infollible 
guide  for  itself.  How  dobs  it  even  help  t^ 
provide  this,  to  know  that  you  are  living 
under  a  system  by  the  action  of  wbich  it  is 
provided  that,  in  another  hundred  years,  the 
matter  in  doubt  will  be  infallibly  settled  f 
Nor  is  this  all :  not  only  is  the  subject  matter 
of  iniklHble  decrees  thua  limited,  and  their 
concoction  thus  tai^y;  but  difficulties  of 
another  class  beset  the  exerdiseof  its  power. 
Dr.  Newman  distinctly  limits  himself  to 
speaking  of  the  Pope  in  Ecumenical  Council^ 
as  /the  normal  seat  of  infallibility.'  Bat 
this  great  point  has  never  been  decided. 
it  m  been  decided  that  the  Church  is 
infallible ;  but  it  has  ?  never  been  settled 
whether  tbut  hifiillibillty  is  to  be  exerted  bv 
the  Pope,  or  the  Pope  in  ficbmenical  Council^ 
<a  by  what  othdr  oombiiiation  of  the  several 
Elements  cX  ike  Tribunal  Dr.  Newban 
iiitreduces  a  new  element  of  donbtiblnesft 
into  tbe  practical  working  of  the  system ;  for 
he  says,  ^It  does  not  at  aN  follow  becianse 
there  is  a  gii^  of  iniitllibility  in  the  Catholii; 
Chnrcb,  that  thereibr^  the  power  in  popsesddn 
of  it  is  in  all  its  proceedings  infallible'  (Ap. 
^8) ;  tfnd  he  proceeds  to  wote  instances  of 
its  misuse.  This  seems  to  bring  the  matter 
very  near  to  thd  hutnohiue  saying  of  thtdlata 
Henry  Drummoad,  ^Oh  what  piMns  it  costs 
to  keep  the  infallible  man  from  going  wrong 
a  dozen  times  «  dwf  4 '       ;  o     • 

Indeed,  to  find  any  special  rest fbr  the  spirit 
amongst,  the  diffiDrences  of  conflicting  opi- 
nions in  the  belief  that  such  a  circumscribed 
ivfi^libilit^  exists  under  eome  conditions 
0omewhere,is  not  a  whit  Jess  unreasonable 
than  It  wonld  be  for  the  iMd,  whd  hiid  falleil 
helplessly  amonj^thieves,  to  comfort  himself 
with  the  reflection,  when  be  had  been  rbbt>e4 
imd  was  about  te  be  murdered,  that  there  WiIa 
liomewhere  6r  other  a  power'  of  taw  Whick 
could  deliver  him  if  only  he  first 'leiirned 
where  it  waS'  lodgSsd,  m^d  then' waited  for  a 
cenflury  for  jts  ^xiecution.       : 

Neidier,  thien,  does^  the  contrtoveririal  part 
of  this  remaikable  book  appear  to  us  to 
strengthen  in  any  WaV  the  case  ag^net  onr 
own  Ofavreh.  And  ^  it  does  not  strengthen 
tltat:«ase,  it  most  undoubtedly  weakens  it. 
The  fact  of  the  secession  of  a  greatand  faon^ 
est  man-^H;?ith  gifts:  of  genius,  wiUi  learning, 
with  piety,  and  a  resolute  deternnnation  to 
buy'ne  truth  at  uny  cost^tt  an  atgument 
against  the  c^nee  he  has  deserted ;  and^  eo 
long-  as  he  is  eilebt,  a  itning  argntnent  He 
mu^i,  every  one  may  fainy  snppoe^'  have 
found  iaonie-  t^ilnswerable  reason  for  such  m 
eourse  to  which  I  am  a  stranger.  Bet  when 
he  comes  forward  i^ttd'ntitocks  bis  bosom,  and 
discloses  his  hidden  secret,  tk^  the  weight 
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«l  tlnl  ^xam)^]6  TvBeb  reBted  heretofore  on 
ibo  UDexpkitted  mystery  of  hi»  act  istobe 
Ified  by  a  new  etaDdarcL.  H^  \xk&  pleaded  a 
justificaition^  and  by  Uuit  plea,  he  and  fai$ 
«aQse  moat  abide ;  and  if  the  jostifieatioo 
lilila— *and  it  aeeme  to  m  June  aigaally  to  faU 
rr-the  eauae  Ss  'propoiiJoMbly  damaged 

Thieie  is  aoother  deeplyi  iotereetiQg  qne^ 
tkdl  raieed  by  Di^  Ne^n^nan't  work,  on  w.bi(^ 
M  oar  limits  did  not  abaolately  preveDty.^e 
aboold  be  glad  to  enter.  We  mean  the  pn9^ 
sent  position  of  the  Chnrck  oi  Borne  with 
Aiat  great  raUoaaUidtie  movdmettt  witb  wbiqh 
wti  too»  are  called  to  contend*  Eirerywh^ 
li  Europe  thie  oonteet  is  proceeding,  aed  the 
nelifttom  ef  tJke  €btirch  of  Rome  towards  it 
Are  becomicfg  dftily  more  and  itaore  embar- 
faesed.  Hp.ffonttes  tells  nstftat' the  ^'Hojcne 
/ind  Foreign;  BevieW"  ie  the  aii/y  pnblicatioa 
tHnelessing  to  emanate  from  Boman  Catbdlioa 
M  this  <k>aiitry  that  can.  be  named  in  the  same 
bfeiitth  with  tbe  leading  Protestant  Beviewa.'  ^ 
■Shice  hje  wvcfte  thesie  words  its  oipuiiie  has 
been  dosed  by  Pontifical  authority.  M. 
]4oritaldmberlhas  bai^ly  esoaped  pensure  with 
Ihe  payment  of  the  pefialty*--ao  faeiify  to 
)^  ci>*retigionists--^of  an  enforced  silence; 
and  Dr.  l^wma^i  '  inteq>reitf  recent  acts  of 
anthority'as  tying  the  hands  of  a  oontnsver- 
sUBst  such  as  Ishoold  be,''f  and  so  is  pM- 
v)ented  completutg  the  great  work  which  oo- 
tmpied  so  mnch  of  his  thotighta^  and  vhioh 
promised  to  do  more  than,  any  otfier  work 
this  ootmtry  is.  Iftdy  to  soe,.  to  ,set  sdme 
liasiting  botiodary  lines  between  the  proriaMs 
or  a  homble  feith  in  Bevekfeidn  asnd.  aik  ar*- 
dent  love  of  adrntn^ng  science*  Thk.  is.aa 
evil  inflicted  by  Borne/ on  this  whole  geaera 
tion,,  But  itt  %is^  wherever  the  mind  U 
Christendom'  is  active,  the  attitede  of  the 
Papal  oomtnanion  before  this  new  eneosy  is 
thai  of  a  stsrtled,  trembling  minacioosnessi 
i^hidh  infitea  the  deadly  oembat  it  ciia  so  iU 
tnaintain. 

..  These  focto  are  pal^nltto:  every  jene.whio 
knows  anythingwhateverofths.pveseat  state 
of  leKf^ious  thought  thfonghool  Boman  Gar 
tboUo  fiuropsk  Almost  every,  oioe  knows 
farther  tiiat  the  straggle  between  those  wbe 
wooid  Aoljeotiall  scienoe  aad  all  the  Aetiims 
of  the  hnnan  nuid  to  the  ^anthori^  of  the 
GiMfrehf  and  tjiose>wkO  wionid  limit,  tfao  eies^ 
oisij  of  that  aathority  mere  cf  Itesio  the  pro* 
per  sttbjeettSiatter  of  theolegv,  is  rife  and  i»> 
etessinj^  'Ihe  words  o^  ptthapa,  the  iablesl 
livi(lg  member  of  the  Bomaa  CaiholiD-  ooiph 
Bitnion  haire  rang  through  Brnqpe^  and  niaiqr 
a  h€iai:t  in  all  religions  oommnniom  has  .been 
wddened  by  the^  thought  of:  Dr.  DdUinger^s 
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virtual  t^eosnre^  And  yet  it  js  At  such  a  time 
as  this  that  Dr«  Manning  ventures  to  put  forth 
his  ^  Letters  to  a  Friend,'  painting  all  as  peace, 
wianimity,  and  obedient  faith  within  the  Bo- 
man Church;  all  dissension,  nnbelie^  and 
letting  slip  of  the  ancient  fiititb  within  our 
own  communion.  Surely  such  are  not  the 
weiapons  by  which  the  jcause  of  Godfs  tmth 
jcat)  he. advanced! 

But  we  must  brifcig  our  remarks  oa  the 
^  Api^logia'  to  a  close. 

Some  lessons. tihere  are,  and  those  f^teA 
ones,  which  this  bdok  is  calculated  to  instil 
iaAo  members  of  onr  own  eotnmtiuioa.  Pre- 
eminendy<  it  diows  the  rottenness  of  that 
naiere,  AetrDf^ParlianiMst  foiwdailion  on  which 
some,  now-atdey%  wonld  rest  our  Church. 
Dr.  Ne^mau  suggests,,  more  than  oneev  that 
suds  a eoursa musttob  wof  all  omr  pneseat 
strength.  Dr,  Manning  sings  his  pmn  wilh 
wild  and  premature  delight^  as  if  tho  evil  was 
already  accomplished.  In  bis  Arst  letter  he 
triumphed  ia  the  silesfoe  of  ConvooatioKi  but 
that  silence  has  sinoe .  been  broken.  A 
sdlemn  synodieal  judgment^  couched  in  the 
most  ejq^cit  hmyiays  bas  oondemaed  the 
ialse  teaching  whjich  liad  been  our  Clnireh's 
scandal.  Bi^  beeause  a  ^  very  exalted  person 
in  the  House  of  IjnM^  (p^  4)^  with  an  igi)0> 
Kanoe  or  aa  ignoring  of.  law,  as  was  shown 
in  the  debaite».  whkk  was  simply  astonishii^ 
chesc^  in  a  manser  whioh  even  Dr.  Mannincr 
oondemns,  to  asserU  without  a  particle  of  red 
evidence^ihat  the  Conv.eoalion  had  exceeded 
its  legitimate  powers^.  Dr.:  Manning  is  in  eca> 
tasies. .  The  ^very  emlted  pereon*  beeomes 
^A.righteons.jiidge»,ai^i:ned  iod^  a  Daniel 
eone  to  judgment^yea,  h  Daniel.'  These 
shottts  of  jov  odght  tO'  be  eAORffh  to  show 
BMU  wh^re  the  r^  danger  if  es.  Our  posent 
position  is  impregoabley  But  i£  we  abandon 
It  for  the  new.  e»e  proposed  to  us  by  the 
Balaamdist  piriy»  haw..slMiU  we  be  abte  to 
standi  .Qdw  eonld  a oatioaal  religiona  Bs» 
tablishmetot  which  Af>M,  seek  to  ivst  its 
foundatioDf^-^oton  Qod^s  Word ;  en  the  aa- 
eient  Creedti;  on  a  traie.  Apostolic  miniritiy; 
on  valid  Saeramenis ;  on  a  living,  even  though 
ib  be  an  obadnred,  unity  with  theUnivmd 
Chordvand  soi  p«  the  presenee  with  her  of 
hsff  Lotid,  and  on.thoigiAs  of  fiis  Spirjftr— but 
upon  the  oritieal  reason  of  individiiai^  and 
the  support  of  A^ts  iof  Parliament-^ever 
stend:  in.  the  ooming  single  I  How  eovld  il 
meet  Bationalism  on  the  one  hand  t  How 
oonki  it  withebind  .F<ipePjr  o«  tboi^therl 
^iber  such  a  fetal  chanjm  its  oaieer  might  be 
easily  foreshadowed.i  Uoder  the  aesaMba  eC 
Batfenalisei^  it>voaMryeie)  b^  jrearrl0se  soai4 
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parts  of  the  great  depoait  of  the  Catholic 
laith.  Under  the  attacb  of  fiome,  it  would 
lose  maoj  of  those  whom  it  can  ill  spare,  be- 
cause they  belieye  most  firmly  in  the  verities 
for  which  she  is  ready  to  witness.  Urns  it 
miffht  continue  until  our  ministry  were  filled 
wiUi  the  time-serving,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
unbelieving;  and^  when  this  has  come  to 
pass,  the  day  of  final  doom  cannot  be  &r  dis- 
tant How  such  evils  are  to  be  averted  is  the 
anxious  question  of  the  present  day.    The 

Seat  practical  question  seems  to  us  to  be 
at  to  which  we  nave  before  this  alluded,* — • 
How  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  can  be 

♦  *  Qasrteriy  lUvisw/  vol  oxv. 


made  fitter  for  the  due  discharge  of  its  mo- 
mentous functions!  We  cannot  enter  here 
upon  that  great  question.  But  solved  it  must 
be,  and  solved  upon  the  principles  of  the  great 
Beformation  statutes  of  our  land,  which  main- 
tain, in, the  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  our  un- 
doubted nationalilT ;  which,  besides  maintain- 
ing this  creat  principle  of  national  life,  save 
us  from  ful  the  lerritue  practical  evils  of  ap- 
peals to  Rome,  and  yet  which  maintain  the 
spirituality  of  the  land,  as  the  guardians  un- 
der God  of  the  great  deposit  of  the  Faith,  in 
the  very  terms  in  which  the  Catholic  Church 
of  Chnst  has  from  the  beginning  received, 
and  to  this  day  handed  down  in  its  complete- 
ness, the  inestimable  gift 


NOTR 

We  are  |;lad  to  correct  an  erroneous  statement  in  our  last  number  that  while  the 
machinery  ^r  teaching  is  ampler,  yet  the  payments  for  the  pupils  in  the  Lower  School 
at  Bton  af^  higher  than  in  the  Upper  School.  The  fact  is,  that  in  the  only  house  whidi 
receives  LowerSchool  boys  exclusively — ^the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hawtrev's — ^those  boys  are  boarded 
and  educated  for  100/.,  which  is  less  by  20/.  than  the  charge  for  the  Upper  School  We 
learn  widi  satisfiMstion  that  French  is  to  be  steadily  cultivate  at  Bton. 
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